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The  Wreck  of  Heaven,  etc. 


THE  WRECK  OF  HEAVEN. 
I. 
I  had  a  vision ;  nought  for  miles  and  miles 
But  shattered  columns,  shattered  walls  of 

gold, 

And  precious  stones  that  from  their  place 

had  roll'd, 

And  lay  in  heaps,  with  litter' d  golden  tiles; 

While,  here  and  there  amid  the  ruined  piles 

Of  gold  and  sardius,  and  their  glittering 

mould, 
Wild  tufts  of  amaranth  had  taken  hold, 
Scenting  the  golden  desert  like  sweet  isles. 

And  not  one  soul,  and  not  one  step  nor 
sound, 
Until  there  started  up  a  haggard  head 

Out  of  the  gold,  from  somewhere  under- 
ground. 

Wildly  he  eyed  me  and  the  wreck  all  round : 
"  Who'rt  thou?"  quoth  I.     He  shrilled  a 
laugh  and  said : 

"  The  last  of    souls,   and  this  is  what  I 
found." 


Ay,  ay,  the  gates  of  pearl  are  crumbling 
fast; 
The  streets  of  beryl  topple  stone  by  stone ; 
The  throngs  of  souls  in  white  and  gold 
.are  gone, 
The  jasper  pillars  lie  where  they  were  cast, 
The  roofless  halls  of  gold  are   dumb   and 
vast; 
The  courts  of  jacinth  are  forever  lone  ; 
Through   shattered   chrysolite  the  blind 
winds  moan; 
And  topaz  moulders  into  earth  at  last. 

And  earth  is  the  reality :  its  hue 

Is  brown  and  sad ;  its  face  is  hard  to  till ; 
Upon  man' s  brow  the  sweat  must  hang  like 
dew. 
But  grain  takes  root  in  valley,  plain,  and 
hill, 
Tho'  never  here  the  amaranth  yet  grew; 
And  grain  breeds  grain,  and  more  and 

more  grain  still. 
Academy.  EUGENE  LEE-HAMILTON. 


Mourns  the  late  rose  her  silent  nightingale. 

Chill  airs  of  Autumn  stir  the  leafy  deeps, 

Where  sun  no  longer  tryst  with  shadow 

keeps, 

And  o'er  the  moorland  move  with  moaning 

wail. 
Her  silver  net   the    spider  spreads  i'   th' 
brake ; 
With  tabard  red  the  herald  robin  tells 
Of  Winter  near;    while   swallows   circling 
make, 
By  ivied  tower  and  hall,  their  shrill  fare- 
wells, 
And,  gathering  keen  for  Afric's  blue,  for- 
sake 
The  nested  eaves,  till  northern  Spring  shall 
wake. 
Temple  Bar.  ALAN  WALTEES,   M.A. 


AUTUMN. 

Large  loom  the  cattle  in  the  misty  vale, 
Wan  leaves  fall  idly ;  droops  the  splendor 

tall 
Of  each  gay  sunflower.     To  the  gabled 
wall 
The  creeper  clings  with  dying  hands  and 
pale; 


"NASCENT  LUNA." 
I  see  a  stretch  of  shining  sky 

Like  some  fair  ocean  sunset-lit. 
Peaceful  and  wide  its  spaces  lie, 
And  purple  shores  encompass  it. 
A  little  slender  silver  boat 
Upon  its  bosom  is  afloat. 

This  craft,  unstayed  by  winds  or  tides, 

Slips  out  across  the  twilight  bar; 
Through  rosy  ripples,  soft  she  glides, 
Led  by  a  single  pilot  star: 

With  shadowy  sails,  and  fairy  crew, 
She  drifts  along  the  summer  blue. 

She's  filled  from  stem  to  stern  with  flowers, 

And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness. 

Will  aught  of  what  she  brings  be  ours? 

Ah  me !  if  we  could  only  guess ! 

She  rides  elusive  and  remote, 

This  little  slender  silver  boat. 

Spectator.  FRANCES  WYNNE. 


FROM  HEINE. 

Thou  art  a  flower's  image, 
So  fair,  and  pure,  and  whole; 
Thy  tenderness  beholding, 
Love  hallows  all  my  soul. 

It  seems  as  though  a  blessing 
Arose  and  filled  my  heart, 
A  prayer  that  God,  possessing, 
May  keep  thee  as  thou  art. 


Spectator. 


K.  R. 


The  Reminiscences  of  Marshal  Macdonald. 


From  the  Scottish  Review. 
THE    REMINISCENCES    OF    MARSHAL 
MACDONALD.* 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  at- 
tractive work  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  grand  procession  of  warriors,  who 
upheld  the  arms  of  France,  from  1792  to 
1814.  Macdonald  was  one  of  that  school 
of  soldiers  of  whom  Hoche  and  Mo- 
reau  were  the  highest  types,  men  borne 
aloft  by  the  revolutionary  wave,  who 
defended  the  natal  soil  against  enor- 
mous odds,  rolled  back  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  and  remained  true  to  their  re- 
publican faith,  through  the  Eeign  of 
Terror,  and  the  reaction  that  followed. 
Unlike  Kleber  and  Desaix,  who  died  in 
their  prime,  Macdonald  became  one  of 
Napoleon's  marshals,  winning  his  staff 
on  the  well-fought  field  of  Wagram, 
though  never  one  of  the  emperor's  favor- 
ites; but  he  had  little  in  common  with 
the  Napoleonic  chiefs ;  and  he  adhered 
through  life  to  the  patriotic  creed,  the 
proud  traditions,  nay,  the  habits  and 
ways,  that  distinguished  his  old  compan- 
ions in  arms.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  captain,  though  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  not  inferior  to  his  brother 
marshals,  with  but  few  exceptions;  but 
he  was  a  capable,  skilful,  and  bold  sol- 
dier; and  if  somewhat  wanting  in  read- 
iness and  resource,  a  wise,  judicious, 
and  experienced  leader;  and,  especially, 
like  most  of  the  generals  of  his  school, 
equal  to  face  dangers,  to  meet  grave 
crises,  and  to  take  the  initiative  on  his 
own  judgment,  not,  as  the  Grouchys 
and  Victors,  the  mere  puppets  of  a  mas- 
ter who  bowed  their  wills  to  his  own. 
The  military  career  of  Macdonald,  how- 
ever, scarcely  exhibits  the  finest  side  of 
his  character.  Unsullied  honor,  devoted 
loyalty,  and  a  frank,  fearless,  and  in- 
dependent spirit,  were  the  distinctive 
virtues  of  this  eminent  man;  and  the 
license  of  the  Revolution  and  the  base 
servility  of  the  Empire  did  not  impair 
their  lustre.  Macdonald,  though  owing 
the  emperor  little,  was  the  only  marshal 
who  stood  to  the  last  to  Napoleon  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune ;  he  was  almost  the 
only  marshal  who  did  not  desert  Louis 

1  Souvenirs  du  Marshal  Macdonald.     Due    de 
Tarente.    Paris.     1892. 


XVIII. ,  after  the  return  from  Elba;  and 
he  always  boldly  spoke  out  his  mind, 
with  a  republican  freedom  which  be- 
came him,  and  that,  too,  sometimes  at 
the  risk  of  disgrace,  whether  in  the  tent 
of  his  imperial  master,  or  in  the  closet 
of  the  head  of  the  Bourbons.  This  vol- 
ume contains  the  reminiscences  of  the 
life  of  the  marshal,  written  by  himself 
in  a  series  of  papers  addressed  to  his  son; 
and  though  he  did  not  intend  that  they 
should  be  published,  and  he  expressly 
denies  them  the  rank  of  memoirs,  they 
form  an  autobiography  of  no  common 
interest.  Their  chief  and  peculiar  merit 
is,  that  they  bring  out  naturally,  but  in 
clear  relief,  the  noble  character  of  Mac- 
donald himself;  and  they  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  judgment  of  history  on  his 
remarkable  qualities.  They  abound, 
however,  in  information,  occasionally  of 
importance  and  value  on  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  wars,  on  the 
incidents  of  that  wonderful  epoch,  and 
on  the  personages  who  are  conspicuous 
in  it;  and  they  unfold  in  many  passages 
what  may  be  called  the  unheroic  parts 
of  Napoleon's  nature,  though  here  the 
author  betrays  a  somewhat  adverse  bias. 
The  book  has  been  described  as  a  kind 
of  pendant  to  Marbot's  brilliant  and 
charming  volumes ;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
quite  a  different  type,  of  a  more  sober 
and  sadder  cast  of  thought,  and  not  so 
attractive  as  a  picture  of  war,  but  more 
profound,  and  of  almost  equal  interest. 
An  introductory  chapter,  we  may  add, 
from  the  accomplished  pen  of  M.  Ca- 
mille  Rousset,  forms  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  volume,  and  M.  Thiers, 
we  believe,  must  have  read  the  manu- 
script; as  in  the  case  of  other  memoirs 
of  the  time,  parts  of  it  seem  fused  into 
his  great  history. 

James  Stephen  Macdonald,  the  future 
marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Sedan 
in  1765.  The  family  of  the  child  was  a 
stray  offset  of  the  great  clan  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  which  had  sent  several 
members  to  the  French  army ;  and  Neil 
Macdonald,  the  warrior's  father,  was 
brought  up  at  Douai,  at  a  training  col- 
lege established  for  the  sons  of  Scottish 
gentlemen.  Neil  Macdonald  was  "  out 
in  the  45,"  and,  Lord  Stanhope  tells  us, 
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was  the  first  of  the  name  to  declare  for 
Charles  Edward,  when  the  prince  un- 
furled the   standard  of  the  Stuarts   on 
the  shores  of  Moidart.     He  was  at  Cul- 
loden,  and,  after  that  fatal  day,  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  in  the  West- 
ern Islands,  attending  upon  the  royal 
fugitive;  and,   after  many  adventures, 
he    returned    to    France    and    became 
attached    to    one    of    the    "Scottish" 
regiments,   which    retained    the    name 
in  the  French  service.     His  son,  from 
earliest    boyhood,    showed  a    love  for 
arms;   he  treasured  all  that  he  heard 
of  Turenne  at  Sedan,  the  birthplace  of 
that  illustrious   chief;   and  Homer,  he 
tells  us,  taught  him  to  dream  of  a  career 
like  that  of  the  Divine  Achilles.     After 
a  short  apprenticeship  in  the  "  Dutch 
Legion,"   an  irregular  body  raised  in 
France  for  the  Republic,  in  one  of  its 
disputes  with  Austria,  the  youth  became 
a  cadet  in  Dillon's  regiment,  one  of  the 
corps  of  the  famous  Irish  Brigade;  and 
he  had  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
when  the  Eevolution  broke  out.     The 
sons  of  the  Irish  exiles  of  the   Boyne 
and  Aghrim  had  been  always  devoted 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon;  they  had  just 
received  from  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI. , 
a  flag  bearing  the  proud  device,  "  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,   true;"   they 
were  deeply   attached  to  the   Catholic 
faith;  and  when  Jacobinism  had  begun 
to  shake  the  throne  and  the  altar,  the 
officers,  for  the  most  part,  became  emi- 
gre's, and  carried  their  swords  into  the 
camp  of  Conde\     This  was  a  turning- 
point  in   Macdonald's  life.     Of  an  in- 
dependent and  manly  nature  he   had 
learned  to   detest  the   harsh  Prussian 
discipline,  introduced  of  late   into  the 
French  army;  he  inclined  to  the  new 
ideas  that  were  stirring  France ;  he  had 
married,   and  was   about  to  become  a 
father;  and  he  refused  to  leave  the  natal 
soil  with  his  comrades,  and  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Revolution  and  its  cause,  at 
this  moment  threatened  by  old  feudal 
Europe.     Many  years  afterwards,  with 
characteristic  frankness,   he   explained 
the  motives  of  his  conduct  to  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  emigre' 
faction:  "  I  must  make  a  confession  to 
your  Royal  Highness."     "Well,   what 


is  it?"  "I  worship  the  Revolution." 
Monseigneur  made  a  gesture  of  sur- 
prise, and  changed  color  —  I  hastened 
to  add,  "I  hate  its  leaders,  and  its 
crimes;  the  army  had  no  share  in  these, 
it  never  looked  behind ;  it  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  enemy;  it  lamented  the 
excesses  committed  at  home.  But  why 
should  I  not  venerate  the  Revolution  ? 
It  raised  me,  and  gave  me  rank;  with- 
out its  aid  I  should  not  be  to-day  at 
breakfast  with  your  Royal  Highness,  at 
the  table  of  the  king."  Monsieur,  who 
had  got  over  his  vexation,  and  recovered 
his  good  temper,  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  you 
have  done  rightly,  I  like  this  frank- 
ness." 

Macdonald  became  aide-de-camp  of 
Beurnonville,  one  of  the  obscure  men 
who  contrived  to  rise  to  high  place,  un- 
der successive  governments  in  France, 
from  1792  to  1815,  and  afterwards  of  the 
most  famous  Dumouriez.  His  aptitude 
as  a  soldier  was  soon  made  manifest ;  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Jem- 
mapes,  and  in  other  engagements  along 
the  northern  frontier ;  and  in  the 
strange  chances  of  that  tremendous 
crisis,  when,  deserted  by  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  her  armies,  and  struggling 
against  the  coalition  of  Europe,  France 
was  compelled  to  find  her  commanders 
in  the  ranks,  he  rapidly  attained  well- 
deserved  promotion,  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  in  less  than  four 
years.  Advancement,  however,  in  his 
case,  as  indeed  in  many  instances,  was 
as  dangerous  as  it  was  often  wonderful. 
The  Terrorists  in  Paris  ruled  the  nation; 
the  Jacobin  Republic  fought  for  exist- 
ence; its  multitudinous  levies  rolled 
over  the  border  battling  with  "York, 
Cobourg,  and  the  hordes  of  tyranny," 
and  woe  betide  the  general  who  was 
not  successful,  or  officers  suspected  of 
"  want  of  civism;"  the  delegates  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  guil- 
lotine made  short  work  of  such  obstacles. 
Macdonald,  as  one  of  Dumouriez's  aides- 
de-camp,  inevitably  became  a  marked 
man,  when  the  defection  of  his  chief 
had  transpired,  and  he  was  haled  before 
the  conventional  judges  at  Lille  to  ac- 
count for  an  imaginary  military  fault. 
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At  this  time,  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Neerwinden,  he  was  colonel  of  one  of 
the  "  old  "  regiments  of  the  fallen  mon- 
archy, as  they  had  been  called,  and 
"  Picardy  "  had  still  a  strong  Royalist 
spirit:  "A  voice  from  within  the  gates 
of  the  town  cried  that  the  colonel  of 
Picardy  should  attend  the  Council;  my 
grenadiers  mutinied,  and  said  either  he 
should  not,  or  they  would  go  with  me, 
but  this  had  been  forbidden.  I  had 
nothing  to  blame  myself  for,  so  I  re- 
solved to  go  alone.  The  soldiers  mut- 
tered threatening  language,;  among 
other  words,  they  exclaimed,  these 
.  .  .  had  caused  the  death  of  their  poor 
Capet,  and  others  of  his  kin,  and  they 
cried  out,  '  Long  live  the  king.'  " 

Macdonald  escaped  the  inquisitors  of 
Lille,  but  as  often  happened  at  that  ter- 
rible time,  he  very  nearly  became  the 
victim  of  an  incapable  soldier,  who  had  a 
grudge  against  him,  and  summoned  him 
before  another  set  of  commissioners: 
"Two  new  commissioners  extraordi- 
nary arrived  with  largely  extended  pow- 
ers. I  was  denounced,  and  their  first 
act  was  to  have  been  to  dismiss  me  from 
the  army,  to  order  my  arrest,  and  to 
hand  me  over  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal of  Arras,  which  let  no  one  escape. 
I  had  made  a  republican  general  and  an 
extravagant  revolutionist  a  mortal  en- 
emy, fori  had  ridiculed  his  cowardice  at 
th(3  assault  of  Menin;  he  had  become  a 
by-word  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
troops,  even  of  those  of  the  same  mind 
as  himself.  He  had  denounced  and 
caused  the  death  of  General  Lamarliere, 
poor  fellow;  but  it  was  the  will  of  di- 
vine justice  that  he  should  lose  his  life 
and  by  the  same  punishment." 

One  of  Macdonald's  comrades,  Gen- 
eral Souham,  a  republican  of  the  most 
extreme  type,  and  well  known  many 
years  afterwards  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  defection  of  the  corps  of  Marmont 
in  1814,  urged  his  friend  to  avoid  cer- 
tain death  by  flight:  "  The  general  sent 
a  message  to  inform  me  of  what  had 
occurred."     He  added,  "Well,  you  are 

J m;  see  what  you  have  to  do,  for 

you  will  be  deprived  of  your  command. 
He  advised  me  to  elude  the  order,  which 
had  been  postponed." 


In  this  emergency  Macdonald  ap- 
pealed to  a  former  commissioner,  who 
called  himself  a  friend.  The  conversa- 
tion that  followed  shows  what  was  the 
terrorism  of  the  time  and  the  meanness 
and  baseness  that  generally  prevailed: 
"  '  Faith,'  he  said,  '  do  you  wish  me  to 
speak  out,  you  are  not  a  republican,  and 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.' 
'  Still,'  I  replied,  '  I  have  not  changed 
since  we  met  on  the  frontier  in  the  af- 
fair at  Commines,  and  there  you  told  me 

in    public '      '  I    know    what    you 

mean,'  he  answered  with  an  interrup- 
tion, '  times  are  changed,'  and  he  turned 
his  back  on  me." 

The  fearless  soldier  stood  firm  and 
foitunately  escaped:  "I  repeated  this 
conversation  to  Souham,  and  he  urged 
me  to  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 
'  I  have  done  so,'  I  replied,  '  if  it  must 
be,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  many  victims 
immolated,  day  after  day,  but  I  shall 
stay.'  'But  have  you  considered  and 
weighed  the  consequences?'  'Yes.' 
I  did  well.  The  commissioners  ex- 
traordinary were  ordered  to  Paris  from 
Dunkirk,  and  I  was  sent  back  to  my 
post.     So  I  was  passed  over." 

Macdonald  narrowly  escaped  for  the 
third  time,  having  been  summoned  "  as 
a  noble  "  by  sansculotte  patriots.  His 
services,  however,  had  been  recognized, 
and  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1794, 
he  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Holland.  The  Republic 
had  by  this  time  triumphed ;  the  league 
of  all  Europe  had  been  defeated;  the 
civil  war  which  was  tearing  France  to 
pieces  had  been  put  down  with  remorse- 
less cruelty,  and  the  Revolutionary 
armies  were  overrunning  the  region  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  like 
the  lava  floods  of  a  raging  volcano. 
Macdonald,  availing  himself  of  the  win- 
ter's frost,  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Wahal  on  the  ice,  and  soon  reduced  the 
important  fortress  of  Naarden,  which 
had  baffled  the  arms  of  Conde'  and  Tu- 
renne.  The  exultation  of  Pichegru  and 
his  troops  was  at  its  highest  pitch:  "I 
went  to  Amsterdam  with  the  capitula- 
tion of  Naarden  and  to  receive  new 
orders.  On  entering  the  quarters  of  the 
jjeneral-in-chief ,  I  handed  him  the  arti- 
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cles ;  he  answered  with  a  jest,  '  I  only 
take  the  surrender  of  provinces.'  In 
fact,  after  the  general  surrender  of  the 
government  of  the  State,  excepting  the 
strongholds  occupied  by  the  enemy,  my 
prize  was  of  little  importance,  whereas, 
in  olden  times,  it  would  have  done  a 
general  the  greatest  credit.  The  whole 
forces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  king  in 
person  had  failed  against  this  fortress." 
The  winter  of  1794  was  long  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  severest  ever  known, 
and  the  experiences  of  Macdonald  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  frightful  disas- 
ter of  1812,  for  he  learned  in  Holland 
how  to  take  precautions  against  extreme 
cold,  and  to  protect  his  men.  He  ad- 
ministered several  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  nearly  lost  his  life  from  Wal- 
cheren  fever,  and  in  1790  was  moved  to 
the  Khine  to  support  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,in  retreat  before  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  had  imitated, 
though  with  inferior  skill,  the  grand 
strategy  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  In  the 
following  year  Macdonald  became  ac- 
quainted with  Augereau,  at  this  time 
radiant  with  the  honors  of  Castiglione 
and  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  appointed 
to  supreme  command  on  the  Khine. 
Marbot  has  described  Augereau  with  too 
friendly  a  hand;  he  was  an  ill  condi- 
tioned, but  a  very  clever  scamp,  a  mili- 
tary demagogue  of  the  lowest  type,  who 
always  took  what  he  thought  the  win- 
ning side,  and  betrayed  Napoleon  basely 
in  1814.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Frederick  before  the  Ke volution,  and 
humored  the  French  troops  by  decrying 
the  Prussian  discipline.  He  presented 
himself  to  the  orderly  soldiers  of  Moreau 
and  Hoche  with  the  swagger  and  display 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  curiously  did  not  allude  to 
Napoleon:  "Augereau  reviewed  us  at 
Cologne,  and  was  surprised  at  the  excel- 
lent bearing  of  the  army  of  the  North 
immediately  under  my  orders.  Instead 
of  praising  it,  he  said  to  me,  'These 
troops  are  managed  after  the  Prussian 
fashion,  but  I  shall  arrange  all  this.' 
There  was  a  halt  before  the  march  past; 
the  soldiers  crowded  round  the  new  gen- 
eral-in-chief .  He  wore  a  glittering  uni- 
form; down  to  his  very  boots  he  was  all 


embroidery;  this  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  our  simple  costume.  He 
described  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  spoke 
of  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  but  made 
no  reference  to  their  commander;  he 
said  the  soldiers  were  well  off,  there  was 
not  one  of  them,  rascal  though  he  were, 
who  had  not  ten  louis  d'or  and  a  gold 
watch  in  his  pocket.  This  was  giving  a 
hint  to  our  men." 

The  coarse  and  savage  manners  of 
some  of  the  French  generals  are  illus- 
trated in  this  characteristic  anecdote. 
Augereau  and  Lef  ebvre  were  both  raised 
to  the  highest  rank  in  Napoleon's  peer- 
age; the  conqueror  truly  said  that  he 
had  to  make  dukes  out  of  mud:  "The 
manager  of  the  theatre  offered  him  his 
choice  of  pieces ;  he  asked  for  what  was 
most  revolutionary,  and  selected,  I 
think,  Brutus,  or  the  death  of  Caesar. 
General  Lef  ebvre,  who  had  commanded 
in  the  interim,  was  his  principal  lieu- 
tenant. Trigny,  the  commandant  of 
Cologne,  had  offered  his  carriage,  ex- 
pecting probably  that  the  general-in- 
chief  would  give  his  wife  a  place  in  it, 
but  as  Augereau  did  not  propose  this, 
Trigny  very  respectfully  took  the  first 
step.  Lefebvre,  sitting  beside  Auge- 
reau, put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  said  'What  are  you  at?'  Trigny 
repeated  what  he  had  suggested.     '  Go 

and  be '  said  Lefebvre,  'we  are  not 

fit  to  make  company  for  women,  espe- 
cially for  your  wife,  who  has  the .' 

Lefebvre,  who  had  no  idea  of  literature, 
applauded  heartily,,  clapping  his  big 
hands;  he  thought  it  was  a  play  for  the 
occasion;  he  nudged  me  every  moment 
with  his  elbow,  exclaiming  '  Tell  us,  tell 

us,  who  the is  the  author  ?      Is  he 

here  ?  ' " 

An  accident  only  prevented  Macdon- 
ald from  taking  part  in  the  descent  on 
Egypt.  He  served  in  Italy,  under 
Championnet,  in  1798,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Rome  when  the  cele- 
brated Mack  advanced  with  the  army  of 
Naples.  The  quality  of  the  Neapolitan 
levies  was  as  bad  as  possible,  and  Mac- 
donald routed  Mack's  army  with  a 
handful  of  men:  "I  turned  back,  re- 
pulsed every  partial  obstacle,  and  de- 
feated this    showy  and    boasted   army 
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with  less  than  three  thousand  men. 
The  result  was  considerable;  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  a  quantity  of  guns 
and  of  baggage  were  taken,  with  the 
camp  and  the  military  chest." 

Mack  soon  afterwards  threw  up  his 
command,  and  Macdonald  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  defeated  chief,  who  at 
this  time  had  a  great  name  in  Europe, 
but  was  ere  long  to  show  what  he  was 
at  Ulm:  "As  he  passed  through  Capua 
the  general  paid  me  a  visit;  it  was  five 
in  the  morning,  and  I  was  in  bed.  I 
was  soon  up,  and  said:  'Sir,  a  fort- 
night ago,  you  would  not  have  surprised 
me  in  this  way.'  '  Ah,'  he  replied,  '  you 
broke  my  neck  at  Calvi.'  'How,'  I 
said,  '  could  a  general  so  distinguished 
as  you  are,  and  so  great  a  tactician,  risk 
his  military  reputation  by  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  such  an  army  ?  '  " 

Curiously  enough,  Kelson  had,  some 
years  before,  seen  through  Mack,  and 
called  him  a  wretched  poltroon. 

Championnet  —  and  this  is  Napo- 
leon's opinion  —  had  acted  feebly  in 
this  campaign,  and  Macdonald  was 
placed  in  command  of  his  army.  He 
entered  Naples  and  set  on  foot  again 
the  short-lived  Parthenopean  Republic; 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  chiefly  at  his  in- 
stance that  Carracioli  joined  the  newly 
formed  government.  "He  became 
afterwards  the  victim  of  the  English 
admiral,  Nelson,  who  cruelly  and  un- 
justly had  him  hung  at  the  yard-arm  of 
his  ship.  I  bitterly  reproached  myself 
on  account  of  his  death,  for  it  was  I  who 
overcame  his  scruples,  and  brought 
Carracioli  to  our  side." 

Sterner  work,  however,  was  at  hand 
than  governing  Naples  for  the  Erench 
Republic.  The  Battle  of  the  Nile  had 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Brueys.  Bonaparte 
and  his  army  were  shut  up  in  Egypt; 
the  Directory  in  Paris  was  weak  and  un- 
popular; and  France  was  again  invaded 
by  monarchic  Europe.  Italy  was  one 
of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  conflict; 
and  there  was  a  most  striking  contrast 
in  the  conduct  of  war,  on  this  theatre, 
within  three  years.  In  1796,  Bonaparte 
had  refused  to  listen  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  men  in  power  in  Paris,  and  had 
kept  his  forces  united  in  northern  Italy; 


unrivalled  in  the  great  combinations  of 
war,  he  had  defended  the  Peninsula  on 
the  Adige,  and  he  had  confronted  and 
destroyed  the  forces  of  Austria,  in  a 
series  of  operations  which  will  always 
rank  as  grand  illustrations  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  All  this  was  changed  in  1799; 
though  her  armies  were  composed  of  the 
same  men,  and  certainly  were  superior 
in  strength,  France  met  nothing  but  de- 
feat in  Italy,  a  result  due  to  palpably 
bad  generalship ;  and  had  her  enemies 
possessed  more  skill,  her  southern  prov- 
inces might  have  been  invaded.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  one  French 
army  was  in  Lombardy,  and  another  at 
Naples ;  and  either  no  real  attempt  was 
made  to  unite  them,  or  the  attempts  that 
were  made  were  late  and  ill-conceived. 
Scherer  was  driven  in  defeat  from  the 
Adige,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
hold  that  line,  Moreau,  who  succeeded 
to  the  chief  command,  instead  of  march- 
ing to  join  the  army  of  the  South,  fell 
back  towards  the  Alps  in  eccentric  re- 
treat; and  then,  when  he  tried  to  ap- 
proach that  army,  he  made  a  series  of 
false  and  unskilful  movements,  and  ulti- 
mately failed  to  effect  the  junction. 
Meanwhile  Macdonald,  the  chief  of  the 
southern  army,  had  lost  time  and  com- 
mitted himself  to  operations  essentially 
faulty;  and  though  certainly  less  to 
blame  than  his  colleagues,  was  unable 
to  come  into  line  with  Moreau,  and  was 
beaten  at  the  Trebbia,  partly  through 
his  own  errors.  Nor  was  the  strategy 
of  the  allies  much  better;  Kray,  Su- 
v6roff,  and  Melas  overran  the  Penin- 
sula; but  the  Russian  chief  threw  many 
chances  away;  he  ought  to  have  de- 
feated Macdonald  and  Moreau,  in  detail, 
as  Bonaparte  would  have  done  in  his 
place;  and  he  ought  to  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  the  South,  after  its  retreat 
from  the  Trebbia.  In  a  word,  the  im- 
mortal campaign  of  1796  is  a  master- 
piece of  war  of  the  highest  order,  that 
of  1799  was  a  succession  of  mistakes  and 

failures. 

Macdonald,  we  have  seen,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  South  in  this 
contest,  and  conscious  of  the  faults  that 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge,  has  dwelt 
at  considerable  length  on  his  conduct. 
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He  certainly  seems  not  to  have  been  to 
blame  for  the  first,  and  the  capital,  mis- 
take of  the  campaign,  the  delay  in  con- 
centrating the  divided  French  armies: 
"I  applied  to  the  French  government 
that  Naples  and  Home  should  be  evac- 
uated, the  fortresses  being  retained.  If 
our  troops  are  victorious  at  the  Adige,  I 
argued,  they  will  require  men  to  make 
up  their  losses;  if  they  are  beaten,  they 
will  be  in  need  of  reinforcements;  no 
troops  are  near  as  mine;  and  besides, 
in  the  supposed  case  of  defeat,  they  will 
lose  their  communications;  in  the  first 
case  I  could  return,  and,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  fortresses,  could  reoccupy  the 
two  States.  But  it  had  become  a  fixed 
resolution  to  keep  everything,  and  not 
to  abandon  an  inch  of  territory,  even 
under  the  stress  of  imminent  danger. 
My  advice  was  rejected." 

Macdonald,  however,  as  Napoleon 
points  out,  lost  time  in  marching  from 
Naples  northwards ;  and  he  never  should 
have  ventured  to  cross  the  Apennines, 
and  to  make  a  long  flank  march  within 
the  reach  of  his  enemy.  He  should 
have  tried  to  join  Moreau  behind  the 
range,  making  his  way  either  by  the 
coast,  or  at  sea,  and  this,  indeed,  he 
partly  admits;  the  excuse  that  there 
were  no  means  of  transport  is  confuted 
by  the  facts:  "  It  would  have,  perhaps, 
been  a  better  course  to  have  effected 
the  junction  by  the  Corniche;  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  obtained  without 
much  difficulty,  as  happened  afterwards, 
but  I  think  I  have  said  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  means  at  Lerici, 
to  carry  the  artillery  and  other  material 
to  Genoa,  the  Corniche  being  only  a 
mule  track.  Nevertheless,  while  we 
undertook  a  different  operation,  we  did 
not  neglect  to  collect  a  number  of 
boats,  and  light  craft,  in  the  event  of  a 
reverse;  and  these,  indeed,  saved  our 
precious  material  afterwards." 

Undoubtedly,  however,  Moreau  was 
mainly  to  blame  for  not  accomplishing 
the  projected  junction.  His  retreat 
towards  the  Alps,  after  the  defeat  at  Cas- 
sano,  which  separated  him  completely 
from  Macdonald's  army,  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  bad  strategy:  "  Moreau, 
I  think,  ought  to  have  so  manoeuvred  as 


to  have  drawn  near  me,  making  Genoa 
his  base.  Our  junction  alone  would 
have  enabled  us,  if  not  to  resume  an 
offensive  attitude,  at  least  to  await,  in  a 
good  defensive  position,  assistance  from 
France;  but  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
preserve  his  communications  with  Pied- 
mont, already  in  a  state  of  partial  insur- 
rection, and  not  to  maintain  them  by  the 
Corniche.  This  last  course  would  have 
had  the  double  advantage  of  covering 
that  route,  and  preventing  obstacles  to 
our  junction  by  Tuscany.  Instead  of  car- 
rying out  an  operation,  at  once  simple, 
natural,  and  advantageous,  when  he  was 
forced  to  fall  behind  the  Ticino,  he 
threw  himself  into  Piedmont,  to  draw 
towards  himself,  it  is  said,  the  Austrian 
and  Kussian  army,  and  then,  by  a  rapid 
march,  to  return  to  Genoa,  by  Ceva,  as 
I  understand.  But  Ceva  had  surren- 
dered to  a  band  of  insurgents,  and  so 
deprived  of  this  means  of  passage,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  part  of  his  ma- 
terial, and  seek  a  way  through  the 
mountains." 

Moreau  ultimately  arranged  to  unite 
with  Macdonald,  near  Tortona,  that  is 
within  reach  of  the  enemy.  The  es- 
sential defects  were  then  seen  of  an 
attempt  to  bring  two  armies  together, 
moving  on  double,  if  converging  lines, 
an  adversary  being  in  force,  at  hand; 
Macdonald  was  defeated  on  the  Treb- 
bia;  and  Moreau  was  too  late  to  come 
into  line  with  him.  This  kind  of  opera- 
tion no  doubt  has  sometimes  succeeded; 
Sadowa  is  a  notable  instance;  but,  for 
one  instance  of  success,  there  have  been 
a  dozen  failures;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  radically 
faulty,  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
Macdonald  naturally  censures  Moreau 
and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  a  very  skilful  and  capable  man, 
but  notable  for  his  bad  faith  to  his  col- 
leagues, as  was  specially  seen  at  the 
great  disaster  of  Culm:  "Moreau  and 
the  army  of  Italy,  had  descended  from 
the  Apennines  by  the  Boccheta,  and 
had  had  a  combat  with  one  corps  of  the 
allied  army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  very  day  that  I  was  retiring  from 
the  Trebbia.  Had  they  moved  down 
probably  the  whole  forces   of  Suvoroff 
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and  Melas  would  not  have  fallen  on  me; 
they  would  have  been  anxious  about 
their  right  flank,  and  might  have  been 
caught  between  two  fires,  had  the  weak 
corps  of  Bellegarde,  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  range,  been  driven  in.  Moreau 
never  gave  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, though  I  often  demanded  one 
verbally  and  in  writing,  and  though  offi- 
cially, and  publicly,  I  challenged  him. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  delay? 
There  was,  no  doubt,  ill  will  on  his  part, 
but  he  hesitated  as  was  his  nature.  As 
to  his  advisers  the  case  was  different; 
among  these,  one  especially,  possessing 
great  influence,  and  instigated  by  unjust 
hatred  of  myself  —  it  was  more  than 
mere  dislike — powerfully  contributed, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  to  aggravate 
the  characteristic  want  of  decision." 

The  Trebbia  was  almost  a  drawn  bat- 
tle on  the  field,  and  does  honor  to  Mac- 
donald's  daring,  but  it  was  not  the  less, 
in  the  results,  a  defeat,  and  had  Suv6- 
roff  been  a  really  great  captain  he  would 
not  have  let  the  French  army  escape. 
We  transcribe  this  short  account  of  a 
passage  of  the  fight:  "The  enemy  had 
fallen  back  at  all  points  where  he  was 
attacked,  in  spite  of  the  courage  and  the 
howlings  of  the  Russians;  they  were 
recoiling  like  the  Austrians,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  Suv6roff,  a  bold  and  ec- 
centric rather  than  an  able  chief,  had 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
exclaimed  that  he  would  perish  on  the 
spot  if  a  retrograde  movement  was 
made.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
come  to  nothing  but  for  the  defeat  of 
one  of  the  divisions  I  have  referred  to." 

Macdonald,  though  a  sincere  Repub- 
lican, detested  the  rule  of  the  worthless 
Directory,  in  common  with  all  the  mili- 
tary chiefs.  He  informs  us  that  over- 
tures were  made  to  him  to  upset  the 
already  tottering  government :  "  France 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  a  tyran- 
nical government.  The  Directory  had 
no  credit  or  consideration;  it  had  made 
itself  odious  by  the  dreadful  hi  des  otages 
and  by  the  forced  loans.  Intrigues  had 
been  set  on  foot  to  overthrow  it,  and 
proposals  were  made  to  me  to  head  the 
movement.  I  refused.  I  believe,  but 
am    not    sure,    that    Moreau    was    ad- 


dressed in  the  same  way,  but  he,  too, 
declined." 

The  return,  however,  of  Napoleon 
from  Egypt  put  an  end  to  the  preten- 
sions of  every  one  else,  and  Macdonald 
gladly  accepted  the  18th  Brumaire.  Ac- 
cording to  these  "  Reminiscences  "  he 
was  to  have  had  an  equal  command  with 
Moreau  in  the  campaign  of  1800,  the 
most  splendid  of  Napoleon's  concep- 
tions, though  imperfectly  executed  in 
some  respects,  especially  through  the 
faults  of  Moreau.  Napoleon  does  not 
allude  to  Macdonald's  statements:  "  Mo- 
reau was  to  have  had  the  army  of  the 
Upper  and  I  the  army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine;  but  he  contrived  to  have  both 
united  in  time,  and  without  my  knowl- 
edge. I  was  named  his  lieutenant- 
general.  I  was  very  angry  at  this 
duplicity,  and  had  a  sharp  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  the  first  consul." 

Macdonald's  share  in  the  campaign 
was  to  command  a  small  army,  which, 
after  Marengo,  advanced  across  the 
Rhcetian  Alps  to  the  Adige,  commu- 
nicating with  the  French  armies  in 
Bavaria  and  Italy.  The  perils  and 
hardships  of  this  march  were  long  mem- 
orable in  the  military  annals  of  France : 
"  More  than  once  my  troops  became 
disheartened,  but  I  betook  myself  to 
the  most  dangerous  places,  caused  the 
snow  to  be  sounded,  the  thickness  of 
the  ice  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  depth 
of  the  abysses  which  surrounded  us  to 
be  measured.  Avalanches  had  swept 
away  and  swallowed  up  whole  squad- 
rons. At  last,  with  perseverance  and 
by  dint  of  boldness,  or  rather  of  rash- 
ness, we  managed,  more  fortunately 
than  prudently,  and  after  losing  many 
men,  to  attain  the  summit,  and  the 
plateau  of  the  Splugen,  where  the  hos- 
pice is,  and  thence  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige." 

The  first  consul  soon  after  this  ex- 
ploit sent  Macdonald  to  Denmark  on  a 
diplomatic  mission.  The  great  victory 
of  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  dissolved  the 
league  of  the  North  against  England, 
and  the  Peace  of  LuneVille  was  followed 
by  that  of  Amiens.  The  Consulate  ere 
long  was  replaced  by  the  Empire,  but 
Macdonald  had  incurred  the  dislike  of 
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Talleyrand,  and  he  was  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Moreau  and  Pichegru.  His 
sketch  of  Talleyrand  is  graphic,  but 
rather  harsh  in  outline:  "This  person- 
age, since  that  time,  has  more  and  more 
degraded  his  name,  his  career,  and  his 
position.  He  often  made  advances  for 
a  reconciliation  to  me,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; I  had  formed  my  opinion  on  the 
selfishness  of  his  nature.  At  the  court  of 
the  Empire,  as  at  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
his  subtle  intelligence,  his  insinuating 
ways,  and  his  intrigues,  more  than  once 
satisfied  his  ambition,  but  at  last  he 
was  seen  through,  and  better  under- 
stood; and  all  parties,  by  common  con- 
sent, threw  him  aside,  and  allowed  him 
to  enjoy  an  office  of  no  significance,  and 
to  live  on  his  regrets,  if  not  on  his  re- 
morse." 

Macdonald  was  for  some  years  in  a 
kind  of  disgrace;  had  no  share  in  the 
glories  of  1805-6-7,  and  kept  aloof  from 
the  imperial  court,  farming  a  small  es- 
tate which  he  had  made  his  own.  He 
was  offered  a  command  in  the  service  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  when  the  emperor 
placed  his  brother  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  but  he  refused  the  offer  with 
contemptuous  scorn;  his  remarks  illus- 
trate what  French  generals  thought  of 
the  despised  auxiliaries  in  the  armies 
they  led:  "My  blood  still  thrills  with 
indignation,  and  all  my  faculties  are 
stirred  while  I  am  writing  these  lines, 
and  when  I  reflect  on  the  humiliation 
which  would  have  been  my  fate  had  I 
submitted  to  the  condition  of  command- 
ing Neapolitan  soldiers!  I  who  had 
fought  and  smashed  them  to  pieces  at 
Civita  Castellana  and  at  Otricoli,  and 
had  dealt  them  a  final  stroke  at  Calvi, 
though  we  were  but  one  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen!  I,  who  had  witnessed  their 
cowardice,  their  desertion,  their  flight! 
I,  who  had  invaded  their  territory  a  few 
days  after!" 

The  Empire  was  already  near  its  de- 
cline when  Macdonald  was  placed  again 
in  command.  Taking  advantage  of  Na- 
poleon's absence  in  Spain,  Austria  had 
suddenly  prepared  for  war  with  France 
to  efface  the  humiliations  of  the  Peace 
of  Presburg,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 


crossed  the  Inn  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
while  the  Archduke  John  made  a  de- 
scent on  Italy.  Dynastic  favoritism  had 
already  begun  to  have  its  evil  effects  on 
the  imperial  armies,  and  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  was  given  the  chief  command 
in  Italy,  which  Massena  ought  to  have 
had  of  right.  Spain,  however,  and  its 
devouring  war  detained  many  of  the 
best  generals  of  France  on  the  spot,  and 
Macdonald  was  despatched  to  Italy  to 
act  as  a  mentor  to  Eugene,  though  nomi- 
nally a  subordinate  only.  When  he 
reached  Verona,  the  French  army  had 
suffered  a  serious  reverse  at  Sacile. 
Eugene,  a  gallant  but  inexperienced 
man,  had  been  unable  to  rally  his  troops, 
and  a  retreat  towards  the  Adige  was 
fast  becoming  a  rout :  "Everything  at 
Verona  was  in  confusion  and  disorder; 
the  wounded  were  arriving  in  great 
numbers;  fugitives,  horses  without 
riders,  carts,  wagons,  carriages,  were 
coming  back,  utterly  crowding  the  streets 
and  encumbering  the  squares;  it  was, 
in  short,  a  rout,  a  hideous  spectacle. 
The  siege  train,  collected  at  the  glacis, 
had  been  precipitately  removed,  and  had 
gone  to  Mantua." 

Macdonald,  if  not  a  great  commander, 
was  a  capable  and  well-tried  leader,  and 
his  presence  inspired  confidence  and 
restored  order.  The  veterans  of  the 
old  army  of  Italy  were  glad  to  see  again 
a  chief  they  respected,  and  the  beaten 
army  were  soon  once  more  in  the  field. 
The  relations  between  Eugene  and  his 
skilful  adviser  were  cordial  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  honorable  to  both;  the  prince 
had  none  of  the  pretensions  of  mere 
rank,  and  was  not  above  following  wise 
counsel,  and  Macdonald,  if  not  a  courtier, 
was  never  obtrusive.  The  practised  eye 
of  the  trained  warrior  perceived  that 
the  archduke  was  unable  to  advance, 
and  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  assured  Macdonald  of  Napo- 
leon's success  on  the  Inn.  M.  Thiers 
must  have  had  these  words  before  him 
when  describing  this  passage  of  the 
campaign  of  1809:  "The  immobility  of 
the  enemy  was  not  natural  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Sacile ;  I  made  this  remark  to  the 
viceroy,  and  induced  him  to  give  orders 
for  a  general  reconnaissance,  and  this 
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he  did.  We  were  following  with  our 
reserves  when  I  remarked  through  a 
telescope  a  precipitate  movement  of 
chariots  and  baggages.  *  We  are  victo- 
rious in  Germany,'  I  said  to  the  viceroy, 
'  the  enemy  is  retreating.'  " 

Though  Eugene  and  Macdonald  con- 
tinued friends,  the  mischief  of  confer- 
ring supreme  command  on  the  unskilful 
viceroy  became  apparent.  The  French 
pursued  the  Austrians  across  the  Piave, 
the  Archduke  John  being  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  to  defend  the  monarchy  on 
the  Danube.  Eugene  lost  an  opportu- 
nity to  cut  off  and  destroy  a  large  de- 
tachment of  the  hostile  army:  "  '  See,'  I 
exclaimed  to  the  viceroy,  '  the  enemy's 
right  wing  is  flying  precipitately.  I  will 
cut  off  its  retreat,  and  this  evening  I  will 
present  ten  thousand  prisoners  to  you.' 
'  Nay,  but  I  see  nothing,'  he  answered. 
'Do  you  not  perceive  that  huge  cloud 
of  dust  that  is  leaving  us?'  'Yes.' 
'  Well,  it  is  easy  to  know  that  that  means 
a  hasty  retreat.  Go  to  the  left,  make  a 
feigned  attack  to  retard  this  movement, 
and  I  will  push  forward  our  right,  and 
advance  our  centre.'  We  separated, 
well  pleased  with  each  other,  but  this 
did  not  last  long,  for  he  had  scarcely  be- 
gun the  movement  on  the  left  when  a 
few  cannon  shots  stopped  him  and  he 
ordered  the  centre  and  right,  whither  I 
was  going  to  halt.  Astonished  at  such 
an  order  I  returned  to  the  centre  and 
found  it  stationary.  We  missed  our 
chance.  ...  I  accompanied  the  prince 
as  far  as  Conegliano ;  the  chief  function- 
aries met  the  viceroy,  and  one  of  them 
said,  '  Ah,  monseigneur,  if  you  had  only 
pushed  forward  two  squadrons  yester- 
day, you  would  have  cut  off  the  entire 
Austrian  right  wing,  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand men.'  " 

Macdonald,  we  are  told  by  M.  Thiers, 
still  wore  the  simple  and  old-fashioned 
uniform  of  the  Republicans  of  1794-99. 
He  became  a  butt  for  petit  maitres  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  on  this  march  from 
Italy,  across  the  Austrian  Alps,  found 
it  difficult  to  make  his  lieutenants  obey 
him:  "One  of  these  was  weak  enough 
i  o  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  other, 
who  pretended  that  the  emperor  had 
given  me  a  command  to  ruin  me,  and 


that  they  would  be  involved  in  my 
disgrace.  .  .  .  Two  days  before  the 
capitulation  of  Laybach,  I  severely  rep- 
rimanded one  of  them,  and  declared 
that  I  would  arrest  and  send  to  the 
emperor  any  officer  who  did  not  obey 
me  at  once." 

The  French  army  had  been  divided 
into  two  masses  —  one,  under  Eugene, 
passing  by  Tarvis  and  Klagenfurth;  the 
other,  led  by  Macdonald,  marching  east- 
wards, by  Trieste  and  Gratz,  in  order  to 
join  the  corps  of  Marmont,  moving  from 
Dalmatia.  The  two  armies  drew  near 
each  other  as  they  descended  into  the 
plains  of  the  Danube;  and  Eugene  at- 
tacked the  Archduke  John  of  Raab. 
He  did  not  wait  for  Macdonald  to  come 
up  —  a  mistake  which  was  nearly  costing 
him  dear.  His  mentor  rebuked  him 
with  characteristic  frankness:  "  '  I  was 
very  sorry,'  he  said,  '  to  leave  you  at 
Papa.  You  would  have  been  very  use- 
ful to  me  in  this  critical  position.'  '  You 
did  more  harm  than  that,'  I  replied. 
'  You  engaged  and  endangered  a  part  of 
your  army  when  you  had  before  you  the 
whole  army  of  Prince  John  in  a  posi- 
tion which  seems  strong;  but  take  heart, 
my  corps  is  at  hand.'  'Where?'  he 
eagerly  cried  out.  '  Go  back  to  your 
men,  it  is  debouching  at  this  moment. 
How  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  your  fore- 
sight,' said  the  prince,  heartily  shaking 
my  hand." 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  baffled  at  As- 
pern  and  Essling,  had  made  his  wonder- 
ful preparations  to  cross  the  Danube, 
and  to  attack  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
the  plains  of  the  Marchfield;  he  had 
summoned  every  available  man  and 
horse  to  join  the  Eagles  in  the  great 
camp  of  Lobau.  Macdonald  and  the 
army  of  Italy  took  part  in  the  passage, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
annals  of  war;  and  the  general  of  the 
Republic  met  the  emperor  for  the  first 
time  for  years:  "My  line  had  scarcely 
deployed,  and  I  had  taken  my  place  on 
the  right,  when  shouts  of  '  Vive  l'em- 
pereur'  was  heard  to  the  left.  The 
soldiers,  seeing  him  passing  at  a  short 
distance,  put  their  shakos  on  their  bay- 
onets, as  a  sign  of  their  delight;  he 
turned  his  charger  towards  the  direction 
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of  the  shouting,  and  recognized  the 
army  of  Italy.  He  rode  along  the  line, 
and  as  he  approached  the  right  I  ad- 
vanced a  little.  He  spoke  to  no  one, 
merely  saluted  by  a  wave  of  the  hand; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  vice- 
roy had  told  me,  especially  that  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  first  interview,  I 
was  no  more  favored  than  the  others." 

Macdonald  blames  Napoleon  for  the 
partial  attack  of  the  Austrian  lines  be- 
fore the  great  fight  of  Wagram.  His 
account  of  the  battle  is  not  good,  and  he 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  admirable 
skill  of  Napoleon,  who,  defeated  and 
outflanked  on  his  left,  broke  the  arch- 
duke's centre  by  a  grand  effort,  and  de- 
cided the  fortunes  of  a  long,  doubtful 
contest.  This  fine  movement  was  led 
by  Macdonald;  and,  had  he  been  prop- 
erly supported  by  Nansonty's  horsemen, 
when  the  Austrians  yielded  to  the  onset 
of  the  Italian  army,  and  to  the  terrible 
batteries  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the 
results,  he  assures  us,  would  have  been 
immense.  Nansonty,  however,  was  not 
in  time,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard 
was  not  allowed  to  engage,  because  not 
ordered  by  their  immediate  chief  —  a 
rule  which,  more  than  once,  led  to  dis- 
aster and  failure,  as  was  notably  seen  at 
Fuentes  d'Onoro:  "  A  general  officer, 
in  a  splendid  uniform,  came  up.  I  did 
not  know  him;  but,  after  the  usual  ex- 
change of  courtesies,  he  complimented 
me  highly  on  the  action  which  had  taken 
place,  expressed  his  extreme  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  courage  which  my  troops 
had  displayed,  and  asked  me  my  name, 
which  I  did  not  give.  '  I  know  you  by 
your  reputation,'  he  answered,  '  and  am 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance  upon 
a  field  of  battle  so  glorious  for  you.' 
Having  replied  to  this  compliment,  I 
asked  him  who  he  was.  It  was  General 
Wathier  of  the  Guard.  I  had  not  heard 
of  him  before.  '  Do  you  command,'  I 
exclaimed,  '  that  fine  and  large  body  of 
cavalry  I  see  in  the  rear?'  'I  do.' 
'Well,  why  did  you  not  charge  the 
enemy  at  the  decisive  moment,  when  I 
had  thrown  him  into  disorder,  and  when 
I  had  several  times  asked  you  to  do  so  ? 
The  emperor  must,  and  will  be,  very 
angry  at  the  immobility  of  the  cavalry 


of  his  Guard,  especially  when  it  had  such 
a  grand  opportunity,  and  certain  and 
great  results  would  have  followed.'  '  In 
the  Guard,'  he  replied,  'we  must  have 
direct  orders,  either  from  the  emperor 
in  person,  or  from  our  chief  Bessieres; 
he  was  wounded,  and  the  emperor  sent 
us  no  message.'  " 

The  emperor  gave  Macdonald  a  mar- 
shal's staff;  the  supreme  grade  had  been 
honorably  won:  "I  saw  the  emperor 
surrounded  by  troops,  who  were  receiv- 
ing his  praises;  he  came  and  embraced 
me  cordially,  saying,  '  Let  us  be  from 
this  day  friends.'  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'in 
life  and  death.'  I  kept  my  word  up  to 
his  abdication.  He  added,  'You  have 
done  admirably,  and  have  done  me  the 
greatest  services  on  this  occasion  and 
throughout  the  campaign;  on  the  field 
of  your  glory,  where  I  owe  you  a  great 
part  of  the  victory  yesterday,  I  make 
you  a  marshal  of  France  —  he  said  this 
word,  and  not  of  the  Empire  —  you 
have  long  deserved  the  honor.'  " 

Macdonald  was  sent  to  observe  part 
of  the  force  of  the  Archduke  John,  who 
had  failed  to  join  his  brother  on  the  field 
of  Wagram.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Vandamme,  one  of  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  Republic,  long  passed  over  like  him- 
self, and  Yandamme  uttered  this  strange 
apostrophe  —  a  sign  of  the  rankling  jeal- 
ousy felt  to  the  last  by  many  a  veteran 
of  Hoche  and  Moreau.  Yandamme  used 
the  same  kind  of  language  the  day  before 
Waterloo:  "  He  declaimed  against  Mar- 
shals Oudinot  and  Marmont,  who  had 
been  raised  to  that  grade  after  me;  as 
for  myself  he  said  it  was  just,  but  he 
abused  the  two  others  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  especially  the  emperor,  who 
had  promised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  to  make  him  duke  and  mar- 
shal. '  He  is  a  coward,  a  forger,  a  liar; 
and,  but  for  me,  Yandamme,  he  would 
still  be  herding  swine  in  Corsica.'  He 
talked  in  this  way  in  the  presence  of 
about  thirty  general  and  superior  offi- 
cers of  his  corps  oV  armee,  and  of  the 
Wurtembergers  too." 

Macdonald  was  soon  afterwards  made 
a  duke;  his  title  of  Tarentum  was  in 
remembrance,  perhaps,  of  his  first  com- 
mand, as  general-in-chief,  in  Italy.     He 
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occupied  Styria  with  part  of  the  Italian 
army.  Unlike  most  of  the  imperial 
proconsuls,  he  enforced  discipline  and 
restrained  plunder;  and,  with  a  charac- 
teristic sense  of  honor,  refused  to  accept 
a  present  from  the  Estates  of  the  prov- 
ince, he  doing,  what  he  rightly  thought, 
was  his  duty.  Napoleon  was  grateful  to 
the  marshal  for  upright  conduct,  very 
different  from  that  of  Mass^na  and  Soult, 
two  of  his  ablest,  but  most  rapacious, 
lieutenants:  "  The  Estates  of  Styria  vis- 
ited me  once,  and  offered  me  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  account  of  the  care  I  had 
taken  to  spare  the  country,  and  of  the 
strict  discipline  I  had  maintained.  I 
refused,  and  as  they  persisted,  said, 
'Well,  if  you  feel  under  an  obligation 
to  me,  there  is  another  way,  and  one 
more  worthy  of  myself,  to  pay  the  debt. 
Look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  men 
which  I  must  leave,  for  the  present,  be- 
hind, and  the  detachment  and  medical 
staff  charged  with  attending  them.'  " 

After  serving  for  a  short  time  in  Spain 
—  the  "ulcer"  of  his  power,  as  Napo- 
leon called  it  —  Macdonald  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Grand 
Army  in  1812.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Kiga  in  this  memorable  campaign,  but 
took  little  part  in  the  operations  in  the 
field,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  appalling 
retreat  from  Moscow.  His  foresight  and 
capacity  were  conspicuously  seen  in  the 
series  of  disasters  that  followed,  and 
distinguish  him  from  most  of  Napole- 
on's generals — mere  satellites,  unequal 
to  independent  command.  His  army 
was  nearly  thirty  thousand  strong,  but 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  these  were 
Prussians,  men  burning  to  avenge  their 
country's  wrongs;  about  five  thousand 
were  faithless  auxiliaries,  South  Ger- 
mans of  the  confederation  of  the  Ehine ; 
and  his  only  trustworthy  soldiers  were 
ten  thousand  French  and  Poles.  The 
troops  had  not  suffered  much  when  he 
began  to  fall  back,  for  the  marshal, 
taught  by  the  experiences  of  Holland 
and  the  Alps,  had  laid  in  great  stores  of 
warm  clothing,  and  discipline  was  pre- 
served until  the  Niemen  was  approached. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  the  defection 
of  York  made  enemies  of  the  whole 
Prussian  contingent;  the  German  allies 


became  unsteady,  and  Macdonald  was 
left  with  a  handful  of  men  to  make  his 
way  to  the  wreck  of  the  main  army. 
He  conducted  the  retreat  admirably  from 
Tilsit  to  Dantzig,  and  gave  excellent 
advice  to  Murat,  left  in  command  of  the 
perishing  host,  as  to  the  proper  strategy 
to  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  general 
rising  of  Germany,  and  the  impending 
crusade  against  the  French  Empire.  No 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  large  French 
garrisons  on  the  Vistula  should  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  united  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  of  the  field:  "  These 
garrisons,  which  we  were  abandoning  to 
their  own  resources,  without  the  pros- 
pect and,  I  will  add,  the  hope  of  succor 
at  hand,  with  the  exception  of  Dantzig, 
were  certain  to  fall  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  through  their  own  weak- 
ness; it  was  already  too  late  for  the 
fortresses  of  Poland  and  for  Pillau,  but 
not  for  Dantzig.  ...  I  proved  that,  by 
adopting  my  plan  we  could  concentrate 
on  the  Oder  all  the  troops  fit  for  the 
field,  that  is,  from  sixty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  The  Kussians  had 
suffered  great  losses ;  the  Prussians  re- 
quired time  for  preparation.  The  posi- 
tion we  should  take  would  enable  us  to 
keep  down  the  greater  part  of  that  mon- 
archy, and  we  could  wait  in  safety  the 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
being  raised  in  France." 

Napoleon,  however,  was  not  on  the 
spot;  when  he  left  the  Grand  Army  at 
Smorgoni  —  one  of  the  capital  mistakes 
of  his  life  —  he  had  calculated  that  he 
would  have  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
including  his  Prussian  and  Austrian  al- 
lies, in  first  line  on  the  verge  of  the 
Niemen;  and  had  this  been  the  case  he 
might  have  been  justified  in  keeping  his 
hold  on  the  Prussian  fortresses.  But 
the  Grand  Army  was  a  thing  of  the  past; 
the  two  hundred  thousand  men  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  forty  thousand 
—  a  mere  horde  of  broken  and  worth- 
less fugitives — and  Macdonald's  coun- 
sel was  plain  common  sense.  Murat, 
however,  had  completely  lost  his  head; 
and,  really,  was  one  of  these  mere  ser- 
vitors who  could  do  nothing  without  a 
positive  order  from  the  emperor,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant:  "No  objection 
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could  be  made  to  my  reasons;  and  the 
king,  Murat,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
refute  them.  He  thought  a  great  deal 
more  of  escaping  himself,  and  of  re- 
turning to  Naples  —  a  step  he  took  with- 
out informing  the  emperor.  He  handed 
the  command  over  to  Prince  Eugene; 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  emperor  did 
not  give  it  to  the  prince  when  he  left 
the  army." 

The  garrisons  were  thus  left  to  their 
fate,  and  this  unfortunate  course  not 
only  deprived  the  shattered  French 
army  of  valuable  support,  but  had  a 
disastrous  effect  in  1813,  for  it  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  ruinous  efforts  Napo- 
leon made  to  attain  the  fortresses,  and 
of  the  extravagance  of  his  strategy  in 
that  year.  Murat  transmitted  Macdon- 
ald's  plans  to  Napoleon  without  an  ex- 
planation of  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  marshal  was  naturally  much 
displeased:  "  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
carried  out,  at  least  in  part,  the  project 
which  I  had  sent  him  at  his  request. 
1  No,'  he  said,  '  I  have  transmitted  it  to 
the  emperor,  and  shall  receive  his  orders 
in  three  days  at  farthest.'  '  How,'  I  ex- 
claimed. '  You  have  transmitted  what 
I  gave  you  in  confidence.  The  emperor 
who,  doubtless,  is  ignorant  of  all  that 
has  taken,  and  is  taking  place,  will  be 
justly  indignant  if  the  plan  is  not  ex- 
plained with  all  the  parts  in  detail.'  " 

The  French  army  was  driven  to  the 
Elbe;  and  Napoleon,  not  aware  at  first 
of  the  facts,  and  believing  that  the 
retrograde  movement  was  largely  due  to 
Macdonald's  advice,  treated  his  prudent 
lieutenant  with  marked  coldness.  The 
emperor,  however,  when  better  in- 
formed, did  Macdonald  the  justice  he 
certainly  deserved.  The  following  in- 
terview took  place  between  them;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that,  if  undeceived 
as  to  the  state  of  his  military  power  in 
Germany,  Napoleon  still  trusted  in  the 
good  faith  of  Austria.  The  conqueror 
long  clung  to  this  and  other  illusions  in 
1813:  "  I  was  indignant  that  all  my  ex- 
ertions, and  the  devotion  I  had  shown 
was  so  ill  recompensed;  I  did  not  re- 
turn to  court.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  I  was  sent  for;  it  had  become 
known  that  the  king  of  Prussia  not  only 


had  approved  of  the  conduct  of  General 
York,  but  that  he  had  allied  himself  to 
Russia,  and  that  all  his  subjects  were 
taking  up  arms  against  us.  The  em- 
peror acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
misinformed  about  my  conduct,  and  the 
treacherous  policy  of  Prussia;  that  I 
had  acted  judiciously ;  that  he  had  not 
been  exactly  made  aware  of  the  later 
disasters  of  Kowno  and  Wilna.  He 
said  that  our  reverses  had  been  great, 
but  not  irreparable;  that  we  had  both 
conducted  war  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  would  have  to  conduct  it  together; 
that  this  would  be  the  final  campaign, 
and  that  he  requested  me  to  prepare  for 
it;  he  added  that  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  father-in-law,  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  I  shook  my  head,  and  said, 
1  Beware ;  distrust  the  artful  policy  of 
that  Cabinet.'" 

Macdonald  held  an  important  com- 
mand in  the  eventful  campaign  of  1813, 
and  though  not  a  personal  friend,  and 
unsuccessful  in  his  operations,  as  a 
whole,  retained  his  master's  complete 
confidence.  His  "  Reminiscences  "  from 
this  time  forward  are  not  altogether  fair 
to  Napoleon;  they  breathe  the  discon- 
tented and  soured  spirit  of  a  patriotic 
and  clear-sighted  man,  himself  smarting 
from  the  effects  of  defeat,  and  indignant 
that  the  fortunes  of  France  should  be 
made  the  sport  of  utterly  reckless  ambi- 
tion. These  sentiments,  however,  were, 
in  the  main,  just,  and  were  shared  by 
most  of  his  companions-in-arms ;  all 
that  can  be  truly  said  is  that  he  dwells 
too  much  on  the  faults  and  mistakes  of 
his  great  master,  and  not  enough  on 
Napoleon's  genius  in  war.  The  narra- 
tive is  instructive  in  some  parts,  if  it 
does  not  add  much  to  our  previous 
knowledge,  and  it  illustrates  clearly  the 
author's  character.  Macdonald  was 
sceptical  as  to  the  good  faith  of  Austria, 
after  the  armistice  of  Pleistwitz  —  an 
opinion  still  held  by  some  able  writers, 
in  spite  of  Metternich's  protests  and  the 
published  State  papers.  We  have  not 
met  the  following  remark  before:  "  Aus- 
tria was  the  soul  of  the  Congress  of 
Prague;  she  had  pretended  to  be  neu- 
tral during  the  late  hostilities;  but,  as 
transpired  afterwards,  she  had  pledged 
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herself  by  a  treaty  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  since  February.  There  were 
indications  of  this  in  the  position  taken 
by  the  allies  in  their  retreat  before  the 
armistice ;  they  gathered  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bohemian  hills,  instead  of 
recrossing  the  Oder;  had  these  armies 
been  defeated  in  this  position  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  if  Austria  had  meant  to 
make  her  feigned  neutrality  respected 
—  this  was  as  clear  as  daylight." 

The  "  Reminiscences  "  do  not  retrace 
the  main  incidents  of  the  campaign  of 
1813.  Historically  these  form  the  sec- 
ond act  in  the  drama  of  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, and  show  how  the  conditions  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  changed; 
how  the  cause  of  France  was  now  that 
of  a  despotism  of  the  sword,  and  that  of 
old  Europe  the  cause  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  From  a  military  point  of  view 
they  are  instructive  in  the  extreme; 
they  illustrate,  by  most  striking  exam- 
ples, how  Napoleon's  ambition  and  lust 
of  power  occasionally  marred  his  con- 
ceptions in  war,  and  yet  they  abound  in 
instances  of  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
capacity  as  a  great  commander.  Be- 
yond question  he  aimed  at  too  much,  if 
we  recollect  how  inferior  he  was  in 
force,  and  he  wasted  his  resources  and 
courted  defeat  by  trying  to  trample 
Germany  down,  and  to  disengage  his 
garrisons  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula.  Yet 
he  exhibited  over  and  over  again  the 
genius  of  the  warrior  of  1796,  in  this 
gigantic  and  long  doubtful  contest;  and 
had  he  had  the  troops  of  Areola  and 
Rivoli,  he  probably  would  have  retained 
his  hold  on  the  Elbe,  as  he  had  retained 
his  hold  on  the  Adige,  and  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  ill-directed  allies. 
Macdonald  looks  back  at  the  struggle 
with  an  eye  disposed  to  see  Napoleon  in 
an  unfavorable  light;  and  he  scarcely 
alludes  to  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  to  Dres- 
den, and  to  the  fine  operations  on  the 
Elbe,  operations  which,  but  for  unfore- 
seen defection,  would  probably  have 
broken  the  coalition  up.  The  marshal, 
as  is  well  known,  was  given  the  chief 
command  of  one  of  the  secondary  armies, 
thrown  forward,  too  far  from  its  sup- 
ports, towards  the  Oder,  in  the  hope  of 


relieving  the  beleaguered  garrisons ;  and 
he   was  defeated  by  Blucher  upon  the 
Katzbach.     His  sketch  of  the  battle  is 
feeble   and  confused;  and  certainly  he 
committed  a  decided  mistake,  in  fighting 
with  a  flooded  river  in  his  rear,  and  in 
permitting  or  carrying  out  a  plan,  which 
would  have  been  good,  but  for  this  ac- 
cident.    Towards  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  the  scales  of  fortune  were 
evidently   inclining    against  Napoleon, 
the  emperor  asked  for  his  advice;  and, 
like  most  of  the  French  military  chiefs, 
he  counselled  a  general  retreat  to  the 
Saale.    "  One  morning  the  emperor  sent 
me  one  of  his  orderly  officers,  to  find 
out  what  I  thought  about  the  situation 
of  affairs,  and  what  it  was  proper  to  do. 
October  had  come ;  we  had  no  supplies 
but  what  we  could  seize  by  using  force; 
the  soldiers,  however,  had  potatoes  dug 
up  on  the  ground  where  they  were  en- 
camped.    I  told  the  officer  frankly,  that 
if  the  emperor  did  not  immediately  take 
the  offensive,  with  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess—  and  this  seemed  to  me  improb- 
able, for  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  enter  Bohemia  —  he  would 
expose  us  to  a  serious  catastrophe.    The 
army  was   every  day  becoming  weaker 
through  sickness  and  the  want  of  food ;  a 
lost  battle  would  increase  its  weakness, 
and  would  cause  the  expenditure  of  mu- 
nitions, that  could  not  be  replaced;  the 
magazines   were    empty,    the    country 
ruined;  and  in  this  position  of  affairs 
prudence   required  that  we   should   at 
once  fall  back  to  the  Saale,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Leipzig,  and  that  we 
should  strengthen  the  fortresses  on  the 
Oder,  with  which  we  could  still  commu- 
nicate, and  especially  those  on  the  Elbe. 
The  officer  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
being  the  bearer  of  a  message  like  this; 
'Go,'  I  said,  '  the  emperor  will  under- 
stand its  importance ;  he  will  thank  me 
for  my  plain  speaking.'  " 

Such  a  retreat  would,  probably,  have 
averted  Leipzig;  but  it  ultimately  in- 
volved a  retreat  to  the  Rhine;  and  Na- 
poleon would  not  as  yet  abandon  his 
great  central  position  upon  the  Elbe. 
He  hesitated,  however,  perhaps  for  a 
moment:  "  The  officer  returned  within 
some  hours,  and  told  me  he  had  fulfilled 
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his  mission.  The  emperor  was  in  his 
bath,  and  had  admitted  him.  He  had 
listened  attentively,  and  had  only  this 
objection  to  make,  that  the  Saale  was 
not  a  defensive  line,  that  the  Rhine  was, 
and  that  as  I  thought  he  ought  to  re- 
treat, we  should  fall  back  to  the  Ehine. 
1  Go,  tell  the  marshal  so,'  he  said  to  the 
officer." 

The  Grand  Army  was  forced  at  last 
upon  Leipzig;  and  after  a  struggle  of 
three  days,  in  which  the  German  auxil- 
iaries attacked  it  in  the  field  —  a  defec- 
tion naturally  denounced  by  Frenchmen, 
but  which  Napoleon  might  have  fore- 
seen—  it  was  driven  across  the  Elbe  in 
defeat  and  ruin.  Macdonald  throws  no 
fresh  light  on  the  scenes  of  the  battle; 
and  only  confirms  all  that  has  been  said 
respecting  the  fatal  neglect  of  not  bridg- 
ing the  rivers  which  crossed  the  path  of 
the  French  in  retreat,  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  destroying  the  only  bridge 
which  gave  the  army  an  avenue  of  es- 
cape, before  thousands  of  the  troops 
had  effected  the  passage.  These  appall- 
ing scenes  have  been  often  described, 
the  account  of  Marbot  is  especially 
good ;  and  we  shall  not  recur  to  fright- 
ful incidents  again,  which  strikingly 
show  how  the  staff  of  Napoleon,  as  the 
Due  de  Fezensac  has  well  pointed  out, 
was  on  many  occasions  far  from  efficient, 
and  how  the  imperial  lieutenants  would 
not  take  the  simplest  precautions,  or  do 
anything,  without  the  express  command 
of  their  master.  Macdonald,  more  for- 
tunate than  Poniatowski,  contrived  to 
get  over  the  swollen  Elster,  and  thus 
describes  the  heartrending  spectacle 
presented  by  his  troops  on  the  opposite 
bank:  "The  firing  continued  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Elster,  suddenly  it 
ceased.  Our  unhappy  soldiers  were 
driven  in  multitudes  upon  the  river; 
whole  platoons  rushed  in,  and  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  flood;  cries  of  despair 
burst  forth  from  the  bank  on  the  town 
side;  my  men  saw  me,  and  above  the 
shouting  and  confusion,  I  distinctly 
heard  these  exclamations,  '  Marshal, 
save  your  soldiers,  save  your  children!' 
I  could  do  nothing  for  them.  Agitated 
by  passion,  anger,  fury,  I  shed  tears." 

The  retreat  of  the  beaten  army  to  the 


Rhine  was  scarcely  less  disastrous  than 
that  from  Moscow.  Even  Marbot  tells 
us  that  the  French  soldiery  were  indig- 
nant at  the  shameful  neglect  which  had 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  stood  sullenly  aloof  from  the 
emperor.  Macdonald  was  naturally  full 
of  resentment,  and  places  Napoleon's 
conduct  in  the  worst  aspect.  This  was 
his  first  interview  with  the  defeated  con- 
queror: "The  emperor  listened  to  my 
story  without  interrupting  me,  the  by- 
standers were  deeply  moved,  and  showed 
their  sympathy  in  their  attitude.  I 
ended  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
losses  of  the  army  in  men  and  material 
were  immense,  and  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost  to  save  its  wreck,  and  to 
regain  the  Rhine.  We  were  at  Mark- 
randstadt;  I  had  walked  several  leagues, 
I  was  still  wet  through,  and  very  tired. 
The  emperor  saw  this,  and  coolly  said, 
'You  had  better  take  rest.'  I  left  his 
presence  indignant  at  this  callous  indif- 
ference." 

It  was  not,  however,  only  men  like 
Macdonald,  who  felt  indignation  during 
the  retreat  from  Leipzig.  The  favor- 
ites of  the  old  army  of  Italy,  loaded  by 
Napoleon  with  wealth  and  honors, 
joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  com- 
plaint. The  authority  of  the  emperor, 
founded  on  success,  had,  in  fact,  begun 
to  slip  away  from  him;  and  the  sons  of 
the  Revolution  had  no  scruples  in  de- 
nouncing their  chief  in  adverse  fortune. 
Augereau  broke  out  in  characteristic 
Billingsgate:  "He  answered  me  with 

an  oath:  'Does   the  b know  what 

he  is  doing?  Have  you  not  already 
seen  this?  Have  you  not  heard  that 
during  the  late  events,  and  especially 
since  the  catastrophe  which  has  fol- 
lowed, he  has  lost  his  head  ?  The  cow- 
ard! He  deserted  and  sacrificed  us  all; 
and  do  you  think  me  such  a  fool,  or  a 
madman,  that  I  should  allow  myself  to 
be  slain  or  taken  prisoner  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Leipzig  ?  You  ought  to  have 
done  as  I  did,  and  gone  away.'  " 

Even  Murat,  the  emperor's  near  kins- 
man, and  raised  by  him  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  could  not  refrain  from  expres- 
sions like  these ;  in  truth  he  was  already 
plotting  treason:  "The  king  of  Naples 
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told  me  that  the  emperor  intended  to 
direct  me  to  make  out  a  good  defensive 
position,  for  he  wished  to  make  a  halt  of 

five  or  six  days.     'F ,'  added  Mu- 

rat,  '  make  out  a  bad  one,  otherwise  he 
will  ruin  himself,  as  well  as  ourselves.'  " 

Macdonald  fearlessly  urged  his  master 
not  to  lose  a  moment  to  attain  the  Rhine. 
In  good  and  evil  fortune  he  was  always 
frank,  to  the  astonishment  of  imperial 
courtiers:  "I  was  introduced.  The 
emperor  gave  me  the  commission  which 
I  had  heard  of  from  Murat.  '  This 
reconnaissance  is,  at  present,  impossi- 
ble,' I  said.  'The  fog  is  so  thick  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  clearly  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  paces.  But  do  you  really  in- 
tend to  halt  here  ?  '  '  The  troops  are 
fatigued,'  replied  the  emperor,  '  and  the 
enemy  pursues  slowly;  they  are  all  in 
need  of  repose.'  'That,'  I  retorted, 
'  would  be  all  very  well  in  different  cir- 
cumstances; but  in  the  actual  state  of 
disorganization,  and  I  must  add,  of  de- 
moralization of  the  army,  it  would  be  of 
no  use.  You  must,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, fall  back  on  the  Rhine  ;  besides,  the 
men  are  hurrying  to  the  river  in  dis- 
order.' 'Nevertheless,'  he  said,  'I  am 
informed  that  a  great  number  had  been 
stopped,  and  that  fifteen  battalions  of 
those  fugitives  had  been  pursued.'  '  You 
are  nattered  and  deceived,'  I  firmly 
expressed.  '  It  was  the  same  thing  after 
the  death  of  Turenne  and  the  rout  of  his 
army.'  " 

Napoleon  more  than  once  showed,  in 
his  wonderful  career,  after  Moscow  and 
in  1814  and  1815,  that  he  was  not  equal 
to  himself  in  extreme  misfortune.  He 
gives  proof  of  this  defect  during  the 
retreat  from  Leipzig:  "I  joined  the 
emperor,  and  spoke  strongly  to  him 
about  the  position  of  affairs.  '  What 
would  you  have  me  do,'  he  replied,  with 
apathy ;  '  I  give  orders  and  no  one  at- 
tends to  them.'  .  .  .  On  other  occa- 
sions, at  a  sign,  at  a  gesture,  at  a  signal, 
and  from  his  lips,  every  one  was  in 
movement,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  frantic." 

Macdonald,  however,  is  not  just  in 
insinuating  that  Napoleon  gave  proof  of 
want  of  personal  courage  before  Hanau, 
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a  victory  due  to  his  admirable  skill,  that 
threw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  last  stage 
of  the  retreat.  It  is  puerile  to  make  a 
charge  of  this  kind,  which  reveals  the 
animus  of  the  discontented  marshal: 
"  The  emperor  appeared  followed  by 
his  Guards  and  by  other  corps ;  he  asked 
me  for  information,  which  I  gave;  I  had 
estimated  the  enemy's  force  at  thirty 
thousand  men  at  least.  '  Can  we  ex- 
amine his  position  without  danger,'  he 
added.  'Without  danger,  no;  but  we 
must  run  risks,  as  I  have  done  myself.' 
'  Well,  let  us  retreat.'  As  we  were 
moving  forward,  a  shell  fell  and  burst 
near  him,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  He 
stopped,  dismounted,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible after  this  to  get  him  out  of  the 
wood." 

The  old  republican  soldier  spoke  out 
his  mind  to  his  great  master  as  to  the 
extreme  imprudence  of  rejecting  the 
offers  of  Austria  in  1813  ;  even  if  Aus- 
tria was  acting  a  double  part,  the  accept- 
ance of  her  terms  would  have  put  her 
in  the  wrong,  and  rallied  opinion  in 
France  to  the  emperor.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  Napoleon  allowed  such 
freedom;  but,  even  in  the  days  of  his 
absolute  power,  he  sometimes  bore  much 
from  the  chiefs  of  his  armies:  "  '  Why,' 
I  said,  '  did  you  not  agree  to  the  condi- 
tions sooner  ?  The  army  wished  it  ex- 
tremely; the  honor  of  its  arms  had  been 
restored;  its  chief  commanders  begged 
for  this  in  its  name,  and  in  that  of 
France  in  distress.  I  myself  explained 
the  danger  of  the  situation  to  you;  I 
represented  to  you  that  it  was  difficult 
enough  to  contend  against  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
what  would  it  be  when  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  other  lesser  States  should  join  them? 
Our  losses,  no  doubt,  had  been  in  some 
measure  repaired,  but  with  what  means  ? 
With  children  of  the  new  levy,  with 
young  horses,  not  trained,  and  already 
worn  out  by  long  and  forced  marches; 
the  return  of  hostilities  would  cause  our 
communications  to  be  intercepted;  a 
serious  defeat  would  ruin  us;  we  had 
neither  a  store  of  provisions  nor  maga- 
zines; above  all,  demoralization  was  to 
be  avoided.'     All  this  reasoning  had 
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had  no  effect  on  him  during  the  nego- 
tiations ; '  to-day  he  admitted  it  was 
right." 

In  the  winter  of  1813,  as  Macdonald 
was  in  command  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
charged  with  an  impossible  task,  the 
defence  of  Holland,  the  allies,  surpris- 
ing Napoleon  by  their  bold  movements, 
invaded  France  even  before  he  ex- 
pected; and  the  marshal,  with  most  of 
his  brother  chiefs,  was  forced  back  to 
the  plains  of  Champagne,  to  endeavor 
to  resist  the  hosts  of  Europe.  Mac- 
donald had  been  promised  large  rein- 
forcements, but  Napoleon  had  hardly  a 
man  to  send  him ;  and  he  contemplates 
the  grand  contest  of  1814,  like  that  of 
1813,  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  this  instance  also,  the  emperor 
tried  to  accomplish  more  than  was  pos- 
sible with  his  actual  military  strength; 
he  aimed  at  defending  three-fourths  of 
his  empire,  whereas  he  should  have 
thought  only  of  defending  France ;  and 
his  strategy,  as  a  whole,  reveals  this 
error.  But  his  operations  on  the  Marne 
and  the  Seine  are  masterpieces  of  war 
of  the  highest  order  ;  they  recall  the 
achievements  of  1796-7,  and  they  shed 
a  splendid  light  of  glory  on  his  fall. 
Macdonald  scarcely  alludes  to  these 
grand  passages  of  arms,  though  his  po- 
sition on  the  Marne  gave  Napoleon  an 
opportunity  to  strike  down  Blucher,  and 
to  win  a  series  of  triumphs  almost  un- 
paralleled. The  marshal  was  engaged 
towards  the  close  of  the  contest  in  re- 
sisting Schwartzenberg  upon  the  Seine ; 
and  this  short  anecdote  again  illustrates 
how  the  special  privileges  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  were  often  attended  with  bad 
results:  "I  found  Marshal  Oudinot  at 
Grey  and  the  Granges ;  and  on  my  ask- 
ing him  why  he  had  left  his  position  in 
the  morning,  he  said  that  the  Young 
Guard  was  not  made  to  be  a  rear-guard. 
'In  that  case,'  I  replied,  'I  have  no 
more  orders  to  give  you,  seek  them  from 
the  emperor.'  " 

Macdonald  asserts  that  he  was  the 
only  marshal  who  warned  Napoleon 
that  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  when  the 
emperor  was  surprised  at  Arics-sur- 
Aube.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
the  celebrated  march  to  relieve  the  for- 


tresses on  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle, 
and  to  fall  on  the  communications  of 
the  allies,  with  an  army  largely  in- 
creased by  the  garrisons,  the  last  great 
manoeuvre  of  the  campaign  of  1814.  He 
informs  us  that  he  urged  the  emperor  to 
persist  in  the  movement,  though  Paris 
should  fall,  wise  counsel  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  but  rejected  by  Napoleon 
on  political  grounds:  "  Whatever  orders 
you  may  give,"  I  said,  "Paris  left  with- 
out defence  will  have  succumbed  before 
we  can  arrive,  if  you  go  there,  what- 
ever may  be  the  celerity  of  your  move- 
ments. In  your  place,  I  would  march 
on  to  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  collect- 
ing part  of  their  garrisons,  would  carry 
on  an  internecine  war  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  cutting  his  communications  and 
intercepting  his  envoys  and  reinforce- 
ments; he  will  be  compelled  to  fall  back, 
and  you  can  make  the  fortresses  your 
base  of  operations." 

The  Empire  had  fallen  in  a  few  days ; 
and  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
immense  catastrophe  was  the  extrava- 
gance of  Napoleon's  conduct,  as  a  leader 
of  armies,  and  chief  of  a  State,  during 
the  years  immediately  before  his  over- 
throw. Macdonald  was  not  the  only 
adviser  who  had  warned  him  that  his 
efforts  to  keep  down  Europe  by  military 
force,  and  to  refuse  offers  of  peace, 
would  be  attended  by  the  gravest  disas- 
ters. His  lieutenants  had  urged  him  in 
1812  not  to  advance  on  Moscow;  they 
had  entreated  him  in  1813  not  to  stand 
on  the  Elbe,  and  to  attempt  to  hold  all 
Germany  in  his  grasp;  m  1814  Soult 
had  plainly  told  him  that  the  defence  of 
France  should  be  his  only  object;  he 
had  been  advised  by  Caulaincourt  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  to  Austria  long 
before  Leipzig.  How  was  it  then  that 
the  greatest  of  captains,  and  certainly 
the  ablest  sovereign  of  his  time,  did  not 
see  what  was  seen  by  very  inferior  men; 
overleaped  himself  in  his  vaulting  am- 
bition; ran  into  wild  excesses  in  war 
and  in  peace;  and  exhibited,  in  this 
phase  of  his  career,  the  perversion  of 
genius,  which  is  akin  to  foolishness? 
The  answer  to  the  question  is,  in  part, 
to  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  Napo- 
leon's natural  character;  over-confidence 
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and  arrogance  were  his  distinctive 
faults;  and  these  are  perilous  qualities 
m  generals  and  statesmen.  But  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  sought  in  surveying  the 
circumstances  of  his  life;  he  had  been 
invincible  for  many  years ;  he  had  over- 
run and  subdued  the  Continent;  he  had 
founded  an  empire  that  seemed  of  ada- 
mant; and  the  lord  of  three-fourths  of 
Europe,  in  the  pride  of  his  power, 
scoffed  at  the  menaces  of  adverse  for- 
tune, would  not  believe  that  he  could 
not  regain  a  supremacy  that  had  been 
finally  lost,  and  trusted,  to  the  latest 
mom  nit,  to  the  magic  of  a  sword,  which 
had  been  a  talisman  of  victories  beyond 
all  example.  It  was  thus  that  Napoleon 
fought  for  his  whole  empire  to  the  last; 
that  he  rejected  the  overtures  made  by 
the  allies;  and  that  he  risked  every- 
thing on  the  hazards  of  war;  and  thus, 
too,  it  was  that,  in  this  desperate  con- 
test, he  committed  a  series  of  grave 
mistakes;  knew  not  how  to  proportion 
means  to  ends;  showed  a  want  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  simple  prudence,  which 
ordinary  persons  could  not  understand. 
Yet  the  spectacle  which  this  extraordi- 
nary man  presented,  in  his  gigantic  fall, 
was  not  that  of  mere  blind  recklessness, 
rushing  inconsiderately  to  a  certain 
fate;  it  was  that  of  genius,  grand  even 
in  its  aberrations,  contending  against 
irresistible  force,  and  keeping  the  issue 
long  doubtful;  and  it  must  be  observed 
that,  even  to  the  last,  it  required  but 
little  to  incline  the  scales  of  fortune,  so 
immense  was  Napoleon's  superiority  in 
war.  Macdonald  does  not  give  due 
weight  to  these  facts;  and  this  part  of 
his  book,  therefore,  is  not  just. 

We  have  reached  the  most  honorable 
passage  in  the  marshal's  career.  The 
emperor,  and  his  still  large  army,  had 
attained  Fontainbleau,  after  the  fate  of 
Paris,  and  his  purpose  was  to  attack  the 
allies  in  the  rear,  distributed  carelessly 
around  the  capital,  an  operation  which, 
he  has  declared,  must  have  been  suc- 
cessful. His  lieutenants,  however,  were 
sick  of  the  war;  they  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  Napoleon  intended  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  in  the  very  streets 
of  Paris,  and  they  resolved  to  oppose  an 
attempt  of  the  kind.     They  made  Mac- 


donald their  spokesman,  and  he  tran- 
scribes part  of  his  account  of  this 
eventful  interview.  M.  Thiers  has,  in 
some  measure,  toned  down  the  lan- 
guage; but  the  text  of  this  work  was, 
we  believe,  before  him:  "' The  troops 
say  that  you  are  summoning  them  to 
march  on  the  capital,  they  share  our 
regrets,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  in 
their  name  that  they  will  not  expose  it 
to  the  fate  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  Our  reso- 
lution has  been  formed,  and  whatever 
you  may  do,  we  are  determined  to  have 
done  with  the  present  state  of  things; 
as  for  myself,  I  declare  that  my  sword 
shall  never  be  drawn  against  French- 
men, or  stained  with  French  blood.'  " 

Macdonald  then  handed  Napoleon  a 
letter  from  Bermonville  —  we  have  met 
him  before  —  he  was  a  member  of  the 
new  Parisian  government  —  and  this 
repeated  the  previous  statement,  that 
the  allies  would  not  treat  with  the  em- 
peror. Napoleon  at  once  consented  to 
abdicate ;  but  it  will  be  observed  he  still 
thought  he  could  defeat  the  allies;  and 
those  who  describe  him  as  a  mere  heart- 
less tyrant,  should  bear  in  mind  that  he 
made  no  stipulation  for  himself,  and 
thought  only  of  the  empress  and  his  in- 
fant son. 

"  '  Well,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  since 
it  is  so  I  will  abdicate.  My  wish  was 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  France.  I  have 
failed;  events  have  turned  against  me. 
I  do  not  intend  to  increase  our  misfor- 
tunes; but  if  I  abdicate,  what  will  you 
do  ?  Do  you  wish  to  have  the  king  of 
Home  as  my  successor,  and  the  empress 
as  regent  ?  '  We  unanimously  agreed. 
'  We  must,'  he  added,  '  treat  for  an 
armistice,  and  I  shall  send  commission- 
ers to  Paris.  I  select  for  this  important 
mission  marshals  the  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza.  .  .  .'  The  emperor, 
after  the  act  of  abdication  had  been 
drawn  up,  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  careless  air, '  Bah, 
gentlemen,  leave  all  this  alone,  let  us 
march  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  defeat 
them!  '•  He  had  remarked,  '  I  will  pre- 
pare instructions  for  the  commissioners, 
but  I  prohibit  them  from  making  per- 
sonal conditions  for  myself.'  " 
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Nov,  Marmont,  and  Caulaincourt  had, 
we  have  seen,  been  selected  by  Napo- 
leon to  treat  for  his  cause;  but  Marmont 
was  replaced  by  Macdonald  at  the  last 
moment.  The  three  plenipotentiaries 
had  now  reached  Paris,  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Czar  Alexander,  the 
arbiter  of  the  situation  for  the  time. 
The  conversation  was  friendly  and 
long,  and  Macdonald  and  Caulaincourt 
strongly  urged  the  claims  of  Marie 
Louise  and  of  the  king  of  Rome,  and 
denounced  the  Bourbons,  the  Senate, 
Talleyrand,  and  his  crew.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  could  have  succeeded, 
for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  had 
been  almost  arranged;  but  they  terrified 
the  provisional  government:  "  We  went 
to  the  house  of  Marshal  Ney.  We  were 
told  that  our  arrival  had  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  among  the  partisans  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  more  than  two 
thousand  white  cockades  had  been  taken 
out  of  peoples'  hats;  the  Senate  was  in 
a  state  of  consternation." 

The  defection,  however,  of  the  corps 
of  Marmont  at  this  crisis  decided  the 
question,  and  made  the  efforts  of  the 
envoys  hopeless.  Macdonald  endeavors 
to  palliate  Marmont's  conduct;  but  his 
was  a  repentance  like  that  of  Judas; 
and  he  infamously  betrayed  a  too  gen- 
erous master.  The  czar  announced  the 
decision  of  the  allies:  "He  spoke  at 
once  on  the  subject  of  our  conference, 
and  said  that  our  request  had  been  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Thus  was 
extinguished  the  last  and  feeble  ray  of 
hope  which  our  first  interview  had  pro- 
duced, namely,  that  a  regency  would  be 
established  after  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon in  favor  of  his  son." 

The  plenipotentiaries  next  fought  for 
Napoleon's  interests,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  Elba  was  assigned  to  him.  The 
language  of  the  czar  was  noble  and  gen- 
erous: "Napoleon  has  been  unfortu- 
nate ;  from  this  day  forward  I  am  once 
more  his  friend;  all  has  been  forgotten. 
He  shall  have  the  island  of  Elba,  or 
some  other  spot  to  rule  over;  he  is  to 
retain  the  title  by  which  he  has  been 
generally  known;  his  family  will  have 
pensions,  and  will  retain  their  property. 
Tell  hiin,  gentlemen,  that  if  he  will  not 


accept  this  sovereignty,  and  cannot  find 
an  asylum  elsewhere,  he  may  come  to 
my  dominions ;  he  will  be  received  as  a 
sovereign;  he  may  take  the  word  of 
Alexander." 

Macdonald,  Ney,  and  Caulaincourt 
returned  to  Fontainbleau  and  were 
thanked  by  Napoleon  for  their  services. 
The  abdication  was  signed,  and  Elba 
accepted;  and  Macdonald  confesses 
that  the  allies  felt  an  immense  sense  of 
relief  when  all  was  over.  Napoleon's 
military  power  was,  in  truth,  still  for- 
midable; and  if  the  marshals  had  re- 
solved to  fall  away  from  him  the  great 
mass  of  the  army  was  devoted  to  his 
cause:  "  Napoleon  had  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  in 
his  favor,  and  the  whole  of  the  National 
Guard;  the  allies  by  no  means  felt 
themselves  secure.  The  armies,  still 
numerous,  which  had  evacuated  Spain, 
the  frontiers  of  Italy  and  Piedmont 
could  unite  with  ours;  the  garrisons  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  could  form  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  could  support 
the  risings,  which  though  at  first  par- 
tial, might  become  national;  the  energy 
of  Napoleon,  though  weakened  by  mul- 
tiplied reverses,  might  awaken  and  pow- 
erfully stir  Prance." 

Macdonald  and  Caulaincourt  had  loy- 
ally served  the  emperor  in  these  nego- 
tiations, from  first  to  last.  But  Ney 
had  begun  to  play  a  double  part;  the 
"bravest  of  the  brave"  was  really  a 
weak  man ;  and  while  still  acting  as  his 
master's  envoy,  had  made  his  peace 
with  the  provisional  government:  "  We 
were  at  dinner  with  Marshal  Ney,  when 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  came  into  the 
room,  and,  with  a  radiant  face,  said 
'Your  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia  in  the  best  spirit.' 
He  pointed  to  an  order  on  his  neck, 
given  to  him  by  that  sovereign :  '  There 
is  the  proof.'  ,  He  added  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  the  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  thanked  the  mar- 
shal for  the  important  counsel  he  had 
given." 

Napoleon  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
noble  conduct  of  Macdonald  at  this  most 
trying  crisis.  The  one  of  the  marshals, 
who   owed  him  least,  and  had  never 
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been  anything  like  a  friend,  had  de- 
fended his  cause  with  the  most  loyal 
energy,  while  favorites  and  satellites 
had  forsaken  him  and  fled.  We  can 
only  quote  a  part  of  Macdonald's  de- 
scription of  his  well-known  parting  with 
the  fallen  conqueror  ;  the  marshal,  it 
will  be  seen,  seems  to  have  been  not 
aware  that  Napoleon  had  taken  poison  a 
few  hours  before :  — 

"  The  emperor,  shaking  off  his  sad 
thoughts,  sat  up  with  a  less  preoccu- 
pied look  ;  but  his  complexion  had  not 
changed,  his  countenance  was  dark  with 
melancholy.  '  I  feel  a  little  better,'  he 
said,  and  then  added  :  '  Duke  of  Taren- 
tum,  I  am  deeply  moved  and  most 
grateful  for  your  conduct  and  devoted- 
ness.  I  did  not  know  you  well;  I  had 
been  put  on  my  guard  against  you;  I 
have  done  much  for  and  enriched  many 
others,  but  they  have  abandoned  and 
deserted  me,  and  you,  who  owed  me 
nothing,  have  remained  faithful!  I  ap- 
preciate your  loyalty  when  it  is  too  late ; 
and  I  sincerely  regret  that  my  present 
situation  does  not  permit  me  to  recog- 
nize it,  and  that  I  can  only  thank  you 
by  words.  I  know  that  your  sense  of 
honor  and  disinterestedness  have  left 
you  without  a  fortune.  I  am  aware, 
too,  that  you  nobly  refused  in  1809  to 
accept  a  donation  from  the  Estates  of 
Gratz,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
strict  discipline  and  good  order  you 
maintained  among  my  troops,  and  for 
your  perfect  equity  in  doing  justice  to  all. 
I  have  been  rich  and  powerful,  I  am  now 
poor.'  '  I  flatter  myself,'  I  answered, 
'that  your  Majesty  esteems  me  suffi- 
ciently to  believe  that  I  would  not  ac- 
cept a  recompense  from  you  in  your 
present  position;  my  conduct  —  and  you 
value  it  too  highly  —  was  wholly  disin- 
terested.' '  This  I  know,'  he  said,  clasp- 
ing my  hand;  'but  you  may,  without 
hurt  to  your  delicacy  of  mind,  accept 
another  kind  of  gift  —  I  mean,  the  sabre 
of  Mourad  Bey,  worn  by  myself  at  the 
Battle  of  Mount  Thabor;  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance of  me  and  of  my  friend- 
ship.' He  had  it  sent  for,  and  offered 
it  to  me ;  I  thought  I  might  take  a  pres- 
ent of  the  kind;  I  thanked  him  warmly; 


we  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and  cor- 
dially embraced." 

With  a  characteristic  sense  of  honor, 
Macdonald  refused  to  declare  for  the 
Bourbons,  until  the  treaty  of  abdication 
had  been  ratified.  He  stood  alone  with 
Caulaincourt  in  taking  this  part:  "  M. 
de  Talleyrand  came  forward  and  said, 
'  Now  that  all  is  finished,  we  ask  you< 
gentlemen,  to  express  your  adhesion  to 
the  new  order  of  things.1  Marshal  Ney 
hastened  to  say  he  had  done  so.  *  I  do 
not  address  myself  to  you,  but  to  the 
Dukes  of  Tarentum  and  Vicenza.'  I 
simply  replied  that  I  refused,  and  Cau- 
laincourt said  the  same." 

The  same  fearless  and  chivalrous  spirit 
distinguished  the  later  parts  of  Macdon- 
ald's career.  He  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  Bourbons,  as  became  his  position, 
but  he  remained  true  to  them  through 
all  the  changes  of  fortune.  He  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII., 
and  received  one  of  the  great  provincial 
governments,  bestowed  on  the  marshals 
as  props  of  the  throne.  But  he  per- 
ceived and  resented  the  faults  of  the 
Bourbons;  and  he  has  dwelt,  in  these 
pages,  at  some  length  on  the  follies  of 
the  returned  emigre's,  on  the  violence  of 
the  extreme  Royalist  faction,  and  the 
infatuated  policy  which  combined  all 
the  interests  of  the  Revolution  against 
the  monarchy.  Especially  mischievous 
were  the  progresses  of  the  royal  princes, 
made  in  the  hope  of  winning  popular 
favor,  but  only  arousing  anger  and  bad 
blood,  owing  to  a  series  of  extravagant 
errors ;  and  he  boldly  expressed  his  views 
on  the  subject.  "The  princes  were  sur- 
rounded by  their  partisans  alone ;  they 
only  saw  the  men  of  the  old  regime; 
they  had  nothing  but  words  of  feigned 
politeness  for  the  authorities,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  appointments,  had  not 
been  changed.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
saw  and  learned  nothing,  for  they  looked 
through  the  eyes  of  men  full  of  the 
passions  of  the  past.  The  result  was 
mistrust  and  discontent  more  strongly 
excited." 

After  the  extraordinary  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  Macdonald  was  placed 
in  command  at  Lyons,  and  did  his  best 
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to  resist  the  imperial  exile.  He  had 
resolved  to  lead  in  person  a  few  daring 
men,  and  to  tire  on  the  little  band  which 
attended  the  emperor.  He  insists  —  we 
believe  he  was  wholly  mistaken  —  that 
the  enterprise  might  have  succeeded: 
"It  is  a  proof  that  my  calculations  were 
not  irrational,  that  when  I  was  at 
Bourges,  after  the  army  had  submitted, 
the  Grenadiers  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
soldiers,  officers,  nay,  the  commandant 
himself,  were  all,  being  asked  one  after 
the  other,  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
they  were  enchanted  at  returning  to 
France,  but  that  had  they  met  the  least 
resistance,  the  least  obstacle,  nay,  had 
a  shot  been  fired,  they  would  have 
thrown  down  their  arms  and  asked  for 
mercy!  " 

Authority,  however,  slipped  from  the 
marshal's  hands,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  Lyons  in  the  universal  revolt  of 
the  soldiery  gathering  around  their  un- 
forgotten  chief.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  found  the  king  still  hopeful,  owing 
to  the  pledges  of  Ney;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate marshal,  it  appears  certain,  uttered 
the  celebrated  words  which  were  laid  to 
his  charge:  "  I  have  great  confidence  in 
Marshal  Ney,"  said  the  king;  "he  has 
promised  to  arrest  him,  and  to  bring  him 
in  an  iron  cage." 

Macdonald  entreated  the  king  not  to 
go  to  La  Vendee,  when  the  triumph  of 
Napoleon  had  become  certain ;  and  urged 
Louis  XVIII.  to  remain  in  France.  He 
bade  the  monarch  farewell  on  the  fron- 
tier, for  he  did  not  choose  to  bear  the 
odious  name  of  e'migre' ;  his  language 
was  characteristic:  "  I  have  loyally  done 
all  that  in  me  lay  to  support  the  author- 
ity of  your  Majesty,  and  to  keep  your 
Majesty  in  your  dominions;  you  choose 
to  leave  them;  I  will  conduct  you  in 
safety  to  the  frontier,  but  I  will  not  go 
further." 

The  marshal  remained  quiescent  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Napoleon's  overtures  con- 
veyed in  flattering  terms  by  Davoust: 
"  He  said  that  he  had  been  sent,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  to  repeat  the  ex- 
pression of  his  gratitude  on  account  of 
my  conduct  in  the  last  agony  of  the  Em- 
pire; that  he  wished   to  thank  me  in 


person,  and  that  he  proposed  a  public 
or  private  interview,  at  my  choice.  I 
at  once  replied,  that  I  had  been  true  to 
his  cause  and  his  person  to  the  last  mo- 
ment; that  I  had  other  engagements 
which  I  would  fulfil  with  the  same  loy- 
alty, and  that  Napoleon  doubtless  es- 
teemed me  enough  not  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  could  lead  me  astray  by  allure- 
ments of  wealth  to  this,  a  high  office. 
I  had  formed  a  decided  resolve  which 
nothing  could  shake,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  persist  any  further." 

Macdonald  evidently  was  indignant 
with  Ney,  whose  conduct  had  shocked 
Napoleon  himself :  ' '  Our  carriages  were 
facing  each  other,  when  a  voice  from  his 
desired  it  to  stop.  'Go  to  Paris,'  he 
said;  'you  will  be  well  received;  the  em- 
peror will  give  you  a  friendly  welcome.' 
'I  shall  dispense  with  his  politeness,' 
was  my  answer;  'I  will  not  see  him, 
and  I  will  not  join  his  party.'  " 

The  marshal  took  no  part  in  the  Roy- 
alist movement  which  agitated  Paris 
after  Waterloo.  The  highest  honors 
were  properly  bestowed  on  him  at  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  he 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  had  the  refusal  of  the  ministry 
of  war;  and  was  given  the  command  of 
the  still  powerful  army  which  had  re- 
treated behind  the  Loire.  This  was  a 
delicate  and  most  difficult  trust;  the 
soldiery  were  exasperated  at  their  late 
defeat,  and  at  what  they  rightly  deemed 
the  vile  treason  of  Fouche;  and  the 
higher  ranks  swarmed  with  partisans  of 
Napoleon,  fearing  for  their  lives,  and 
detesting  the  Bourbons.  Macdonald 
admirably  fulfilled  his  mission,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  troops,  and  restored  disci- 
pline, and  saved  many  officers  from  pro- 
scription and  death.  He  tells  us  how 
he  baffled  the  emissaries  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Junta  in  Paris,  to  arrest  and 
immolate  some  of  the  bravest  men  in 
France:  'At  the  close  of  the  day  Body 
Guards  in  disguise  presented  themselves 
to  me.  They  had  been  furnished  by  the 
commandants  of  the  gendarmerie  with 
directions  to  obey  the  orders  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  to  arrest  the  persons 
named  in  the  ordinances.  ...  I  did  not 
know  how  to  find  out  those   who  had 
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been  threatened  in  order  to  give  them 
warning.  The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  had 
just  left  me.  ...  I  called  on  him  at 
once,  and  told  him  of  what  was  on  foot. 
'At  once,'  I  said,  'give  notice  to  every 
individual  contained  in  these  lists;  send 
messengers  to  the  cantonments;  they 
will  have  eight  or  nine  hours  to  escape.' 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was  accomplished, 
but  they  all  got  off  well,  even  General 
Laborde,  who  had  the  gout." 

Unfortunate  Ney  might,  it  seems, 
have  escaped;  jealousy  had  been  one  of 
his  motives  for  abandoning  the  king; 
and  jealousy,  perhaps,  led  to  his  cruel 
fate.  In  truth,  he  had  not  been  himself 
since  he  had  betrayed  the  Bourbons; 
this  had  been  evident  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo :  — 

"  Unhappy  Marshal  Ney  might  have 
had  this  advantage,  had  he  at  once  made 
use  of  the  passports  obtained  by  his  wife 
from  the  leaders  of  the  allied  armies. 
She  begged  him  on  her  knees  not  to  lose 
a  moment  and  to  set  off.  He  dryly  re- 
plied, *  Madame,  you  are  thinking  of 
getting  rid  of  me!'  The  unfortunate 
widow  told  me  herself  this  characteristic 
tale." 

Macdonald  used  all  his  influence,  un- 
fortunately in  vain,  to  disabuse  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  false  notion,  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  bring 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  strove  to  mod- 
erate the  frenzy  of  the  vindictive  Royal- 
ists. He  freely  declared  his  mind  to  the 
king:  "The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  existing  position  of  affairs  and  on 
the  causes  which  had  produced  it;  reck- 
less charges  were  made,  that  all  parties, 
especially  the  army,  had  entered  into  a 
vast  plot  to  overthrow  the  royal  govern- 
ment and  to  restore  Napoleon.  I  in- 
sisted, on  the  contrary,  that  the  errors 
of  the  ministers  —  I  could  speak  boldly 
of  these,  for  they  had  been  openly  con- 
fessed in  the  proclamation  from  Cam- 
bray —  the  prodigalities,  the  iniquities, 
the  abuses,  the  powers  that  had  been 
wrongly  conferred,  the  violation  of  the 
charter,  the  arrogance,  the  scorn  shown 
by  those  in  high  places  —  that  all  this, 
in  a  word,  had  exasperated  the  army 
and  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  that  a 
serious  agitation  would  have  been  the 


result,  even  if  Napoleon  had  not  made 
his  appearance." 

These  "  Reminiscences  "  close  at  this 
point,  and  we  shall  not  dwell  on  Mac- 
donald's  later  years.  The  marshal  died, 
full  of  honors,  in  1840,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  remains  of  Napoleon  were 
brought  from  St.  Helena  and  restored  to 
France.  He  was  a  most  striking  figure 
among  the  warriors  of  an  extraordinary 
time,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
that,  in  the  land  of  Bayard,  the  son  of  a 
Jacobite-Scottish  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  very  few  soldiers  who  deserved  the 
proud  title  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche 
in  his  revolutionary  and  troubled  day. 
William  O'Conor  Moris. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  year  was  1795,  a  year  of  blood- 
shed, reprisals  dmeutes,  terror,  though 
Robespierre  was  dead. 

Between  the  rivers  Isle  and  Dronne, 
the  gilded  vanes  and  conical  tourelles 
of  two  grand  chateaux  still  peered  up 
through  the  woods  untouched  by  the 
Revolution. 

The  Marquis  de  Roseambeau  was  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  for  the 
last  two  years  with  his  governor  at 
Heidelberg,  for  whose  sake,  the  aunt 
who  had  brought  him  up  prayed  for 
peace  more  devoutly  than  ever,  for  she 
was  expecting  him  home.  His  sister, 
one  year  younger,  had  only  been  the 
charge  of  Madame  de  Palcire  from  the 
time  when  the  young  widow  De  Roseam- 
beau fled  with  other  court  poltroons, 
and  flung  the  girl  on  the  truly  maternal 
heart  that  had  made  an  idol  of  the 
brother. 

Monsieur  de  Palcire  was  not  a  de- 
ceased saint,  but  a  living  sinner,  who, 
finding  domestic  ties  galling,  and 
scarcely  comme  il  faut,  bade  his  wife 
adieu,  and  went  to  enjoy  himself  in 
Naples  and  Florence.  Unfortunately 
Monique  had  loved  him,  and  so  had 
gone  through  the  fevered  anguish  of  a 
wound  dealt  by  a  beloved  hand,  which 
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is  most  merciful  when  it  is  a  death- 
blow. 

The  second  chateau,  that  of  Surcigny, 
was  the  property  of  an  unmarried,  mid- 
dle-aged noble  who  had  lived  abroad 
until  he  had  come  unexpectedly  into  the 
title  and  estates.  There  was  no  partic- 
ular interest  left  him  in  life,  but  to 
complete  his  collection  of  precious 
stones,  and  to  be  Madame  de  Palcire's 
neighbor. 

That  platonic  affection  had  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  the  grand  passion  of  his 
life,  entertained  for  her  when  she  was 
on  the  eve  of  her  unhappy  marriage, 
and  he  a  superfluous  cadet  of  a  ducal 
family.  Now  he  was  a  duke,  and  M. 
de  Falcire  persisted  in  his  iniquitous 
existence. 

The  balmy  darkness  of  an  early  April 
night  had  closed  in  over  the  undulating 
woods  and  brown  corn-fields.  Patches 
of  yellow  brilliance  here  and  there 
alone  broke  the  mass  of  the  Chateau 
Roseambeau. 

A  card-table  lit  by  an  enormous  silver 
candelabra  stood  at  one  end  of  a  long 
saloon,  at  which  sat  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man playing  piquet  with  the  courteous 
gaiety  that  was  once  the  heritage  of 
France. 

They  were  a  handsome  couple  of  the 
finest  aristocratic  type ;  both  wore  their 
hair  in  powder;  both  were  in  rich  vel- 
vets and  silks  touched  here  and  there 
with  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond  and  the 
softness  of  a  lace  ruffle.  In  face,  even, 
they  were  somewhat  alike,  though  Ma- 
dame de  Palcire's  eyes  were  blue,  and 
the  duke's  dark  hazel.  The  blue  eyes 
were  singularly  sad  and  sweet  with  the 
bistre  tint  that  suffering  had  left  round 
them.  Furthermore  these  friends  were 
both  pitiful  and  courteous  to  peasants, 
patient  with  stupidity,  dependable  in 
trouble,  sane  and  generous  in  judgment, 
waiting  with  trust  in  the  Divine  guid- 
ance of  the  world  for  the  resurrection 
of  France. 

The  door  opened,  and  Vivienne  de 
Roseambeau  sauntered  up  the  room 
looking  like  a  priceless  Dresden  figure, 
all  in  white.  She  was  slight,  small,  and 
perfectly    formed,  with    airy,   graceful 


movements  pleasant  to  watch,  a  crisp 
nimbus  of  fair  hair  like  a  child's  with- 
out a  touch  of  meretricious  yellow,  a 
face  with  a  child's  exquisite  modelling, 
and  the  tint  of  a  white  orchid.  But  the 
eyes  —  lustrous,  dark  splendors  —  were 
not  the  eyes  of  a  child.  The  pretty 
follies  of  Madame  de  Roseambeau's  cir- 
cle had  been  a  hotbed  for  precocious 
development,  and  Vivienne  was  only  too 
quick  a  learner.  She  came  to  her  aunt's 
side  and  sighed. 

Madame  de  Palcire  looked  up  and 
asked  what  the  sigh  meant.  Then  the 
girl  went  down  on  her  knees,  folded  her 
hands  together,  those  dimpled  models, 
and  looked  all  sorrowful  innocence.  "  I 
have  come  to  confess  a  sin,"  she  said. 

"One  sin,  indeed!  the  hundred  and 
first!  " 

"  The  hundred  go  for  nothing.  Mon- 
sieur le  due  knows  that  I  am  a  scrib- 
bler. Well,  it  came  into  my  head  to 
write  a  brochure  on  the  follies,  rivalries, 
and  crimes  of  those  dogs  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

"  Mon  Dieu!  burn  it  my  child!  " 

"  But  I  sent  it  to  Rene',  and  he  sent  it 
to  an  old  school-friend,  and  he  got  it 
printed." 

"  Le  diablc!  "  murmured  the  duke. 

"They  call  these  political  satires 
'Black  Butterflies,'  in  Paris,"  said 
Vivienne;  "and  mine  was  not  very 
stupid,  for  what  happened  ?  all  Paris 
bought  and  laughed." 

"  Mon  Dieu!  "  murmured  Madame  de 
Palcire  again,  turning  pale. 

"Well,  just  now  I  received  an  ex- 
press from  Renews  friend,  for  Rend,  in 
fact,  saying  in  cypher, '  Fly!  your  name 
has  transpired.'  " 

De  Surcigny  swept  away  the  cards, 
and  stood  up.  Monique  pushed  back 
her  chair.  "  My  poor  little  fool,  this 
means  ruin!  "  she  said,  with  a  broken 
voice. 

"But  Rend  is  safe?" 

"Ah  thank  God  for  that!  In  a  few 
days  he  might  have  been  here,  and 
then " 

"Our    Sappho    might    almost    have 
wished  she  had  been  born  an  idiot,"  fin- 
ished the  duke,  with  tender  severity. 
And  while   they  were  talking  some- 
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thing  was  happening.  Tramp,  tramp, 
outside  the  dark  chateau,  up  the  Queen's 
Ride,  through  which  poor  Marie  Antoi- 
nette had  come  to  her  favorite's  wed- 
ding twenty  years  ago;  tramp,  tramp, 
along  the  terrace,  until  the  short,  sharp 
word  of  command,  and  the  grounding 
of  arms  told  their  tale  —  came  the  na- 
tion's messengers  of  fate. 

Into  the  painted  and  gilt  saloon  walked 
three  soldiers  in  the  Republican  uni- 
form. Two  remained  by  the  door,  while 
one  went  up  to  the  three  people  stand- 
ing by  the  card-table  in  the  full  light. 
Yivienne  sprang  forward,  and  he  bowed 
low.  With  her  head  thrown  back  on 
her  round,  waxen  throat,  her  dark  eyes 
ablaze,  her  dimpled  face  almond  white, 
with  the  lights  behind  her,  so  that  her 
gleaming  satin  and  pearls  looked  like 
moonlight,  she  faced  this  young  Repub- 
lican colonel  until  his  head  swam  and 
his  knees  trembled  under  those  angry, 
burning  eyes. 

He  had  learnt  to  fight  under  La  Fay- 
ette, and  gained  distinction  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier,  and  now  he  knew  for  the 
first  time  what  fear  was.  "It  is  my 
duty,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
to  himself  strange  and  harsh,  "  to  arrest 
the  persons  of  Rene-Lothair-Jean, 
known  as  Marquis  de  Roseambeau,  and 
of  Vivienne-Marie-Antoinette,  his  sis- 
ter, accused  of  high  treason.  In  the 
name  of  France." 

"I  am  Mademoiselle  de  Roseam- 
beau," said  Yivienne,  "the  marquis  is 
in  Switzerland  with  mama." 

Her  aunt  took  her  hand. 

"  Of  what  is  mademoiselle  accused  ?" 
asked  De  Surcigny. 

"  Of  assisting  her  brother  to  write  a 
seditious  pamphlet." 

"  She  will  be  permitted  counsel  to 
defend  her,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Probably.  My  duty  is  to  escort  her 
to  Paris.  My  men  are  searching  the 
grounds  for  the  marquis.  If  he  is  not 
found  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  ar- 
resting Madame  de  Palcire." 

"  How  long  do  you  allow  us  for  prep- 
aration, sir?" 

"Till  six  to-morrow  morning,  ma- 
dame." 


"  Due,  this  is  an  abrupt,  and  possibly 
a  long  adieu." 

"  I  shall  of  course  follow  you  to  Paris; 
meanwhile  permit  me  to  stay  and  see 
the  last " 

Monique  looked  her  thanks  with 
bright,  grateful  eyes. 

When  the  ladies  were  alone,  Monique 
said,  "  You  gave  your  answers  with  so 
much  aplomb,  that  I  believed  you,  child. 
Rene"  is  really  with  your  mama  then  ?" 

"  That  was  a  little  lie  of  course,  dear 
aunt.  Mama's  maid  told  me  I  was 
learning  to  lie  sweetly,  and  it  seems  we 
shall  both  need  the  accomplishment  in 
Paris." 

"  If  I  only  knew  that  Rene"  had  been 
warned!  " 

"  Well,  at  least  he  is  not  here,  praised 
be  the  saints!  " 

The  clocks  of  the  chateau  had  just 
struck  eleven  with  a  jangle  of  silver 
sound,  when  they  were  hastily  sum- 
moned back  to  the  saloon. 

"The  marquis  is  found,"  said  the 
colonel  gravely,  meeting  them  at  the 
door.  Among  a  group  at  the  top  of  the 
room  stood  a  slight,  boyish  figure  in  for- 
ester's dress.  Monique  reeled  and 
gasped,  Yivienne  squeezed  her  hand 
warningly. 

"What!"  cried  Yivienne,  "you  un- 
der arrest,  Paul  Argile!  Do  you  take 
this  young  man  for  his  master,  gentle- 
men ?"  and  she  laughed,  a  ringing  little 
laugh;  then  went  on:  "  Why,  this  is 
our  good  Paul,  who  takes  care  of  the 
marquis's  fishing-tackle  and  his  guns." 

"  What  do  you  say,  monsieur  ?"  asked 
the  colonel  of  De  Surcigny.  The  latter 
answered  deliberately.  "This  lad  is 
very  unlike  what  the  marquis  was  when 
I  saw  him  last,  he  had  golden  hair,  and 
a  pink  and  white  skin ;  this  brown  youth 
is  taller,  moreover."  It  was  needless 
to  add  that  it  was  three  years  since  he 
had  seen  Rene\ 

"  This  is  foolery,"  broke  in  the  sour- 
faced  lieutenant,  who  had  made  the 
capture,  "  see  for  yourself,  colonel,  this 
enemy  of  France,  and  friend  of  foreign 
invaders,  is  as  like  the  woman,  his 
aunt,  as  two  haricot  beans." 

The  two  profiles,  in  fact,  seen  against 
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the  light,  betrayed  that  singular  family 
likeness  that  cannot  be  accidental. 

A  brief,  breathless  pause,  and  Vivi- 
enne  fell  on  her  knees  before  her  aunt, 
bursting  into  what  seemed  to  be  a 
frenzied  petition.  Monique  listened, 
blanched,  quivering  with  moans,  and 
quiet  sobbings. 

Vivienne  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  led 
her  aunt  to  the  colonel. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  vehemently,  "  if  my 
aunt  will  sacrifice  her  pride,  she  can 
save  an  innocent  man.  Speak,  dearest 
aunt!  " 

Pale  as  death,  and  unconsciously 
wringing  her  hands,  Monique  gasped: 
**  Sir,  this  young  man  has  hitherto  lived 
in  concealment;  he  is  not  the  marquis, 
but  my  son."  The  sweet  woman  fell 
back  almost  insensible,  and  hid  her  face 
on  a  sofa.  The  young  forester  was  by 
her  side  in  an  instant,  kissing  her  hands, 
and  murmuring  endearments. 

"  You  knew  of  this,  mademoiselle?" 
asked  the  colonel. 

"  Bene*  guessed  it,  for  we  were  jealous 
of  this  handsome  young  forester,  you 
see.  One  day  he  said, '  He  is  our  cousin, 
Vivienne,  this  peasant,  who  is  the  image 
of  Aunt  Monique.'  But,  sir,  you  will 
keep  the  secret  of  the  house!  "  Colonel 
St.  Mande  thought  he  was  doing  his 
■duty  as  inflexibly  as  usual,  perhaps  he 
deceived  himself,  under  the  fire  of  those 
dark,  beseeching  eyes;  at  any  rate,  he 
longed  for  the  scene  to  end. 

The  duke  meanwhile  had  grown  hag- 
gard like  an  old  man;  the  sudden  turn- 
ing to  dust  of  an  ideal  is  hard  to  bear. 

"  Since  this  is  certainly  not  the  mar- 
quis," he  said  with  dignity,  "it  can 
little  concern  us  who  he  may  be. 
Among  us  we  have  caused  those  ladies 
distress  enough,  colonel;  may  I  remind 
you  that  they  have  a  long  and  early 
journey  before  them  ?" 

"  See  how  quickly  and  how  well  I 
have  learned  to  lie,"  said  Monique  sadly 
to  her  niece  when  they  were  once  more 
alone. 

"  You  have  saved  Renews  life,  darling 
little  aunt,  and,  oh,  how  clever  of  the 
boy  to  think  of  dyeing  his  hair,  it  was  all 
like  a  charade!  "  Madame  de  Palcire 
glanced  at  the  girl  and  sighed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Paris,  a  prison,  a  court  of  injustice. 
Events  rolled  rapidly  one  after  another, 
including  the  two  days'  journey  that 
brought  the  austere  and  ambitious  young 
Colonel  St.  Mande'  to  the  happy  misery 
of  being  Yivienne's  mere  "thing." 
Such  men,  when  the  common  fate  over- 
takes them  at  last,  are  steeped  and  be- 
fooled under  the  charm,  as  bees  in  their 
own  honey.  To  her  he  was  an  amusing 
new  toy. 

The  trial  had  the  form  of  justice,  and 
the  defence  made  a  sensation,  it  was  so 
ably  conducted  by'  a  certain  Monsieur 
Salvy,  a  young  man,  already  a  member 
of  committee,  who  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  rising  men  of  the  day,  half 
flattered,  half  feared  by  the  irresolute 
disorganized  Convention. 

The  first  day's  trial  over,  Vivienne 
was  silent  and  abstracted  on  the  way 
back  to  L'Abbaye,  their  prison.  Her 
aunt  thought  she  was  overawed  by  their 
danger,  and  began  to  speak  words  of 
faith  and  hope.  Vivienne  broke  into 
the  midst  of  them.  "What  eyes  the 
man  has!  They  are  luminous,  they  see 
through  one,  and  what  will,  what 
power;  they  are  reeds  in  his  hands, 
those  brigands!  I  wonder  what  a 
woman  he  loved  could  do  with  such  a 
man  —  a  man  indeed!  " 

Monique  asked  in  surprise  of  whom 
she  was  speaking. 

Vivienne  laughed  her  own  light,  sil- 
very, gay  laugh.  "  Who  but  Monsieur 
Salvy!  "  she  answered,  with  a  look  that 
had  never  been  in  her  face  before. 

She  was  in  high  spirits  the  two  next 
days,  as  though  she  had  been  going  to 
some  delightful  fete.  Monsieur  Salvy 
came  and  conversed  with  his  clients, 
and  Monique  thought  Vivienne  must  be 
afraid  of  this  gowned  and  learned  ora- 
tor, she  was  so  quiet,  so  attentive;  this 
gentle  seriousness  suited  her,  she  was 
no  longer  a  distractingly  piquant  feu 
follet,  as  Monsieur  de  Surcigny  had 
often  termed  her.  Certainly  those  steel 
grey  eyes  of  Monsieur  Salvy  were  re- 
markable in  their  penetration  and  play 
of  expression.  He  was  plainly  a  bour- 
geois of  great  talent. 

The  result  of  his  oratory  was  less  than 
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most  people  expected,  judging  from  the 
impression  made.  Half  the  Roseam- 
beau  estates  were  forfeited  "  to  the  na- 
tion;" Madame  de  Palcire  was  let  off 
with  a  large  fine;  amid  a  sudden  hush, 
Vivienne  de  Roseambeau  was  con- 
demned to  deportation  to  Cayenne  for 
life,  a  slavery  far  worse  than  death. 
Monique  fainted.  Vivienne  simply 
turned  to  their  defeated  counsel,  who 
was  in  a  white  heat  of  passion,  and 
stretched  out  her  little  hands,  action 
and  look  plainly  saying,  "Surely  you 
can  save  me !  ' ' 

With  a  quick  movement  he  was  by  her 
side. 

"I  pledge  my  life  that  this  sentence 
shall  not  be  carried  out,"  he  said,  and 
their  eyes  met. 

Vivienne  smiled,  and  turned  her  head 
rapidly  away.  "  Thank  you,  mon- 
sieur," she  said;  "it  is  singular,  but  I 
now  know  that  I  am  safe,  since  you  say 
it." 

Two  terrible  days  of  suspense  passed 
by.  Vivienne  had  become  a  little  queen 
in  that  dismal  prison  among  the  medley 
of  political  prisoners,  thrown  pell-mell 
into  L'Abbaye.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  order  kept  —  men  and  women  being 
together,  and  Vivienne  had  a  rival. 
Before  she  appeared  a  certain  "  Cerise," 
known  by  no  other  name,  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  attempting  to  assassinate 
the  president,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and 
this  coarse,  handsome,  loud-voiced 
daughter  of  the  people  had  hated  her 
from  the  first. 

The  terrible  things  she  said  fright- 
ened Madame  de  Palcire,  but  Vivienne 
paid  her  thrust  for  thrust  with  delicate 
irony  and  sparkling  malice  that  turned 
the  laugh  against  the  deposed  sovereign 
of  a  motley  throng  of  Jacobins,  murder- 
ers, and  maniacs. 

Cerise,  therefore,  gloried  in  the  result 
of  the  trial,  while  the  rest  gathered 
round  their  new  idol  with  lamentations 
that  were  occasionally  pathetic,  coming 
from  such  sources. 

The  two  days  over,  St.  Mande'  and 
Salvy  arrived  together  at  L'Abbaye. 

Vivienne  was  seated  in  a  window,  the 
light  of  which,  though  it  came  through 
bars,  shed  a  pale  halo  round  her  head. 


She  was  busy  stitching  a  ragged  old 
waistcoat  belonging  to  one  of  her  most 
notable  courtiers;  an  erratic  genius, 
whose  wild  oratory  had  landed  him 
within  prison  walls.  He  crouched  at 
her  feet  worshipping  her  in  strange 
hyperbole,  poetic  and  witty. 

It  was  there  these  two  men  saw  her, 
with  a  smiling  face,  accepting  the  anar- 
chist's florid  homage. 

Madame  de  Palcire  met  them  half-way 
across  the  room. 

"  You  bring  us  hope!  "  she  exclaimed 
impulsively,  "  I  see  it." 

St.  Mande  bowed  and  stood  apart,  bit- 
ing his  moustache,  and  looking  strangely 
agitated,  while  Monsieur  Salvy  ap- 
peared calm,  even  triumphant.  He 
replied:  — 

"  Madame,  a  conditional  pardon  is 
offered." 

"  Ah,  my  child,  you  are  saved!" 

She  clasped  Vivienne  in  her  arms,  as 
the  girl  ran  up  to  the  little  group  with 
her  quick  flitting  movements. 

"  And  what  price  do  they  set  on  my 
small  wits  ?  "  she  asked,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Salvy. 

"They  are  ambitious  of  seeing  you 
one  of  themselves,  mademoiselle.  As 
Citoyenne  Vivienne,  the  wife  of  a  good 
Republican,  they  give  you  your  liberty." 

"  But  whose  wife  ?  "  cried  Madame 
de  Palcire. 

"  It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider 
monsieur's  advice,  if  he  will  give  it," 
murmured  Vivienne. 

"  I  can  but  counsel  consent,  mademoi- 
selle." 

A  slight  pause;  then  the  girl  asked, 
"  Am  I  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bid- 
der? or " 

"  You  will  have  a  gallant  and  success- 
ful soldier  for  your  husband." 

Vivienne's  cheeks  showed  two  bright 
spots  of  pink,  her  eyes  were  cast  down. 

"  And  you  advise  it  ?  "  she  asked  im- 
periously. 

"  I  have  no  alternative.  M.  St. 
Mande " 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  then!  "  cried  Vivienne 
flippantly,  "you,  monsieur,  who  have 
bid  for  me!  " 

"On  my  honor,  mademoiselle " 

began  the   brave  man,  trembling  from 
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head  to  foot,  but  the  words  choked  him. 
••  M.  St.  Maude  has  had  no  hand  in  the 
matter,  beyond  the  interest  he  has  taken 
in  your  welfare,"  said  Salvy. 

"So  be  it  then,"  cried  Vivienne,  "if 
you  choose  to  pay  my  ransom  with  your 
name,  Monsieur  le  colonel." 

St.  Maude's  head  reeled,  he  did  not 
know  what  he  did  or  said,  accepting  the 
gift  of  this  star  that  seemed  to  have 
dropped  into  his  hands  from  heaven. 

The  Black  Butterfly  had  played  its 
part  ;  the  very  imp  of  mischief,  it  had 
married  mademoiselle,  of  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  France,  to  a  Republi- 
can soldier;  it  had  given  Oliver  St. 
Mande'  one  of  those  sudden  lifts  that 
wise  men  deprecate ;  it  had  robbed  Mo- 
nique  of  her  darling  nephew,  and  of  her 
friend;  it  had  cast  the  lands  of  Roseam- 
beau  to  the  harpies  of  democracy;  it 
had  bereaved  the  Due  de  Surcigny  of 
his  fine  collection  of  precious  stones. 
These  must  go  in  bribery,  and  for  the 
fine  levied  on  Madame  de  Palcire. 
That  fine!  When  she  began  to  ask 
how  it  was  to  be  paid,  no  one  would 
tell  her,  but  she  knew  it  had  not  come 
out  of  her  own  moderate  income. 

CHAPTER     III. 

Directly  after  the  quiet,  and  —  to 
Monique's  horror  —  simply  civil  mar- 
riage, St.  Mande  took  his  wife  to  the 
new  hotel  he  had  purchased,  with  all  its 
rich  contents,  from  some  noble  family 
glad  to  get  anything  for  their  abandoned 
property.  Madame  de  Palcire  went  to 
Geneva  in  hopes  of  finding  her  adored 
boy  with  his  frivolous  mother,  and  Vivi- 
enne began  her  new  life.  She  was 
faultlessly  amiable  to  her  husband,  gave 
him  smiles  instead  of  love,  charming 
manners  for  confidence.  If  he  had  not 
loved  her  passionately  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  content,  but  the  man  had 
taken  the  disease  of  modern  earnest- 
ness, and  the  wall  of  crystal  between 
himself  and  this  lovely  enigma  of  a 
woman  was  terrible  to  him. 

His  strong  heart  began  to  grind  itself 
with  pitiless  pain.  He  retraced  each 
step  of  their  brief  intercourse,  and  un- 
happily brooded  over  the  mysterious 
"  Paul,"  about  whom  it  had  pleased  her 


to  tease  him  on  that  miserable  journey 
to  Paris. 

She  had  never  confessed  that  Rene' 
and  Paul  were  one  and  the  same,  and 
St.  Mande  was  learning  the  strength  of 
that  most  terrible  of  all  the  passions, 
jealousy.  Vivienne  had  amused  herself 
since  her  marriage  by  sitting  to  the 
famous  Monsieur  David  for  her  portrait. 
Tancred  Salvy  was  a  friend  of  the 
painter's,  and  obtained  leave  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  sittings  by  making  a 
third  at  them.  Vivienne  had  not  seen 
fit  to  say  anything  of  these  brilliant 
conversations  to  Oliver;  he  forgot  Sal- 
vy's  existence  when  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  continued  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  until  his 
whole  life  was  saturated  with  bitterness. 

Two  months  after  his  marriage  he 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  commands  in  Paris,  and 
etiquette  required  that  he  should  give  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  his  promotion.  On 
the  day  of  this  banquet  he  was  hurrying 
homewards,  when  he  came  across  Mon- 
sieur David. 

"Aha,  a  thousand  congratulations," 
cried  the  painter,  who  had  no  liking  for 
St.  Mande\  "  But  hasten  your  steps, 
colonel,  we  have  had  a  surprise  to-day, 
our  charming  little  cousin  from  the 
provinces.  He  finds  his  way  to  my 
studio  —  what  a  happy  meeting  —  two 
children  in  their  joy.  Madame  cries, 
'  It  is  Paul  —  little  Paul  who  has  shared 
the  rocking-horse  with  me,  and  whose 
head  I  have  knocked  with  a  baton  of 
sucre-cle-pomme!  '  Ah,  there  is  nothing 
like  our  childhood's  friends.  But  Paris 
is  bad  for  the  handsome  forester,  send 
him  away,  colonel;  it  is  bad,  I  say,  and 
these  sentimental  memories  —  bah!  " 

"A  proud  fool,"  he  muttered,  as  St. 
Mandd,  with  scarcely  intelligible  ac- 
knowledgments, hurried  on.  A  hideous 
grip  was  on  his  heart.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  had  first  seen  Vivienne  he  had 
become  one  no  longer  in  his  own  power, 
and  love  had  proved  itself  suffering. 

Paul  in  Paris!  St.  Mande  felt  the 
violent  shock  of  active  — no  longer  pas- 
sive—  jealousy.  Vivienne  was  singing 
to  herself  as  she  had  not  sung  since  she 
had  made  his  head  swim  with  bliss  on 
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the  journey  to  prison.  At  his  step  she 
pulled  apart  some  velvet  portieres,  and 
appeared  swaying  lightly  with  a  hand 
on  each  curtain,  the  daintiest  human 
flower  that  ever  sparkled  with  dia- 
monds, in  a  sheath  of  filmy  lace. 

"Do  you  find  me  beautiful?  "  asked 
this  very  Eve  —  coquette  from  head  to 
foot. 

Poor  St.  Mande's  emotions  were  all 
too  strong  and  too  real  —  too  real  for 
the  occasion.  He  scarcely  knew  how 
or  what  he  answered.  Then  with  a 
sudden,  fierce  frown  he  pointed  to  a 
beautiful  miniature  set  in  diamonds, 
hanging  at  her  pretty  throat  by  a  black 
ribbon. 

"  Mon  Dieu!  have  you  forgotten  those 
men  are  coming  ?  take  off  that  picture 
if  you  would  not  ruin  me!  " 

"  Monsieur  is  scarcely  polite.  Do 
you  not  see  what  I  have  put  on  in  honor 
of  your  fete?  All  this  exquisite  cloud  of 
lace,  and  this  miniature  of  their  Majes- 
ties, was  given  to  my  mother  by  the 
poor  dear  queen — see,  the  fleur-de-lys 
are  woven  throughout  the  wedding- 
dress.  Also  the  linen,  china,  and  glass, 
—  the  royal  gift  at  the  marriage  —  with 
the  royal  cypher  and  fleur-de-lys  on 
them.  I  have  prepared  a  surprise  for 
you;  they  are  laid  out  ready;  see  how 
beautiful!  " 

She  swung  back  the  curtains,  and  a 
blaze  of  light  fell  on  the  long  table  pre- 
pared for  a  score  of  bitter  Republicans 
who  —  many  of  them  —  were  on  the 
watch  for  a  slip  of  their  envied  com- 
rade. Odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
display,  all  the  courtly  napkins  were 
tied  with  tricolor  ribbons,  Vivienne's 
latest  spark  of  caprice. 

A  sudden  access  of  passion  in  a  self- 
contained  man  looks  like  frenzy.  St. 
Mande  was  carried  out  of  himself  in  a 
whirl  of  fury.  He  snatched  the  minia- 
ture from  her  neck,  set  his  heel  upon  it, 
and  with  scarcely  a  word,  attacked  the 
loaded  table,  swept  off  china  and  glass 
with  his  arms,  tore  away  the  snowy 
damask,  broke  in  half  the  lilies  of 
France  that  crowned  the  silver-gilt  cen- 
tre-piece, and  left  the  floor  heaped  with 
the  wreckage. 

She  stood   suffocating    and    stunned 
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with  rage,  while  china  crashed  and 
glass  splintered  and  then  in  the  stillness 
that  followed  the  ruin,  she  said  deliber- 
ately :  — 

"  You  have  insulted  my  sovereigns, 
you  have  outraged  me  and  my  family  — 
your  heart  shall  break  for  that  broken 
porcelain,  Monsieur  St.  MandeV' 

Then  she  gathered  up  the  fragments 
of  the  miniature,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

As  St.  Mande",  gorgeous  in  full  uni- 
form, received  his  guests  and  replied  to 
their  compliments,  a  certain  "raging 
scorpion  "  in  his  breast  was  forcing  him 
to  reflect  that  there  are  fractures  harder 
to  mend  than  those  of  painted  china. 

Rene  was  at  Salvy's  house,  and 
thither  went  Yivienne  immediately  after 
the  scene  that  meant  to  her  a  final 
breaking  of  the  tie  she  had  hated  and 
scorned  from  the  first.  The  young  ad- 
vocate showed  no  surprise ;  he  explained 
that  Rene  was  out  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  after  a  few  remarks  and  questions 
said :  — 

"This  then  is  the  end  —  it  had  to 
come.  And  now  I  have  a  brief  confes- 
sion to  make."  This  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  to  a  young  cousin  of  his, 
that  Rene"  had  sent  the  Black  Butterfly, 
that  he  himself  had  re-touched  the 
brochure  and  printed  it.  With  him  it 
was  not  mischief,  but  business.  He 
ended,  "  It  suited  me  to  flutter  the  gut- 
tering rushlights  of  the  Convention  — 
that  headless  mass  that  must  fall  ere 
long  —  I  must  get  to  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der. That  fool  of  a  boy  let  Renews  name 
escape  him.  I  should  have  blown  out 
my  brains  if  I  had  lost  your  cause.  Do 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  All  but  my  marriage." 

"That  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  — 
the  future  is  yours." 

"  A  leaf  torn  from  its  stem  and  tossed 
on  the  wind." 

"A  rose  coming  to  perfect  bloom. 
Rend  was  wrong  to  come  to  Paris.  He 
leaves  to-morrow." 

"  Must  I  go  with  him  ?  Yes,  yes.  I 
have  no  refuge!  " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  fly." 

"  Help  me  to  decide.  I  have  no  one 
but  you " 
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"  You  ask  me  ?  —  Stay !  " 

From  the  first  day  Vivienne  had  seen 
Salvy  he  had  but  to  hold  up  his  finger 
and  she  must  follow.  Some  day  science 
may  have  something  to  tell  us  about  that 
personal  influence  that  may  pass  from 
one  stranger  in  a  crowd  to  another. 
At  the  trial  she  had  but  to  glance  at 
him,  and  she  knew  what  answers  to 
make  to  her  accusers.  From  that  mo- 
ment she  had,  as  it  were,  closed  her 
eyes  in  trance,  and  let  herself  be  carried 
away  on  the  current  of  his  will. 

The  next  morning,  with  triumphant 
treachery  in  his  heart,  Salvy  made  a 
formal  visit  to  St.  Mande.  He  reported 
Vivienne  gone  away  with  the  resolute 
purpose  of  remaining  in  hiding.  St. 
Mande,  being  heartbroken,  would  have 
no  constraint;  she  had  made  her  choice 
—  a  divorce?  no,  the  day  may  come 
when  he  may  be  her  only  friend.  Then 
Salvy  left  him  in  one  of  those  Egyptian 
darknesses  of  life  that  human  beings  so 
lightly  prepare  for  their  brethren,  in 
which  the  finger  of  God  is  hard  to  dis- 
cern. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  brand-new  world  of  Paris  had 
drunk  the  wine-juice  and  was  dancing 
in  Corybantic  measures;  having  clam- 
ored for  liberty,  the  stern  gods  had  given 
her  license. 

An  election  had  just  come  off,  and 
Salvy,  who  had  been  steadily  going  up 
the  ladder,  had  been  chosen  head  of  an 
important  "section."  The  sections  or 
divisions  of  Paris  were  now  in  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  trembling  Con- 
vention, and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
which  was  the  stronger,  for  beyond  the 
present  disorganization  a  new  revolution 
seemed  imminent.  Anarchy  was  in  the 
air,  the  people  were  beginning  to  cry 
louder  and  louder  for  "  bread,  and  a 
constitution." 

Colonel  St.  Maude*  had  thrown  up  his 
new  appointment  immediately  upon  his 
break  with  his  wife,  and  had  gone  on 
active  service  to  the  Rhine  frontier. 

The  Marquis  de  Roseambeau  was  also 
on  the  Rhine  frontier.  Born  under  the 
eclipse  of  the  fleur-de-lys,  he  had  im- 
bibed the  "ideas"  that  were   floating 


about  even  in  the  minds  of  the  aristo- 
crats. He  was  not  formed  for  inactiv- 
ity, or  impelled  by  romantic  sentiments 
towards  the  lost  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
Perhaps  of  all  that  had  yet  happened, 
his  defection  caused  the  deepest  grief  to 
Madame  de  Palcire.  She  looked  upon 
him  as  lost  to  her  and  to  honor.  She 
was  living  in  the  deepest  retirement, 
having  given  asylum  to  several  nuns  of 
the  proscribed  orders,  and  she  had 
heard  nothing  of  Monsieur  de  Surcigny 
since  the  trial.  Her  cup  was  full  in- 
deed. Meanwhile,  Vivienne  had  be- 
come a  leader  of  fashion.  Her  hotel 
was  sumptuous,  and  open  to  all  stran- 
gers, as  well  as  to  all  that  was  strange, 
modern,  and  bizarre  in  Paris.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  ambigu- 
ous position;  people  took  it  for  granted 
that  Salvy,  the  new  man,  the  brilliant 
advocate,  was  unfailingly  to  be  found 
on  all  occasions  in  the  attractive  salon 
of  the  most  mignonne  hostess  of  the  day. 

All  ties  had  been  loosened,  and  new 
refinements  of  liberty  were  invented  for 
the  men  and  women  of  a  world  reeling 
in  unstable  equilibrium  between  anarchy 
and  despotism. 

Members  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and 
members  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens, 
the  two  governing  bodies,  met  in  the 
streets  and  at  the  cafe's  to  discuss  the 
elevation  of  this  political  firebrand  of  a 
Salvy,  and  all  who  had  the  chance  gath- 
ered together  at  Vivienne 's  ball  that 
night;  the  ball  given,  as  all  the  world 
knew,  to  f§te  the  successful  candidate 
of  the  Bonconseil  section. 

Vivienne,  costumed  as  Diana,  with 
diamond  crescents  blazing  in  her  fair 
hair,  crisped  like  Poppeia's,  was  waiting 
in  her  great,  bright  dancing-room  for 
the  step  that  still  made  her  heart  beat 
quickly. 

All  her  days  were  dim  and  distant  now 
beyond  that  one  upon  which  she  had 
first  seen  Salvy.  Since  then  the  colors 
of  her  life  had  been  deep-dyed,  shot 
with  the  crimson  of  passion  that  forever 
means  pain. 

She  moved  about  restlessly,  a  slight, 
glittering  thing.  To  the  sympathetic 
vivacity  that  had  won  for  her  the  popu- 
larity of  a  seductive  child,  was  added  a 
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wistful,  pathetic  soul  that  haunted  the 
windows  of  her  dark  eyes. 

That  is  the  sort  of  soul  a  mermaid  has 
—  sometimes  wildly  gay,  sometimes 
startled,  and  shadowed,  as  though  all 
the  time  of  its  joyous  hours  it  must 
needs  see  before  it  that  wind-tossed 
foam  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  in  which 
its  end  is  to  be. 

In  the  tottering  imbecility  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  fame  of  the  Black  Butterfly 
that  had  ridiculed  it  revived,  and  society 
had  given  the  sobriquet  to  its  popular 
authoress.  She  was  lovelier  now  than 
when  she  had  played  the  feu  follet  to 
poor  doomed  St.  Mande";  but  her  co- 
quetry was  more  studied  now  that  she 
was  a  coquette  for  all  the  world  but  one 
man. 

A  marble  bust  of  Tancred  Salvy  was 
set  in  a  huge  laurel  wreath  amid  a  blaze 
of  light  at  the  top  of  the  room.  She 
went  up  to  it,  and  putting  a  hand  on 
either  side  of  the  strong,  wilful  head, 
with  its  bold  features  and  dominating 
look,  she  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon 
it. 

"Ah,  how  I  love  thee!  "  she  sighed 
to  the  cold  marble. 

Steps  sounded  rapidly  on  the  chalked 
and  polished  floor,  and  with  a  leap  of 
the  heart  she  ran  to  meet  Salvy. 

"How  late,"  she  cried,  "and  how 
welcome!  " 

"  Late  ?  "  he  repeated,  with  a  preoc- 
cupied air;  "the  marvel  is  I  got  here 
so  soon.     It  was  a  splendid  victory." 

His  eyes  flashed,  and  she  smiled  ad- 
miringly—  proudly  on  him. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it  beforehand,"  she 
said,  "  and  this  is  your  fete  —  see." 

"  Yes;  I  see  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  —  thanks ;  but  as  a  likeness  that  bust 
is  a  failure." 

"  Some  one  has  been  finding  fault 
with  it;  it  pleased  you  once." 

"  Perhaps;  own  it  is  grotesque!  Ma- 
dame Dubois " 

"Ah,  the  odious  woman!  It  is  she 
who  has  found  fault  because  it  is  my 
order.  They  should  have  guillotined 
her  for  trying  to  assassinate  Monsieur 
d'Herbois!  " 

He  laughed. 

"  She  is  a  clever  woman,  she  went  to 


prison  sans  sou,  to  die;  she  came  out  to 
marry  the  wealthiest  of  her  judges;  she 
got  rid  of  him  promptly." 

"  By  another  murder  doubtless.  They 
talked  of  aconite." 

"  Nonsense.  Politically  she  has  been 
most  useful." 

"  If  she  serves  you  among  the  canaille, 
it  is  because  she  is  of  it." 

"Why  not?  Ah,  it  was  a  triumph. 
My  next  step  is  to  the  Conseil  des  An- 
ciens,  and  from  that  to  a  directorship  — 
it  must  come  —  is  but  another  step." 

Vivienne,  who  was  a  clever  mimic, 
began  to  mimic  Cerise  Dubois,  her 
fellow -prisoner  at  L'Abbaye;  but  for 
once  Salvy  was  not  amused,  he  was  too 
full  of  himself. 

"You  must  be  first  of  all;  who  is 
there  to  stand  against  you?"  she  said 
presently. 

"  They  are  scarcely  worth  fighting,  it 
is  true;  I  love  the  fight,  my  Black  But- 
terfly, and  I  should  be  glad  to  measure 
swords  with  an  equal." 

"Cease  to  call  me  that,  Tancred; 
black  is  darkness,  and  Cerise  —  hate- 
ful." 

"  I  was  but  thinking  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful eyes  in  the  world." 

Then  she  praised  and  flattered  him, 
and  his  insatiate  vanity  was  for  the  time 
being  soothed. 

She  had  learnt  her  lesson  —  poor  but- 
terfly whose  soft,  plumed  wings  were 
between  iron  fingers  —  she  had  learned 
that,  with  an  egotist,  love  lags  far  be- 
hind the  interests  of  dear  self,  and  she 
was  pitifully  content  with  the  second 
place  —  content  so  long  as  he  was 
pleased,  and  no  other  woman  threw  her 
shadow  between  them.  She  closed  her 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  long  before  this  her 
brief-lived  sun  had  reached  its  zenith, 
and  that  the  shadows  were  lengthening 
every  hour. 

And  now  her  guests  arrived  —  a 
throng  of  muscadins,  dubbed  jeunesse 
doree  by  Frdron — marionettes  in  pink 
tights,  plaited  hair,  togas  —  women  at- 
tired with  more  attention  to  what  Car- 
lyle  tells  us  was  the  primitive  use  of 
clothing  —  ornament  —  than  to  decency. 
Sultanas,  goddesses,  nymphs,  were  the 
co-actors  with  the  gilded  youth,  in  the 
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farce  in  which  the  tragedy  of  the  French 
••  Bacchanals  "  had  ended. 

Among  these  came  Cerise  Dubois, 
beetle-browed  and  insolent,  in  the  pomp 
of  jewels  and  ignorant  arrogance.  Ce- 
rise was  ambitious.  Had  she  peeped 
into  the  future,  her  attentions  to-night 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  cer- 
tain young  brigadier-general,  who  since 
early  spring  had  been  wearily  waiting 
for  employment  that  was  refused  to  his 
importunity.  Upon  the  grim  shyness 
of  young  General  Buonaparte  the  grace- 
ful Widow  Beauharnais  took  compas- 
sion, while  Cerise  imagined  that  the 
coming  man  was  to  be  found  amid  the 
turbulent  soap-bubbles  of  political  in- 
trigue. 

Ah,  well!  the  present  is  always  a  Cas- 
sandra of  whose  soothsaying  no  one 
takes  heed. 

Vivienne  and  Cerise  met  —  their 
words  were  honey  and  gall;  their  black 
eyes  flashed  fire;  each  perhaps  wished 
the  other  dead  at  her  feet. 

"  Paris  itself  will  soon  be  in  the  hol- 
low of  our  friend's  hand,"  said  Cerise. 
"  '  Mon  ami,'  I  said  to  him, '  my  compli- 
ments to  the  future  director  of  France.' 
That  was  at  two  o'clock;  when  did  the 
good  news  reach  madame  ?  " 

That  was  the  stiletto  she  planted  in 
the  breast  of  Madame  St.  Mande,  and 
then  with  mutual  compliments  they 
separated. 

And  the  hollow,  moaning  wind  that 
comes  up  through  the  gulfs  of  the  fu- 
ture blew  chill  upon  the  human  butter- 
fly drifting  along  the  valley  of  fading 
illusions. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  was  alone 
with  Salvy,  within  distant  sound  of  the 
dance  music. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Tan- 
cred,"  she  began,  turning  pale  with 
nervous  excitement;  "  something  I  had 
kept  for  you  in  case  you  had  failed." 

"  Failure  and  Tancred  Salvy  have  not 
yet  bowed  to  one  another,  my  bright 
butterfly,"  he  answered  lightly.  "Had 
I  failed,  a  pistol  to  blow  out  my  brains 
would  have  been  all  I  asked." 

"  How  should  you  fail  ?  But  this  is 
what  you  once  said  you  desired  above 
all  things." 


His  face  wore  a  guarded  expression, 
and  though  his  manner  was  caressing, 
he  scarcely  looked  at  her. 

"  What  is  this  secret  ?  "he  asked  neg- 
ligently. "Do  not  call  upon  me  to  re- 
member what  I  4  once  said.'  " 

"It  is  — it  is  that  Colonel  St.  Mandd 
consents  to  a  divorce.  Tancred,  when 
this  is  arranged,  I  shall  not  have  a  care 
in  the  world." 

"You  speak  of  care,  ma  diere ;  you 
have  had  no  cares  beyond  these  of  the 
toilette  —  why  should  you  —  whem  all 
women  envy?  St.  Mande*  finds  at 
length  that  an  ambitious  man  is  better 
without  a  wife.  He  made  you  a  very 
liberal  allowance.  We  must  be  care- 
ful." 

"I  was  not  his  wife;  I  was  a  sacri- 
fice; I  was  bargained  for  and  sold  !  " 

"  As  for  my  career,  it  is  scaling  snow- 
clad  Alps;  at  any  moment  the  avalanche 
may  fall.  I  will  not,  I  must  not  drag 
you  down  with  me.  At  present  your 
position  is  one  of  enviable  indepen- 
dence." 

"  Do  I  wish  to  be  independent  of 
you  ?  " 

"You  are  all  impulse.  I  must  be 
prudent  for  you  at  any  personal  sacri- 
fice. I  am  not  my  own  master.  I  be- 
long to  France  —  head,  heart ,  and  hands. 
But  we  are  getting  on  most  fatiguing 
topics.  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that 
you  are  the  most  adorable  Diana  that 
could  ever  awaken  a  happy  Endymion 
by  '  kissing  her  sweetest.'  " 

How  pale  she  was  when,  suddenly 
bounding  from  his  side,  she  cried,  "  You 
have  not  seen  the  prettiest  dance  in  the 
world  !  "  and  accompanying  herself  with 
a  trilling  little  melody  like  a  bird's  song, 
she  began  to  waft  about  like  a  flower 
set  loose  from  its  stalk,  in  the  dainty 
steps  and  pretty  movements  of  the 
newly  recovered  art  over  which  Paris 
had  gone  mad.  Her  childish  gaiety 
seemed  to  have  revived,  and  mingled 
with  crystal  laughter  and  witty  little 
impertinences,  charmed  the  egotist  for 
whose  pleasure  alone  she  cared.  But 
his  smile  was  cold;  just  then  the  coarse 
beauty  and  vigorous  recklessness  of  a 
vicious  creature  such  as  Cerise  Dubois 
seemed  more  attractive.    Egotism,  no 
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less  than  imagination,  has   its   strong 
delusions. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  merri- 
ment, Vivienne  went  down  on  the  floor 
in  a  crushed  heap  of  stormy  sobs. 
"Now  I  know,"  she  wailed,  "  that  you 
went  first  to  Cerise  Dubois." 

CHAPTER  V. 

An  October  day  in  that  same  event- 
ful year,  1795,  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
Paris  was  barricaded.  The  Convention, 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  was  in  permanent 
session.  The  revolutionary  sections 
were  in  arms,  their  headquarters  being 
the  Convent  of  Les  Filles  de  St.  Thomas, 
rue  St.  Honore".  With  forty  thousand 
National  Guards  at  their  back,  they 
were  confident  of  success,  and  under 
Salvy's  orders  had  seized  the  church  of 
St.  Roche,  and  driven  in  piquets  near 
the  Pont  Neuf. 

A  muffled  little  figure  was  waiting  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  rifled  convent.  Be- 
fore long  Salvy,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard,  came  with  hurried 
step  along  the  pavement. 

"  You,  Yivienne  !  "  he  cried,  in  angry 
amazement. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Tancred." 
"You  are  mad  to  be  out!     To-night 
there  is  danger  everywhere,  above  all 
here." 

"  I  am  indifferent  to  danger." 
"  You  are  not  wise." 
"  I  am  never  wise." 
"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  ?     My 
time  is  not  my  own." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  worth  five 
minutes." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  reproaches. 
Vivienne,  I  never  disguised  from  you 
that  I  was  an  ambitious  man;  that  love 
must  have  the  second  place. 

"  It  was  enough  for  me,  until " 

"  I  know  that  I  am  to  blame,  but  man 
is  not  master  of  his  fate." 

"  Nor  woman  of  her  heart.  I  did  not 
live  till  I  knew  you  —  you  taught  me 
that  happiness  was  my  right  —  that  man 
makes  holy  that  he  believes,  and  beau- 
tiful that  he  loves.  You  took  my  life 
and  threw  it  away." 

"All  happiness  is  short-lived." 

"  When  this  is  over  will  you  remem- 
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ber  your  little  Vivienne,  and  come  back 
to  her,  Tancred?  " 

"  '  This  '  means  brilliant  success  or 
death  to  me." 

"  It  means  also  life  or  death  to  me." 

"  Is  this  what  you  came  to  say  ?  " 

"  No  ;  my  brain  goes  round.  If  you 
fail  I  shall  love  you  doubly." 

"Be  reasonable  —  these  things  are 
ruled  by  fate.  At  this  moment  my  only 
confidence  is  in  myself,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Convention  have  no  leader.  I 
am  surrounded  by  those  who  wish  to 
see  me  disgraced." 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  they  have 
given  General  Buonaparte  command." 

"  Parbleu  !  is  this  hearsay  only  ?  " 

"No.  I  was  in  the  House  with  M. 
David  —  for  your  sake.  M.  Carnot  said 
in  the  midst  of  a  debate,  which  was 
very  agitated,  '  I  have  the  very  man  we 
want  for  this  business  —  that  little  Cor- 
sican  officer.  He  will  not  stand  on  cer- 
emony.' M.  David  said,  'This  is  most 
disastrous  for  our  friends  of  the  sec- 
tions; "  and  I  replied,  '  They  must  know 
at  once.'  " 

"  Great  heavens !  You  did  well,  Vivi- 
enne.    There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose." 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  you, 
Tancred,  though  you  have  kept  away 
from  me  for  so  long." 

"Yes,  yes  —  I  am  grateful.  Let  me 
go!" 

"I  am  no  butterfly  now  —  but  a 
woman." 

"  Vivienne,  all  this  is  too  late." 

"Too  late?  " 

"  I  was  married  to  Cerise  Dubois  this 
morning." 

"Married?" 

"Yes.  If  you  understood  my  situa- 
tion, you  would  not  blame  me." 

"You  jest." 

"  No,  no.  It  is  a  fact.  How  could  I 
tell  you  would  take  it  in  this  way? 
You  should  not  have  come  here.  I 
abhor  women  meddling  in  serious  af- 
fairs. Leave  me.  To-night  may  be 
my  last  —  then  —  what  matters  ?  Pray 
to  forget  me." 

"  I  have  forgotten  how  to  pray  since 
you  told  me  there  was  none  to  hear." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  go  now." 

"I  have  always  obeyed  you  — yet  — 
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there  is  one  little  thing*  you  can  do  for 
me,  if  you  will." 

"Can  you  doubt  it?" 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  clasped 
upon  a  little  pistol.  "  I  beg  of  you  to 
put  this  to  my  heart  —  just  here  —  and 
to  fire.  Now  kiss  me  ;  say  '  Good-bye, 
poor  little  Vivienne.'  " 

She  turned  her  face  aside  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

He  snatched  the  pistol  from  her  and 
flung  it  to  the  end  of  the  cloister,  with 
a  stifled  cry.  Through  his  proof  mail 
of  egotistic  vanity  a  poisoned  dart  had 
struck  him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
the  poor,  broken-winged  butterfly.  The 
end  had  been  written  in  the  beginning, 
but  Cassandra  spoke  in  vain. 

Five  minutes  later  Salvy  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sections  Committee.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  "  the  game  is  serious  ; 
our  opponents  have  a  Head." 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Madame  de  Palcire's  refuge  was 
a  small  house  behind  walls  in  a  quiet 
street  in  Paris.  She  thought  she  was 
dying.  The  proscribed  nuns  whom  she 
protected  thought  the  same,  so  did  the 
physician.  But  she  alone  knew  that 
her  only  disease  was  heart-hunger.  She 
was  alone  in  the  world. 

"  Only  God  can  cure  me,  little  sister," 
she  said  on  that  same  night  of  October 
4th. 

"  Oh,  but  certainly,  madame  !  " 

"  And  death  is  his  cure." 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  in  the 
courtyard  rang.  Two  gentlemen  were 
admitted  by  the  old  porter,  who  hobbled 
across  with  his  lantern.  After  a  mur- 
mured exchange  of  words,  the  elder 
went  into  the  house,  the  younger,  who 
wore  the  Republican  uniform,  remained 
in  the  courtyard,  which  was  dark  but 
for  a  beam  of  light  issuing  from  the 
window  of  Madame  de  Palcire's  room. 
The  young  officer  folded  his  arms,  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky  —  half  clouds,  half 
stars.  "  Rene' !  "  he  had  heard  no  foot- 
step, and  started  violently  at  the  sound 
of  his  name  —  in  that  voice.  A  few 
paces  from  him  stood  a  little  slight  form. 
A  wan,  pale  face  looked  out  from  under 
a  hood. 


"  Rene'  —  dear  little  brother  !  " 

"You  here,  woman!"  the  young 
marquis  spoke  with  angry  agitation, 
and  fell  back,  frowning  and  biting  his 
lip. 

"  She  wrote  ;  but  I  saw  her  through 
the  window.  I  heard  her  speak  ;  it  is 
you  she  wants,  not  me.  She  gives 
me  up  —  well,  she  doesn't  know;  but 
Rend " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me.  You  have 
dragged  the  honor  of  our  house,  and  the 
name  of  the  best  of  men,  in  the  dust. 
He  has  been  my  best  friend.  I  wash 
hands  of  you  !  " 

"  Rend,  can  you  be  cruel  to  your 
Vivienne?  " 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  low-bred,  in- 
triguing villain." 

She  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pain.  Rend 
went  on  indignantly,  "  You  have  blasted 
St.  Mandd's  happiness  and  disgraced 
me." 

"Ah,  Rend!"  she  turned  away  in 
despair. 

He  had  the  cruelty  of  youth.  Years 
after  he  looked  back  and  understood  the 
tragedy  embodied  in  that  passive  figure. 

Looking  frowningly  down  upon  her 
he  said  :  "  Until  he  forgives  you,  hope 
for  nothing  from  me.  Gain  his  pardon, 
and  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for 
mine." 

Then  he  turned  his  back,  and  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  yard. 

Within  the  lighted  room  Madame  de 
Palcire  and  her  visitor,  who  was  the 
Due  de  Surcigny,  had  met  in  another 
sort  of  reunion. 

"  At  last,  due,  at  last,"  Monique  was 
saying,  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes. 
"  At  last  you  have  remembered  me,  and 
come  to  see  me  die." 

"No  ;  to  bid  you  live  \  "  he  replied, 
kissing  her  frail  hand. 

"  But  why  so  long  without  a  sign?  Is 
it  possible " 

"  All  is  possible  to  the  boundless  stu- 
pidity of  man  !  At  present  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  past." 

"You  know,"  she  said  softly,  "that 
he  is  dead?  " 

"Nothing  that  concerns  you  is  un- 
known to  me,  Monique.  But  it  was  not 
for  selfish  hopes,  it  was  to  restore  to 
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you  one  who  cannot  live  without  your 
love  that  I  have  come." 

"  Not  the  unhappy  Vivienne  ?  " 

"  No  ;  of  her  I  know  nothing,  but  that 
she  wronged  the  man  to  whom  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"Tell  me,  due,  was  it  you  who  paid 
my  fine  ?  " 

"  Must  I  answer?  " 

"  You  have  answered  !  This  sacrifice 
for  me,  and  yet  you  believed " 

"  Cover  my  crime  with  the  mantle  of 
your  charity,  Monique.  When  I  learnt 
that  it  was  Renews  life  you  saved " 

"  By  that  forced  lie " 

"  Well,  let  all  be  forgotten  !  I  must 
earn  your  forgiveness." 

"  He  —  my  husband  —  sent  to  im- 
plore that,  all  is  now  peace." 

"  Concerning  St.  Mande",  whom  I  have 
learnt  to  value  —  a  certain  dear  rascal 
has  been  saved  from  himself  and  from 
scoundrels  who  would  have  preyed 
upon  his  folly,  and  youth,  by  the  watch- 
fulness and  kindness  of  his  coionel." 

"  My  unhappy  —  dishonored  boy  !  " 

"  Not  dishonored  ;  he  renounced  a  life 
of  inglorious  ease  in  order  to  serve  his 
country,  threatened  by  foreign  inva- 
sion. Monique,  our  world  is  not  his  ; 
he  belongs  to  the  future  ;  do  not  break 
his  heart  and  yours  by  refusing  him  the 
only  maternal  love  he  has  ever  known. 
He  is  worthy  of  his  name,  though  for 
the  present  his  badge  is  not  the  white 
ribbon  ;  he  is  worthier  of  you  than  he 
was  a  year  ago." 

Happily  human  hearts  are  not  ada- 
mant, and  there  are  few  who  have  the 
pride  or  the  courage  to  put  the  cup  from 
their  lips  when  they  are  dying  of  thirst. 

"Is  he  here,  Raymond ? — my  boy  !  " 
exclaimed  Monique,  the  tears  flooding 
her  eyes  ;  and  then  M.  de  Surcigny 
knew  that  the  cause  was  won,  and  hur- 
rying to  the  door  summoned  Rend  to 
the  arms  that  were  longing  to  hold  him. 

Inside,  love  was  working  one  of  its 
daily  miracles,  and  casting  oil  on  the 
flickering  flame  of  a  life. 

Outside,  all  was  dark.  With  a  long, 
sobbing  sigh  the  prodigal  child  for  whom 
there  was  no  place  stole  away. 

There  are  always  those  in  the  warmth 
within  and  those  in  the  cold  outside. 


Dawn  found  lines  of  defence  along 
the  quays,  and  companies  of  soldiers 
parading  the  streets.  The  first  sign  of 
Buonaparte's  vigor  was  shown  by  the 
sudden  seizure  of  the  guns  at  the  ill- 
guarded  camp  of  Sablons.  By  twenty 
minutes'  start  he  turned  the  fate  of 
France,  and  when  the  insurgents 
massed  themselves  about  the  lofty  flight 
of  steps  that  leads  to  the  church  of  St. 
Roche,  they  had  nothing  but  a  forest  of 
musket  barrels  with  which  to  meet  the 
enemy's  artillery. 

The  sectionist  generals  belonged  to 
the  old  body-guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
their  men  distrusted  them.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  exertions  of  Cerise  Dubois, 
who  urged  the  faint-hearted,  and  jested 
with  the  resolute,  those  who  answered 
the  call  to  arms  would  have  been  fewer 
than  they  were.  But  instead  of  in- 
creasing, the  numbers  were  beginning 
to  melt  away  down  back  streets  and 
into  cellars. 

Salvy  was  the  first  to  see  the  danger, 
the  last  to  despair.  The  white  flag  of 
truce  had  been  refused  by  the  Conven- 
tion after  much  agitation.  "  Victory  or 
death,"  was  the  reply.  Their  prompt 
young  general  sent  the  timid  members 
eight  hundred  muskets,  with  his  com- 
pliments, which  they  eyed  gravely  ! 

His  orders  were  given,  all  the  guns 
were  to  be  turned  on  St.  Roche.  Salvy, 
with  the  other  leaders,  was  in  the 
church,  when  Cerise  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  vivandiere's  dress  she  had  as- 
sumed. 

"  I  am  worth  all  your  ci-devant  gener- 
als put  together,"  she  said,  wiping  her 
hot  face.  "The  men,  who  adore  me, 
have  made  a  bonfire  to  celebrate  our 
marriage." 

"Indeed?"  Salvy  went  aside  with 
her  into  one  of  the  chapels. 

"  Yes  ;  a  feu-de-joie  at  Madame  St. 
Mandd's  house.  Jealousy  is  my  foible. 
I  have  too  much  spirit  to  tolerate  a 
rival." 

"  You  have  burnt  her  house  !  "  Re- 
pressing his  rage,  Salvy  went  on,  "  My 
moments  are  precious.  Go,  you  must 
not  stop  here." 

"Must,  must!  I  must  inform  you, 
monsieur,  that  you  are  too  ready  with 
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that  phrase  !  "  Her  face  crimsoned,  her 
voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  "  Let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  your  bride,  your  general,  and 
moreover  your  military  chest.  You  owe 
me  everything  !  " 

"I  owe  her  more;  she  warned  me 
that  Buonaparte  was  in  command." 

"  You  have  seen  her  then  —  since  our 
wedding?  " 

"  What  if  I  have  ?  " 

"  Cheat,  villain,  lache  I "  screamed  Ce- 
rise, stamping  with  both  feet,  and  shak- 
ing her  fists  in  his  face. 

"  Go,  I  tell  you  !  The  firing  has  be- 
gun." 

Boom,  boom  went  the  cannon  ;  the 
houses  shook,  and  the  windows  were 
splintered.     Salvy  hurried  to  his  post. 

"  The  men  shall  know  that  they  are 
betrayed  !  "  shrieked  the  fury  after  him. 
•k  You  shall  see  if  I  have  friends  !  " 

"  To  win,  or  to  lose  ;  it  is  all  alike 
empty,"  Salvy  said  to  himself  ;  but  the 
next  moment  the  excitement  of  the 
fight  seized  upon  him,  and  he  was  him- 
self again. 

Another  roar  of  artillery  —  crack, 
crack  along  the  lines  went  the  musketry 
fire.  Muskets  against  grape  shot,  with 
that  there  can  be  but  one  end.  The 
steps  are  strewn  with  dead  men  and 
marble  splinters.  Orders  were  given 
to  charge  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  car- 
rying the  guns.  They  were  brave  men 
on  both  sides,  and  the  blood-thirst  was 
upon  them,  though  Frenchmen  and  Re- 
publicans faced  one  another. 

General  Buonaparte  was  perfectly 
cool.  "Fire  upon  the  leaders  I  "  had 
been  his  order  ;  "  let  no  life  be  wasted." 
Another  burst  of  artillery  thunder,  and 
some  two  hundred  of  the  Sectionists  lay 
dead. 

"  Charge  !  "  In  close  compact  mass 
the  troops  of  the  Convention  surged 
downwards  through  the  clouds  of 
smoke. 

A  moment  before  this  a  woman  —  a 
mere  girl  —  with  soft  fair  hair  fluttering 
round  a  small  wan  face,  flitted  into  the 
open  space  before  the  steps,  and  passed 
up  among  the  soldiers.  So  swiftly  and 
quietly  she  slipped  through  the  ranks 


that  a  Breton  guardsman  started  and 
crossed  himself,  swearing  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  his  seven  saints. 

On  came  men  —  guns  — bayonets  — 
sabres  —  sweeping  down,  and  pouring 
up  over  the  struggling  broken  lines  of 
the  insurgents.  The  fight  was  sharp 
and  short,  the  victory  complete.  The 
u  Sections  "  fled,  were  sabred,  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  troops  of  Buonaparte  were  in 
possession  of  St.  Koche,and  that  meant 
Paris  —  France. 

Under  the  Doric  columns,  whence 
Faith  and  Hope,  in  marble,  surveyed 
the  carnage,  and  wondered  what  had 
become  of  sister  Charity,  was  gathered 
a  group  of  men. 

St.  Mande'  kneeling,  with  a  little  fair 
dead  face  upon  his  breast  —  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  grim  swarthy  dead  sol- 
diers lying  around. 

Bene'  was  there  in  a  frenzy  of  boyish 
grief  and  rage.  Salvy  was  a  prisoner, 
and  wounded,  between  two  soldiers. 

"  Shall  I  shoot  the  dog  ?  "  cried  Rend 
passionately. 

"  He  is  your  prisoner;  spare  him," 
St.  Mande*  answered,  in  a  calm,  expres- 
sionless voice. 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  Salvy 
said,  stepping  forward  and  looking  down 
on  Vivienne's  white  face. 

The  marquis  sprang  between  them, 
but  he  put  him  away  with  an  iron  hand. 
"You    cannot  prevent  me  taking  my 


farewell,"  he  said. 


"She  meant  to  die 
I  have  her  par- 


with  me,  and  for  me. 
don  to  ask." 

Kneeling  with  difficulty,  he  lifted  the 
little  dead  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips. 

"Now,"  he  said,  rising  with  a  grey 
face  of  pain,  "  do  with  me  what  you 
please." 

St.  Mande*,  with  his  head  bowed,  re- 
mained in  the  silence  of  a  grief  with 
which  no  man  could  meddle. 

There  was  the  sweet  face  for  which 
he  had  made  shipwreck  of  happiness; 
and  just  then  he  knew  nothing  but  the 
crushing  mysteries  of  life  —  love  — 
death. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE    FRENCH     EMPRESS    AND    THE 
GERMAN   WAR. 

Under  the  unassuming  title  of  "  An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  a  book  Jhas been 
published  within  the   last  few  weeks, 
which   throws   a  flood  of  light  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  French  capital  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  whole  of  the   period 
from  his   abdication  to  the  end  of  the 
Commune  in  May,  1871.     The  work  is 
both   anonymous  and  posthumous,  but 
no  mistake  can  be  made  in  ascribing  the 
authorship  of  it  to  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  who,  it  is  an  open  secret,  was 
an  illegitimate    son  of    that   notorious 
person  the  third  Marquis  of  Hertford  — 
Thackeray's   Marquis  of  Steyne  —  and 
the  half-brother  of  the  fourth  Marquis 
and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  both  of  whom 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  French 
capital.     Throughout  the  book  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  discloses  itself  repeat- 
edly.     He     lives    with,   travels    with, 
visits  with,  his  "near  relative,"  Lord 
Hertford.     It  was  in  virtue  of  that  rela- 
tionship that  the   highest  circles  were 
open  to  him,  that  he  was  a  guest   at 
Compiegne,  the  Tuilenes,  and  the  Cha- 
teau d'Eu,  with  the   entrde   to   every 
great  function  and  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity—  as     there     was    with    him    the 
keenest    zest  —  for  obtaining  the  best 
information  in  regard  to  every  subject 
of  interest  or  importance.     He  reveals 
himself  as  having  for  a  "  near  relative  " 
an  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  Vinoy, 
whose  aide-de-camp  I  knew  as  a  young 
"  Capitaine  Edmond  Richard  Wallace," 
the  son  of  the  then  Mr.  Richard  Wal- 
lace.    Writing  of  events  on  the  eve  of 
the  war,  he  alludes  to  a  "  connection  of 
mine  by  marriage  "  who  was  a  general 
officer  a  la  suite  of  the  emperor.     One 
of    the  few   officers  who   accompanied 
Napoleon  the  Third  when  he  came  out 
of  Sedan  on  the  morning  after  the  great 
defeat  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  General 
Castelnau  and  further  described  as  "  the 
brother-in-law    of    Richard    Wallace;" 
and  Lady  Wallace,  who  still  survives  to 
lament  the  loss  of  husband  and  son,  is 

1  An  Englishman  in  Paris  (Notes  and  Recollec- 
tions).   2  vols.    Chapman  &  Hall,  Lim.  1892. 


stated  in  the  baronetage  to  have  been  a 
Castelnau.  Such  evidence  as  this  is 
conclusive  ;  and  Sir  Richard,  indeed, 
has  disguised  his  identity  so  thinly  that 
he  might  as  well  have  allowed  his  name 
to  go  on  the  title-page  of  his  book. 

No  Frenchman  could  know  his  Paris 
better  than  this  Englishman  who  was  in 
essentials  at  least  half  a  Frenchman, 
and  who  describes  himself  on  the  eve  of 
the  Franco-German  war  as  "probably 
the  only  foreigner  whom  Parisians  had 
agreed  not  to  consider  an  enemy  in  dis- 
guise." Through  his  pages,  in  which 
all  moods  vibrate  from  cynicism  to  sym- 
pathy, there  denies  a  long  train  of  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  every  sphere  — 
princes,  statesmen,  grandes  dames  and 
famous  members  of  the  demi-monde, 
poets,  painters,  soldiers,  sculptors,  au- 
thors, officials,  boulevardiers,  lawyers, 
detectives  ;  all  of  whom  he  knew  with 
greater  or  less  intimacy,  all  of  whom  in 
one  sense  or  other  were  worth  knowing, 
and  of  all  of  whom  he  has  something  to 
tell  that  is  new,  bright,  engaging,  and  to 
use  the  formula  "to  the  best  of  depo- 
nent's knowledge  and  belief,"  true. 
He  had  a  legitimate  and  worthy  curi- 
osity to  learn  what  the  Americans  call 
the  "  true  inwardness  "  of  the  incidents 
and  events  occurring  around  him,  and 
the  evidence  of  his  pages  is  fairly 
strong  that  he  rarely  failed  to  know 
most  things  that  were  to  be  known. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  figure 
of  his  second  volume,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  period  of  the  Empire,  is 
the  empress.  An  intimate  of  the  em- 
peror, a  frequent  visitor  to  Compiegne, 
bienvenu  in  all  the  ramifications  of 
imperialistic  and  official  circles  and 
coteries,  nobody  could  have  better  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  the  character 
of  Euge'nie,  and  of  the  nature  and 
weight  of  her  influence  on  affairs,  social 
and  national  alike.  It  is  clear  that  the 
author  considers  the  empress  to  have 
exercised  the  most  important  individual 
impression  on  the  destinies  of  the  Em- 
pire. I  do  not  propose  to  formulate  for 
him  the  conclusions  to  which  his  com- 
ments directly  point,  preferring  in  part 
to  quote,  in  part  to  summarize,  those 
comments,  and   so  leave   the  reader  to 
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form  therefrom  his  opinion  to  what 
extent  the  responsibility  for  the  igno- 
ble collapse  of  the  Second  Empire 
rests  on  her  whom  the  malcontent  Pari- 
sians were  wont  to  style  "the  Spanish 
woman."  It  is  seemly,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  treat  of  a  bereaved  and 
desolate  lady  solely  in  her  province  as 
empress,  as  the  social  ruler  of  France, 
and  as  the  strong  consort  of  a  pliable 
and  listless  husband  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  author  has  occasionally 
permitted  himself  in  this  respect  to 
transgress  boundaries  which  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  recognize. 
Apart  from  this  his  honesty  and  candor 
are  conspicuous,  and  of  this  an  illustra- 
tion may  be  given.  The  emperor  was 
fond  of  ceremonious  display,  and  had 
set  his  heart  upon  his  bride  having  a 
brilliant  escort  of  fair  and  illustrious 
women  on  her  marriage-day.  There 
was  no  hope  of  such  an  escort  from  the 
old  noblesse  ;  and  the  honor  was  de- 
clined even  by  the  nobility  who  owed 
titles  and  fortunes  to  the  First  Napo- 
leon. There  were,  it  was  true,  plenty 
of  men  and  women  ready  to  accept 
honors  and  titles  in  the  suite  of  the 
brand-new  regime,  "and  to  deck  out 
their  besmirched  though  very  authentic 
scutcheons  with  them  ;  but  of  these  the 
empress,  at  any  rate,  would  have  none." 
"Knowing  what  I  do,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  of  Napoleon's  private  charac- 
ter, he  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  the  rigidly  virtuous  woman  at  the 
Tuileries,  then  and  afterwards.  But  at 
that  moment  he  was  perforce  obliged" 
(at  the  instance  of  the  lady  whom  he 
was  about  to  espouse)  "  to  make  ad- 
vances to  her,  and  the  rebuffs  received 
in  consequence  were  taken  with  a  sang- 
froid which  made  those  who  adminis- 
tered them  wince  more  than  once.  At 
each  renewed  refusal  he  was  ready  with 
an  epigram  :  "  Encore  une  dame  qui 
n'est  pas  assez  sure  de  son  passe"  pour 
braver  l'opinion  publique  ;  "  "  Celle-la, 
c'est  la  femme  de  CMsar  hors  de  tout 
soupcon,  comme  il  y  a  des  criminels  qui 

sont  hors  la  loi  ;  "  "  Madame  de ;  il 

n'y  a  pas  de  faux  pas  dans  sa  vie,  il  n'y 
a  qu'un  faux  papa,  le  pere  de  ses  en- 
fants." 


The  author  dilates  freely  on  the  impe- 
rious temper  of  the  parvenue  empress. 
The  slightest  divergence  of  opinion  was 
construed  into  an  offence,  and  all  who 
offended  her  suffered  inexorable  ostra- 
cism. The  result  was  that  in  a  few 
years  the  so-called  counsellors  around 
the  emperor  were  simply  her  abject 
creatures  and  puppets,  moving  solely  at 
her  will.  Bold  men  who  dared  to  differ 
from  her  and  think  for  themselves  were 
removed  or  were  driven  into  fierce  and 
bitter  opposition,  or  else  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  court  "  sooner  than 
submit  to  a  tyranny,  not  based,  like  that 
of  Catherine  the  Second  or  Elizabeth, 
upon  great  intellectual  gifts,  but  upon 
the  wayward  impulses  of  a  woman  in 
no  way  distinguished  mentally  from 
the  rest  of  her  sex,  except  by  an  over- 
weening ambition  and  an  equally  over- 
weening conceit."  Of  this  tyrannical 
intolerance  he  gives  several  remarkable 
illustrations.  One  evening  at  court  a 
charade  was  being  played,  in  the  course 
of  which  some  of  the  amateur  perform- 
ers, of  both  sexes,  threw  all  decorum  to 
the  winds,  in  their  improvised  dialogue. 
In  her  Majesty's  hearing  an  officer  high 
in  favor  with  her  and  the  emperor  gave 
expression  to  his  disgust  at  such  license 
of  language  in  presence  of  the  sover- 
eigns. The  empress  turned  upon  him 
with  terms  of  unrefined  contempt  for 
his  prudishness.  "  Yous  n'etes  pas 
content,  colonel ;  he*  bien!  je  m'enfiche, 
refiche  et  contrefiche "  (words  which 
the  editor  translates,  with  the  remark 
that  his  translation  inadequately  repre- 
sents the  vulgarity  of  the  original, 
"You  don't  like  it,  colonel;  well,  I 
don't  care  a  snap,  nor  two  snaps  js  nor  a 
thousand  snaps  ").  The  emperor,  with 
a  laugh,  applauded  his  consort;  the 
colonel  recognized  the  situation,  and 
presented  himself  no  more  at  court. 
One  of  the  ablest  soldiers  in  the  army, 
he  served  in  Mexico  without  promotion, 
and  he  was  still  a  colonel  when,  after 
Gravelotte,  he  impressed  on  Bazaine 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Metz  and  breaking  out  with  the  army  of 
the  Rhine.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  identifying  this  officer  as  Colonel 
Lewal,    who    subsequently   under   the 
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Republic  attained  high  and  deserved 
promotion.  Had  the  Empire  lasted,  he 
would  probably  have  remained  a  colonel 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Boitelle,  an  honest,  shrewd  man  of 
the  bourgeois  type,  was  a  prefect  of 
police  in  Paris  under  the  Empire.  Eu- 
ge"nie,  actuated  whether  by  philanthropy 
or  whim,  took  it  into  her  head  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Saint-Lazare,  an  institution  com- 
bining the  attributes  of  a  hospital  and  a 
bridewell  for  women  of  the  town  of  the 
lowest  type.  Boitelle  was  requisitioned 
as  cicerone.  The  empress  took  excep- 
tion to  the  dinner  of  the  inmates,  since 
no  dessert  crowned  the  meal.  Boitelle's 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  had  already 
been  strained,  and  the  plain  man  blurted 
out,  "  Really,  madame,  you  allow  your 
kindness  to  run  away  with  your  good 
sense.  If  they  are  to  have  a  dessert, 
what  are  we  to  give  to  honest  women  ?  " 
Next  day  Boitelle  was  kicked  up-stairs 
into  the  sinecure  of  a  senatorship  ;  his 
services,  which  were  valuable,  were 
lost  to  his  department ;  and  to  the  end 
of  the  Empire  her  Majesty's  resentment 
against  him  never  relented.  Her  wrath 
also  deprived  the  bureau  of  secret  police 
of  its  upright  and  conscientious  chief, 
M.  Hyrvoix.  It  was  his  wont  to  report 
daily  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  his 
cue  by  the  question,  "  What  do  the  peo- 
ple say?"  The  incident  narrated  by 
the  author  —  which  shall  be  given  in 
his  own  words,  M.  Hyrvoix  himself 
being  his  authority  —  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  tidings  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  fate  caused  in  Paris  the 
ominous  rumbling  of  discontent  and 
disaffection. 

"What  do  the  people  say?"  asked 
Napoleon. 

"Well,  sire,  not  only  the  people,  but 
every  one  is  deeply  indignant  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  consequences  of  this 
unfortunate  (Mexican)  war.     They  say 

it  is  the  fault  of " 

"The  fault  of  whom?"  demanded 
the  emperor. 

"  Sire,"  stammered  M.  Hyrvoix,  "  in 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  people 
said,  '  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Austrian 
woman.'  " 

"Yes  ;  go  on." 
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"  Under  Napoleon  the  Third,  people 
say,  'It  is  the  fault  of  the  Spanish 
woman.'  " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  Hyrvoix's 
lips  when  a  door  leading  to  the  inner 
apartments  opened  and  the  empress  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold.  "  She  looked 
like  a  beautiful  fury,"  said  Hyrvoix. 
"  She  wore  a  white  dressing-gown,  her 
hair  was  waving  on  her  shoulders,  and 
her  eyes  shot  flames.  She  hissed, 
rather  than  spoke,  as  she  bounded 
towards  me;  and,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
seem,  I  felt  afraid  for  the  moment." 

"  You  will  please  repeat  what  you 
said  just  now,  M.  Hyrvoix  !  "  she  gasped 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  anger. 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  I  replied, 
"  seeing  that  I  am  here  to  speak  the 
truth;  and  this  being  so,  your  Majesty 
will  pardon  me.  I  told  the  emperor 
that  the  Parisians  spoke  of  '  the  Span- 
ish woman '  as  they  spoke  seventy -five 
years  ago  of  '  the  Austrian  woman.'  " 

"  The  Spanish  woman  !  the  Spanish 
woman  !  "  she  jerked  out  three  or  four 
times  —  and  I  could  see  that  her  hands 
were  clenched — "I  have  become 
French  ;  but  I  will  show  my  enemies 
that  I  can  be  Spanish  when  occasion  de- 
mands it." 

With  this  she  left  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  come,  taking  no  notice  of  the  em- 
peror's hand  uplifted  to  detain  her. 
The  author  significantly  adds  that  next 
morning  M.  Hyrvoix  was  relegated  to 
the  receiver-generalship  of  one  of  the 
departments  —  in  other  words,  "exiled 
to  the  provinces." 

Although  quite  apart  from  the  spe- 
cific topic  of  this  article,  the  interpola- 
tion may  be  pardoned  of  a  pretty  little 
anecdote  told  by  the  author  of  Queen 
Victoria,  when  that  royal  lady  visited 
Paris  as  the  guest  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  in  1855.  The  scene  was  the 
ball  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  given  in  her 
Majesty's  honor  by  the  municipality  of 
the  capital. 

"  I  remember  one  little  incident," 
records  the  author,  "  which  caused  a 
flutter  of  surprise  among  the  court 
ladies,  who  even  at  that  time  had  al- 
ready left  off  dancing  in  the  pretty,  old- 
fashioned    style,    and    merely    walked 
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through  their  quadrilles.  The  royal 
matron  of  thirty-five  executed  every 
step  as  her  dancing-master  had  taught 
her,  and  with  none  of  the  listlessness 
that  was  supposed  to  be  the  '  correct 
thing.'  I  was  standing  close  to  Canro- 
bert,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror. After  watching  the  queen  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  turned  to  the  lady  on 
his  arm,  and  spoke:  '  Pardi,  elle  danse 
comme  ses  soldats  se  battent,  "  enveux- 
tu,  en  voila;"  et  correcte  jusqu'a  la 
fin.'  There  never  was  a  greater  ad- 
mirer of  the  English  soldier  than  Can- 
robert." 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  generally  ac- 
cepted belief  that  the  actual  decision  to 
go  to  war  with  Germany  was  come  to  at 
the  Cabinet  Council  which  was  held  on 
the  14th  of  July  as  the  result  of  the 
communications  from  Benedetti,  and 
after  the  emperor  had  returned  to  the 
council-chamber  from  an  interview  with 
the  empress,  and,  in  answer  to  his  final 
anxious  question  as  to  the  preparedness 
of  the  army,  had  received  Leboeuf's 
confident  assurance  as  to  the  last  sol- 
dier's last  gaiter-button.  But  the  author 
of  "  The  Englishman  in  Paris  "  trav- 
erses this  impression,  and  expresses  his 
conviction  "  that  war  was  decided  upon 
between  the  imperial  couple  "  so  early 
as  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
month.  And  certainly  it  seems  that  he 
adduces  fair  reason  for  the  belief  he 
holds.  He  narrates  that  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  former  day  Lord 
Lyons,  driving  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
British  Embassy,  beckoned  him  in,  and 
that  he  had  a  ten-minutes'  interview 
with  the  ambassador.  He  brought  away 
the  impression  that,  although  the  Due 
de  Gramont  and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  chose 
to  bluster  in  face  of  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature,  there  was  little  or  no  fear 
of  war,  because  the  emperor  was  decid- 
edly inclined  to  peace.  Lord  Lyons  had 
just  returned  from  an  interview  with 
the  foreign  minister,  and  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that  the  Due  de 
Gramont  was  the  last  person  who  ought 
to  conduct  the  negotiations.  "There 
is,"  his  lordship  had  remarked,  "too 
much  personal  animosity  between  him 
and  Bismarck,  owing  mainly  to  the  lat- 


ter having  laughed  to  scorn  his  preten- 
sions as  a  diplomatist  when  the  duke 
was  at  Vienna."  And  he  added,  "  I  can 
understand,  though  I  fail  to  approve, 
De  Gramont's  personal  irritation,  but 
cannot  account  for  Ollivier's,  and  he 
seems  as  pugnacious  as  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  the  whole  of 
this  will  blow  over  ;  William  is  too  wise 
a  man  to  go  to  war  on  such  a  pretext, 
and  the  emperor  is  too  ill  not  to  want 
peace.  I  wish  the  empress  would  leave 
him  alone."  Most  writers  who  have 
dealt  with  this  period  have  regarded 
Ollivier's  attitude  as  the  reverse  of  that 
described  by  Lord  Lyons,  who,  how- 
ever, could  scarcely  have  been  mis- 
taken. 

On  this  same  day,  the  5th  of  July, 
two  ministerial  councils  were  held  at 
Saint-Cloud,  at  both  of  which  the  em- 
peror presided.  Apart  from  the  author, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence 
that  when  the  latter  of  those  councils 
rose  the  emperor's  sentiments  were 
still  in  favor  of  peace.  But  he  is  able 
to  strengthen  this  evidence,  indirectly 
it  is  true,  but  in  a  very  significant  way. 
It  is  of  course  well  known  that  Napo- 
leon the  Third  had  for  years  been  suf- 
fering acutely  from  the  painful  and 
debilitating  disorder  which  ultimately 
caused  his  death.  So  worn  was  he  by 
it  that,  in  the  author's  words,  "  he  was 
weary,  body  and  soul,  and  but  for  his 
wife  and  son  he  would,  perhaps  will- 
ingly, have  abdicated."  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month  his  condition 
had  become  so  grave  that  a  consultation 
of  the  leading  French  specialists  was 
held,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  an  immediate  operation  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  professional 
report  to  this  effect  was,  however,  the 
author  states,  not  communicated  to  the 
empress,  and  indeed  it  was  only  after 
the  emperor's  death  that  the  document 
was  found  at  Camden  Place.  The  con- 
sultation was  kept  a  secret,  but  the  au- 
thor knew  of  it  from  Dr.  Kicord,  who 
was  one  of  the  specialists  composing  it 
and  the  author's  intimate  friend.  In 
favor  of  the  view  that  the  emperor  was 
looking  forward  to  an  immediate  oper- 
ation,  and   that  therefore   it    was   ex- 
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tremely  improbable  that  he  should  be 
desirous  of  war,  he  adduces  the  follow- 
ing incident.  "  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  July,  while  the  second  council 
of  ministers  was  being  held,  the  em- 
peror sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to 
my  house  for  the  exact  address  of  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett,1  the  eminent  English 
surgeon.  I  was  not  at  home,  and  on 
my  return  an  hour  later  sent  the  ad- 
dress by  telegraph  to  Saint-Cloud.  I 
have  since  learnt  that  on  the  same 
night  a  telegram  was  sent  to  London 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Hewett  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  hold  a  consul- 
tation in  Paris,  and  that  an  appointment 
was  made."  It  has  to  be  said  that  this 
summons  might  obviously  have  resulted 
from  a  desire  on  the  emperor's  part  to 
have  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  and 
independent  foreign  surgeon  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  endure  the 
fatigue  and  exertion  of  a  campaign. 
Mr.  Hewett  did  visit  the  illustrious  pa- 
tient, but  not  until  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  the  field,  and  had  suffered 
severely  in  body  and  mind.  His  condi- 
tion in  both  respects  is  thus  reported  in 
a  letter  from  an  eye-witness  to  the  au- 
thor. "  The  emperor  is  in  a  very  bad 
state ;  after  Saarbriick  Lebrun  and  Le- 
bceuf  had  virtually  to  lift  him  off  his 
horse.  The  prince  imperial,  who  had 
been  by  his  side  all  the  time,  looked 
very  distressed,  for  his  father  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  him  during  the  en- 
gagement. But  after  they  got  into  the 
carriage  the  emperor  put  his  arm  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheeks, 
while  two  large  tears  rolled  down  his 
own.  I  noticed  that  the  emperor  had 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  the  dozen 
yards  to  his  carriage." 

But  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  au- 
thor's evidence  that  Xapoleon  'verted 
or  was  perverted  from  peace  to  war 
during  the  night  between  the  5th  and 
6th  of  July.  On  the  morning  of  the 
latter  day  there  was  a  third  council  of 
ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
the  answer  to  M.  Cochery's  interpella- 
tion regarding  the  Hohenzollern  candi- 
dature.    The  same  afternoon  the  author 

*  The  late  Sir  Prescott  G.  Hewett,  Bart. 


met  Joseph  Ferrari,  the  intimate  of 
Emile  Ollivier's  brothers,  and  so  a 
likely  man  to  have  exclusive  informa- 
tion. "It  is  all  over,"  said  Ferrari, 
"and  unless  a  miracle  happens  we'll 
have  war  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Wait 
for  another  hour,  and  then  you'll  see 
the  effect  of  De  Gramont's  answer  to 
Cochery's  interpellation  in  the  Cham- 
ber." "  But,"  remarked  the  author, 
"  about  this  time  I  was  positively  as- 
sured, and  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
emperor  was  absolutely  opposed  to  any 
but  a  pacific  remonstrance."  "Your 
information  was  perfectly  correct,"  re- 
plied Ferrari,  "  and  as  late  as  ten  o'clock 
last  night,  at  the  termination  of  the 
second  council  of  ministers,  his  senti- 
ments underwent  no  change.  Immedi- 
ately after  that,  the  empress  had  a 
conversation  with  the  emperor,  which  I 
know  for  certain  lasted  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  result  of  this 
conversation  is  the  answer  the  text  of 
which  you  will  see  directly,  and  which 
is  tantamount  to  a  challenge  to  Prussia. 
Mark  my  words,  the  empress  will  not 
cease  from  troubling  until  she  has 
driven  France  into  a  war  with  the  only 
great  Protestant  power  on  the  Conti- 
nent. ...  It  is  the  empress  who  will 
prove  the  ruin  of  France!  "  How  well 
informed  was  Ferrari  as  to  the  tone  of 
the  ministerial  answer  to  Cochery's  in- 
terpellation its  specific  terms  show. 
"We  do  not  believe"  (so  spoke  De 
Gramont  in  the  Chamber)  "that  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  a  neighboring 
people  obliges  us  to  endure  patiently 
that  a  foreign  power,  by  placing  one  of 
her  own  princes  upon  the  throne  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  should  disturb  to  our 
prejudice  the  existing  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  endanger  the  interests 
and  honor  of  France.  This  contingency 
we  hope  will  not  occur.  But  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  we  all  know,  gentlemen, 
strong  in  your  support  and  in  that  of 
the  nation,  how  to  do  our  duty  without 
fear  and  without  hesitation." 

The  author  pays  a  well-merited  trib- 
ute to  the  strong  good  sense  and  high 
statesmanship  of  Lord  Lyons  in  his  re- 
lations with  the  empress.  While  the 
Italian     and     Austrian      ambassadors 
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stooped  almost  to  seem  her  creatures, 
and  nattered  her  amour-propre  by  con- 
stantly appealing  to  her,  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain  courteously  but 
steadfastly  declined  to  be  drawn  out  by 
the  empress  in  regard  to  diplomatic 
affairs.  He  paid  the  due  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  woman  and  the  sover- 
eign, but  he  tacitly  refrained  from  re- 
garding her  as  a  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  international  politics,  and  in 
his  quiet  manner  had  little  respect  for 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  were  swayed 
by  her  influence.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he 
writes,  "  whether  Lord  Lyons  will  leave 
behind  any  '  Memoirs,' x  but  if  he  does 
we  shall  probably  get  not  only  nothing 
but  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  with 
regard  to  the  share  of  the  empress  in 
determining  the  war;  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  war  was  not  decided  upon  be- 
tween the  imperial  couple  between  the 
14th  and  15th  of  July,  '70,  but  between 
the  5th  and  6th."  If  the  author  is 
right  (and  he  speaks  with  show  of  au- 
thority), the  emperor,  far  from  being 
zealous  for  war,  was  in  regard  to  that 
enterprise  the  creature  at  once  and  the 
victim  of  his  imperious  consort.  On 
the  information  of  one  who  was  scarcely 
ever  at  this  time  away  from  the  side  of 
Napoleon,  he  describes  that  unfortunate 
man  as  racked  with  anxiety,  not  as  to 
the  issues  of  war,  which  he  thought 
himself  able  to  prevent  up  to  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  July,  but  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  peace.  For  he  realized  that 
the  Republican  minority,  strengthened 
by  recent  accessions  and  by  the  ominous 
result  of  the  plebiscite,  was  striving, 
not  to  spur  the  emperor  on  to  war,  but 
to  make  him  keep  a  peace  which  it 
would  have  vituperated  as  humiliating 
to  France,  seizing  on  the  opening  to 
deride  the  Empire  as  too  feeble  or  too 
pusillanimous  to  guard  the  national 
honor.  And  the  empress  unwillingly 
played  into  the  hand  of  the  minority. 
Her  the  author  represents  as  urging  on 
the  war  with  Germany  with  the  intent 

1  Lord  Lyons  predeceased  Sir  Richard  "Wallace, 
but  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  latter  wrote 
his  "  Recollections "  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
nobleman,  and  he  presumably  did  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  revise  them  in  regard  to  such  pas- 
sages as  the  above. 


of  saving  to  her  son  the  crown  which 
she  knew  to  rest  precariously  on  her 
husband's  head;  and  he  holds  that  the 
Republicans  considered  that  the  war 
which  she  favored  would  serve  their 
turn  nearly  as  well  as  peace,  since  war 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce the  iniquity  of  standing  armies, 
and  the  phases  of  it  would  expose  that 
corruption  and  deterioration  of  the 
French  army  of  which  they  were  well 
aware.  That  the  Republicans  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  great  lengths  for  the 
subversion  of  the  Empire  is  no  doubt 
true;  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  author 
discloses  an  animus  which  weakens  the 
force  of  his  arguments  when  he  allows 
himself  to  write  that  "  this  is  tantamount 
to  an  indictment  (against  the  Republi- 
cans) of  having  deliberately  contributed 
to  the  temporary  ruin  of  their  country 
for  political  purposes,  and  such  I  intend 
it  to  be."  That  aspersion  goes  to  water 
when  the  heroic  defence  of  Republican 
France  after  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of 
September  is  remembered. 

Before  the  emperor  left  Paris  for  tl/e 
seat  of  war,  the  reaction  from  the  wild 
ebullitions  of  the  earlier  moments  had 
already  manifested  itself  to  the  keen 
observation  of  the  author.  Shrewd  and 
sometimes  cynical  men,  even  of  the 
imperial  entourage,  were  allowing  them- 
selves to  speak  their  minds.  The 
author  cites  some  utterances  of  a  con- 
nection of  his  by  marriage,  who  is 
described  as  a  frequent  and  welcome 
guest  at  the  Tuileries,  and  who  may 
safely  be  identified  as  General  Castel- 
nau.  This  personage  frankly  owned 
that,  but  for  his  fine  voice  and  skill  in 
leading  the  cotillon,  he  would  probably 
never  have  risen  beyond  the  rank  of 
captain.  Records  of  service  were  never 
looked  into  as  a  criterion  for  promotion. 
"  A  clever  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
emperor,  a  handsome  face  and  pleasing 
manners,  are  sufficient  to  establish  a 
reputation  at  the  Chateau.  The  officials 
take  particular  care  not  to  rectify  those 
impulsive  judgments  of  the  emperor  and 
empress,  because  they  know  that  careful 
enquiries  into  the  merits  of  candidates 
would  hurt  their  own  protege's.  All  the 
favorites  burn  with  jealousy   of  each 
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other;  and  this  jealousy  will  now  lead  to 
disastrous  results,  because  the  emperor 
will  find  it  as  difficult  to  comply  with  as 
to  refuse  their  individual  extravagant 
demands."  Colonel  Stoffel,  it  is  well 
known,  was  reprimanded  by  Lebceuf  for 
writing  so  strongly  from  Berlin  of  the 
magnificent  efficiency  of  the  Prussian 
army,  because  the  minister  and  his  light- 
hearted  companions  objected  to  be  har- 
assed in  their  frivolities  by  mistrust  on 
the  emperor's  part  of  their  soldierly 
capacity.  "  Nous  l'avons  eu,  votre 
Rhin  allemand  .  .  .  Oil  le  pere  a  passe', 
passera  bien  l'enfant,"  was  their  creed, 
and  they  continued  to  dance,  flirt,  and 
intrigue  for  gilded  places.  "  '  There  are 
no  bad  regiments,  only  bad  colonels,' 
said  the  first  Napoleon ;  in  the  opinion 
of  those  gentlemen,  there  were  no  bad 
colonels,  except  perhaps  those  who  did 
not  constantly  jingle  their  spurs  on  the 
carpeted  floors  of  the  empress's  boudoir 
and  the  parqueted  arena  of  the  empress's 
ballroom.  And  she  applauded  the  va- 
porings  of  those  misguided  men.  "  Le 
courage  fait  tout "  had  been  the  motto 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.  It  did  a  good  deal  in  the  comedies 
a  la  Marivaux,  in  the  Boccaccian  cha- 
rades that  had  been  enacted  there  during 
that  time ;  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  it 
would  avail  little  or  nothing  in  the  Ho- 
meric struggle  which  was  impending." 
The  author  indirectly  but  unmistak- 
ably conveys  the  impression  that  the 
empress  was  urgent  for  her  husband  to 
take  the  field  in  person,  notwithstand- 
ing his  wretched  state  of  health,  because 
of  her  eagerness  for  the  regency  ;  in 
his  own  words,  "  the  empress  always 
showed  herself  exceedingly  anxious  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  regent."  Ac- 
cording to  him,  this  desire  was  mani- 
fested so  early  as  the  Crimean  war 
period.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
emperor  more  than  once  expressed  his 
intention  of  taking  the  command  of  his 
army  on  the  Chersonese.  His  ministers 
strongly  dissuaded  him  ;  similar  advice 
came  from  high  officers  in  the  field; 
Lord  Clarendon  quietly  but  strongly 
combated  the  project;  and  Queen  Victo- 
ria, to  whom  the  idea  was  broached  dur- 
ing her  visit  to  Paris,  threw  cold  water  on 


it.  But,  writes  the  author,  the  empress 
encouraged  it  to  her  utmost.  "  I  fail  to 
see,"  he  states  that  she  said  to  our  sov- 
ereign, "that  he  would  be  exposed  to 
greater  dangers  there  than  elsewhere." 
It  was,  he  continues,  the  prospect  of  the 
regency,  not  of  the  glory  that  her  consort 
might  earn,  that  appealed  to  the  empress, 
for  she  had  no  more  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  that  war  than  with  that  of  the 
contest  against  Austria  in  1859.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  emperor  in  the 
field  in  the  latter  year  the  regency  was 
vested  in  her  ;  and  her  coterie  of  both 
sexes  openly  discounted  the  political 
effect  of  every  victory.  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  them,  would  be  granted  peace 
at  the  cost  of  few  sacrifices,  for  she  was 
a  Conservative  and  Catholic  power,  and 
therefore  did  not  deserve  abject  humili- 
ation. And  the  author  asserts  it  as  a 
positive  fact  within  his  own  knowledge 
that  "  the  emperor  was  actually  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations  after  Sol- 
ferino,  because  the  minister  for  war  had 
ceased  to  send  reinforcements  and  am- 
munition by  order  of  the  regent." 
Eugenie's  regency  of  1865,  during  the 
emperor's  absence  in  Algeria,  while  not 
in  itself  disastrous,  the  author  charac- 
terizes as  fraught  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  the  future.  It  gave  the 
empress  the  political  importance  she 
had  been  coveting  for  years ;  and  hence- 
forth she  was  habitually  present  at  the 
councils  of  ministers,  who  did  not  fail 
to  inform  her  of  matters  which  have 
been  solely  for  the  ear  of  the  head  of 
the  State.  Ollivier  in  this  respect  repu- 
diated the  precedent  set  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  avoided  informing  the 
empress  on  State  affairs.  It  was,  says 
the  author,  an  open  secret  that  the  re- 
gent was  determined,  on  the  first  French 
victory,  to  dismiss  Ollivier  and  his  Cab- 
inet. No  French  victory  came,  but  fast 
on  the  heels  of  the  first  French  disasters 
Ollivier  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
facile  Palikao. 

It  was  also  immediately  after  the  re- 
verses at  the  Spicheren  and  Worth,  on 
the  6th  of  August,  that,  according  to  the 
author  and  in  his  own  words,  "the  en- 
tourage of  the  empress  began  to  think 
of  saving  the   empire  by  sacrificing,  if 
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needs  be,  the  emperor."  He  quotes  a 
remark  made  by  a  lady-in-waiting  to  a 
near  relative  of  his  own  :  "  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  can  avert  the  ruin  of 
the  dynasty,  and  that  is  the  death  of  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
That  death  would  be  considered  a  heroic 
one,  and  would  benefit  the  prince  impe- 
rial." The  author  does  not  pretend  to 
determine  "  how  far  the  empress  shared 
that  opinion,"  contenting  himself  with 
stating  some  facts,  for  the  truth  of  Avhich 
he  "  can  unhesitatingly  vouch,"  and 
which  he  rightly  regards  as  not  generally 
known  up  to  the  period  at  which  he 
wrote.  They  are  not,  indeed,  generally 
known  to-day  —  although  some  of  them 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  — 
and  tend  in  some  measure  to  confirm 
the  statements  made  by  the  author. 
The  empress  was  aware  that  the  em- 
peror had  long  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel 
disorder  ;  and  immediately  after  the  dis- 
asters named,  the  younger  Pietri,  the 
oinperor's  private  secretary,  informed 
her  by  telegraph  that  the  disease  had 
been  seriously  aggravated  by  his  Maj- 
esty's having  undergone  much  riding  on 
horseback  since  joining  the  army.  He 
added  that  the  emperor  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  return  to  Paris,  resigning  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but 
that  he  required  some  semblance  of 
pressure  put  on  him  to  save  appearances. 
The  author  claims  to  have  had  this  in- 
formation from  the  lips  of  the  elder 
Pietri,  then  prefect  of  police  in  Paris. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this;  this 
telegram  is  extant;  it  is  part  of  the  same 
confidential  message  which  suggested 
that  Bazaine  instead  of  his  master  should 
be  thrown  to  the  wolves;  to  quote  its 
own  genial  terms,  "  If  misfortune  should 
still  pursue  the  army,  Bazaine  then," 
the  command  having  been  devolved 
upon  him,  "  would  be  the  victim  of  ob- 
loquy, and  so  take  the  onus  of  responsi- 
bility off  the  emperor's  shoulders." 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  de- 
spatch of  this  message,  Lebceuf  is  stated 
by  the  author  to  have  proposed  to  the 
emperor  that  he  ahould  return  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  Lebouf  himself,  leaving 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  attempt  under 


another  head  to  retrieve  the  situation  by 
hard  fighting.  But  the  emperor  ' '  sadly 
shook  his  head,"  and  declared  that  he 
could  not  quit  the  field  in  view  of  the 
double  defeat  the  army  had  suffered 
under  his  leadership.  What  then,  asks 
the  author,  had  happened  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  immediately  following  the 
despatch  of  Pietri's  message  ?  And  he 
answers  thus  his  own  question  :  "Sim- 
ply this  :  not  only  had  the  empress  re- 
fused to  exercise  the  pressure  which 
would  have  afforded  her  husband  an 
excuse  for  his  return,  but  she  had  thrown 
cold  water  on  the  idea  of  that  return  by 
a  despatch  virtually  discountenancing 
that  return." 

Her  telegram  is  in  evidence,  although 
apparently  the  author  was  not  cognizant 
of  its  specific  terms.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  Have  you  well  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences of  your  return  under  adverse 
circumstances?  I  dare  not  advise  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  you  come,  it  must 
be  as  the  organizer  of  a  new  army. 
Your  best  friends  here  consider  your 
return  dangerous."  And  there  are 
known  later  circumstances,  also  seem- 
ingly unknown  to  him,  which  strengthen 
the  credibility  of  the  author  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  When  Napoleon  reached 
Chalons,  Trochu  was  there ;  Trochu  was 
in  great  popularity  with  the  Parisians ; 
and  the  emperor  proposed  that  Trochu 
should  take  the  turbulent  Mobile  Guards 
of  Paris  back  to  the  capital,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  speedy  and  safe  return 
of  the  imperial  sufferer,  who  was  cer- 
tainly when  at  Chalons  in  no  better 
physical  case  than  he  had  been  earlier 
in  Lorraine.  Trochu  accepted  the  mis- 
sion, returned  to  Paris,  and  informed  the 
empress  of  his  errand.  It  was  then  that 
the  empress  expedited  to  her  afflicted 
husband  the  following  telegram  :  — 

"To  the  emperor. — Do  not  think  of 
returning  here  unless  you  wish  to  kindle 
a  fearful  revolution.  This  is  the  advice 
of  Rouher  and  Chevreau,  whom  I  have 
seen  this  morning.  People  here  would 
say  that  you  were  running  away  from 
danger.  Do  not  forget  that  the  depar- 
ture of  Prince  Napoleon  from  the  army 
in  the  Crimea  has  affected  his  whole 
life. — Eugenie." 
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The  authenticity  of  this  message  has 
not  been  questioned;  Count  d'Herisson 
found  the  draft  of  it  on  the  writing-table 
of  the  empress  after  she  had  left  the 
Tuileries.  Notwithstanding  its  terms, 
the  emperor  persisted  in  his  intention 
of  returning  to  the  capital.  M.  Rouher 
was  sent  to  dissuade  him,  and  Napoleon 
yielded  to  his  earnest  and  doubtless  sin- 
cere representations.  He  went  away 
with  MacMahon  to  Sedan  and  captivity, 
and  the  revolution  occurred  all  the  same. 

There  may  have  been  sound  reasons 
for  keeping  the  emperor  away  from 
Paris ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
motive  in  common  humanity,  not  to 
speak  of  tenderness,  for  enforcing  a 
stay  with  an  army  in  the  field  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  of  weak  physique,  whose 
nerves  had  been  strained  by  the  bullet- 
fire  at  Saarbriick.  It  is  known  that 
when  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  Au- 
gust were  made  public  in  Paris,  Ollivier 
telegraphed  officially  to  the  imperial 
headquarters  at  Metz  to  request  the  re- 
turn of  the  prince  imperial,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  wish  expressed 
in  the  Paris  press.  "  On  this  same  day," 
writes  the  author,  "  M.  Pietri  (the  elder) 
told  me  that  the  minister's  telegram  had 
been  followed  by  one  in  the  empress's 
private  cypher,  expressing  her  desire 
that  the  prince  should  remain  with  the 
army.  She  did  not  explain  why." 
The  author's  statement  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect; the  precise  terms  of  the  empress's 
cypher-message  were  as  follows:  "For 
reasons  which  I  cannot  here  explain,  I 
wish  Louis  to  remain  with  the  army." 
The  boy  finally  left  his  father  in  the 
Ardennes  a  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  and  underwent  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  some  danger  before,  by  way 
of  Belgium,  he  reached  England  a  week 
after  that  catastrophe. 

The  author  vouches  for  an  episode 
which  is  new  to  me,  illustrating  yet 
further  the  reluctance  of  the  empress- 
regent  that  the  emperor  should  quit 
the  army  in  the  field.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  the  day  after  Worth  and  the 
Spicheren,  the  Cabinet  despatched  by 
special  train  to  Metz  M.Maurice  Richard, 
the  minister  of  arts,  to  inquire  into  the 
emperor's  state  of  health  and  the  degree 


of  confidence  with  which  he  inspired 
the  troops.  Of  this  mission  the  author 
mentions  that  he  was  informed  by  the 
premier's  brother  within  two  hours  after 
Richard's  departure.  The  latter  re- 
turned to  Paris  next  day,  bringing  back 
the  worst  possible  news.  In  view  of 
those  tidings,  Ollivier,  at  a  council  of 
ministers  held  on  the  9th,  urged  the 
immediate  return  of  the  emperor,  in 
the  assurance  of  support  from  his  col- 
league who  had  been  to  Metz.  The 
empress  energetically  opposed  the  pro- 
posal, "  and  when  Ollivier  turned,  as  it 
were,  to  M.  Richard,  the  latter  kept 
ominously  silent.  Not  to  mince  mat- 
ters, he  had  been  tampered  with. 
Ollivier  found  himself  absolutely  pow- 
erless." 

This  article  may  fitly  close  with  the 
author's  elaborate  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  Eugenie  in  her  position  as  em- 
press, expressed  in  his  own  words. 
"  That  playful  cry  of  the  empress,  which 
she  was  so  fond  of  uttering  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  married  life,  —  "As  for 
myself,  I  am  a  Legitimist" — without 
understanding  or  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand its  import,  had  gradually  grafted 
itself  on  her  mind,  although  it  had 
ceased  to  be  on  her  lips.  Impatient  of 
contradiction,  self-willed  and  tyrannical 
both  by  nature  and  training,  her  sudden 
and  marvellous  elevation  to  one  of  the 
proudest  positions  in  Europe  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  those  defects  of  char- 
acter. Superstitious,  like  most  Span- 
iards, she  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
gipsy  who  foretold  her  future  greatness 
was  a  divine  messenger,  and  from  that 
to  the  conviction  that  she  occupied  the 
throne  by  a  right  as  divine  as  that 
claimed  by  the  Bourbons  there  was  but 
one  short  step.  A  corollary  to  divine 
right  meant,  to  her,  personal  and  irre- 
sponsible government.  That  was  her 
idea  of  legitimism.  Though  by  no 
means  endowed  with  high  intellectual 
gifts,  she  perceived  well  enough,  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  Second  Empire  was 
not  a  very  stable  edifice,  either  with 
regard  to  its  foundations  or  its  super- 
structure; and  until  England  propped 
it  up  with  an  alliance  and  a  State  visit 
from  our  sovereign,  she  kept  remark- 
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ably  coy.  But  from  that  moment  she 
aspired  to  be  something  more  than  the 
arbiter  of  fashion.  As  I  have  already 
said,  she  failed  in  prevailing  on  the 
emperor  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  In  '59  she 
was  more  successful,  and  in  '65  she  was 
more  successful  still.  In  the  former 
year  she  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
was  called  the  empress's  party  ;  in  the 
latter  the  scaffolding  was  removed  from 
the  structure,  and  thenceforth  the  work 
was  done  inside.  She,  no  more  than 
her  surroundings,  had  the  remotest  idea 
that  France  was  gradually  undergoing  a 
political  change,  that  she  was  recover- 
ing her  constitutional  rights.  Her  party 
was  like  the  hare  in  the  fable  that  used 
the  wrong  end  of  the  opera-glass,  and 
they  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  with  re- 
gard to  the  distance  that  divided  them 
from  the  sportsman,  until  he  was  fairly 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  the  liberal 
ministry  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1870." 
Archibald  Forbes. 


From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
MISS  MOZLEY'S  ESSAYS.1 

When  Anne  Mozley  died  last  sum- 
mer, at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  one 
of  our  few  remaining  links  with  the 
early  days  of  the  Oxford  movement  was 
broken.  Leading  as  she  did  for  many 
years  a  hidden  life  in  her  quiet  Derby- 
shire home,  Miss  Mozley  was  almost 
forgotten  by  the  world.  Few  of  us  were 
aware  that  we  had  lost  one  of  the  ablest 
women  of  her  generation,  or  realized 
how  large  a  store  of  precious  recollec- 
tions passed  away  with  her  into  silence. 
Her  whole  existence  was  bound  up  with 
the  Tractarian  movement.  She  had 
shared  in  all  its  struggles  and  lived 
through  all  its  phases.  The  enthusiasm 
of  its  early  triumphs,  the  deep  sadness 
of  its  disappointments,  its  crushing  sor- 
rows and  reverses,  she  had  known  them 
all.  And  she  had  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  seed  sown  in  those  dark  days 

1  Essays  from  Blackwood.  By  the  late  Anne 
Mozley,  author  of  "  "  Essays  on  Social  Subjects," 
editor  of  "  The  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Car- 
dinal Newman,"  "  Letters  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley," 
etc.    London,  1892. 


bear  fruit  in  the  final  triumph  of  its 
principles  and  the  wide-spread  revival 
of  religious  life  in  the  Church  of  the 
present  day.  Her  own  share  in  help- 
ing forward  the  movement  was  no  small 
one.  As  the  editor  of  her  brother  Dr. 
James  Mozley's  "Sermons  and  Es- 
says," and  still  more  recently  of  Cardi- 
nal Newman's  correspondence,  Anne 
Mozley  deserves  a  place  among  the 
members  of  that  famous  group. 

These  memories  lend  a  special  interest 
to  the  brief  memoir  by  her  sister  Fanny 
and  the  reminiscences  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  which  preface  the  volume  of 
Miss  Mozley's  "  Essays  "  now  given  to 
the  public.  "  It  would,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  memoir,  "  have  unfeignedly  sur- 
prised the  author  of  the  following  es- 
says had  she,  at  any  period  of  her  long 
and  quiet  life,  imagined  that  a  memoir 
of  her  would  some  day  be  written  for 
perusal  by  general  readers "  (p.  vii.). 
Yet  she  was  in  many  respects  a  remark- 
able woman,  worthy  of  the  remarkable 
family  to  which  she  belonged  and  of  the 
distinguished  men  whose  intimacy  she 
enjoyed. 

Almost  the  whole  of  her  life  was 
spent  either  at  Derby  or  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Barrow-on-Trent.  But 
from  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  her  elder 
brother,  Thomas  Mozley,  went  up  to 
Oriel  in  1825,  she  was  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Oxford,  and  became  familiar  with  the 
men  of  light  and  leading  who  were  be- 
fore long  to  influence  the  whole  tone  of 
religious  thought  in  England.  In  1832 
she  kept  house  for  her  brother  at  Buck- 
land,  a  small  parish  near  Oxford  of 
which  he  had  charge,  for  a  short  time, 
and  during  those  few  months  she 
formed  that  close  friendship  with  Mr. 
Newman  and  his  family  which  was  to 
last  throughout  her  life.  The  two  sis- 
ters of  Mr.  Newman  married  two  of  her 
brothers,  and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  John 
Mozley,  became  for  many  years  her 
daily  companion  at  Derby.  This  ten- 
derly loved  sister-in-law  was  the  Je- 
mima so  often  mentioned  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  correspondence,  the  sister 
who  entered  so  closely  into  his  deepest 
trials,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  those 
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most  pathetic  letters  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing the  Church  of  his  fathers.  Anne 
Mozley  herself  was  frequently  a  guest 
at  Mrs.  Newman's  house  at  Littlemore, 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  she  would  re- 
call, with  singular  vividness,  the  walks 
and  talks,  the  little  details  and  inci- 
dents, of  those  eventful  days.  And 
when  in  1875  she  once  more  visited  those 
familiar  scenes,  and  saw  again  the 
church  Dr.  Newman  had  built,  and  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  ministered,  she 
was  the  bearer  of  many  kindly  messages 
with  which  he  had  charged  her  for  the 
old  men  and  women  who  loved  and  re- 
membered him  so  well. 

But  Miss  Mozley,  little  as  the  general 
circle  of  her  acquaintance  was  aware  of 
the  fact,  had  also  an  independent  career 
of  her  own  in  literature.  Her  achieve- 
ments in  this  field  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  win  considerable  reputation 
had  she  cared  for  literary  fame.  But 
she  shrank  from  notoriety  of  any  kind, 
and  preferred  to  keep  her  regular  liter- 
ary work  a  secret  from  all  but  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family. 

With  a  mind  continually  at  work,  Anne 
Mozley's  outward  life  was  an  exclusively 
family  and  social  one.  Though  writing  and 
literary  work  had  been  her  occupation  for 
many  years,  no  one  out  of  her  own  family 
circle  knew  or  even  suspected  it.  Her  mind, 
when  she  came  down-stairs  from  the  labor 
of  the  desk,  was  so  free  from  apparent  pre- 
occupation ;  her  manner  was  so  open,  so 
genial  ;  her  interest  in  home  affairs,  in  the 
lives  of  her  friends,  in  public  events,  in  the 
thoughts  and  discussions  of  the  day,  was  so 
vivid,  that  suspicion  was  disarmed  as  to  her 
having  another  world  of  her  own,  which  for 
a  great  part  of  the  day  was  indeed  the  world 
that  interested  her  (p.  vii.). 

Miss  Mozley's  original  work  began  in 
1840.  She  joined  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment then  set  on  foot  to  improve  liter- 
ature for  children,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  bright  and  telling  stories  for  the 
young.  One  of  these  was  a  tale  of  the 
third  century,  entitled  "  The  Captive 
Maiden,"  which  became  very  popular 
and  had  a  wide  circulation.  With  the 
same  object  she  published  several  vol- 
umes of  poetical  selections.  One  of 
these,  called  "  Passages  from  the  Poets," 


appeared  as  early  as  1837.  Another 
volume,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  Church 
Poetry  "  appeared  in  1843,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  1845  by  one  called  "  Days  and 
Seasons."  Both  of  these  reached  a 
third  edition.  At  the  same  time  she 
became  the  editor  of  that  very  success- 
ful periodical,  the  Magazine  for  the 
Young,  which  Miss  Yonge  describes  as 
one  of  the  first  ventures  of  the  lovers  of 
the  Church  in  the  way  of  popularizing 
their  teaching.  For  many  years  these 
little  twopenny  pink  numbers  held  their 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and,  under  Miss  Mozley's  direc- 
tion, admirably  fulfilled  their  purpose. 
The  editor  herself  only  contributed  two 
little  essays  to  the  magazine,  one  on 
cleanliness,  the  other  on  spending 
money ;  but  her  keen  insight  and  talent 
for  selection  was  shown  in  her  admi- 
rable choice  of  contributors,  and  she 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
the  earliest  writings  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  "  to  the  world 
in  the  pages  of  this  periodical. 

In  the  year  1847  Miss  Mozley  began 
to  write  reviews  for  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, of  which  her  brother  James 
and  Mr.  William  Scott  of  Hoxton  were 
for  many  years  the  joint  editors,  and 
continued  one  of  its  most  regular  con- 
tributors until  it  came  to  an  end  in 
1868.  The  long  series  of  articles  from 
her  pen  are  all  written  in  the  same  clear 
and  polished  style,  and  all  show  the 
same  thorough  knowledge  of  English 
literature.  Some  of  them  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  critiques  on  Gray  and  Words- 
worth—  are  admirable  examples  of 
literary  judgment.  Others  are  rather 
noteworthy  as  affording  us  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  the  attitude  with  which 
Browning,  for  instance,  was  regarded 
by  his  most  cultured  contemporaries  in 
those  days.  "  Paracelsus,"  Miss  Mozley 
frankly  owned,  puzzled  her,  as  it  did 
most  of  the  ardent  young  poet's  early 
critics  ;  and  although  in  after  years  she 
recognized  the  genuine  inspiration  of 
his  song,  and  occasionally  refers  to  his 
shorter  poems,  she  never  gave  him  her 
full  measure  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy. Of  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry  she  always  speaks  warmly,  but 
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neither  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  nor  many  of 
the  ballads  were  to  her  taste.  In  Ten- 
nyson's poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
took  great  delight,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  she  quotes  his  lines  shows 
i hat  he  held  a  place  in  her  affections 
little  below  her  favorite  Lake  poets. 

Besides  writing  these  careful  studies 
of  English  authors  for  the  Christian  Be- 
membrancer,  Miss  Mozley  was  during 
many  years  a  constant  contributor  both 
to  Blackwood  and  to  the  Saturday  Be- 
iriew.  In  1864  some  of  her  early  con- 
tributions to  the  latter  journal  were 
republished  in  two  volumes  under  the 
title  of  "Essays  on  Social  Subjects," 
with  the  following  motto  for  their  text : 
"  That  man  sat  down  to  write  a  book  to 
tell  the  world  what  the  world  had  all  his 
life  been  telling  him."  These  "Es- 
says," as  the  name  implies,  treat  of 
subjects  which  concern  readers  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  and  in  this  manner 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle  than  exclusively 
literary  studies.  But  whatever  her 
subject  may  be,  she  has  always  some- 
thing new  and  original  to  tell  us,  some 
striking  remark  to  make,  which  arrests 
our  attention  at  the  time  and  afterwards 
recurs  to  our  memory  with  fresh  force. 
Not  only  are  the  essays  on  general  sub- 
jects very  pleasant  to  read,  not  only 
does  their  easy,  flowing  style  carry  us 
on,  wherever  we  happen  to  open  the 
book,  but  the  writer  possesses  the 
happy  knack  of  lifting  the  dullest  and 
most  trivial  questions  out  of  their 
dreary  surroundings,  and  illuminating 
them  with  a  touch  of  elevating  thought. 

They  were  largely  read  at  the  time  of 
their  publication,  and  one  of  the  vol- 
umes reached  the  honors  of  a  second 
edition.  But  the  name  of  the  author 
was  not  made  public,  and  in  spite  of 
many  guesses  at  the  authorship  that  all 
fell  equally  wide  of  the  mark,  the  secret 
was  never  revealed  during  Miss  Moz- 
ley's  lifetime.  So  modestly  and  quietly 
indeed  did  she  carry  on  her  literary 
work  that  even  her  nearest  neighbors 
remained  unaware  of  the  fact.  This 
engrossing  pursuit  never  absorbed  her 
time  and  thoughts  altogether.  She 
taught  a  class  of  young  women  on  Sun- 
day, and  won  the  hearts  of  her  scholars 


by  her  sympathy  and  genuine  interest 
in  their  welfare.  And  she  devoted 
much  time  in  her  younger  days  to 
church  needlework,  and  "planned  and 
executed  delicate  and  tasteful  embroid- 
ery for  churches  with  the  help  of  Pu- 
gin's  book  on  mediaeval  art,  when  as  yet 
such  accomplishments  were  wholly  un- 
known" (p.  xi.). 

The  first  break  in  the  family  circle  at 
Derby  of  which  Miss  Mozley  was  so 
important  a  member  did  not  come  till 
1867,  when  her  mother  died.  Then 
Anne  and  her  younger  sister  Elizabeth 
found  a  new  home  in  the  pretty  village 
of  Barrow,  on  the  banks  of  the  broad 
river  Trent.  The  recollection  of  that 
peaceful  country  home,  the  sweet  beauty 
of  its  green  lawn  and  blossoming  fruit- 
trees,  together  with  the  kindly  welcome 
and  delightful  company  that  were  al- 
ways to  be  found  there,  will  not  soon 
pass  away.  The  charm  of  the  place 
made  itself  felt  by  all.  It  was  in  its 
way  a  perfectly  ideal  home. 

"The  conversation  at  Barrow,"  says 
the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  the 
recollections  of  Miss  Mozley  which  he 
has  added  to  her  sister's  memoir,  "  was 
as  good  as  anything  in  Miss  Austen's 
novels  —  better,  indeed,  for  it  was  more 
sympathetic  and  involved  a  continual 
recognition  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
the  truths  of  religion  "  (p.  xviii.). 

Miss  Mozley 's  literary  labors,  her 
friendship  with  some  of  the  most  culti- 
vated and  powerful  minds  of  her  gener- 
ation, kept  her  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  day.  Her 
interest  in  current  thought,  in  distin- 
guished political  and  literary  personali- 
ties, never  flagged.  She  was  always 
ready  to  discuss  the  social  problems  of 
the  times,  the  latest  novel  or  review  that 
was  the  talk  of  the  hour,  and  just  as 
willing  to  turn  from  these  sympathetic 
listeners  to  speak  of  the  old  days  at  Ox- 
ford and  Littlemore,  of  the  great  cardi- 
nal, and  of  her  own  brother  James. 
Then  her  eyes,  always  remarkable  for 
their  peculiar  brightness,  would  shine 
with  a  more  tender  light  and  her  voice 
would  thrill  with  emotion,  as  she  re- 
called the  stirring  memories  and  in- 
timate   friends    of    her    youth.      The 
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humility  and  unworldliness  which  were 
so  marked  a  feature  in  many  of  the  early 
followers  of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
the  companions  of  Keble  and  Pusey, 
were  apparent  in  every  detail  of  her  life. 
She  visited  the  sick  and  helped  the  poor 
in  the  villages,  and  taught  her  Sunday 
class  with  as  much  regularity  and  pa- 
tience as  if  she  had  no  occupations  or 
interests  outside  the  bounds  of  the  par- 
ish. 

It  was  during  her  residence  at  Bar- 
row that  Miss  Mozley  edited  the  works 
of  her  brother,  Dr.  James  Mozley, 
Regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford 
from  1871  to  1878.  The  service  which 
she  thereby  rendered  to  the  Church  and 
the  world  at  large  deserves  our  undying 
gratitude.  Until  the  publication  of  this 
remarkable  series  of  works  Dr.  Mozley's 
powerful  genius  was  little  appreciated 
outside  his  university,  and  hardly  real- 
ized in  all  its  fulness  at  Oxford  itself. 
The  originality  and  solidity  of  his 
thought  was  curiously  at  variance  with 
his  want  of  fluency  in  giving  utterance 
to  his  ideas  and  the  difficulty  which  he 
had  in  disentangling  them,  while  his 
fastidiousness  in  deciding  the  choice  of 
a  word  or  the  structure  of  a  phrase 
placed  another  hindrance  in  his  way. 
Ordinary  acquaintances  little  dreamt 
what  burning  enthusiasm  and  poetry, 
what  undaunted  courage  and  energy 
were  hidden  under  that  apparently  cold 
exterior  and  stammering  address.  In 
his  young  Oxford  days  James  Mozley's 
figure  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  his  more  brilliant  contemporaries, 
but  all  along  he  was  closely  associated 
with  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and 
remained  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  end. 
When  the  great  shock  of  1845  came,  no 
one  felt  the  blow  more  keenly  than  he 
did.  But  his  loyalty  to  his  own  Church 
never  wavered,  and  Dean  Church  has 
lately  reminded  us  how  much  his  com- 
rades owed  in  that  dark  hour  to  his 
brave  and  inspiring  words.  In  1856  he 
married  and  took  the  living  of  Shore  - 
ham,  and  it  was  not  till  1871  that  he 
came  back  to  Oxford,. when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone appointed  him  Regius  professor 
of  divinity. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Dr.  Mozley 
could  feel  himself  at  home  in  this 
changed  and  altered  atmosphere.  Mod- 
ern Oxford  at  first  seemed  to  him  so 
altogether  new,  so  unlike  anything  that 
he  remembered.  The  strangeness  of  his 
surroundings  oppressed  him,  and  he 
often  asked  his  sister  if  it  were  his  own 
fancy,  or  if  the  undergraduates  of  the 
rising  generation  did  not  appear  to  her 
singularly  young  and  childish  in  their 
tastes.  Miss  Mozley  herself,  who  had 
the  warmest  affection  for  her  brother, 
and  who  understood  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  one  else  all  the  splendor  of  his 
intellect,  was  naturally  anxious  that  his 
merits  should  be  recognized,  and  that 
he  should  himself  do  full  justice  to  his 
own  powers.  "As  an  elder  sister," 
writes  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
"  she  had  not  only  a  most  unselfish  love 
for  him,  and  an  abundant  and  discrim- 
inating admiration  of  his  powers  and 
writings,  but  a  tender  solicitude  that  he 
should  shine  and  be  appreciated  under 
these  new  conditions."  But  his  wife's 
death  in  1872  was  a  shock  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Three  years  later 
he  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1876  he  left  Oxford,  in 
the  hope  that  change  of  air  and  scene 
might  restore  his  strength.  During  this 
enforced  period  of  inactivity  his  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth, whose  valuable  services  were 
placed  at  Dr.  Mozley's  disposal  with  the 
greatest  readiness  and  affection.  At 
the  same  time,  Miss  Mozley  herself 
undertook  the  task  of  revising  and 
editing  her  brother's  work.  "  Her 
part,"  writes  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
"  was  to  bring  before  the  world  that  re- 
markable series  of  writings  which  were 
to  many  a  revelation  (alas!  all  too 
tardy),  of  the  existence  in  their  midst 
of  a  brilliant  intellect  of  the  first  order 
on  the  side  of  faith."  The  task  with 
her  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  without  her 
previous  experience  in  this  line. 

First  of  all  came  the  famous  volume 
of  "  University  Sermons."  His  sisters 
had  long  been  anxious  that  these  ser- 
mons should  be  published,  and  when, 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  Anne  Mozley  paid 
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her  brother  a  visit  at  Christ  Church  her 
sister  Fanny  wrote  to  her,  "  If  you  can 
persuade  James  to  publish  his  sermons 
you  will  have  done  a  good  work  in  going 
to  Oxford."  As  might  be  expected, 
she  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the 
point  upon  him,  and  although  at  the 
time  Dr.  Mozley  still  shrank  from  the 
effort,  her  representations  were  not 
thrown  away.  Immediately  after  his 
seizure  in  the  following  November,  he 
resolved  to  delay  the  publication  no 
longer,  and  wrote  to  Messrs.  Rivington 
on  the  subject,  saying  that  his  sister 
would  carry  on  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence. The  book  appeared  in  May, 
1876,  and  by  July  not  a  single  copy  of 
the  first  edition  remained  to  be  had. 
Seldom  indeed  has  a  single  volume  of 
sermons  gained  such  instantaneous 
and  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind. 
The  press  was  unanimous  in  its  verdict 
of  praise  and  in  the  homage  which  it 
paid  to  the  author's  powers.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  given  Dr.  Mozley  the 
first  piece  of  patronage  at  his  disposal 
in  1869  —  a  canonry  at  Worcester  —  and 
had  afterwards  recommended  him  for 
the  post  of  Regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  sent  the  volume  to  a  friend 
with  the  remark  that  no  such  sermons 
had  appeared  since  those  of  Newman. 
The  warmth  of  his  praise  found  an  echo 
in  many  hearts,  and  another  old  friend, 
Lord  Blachford,  wrot  ethat  the  sermons 
seemed  to  him  to  combine  the  dry  wit  of 
Bishop  Butler  and  the  rich  expansion  of 
Newman  with  the  searching  judgment 
of  both.  It  is  less  generally  known  that 
the  titles  of  these  sermons,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  later  series  of  "Parochial 
Sermons,"  were  chosen  by  Miss  Moz- 
ley. Such  forcible  and  expressive  titles 
as  "  The  Reversal  of  Human  Judg- 
ment," "Our  Duty  to  Equals,"  "The 
Unspoken  Judgment  of  Mankind," 
"The  Relief  of  Utterance,"  "The 
Teaching  of  Events,"  "The  Strength 
of  Wishes,"  "  The  Secret  Justice  of 
Temporal  Providence,"  "Life  a  Pro- 
bation," are  happy  instances  of  her 
powers  of  discernment  and  selection. 

This  volume  was  followed  in  1877  by 
another  entitled  "  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early 
Ages,"  being  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 


moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament,, 
delivered  to  a  class  of  Oxford  graduates. 
Dr.  Mozley  himself  took  deep  interest  in 
these  lectures,  which  he  often  told  his 
sister  had  been  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  himself,  and 
spoke  with  strong  regard  of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  attended  them,  many  of 
whom  now  occupy  high  positions  in  the 
Church. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Mozley's  strength  was 
rapidly  failing.  On  November  22, 1877, 
he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  sister,  be- 
ginning with  the  words,  "  I  beg  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  new  edition  of 
'Ruling  Ideas.'  "  A  few  weeks  later 
came  a  final  seizure,  which  ended  his 
life  on  the  4th  of  January,  1878. 

But  his  death  was  not  allowed  to  in- 
terrupt the  publication  of  his  works. 
His  sister  persevered  bravely  in  her 
task,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, whose  warm  regard  for  her 
brother,  and  just  appreciation  of  his 
powers,  had  from  the  first  won  her  con- 
fidence, the  two  volumes  of  "  Essays 
Historical  and  Theological  "  were  now 
given  to  the  world.  These  brilliant  re- 
views which  had  been  originally  contrib- 
uted to  the  British  Critic  and  Christian 
Remembrancer,  appeared  before  the 
close  of  the  year  with  a  graceful  dedi- 
cation to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  the  valued 
friend  of  later  years,  whose  name  the 
author  would  have  gladly  seen  thus 
connected  with  his  own,"  and  an  in- 
troductory sketch  from  the  editor's  own 
pen. 

The  introduction  to  the  Essays  [writes 
Bishop  Wordsworth]  is  a  charming  sketch 
of  her  brother's  life  .  .  .  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  work  of  this  kind  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  is  admirable  for  its  truth 
and  discrimination,  as  well  as  for  its  delicate 
touch  and  warmth  of  reserved  affection. 
The  skill  of  the  trained  artist  and  analyst 
of  character  is  made  at  once  more  direct  in 
its  strokes  and  more  fine  in  its  delineations 
by  the  recollections  of  a  life-long  love  (p. 
xix.). 

Another  article  from  the  Christian 
Remembrancer,  on  Dr.  Newman's  "  Es- 
say on  Development,"  was  afterwards 
republished  in  a  separate  form  by  Miss 
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Mozley  at  the  request  of  some  Oxford 
friends  who  were  anxious  to  counteract 
the  influence  exercised  by  Newman's 
argument  in  drawing  young  men  to 
Rome.  Next  came,  in  1879,  the  "  Ser- 
mons Parochial  and  Occasional,"  and 
another  volume  of  "Lectures  and  other 
Theological  Papers,"  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Latin 
Chapel,  and  in  the  compilation  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  a  large 
share.  Finally,  in  the  year  1884,  came 
the  last  of  the  series,  the  volume  of 
"  Letters,"  which  surprised  many  even 
of  the  friends  who  had  known  Dr.  Moz- 
ley intimately  by  their  liveliness  and 
spirit,  by  the  vivid  way  in  which  con- 
temporary events  are  described  and  the 
keen  interest  they  reveal  in  the  small 
incidents  of  domestic  life,  "  concerns 
of  the  particular  hearth  and  home." 
In  acknowledging  the  copy  of  this  work 
which  Miss  Mozley  had  sent  him,  Car- 
dinal Newman  wrote,  "  James  would 
have  reason  to  say  with  Queen  Katha- 
rine, '  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other 
herald  but  such  an  honest  chronicler  as 
Griffith,'  and  that  because  you  have  let 
him  speak  for  himself."  The  book,  in 
fact,  answered  in  its  form  and  plan  to 
his  idea  of  a  biography.  Many  years 
before  he  had  expressed  his  feelings  on 
this  point  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Mozley. 

It  has  ever  been  a  hobby  of  mine,  though 
perhaps  it  is  a  truism,  not  a  hobby,  that  the 
true  life  of  a  man  is  in  his  letters  .  .  .  Not 
only  for  the  interest  of  a  biography,  but  for 
arriving  at  the  inside  of  things,  the  publica- 
tion of  letters  is  the  true  method.  Biogra- 
phers varnish;  they  assign  motives,  they 
conjecture  feelings,  they  interpret  Lord 
Burleigh's  nods  ;  but  contemporary  letters 
are  facts. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  Miss 
Mozley  had  fulfilled  the  task  of  editing 
her  brother's  letters  no  doubt  influenced 
the  cardinal  himself  in  his  choice  of  an 
editor  for  his  own  correspondence.  In 
the  same  letter  (November  20, 1884),  in 
which  he  thanks  her  for  her  brother's 
"  Letters,"  he  asks  her  to  undertake  the 
task  of  illustrating  his  brief  memoir  of 
his  life  up  to  1833,  with  letters  of  his 
own,  and  of  his  family  and  friends  be- 


longing to  this  period.  The  commis- 
sion was  wholly  unexpected,  and  at 
first  Miss  Mozley  shrank  with  natural 
diffidence  from  undertaking  so  great  and 
important  a  work.  "  Such  a  task,"  she 
says  herself  —  "  the  task  of  placing  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  his  day  before 
the  world  —  was  too  strange  and  un- 
dreamt of  to  be  understood."  But  she 
was  soon  made  to  realize  that,  owing  to 
her  relationship  with  Cardinal  New- 
man's sister,  and  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  those  bygone  days,  there  was 
no  one  else  living  who  had  access  to  the 
family  records  and  could  do  the  work 
with  the  same  freedom  and  accuracy. 
Accordingly  she  yielded  to  his  wish, 
and  in  February,  1885,  the  task  was 
finally  committed  to  her  with  the  words, 
"  I  wish  you  to  keep  steadily  in  mind, 
and  when  you  publish  to  make  it  known, 
that  I  am  cognizant  of  no  part  of  your 
work."  And  in  a  letter  written  a 
month  later  Cardinal  Newman  quotes 
Miss  Mozley' s  own  words  as  accepting 
the  rule  then  laid  down  for  her  guid- 
ance —  "  your  own  letters  to  be  brought 
into  use,  with  every  document  you  send 
me,  all  to  be  as  true  and  simple  as  I  can 
make  it." 

For  the  remainder  of  Anne  Mozley's 
life,  the  work  of  editing  Cardinal  New- 
man's letters  from  early  youth  until  the 
day  when  he  left  the  English  Church, 
became  her  great  and  abiding  interest. 
She  made  her  selection  from  the  vast 
store  of  materials  placed  in  her  hands 
towards  the  close  of  1884,  and  returned 
the  papers  to  Cardinal  Newman  in  the 
summer  of  1887,  after  which  other  col- 
lections of  letters  from  different  friends 
were  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  much 
had  to  be  added.  But  troubles  and  dif- 
ficulties, loss  of  friends  and  relatives, 
came  in  the  way  of  pursuing  her  task 
first,  and  then  a  fall  and  badly  broken 
arm,  then  a  still  heavier  calamity,  par- 
tial loss  of  sight,  which  led  to  almost 
total  blindness  during  the  last  two  years 
of  her  life.  This  last  misfortune  com- 
pelled her  to  give  up  her  country  home 
at  Barrow  and  return  to  Derby,  where 
her  younger  sisters  were  living.  The 
change  had  become  imperative,  for  she 
soon  became  absolutely  dependent  on 
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others.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties, in  spite  of  blindness  and  sor- 
rows, she  persevered  loyally  with  her 
sacred  task,  and  was  able  to  place  the 
volumes  before  the  public  a  few  months 
after  the  great  cardinal's  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  original  intention  and 
lately  expressed  wish. 

These  invaluable  letters,  having  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
this  review,  we  have  only  now  to  add 
that  all  through  Miss  Mozley  makes  us 
feel  the  holiness  and  beauty  of  charac- 
ter in  which  the  true  secret  of  New- 
man's influence  lay,  and  share  the 
certainty  of  her  conviction  that  under 
all  changes  of  thought  and  circum- 
stances his  truth,  sincerity,  and  disin- 
terestedness were  absolutely  unaltered. 
The  book,  indeed,  is,  to  quote  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  words, 

a  wonderful  one  ;  wonderful  for  its  sym- 
pathy and  fidelity,  wonderful  for  its  reserve 
and  unreserve  ;  wonderful  for  its  grasp  of 
detail  and  its  breadth  of  good  sense.  En- 
glish Churchmen  have  to  thank  Miss  Mozley 
for  many  things,  but  this  last  gift  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest,  for  it  enables  them  to 
understand,  to  sympathize  with  and  admire 
the  character  of  Newman,  and  yet  to  per- 
ceive its  inherent  weakness  and  its  grave 
defects.  These  volumes  are  so  transpar- 
ently fair,  and  based  upon  such  full  mate- 
rials, that  the  judgment  deduced  from  them 
must  be  final  (p.  xx.). 

The  literary  powers  displayed  by  Miss 
Mozley  in  her  editorial  capacity,  and 
especially  in  this  her  last  and  greatest 
work,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  English  Church- 
men in  this  volume  of  her  original  writ- 
ings which  has  now  been  published. 

But  these  "  Essays  "  are  so  eminently 
suggestive  and  readable,  so  full  of  wit 
and  humor  and  wisdom,  that  they  have 
already  found  their  way  into  a  wider 
circle,  and  have  been  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  general  public.  Critics  of  the 
most  varied  kind  have  been  unanimous 
in  their  praise,  and  have  hastened  to  do 
justice  to  their  high  literary  excellence. 

The  present  volume  contains  eight 
separate  essays,  originally  contributed 
to  Blackwood,  and  one  still  more  re- 
markable which  appeared  in  the  autumn 


of  1859,  in  the  short-lived  magazine 
known  as  BentleyJs  Quarterly.  This 
was  the  review  on  "  Adam  Bede,"  which 
was  pronounced  by  George  Eliot  to  be 
the  best  notice  of  her  book  that  she  had 
seen.  Miss  Mozley's  quick  sympathy 
had  at  once  recognized  the  genius  of 
this  new  and  unknown  writer,  whose 
voice  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  day.  At  a  time  when 
George  Eliot's  personality  was  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  her  unerring  glance  rightly 
divined  the  secret  of  her  sex,  and  she 
gives  a  whole  string  of  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  her  conclusions.  Her  judgments 
were  equally  accurate  on  the  character 
and  point  of  view  of  the  author  and  the 
evident  familiarity  with  middle-class 
homes  which  alone  could  produce  such 
faultless  studies  of  country  life.  Her 
appreciation  of  this  side  of  the  picture 
is  as  keen  as  might  be  expected  from 
one  who  was  herself  so  familiar  with 
Derbyshire  country  folk,  while  her 
analysis  of  the  different  characters  of 
Mrs.  Poyser  and  Mr.  Irwine  is  a  mas- 
terpiece in  its  way. 

We  do  not  know  whether  our  literature 
anywhere  possesses  such  a  closely  true  pic- 
ture of  purely  rural  life  as  "Adam  Bede" 
presents.  Every  class  that  makes  up  a  vil- 
lage community  has  its  representative,  and 
not  only  is  the  dialect  of  the  locality  accu- 
rately given,  but  the  distinct  inflection  of 
each  order.  The  field  laborer's  rude  utter- 
ance, "as  incapable  of  an  undertone  as  a 
cow  or  a  stag,"  receives  a  touch  of  cultiva- 
tion when  it  is  used  by  the  mechanic ;  and 
these  two  again  are  varied  in  the  farm- 
house, while  each  individual  has  appropriate 
peculiarities  which  give  a  distinct  truth  of 
portraiture.  .  .  .  And  well  does  the  mid- 
land county  dialect  come  out  in  this  its  first 
appearance,  as  far  as  we  know,  as  a  writ- 
ten language.  How  faithfully  it  expresses 
pathos,  common  sense,  and  humor!  On 
Adam's  lips  how  forcible,  on  Mrs.  Poyser' s 
tongue  how  pungent,  in  old  Lisbeth  how 
querulous!  .  .  .  With  what  truth  and  hu- 
mor is  the  harvest  supper  described,  with 
how  strong  a  sympathy  for  the  occasion! 
Hot  roast  beef  we  are  made  to  feel  as  sub- 
lime a  thing  as  these  men  must  feel  it,  who 
every  day  in  the  year  except  Sunday  eat 
their  dinner  cold  under  a  hedge.  And  the 
silence!  the  real  business  of  the  occasion, 
too  serious  for  a  divided  attention  "even  if 
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these  farm  laborers  had  anything  to  say, 
which  they  had  not."  The  harvest  song 
and  the  thumping,  and  the  subsequent  slow 
unthawing  under  the  influence  of  the  ale! 
.  .  .  The  whole  picture  is  real  in  every  de- 
tail, and  in  its  place  inappreciable,  relieving 
the  reader  after  the  too  painful  scenes  which 
precede  it.  There  is  a  dance  too  in  another 
part  of  the  story  with  which  we  sympathize ; 
of  course  a  country  dance,  so  dear  to  mem- 
ory—  "a  glorious  country  dance,  best  of 
all  dances;"  the  dance  bewailed  in  many 
a  tender  elegy,  which,  if  the  pen  of  genius 
could  be  allowed  a  voice,  would  again  be 
in  the  ascendant.  .  .  .  But  all  the  author's 
humor  centres  in  Mrs.  Poyser,  a  new  de- 
velopment of  an  old  type.  Mrs.  Poyser 
never  tries  to  amuse ;  she  is  the  veriest  utili- 
tarian in  her  profession,  and  takes  too 
business-like  a  view  of  life  for  smiles  in  her 
own  person,  or  for  any  sanction  of  them  in 
others.  We  almost  apologize  to  her  for 
finding  mere  diversion  in  so  much  cool, 
caustic,  good  sense.  Indeed,  her  power  lies 
in  denuding  everything  of  adventitious  dis 
tinction,  of  its  merely  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  reducing  it  to  its  first  principles. 
Hetty's  beauty  is  a  constant  mark  for  her 
analysis:  " she  is  no  better  nor  a  cherry  wi' 
a  hard  stone  inside."  .  .  .  Whatever  is  not 
useful  is  worthless  in  her  eyes,  as  she  ob- 
jects to  lap-dogs  because  they  are  good 
neither  for  "butcher's  meat  nor  barking." 
She  is  perpetually  tracing  things  to  their 
causes  —  to  that  inside  which  no  fair  exte- 
rior can  divert  from  her  thoughts.  No  dig- 
nity can  live  through  the  license  of  her 
tongue;  some  apt  but  derogatory  compari- 
son will  surely  drag  it  through  the  mire. 
She  is  more  than  equal,  she  is  mistress  of 
every  occasion,  superior  to  every  antagonist ; 
her  tongue  is  always  trenchant,  inexorable, 
always  conqueror.  .  .  .  Herself  a  pattern 
of  stability,  subversion  of  natural  order  is 
her  type  of  weakness.  "The  right  end 
up'ard"  is  strength  and  prosperity;  a  fool- 
ish wife  is  "your  head  in  a  bog,  and  when 
it  is  there  your  heels  in  the  shape  of  un- 
profitable shorthorns  may  as  well  go  after 
it."  And  the  excuse  of  bad  managers  who 
say  the  weather's  in  fault  is  dismissed  with, 
"as  there's  folks  'ud  stand  on  their  heads 
and  then  say  the  fault  is  in  their  boots" 
(pp.  333-9). 

Miss  Mozley's  remarks  on  Mr.  Irwine 
will  strike  the  modern  reader  as  even 
more  interesting.  All  her  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  revival  of  the  Oxford 
movement  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 


her  genuine  delight  in  this  cleric  of  the 
old  school. 

It  is  well  to  reclaim  from  the  past  such  a 
portrait  as  Mr.  Irwine' s.  His  faults  are  not 
the  faults  of  our  day;  his  merits  are  worth 
study,  if  it  will  teach  how  he  knit  himself 
into  the  affections  of  his  flock.  The  por- 
trait altogether  charms  by  its  harmony; 
whether  we  ought  or  not,  we  pity  these 
simple  people  when  the  change  of  dynasty 
comes,  and  they  exchanged  all  he  had  for 
what  he  was  supposed  to  want  —  the  differ- 
ence so  aptly  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Poyser: 
"Mr.  Irwine  was  like  a  good  meal  o' 
victual ;  you  were  the  better  for  him  with- 
out thinking  on  it.  Mr.  Byde  was  like  a 
dose  o'  physic ;  he  griped  you  and  worreted 
you,  and  after  all  he  left  you  much  the 
same."  There  is  the  frank  admission  of 
failure  in  some  essentials,  but  what  he  did 
teach  went  home.  His  presence  inspired 
confidence,  and  was  a  kind  of  teaching. 
"  It  is  summat  like,"  says  Mrs.  Poyser,  "to 
see  such  a  man  as  that  i'  the  desk  on  Sun- 
day !  as  I  say  to  Poyser,  it  is  like  looking  at 
a  full  crop  o'  wheat,  or  a  pasture  with  a  fine 
dairy  o'  cows  in  it."  Or,  as  old  Bartle 
Massey  expresses  it,  "Ay,  ay,  he's  good 
metal ;  he  gives  the  right  ring  when  you  try 
him,  our  parson  does."  It  is  not  amiss  in 
the  self-complacency  of  the  present  age  to 
have  what  we  feel  is  a  true  portrait  from 
the  old  "dead"  time  reversing  some  of  our 
ideas.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  dwell 
too  much  on  that  other  distinction :  that  if 
his  doctrine  was  not  as  high  as  other  peo- 
ple's, yet  "he  acted  pretty  much  up  to 
what  he  said  ;  he  didn't  set  up  for  being  so 
different  from  other  folks  one  day,  and  then 
be  as  like  'em  as  two  peas  the  next,"  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  higher  the  standard 
the  more  risk  there  is  of  falling  off;  but  this 
is  one  of  the  hits  on  clerical  matters  which 
we  have  noticed,  as  well  as  the  further  one 
on  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  common 
things  in  merely  professional  clergy,  con- 
trasted with  Mr.  Irwine' s  quickness  and 
general  knowledge:  "I've  always  mistrusted 
that  sort  o'  learning  as  leaves  folks  foolish 
and  unreasonable  about  business,"  though 
no  doubt  this  ignorance  does  imply  want  of 
sympathy  and  an  undue  selfish  absorption 
in  our  own  particular  pursuits  (p.  332). 

It  is  not  often  that  a  review  written 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  can  afford 
us  so  rare  an  intellectual  treat,  but  then 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  both  the 
book  reviewed  and  the   critique  itself 
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are  of  the  very  first  order  of  literary 
excellence.  *, 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  these 
"  Essays  "  give  us  is  due  to  that  charm 
of  style  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  heritage  of  every  member  of 
Miss  Mozley' s  gifted  family.  But  more 
still  is  owing  to  the  delicate  and  refined 
sympathy  and  discriminating  insight 
which  reveals  itself  at  every  page.  An- 
other thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  wide 
range  of  reading,  the  extensive  knowl- 
er!;:o  of  English,  Erench,  and  Italian 
literature  which  their  author  possessed. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  better 
than  the  essay  on  La  Bruyere,  a  moralist 
whose  gifts  of  kindly  satire  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  Miss  Mozley  her- 
self shared  in  no  small  degree.  In  the 
present  day,  we  fancy,  there  are  few  of 
our  high  school  and  college  taught 
maidens  to  whom  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  the  author  of  "  Les  Caracteres  "  is 
equally  familiar.  Yet  La  Bruyere  was 
a  genuine  artist,  who  sought  after  and 
attained  that  perfection  of  style  which 
he  felt  necessary  for  the  right  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas,  and  who  employed  all 
his  art  to  set  forth  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity, goodness,  and  independence. 
Many  of  his  bons  mots  are  frequently 
quoted  by  living  writers,  and  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  society  now  as  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago.  He  likens  the 
growth  of  large  fortunes  to  the  cooking 
of  a  great  dinner  :  the  results  may  be 
exquisite,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  hands 
employed  and  the  materials  made  use 
of  would  fill  us  with  loathing!  And  he 
it  was  who  first  said  of  life  at  court,  "  It 
does  not  make  us  happy,  but  it  prevents 
our  being  happy  anywhere  else,"  a  say- 
ing which  is  probably  as  true  of  life  in 
London  society  at  the  present  moment 
as  it  was  of  the  court  of  Versailles  in 
the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Again,  no  one  who  was  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  En- 
gland during  the  last  two  centuries 
could  have  written  the  essay  on  "  Illus- 
tration." Miss  Mozley  uses  the  word 
in  its  widest  meaning,  as  including 
the  whole  figurative  machinery  of  imag- 
ination—  metaphor,  simile,  imagery  — 
and  points  out  how  in  all  these  forms  it 


enlarges  the  range  of  human  fancy  and 
trains  men  to  see  through  the  mind  as 
well  as  through  the  eye.  Our  common 
talk  is  full  of  metaphor  ;  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  our  daily  life,  the  imagery  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  of  the  lily  and  the 
rose,  of  storm  and  cloud,  have  been  the 
property  of  the  poet  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  hackneyed  as  these  sub- 
jects are,  they  are  yet  capable  of  sudden 
illumination  in  the  poet's  hand.  Shake- 
speare was  the  first  to  affix  the  idea  of 
sovereignty  to  the  morning  :  — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovran  eye. 

Wordsworth  first  endowed  it  with  inno- 
cence :  — 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day 
Is  lovely  yet. 

And  often  as  the  dawn  comes  round  no 
one  called  it  confident  before  Browning 
in  his  "  Lost  Leader." 

Life's  night  begins;  let  him  never  come 

back  to  us ; 
There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain, 
Forced  praise  on  our  part,  the  glimmer  of 

twilight, 
Never  glad  confident  morning  again. 

"  Every  true  poet,  in  fact,  adds  some- 
thing to  the  common  stock  of  imagery, 
and  so  enlarges  our  perception  "  (p.  92). 
But  the  flash  of  genius  lends  freshness 
to  the  most  common  analogies,  as,  for 
instance,  when  Othello  exclaims  on  the 
eve  of  strangling  Desdemona,  "  Put  out 
the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light!  " 
or  when  George  Eliot  likens  Hetty's 
beauty  to  the  rose.  "  If  ever  a  girl  was 
made  of  roses  it  was  Hetty  that  Sunday 
morning." 

Again,  metaphor  is  the  natural  link 
between  man  and  the  world  he  lives  in. 
Miss  Mozley  points  out  how  Wordsworth 
is  the  poet  of  all  others  who  has  con- 
verted nature  to  his  uses,  and  made 
every  natural  object  eloquent  with  new 
meaning. 

To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or 
flower, 

E'en  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high- 
way, 

I  give  a  moral  life. 

And  of  all  departments  of  nature  the 
commonest  field   of  illustration  is  sup- 
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plied  by  the  animal  kingdom.  Every 
one  can  call  his  neighbor  an  ass,  or 
liken  a  singer  to  the  nightingale.  Dr. 
Johnson  died  with  this  form  of  meta- 
phor on  his  lips.  He  complained  of  the 
man  who  sat  up  with  him  in  his  last  ill- 
ness: "Instead  of  watching  he  sleeps 
like  a  dormouse,  and  when  he  helps  me 
to  bed  he  is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  dog 
the  first  time  he  is  put  into  the  wheel." 
The  most  prosaic  writers  make  a  lively 
use  of  animals  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Trollope,  for  instance,  in  his  novels 
compares  his  characters  by  turns  to 
wolves,  birds  of  prey,  decoy  ducks,  mag- 
pies, etc.,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Jameson's 
powdered  footman  in  "  Cranford,"  the 
terror  of  all  the  good  ladies  who  could 
not  boast  such  a  distinction,  "  in  his 
pleasantest  and  most  gracious  mood, 
looked  like  a  sulky  cockatoo"  (p.  84). 

Three  qualities  Miss  Mozley  lays  down 
as  essential  to  a  perfect  illustration.  It 
must  be  apt,  it  must  be  original,  and  it 
must  be  characteristic  of  its  author. 
But  every  age  has  its  peculiar  line,  and 
every  man  or  woman  of  genius  uses 
illustration  after  his  own  manner  and  to 
his  own  taste. 

Another  essay  on  a  very  different  sub- 
ject is  called  "Hymns  of  the  Popu- 
lace." Under  this  title  the  writer 
introduces  us  to  a  large  variety  of  pop- 
ular hymns,  including  the  compositions 
of  the  converted  collier  Richard  Weaver, 
of  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  other  revival- 
ist and  teetotaller  hymn-writers.  Miss 
Mozley  dwells  on  the  great  interest  of 
these  collections  quite  apart  from  their 
poetical  merits,  as  throwing  light  upon 
classes  of  people  concerning  whose  real 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  know  very 
little.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
religious  revival,  however  mischievous 
in  other  ways,  does  bring  to  light  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  populace  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  these  hymns, 
with  their  strange  irreverence,  their 
noisy  choruses,  and  ludicrous  rhymes, 
may  well  deserve  study  as  a  useful  and 
important  means  of  revelation.  And 
fortunately,  in  all  these  compilations 
there  are  a  few  really  good  and  fine 
hymns,  which  will  hold  their  own  in 
popular  favor  as  long  as  the  English 


language  is  spoken.  If  the  reformed 
drunkard  or  prize-fighter  can  in  his  mo- 
ments of  penitence  be  brought  thor- 
oughly to  understand  the  meaning  of 
these,  we  agree  with  Miss  Mozley  that, 
in  default  of  something  better,  a  good 
work  will  have  been  done. 

The  seventh  essay,  "  Poets  at  Play," 
is  a  delightful  collection  of  witty  rhymes, 
impromptu  verses,  and  jeux  (V esprit, 
tossed  off  by  great  poets  and  writers  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  These  little 
spurts  of  the  muse,  Miss  Mozley  justly 
contends,  have  an  especial  value  as  ex- 
amples of  that  exceptional  life  and  vivac- 
ity which  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
poet's  nature.  No  one  writes  verses  in 
the  dumps,  though  the  recollection  of 
despondent  moods  is  made  excellent 
capital  of  by  the  poet  when  the  cloud  is 
blown  over.  Trifles  such  as  these  are 
tokens  of  that  eternal  youthfulness 
which  never  leaves  the  poet  as  long  as 
he  can  write  a  line.  They  are  pleasant 
instances  of  the  versatility  of  genius, 
and  often  add  an  engaging  touch  of 
homeliness  to  the  names  of  our  greatest 
singers. 

"Whatever  a  man  of  genius  writes 
because  it  pleases  him  to  write  it  will 
tell  us  something  of  himself,  though  it 
be  but  a  direction  to  his  printer,  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  or  a  recipe  for  the 
cook  "  (p.  223).  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines 
to  James  Ballantyne,  for  instance,  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  his  own  feelings 
and  character,  his  momentary  discour- 
agement under  difficulty,  his  rejoicing 
over  finished  work,  and  unflinching  res- 
olution to  carry  on  the  task  he  had  set 
before  him.  This  is  how  he  exults  over 
the  completion  of  "  Rob  Roy:  "  — 

With  great  joy  I  send  you  Boy; 

'Tis  a  tough  job,  but  we've  done  with  Bob. 

And  when  he  can  at  last  escape  to  the 
country  after  a  long  spell  of  work  he 
thus  addresses  his  landlady  in  rhyme :  — 

So  good-bye  Mrs.  Brown; 

I  am  going  out  of  town, 

Over  dale,  over  down, 

Where  bugs  bite  not, 

Where  lodgers  fight  not, 

Where  below  you  chairmen  drink  not, 

Where  beside  you  gutters  stink  not, 
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But  all  is  fresh  and  clear  and  gay, 
And  merry  lambkins  sport  and  play. 

Cowper's  letters  in  rhyme  display  a 
vivacity  which  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  from  this  melancholy  poet, 
and  his  "  History  of  a  Walk  in  the 
Mud  "  is  one  of  the  most  charming  dia- 
logues in  verse  that  was  ever  written. 
Then  we  have  Gay's  famous  recipe  for 
stewed  veal,  addressed  to  Swift,  and 
ending  with  the  lines  :  — 

Put  this  pot  of  Wood's  metal 
In  a  hot  boiling  kettle, 
And  there  let  it  be 
(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
About  —  let  me  see  — 
Thrice  as  long  as  you  preach. 
So,  skimming  the  fat  off, 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  off. 
Oh,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  Dean  and  Chapter! 

Byron's  apostrophe  to  his  publisher, 
"My  Murray;"  Dr.  Johnson's  witty 
lines  to. Mrs.  Thrale  on  her  birthday:  — 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 

and  Canning's  memorable  despatch  to 
the  English  minister  at  the  Hague  are 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature  that 
find  a  place  in  these  pages.  This  last 
was  actually  sent  in  cipher  to  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  nego- 
tiation on  commercial  reciprocity,  in 
which  the  proposals  made  by  M.  Falck, 
the  Dutch  minister,  were  too  one-sided 
to  be  accepted.  Sir  Charles  was  one 
day  at  court,  when  a  brief  but  urgent 
despatch  from  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  was  put  into  his  hand, 
and  after  an  interval  of  delay  before 
the  key  could  be  obtained,  to  his  intense 
amazement,  he  deciphered  the  following 
words  :  — 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the 

Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much ; 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  con- 
tent, 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty 
per  cent., 

Twenty  per  cent., 
Twenty  per  cent. ; 
Nous  frapperons    Falck  with    twenty  per 
cent. 

George  Canning. 


Canning,  it  may  be  observed,  is  here 
allowed  to  rank  with  the  poets  by  virtue 
of  his  famous  song  of  "The  Pilot  that 
weathered  the  Storm"  and  his  verses 
in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  and  he  certainly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  universal  genius. 

The  poet  [adds  Miss  Mozley]  we  need  not 
say,  is  forever  sighing  over  the  youth  that 
is  past  and  gone,  not  taking  note  of  the 
youth  that  remains  to  him,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  years.  But  in  fact  he  is  a 
boy  all  his  life,  capable  of  finding  amuse- 
ment in  matters  which  the  plodding  man  of 
the  world  considers  puerile,  and  so  con- 
ferring on  his  readers  and  lovers  some  share 
of  his  own  spring,  some  taste  of  the  fresh- 
ness which  helps  to  keep  the  world  alive 
(p.  260). 

Four  out  of  the  nine  essays  in  this 
volume  treat  of  social  subjects.  Here, 
as  in  the  Saturday  Review  essays  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Miss  Mozley  is 
at  her  best.  A  born  essayist,  she  de- 
tects the  faults  and  failings  of  mankind 
with  as  keen  an  eye  and  as  native  a  gift 
of  satire  as  La  Bruyere  himself,  but 
never  loses  sight  of  the  deeper  and  no- 
bler side  of  human  nature.  Her  remarks 
are  never  wanting  in  truth  and  good 
sense.  They  are  always  clever  and  al- 
ways kindly.  One  of  her  most  amusing 
chapters  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  tem- 
per. Thackeray,  we  all  know,  was  fond 
of  saying  that  there  is  no  advantage 
equal  to  that  of  a  thoroughly  bad  tem- 
per, since  people  are  sure  to  let  its 
owner  enjoy  everything  of  the  best 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  opposing 
him.  Miss  Mozley  so  far  agrees  with 
him,  as  to  say  that  a  bad  temper  does 
often  seem  favorable  to  health.  The 
man  who  has  been  a  Turk  all  his  life, 
survives  all  those  whom  he  has  plagued  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  rich 
man's  bad  temper  preaches  a  constant 
sermon  of  content  to  his  poorer  neigh- 
bors. They  would  rather  go  without 
his  money  than  have  his  sour  spirit  of 
discontent.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
Miss  Mozley  is  decidedly  indulgent 
towards  sinners  in  this  respect.  She 
thinks  there  is  so  much  to  provoke  us 
all  in  the  topsy-turvy  course  of  this 
world's  affairs,  that  temper  should  rather 
invite   than  repel  our  sympathy.     No- 
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body  is  liked  the  worse  for  giving  way 
to  occasional  bursts  of  temper,  and 
some  forms  of  temper  are  positively 
attractive.  Women  especially  tolerate 
ill-temper  in  the  men  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  them  with  marvellous  patience 
and  a  firm  belief  in  their  own  powers  of 
subduing  it. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  analyze  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  temper  from  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view.  She  distinguishes 
between  the  aggressive  temper  and  the 
bad  one,  the  petulant  temper  and  the 
grumbling  one,  the  violent  temper  and 
the  sullen  one,  the  melancholy,  carping 
temper  and  the  sprightly,  carping  tem- 
per, which  is  every  bit  as  irritating  in 
its  way.  But  all  these  forms  of  temper 
alike  give  pain  to  others,  and  the  person 
whose  frequent  mood  is  to  give  pain, 
the  writer  wisely  remarks,  separates 
himself  from  our  sympathies  by  a  gap 
not  easily  bridged  over.  Miss  Mozley 
thinks  that  on  the  whole  women  have 
improved  in  the  control  of  their  tempers 
since  the  days  of  Addison  and  "The 
Spectator."  In  those  times  the  sight 
of  a  woman  of  rank  and  fashion  in  a 
violent  rage  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  society.  At  least, 
ladies  no  longer  throw  scalding  tea- 
kettles at  their  visitors'  heads,  or  fly  at 
their  husbands'  periwigs.  Neither 
would  the  servants  of  the  present  age 
put  up  with  kicks  and  coups  de  baton, 
or  take  half-crowns  in  atonement  for 
cuffs  and  blows  from  their  master  or 
mistress.  But  too  many  homes  are 
darkened  and  too  many  lives  are  still 
made  miserable  by  ill-temper  to  treat 
the  subject  lightly,  and  Miss  Mozley 
ends  seriously  enough. 

Do  quarrels  gather  round  us?  Are  we 
"fruitful  hot  water,"  living  in  a  commo- 
tion? Are  people  solicitous  to  please  us,  as 
though  it  were  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  so 
—  vigilant  to  see  how  we  take  things,  for- 
ward with  apologies,  anxious  in  civilities? 
Are  we  bent  on  giving  pleasure  our  way, 
and  vexed  when  people  prefer  their  own? 
Do  we  lose  our  friends  by  an  exceptional 
inconstancy  on  their  part?  Have  we  a 
large  stock  of  grievances?  Do  we  find  a 
great  many  people  irritable,  unreasonable, 
disagreeable,   and  consider  it  due  feo  our- 


selves to  let  them  know  our  opinion?  If 
conscience  gives  an  affirmative  answer,  then 
we  may  be  sure  we  have  a  temper  that 
would  come  under  some  other  denomination 
than  sweet,  or  good,  or  even  well-regulated 
—  a  temper  to  be  mended,  a  task  to  take  in 
hand  (p.  218). 

In  another  essay,  under  the  polite 
phrase  of  "  Social  Hyperbole,"  the  au- 
thor enters  her  protest  against  the  mod- 
ern use  of  slang  as  destructive  of  all 
good  talk.  There  is,  she  observes,  in 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  a  general 
disposition  to  reduce  all  definition  to 
two  or  three  terms.  All  that  affects  the 
boy  pleasantly  is  jolly,  all  that  bores  the 
girl  is  horrid,  all  they  find  tiresome  is 
awful,  while  a  compound  of  the  two  is 
employed  to  signify  every  degree  of 
satisfaction,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who 
desires  to  express  the  climax  of  con- 
tentment can  find  no  better  phrase  than 
that  of  "awfully  jolly."  Now  a  great 
deal  of  this  economy  of  language,  Miss 
Mozley  observes,  is  due  to  mental  lazi- 
ness. A  word  that  will  do  for  all 
occasions,  and  "  like  the  bark  of  a  dog 
depends  for  its  meaning  upon  into- 
nation," certainly  saves  trouble,  and 
from  soft  and  ruddy  lips  may  pass  for 
the  "sweet  audacity  of  youth."  But 
when  the  first  charm  of  early  youth  is 
past,  when  these  airy  talkers  reach  the 
age  of  thirty,  what  are  they  to  do  ? 
They  have  for  so  many  years  restricted 
their  vocabulary  to  two  or  three  adverbs 
and  adjectives  that  they  have  forgotten 
how  to  use  fitting  epithets,  and  are 
forced  to  retire  into  social  obscurity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  time  does 
come  to  all  of  us  when  "jolly"  and 
"horrid"  and  "  awful "  cease  to  be 
graceful.  The  English  as  a  nation  have 
never  been  distinguished  for  good  talk- 
ing. Madame  de  Stael  once  said  that 
the  English  could  talk  well,  but  that 
since  the  art  of  conversation  did  not 
advance  their  fortunes  they  took  no 
trouble  about  it.  The  failing,  we  fear, 
is,  as  Miss  Mozley  remarks,  a  growing 
one.  Few  people  nowadays  care  to  lis- 
ten to  good  talk,  and  ordinary  English 
conversation  is  curiously  wanting  in 
finish  and  accuracy.  Yet  accurate  talk- 
ing leads  to  accurate  thinking,  just  as 
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clear  thought  leads  to  clear  speaking. 
"  Practice  in  words  clears  up  ideas  " 
(p.  5). 

Miss  Mozley  expands  her  views  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  larger  field  of 
young  people's  training,  more  fully  in 
the  admirable  essay  entitled  "Schools 
of  Mind  and  Manners,"  a  chapter  which 
every  parent  of  the  present  day  ought 
to  read  attentively.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, she  complains  of  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  bad  manners  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  period,  and  defends  the  old 
system  under  which  training  in  man- 
ners was  considered  even  more  impor- 
tant than  actual  book  learning.  In  her 
eyes  good  manners  are  something  more 
than  a  mere  adornment.  With  the 
sweetest  singer  of  the  age  she  holds  that 
"  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of 
noble  mind."  Yet  in  these  days,  when 
so  much  attention  is  paid  to  intellectual 
development,  this  part  of  education  is 
strangely  neglected. 

While  so  great  a  point  is  made  of  thor- 
oughness in  all  other  learning,  the  mere 
ABC  grounding  of  manners  threatens  to  be 
left  untaught.  It  seems  supposed  that, 
given  so  much  intellectual  culture,  boys 
and  girls,  by  the  mere  process  of  growing 
old,  turn  into  polite,  considerate  men  and 
women.  We  do  not  believe  it.  Many  arts 
and  sciences  are  more  easily  acquired  late 
in  life  than  a  good  manner.  If  people  are 
to  behave  well  they  must  be  early  taught  to 
behave  —  a  practice  that  demands  unceasing 
sacrifices  of  minute  personal  liking  to  the 
general  pleasure  and  convenience  (p.  303). 

Miss  Mozley  dwells  especially  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  children  to  lis- 
ten. Children  who  are  perpetually 
chattering  to  one  another  never  acquire 
the  habit  of  intelligent  listening,  and 
lose  a  great  deal  which  they  might  easily 
acquire  by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty. 
The  intellectual  sympathy  that  makes 
men  and  women  good  companions  is 
acquired  by  listening,  not  by  talking. 
And  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  early  training 
in  this  respect  that  the  decay  of  conver- 
sation as  an  art  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  ascribed.  Yet  still,  even  in  these 
degenerate  days,  Miss  Mozley  reflects 
with  satisfaction,  there  are  children  who 
are  brought  up  on  the  old  system  —  not 


because  it  is  a  system,  but  because  the 
mother's  recollections  of  her  own  educa- 
tion lead  her  in  this  direction  —  chil- 
dren 

who  respond  with  dutiful  alacrity  to  the 
training  of  manners;  who  are  obedient  to 
rule,  courteous,  friendly,  hospitable  to 
strangers  in  their  small,  innocent  way;  who 
greet  with  a  smile  welcome  company,  and 
brighten  under  it;  who  watch  their  mother's 
eye  and  obey  her  behests,  and  so  doing  catch 
her  grace  of  air  and  movement.  These  are 
children,  whatever  their  literary  attain- 
ments, who  will  grow  into  gentle,  refining 
influences ;  who  will  perpetuate  good  tradi- 
tions, and  maintain  the  charm  as  well  as 
the  virtues  of  family  life.  And,  moreover, 
whatever  their  store  of  exact  knowledge, 
they  will  have  a  diction  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression which  perhaps  will  more  than  stand 
comparison  with  others  deeper  read,  but 
less  practised  in  social  intercourse  (p.  281). 

We  admit  the  charm  of  the  picture 
and  confess  that  the  modern  child  as  a 
rule  falls  decidedly  short  of  the  writer's 
ideal.  But,  perhaps,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  so,  some  compensation  for  this 
lack  of  discipline  and  want  of  attention  to 
manners  may  be  found  in  the  superior 
thoroughness  of  intellectual  training 
which  our  children  receive,  and  which 
certainly  ought  to  counteract  in  some 
degree  the  absence  of  strictness  that 
marks  our  present  system  of  education. 
But  no  one  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
writer's  remarks  or  the  need  there  is 
for  parents,  as  well  as  children,  to  be 
sometimes  reminded  that  it  is,  after  all, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  Wykehamist 
motto,  Manners  that  make  the  man. 
And  the  subject  is  one  on  which  Miss 
Mozley  had  a  good  right  to  express  an 
opinion,  for  she  herself  was  a  model  of 
good  breeding,  and  combined  the  most 
winning  and  graceful  courtesy  with  the 
highest  intellectual  culture  and  literary 
attainments.  She  was  indeed  a  perfect 
type  of  the  refined  and  cultivated  gen- 
tlewoman of  a  generation  that  is  fast 
passing  away. 

One  more  essay  that  strikes  us  as 
very  pleasant  reading  is  "The  Four 
Ages."  Here  the  writer  takes  up  hei 
pen  gallantly,  in  defence  of  that  com- 
paratively dull  and  uninteresting  period 
of  life  generally  known  as  middle  age. 
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"While  freely  owning  the  fascination  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  beauty  of 
a  serene  old  age,  she  writes  brightly  and 
vigorously  of  that  mezzo  del  cammin  della 
vita  which  after  all  marks  the  moment 
of  our  mental  prime  —  forty  or  forty- 
five;  with  some  it  is  fifty.  These  mid- 
dle decades  of  life,  she  argues,  between 
forty  and  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  are  a  cap- 
ital working  time;  for  then  the  gains  of 
thought  and  experience,  and  in  most 
cases  that  very  important  factor  in  hu- 
man life  liberty  of  action,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  youthful  ar- 
dor and  the  fading  of  our  early  dreams. 
This  is  our  period  of  maturity,  answer- 
ing to  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
natural  world.  Here  we  have  the  time 
of  performance,  the  week-days  of  labor 
wherein  the  true  work  of  the  world  is 
done.  If  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
of  middle  life  —  that  age  viril  which,  in 
La  Bruyere's  words,  we  do  not  esteem 
as  highly  as  it  deserves  —  were  acknowl- 
edged as  openly  as  they  are  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  in  reality,  there  would  be 
less  of  the  sentimental  regret  for  the 
springtime  of  life,  less  of  that  "foolish 
aping  of  youth  "  which  is  now  so  often 
to  be  seen  among  middle-aged  persons. 
But  the  truth  is,  "  most  people  go  by 
looks,"  and  that  part  of  life  when  we 
were  comeliest  and  all  things  became  us 
retains  its  fascination  for  the  memory. 
The  true  wisdom,  she  concludes,  is 
neither  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  or 
duties  of  each  stage,  but  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  each  in  turn,  when  it  comes, 
and  so  make  life  one  harmonious  whole. 
In  all  classes  of  life  active  industry  keeps 
off  the  sense  and  spread  of  approaching 
old  age.  The  busy  man,  whether  states- 
man or  shopkeeper,  has  his  mind  still 
fixed  on  the  future.  He  looks  forward 
and  so  retains  the  habits  and  sensations 
of  youth  when  the  fact  is  long  past. 
But  nothing,  the  writer  adds  in  conclu- 
sion, "  cheers  the  whole  prospect  of  life 
to  the  young  like  a  picture  of  calm, 
bright,  intelligent  old  age  "  (p.  148). 

The  words  remind  us  of  some  others 
that  were  spoken  not  long  ago  of  Miss 
Mozley  herself:  "We  never  thought  of 
her  as  an  old  lady.  She  never  suffered 
that  contraction  into  her  own  self,  that 


indifference  to  the  outer  world  which 
sometimes  marks  old  age."  To  the  end 
of  her  life  she  never  lost  her  interest  in 
everything  that  was  happening  around 
her,  and  to  the  last  she  kept  her  youth- 
ful spirits  and  keen  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
closely  associated  with  Miss  Mozley  in 
the  publication  of  her  brother's  works, 
and  could  speak  from  experience  oi;  her 
literary  qualities,  tells  us  that  to  these 
she  owed  much  of  the  freshness  and 
charm  of  her  old  age.  "They  assured 
for  her  a  perpetual  youth;  they  envi- 
roned her  with  an  atmosphere  of  grace 
and  dignity;  they  invested  her  with  a 
right  to  direct  and  command,  through 
the  possession  of  an  almost  manly  vigor, 
and  a  right  to  receive  willing  homage  by 
virtue  of  her  feminine  sweetness  and 
refinement"  (p.  xx.).  During  the  last 
months  of  her  life  she  became  almost 
entirely  blind,  but  in  her  darkened  state 
she  was  still  the  centre  of  interest  and 
conversation,  still  the  same  attentive 
listener  and  keen  critic  that  she  had 
always  been.  Her  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  young  people  never  failed.  In 
her  last  days  she  was  never  happier  than 
when  surrounded  by  the  children  of  the 
family,  the  great-nephews  and  nieces  in 
whose  hearts  Aunt  Anne  will  long  re- 
main a  cherished  memory.  Even  the 
sense  of  dependence  upon  others,  trying 
as  it  must  have  been  to  one  of  her  char- 
acter, did  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  her 
nature.  Strangers  who  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  called  her  the  sweetest  old 
lady  they  had  ever  met.  She  did  not 
long  survive  the  publication  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  "Letters,"  and  only  lived 
long  enough  to  witness  the  warm  praise 
with  which  her  great  work  was  received 
by  those  whose  opinion  she  most  val- 
ued. Her  task  was  done,  and  when  the 
call  came  she  was  ready  to  go.  She  had 
always  had  the  blessing  of  good  health, 
and  she  was  spared  suffering  at  the  last. 
A  sudden  cold  brought  on  an  attack  of 
short  but  sharp  illness,  under  which  she 
sank  rapidly,  and  on  June  27,  1891,  she 
passed  quietly  away.  A  few  days  after- 
wards she  was  buried  at  Barrow,  where 
many  of  the  happiest  and  most  fruitful 
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days  of  her  life  had  been  spent,  and 
where  her  name  is  still  fondly  remem- 
bered. The  poor  nocked  to  her  funeral, 
and  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  pres- 
ence of  one  old  woman  who  had  been 
her  Sunday  scholar  long  ago.  "  I 
couldn't  do  no  otherwise,"  was  the  an- 
swer that  came  from  a  full  heart.  Many 
who  had  known  Anne  Mozley  share  the 
feeling  that  prompted  these  words. 

We  are  grateful  to  her  for  her  life  and 
for  her  work,  for  her  large  sympathies 
and  her  unshaken  faith,  for  the  loyalty 
with  which  she  held  fast  to  the  Church 
of  her  fathers,  for  the  talents  that  she 
devoted  to  its  service.  Above  all  we 
thank  her  for  the  great  traditions  which 
she  has  preserved  of  the  movement  and 
of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  WINTER  S  TALE. 

We  were  watering  the  oxen  at  the 
well  —  Douglas  and  I  —  smoking  and 
talking  as  we  watched  the  cattle  drink- 
ing and  sniffing  between  each  bucketful 
with  a  lazy  satisfaction  peculiar  to  their 
kind,  and  then  carefully  knocking  over 
the  pails  with  their  noses  after  every 
drink.  When  I  reflect  on  the  number 
of  pails  Brandy  and  Soda  broke  in  a 
year  by  these  and  other  means,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  now  that  we  made  out  as 
well  as  we  did  at  first  with  our  farmino; 
operations. 

Douglas  was  a  Scotch  Canadian,  up 
from  the  Portage  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends,  but  an  old-timer  who  knew  the 
North-western  prairies  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  Rockies,  and  from  Prince  Albert 
to  the  Moose  Mountains,  as  well  as  the 
red  men  themselves. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  from  him  that 
the  Indians  had  prophesied  an  open 
winter,  for  we  knew  that  they  seldom 
blundered  as  to  weather.  Open  winters, 
he  continued,  were  a  nuisance  and  hard 
on  axles,  for  they  meant  severe  frosts 
and  little  snow,  with  frequent  heavy 
thaws  —  a  state  of  affairs  that  would  not 
admit  of  running  sleighs  successfully, 
and  knocked  wagons  to  splinters.  Still 
the   Indians  had    foretold  it,   and  —  at 


that  time  —  I  agreed  with  him  that  it 
was  hopeless  our  trying  to  learn  any- 
thing that  they  did  not  know  about  the 
weather ;  about  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  ;  the  operations  of  nature ;  the 
habits  of  bird,  beast,  and  fish,  and  such- 
like occult  arts  and  sciences. 

But  when  spring  came  and  the  clang 
of  the  geese  echoed  on  river,  lake, 
and  slough  (Canadian  pronunciation 
"  sleugh  "),  and  the  long-drawn  caw  of 
the  crow  as  he  loafed  across  country 
resounded  down  the  valley  ;  and  the 
young  poplars  and  the  willows,  the  sas- 
katoon and  all  wild  fruit-trees  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  race  of 
growth,  I  began  to  wonder  to  myself 
what  a  hard  winter  was  like,  if  the  last 
six  months  represented  an  open  one. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1887, 
the  colonel  and  I  left  our  temporary 
winter  quarters  a  short  distance  from 
Castle  Avery,  to  go  down  with  the  oxen 
and  wagon  to  Birtle  to  enter  for  our 
land,  and  lay  in  stores  and  clothing  for 
the  winter.  We  started  one  day  after 
dinner,  travelling  the  twelve  miles  to 
Shellmouth  before  supper,  and  staying 
there  till  morning,  covered  the  fifty 
miles  thence  to  our  destination  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  days. 

We  entered  for  our  homesteads,  and 
having  attended  to  other  necessary 
business,  made  all  haste  to  get  back,  for 
the  weather  was  wild  and  threatening, 
and  the  hard  state  of  the  trails  and  fre- 
quent snow -showers  made  our  mode  of 
progression  unpleasant  in  the  extreme ; 
though  on  other  matters  we  had  no 
anxiety,  as  we  had  left  everything  at 
the  ranch  in  care  of  our  good  friend 
Leslie. 

We  did  well  to  hasten,  for  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  there  was  a  heavy 
snowstorm,  and  the  mercury  suddenly 
fell  to  fifteen  below  zero.  The  next 
day,  Will  Jameson,  Jim  Burt,  and  I 
broke  the  ice  at  the  North  Crossing  of 
the  Assiniboine,  and  made  our  way  over 
the  river  in  the  boat,  because  we  were 
afraid  that  the  comparatively  thin  crust 
of  ice  would  not  bear  us.  I  remember 
the  occasion  well,  for  Jameson  and  I 
stood  on  the  south  bank  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  shouting  in  the  teeth 
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of  a  bitter  wind,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Burt's  folks  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
had  not  Burt  come  out  by  chance,  we 
might  have  been  standing  there  yet,  for 
all  the  good  our  shouting  did.  After 
spending  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
breaking  the  ice,  Burt  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  across  and  taking  us  aboard 
the  old  second-hand  and  leaky  egg-box 
that  did  duty  for  a  boat ;  but  there  was 
so  much  water  in  it  that  I  quite  spoiled 
a  brand-new  pair  of  Indian  moccasins  I 
was  wearing  for  the  first  time. 

I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  Burt's 
crossing  of  the  Assiniboine.  I  was  tell- 
ing him  only  the  other  day  I  intended 
making  it  figure  in  the  first  story  I  tried 
to  write  ;  and  here  it  is.  I  have  never 
yet  crossed  at  this  spot,  owing  to  the 
wretched  means  of  transit,  without  get- 
ting wet.  As  a  general  rule,  of  the  two 
making  the  passage  in  the  boat  the  pas- 
senger has  to  bale  for  dear  life ;  and  the 
ferryman  for  the  time  being  has  to  pull 
like  a  Trojan  to  get  across  without  egg- 
box  and  all  going  under  ;  and  when  the 
river  is  high  and  running  like  a  mill- 
race,  it  would  be  almost  exciting  if  it 
were  not  so  confoundedly  damp.  Well, 
the  ice  is  getting  pretty  thin  now,  being 
early  spring,  and  last  night  when  I  was 
taking  Jimmy's  mail  to  him,  I  suddenly 
landed  up  to  my  waist  in  a  hole  against 
the  north  bank,  where  the  sun  strikes 
at  noonday.  Luckily,  the  house  is  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  away  ;  so 
I  soon  obtained  a  change  of  clothing, 
and,  not  altogether  relishing  the  idea  of 
another  bath  in  ice-cold  water  and  after 
dark,  I  stayed  at  Burt's  all  night ;  but 
before  I  go  over  there  again  I  shall  in- 
sure my  life.  But  this  is  all  by  the  way 
—  I  must  get  back  to  my  "Winter's 
Tale."  A  few  days  after  our  crossing 
in  the  boat,  the  ice  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  team,  and  remained  in  a  state 
of  rock-like  solidity  till  the  middle  of 
April,  1888,  when  the  Martins,  on  the 
way  back  to  their  homesteads  in  the 
West,  after  wintering  in  the  valley, 
found  it  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  fifty  head  of  cattle  they 
took  with  them.  It  was  indeed  a  long 
and  dreary  winter. 

Snow  fell  pretty  often  during  Novem- 


ber and  December,  and  on  and  off  in 
that  time  the  colonel  and  I  were  busy 
getting  home  the  cattle  and  "  fixing  up  " 
our  houses  and  stables. 

Before  Christmas  we  registered  fifty- 
seven  degrees  of  frost  ;  but  on  one  oc- 
casion the  wind  blew  from  the  west  with 
a  warmth  that  strongly  resembled  the 
chinook  (the  name  applied  to  the  west- 
erly wind  that  frequently  springs  up  in 
that  section  of  the  North-west  that  lies 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  has 
its  origin,  and  has  the  peculiar  effect  of 
raising  the  temperature  from  often  be- 
low zero  to  above  freezing-point  in  a 
few  hours,  melting  the  snow,  and  induc- 
ing an  almost  spring-like  warmth),  that 
so  often  prevails  at  this  season  of  the 
year  nearer  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On 
Christmas  eve  and  Christmas  day  the 
snowfall  was  incessant ;  and  then  the 
fierce  Manitoba  winter  shut  down  with 
a  snap,  and  for  nearly  four  months  bliz- 
zards, forty  below  zero,  and  snowstorms, 
followed  one  another  with  a  regularity 
and  pertinacity  that  became  monoto- 
nous ;  while  up  to  the  end  of  May  we 
did  not  experience  more  than  three 
weeks  of  pleasant  weather. 

Christmas  day  was  the  j oiliest  I  had 
spent  in  the  country  since  I  left  home. 
The  colonel's  plum  pudding  was  a  tri- 
umph of  culinary  art ;  while  my  beef- 
steak pie  was  as  dismal  a  failure.  I 
shall  always  believe  it  was  his  fault  for 
leaving  the  oven  door  open  while  I  went 
up  to  the  post-office  for  our  letters. 

Leslie  and  Bickford  came  up  to  help 
us  to  eat  the  good  things  —  at  least  the 
roast  pork  and  pudding,  for  I  had  to  de- 
vour every  scrap  of  that  steak  pie  my- 
self. I  had  made  enough  for  four  men 
with  appetites  in  proportion  to  the  time 
of  year  ;  so  I  was  quite  a  while  perform- 
ing the  feat,  and  the  number  of  times 
that  pie  appeared  on  the  scene  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter  was  wearisome 
in  the  extreme.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  glory  of  the  feast  was  the  want  of 
flavoring  with  the  pudding  —  that  kind 
of  flavoring  that  goes  very  well  with  a 
pudding,  and  is  not  wholly  unappre- 
ciated without. 

After  dinner  or  supper  —  it  came  off 
at  five  p.m.  — we  had  a  little  music  and 
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singing,  "Nancy  Lee,"  and  the  like, 
accompanied  by  Leslie's  concertina. 
About  half  past  ten  Bickford  decided  to 
go  home ,  in  spite  of  our  urging  him  to 
stay  till  morning  ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of 
him  that  night  was  being  pitched  out  of 
the  saddle  over  blind  Poll's  head  ;  but 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that  he  sustained 
no  damage.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
it  was  rather  an  elevating  end  to  a  pleas- 
ant evening,  but  I  myself  prefer  alight- 
ing from  the  saddle  in  a  more  deliberate 
and  less  energetic  manner. 

Two  or  three  days  after  Christmas,  I 
was  helping  Leslie  to  thresh  ;  but  what 
with  ice  and  barley  beards,  my  specta- 
cles became  so  misty  that  about  all  I 
could  see  was  the  way  to  the  house, 
whither  I  retired  and  thawed  the  glasses 
out.  It  was  wonderful  the  number  of 
times  I  had  to  do  this  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

During  the  rest  of  that  week  I  helped 
the  colonel  to  get  in  supplies  of  wood 
and  hay  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
went  down  to  Shellmouth  with  the 
Castle  Avery  mail.  The  trails  were 
bad  ;  but  with  a  good  hand  at  the  reins 
the  ponies  had  to  get  there,  and  in  spite 
of  the  drifts  we  hardly  broke  the  trot 
the  whole  twelve  miles.  Arrived  at 
Shellmouth,  I  met  the  skipper,  and  to- 
gether we  went  out  to  his-  place  (Trin- 
comalee),  where  I  stayed  ten  days  ;  but 
as  there  was  not  employment  for  more 
than  one,  I  was  not  overworked,  and  in 
fact  grew  restless  for  want  of  something 
to  do,  and  longed  to  be  out  of  doors  to 
do  it.  But  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
when  I  was  only  too  glad  to  remain  in 
the  house.  On  the  10th  of  January  the 
skipper  drove  me  home,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  that  drive. 

The  thermometer  registered  twenty- 
five  below  zero  when  we  started  at  noon, 
with  a  biting  north-westerly  wind;  but 
the  day  was  fairly  bright  and  clear.  We 
went  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  way 
to  pick  up  Blanc,  and  then  pulled  out 
for  Castle  Avery  and  home ;  and  though 
we  were  behind  as  good  a  team  as  there 
was  at  the  time  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  it  took  us  nearly  five  hours  to 
travel  the  thirteen  miles.  Nor  were  we 
exactly  prepared  for  what  was  in  store, 


for  with  the  exception  of  some  straw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon-box,  which 
was  mounted  on  sleighs,  the  horse- 
blankets,  and  Blanc's  ox-hide,  we  had 
no  suitable  covering  to  protect  us  from 
such  intense  cold.  As  it  was,  the  trail 
was  hardly  ever  visible  between  Blanc's 
Bluff  and  Castle  Avery.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  horses  would  find  it  below 
the  drift;  the  next  instant,  in  their  en- 
deavor to  follow  it,  they  would  mount 
miniature  walls  of  snow,  caked  hard 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  "  whole 
outfit"  for  a  few  yards  successfully; 
suddenly,  the  treacherous  crust  would 
crack,  and,  slipping  and  plunging,  now 
on  the  trail  and  now  off,  with  one  runner 
cutting  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  we 
ourselves  in  danger  of  being  pitched 
out  over  the  side,  they  toiled  painfully 
and  gallantly  forward,  the  skipper  giv- 
ing them  their  heads  and  constantly 
cheering  them  to  further  efforts  —  and 
they  responded  to  the  call.  All  the 
time,  the  wind,  as  if  delighting  in  our 
helplessness,  swept  down  and  smote  us 
with  an  icy  keenness  that  made  us  curl 
up  and  shiver  and  chilled  us  to  the  mar- 
row. 

Once  clear  of  Hamilton's  Lake,  the 
worst  was  over;  and  as  we  neared  Cas- 
tle Avery  and  the  more  wooded  country, 
the  edge  was  somewhat  taken  off  the 
blast,  and  we  felt  cheered  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  through  in  safety.  But 
our  destination  was  two  miles  beyond 
the  Castle,  and  though  we  were  sure  of 
a  kindly  welcome  and  thaw-out  within 
its  hospitable  walls,  we,  as  we  passed, 
merely  dropped  Blanc,  who  was  bound 
thither,  and  never  drew  rein  till  we 
reached  home.  Fortunately,  none  of  us 
were  frozen,  but  stiff  and  weary  from 
the  exposure,  the  skipper  and  I  were 
able  to  eat  but  a  morsel  of  supper.  Af- 
ter seeing  that  his  team  and  the  cattle 
were  comfortable  for  the  night  and  tak- 
ing a  few  whiffs,  we  turned  in  under  all 
the  blankets  we  could  find,  and  awoke 
none  the  worse  next  morning  for  all  we 
had  gone  through. 

During  the  night  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  opposite  quarter,  and  when  I  bade 
the  skipper  and  the  colonel  —  whose 
turn  it  was  now  to  go  visiting  —  good- 
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bye,  there  was  a  raging  snowstorm  from 
the  south-east,  that  increased  in  intens- 
ity and  vigor  all  day,  continuing  till 
about  midnight,  when  the  snow  ceased, 
and  the  wind  veered  round  again  to  the 
north-west,  ushering  in  the  direful  bliz- 
zard of  Thursday,  January  12,  1888, 
disastrous  alike  to  the  lives  of  man  and 
beast  from  the  Mackenzie  to  southern 
Iowa,  while  it  was  felt,  more  or  less, 
right  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

And  yet  the  tale  of  frozen  human 
corpses  to  be  found  during  the  next  few 
days  in  this  little  understood  and  much 
abused  province  of  the  Great  Lone  Land 
might  have  been  counted  on  one's  fin- 
gers—  a  fact  which  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  havoc  and  distress 
wrought  by  the  same  tempest  in  the 
United  States. 

While  it  lasted,  the  maximum  temper- 
ature for  forty-eight  hours  was  twenty- 
eight  below  zero,  and  the  minimum  at 
night  time  forty-two  below.  The  cattle 
and  I  kept  warm  and  snug;  but  on 
the  first  day  the  pipe  of  the  heating- 
stove  in  my  bedroom  was  burned  out 
and  rendered  useless ;  and  for  ten  days 
I  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  kitchen, 
where  for  a  time  I  was  a  little  Crowded, 
since  Bickford,  who  lived  only  half  a 
mile  away  on  the  river-bank,  found  his 
shanty  too  cold  to  remain  in,  and  there- 
fore came  and  stayed  with  me,  bringing 
a  friend  or  two  with  him.  Indeed,  the 
most  serious  matter  was  the  hay  run- 
ning short.  I  did  get  a  small  "  jag  "  on 
the  Friday  from  Bickford's  nearest 
stack,  and  on  my  way  back  "  dumped  " 
it,  sleighs  and  all,  in  a  gully  near  the 
house.  But  with  the  help  of  ropes  and 
logging-chains,  and  a  good  steady  pull, 
and  no  jerking,  from  Brandy  and  Soda, 
I  succeeded  in  righting  and  getting  the 
load  home  with  no  worse  result  than  a 
frozen  nose  for  myself.  But  alas!  for 
the  next  two  nights  I  had  so  many  four- 
footed  visitors  as  well,  in  the  shape  of  a 
neighbor's  horses  I  was  temporarily  ac- 
commodating, that  soon  there  was  but 
little  of  the  jag  left.  However,  Sunday 
falling  quite  calm,  enabled  me  to  fetch 
a  good  load,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  winter  the  supply  of  hay  was 
well  maintained. 


The  blizzard  fairly  over,  we  entered 
upon  a  short  spell  of  steady  cold,  but 
delightfully  fine  and  crisp  weather,  such 
as,  I  believe,  is  only  to  be  found  in 
these  latitudes.  From  the  instant  when 
the  night  began  to  wane  before  the 
softly  stealing  dawn,  when  the  first  light 
touch  that  told  of  the  nearing  of  the 
sun  rifted  out  over  the  land  in  gleams  of 
faintly  roseate  hue,  all  through  the  short 
day  till  the  last  of  the  afterglow,  re- 
flected in  the  eastern  sky,  slowly  died 
away,  the  hours  were  full  of  sunshine 
and  brightness,  unflecked  by  cloud  and 
unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze.  And 
the  daylight  had  scarce  left  us,  ere, 
night  after  night,  the  Northern  Lights, 
like  giant  torches  pointing  the  path 
to  heaven,  flashed  forth  and  glinted 
weirdly,  with  a  radiance  that  rivalled 
the  glory  of  the  winter's  moon,  till 
wooded  crest  and  fertile  valley,  ice- 
chained  river  and  glistening  lake,  home- 
stead and  hamlet,  were  illumined  with 
a  more  than  earthly  splendor;  and  the 
wolves,  as  if  angered  by  the  flaming 
brilliancy,  howled  in  dismal  and  tune- 
less chorus. 

But  all  too  soon  we  were  to  experi- 
ence another  series  of  snowstorms  and 
heavy  winds,  that  lasted  till  well  on  to 
the  end  of  February,  though,  of  course, 
the  temperature  became  warmer  and 
out-door  work  less  irksome.  But  as  I 
continued  to  "run  the  show"  single- 
handed  till  the  colonel's  return,  I  per- 
formed only  the  most  necessary  duties, 
such  as  tending  the  cattle,  keeping  up 
the  stock  of  wood  and  fodder  —  as  a 
substitute  for  water  we  melted  snow, 
and  the  beasts  went  down  every  day  to 
the  water-hole  cut  in  the  river  ice  —  and 
those  odd  jobs  that  always  crop  up  on  a 
Manitoba  farm,  as  elsewhere. 

Still  I  was  far  from  feeling  lonesome. 
Our  shanty  was  on  the  trail  to  the 
lumber  camp  forty  miles  north,  to  the 
various  hayricks  in  the  valley,  and  to 
the  bush  for  cutting  both  logs  and  fire- 
wood, so  that  friends  used  constantly  to 
give  me  a  call  on  their  way  past  with 
their  teams,  sometimes  remaining  long 
enough  to  warm  and  have  their  meals 
with  me,  or  perchance  staying  all  night. 

When  the  worst  of  the  weather  was 
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over,  the  colonel  returned,  and  was 
shortly  followed  by  Boffin  and  Rumbles, 
who,  coming  up  from  the  timberless 
country  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Cas- 
tle Avery,  elected  to  live  with  us  while 
cutting  a  set  of  stable  logs.  We  were 
a  jolly  party.  Besides  the  colonel  — 
whom  I  was  glad  to  welcome  back  —  and 
our  two  friends,  there  was  Leslie,  who 
came  over  day  by  day  to  hew  the  logs  as 
they  were  cut,  and  a  pretty  regular 
stream  of  the  wayfarers  before  men- 
tioned. So  that  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  the  dishes  washed,  and  the 
cattle  fixed  up  for  the  night,  we  had 
plenty  of  fun  before  we  turned  in.  We 
went  to  bed  early,  for  the  work  was 
more  trying  than  even  in  mid-winter. 
The  very  warmth  of  the  days  caused  us 
to  get  wet  through  from  the  knees 
downward  in  the  melting  snow,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  sudden  chill  that  came 
as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  sink,  with 
the  result  that  our  trousers  and  felt 
boots  were  frozen  as  stiff  as  boards, 
which  made  us  glad  enough  to  come  in 
to  supper  and  the  welcome  warmth  of 
the  stove. 

With  the  departure  of  Rumbles  and 
Boffin  after  a  fortnight's  visit  and  the 
completion  of  our  own  work  in  the  bush, 
the  colonel  and  I  began  throwing  down 
Benson's  house,  which  we  had  bought, 


preparatory  to  hauling  the  logs  it  was 
built  of  to  our  homesteads,  only  leaving 
the  work  to  help  our  neighbors  with 
their  house-raisings,  which  came  off  as 
soon  as  the  softened  state  of  the  snow 
permitted  of  turning  up  the  earth  suffi- 
ciently to  lay  the  corner  stones.  These 
house-raisings  frequently  gave  us  heavy, 
but  by  no  means  unpleasant  work,  when 
we  all  pitched  in  with  a  will  —  contented 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  were  helping 
our  friends,  and  could  count  on  their 
assistance  at  some  future  time  for  any 
like  work  that  we  might  wish  to  under- 
take for  ourselves. 

We  attended  the  first  of  these  bees 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Bickford 
was  putting  up  a  new  stable,  and  I  re- 
member what  a  task  it  was  to  lift  the 
heavy  twenty -five  feet  ridge-pole  into  its 
place. 

It  was  very  warm  in  the  sun,  though 
the  snow  was  still  quite  deep,  with  hard 
frosts  at  night,  and  we  were  looking  far- 
ward  to  the  advent  of  spring,  for  though 
on  April  5th  we  experienced  a  fearful 
snowstorm,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  I  had  to  dig  away  the  drifts  from 
the  stable  doors  three  times,  the  geese 
had  returned  on  the  7th,  and  their  wel- 
come cry  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  that 
grand  summer  weather  which  came  at 
last,  though  slowly  and  reluctantly. 


The  Date  of  the  Exodus.— What  was 
the  precise  date  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt? 
A  German  astronomer,  according  to  one  of 
our  contemporaries,  has  solved  this  knotty 
problem.  Jewish  tradition  gives  the  date 
as  the  1st  Nisan,  1312  B.C.  In  order  to  test 
this,  our  astronomer  has  assumed  that  the 
Egyptian  darkness  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Exodus  was  an  eclipse.  He  has 
consequently  calculated  all  the  eclipses  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  B.C., 
and  having  selected  those  which  took  place 
in  the  spring,  has  then  chosen  from  them 
those  which  come  nearest  to  the  date  given 
by  the  Jewish  tradition.  The  eclipse  he 
finally  selected  was  one  which  took  place 


on  March  13,  1335  B.C.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  this  date  agrees  with  Jewish  tra- 
dition, so  far  as  the  month  and  day  are 
concerned.  The  year  is,  however,  twenty- 
three  years  out.  The  astronomer  declares 
that  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  Jewish  histo- 
rians, since  no  eclipse  occurred  in  the  year 
1312  B.C.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  al- 
leged darkness  is  described  in  the  Scriptures 
as  having  been  a  miracle.  However,  the 
result  of  his  calculation  is  to  show  that  the 
Exodus  took  place  on  March  27,  1335  B.C.— 
a  discovery  which  will  be  appreciated  when 
our  iconoclastic  reformers  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  Jewish  calendar. 

Jewish  Chronicle. 
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COLUMBUS. 
FOR  THE   FESTIVAL  AT  HUELVA. 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  Mundo  did  Colon. 

To  Christ  he  cried  to  quell  Death's  deafen- 
ing measure 
Sung  by  the  storm  to  Death's  own  chart- 
less  sea; 
To  Christ  he  cried  for  glimpse  of  grass  or 
tree 

When,    hovering    o'er    the     calm,    Death 
watch' d  at  leisure; 

And  when  he  showed  the  men,  now  dazed 
with  pleasure, 

Faith's  new  world  glittering  star-like  on  the 
lee, 
"I  trust  that  by  the  help  of  Christ,"  said 
he, 

"  I  presently  shall  light  on  golden  treasure." 

What  treasure  found  he  ?    Chains  and  pains 
and  sorrow  — 
Yea,  all  the  wealth  those  noble  seekers 

find 
Whose  footfalls  mark  the  music  of  man- 
kind! 
'Twas  his  to  lend  a  life:  'twas  man's  to  bor- 
row: 
'Twas  his  to  make,  but  not  to  share,  the 
morrow 
Who  in  Love's  memory  lives  this  morn 

enshrined. 
Athenseum.  THEODORE  WATTS. 


THE  HAPPY  LOVERS. 

They  had  no  "partings  in  the  wood," 

No  "meetings  in  the  hawthorn  lane," 
"Beside  the  sea"  they  never  stood, 

Nor  "watched  the  sunset  after  rain." 
Their  pathway  was  the  busy  street, 

Their  trysting-place  the  office  stair, 
Yet  well  I  know  joy  more  complete 

Did  never  visit  mortal  pair. 

And  why  should  rustic  love  alone 

Be  decked  with  all  poetic  art  ? 
These  dull,  grey  city  walls  have  known 

The  beating  of  a  nation's  heart. 
The  weary  workers  come  and  go  ; 

The  secret  of  each  soul  is  dumb  ; 
Yet  still  at  times  a  radiant  glow 

Across  their  wayworn  lives  may  come. 

And  these>  my  happy  lovers,  knew 
Hard  toil,  small  wage,  and  scanty  fare; 

The  skies  they  saw  were  never  blue, 
But  love  made  gladness  everywhere. 


His  step  upon  the  office  floor 
Was  sweet  to  her  as  thrush's  song; 

Her  face  that  passed  the  open  door 
For  him  made  sunshine  all  day  long. 

And  doubtless,  though  these  two  would  fain 

Have  left  awhile  the  city's  roar 
To  loiter  down  a  country  lane, 

Or  linger  by  some  lonely  shore ; 
Yet  sometimes  Fate  was  kind,  as  when 

They  travelled  by  "the  Underground," 
And  in  a  carriage  meant  for  ten, 

No  other  than  themselves  they  found. 

You  laugh  ?  —  My  lay  is  dull,  I  know ; 

Truth  needs  a  daintier  garb  than  this ; 
A  gayer  scene  let  others  show, 

My  lovers  dwell  in  happy  bliss. 
So  let  the  world  wheel  on  its  way, 

Earth  holds  not  out  a  dearer  crown ; 
God  give  the  same  to  all,  I  pray, 

Who  live  and  die  in  London  Town. 

Chambers'  Journal.  MARY  MACLEOD. 


A  PARTING. 


As  still  as  if  magic  of  will  had  reft  her, 

In  falling  dew  from  the  darkening  skies 
She  lingered  and  stayed  where  at  last  he 
left  her, 
And  stared  at  the  darkness  with  shining 
eyes; 
A  smile  on  the  lips  that  his  own  had  pressed, 
A  shiver  of  joy  on  the  hair  caressed, 

The  world  ecstatic  around,  above  her 
With  touch  and  tone  of  the  vanished 
lover. 

And  when  she  arose  with  the  spell  about  her, 

The  night  was  music  and  day  was  far, 
And  death  was  the    dream  of  a  loveless 
doubter, 
And  life  was  the  sky  for  one  burning  star; 
And  divine  was  the  right  of  the  power  that 

claimed 
The  heart  that  trembled  and  leaped  and 
flamed 
As  blessed  thrall  of  a  pitiless  passion,  — 
A  thing  to  break,  or  a  soul  to  fashion ! 

And  he  ?    He  left  in  a  glad  commotion, 

And  bought  a  paper  and  caught  the  train, 
And  roused  from  the  Budget  of  Mr.  Goschen 

To  casually  meditate  now  and  again 
Should  he  dine  at  the  Club  or  some  other- 
where ? 
If  she  thought  of  him  when  he  wasn't  there, 
And  the  nice  little  ways  she  had — God 

bless  her !  — 
And  whether  it  cost  a  lot  to  dress  her  ? 
Speaker.  MAUDE  EGERTON  KlNQ. 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
DR.  JOHNSON'S  LETTERS.1 

Headers  of  that  supreme  "  Biogra- 
phy "  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  ranked 
as  "  first  without  a  second,"  will  recall 
the  various  illustrations  which  it  gives 
of  Johnson's  capacities  as  a  letter  writer. 
They  may  remember,  for  instance,  the 
"celebrated  letter"  (as  Boswell  truly 
calls  it)  to  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  the  ex- 
quisitely tender  condolence  with  James 
Elphinston  on  his  mother's  death  ;  the 
"polite  and  urbane"  letter  to  Charles 
Burney  while  as  yet  undistinguished  ; 
the  courteous  but  pointed  rebuke  to  a 
mother  who  had  importuned  him  to 
"  solicit  a  great  man  to  whom  he  had 
never  spoken,  for  a  young  person  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  upon  a  supposition 
which  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  to 
be  true  ; "  the  noble  indignation  ex- 
pressed to  his  friend  William  Drum- 
mond  against  an  attempt  to  impede  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gaelic  ;  the 
sternly  defiant  acknowledgment  of  Mac- 
pherson's  "  foolish  and  impudent  let- 
ter ;  "  the  advice  to  "  a  young  clergyman 
in  the  country,"  almost  verbally  antici- 
pating Keble's  line,  "  By  blameless 
guile  or  gentle  force;  "  2  the  sadly  signifi- 
cant announcement  to  his  landlord  that 
it  had  "  pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  speech  ;  "  the  irrepressible 
cry  for  sympathy,  "  O  my  friend,  the 
approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful," 
followed  almost  instantly  by  two  such 
sentences  as  "Let  us  learn  to  derive 
our  hope  only  from  God  —  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another  ;  " 
the  reply  to  his  little  godchild's  "  pretty 
letter,"  with  the  closing  advice  "that 
through  your  whole  life  you  will  care- 
fully say  your  prayers  and  read  your 
Bible  ;  "  and  the  dignified  gratitude  for 
Thurlow's  munificent  offer,  which  he 
declines  only  because  if  he  were  now  to 
"  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune  des- 
tined to  do  good,"  he  would  hold  him- 

1  Letters  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Collected 
awl  edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Editor 
of  Boswell's  «•  Life  of  Johnson."  Two  volumes. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1892. 

■  'Such  honest,  I  may  call  them  holy  artifices, 
must  be  practised  by  every  clergyman ;  for  all 
means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may  be  saved." 
(Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Dr.  Hill,  iii.  438.) 


self  guilty  of  advancing  "  a  false  claim." 
Such  letters,  although  they  may  lack  the 
charm  of  Gray's  or  Cowper's,  or,  we 
may  add,  of  Scott's,  have  all  the 
strength,  distinctness,  and  reality  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  majestic  per- 
sonality of  the  writer. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  the  most  recent 
editor  of  the  "  Life,"  has  now  enhanced 
his  own  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
"Johnsonians"  by  collecting  all  those 
letters  of  Johnson's  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  Boswell's  work.  "  I  have  not 
thought  it  right,"  he  says,  "  to  pass  over 
any  on  account  of  their  insignificance." 
He  pleads  that  those  which  he  now  gives 
to  the  world  —  many  of  which  had  been 
already  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  —  will 
secure  for  Johnson  "  a  far  higher  rank 
among  letter  writers  than  he  has  as  yet 
filled."  "Admirable  as  many  of  those 
[letters]  are  which  are  published  by 
Boswell,  nevertheless  in  the  '  Life ' 
they  are  overshadowed  by  his  superla- 
tive merit  as  a  talker  .  .  .  His  letters 
may  be  good,  but  his  talk  has  no  rival ;  " 
"  but  when  we  no  longer  have  it  to 
tempt  us,  we  shall  not  fail  to  recognize 
how  admirable  he  was  in  his  correspond- 
ence." This  is  quite  true.  The  vol- 
umes before  us  do  indeed  present  "  fine 
and  weighty  passages  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  liv- 
ing ;  "  "  strong  common  sense,  set  forth 
in  vigorous  English,  on  which  his 
friends  could  always  draw  in  their  per- 
plexities ;  "  and  also  "  a  playfulness  and 
lightness  of  touch  which  will  surprise 
those  who  know  him  only  by  his  formal 
writings,"  and  may  make  up,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  loss  involved  in  Miss 
Burney's  over-sensitive  objection  to 
supplying  Boswell  with  specimens  of 
Johnson's  correspondence  with  herself. 
We  may  add  that  although  the  letters 
now  published  abound  in  quotations 
from,  or  references  to,  famous  writers 
of  all  ages  —  Hesiod,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Tacitus, 
Martial,  Severus,  Shakespeare,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Rochefoucault  — 
yet  the  reader  feels  in  every  case  that 
this  rich  and  "full  mind"  is  recalling 
the  passage  because  it  cannot  help  doing 
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so  ;  of  pedantry  or  ostentation  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  trace. 

That  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  performed 
his  task  with  indefatigable  assiduity 
and  true  "Johnsonian"  enthusiasm, 
goes  without  saying.  At  the  same  time, 
the  criticism  which  was  passed  on  his 
annotations  to  the  "  Life"  is  not,  we 
think,  wholly  inapplicable  to  similar 
work  in  the  goodly  volumes  before  us. 
There  is,  if  it  be  not  ungracious  to  say 
so,  a  little  too  much  of  his  own  individ- 
uality in  his  comments.  One  does  not 
particularly  care  about  knowing  that  he 
considers  "  Walter  Scott  disgraced  by 
being  one  of  the  correspondents  of" 
that  "affected,  tiresome,  spiteful,  and 
mendacious  creature,  Anna  Seward."1 
He  cannot  let  a  reference  to  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey  pass  without  not  only  quoting 
from  the  "  Rolliad,"  about  the  Speaker 
Cornewall  as  enduring  Mawbey's  elo- 
quence, but  adding  —  one  might  say, 
dragging  in  —  the  following  personal 
reminiscence  :  "  I  thought  when  I  saw 
my  friend,  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Courtney, 
sitting  as  chairman  of  committee,  that 
to  him,  as  member  for  a  division  of 
Cornwall,  these  lines  might  be  aptly 
applied." 2  He  conjectures  that  a  shoe- 
black to  whom  Johnson's  friend  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  Ashbourne  (of  whom  more 
presently),  left  his  property,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  he  might  take  any  name  but 
that  of  Taylor,  "was  his  illegitimate 
son.3  It  may  have  been  so,  but  John- 
son's letter  in  the  text  does  not,  we 
think,  support  this  charitable  suggestion. 
Johnson  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  April 
4,  1776,  that  Thrale  "  said  that  he  would 
go  to  the  house  ;  "  whereupon  we  have 
a  note,  "  The  House  of  Commons,  I 
conjecture.  On  April  1,  if  he  attended, 
he  heard  a  debate  on  expenses  "  of  the 
American  war  ;  then  comes  a  quotation 
from  Lord  North's  speech  in  that  de- 
bate ;  after  that,  a  reference  to  the 
increase  in  the  national  debt  on  account 
of  that  war,  with  a  quotation  from  Gib- 


1  Letters,  i.  10.  "We  by  no  means  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  this  sentimental  preciexise,  whose  con- 
ceit, fostered  by  compliments,  is  pleasantly  alluded 
to  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  (Literary  Hist,  of  England, 
i.  233.) 

2  Letters,  i.  333.  3  Ibid.,  i.  380. 


bon  about  "  supporting  "  it.4  This  is 
mere  "padding,"  and  similarly  John- 
son's allusion  to  the  closing  of  the  Bod- 
leian for  one  week  in  the  year  is  made 
the  peg  for  a  long  note  on  the  negli- 
gence of  eighteenth-century  custodians, 
not  only  of  that  library,  but  of  "  Dr. 
Radcliife's  "  as  well.5  Passages  in  the 
text  of  vol.  ii.,  pp.  67,  100,  are  repeated 
in  notes  on  pp.  212,  209  ;  while  here 
and  there  a  note  seems  deficient  in 
point  of  information.  Once  or  twice  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill  offends  against  good  taste, 
or  even  good  feeling,  rather  more  seri- 
ously. When  Johnson  quotes  Sulpicius 
Severus  about  St.  Martin,  Dr.  Hill  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  "  Bishop  of  Tours 
in  the  fourth  century,"  but  apparently 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add  a 
ponderous  sarcasm  from  Gibbon  about 
the  great  missionary  "  imprudently  com- 
mitting a  miracle."  6  Much  worse,  and 
deserving  of  grave  reprehension,  is  what 
we  find  further  on.  Johnson  writes 
to  a  "dear  friend,"  Joseph  Fowke  : 7 
"  Whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again  in 
this  world,  who  can  tell?  Let  us,  how- 
ever, wish  well  to  each  other  ;  prayers 
can  pass  the  Line  and  the  Tropics."  8 
And  Dr.  Hill  thinks  good  to  observe  in 
a  note,  "  Prayers  apparently  would  take 
the  longer  course  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope."  Respect  for  the  religious 
belief  of  many  readers,  if  not  for  that 
of  his  hero,  whose  conviction  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer  is  re- 
markably apparent  in  the  "Letters,"9 
ought  surely  to  have  restrained  the  edi- 
tor from  setting  down  in  his  manuscript, 
or  at  any  rate  from  retaining  in  his 
proof,  a  sneer  so  vapid  and  so  ignoble. 
Dr.  Hill,  we  fear,  would  hardly  echo 
Carlyle's  confession  in  his  book  on 
"  Heroes  :  "  "  The  church  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  where  Johnson  really  wor- 
shipped in  the  era  of  Voltaire,  is  to  me 
a  venerable  place."  But  we  prefer  to 
think  of  the  eminent  services  which  the 
editor  has  rendered,  in  this  as  in  previ- 
ous works,  to  the  study  of  Johnson's 
life  and  character ;  and  we  proceed  to 

*  Letters,  i.  386.  B  Ibid.,  ii.  77. 

«  Ibid.,  ii.  192.  7  Ibid.,  i.  409. 

s  Ibid.,  ii.  290. 
»  Ibid.,  ii.  211,  214,  281,  308,  395,  428. 
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take  note  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
correspondence  here  presented  to  us  in 
a  form  which  is,  on  the  whole,  so  at- 
tractive. 

The  date  of  the  first  letter  in  the  se- 
ries is  October  30,  1731.  Johnson  was 
then  twenty-two;  as  Dr.  Hill  ascertained 
by  a  painstaking  inquiry,1  he  had  left 
Pembroke  College  (without  a  degree) 
nearly  two  years  before ;  he  was  living 
at  Lichfield,  "not  knowing,"  says  Bos- 
well,  "how  he  should  gain  even  a 
decent  livelihood."  2  He  thanks  his  re- 
lation Mr.  Hickman  for  favor  and  as- 
sistance, but  begs  to  be  excused  from 
composing  verses  on  the  subject  of 
a  recent  disappointment.  The  letter 
which  the  editor  considers  "  the  gem  of 
his  collection,"  and  which  he  "  owes  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  William  R.  Smith, 
barrister-at-law,  of  the  Inner  Temple," 
is  one  in  which  "  the  fond  and  youthful 
husband"  of  thirty  addresses  the  wife 
of  over  fifty  as  his  "dear  girl"  and 
"charming  love."3  The  reader  inevi- 
tably smiles ;  but  there  must  have  been 
more  in  the  "Tetty"  whose  memory 
was  so  long  and  sacredly  cherished,  than 
Garrick's  description  of  her  person  and 
manners  would  suggest.  "  She  seems," 
writes  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  "to  have 
been  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  some 
literary  judgment."4  She  died  in 
M  irch,  1752,  three  years  after  this  letter 
was  written;  and  seven  years  later,  his 
mother's  last  illness  and  death  called 
forth  those  indescribably  touching  let- 
ters to  her  and  to  her  step-daughter, 
Lucy  Porter,  which  Dr.  Hill  has  in- 
serted in  "Appendix  B  "  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  "Life,"  and  which  he 
incorporates  in  the  text  of  the  "  Let- 
ters." Miss  Porter,  in  after  days,  dis- 
appointed Johnson  by  her  frivolity  and 
her  waywardness;  in  1775,  for  instance, 
he  remarks,  "  She  is  very  good-hu- 
mored while  I  do  just  as   she  would 


1  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Friends  and  his  Critics,  p.  329  ff . 

2  Life,  ed.  Dr.  Hill,  i.  79. 
8  Letters,  i.  5. 

4  See  his  excellent  volume  on  "  Johnson  "  im  the 
series  of  "English  Men  of  Letters,"  p.  13.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  own  life  Johnson  arranged  for  a 
stone  to  be  placed  over  her  grave.  Letters,  ii.  411; 
Life,  i.  241. 


have  me;"6  and  again,  "Lucy  is  a 
philosopher,  and  considers  me  as  one  of 
the  external  and  accidental  things  that 
are  to  be  taken  and  left  without  emo- 
tion; "  6  but  now  under  the  presence  of 
their  common  bereavement  he  writes, 
"  Every  heart  must  lean  to  somebody, 
and  I  have  nobody  but  you.  .  .  .  Pray, 
my  dearest,  write  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can;"7  he  sends  her  the  "little  story 
book"  which  he  has  published,  and 
which  we  know  as  "Rasselas,"  begging 
her  to  tell  him  "  how  she  likes  it,"  as  if 
her  opinion  would  be  of  value ; 8  and  he 
adds  many  tender  messages  to  ' '  poor 
Kitty  Chambers,"  his  mother's  old  ser- 
vant.9 In  this  period  of  Johnson's  life 
we  find  him  discussing  "  Clarissa  "  with 
Richardson,  and  pleading  for  an  accu- 
rate index  ;  pouring  himself  out  to  Jo- 
seph Weston  in  sympathy  for  "  poor, 
dear  Collins,"  whose  mind  had  passed 
from  depression  into  lunacy;  corre- 
sponding with  Miss  Hill  Boothby  in 
terms  of  affection  which  might  seem 
extravagant,  if  one  did  not  remember 
how  "  Johnson,  like  all  good  men,  loved 
good  women;"  10  begging  her  to  "con- 
tinue her  prayers  for  him  that  no  good 
resolution  may  be  vain,"  yet  declining 
to  be  directed  by  her  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  full  of  anxiety  as  to  her  failing 
health,  and  giving  her  the  benefit  of  his 
medical  studies  (which  were  probably 
prejudicial  to  his  own  health)  by  pre- 
scribing dried  orange  peel  for  dyspep- 
sia.11   We  hear  thus  early  of  the  blind 


5  See  Letters,  ii.  335;  cf.  359. 

e  Ibid.,  i.  180.  So,  in  i.  191,  "Miss  Porter  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  very  little  of  my  company."  This 
was  in  1772. 

7  So  in  1768,  when  Miss  Porter's  aunt  died,  "  My 
dear,  dear  love,"  he  writes  from  Oxford,  "  you  have 
had  a  very  great  loss.  .  .  .  Whenever  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  remember,  my  dear  darling,  that  one 
of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  please  you."  (Ibid., 
i.  139.) 

8  Letters,  i.  82,  87. 

9  Ibid.,  i.  91,  111,  127.  When  he  hears  of  his  pen- 
sion, it  is  natural  to  him  to  say,  "  Be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  Kitty,"  (ibid.,  i.  93).  Later,  in  1767,  he  took  a 
solemn  leave  of  her,  after  praying  by  her  bedside 
partly  in  the  words  of  the  Visitation  Office.  This 
is  that  "  tender  and  affectionate  scene  "  which  Bos- 
well  commends  to  the  "candid"  consideration  of 
those  "  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  John- 
son as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stern  character." 
(Life,  ii.  44).  10  Leslie  Stephen,  p.  13. 

11  Letters,  i.  47-49.     We  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
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lady,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  who  having 
come  under  his  roof  on  a  visit  to  his 
wife,  became  a  lifelong  and  valued, 
though  sometimes  querulous  inmate,1 
claiming,  as  Boswell  found  when  he 
had  to  propitiate  her  about  the  famous 
Dilly  dinner,  a  certain  control  over 
her  benefactor's  engagements,  but 
" pleasing"  him  by  her  "great  merit, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,"  by  her 
"comprehensive  knowledge"  and  her 
"steady  fortitude,"  and  "for  thirty 
years,"  as  he  expressed  it,  filling  to- 
wards him  the  place  of  "  a  sister,"  until 
her  death  left  him  "desolate"  about  a 
year  before  his  own.2  Mr.  Taylor  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  he  soon 
becomes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  cor- 
respondence and  illustrates  that  tena- 
cious fidelity  of  Johnson  to  old  friends 
as  such,  apart  from  any  question  of 
intrinsic  congeniality,  which  appears  in 
the  letters  to  Edmund  Hector,  a  medi- 
cal man  at  Birmingham;  in  the  solici- 
tude for  his  cousin  and  playmate,  the 
improvident  Tom  Johnson ;  3  in  a  refer- 
ence to  Harry  Jackson,  whom  he  enter- 
tained at  dinner  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
city  in  1776,  and  whom  Boswell  found 
to  be  "  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught;  "  4 
and  in  the  visits  paid  to  "poor  Charles 
Congreve,"  who  had  drifted  through  ill 
health  into  habits  of  "  sordid  self-indul- 
gence," and  "  confessed  a  bottle  a 
day."5 

John  Taylor,  who  came  up  to  Christ 
Church,  as  the  editor  has  ascertained, 
four  months  after  Johnson  entered  at 
Pembroke,6  was  a  person  of  higher  type 
than  these,  but  hardly  worthy,  except 
as  an  old  associate,  of  the  great  privi- 
lege which  has  perpetuated  his  name. 
There  is  nothing  beautiful  in  the  figure 

Hill  that  in  these  letters  Johnson  "seems  to  affect 
a  style  that  would  have  better  become  a  spiritual 
novel."  They  exhibit  the  writer's  religious  good 
sense  as  well  as  his  piety  of  feeling.  "  Nc  man  can 
know  how  little  his  performance  will  answer  to  his 
promises.  .  .  .  Surely  no  human  understanding  can 
pray  for  anything  temporal  otherwise  than  condi 
tionally." 

i  Once,  speaking  of  his  ill-assorted  household,  he 
says,  "  We  have  tolerable  concord  at  home,  but  no 
love.    Williams  hates  everybody."    (Letters,  ii.  77.) 

2  Ibid.  ii.  &36,  348.  »  Letters,  i.  198,  302. 

4  Ibid.,  i.  376,  ii.  20;  Life,  ii.  463. 

5  Ibid.,  i.  304,  315. 

«  Johnson,  his  Friends  and  his  Critics,  p.  343. 


of  this  burly  squire-parson  of  conspicu- 
ously unclerical  habits,7  a  landowner,  a 
rector,  and  a  canon  of  Westminster,  ac- 
tive as  a  magistrate  and  liberal  to  the 
poor,  but  untortunate  in  his  married 
life,  at  variance  now  with  his  sister  and 
now  with  his  neighbors — "fierce  and 
fell  "  in  the  prosecution  of  "lawsuits," 
and  in  one  case  contemplating  what 
Johnson  thought  a, pactum  vniquum; 8  in- 
satiably greedy  of  more  Church  prefer- 
ment, "as  if  he  were  in  want  with 
twenty  children,"  9  disappointed  (to  the 
reader's  satisfaction)  in  regard  to  dean- 
ery after  deanery  ;  giving  way  to  "  un- 
settlement  of  mind"  and  "unnecessary 
vexation  ;  "  exhibiting  a  childish,  im- 
prudence in  domestic  affairs  of  special 
delicacy,  and  requiring  the  terse  admo- 
nition to  "  do  his  own  business,  and 
keep  his  own  secrets  ;  "  10  a  man  whose 
talk,  as  Johnson  himself  said  in  the  son 
of  Sirach's  words,  was  "about  bul- 
locks," n  and  was  also  curiously  vulgar, 
as  we  gather  from  a  bit  of  sly  mimicry 
in  one  of  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale.12  Johnson  liked  well  enough 
to  visit  him  in  his  "  very  pleasant  house 
at  Ashbourne,  where  he  had  a  lawn  and 
a  lake ,  and  an  abundance  of  live  stock  ' ' 
—  for  instance,  "thirty  deer  that  ate 
bread  from  the  hand"  —  and  where 
Boswell  found  "  everything  good,  no 
scantiness  appearing,  and  a  butler  in 
purple  clothes  with  a  large  white 
wig."13  The  guest  amused  himself 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  host,  but 
had  a  certain,  though,  as  he  frankly 
said,14  a  stationary  regard  for  him  as 
representing  old  times.  "  Neither  of 
us,"  he  wrote  in  1756,  "can  now  find 
many  whom  he  has  known  so  long  as 
we  have  known  each  other."  Again, 
in  1775,  "  Our  friendship  has  lasted  so 
long,  that  it  is  valuable  for  its  antiq- 
uity." 15  It  seems  to  have  been  valu- 
able for  little  else  ;  yet  still  it  was 
something  to  hold  by,  and  at  any  rate  we 
owe  to  sojourns  at  Ashbourne  some  of 
the  best    fun    in  the    correspondence. 


7  Life,  hi.  181. 
»  Ibid.,  i.  396. 
11  Life,  iii.  181. 
13  Life,  ii.  473. 


*  Letters,  ii.  160;  i.  400. 
"  Ibid.,  i.  109. 
12  Letters,  ii.  160. 
14  See  Life,  iii.  181. 


15  Letters,  i.  71,  369;  cf.  ii.  267. 
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The  bucolic  host  was  proud  of  his  great 
bull,  and  Johnson  humorously  follows 
suit:  — 

Very  great  he  is  ...  he  has  no  disease 
but  age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  like  the  great 
bull.  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day 
to  take  a  farm.  After  some  "alk  he  went 
to  see  the  bull,  and  said  that  ho  had  seen  a 
bigger.  Do  you  think  he  is  likely  to  get  the 
farm  ?  .  .  .  Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well, 
but  we  yet  hate  the  man  that  had  seen  a 
bigger  bull.1 

All  this  was  in  a  mild  way  diverting  to 
Johnson,  and  was  doubtless  safer  matter 
of  talk  at  Ashbourne  than  some  matters 
of  graver  interest,  for  Taylor  was  a 
Whig  and  Johnson  "  did  not  like  much 
to  see  a  Whig  in  any  dress,  but  hated  to 
see  one  in  a  parson's  gown.3  One  remi- 
niscence of  Ashbourne  is  significant: 
"  My  time  past  heavily  at  Ashbourne  ; 
yet  I  could  not  easily  get  away,  though 
Taylor,  I  sincerely  think,  was  glad  to  see 
me  go."  3  This  was  in  1781.  In  1782, 
after  urging  Taylor  to  take  care  of  his 
health,  and  referring  to  his  own  dis- 
tresses, mental  and  bodily,  Johnson 
says:  "  I  wish  that  in  our  latter  days  we 
may  give  some  comfort  to  each  other  ; 
we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  petulance."  4 

Not  long  before  Johnson's  death  he 
received  from  Taylor  a  letter  which 
"  made  him  a^little  angry,"  and  which 
he  answered  with  some  peremptoriness. 
"  You  mean  to  charge  me  with  neglect- 
ing or  opposing  my  own  health.  Tell 
me,  therefore,  what  I  do  that  hurts  me, 
and  what  I  neglect  that  would  help 
me.  .  .  .  Answer  the  first  part  of  this 
letter  immediately." 5 

One  may  speculate  as  to  Taylor's 
feelings  when,  some  two  months  later, 
he  read  the  burial  service  over  the 
friend  whom  in  life  he  had  not  sufficient 
elevation  to  appreciate.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  had  embodied  for  Johnson  the 

1  Letters,  i.  166,  178,  197.  There  are  also  refer- 
ences to  a  swan  of  Taylor's  that  had  "  died  without 
an  elegy,"  to  a  profusion  of  "strawberries  and 
cream,"  of  "  custard  and  bilberry  pie,"  and  to 
Taylor's  scheme  of  making  a  new  garden,  etc. 
(ibid.,  i.  181,  182,  346). 

2  Life,  v.  255;  referring  to  Granger's  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Taylor,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  moderate  Whig  (Letters,  ii.  285). 

3  Letters,  ii.  240.  4  Ibid,  ii.  282. 
6  Ibid.,  ii.  427. 


claims  of  an  early  intimacy  ;  and  we  see 
its  force  also  exhibited  in  references  to 
his  first  love,  Mrs.  Careless,  and  in  the 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Aston  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  sisters-in-law  of  that 
Gilbert  Walmsley,  registrar  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  Lichfield,  who,  al- 
though "  of  advanced  age  when  Johnson 
was  only  not  a  boy,"  had  shown  him 
much  kindly  hospitality,  and  greatly 
enlarged  the  area  of  his  knowledge.6 
This  could  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
therefore  the  two  ladies  at  Stow  Hill, 
to  the  east  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  re- 
ceive letters  full  of  solicitude  and  sym- 
pathy, until  at  last,  in  the  month  before 
his  death,  he  excuses  himself  for  not 
having  taken  a  formal  farewell,  "  which 
he  hopes  would  have  been  no  pleasure 
to  them,  and  would  have  been  painful 
to  himself."  7  W^e  see,  also,  how  strong 
a  hold  Lichfield  always  had  upon  his 
affections  ;  he  is  well  pleased  with  the 
accession  of  a  new  dean,  whose  "  spirit 
of  discipline  "  will  "  bring  the  cathedral 
into  better  method  ; "  8  he  complains  of 
the  corporation  for  "  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  George  Lane;"9  he  sketches 
for  Mrs.  Thrale's  entertainment  the 
constitution  and  the  dissensions  of  an 
"  Amicable  Society."  10  He  laughs  gen- 
tly at  the  conversational  dulness. 
"  Mrs.  Aston' s  parrot  pecked  my  leg, 
and  I  heard  of  it  some  time  after  at 
Mrs.  Cobb's;"11  "Evelina"  was  un- 
heard of  in  the  Lichfield  "  reading 
society"  until  he  mentioned  it  nearly 
four  years  after  its  publication.12 

So  much  for  what  reminded  him  of 
his  youth.  But  the  larger  portion  of 
this  correspondence  is  occupied  with  a 
friendship  acquired  when  new  friends 

o  Life,  i.  81. 

7  Letters,  ii.  430.  Compare  Letters,  i.  131 ;  ii.  60, 
etc. 

8  Letters,  ii.  24.  Johnson  regretted,  and  sup- 
pressed, a  passage  in  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  "  reflecting  on  a  former  dean's  neglect  of 
the  cathedral  fabric  :  "  from  me  it  may  be  thought 
improper,  for  the  dean  did  me  a  kindness  about 
forty  years  ago.  .  .  .  Reproach  can  do  him  no  good, 
and  in  myself  I  know  not  whether  it  is  zeal  or  wan- 
tonness" (ibid.,  i.  300). 

o  Letters,  i.  154.  So  in  i.  162:  "I  am  not  wholly 
unmoved  by  the  revolutions  in  Sadler  Street"  (at 
the  corner  of  which  he  had  lived). 

io  Ibid.,  i.  331. 

"  Ibid.,  i.  335.  u  Ibid.,  ii.  234. 
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were  seldom  made,  and  therefore 
"something  better  than  the  general 
course  of  things  gives  man  a  right  to 
expect"1  —  a  friendship  which,  three 
years  after  its  commencement,  he 
M  counted  among  the  felicities  of  life,"  2 
and  of  which,  some  eight  years  later, 
he  could  say  with  a  charming  union  of 
terseness  and  sweetness,  "1  am  sorry, 
not  to  owe  so  much,  but  to  repay  so 
little."3  He  was  fifty-five  when  he 
became  acquainted,  and  rapidly  inti- 
mate, with  Henry  and  Hester  Thrale, 
and,  as  Boswell  expresses  it,  had  an 
apartment  appropriated  "to  him,  both 
in  their  house  in  South wark  and  in 
their  elegant  villa  at  Streatham."  4  Two 
years  later  he  begins  to  refer  to  it  as 
that  place  which  their  kindness  allowed 
him  to  call  his  home.5  They  appear 
under  the  titles  of  "my  master"  and 
"my  mistress,"  which  it  seems  they 
respectively  applied  to  each  other.  The 
little,  "  brisk,  plump  "  lady,  as  Boswell 
describes  her,  with  her  superficial  clev- 
erness, and,  one  must  add,  her  superfi- 
cial affectionateness  of  speech  and 
manner  —  often  "  saucy,"  always  lively, 
habitually  inaccurate  in  speech,  much 
given  to  soft  compliments  or  "  flatter- 
ies "  6 —  was  an  element  of  brightness 
in  Johnson's  life  which  he  found  irre- 
sistible, and  learned  to  prize  as  indis- 
pensable. We  owe  her  much,  for  she 
did  much  for  him  ;  she  stood  between 
him  and  many  dark  clouds.  In  writing 
to  her  he  becomes,  so  to  speak,  young 
again.  He  repays  with  interest  her 
efforts  to  amuse  him  ;  he  "  chaffs  "  her 
about  her  wig ; 7  for  he  chronicles,  as 

i  Letters,  ii.  47.  2  Ibid.,  i.  142. 

s  Ibid.,  i.  388.  *  Life,  i.  493;  ii.  77. 

e  Letters,  i.  129.  A  description  of  the  bouse, 
"unbappily  swept  away  by  tbe  advance  of  Lon- 
don," is  given  in  a  note.  He  identities  bimself  witb 
tbe  friendly  brewer's  family.  "The  first  conse- 
quence of  our  late  trouble  ought  to  be  an  endeavor 
to  brew  at  a  cheaper  rate"  (ibid.,  i.  194).  Again  in 
1780:  "Having  lost  our  election  at  Southwark" 
(ibid.,  ii.  203).  Sophy  Thrale  is  "  his  little  girl " 
(ibid.,  ii.,  359). 

«  "  If  you  love  me,"  he  writes  to  her,  "  and  surely 
I  hope  you  do,  why  should  you  vitiate  my  mind  with 
a  false  opinion  of  its  own  merit?"  (ibid.,  i.  221). 
So  i.  329 :  "  unusual  compliments  .  .  .  embarrass 
the  feeble  .  .  .  and  disgust  the  wise; "  and  ii.  308: 
"Do  not  flatter  me." 

'  Ibid.,  ii.  57 :  "  We  will  burn  it  and  get  drunk  ; 


we  have  seen,  the  daily  trivialities  of 
Ashbourne  ; 8  for  her  he  adapts  his 
stately  "Johnsonian"  diction  to  the 
purposes  of  playful  irony  ; 9  for  her  he 
records  his  Hebridean  experiences,  and 
sends  her  husband  (a  real  scholar)  a 
Sapphic  ode  to  "  Thralia  dulcis,"  writ- 
ten while  he  was  weatherbound  in 
Skye  ; 10  for  her  he  lightly  touches  on 
the  weaknesses  of  his  faithful  fellow- 
traveller  :  "  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious, 
went  into  the  chapel  [on  Inch  Kenneth] 
at  night  to  perform  his  devotions,  but 
came  back  m  haste  for  fear  of  spec- 
tres ; "  "  He  carries  with  him  two  or 
three  good  resolutions  ;  I  hope  they 
will  not  mould  upon  the  road."  n 

But  Johnson's  serious  vein  appears 
at  frequent  intervals.  He  expresses  a 
keen  interest  in  her  husband's  candida- 
tures for  Southwark  ;  he  gently  lectures 
her  on  her  want  of  methodical  attention  ; 
he  writes  anxiously  about  her  illnesses, 
and  those  of  her  children  ;  professes 
himself  a  special  partisan  of  one  of  the 
daughters  ; 12  condoles  tenderly  with  her 
on  the  death  of  her  eldest  boy  in  1776; 1S 
and  when,  in  April,  1781,  the  father  fol- 
lows the  son  after  hopeless  depression 
and  obscuration  of  mental  faculties, 
Johnson  can  say  nothing  more  signifi- 
cant of  grief  than  that  "  no  death  since 
that  of  his  wife  has  ever  oppressed  him 
like  "  Mr.  Thrale's  14  Much  earlier  in 
their  acquaintance  his  deep  sympathy, 
ever  responsive  to  the  serious  ills  of 
humanity,  though  regardless  of  "  senti- 
mental sorrows,"  had  watched  the  prog- 

for  what  is  joy  without  drink  ?  .  .  .  Well,  but  seri- 
ously, I  think  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own 
hair." 

8  Before  a  visit  to  Taylor  in  1772  he  asks  Mrs. 
Thrale  to  "  write  word  how  long  I  may  have  leave 
to  stay"  (Letters,  i.  195). 

«  Ibid.,  i.  175,  352,  397 ;  ii.  52,  138. 

io  Ibid.  i.  284.  "  Ibid.,  i.  281,  399. 

12  "  I  was  always  a  Susy  when  nobody  else  was  a 
Susy  "  (ibid.,  ii.  44)  is  not  explained  by  the  editor, 
but  clearly  refers  to  the  old  custom  of  hailing  a 
leader  or  popular  favorite  — "A  Monmouth  !"  etc. 

13  "He  is  gone,  and  Ave  are  going.  .  .  .  He  has 
probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now 
feeling"  (ibid.,  i.  381).  He  bids  her  resign  herself 
to  the  "Almighty  goodness"  of  "the  Universal 
Father,"  quoting  Psalm  xxx.  5,  Matt.  x.  29. 

14  Letters,  ii.  209.  Again  he  writes :  "  I  had  inter- 
woven myself  with  my  dear  friend.  ...  I  hope  you 
gain  ground  on  your  affliction:  I  hope  to  overcome 
mine  "  (ii.  214). 
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ress  of  the  cancer  which  gradually 
devoured  her  mother's  life.  These  two 
had  not  much  liked  each  other  ;  John- 
son had  made  a  jest  of  Mrs.  Salusbury's 
eager  interest  in  foreign  politics;  but 
the  "dreadful  malady"  of  which  "  de 
pis  en  pis  is  the  natural  and  certain 
course " 1  drew  out  his  whole  heart 
towards  the  "poor  dear  lady,"  who 
pressed  his  hand  between  both  her  own 
on  the  very  day  of  her  release.1  An- 
other consolatory  letter  is  called  forth 
by  the  very  different  trouble  of  a  disap- 
pointment about  a  will  which  Mrs. 
Thrale  had  expected  to  be  in  her  favor. 
"  The  event  is  irrevocable.  It  remains 
only  to  bear  it.  .  .  .  Be  alone  as  little 
as  you  can.  When  you  are  alone,  do 
not  suffer  your  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
what  you  might  have  done.  .  .  .  Even 
to  think  in  the  most  reasonable  manner 
is  for  the  present  not  so  useful  as  not  to 
think."2 

Thrale  was  a  strong  man  as  well  as  a 
good  one,  and  his  removal  set  the  wife 
who  had  never  really  loved  him  inop- 
portunely free  from  the  control  which 
her  temperament  required.8  A  change 
set  in  which  Johnson  did  not  anticipate 
when,  as  one  of  the  executors,  he  as- 
sisted her  with  practical  sagacity,  as  well 
as  with  faithful  regard,  in  the  business 
matters  which  followed  on  Thrale's 
death.  He  thought  highly,  it  seems,  of 
her  ability  in  this  line.  "  If  you  apply 
to  business  perhaps  half  the  mind  which 
you  have  exercised  upon  knowledge  and 
elegance,  you  will  need  little  help."4 
Some  eight  months  after  the  death  we 
fin  1  him  mentioning  a  name  that  was  to 
inflict  a  great  shock  on  his  life.  All  un- 
conscious of  what  was  approaching,  he 
writes  :  "  Piozzi,  I  find,  is  coming,  .  .  . 
and  when  he  comes  and  I  come,  you 
will  have  two  about  you  that  love 
you."5  But  a  sort  of  prevision  seems 
gradually  to  form   itself.     "Pray  con- 

i  Letters,  i.  195,  200,  211,  213,  217.  She  died  June 
18,  1773. 

2  Ibid.,  i.  293. 

3  Life,  iv.  277.  "  Sir,  she  has  done  everything 
wrong  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her  neck  "  (May 
16,  1784). 

4  Letters,  ii.  218.  "  Elegance  "  with  Johnson,  as 
with  Miss  Austen,  means  refinement  of  manner 
and  of  mind  (Letters,  i.  292). 

5  Ibid.,  ii.  238.    But  see  below. 


trive  something  that  may  hold  all  to- 
gether. ...  Do  not  add  to  my  other 
distresses  any  diminution  of  kindness 
for,  madam,  your,"  etc.  "  And  then  — 
what  care  you?  what  then?  ...  Do 
not  let  Mr.  Piozzi  nor  anybody  else  put 
me  quite  out  of  your  head.  .  .  .  Keep 
up  some  kindness  for  me."«  These 
last  sad  words  were  written  in  June, 
1782.  Mrs.  Thrale  soon  resolved  to 
quit  Streatham.  Johnson  bade  farewell, 
with  solemn  tenderness,  to  that  dear, 
familiar  "  home."  He  prayed  that  he 
"  might  thankfully  remember  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  he  had 
enjoyed  there,  and  might  resign  them 
with  holy  submission,"  and  commended 
the  family  to  the  fatherly  protection  of 
God.7  This  was  in  October,  1782.  But 
he  went  with  her  to  Brighton;  they 
parted  with  "  expostulations  "  on  his 
side,  in  April,  1783,  when  she  went  to 
Bath,  where,  as  she  herself  writes,  she 
"  knew  he  would  not  follow  her."  8  In 
the  ensuing  June  he  supposes  that  the 
narrative  of  his  paralysis,  "  which 
would  once  have  affected"  her  "with 
tenderness  and  sorrow,  will  now"  be 
passed  over 

with  the  careless  glance  of  frigid  indiffer- 
ence. For  this  diminution  of  regard,  how- 
ever, I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame 
you,  who  may  have  reasons  which  I  cannot 
know.  .  .  .  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with 
my  complaints  as  a  settled  and  unalienable 
friend.  Do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you, 
for  I  have  not  deserved  either  neglect  or 
hatred.  .  .  .  Think  on  me  as  on  a  man  who 
for  a  very  great  portion  of  your  life  has  done 
you  all  the  good  he  could,  etc.9 

The  "  reason  "  was,  that  the  woman 
of  whom  he  had  made  so  much,  whom 
his  admiring  fondness  had  so  gener- 
ously overrated,  had  set  her  heart  on  a 
love-match  which  she  knew  that  he  (in 
common  with  all  her  friends)  would  dis- 
approve, and  was  wearied  of  what  she 
afterwards  called  the  "yoke"  of  his 
presence  and  society.10  She  could  not 
help  it;  she  followed  her  shallow  nature. 

e  Letters,  ii.,  241,  243,  250,  259. 
»  Life,  iv.  158. 

8  Anecdotes,  ed.  Morley,  p.  183. 

9  Letters,  ii.  300,  303,  311. 

io  Anecdotes,  p.  184;  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  60,  95. 
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She  was  willing  to  be  kind  to  him  in  a 
cooler  fashion  ;  and  when  her  thoughts 
were  not  absorbed  by  her  new  passion 
(which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  dis- 
honorable in  itself)  she  was  probably 
sorry  for  the  old  friend  and  former  in- 
mate, driven  back  into  the  loneliness 
from  which  her  dead  husband  had  once 
rescued  him,  and  which  the  increase  of 
infirmities  and  diseases  would  render  yet 
more  dreary  and  woeful.  For  his  part 
he  makes  the  most  of  anything  like  a 
revival  of  her  former  "  attention  and 
tenderness;"1  he  writes  to  "dearest 
Miss  Susy  and  Miss  Sophy"  in  the 
familiar  tone  of  a  fatherly  home  friend. 
He  rejoices  when  Sophy  recovers  from 
a  threatening  illness :  "  God  bless  you 
and  your  children  :  so  says,  dear  mad- 
am, your  old  friend."  He  is  trying  to 
clasp  a  departing  shadow  ;  he  hopes 
against  hope  ;  he  tells  her  of  his  symp- 
toms, and  tries,  as  it  were,  to  move  her 
pity  by  such  words  as  "  spiritless,  in- 
firm, sleepless,  and  solitary,  looking 
back  with  sorrow  and  forward  with  ter- 
ror—  but  I  will  stop."  2  She  could  actu- 
ally write  to  him  about  "dying  with  a 
grace."  This  was  too  much,  and  he 
sternly  rebuked  her  flippant  "folly."8 
One  knows  how  the  story  must  end. 
In  June,  1784,  she  gives  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  has  "  irrevocably  "  re- 
solved to  marry  Piozzi.4  He  writes  a 
letter,  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  calls  a 
"cry  of  blind  indignation."  She  re- 
monstrates with  more  dignity  than  one 
might  have  expected.  In  his  rejoinder 
he  has  recovered  self-control,  and 
"  breathes  out  one  sigh  more  of  tender- 
ness, perhaps  useless,  but  at  least  sin- 
cere." There  follow  deeply  pathetic 
words,  which  have  often  been  quoted, 
in  grateful  recognition  of  her  kindness, 
as  having  soothed  "twenty  years  of  a 
life  radically  wretched."  5 
There  is  a  sad  fascination  in  this  sum- 


1  Letters,  ii.  350.  He  adds :"  You  will  never  bestow 
any  share  of  your  good-will  on  one  who  deserves  it 
better.    Those  that  have  loved  longest  love  best." 

2  Ibid.,  ii.  369.  3  Ibid.,  ii.  384. 

4  She  was  not  in  fact  married  until  July  23.  See 
note,  ibid.,  ii.  404,  and  Hayward's  "Mrs.  Piozzi." 
Her  second  letter  speaks  prematurely  of  Piozzi  as 
her  "  husband." 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  407. 


mary  of  his  experience  —  "a  life  radi- 
cally wretched  !  "  What  is  to  be  said 
of  it?  We  know  that,  as  he  was  clogged 
from  the  first  with  an  unsound  bodily 
constitution,  exhibiting  itself  in  scrof- 
ula, in  strange  nervous  movements  as- 
tonishing to  casual  observers,  and  in 
attacks  of  illness  which  crowd  these 
"  Letters  "  with  details  of  suffering,  so, 
as  Boswell  words  it,  he  "  inherited  from 
his  father  a  vile  melancholy,"  6  produc- 
ing dark  fits  of  hypochondria,  frequently 
"  operating  against  his  health  and  his 
life  with  more  or  less  violence,"  7  mak- 
ing him  say  on  one  occasion  that  he 
would  consent  to  have  a  limb  amputated 
to  recover  his  spirits,8  and  on  another 
that  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
gloomy  discontent  or  importunate  dis- 
tress.9 He  could  preach  cheerfulness  to 
others,10  could  exhort  Taylor  to  avoid 
fretting,  could  say  that  it  was  "useless 
and  foolish,  and  perhaps  sinful,  to  be 
gloomy,11  but  he  could  not  consistently 
act  on  his  own  teaching.  Add  to  this 
his  frequent  illnesses,  and  especially 
that  burden  of  "  wearisome  nights," 
caused  by  dyspepsia  or  by  asthma, 
which  is  so  often  referred  to  in  these 
"Letters,"12  and  we  understand  his 
craving  for  club  society,  his  horror  of 
solitude,  his  frequent  postponement  of 
bedtime,  his  bursts  of  irritability,  his 
impatience  of  contradiction.  If  people 
could  have  looked  into  his  mind  they 
would  have  judged  his  "rudeness" 
more  equitably.  And  the  shadows 
darkened,  the  waters  became  more  tur- 
bid, when  he  thought  of  "  the  inevitable 
hour."  He  once  said  that  he  had  never 
had  a  moment  when  the  thought  of 
death  was  not  terrible  to  him.13  And 
here  comes  in  a  question  of  painful  in- 
terest.   He  was  a  convinced  and  earnest 


6  Life,  i.  35.  "  That  miserable  dejection  of  spirits 
to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject"  (ibid.,  i. 
298).  He  often  "  fancied  himself  approaching  to 
insanity  "  (ibid.,  i.  66). 

*  Letters,  i.  69.  8  Life,  i.  483. 

9  Letters,  i.  250. 

10  E.g.,  to  Thrale,  after  his  son's  death  had  broken 
him  down  (Letters,  ii.  99).  Thrale  came  to  him 
"for  comfort"  on  Good  Friday. 

ii  Life,  iv.  142. 

12  Letters,  i.  205;  ii.  25,  373,  etc. 

i3  Life,  iii.  153,  295;  iv.  261,  289.  See  also  Letters, 
ii.  133,  231. 
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Christian.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
not  his  Christianity  deliver  him  from 
this  fear,  which  a  sacred  writer  would 
have  called  his  "  bondage  "  ?  Nay,  did  it 
not  rather  intensify  the  infliction?  He 
more  than  once  explained  himself  on 
the  subject  from  a  distinctly  religious 
point  of  view.  "  No  man  could  be  sure 
that  his  repentance  and  obedience  had 
been  such  "  as  to  satisfy  "  the  terms  on 
which  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  was 
promised."  1  "  The  Redeemer  himself," 
he  once  said  with  "gloomy  agitation" 
at  Oxford,  "  had  declared  that  he  would 
set  some  on  his  left  hand  ;  "  2  or  again, 
"  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be  better, 
never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of 
forgiveness  fulfilled."3  It  is  language 
like  this  apparently  which  has  led  Dr. 
Hill  to  say  that  Cowper's  mind  "  took  a 
deeper  gloom  from  religion  than  even 
Johnson's."4  But  is  this  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  matter  ?  Johnson  re- 
peatedly made  resolutions  to  give  more 
time  to  definitely  religious  exercises  — 
to  read  the  Bible  more  regularly,  to 
form  a  habit  of  attending  Church  ser- 
vice. Once  he  said,  "  Whenever  I  miss 
church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  an- 
other day,  but  I  do  not  always  do  it." 
Again,  "  I  hope  in  time  to  take  pleasure 
in  public  worship." 5  Indolence  was 
one  of  his  interior  troubles  ;  in  his  sur- 
veys of  past  years  he  ascribes  to  it  the 
failures  of  which  he  is  conscious.  "I 
have  been  idle,  and  of  idleness  comes 
no  goodness,"  6  is  a  confession  which 
maybe  exaggerated,  but  which  explains 
such  language  as  "  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
which  I  do  not  like  the  review."  7  He 
once  associates  indolence  with  "  indiffer- 
ence." 8  If  he  had  made  steadier  ef- 
forts to  conquer  these  hindrances  in 
regard  to  participation  in  public  wor- 
ship, and,  especially,  if  he  had  commu- 
nicated more  frequently  than  at  Easter,9 
he   would  not  have   had  merely  occa- 

i  Life,  iii.  294.  *  xbjd.,  iv.  300. 

3  Letters,  ii.  380.  4  Ibid.,  ii.  385. 

0  Life,  iii.  401;  ii.  214.  6  Letters,  ii.  187. 

1  Ibid.,  i.  216 ;  cf.  i.  250.  •  Life,  ii.  143. 

9  On  liis  peculiar  "placidity"  on  Easter  day  see 
Life,  iii.  25.  On  his  preparation  for  Communion, 
iii.  99 ;  iv.  122.  In  Letters,  ii.  204,  he  deprecates  the 
view  that  "St  John  vi.  was  to  be  primarily  inter- 
preted of  the  Eucharist." 


sional  "radiations  of  comfort"  in  the 
course  of  divine  service  ; 10  the  means  of 
grace,  habitually  used,  would  have  been 
for  him  means  of  "a  strong  conso- 
lation."11 In  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
1784,  the  "  terrors  "  diminished  ;  during 
an  illness  in  February  he  gave  a  whole 
day  to  devotion,  and  "  on  a  sudden  ob- 
tained extraordinary  relief,  for  which 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  "  with  thankful- 
ness.12 The  phrase  "  eternal  mercy  " 
drops  more  than  once  from  his  pen  as 
the  end  draws  nearer.13  As  Macaulay 
expresses  it,  "when  at  length  the  mo- 
ment dreaded  through  so  many  years 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away 
from  Johnson's  mind." 14  That  same 
relief  from  an  "overwhelming  dread" 
which  was  granted  in  their  extremity  to 
the  Abbess  Angelique,  to  Maria  The- 
resa, and  to  Charles  Wesley,  was  not 
withheld  from  him,  who,  according  to 
Thackeray's  estimate,  had  "  shamed  the 
nation  out  of  irreligion." 15  George 
Strahan,  the  vicar  of  Islington  (who  as 
a  schoolboy  at  Abingdon,  as  a  freshman 
at  Oxford,16  and  in  later  life  under  a 
painful  domestic  difficulty,17  had  experi- 
enced Johnson's  considerate  and  stead- 
fast kindness),  had  the  privilege  of 
ministering  to  him  on  his    deathbed, 

10  Ibid.,  iii.  25.  He  was  on  this  occasion  so  much 
moved  by  the  second  part  of  the  "  Gloria  in  Excel- 
sis"  that  he  "  could  not  utter  it." 

11  "  We  find  his  devotions  in  this  year  (1777)  emi- 
nently fervent ;  and  we  are  comforted  by  observing 
intervals  of  quiet,  composure,  and  gladness  "  (Life, 
iii.  99).  At  the  Easter  service,  he  says,  "  As  my 
heart  grew  lighter  my  hopes  revived."  On  Holy 
Week  see  "  The  Idler,"  No.  103. 

12  Life,  iv.  272. 

13  Letters,  ii.  327,  335.  So  earlier :  "  I  hope  the 
happiness  which  I  have  not  found  in  this  world  will 
by  infinite  mercy  be  granted  in  another  "  (ii.  281). 

11  Biographical  Essay  on  Johnson.  He  died  De- 
cember 13,  1784.  In  1783  he  had  written,  "  I  hope  I 
shall  learn  to  die  as  dear  Williams  is  dying  .  .  . 
with  calmness  and  hope"  (Letters,  ii.  327). 

1:'  The  Four  Georges. 

10  His  father,  William  Strahan,  had  printed  the 
Dictionary.  Johnson  writes  to  George  as  a  pupil 
of  Henry  Bright,  the  master  of  Abingdon  School, 
urging  him  to  take  pains  about  writing  Latin,  and 
assuring  him  that  if  he  had  not  answered  his  letters 
it  was  from  no  diminution  of  regard.  "  I  love  you," 
he  says  to  the  sensitive  lad,  "  and  hope  to  love  you 
long."  In  1764  he  secured  George's  election  as  a 
scholar  of  University  College.  "The  college  is 
almost  filled  with  my  friends,  and  he  will  be  weU 
treated"  (Letters,  i.  95-97,  100,  113). 

«  Letters,  ii.  267,  272,  283.  He  reproves  George 
for  "  discontent." 
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and  testified  that  "  his  foreboding  dread 
of  the  divine  justice  by  degrees  sub- 
sided into  a  pious  trust  and  humble 
hope  in  the  divine  mercy." x  Three 
years  before  he  had  written  out  for  Bos- 
well  an  argument  for  the  vicariousness 
of  the  Atonement,  as  a  "  satisfaction  of 
God's  justice  by  Christ's  death  ;  " 2  he 
now  as  a  dying  man  exhorted  his  kind 
physician,  who  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  sceptical,  to  believe  in  "  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  neces- 
sary, beyond  all  good  works  whatever, 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind."  8  In  his 
last  will  he  bequeathed  to  God  "  a  soul 
polluted  by  many  sins,  but,  I  hope, 
purified  by  Jesus  Christ ;  "  and  before 
his  last  communion  he  prayed  :  "  Grant 
that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits  and  in  thy  mercy.  .  .  . 
Make  the  death  of  thy  Son  effectual  to 
my  redemption,"  etc. 

Here,  then,  it  was  precisely  John- 
son's religion,  when  allowed  to  exercise 
its  full  legitimate  power,  and  to  flood 
his  soul  with  an  adequate  perception  of 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  tri- 
umphed at  last  over  his  lifelong  melan- 
choly, and  brightened  his  deathbed  with 
the  peace  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lacking.4  Had  this  benign  power 
been  habitually  and  thoroughly  recog- 
nized in  his  life;  had  he  treated  the 
faith  which  he  firmly  held  as  given  not 
less  to  cheer  than  to  overawe  ;  had  he 
thus  taken  Christianity  at  its  own  word, 
and  resorted  oftener  to  its  ordinances  as 
remedies  for  anxiety  and  "points  of 
contact "  with  him  who  "  is  our  Peace," 
how  much  unhappiness  would  he  have 
avoided!  On  the  other  hand,  imagine 
a  man  of  Johnson's  temperament  pass- 
ing out  of  the  world  without  prayer  and 
faith,  and  what  blackness  of  darkness 
would  have  enveloped  such  a  scene  ! 

Boswell  has  admirably  said  that  "  in 
no  writings  whatever  can  be  found  more 
bark  and  steel  for  the  mind   than  "  in 


1  Life,  iv.  416.  2  ibid.,  iv.  124. 

3  Ibid.,  iv.  416.  Like  Scott,  he  loved  the  "Dies 
Irae;"  and  could  not  repeat  the  stanza  ending 
"Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus"  without  bursting 
into  tears  (Anecdotes,  p.  131). 

*  On  the  tranquillizing  effect  of  prayer  see  Let- 
ters, i.  382. 


Johnson's.5    This  tonic  quality  appears 
in  his   "Letters."    Take  a  few  speci- 
mens only.     "What  is  modesty,"   i.e., 
self-depreciation,    "if  it   deserts    from 
truth?  "  6    "  We  can  hardly  be  confident 
of  the  state  of  our  own  minds,  but  as  it 
stands  attested  by  some  external  action  ; 
we  are  seldom  sure  that  we  sincerely 
meant  what  we  omitted  to  do."  7     "All 
pleasure  preconceived  and  preconcerted 
ends  in   disappointment,"8     "All  un- 
necessary vows  are  folly,  because  they 
suppose  a  prescience  of  the  future  which 
has  not  been  given  us."9    "He  must 
mingle  with  the  world  that  desires  to 
be  useful."10     "Nor  is  there  any  sem- 
blance of  kindness  more  vigorously  to 
be  repelled  than  that  which  voluntarily 
offers  "  (to  an  elderly  man)  "  a  vicari- 
ous performance  of  the   duties  of  life, 
and  conspires  with  the  natural  love  of 
ease    against    diligence    and  persever- 
ance."11     "Sadness      only    multiplies 
self."12     "Whoever    lives    heedlessly 
lives  in  a  mist."  78     "  Praise  and  money, 
the   two  powerful   corrupters  of  man- 
kind." 14   "  Incommunicative  taciturnity 
.  .  .  reposes  on  a  stubborn  sufficiency 
self-centred."15    "Take  all   the  oppor- 
tunities  of  learning   that    offer    them- 
selves, however  remote  the  matter  may 
be   from  common  life,"  etc.16    "Vain 
and    idle    discontent"     is     finely     de- 
scribed as  "  corroding  "  the  character.17 
"  Though  effects  are  not  always  in  our 
power,  yet  Providence  always  gives  us 
something  to  do."  18    There  are  sayings 
also  which  concentrate  a  mass  of  reli- 
gious wisdom  as  brought  to  bear  on  the 
expectation  or  the  reality  of  bereave- 
ment :  "  There  is  always  this  consola- 
tion, that  we  have  our  Protector,  who 
can  never  be  lost  but  by  our  own  fault," 
"  Let  us  resign  her  with  confidence  into 
the  hands  of  him  who  knows,  and  who 
only  knows,  what  is  best  both  for  her 
and  for  us  ;  "  "  Turn  your  thoughts  to 

*  Life,  i.  215.  •  Letters,  i.  35. 

»  Ibid.,  i.  353.  8  Ibid.,  i.  339. 

9  Ibid.,  i.  217.  The  context  of  this  weighty  ser 
tence  is  worth  pondering. 

10  Ibid.,  i.  337.  n  Ibid.,  i.  401. 

12  Ibid.,  ii.  102.  »  Ibid.,  ii.  344. 

"  Ibid.,  ii.  345.  15  Ibid.,  ii.  356. 

«»  Ibid.,  ii.  386.  »  Ibid.,  i.  208. 
•8  Ibid.,  i.  383. 
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him  who  gives  and  takes  away,  in 
whose  presence  the  living  and  dead  are 
standing  together." x  Other  consola- 
toria  in  the  same  tone  have  already  been 
quoted. 

These  are  the  golden  words  of  a  great 
teacher,  whose  infirmities  of  tempera- 
ment, or  old-world  prejudices,  or  prac- 
tical inconsistencies,  can  never  impair 
his  right  to  our  love  and  honor  ;  and 
those  who  by  aid  of  these  "Letters" 
have  renewed  their  intimacy  with  the 
subject  of  the  "Life,"  will  probably, 
on  their  next  visit  to  the  royal  Abbey 
church,  turn  aside  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief from  some  monuments,  and  some 
memories  too  little  in  accord  with  a 
great  sanctuary  of  Christian  worship, 
and  stand  with  thankful  reverence  be- 
side the  large  blue  stone  in  the  south 
transept,  which  covers  the  sacred  dust 
of  Samuel  Johnson. 

i  Letters,  i.  139,  212,  294. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ARMAND'S  MISTAKE. 


Until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Ar- 
mand  Ulrich  submitted  to  the  controll- 
ing influences  around  him,  —  somewhat 
gracelessly,  be  it  admitted.  He  sat  out 
his  uncle's  long  dinners,  and  solaced 
himself  by  sketching  on  the  cloth  be- 
tween the  courses.  He  showed  a  dis- 
contented face  at  his  mother's  weekly 
receptions  in  a  big  Parisian  hotel,  and 
all  the  while  his  heart  was  out  upon  the 
country  roads  and  among  the  pleasant 
fields,  where  the  children  played  under 
poplars  and  dabbled  on  the  brim  of 
reedy  streams.  At  twenty-one,  how- 
ever, he  regarded  himself  as  a  free  man, 
and  threw  up  a  situation  worth  £50,000 
a  year  or  thereabouts.  From  this  we 
may  infer  that  he  was  a  lad  full  of 
bright  hopes  and  fair  dreams. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  French- 
woman of  noble  birth  and  of  the  junior 
partner  of  a  wealthy  Alsatian  banking- 
house.  His  taste  for  strolling  and 
camping  out  of  doors,  sketch-book  in 
hand  and  pipe  in  mouth,  was  partly  an 


inherited  taste,  with  the  difference  that 
transmission  had  strengthened  instead 
of  having  weakened  the  heritage.  In 
earlier  days  Ulrich  junior  had  not  shown 
an  undivided  spirit  of  devotion  to  com- 
mercial interests;  he  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, permitted  himself  the  treasonable 
luxury  of  gazing  abroad  upon  many 
objects  not  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  firm.  Amateur  theatricals  had 
engaged  his  affections  in  youth;  five-act 
tragedies,  in  alexandrines  as  long  as  the 
acts,  had  proved  him  fickle,  and  operatic 
music  had  sent  him  fairly  distraught. 
He  aspired  to  excel  in  all  the  arts,  and 
as  a  fact  was  successful  in  none. 

When  congratulated  upon  his  broth- 
er's versatility,  Ulrich  senior  would 
contemptuously  retort  that  the  fellow 
was  able  to  do  everything  except  attend 
to  his  business.  As  a  result,  he  was 
held  in  light  esteem  at  the  bank,  and 
the  meanest  client  would  have  regarded 
himself  insulted  if  passed  for  consulta- 
tion to  this  accomplished  but  incom- 
petent representative  of  the  firm. 
However  agreeable  his  tastes  may  have 
rendered  him  in  society,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to 
diminish  his  commercial  authority.  Hu- 
manity wisely  draws  the  line  at  a  son- 
neteering banker,  and  looks  upon  the 
ill-assorted  marriage  of  account  and 
sketch-book  with  a  natural  distrust. 

This  state  of  things  broke  the  banker's 
heart.  He  had  a  reverence  for  the  firm 
of  Ulrich  Brothers,  and  if  he  considered 
himself  specially  gifted  for  anything,  it 
was  for  the  judicious  management  of 
its  affairs.  Thus  he  lived  and  died  a 
misappreciated  and  misunderstood  per- 
son. To  him  it  was  a  grievous  injustice 
that  he  should  be  tieated  as  a  man  of  no 
account,  because  of  a  few  irregular  and 
purely  decorative  accomplishments.  His 
heart  might  be  led  astray,  he  argued, 
but  his  head  was  untampered  with,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  sole  organ  essen- 
tial to  the  matter  of  bonds  and  shares. 
A  man  may  be  a  wise  head  of  a  family 
and  an  honest  husband,  and  not  for  that 
unacquainted  with  lighter  loves.  Such 
trifles  are  but  gossiping  pauses  in  the 
serious  commotions  and  preoccupations 
of  life.     But  no  amount  of  argument, 
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however  logical,  could  blind  him  or 
others  to  the  fact  that  commercially  he 
was  a  dead  failure,  because  a  few  ill- 
regulated  impulses  had  occasionally  led 
him  into  idle  converse  with  two  or  three 
of  the  disreputable  Nine  ;  and  mindful 
of  this,  he  solemnly  exhorted  his  son 
Armand  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the 
bank,  and  not  let  himself  be  led  astray 
like  his  misguided  father  by  illusive 
talents  and  disastrous  tastes. 

Armand  Ulrich  was  a  merry  young 
fellow,  who  cared  not  a  button  for  all 
the  privileges  of  wealth,  and  looked 
upon  an  office  stool  with  loathing.  He 
only  wanted  the  free  air,  his  pencil,  and 
a  comfortable  pipe  of  tobacco,  —  and 
there  he  was,  as  he  described  himself, 
the  happiest  animal  in  France.  Before 
his  easel  he  could  be  serious  enough, 
but  in  his  uncle's  office  he  felt  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  burst  into  profane 
song,  and  make  rash  mention  of  such 
places  of  perdition  as  the  Red  Mill  and 
the  Shepherd  Follies,  —  follies  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  pastoral.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  depraved,  but  he  took  his 
pleasure  where  he  found  it,  and  made 
the  most  of  it.  A  handsome  youngster, 
whom  the  traditional  felt  hat  and  velvet 
jacket  of  art  became  a  trifle  too  well. 
At  least  he  wore  this  raiment  somewhat 
ostentatiously,  and  winked  a  conscious 
eye  at  the  maids  of  earth.  With  such 
solid  advantages  as  a  bright,  audacious 
glance,  a  winning  smile,  and  a  well- 
turned  figure,  he  was  not  backward  in 
his  demands  upon  their  admiration,  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  men  in  all 
times  have  proved  destructive  with  less 
material. 

But  he  was  an  amiable  rogue,  not 
consciously  built  for  evil,  and  he  cheated 
the  women  not  a  whit  more  than  they 
cheated  him.  He  knew  he  was  playing 
a  game,  and  was  fair  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  honor  among  thieves. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  fond  of  every  sort 
-of  wayside  stoppages,  paid  his  bill  un- 
grudgingly, in  whatever  coin  demanded, 
like  a  gentleman,  and  clinked  glasses 
cordially  with  artists,  strollers,  and  such 
like  vagabonds.  The  frock-coated  indi- 
vidual alone  inspired  him  with  repug- 
nance,  and  he  held    the  trammels   of 


respectability  in  horror.  Whether  na- 
ture or  his  art  were  responsible  for  a 
certain  loose  and  merry  generosity  of 
spirit,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  had  his  mind  run  to  bank-books 
instead  of  paints,  though  his  work  might 
be  of  indifferent  quality,  he  might  have 
proved  himself  of  sounder  and  more  sor- 
did disposition. 

Even  the  brightest  nature  finds  a 
shadow  somewhere  upon  the  shine,  and 
the  shade  that  dimmed  the  sun  for 
Armand  was  his  mother's  want  of  faith 
in  his  artistic  capacities.  He  loved  his 
mother  fondly,  and  took  refuge  from 
her  wounding  scepticism  in  his  convic- 
tion that  women,  by  nature  and  training, 
are  unfitted  to  comprehend  or  pronounce 
upon  the  niceties  of  art.  They  may  be 
perfect  in  all  things  else,  but  they  have 
not  the  artistic  sense,  and  cannot  descry 
true  talent  until  they  have  been  taught 
to  do  so.  It  has  ever  been  the  destiny 
of  great  men  to  be  undervalued  upon 
the  domestic  hearth,  and  'tis  a  wise  law 
of  nature  to  keep  them  evenly  balanced, 
and  set  a  limit  to  their  inclination  to 
assume  airs.  Thinking  thus,  he  shook 
off  the  chill  of  unappreciated  talent, 
and  warmed  himself  back  into  the  pleas- 
ant confidence  that  was  the  lad's  best 
baggage  upon  the  road  of  life.  For  a 
moment  an  upbraiding  word,  a  cold 
comment  upon  dear  lips,  might  check 
his  nethusiasm  and  cloud  his  mirthful 
glance,  but  a  whistled  bar  of  song,  a 
smart  stroke  of  pencil  or  brush,  a 
glimpse  of  his  becoming  velvet  jacket 
in  a  mirror,  were  enough  to  send  hope 
blithely  through  his  veins,  and  speed 
him  carolling  on  the  way  to  fame. 

It  chanced  one  morning  that  he  was 
interrupted  at  his  easel  by  a  letter  from 
that  domestic  unbeliever  who  cast  the 
sole  blot  upon  his  artist's  sunshine. 
There  was  a  certain  haziness  in  Ar- 
mand's  relations  with  art.  He  worked 
briskly  enough  at  intervals,  but  he  was 
naturally  an  idler.  The  attitude  he 
preferred  was  that  of  uneager  waiter 
upon  inspiration,  and  he  had  a  notion 
that  the  longer  he  waited,  provided  the 
intervals  of  rest  were  comfortably  sub- 
ject to  distraction,  the  better  the  inspi- 
ration was  likely  to  be.     He  had  neither 
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philosophy  nor  moral  qualifications  to 
fit  him  for  the  jog-trot  of  daily  work. 
So  that  no  interruption  ever  put  him  out, 
and  no  intruder  ever  found  him  other 
than  unaffectedly  glad  to  be  intruded 
upon.  Such  a  youth  would  of  course 
attack  his  letters  in  the  same  spirit 
of  hearty  welcome  as  he  fell  upon  his 
friends. 

But  as  he  sat  and  read,  his  bright 
face  clouded,  and  his  lips  screwed  and 
twisted  themselves  into  a  variety  of 
grimaces.  He  had  a  thousand  gestures 
and  expressions  at  the  service  of  his  fly- 
ing moods,  and  before  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  his  mother's  letter,  not  one 
but  had  been  summoned  upon  duty. 
The  letter  ran  thus  :  — 

"  My  Dear  Son,  —  It  will,  I  hope,  in- 
spire you  with  a  little  common  sense  to 
learn  that  your  cousin  Bernard  Fran- 
cillon  has  just  arrived  from  Vienna  to 
take  your  place  at  the  bank.  I  have 
had  a  long  interview  with  your  uncle, 
who  makes  no  secret  of  his  intentions, 
should  you  persist  in  wasting  your  youth 
and  prospects  in  this  extravagant  fash- 
ion. And  I  cannot  blame  him,  for  his 
indulgence  and  patience  have  much 
exceeded  my  expectations.  This  absurd 
caprice  of  yours  has  lasted  too  long. 
You  are  no  longer  a  boy,  Armand,  but  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  behave  like  a  silly  child, 
who  aspires  to  fly,  instead  of  content- 
edly riding  along  in  the  solid  family 
coach  provided  for  him.  If  I  had  any 
confidence  in  your  talent  I  might,  as 
you  do,  build  my  hopes  upon  your 
future  fame,  and  console  myself  for 
present  disappointment  in  the  faith  that 
your  sacrifice  is  not  in  vain.  But  even 
a  mother  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  be- 
lieve that  her  son  is  going  to  turn  out  a 
Raphael  because  he  has  donned  a  velvet 
coat  and  bought  a  box  of  paints.  Some 
natural  talent  and  cultivation  will  help 
any  young  man  to  become  a  fair  ama- 
teur, perhaps  even  a  tenth-rate  artist  ; 
but  for  such  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
wreck  all  worldly  prospects.  Take  your 
father  as  an  example.  He  did  all  things 
fairlv  well  ;  he  drew,  painted,  sang, 
composed,  and  wrote.     What  was  the 


end  of  it?  Failure  all  round.  He  had 
not  the  esteem  of  his  commercial  col- 
leagues, while  the  artists,  in  whose  so- 
ciety he  delighted,  indulged  his  tastes 
as  those  of  an  accomplished  banker 
whose  patronage  might  be  useful  to 
them.  While  he  was  wrecked  upon 
versatility,  you  intend  to  throw  away 
your  life  upon  a  single  illusion.  Whose 
will  be  the  gain? 

Your  whim  has  lasted  two  years,  and 
you  cannot  be  blind  to  the  little  you 
have  done  in  that  time.  You  have  not 
had  any  success  to  justify  further  per- 
severance. Then  take  your  courage  in 
both  hands  ;  assure  yourself  that  it  is 
wiser  to  be  a  good  man  of  business  than 
a  bad  artist  ;  lock  up  your  studio  and 
come  back  to  your  proper  place.  If  you 
do  so  at  once,  Bernard  will  have  less 
chance  of  walking  in  your  shoes.  He  is 
much  too  often  at  Marly,  and  seems  to 
admire  Marguerite  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
a  girl  like  Marguerite  could  possibly  care 
for  such  a  perfumed  fop. 

When  you  feel  the  itch  for  vagabond- 
age and  sketch-book,  you  can  be  off 
into  the  country,  and  it  need  never  be 
known  that  your  holidays  are  passed  in 
any  but  the  most  correct  fashion.  As 
for  your  uncle,  he  will  not  endure  paint- 
boxes or  pencils  about  him.  He  is  still 
bitter  upon  the  remembrance  of  your 
father's  sins  in  office  hours.  I  am  told 
he  used  to  draw  caricatures  on  the  blot- 
ting-pads, and  write  verses  on  the  fly- 
leaves of  the  account-books.  He  was 
much  too  frivolous  for  a  banker,  and  I 
fear  you  have  inherited  his  light  and 
unbusiness-like  manners.  But  be  rea- 
sonable now,  and  come  at  once  to  your 
affectionate  mother, 

Sophie  Ulrich." 

Poor  Armand  !  The  mention  of  Ra- 
phael in  connection  with  the  velvet  coat 
and  paint-box  was  a  sore  wound.  It 
whipped  the  susceptible  blood  into  his 
cheeks,  for  though  sweet-tempered,  a 
sneer  was  what  he  could  not  equably 
endure.  Surely  his  mother  might  have 
found  a  tenderer  way  to  say  unpleasant 
things,  if  the  performance  of  this  duty 
can  ever  be  necessary  !  And  bitter  to 
him  was  the  assumption  that  his  choice 
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was  a  caprice  without  future  or  justifi- 
cation. Having  swallowed  his  pill  with 
a  wry  face,  he  was  still  in  the  middle  of 
a  subsequent  fit  of  indigestion,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  in  a 
linen  blouse  cried  gaily  :  "  It's  a  case  of 
the  early  bird  on  his  matutinal  round." 

"  Come  in,  since  the  worm  is  fool 
enough  to  be  abroad.  You  may  make 
a  meal  of  him,  my  friend,  and  welcome, 
but  a  poor  one,  for  he's  at  this  moment 
the  sorriest  worm  alive." 

The  young  man  shot  into  the  room, 
inelegantly  performed  a  step  of  the 
Red  Mill  to  a  couple  of  bars  of  unme- 
lodious  song  of  a  like  diabolical  sugges- 
tion, and  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair,  twisting  both  legs  over  and  around 
the  other  arm  and  back.  In  this  gro- 
tesque attitude,  he  languidly  surveyed 
his  friend,  and  said  sentimentally  :  "I 
have  had  a  letter  from  her  this  morn- 
ing. She  relents,  my  friend,  in  long 
and  flowery  phrases,  with  much  elo- 
quence spent  upon  the  harshness  of 
destiny  and  the  cruelty  of  parents. 
Where  would  happy  lovers  be,  Armand, 
if  there  were  no  destiny  to  rail  against 
and  no  parents  to  arrange  unhappy  mar- 
riages?" 

"  Nowhere,  I  suppose.  Doubtless  the 
parents  have  the  interests  of  the  future 
lover  in  view  when  they  choose  the  un- 
sympathetic husband,  and  everything 
is  for  the  best.  I  congratulate  you. 
For  the  moment,  I  am  empty-handed, 
and  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  meanness 
of  all  things  ;  so  I  am  in  a  position  to 
give  you  my  undivided  attention,"  said 
Armand  dejectedly. 

"  What's  this  ?  I  come  to  you,  to 
pour  the  history  of  my  woes  and  joys 
into  a  sympathetic  bosom,  and  if  you 
had  just  buried  all  your  near  relatives 
you  could  not  look  more  dismal." 

"  I  should  probably  feel  less  dismal, 
had  I  done  so.  But  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter when  your  art  is  scoffed  at,  and  you 
are  told  that  you  imagine  yourself  a 
Raphael  because  you  wear  a  velvet  coat 
and  handle  a  brush." 

"  En  effet,  that  is  a  much  more  seri- 
ous matter,"  Maurice  admitted,  and  at 
once  assumed  an  appropriate  air  of  con- 
cern. 


Armand  glanced  ruefully  at  his  coat- 
sleeve,  and  began  to  take  off  the  gar- 
ment of  obloquy  very  deliberately. 

"  Spare  thyself,  my  poor  Armand, 
even  if  others  spare  thee  not.  Know- 
est  thou  not  that  the  coat  is  more  than 
half  the  man  ?  A  palette  and  a  velvet 
coat  have  ever  been  wedded,  and  why 
this  needless  divorce?  " 

"  I  will  get  a  blouse  like  yours,  Mau- 
rice, and  wear  it,"  said  Armand,  with 
an  air  of  gloomy  resignation  befitting 
the  occasion. 

"  And  who  has  reduced  you  to  these 
moral  straits,  and  to  what  deity  is  the 
coat  a  holocaust?  " 

For  answer  Armand  held  out  his 
mother's  letter,  which  the  young  man 
took,  and  read  attentively,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  lugubrious  gravity.  He 
lifted  a  solemn  glance  upon  Armand, 
and  shook  his  head  like  a  sage. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  a  flattering  cor- 
respondent, I  admit.  It  is  clear,  she 
expected  you  to  justify  your  immoral 
choice  by  an  extraordinary  start.  She 
does  not  define  her  expectations.  'Tis 
a  way  with  women.  But  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  she  esteemed  it  your  duty 
to  cut  out  Meissonnier,  or  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and 
Carolus  Duran,  show  yourself  in  colors 
of  a  capsizing  originality,  and  finally  go 
to  wreck  upon  a  tempest  of  your  own 
making.  For  there  is  nothing  in  life 
more  unreasonable  than  a  mother.  But 
go  to  her  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  you 
have  doffed  the  obnoxious  coat,  and  in- 
tend to  live  and  die  in  the  workman's 
modest  blouse." 

"  I  am  not  going,"  Armand  protested 
sullenly.  "  I  have  made  my  choice, 
and  I  can't  be  badgered  and  worried  any 
more  about  it." 

As  behoves  a  poor  devil  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  upon  the  problematical 
sale  of  his  pictures,  Maurice  Brocleau 
had  a  tremendous  respect  for  all  that 
wealth  implies,  and  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  regarded  Armand's  renunciation 
of  it  as  a  transient  caprice  that  by  this 
time  ought  to  be  on  the  wing.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  with  a  good  deal  of 
sound  sense,  and  thereby  evoked  a  burst 
of  wrathful  indignation. 
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"  Money  !  Money  !  Ah,  how  I  hate 
the  word,  hate  still  more  the  look  of  the 
thing  !  I  have  watched  them  at  the 
bank  shovelling  gold,  solid  gold  pieces 
till  my  heart  went  sick.  Where's  the 
good  of  it?  It  fills  the  prisons,  takes  all 
life  and  brightness  out  of  humanity, 
builds  us  iron  safes,  and  turns  us  into 
sordid-minded  knaves.  Where's  the 
crime  that  can't  be  traced  to  its  want  ? 
and  where's  the  single  ounce  of  happi- 
ness it  brings  ?  We  are  dull  with  it, 
envious  without  it,  and  yet  it  is  only  the 
uncorrupted  poor  who  really  enjoy  them- 
selves and  who  are  really  generous. 
The  rich  man  counts  where  the  poor 
man  spends,  and  which  of  the  two  is 
the  wiser?  In  God's  name,  let  us 
knock  down  the  brazen  idol,  and  pro- 
claim, without  fear  of  being  laughed  at, 
that  there  are  worthier  and  pleasanter 
objects  in  life,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
watch  the  fair  aspects  of  earth  than  to 
jostle  and  strive  with  each  other  in  its 
mean  pursuit.  My  very  name  is  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  because  it  represents 
money.  It  is  a  password  across  the  en- 
tire world,  at  which  all  men  bow  re- 
spectfully. And  yet,  I  vow,  I  would 
sooner  wander  through  the  squalor  and 
wretchedness  of  Saint-Ouen,  any  day, 
than  find  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  There  may  be 
other  houses  in  that  long  street,  but  for 
me  it  simply  means  the  bank.  So  I  feel 
upon  sight  of  my  mother's  hotel.  Her 
idle  and  overfed  servants  irritate  me. 
Everything  about  her  brings  the  air  of 
the  bank  about  my  nostrils,  and  I  only 
escape  it  here,  where,  thank  God,  I 
have  not  got  a  single  expensive  object. 
I  smoke  cheap  cigarettes,  which  my 
poorest  friends  can  buy.  I  drink  beer, 
and  sit  on  common  chairs.  Well,  these 
are  my  luxuries,  and  I  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  very  little  gold  about 
me.  I  can  sign  a  cheque  for  a  friend  in 
need,  whenever  he  asks  me,  and  that's 
all  the  pleasure  I  care  to  extract  from 
the  legacy  of  my  name.  For  the  rest, 
I  would  forget  that  I  have  sixpence 
more  than  is  necessary  for  indepen- 
dence." 

A  youth  of  such  moral  perversity  was 
not  to  be  driven  down  the  cotton-spin- 
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ner's  path,  you  see,  and  Maurice,  with 
the  tact  and  discretion  of  his  race,  fore- 
bore  further  argument,  and  contented 
himself  with  a  silent  shrug. 

But  Madame  Ulrich  was  not  so  dis- 
creet. She  was  a  woman  of  determina- 
tion, moreover,  and  knew  something  of 
her  son's  temperament.  If  in  her  strife 
with  what  Armand  gloriously  called  his 
mistress  she  had  been  worsted,  as  was 
shown  by  the  boy's  sulky  silence,  she 
could  enlist  in  her  service  a  weapon  of 
whose  terrible  power  she  had  no  doubt. 
A  man  may  sulk  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  but  unless  he  has  betaken  him- 
self to  the  woods  in  the  mood  of  a  Ti- 
mon,  he  cannot  sulk  in  the  presence  of 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  comes 
to  him  upon  sweet  cousinly  intent. 

At  least  Armand  could  not,  and  he 
had  too  much  sense  to  make  an  effort  to 
do  so.  On  the  whole,  he  was  rather 
proud  of  his  weakness  as  an  inflamma- 
ble and  soft-hearted  youth.  He  saw  the 
fair  vision,  behind  his  mother's  larger 
proportions,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
studio,  and  made  a  capitulating  grimace 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friend,  who  was 
staring  at  the  biggest  heiress  of  Europe 
with  all  his  might,  amazed  to  find  her 
such  a  simple-looking  and  inexpensively 
arrayed  young  creature.  Maurice  had 
perhaps  an  indistinct  notion  that  the 
daughters  of  millionaires  traversed  life 
somewhat  overweighted  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  dress,  bonneted  as  no 
ordinary  girl  could  be,  and  habited  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  One  sees  thousands  of  women 
dressed  like  her,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
after  a  quick,  appraising  glance  at  her 
gown  and  hat.  "  A  hundred  francs,  I 
believe,  would  cover  the  cost.  But 
there  is  this  about  a  lady,"  he  added, 
as  an  after  reflection,  while  his  eyes 
eagerly  followed  her  movements  and 
gestures,  the  flow  of  her  garments  and 
the  lines  of  her  neck  and  back  :  "  sim- 
plicity is  her  crown.  There  is  no  use 
for  the  other  sort  to  try  it ;  they  can't 
succeed,  and  we  know  them.  If  Ar- 
mand does  not  follow  that  girl  to  bank 
or  battle,  he's  an  unmannerly  ass." 

It  was  not  in  Armand  to  meet  unsmil- 
ingly  the  arch  glance  of  a  smiling  girl, 
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even  if  there  were  not  beauty  in  her  to 
prick  his  senses  and  hold  him  thrilled. 
Forgetful  of  the  unwelcome  fact  that 
she  was  worth  more  than  her  weight  in 
solid  gold,  he  melted  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  his  foolish  heart  went 
out  to  her  upon  the  touch  of  her  gloved 
fingers.  Not  as  a  lover  certainly,  for 
was  she  not  the  desired  of  all  unmarried 
Europe  ?  There  was  not  a  titled  or 
monied  bride-hunter  upon  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world  with  whom  he  had 
not  heard  her  name  coupled,  while  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
man,  her  father,  had  destined  him  to 
complete  her,  until  he  bolted  in  pursuit 
of  fortune  on  his  own  account. 

It  flattered  him  to  see  that  she 
had  captivated  his  friend,  too,  not  con- 
temptuous of  the  prospect  of  exciting  a 
little  envy  in  the  breast  of  that  individ- 
ual ;  and  he  shot  him  a  look  of  radiant 
gratitude  when  he  saw  him  bent  upon 
engaging  the  attention  of  Madame  Ul- 
rich,  who  was  nothing  loth  to  be  so 
caught.  She  smiled  sadly,  as  Maurice 
chattered  on  in  high  praise  of  her  son's 
genius,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  their 
common  master  in  evidence  of  his  own 
discernment.  From  time  to  time  she 
cast  a  hopeful  eye  upon  the  cousins,  and 
mentally  thanked  Marguerite  for  her 
delicate  tact  and  rare  wisdom. 

Not  a  word  of  comment  or  surprise 
upon  the  bareness  of  the  studio  or  the 
shabbiness  of  the  single-cushioned  chair 
upon  which  she  sat;  no  allusion  to  his 
sacrifice,  or  wonder  at  it.  The  charm- 
ing girl  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  lad  of  talent  should  find  the  at- 
mosphere of  commerce  irksome,  and 
gallantly  admitted  that  such  a  choice 
would  have  been  hers,  had  she  been 
born  a  boy.  To  wander  about  the  world 
with  a  knapsack,  and  eat  in  dear  little 
cheap  inns  with  rough  peasants ;  to  wear 
a  silk  kerchief  and  no  collar,  and  have 
plenty  of  pockets  filled  with  cord  and 
penknives,  and  matches,  and  tobacco, 
and  pencils,  and  pocket-books;  to  sleep 
under  the  stars,  and  bear  a  wetting 
bravely,  —  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  she 
vowed  she  would  have  enjoyed,  did 
petticoats  and  sex  and  other  contrarie- 
ties not  form  an  impediment. 


Such  pretty  babble  might  not  be  in- 
tended to  play  into  her  elders'  hands, 
Madame  Ulrich  perhaps  thought,  but 
it  was  very  wise  play  for  that  suscepti- 
ble organ,  a  young  man's  heart,  whether 
conscious  or  not.  And  that  once  gained, 
one  need  never  despair  of  the  reversal 
of  all  his  idols  for  love. 

When  they  left  the  studio,  Armand 
stood  looking  after  them,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  under  his  linen  blouse, 
plunged  in  profound  meditation,  the  na- 
ture of  which  he  revealed  soon  to  his 
friend. 

"  And  to  think  there  goes  the  biggest 
prey  male  rascal  ever  sighed  for,  Mau- 
rice. What  title  do  you  imagine  will 
buy  her?  Prince  or  duke,  for  marquis 
is  surely  below  the  mark.  Think  of  it, 
my  friend.  There  is  hardly  a  wish  of 
hers  that  money  cannot  gratify,  unless 
it  be  a  throne  or  a  cottage.  And  the 
throne  itself  is  easier  come  by  for  such 
as  she  than  the  cottage.  What  an  ex- 
istence !  What  a  dismal  future !  What 
lassitude!  What  hunger,  by  and  by, 
for  dry  bread  and  cheese  and  common 
pewter !  A  more  nauseous  destiny  must 
it  be,  that  of  the  richest  woman  in  the 
world  than  even  that  of  the  richest 
man.  At  least  a  man  can  smoke  a  clay 
pipe,  and  take  to  drink,  or  the  road  to 
the  devil  in  any  other  way.  But  what 
is  there  left  a  woman  whose  wedding 
trousseau  will  contain  pocket-handker- 
chiefs that  cost  a  hundred  pounds 
apiece  ?  My  aunt  Mrs.  Francillon's 
handkerchiefs  cost  that.  Mighty  pow- 
ers! what  an  awful  way  these  charming 
and  futile  young  creatures  are  brought 
up!  And  you  see  for  yourself,  this  girl 
is  no  mere  fashionable  fool.  She,  too, 
would  have  sacrificed  the  title  and  the 
handkerchiefs,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
restrictions  with  which  she  has  been 
hedged  from  birth.  Let  us  bless  our 
stars,  Maurice,  that  we  were  not  born 
girls,  and  equally  bless  our  stars  that 
girls  are  born  for  us." 

ii. 

Madame  Ulrich  and  her  niece  came 

again  to  the  studio.     They  came  very 

often.     Armand  began  by  counting  the 

days  between  their  visits,  and  ended  in 
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such  a  state  of  lyrical  madness  that 
Romeo  was  sobriety  itself  alongside  of 
him.  In  anticipation  of  the  sequel, 
Maurice  supported  the  trial  of  his  morn- 
ing, midday,  and  evening  confidences 
with  a  patience  deserving  the  envy  of 
angels.  And  not  a  thought  of  commis- 
eration had  the  raving  young  madman 
for  him,  and  only  sometimes  remem- 
bered, at  the  top  of  his  laudatory  bent, 
to  break  off  with  courteous  regret  for 
the  unoccupied  state  of  his  friend's 
heart. 

"  I  wish  to  God  you  were  married  to 
her,"  said  Maurice  one  day,  and  Ar- 
mand  naturally  trusted  the  prayer  would 
be  heard  at  no  distant  period. 

It  was  the  hour  of  Marguerite's  visit. 
To  see  the  charming  girl  seated  in  the 
shabby  armchair  he  had  bought  at  a  sale 
in  the  Hotel  Drouot,  so  perfectly  at 
home,  and  so  naively  pleased  with  little 
inexpensive  surprises,  such  as  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  a  common  jar,  an  impro- 
vised tea  made  over  their  daily  spirit- 
lamp,  much  the  worse  for  constant  use  ; 
to  see  her  so  vividly  interested  in  the 
e very-day  life  of  a  couple  of  Bohemians, 
the  cost  of  their  marketings,  their  bar- 
gains, and  the  varieties  of  their  meals, 
their  cheap  amusements,  unspoiled  by 
dress-suit  or  crush  hat,  and  eager  over 
that  chapter  of  their  distractions  that 
may  safely  be  recounted  to  a  well-bred 
maiden.  Armand  had  never  known 
any  pleasure  in  his  life  so  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  untainted  delight.  Bitterly 
then  did  he  regret  that  there  should  be 
episodes  upon  which  a  veil  must  be 
dropped.  These,  I  suppose,  are  regrets 
common  to  most  honest  young  fellows 
for  the  first  time  in  love.  He  would 
have  liked  to  be  able  to  tell  her  every- 
thing, not  even  omitting  his  sins,  as  she 
sat  there,  and  listened  to  him  with  an 
air  so  divinely  confiding  and  credulous. 
He  had  a  wild  notion  that  he  might  be 
purified  from  past  follies,  and  not  a  few 
dark  scenes  he  dared  not  remember  in 
her  presence,  if  he  might  kneel  and 
drop  his  humbled  head  in  her  lap,  and 
feel  the  touch  of  her  white  hands  as  a 
benediction  and  an  absolution  upon  his 
forehead.  He  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
romantic  and   sentimental  ideas  about 


her,  little  dreaming  that  the  clock  of 
fate  was  so  close  upon  the  midnight 
chimes  of  hope,  and  that  the  curtain 
was  so  soon  to  drop  upon  this  pleasant 
pastoral  played  to  city  sounds. 

One  day  his  mother  came  alone.  One 
glance  took  in  the  blank  disappointment 
of  his  expression  and  all  its  meaning. 
She  scrutinized  him  sharply,  and  found 
the  ground  well  prepared  for  the  words 
of  wisdom  she  had  come  to  sow.  She 
spoke  of  Marguerite,  and  the  troubled 
youth  drank  in  the  sound  of  her  voice 
with  avidity.  Did  he  love  his  cousin? 
How  could  he  tell?  He  knew  nothing 
but  that  he  lived  upon  her  presence  ; 
that  the  thought  of  her  filled  the  studio 
in  her  absence  ;  that  he  dwelt  inces- 
santly upon  the  memory  of  her  words 
and  looks  and  gestures.  This  he  sup- 
posed was  love,  only  he  wished  the 
word  were  fresher.  It  was  applied  to 
the  feeling  inspired  by  ordinary  girls, 
whereas  she  was  above  humanity,  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  die  for  one  kiss  of 
her  lips. 

When  the  blank  verse  subsided,  Ma- 
dame Ulrich  bespoke  the  commonplace 
adventure  of  marriage,  and  made  men- 
tion of  two  serious  rivals,  an  English 
marquis  and  his  cousin,  Bernard  Fran- 
cillon.  The  mention  of  the  marquis  he 
endured,  and  sighed  ;  but  his  cousin's 
name  stung  his  blood  like  a  venomous 
bite,  he  could  not  tell  why.  His  brain 
was  on  fire,  and  he  sat  with  his  head  in 
his  hands  in  great  perplexity. 

It  was  the  hour  of  solemn  choice  ;  the 
renunciation  of  his  liberty  and  pleasant 
vagabondage,  or  the  hugging  in  pri- 
vate forevermore  of  a  sweet  dream  that 
would  make  a  symphonious  accompani- 
ment to  his  march  upon  the  road  of  life. 
Could  the  flavor  of  his  love  survive  the 
vulgarity  of  wealth,  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs, of  wedding  presents,  insincere 
congratulations,  a  honeymoon  enjoyed 
under  the  stare  of  the  gazing  multitude, 
the  dust  of  social  receptions,  dinners, 
and  all  the  ugly  routine  he  had  flown 
from?  On  the  other  hand,  could  he  ask 
a  daintily  reared  girl,  like  his  cousin,  to 
tramp  the  country  roads  and  fields  with 
him,  to  wander  comfortless  from  way- 
side inn  to  hamlet,  and  back  to  an  ill- 
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furnished  studio,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
seasons  and  with  no  other  luxuries  than 
kisses,  which  for  him,  he  imagined, 
would  ever  hold  the  rapture  and  forget- 
fulness  of  the  first  one?  The  choice 
meant  the  clipping  of  his  own  wings 
and  perhaps  moral  death,  for  her  ulti- 
mate misery,  or  the  tempered  loveliness 
of  a  dream  preserved  and  substantial 
bliss  rejected. 

He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  that 
day,  and  sent  his  mother  away  without 
an  answer.  Maurice  Brodeau  was  not 
informed  of  his  dilemma.  It  was  mat- 
ter too  delicate  in  this  stage  for  discus- 
sion. But  the  night  brought  him  no 
nearer  to  decision,  and  standing  before 
his  easel,  making  believe  to  be  engaged 
upon  a  sketch  he  had  lately  taken  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  held  serious  debate 
within  himself  whether  he  ought  to  con- 
sult his  friend  or  not. 

In  his  studio  up-stairs,  Maurice  was 
loitering  near  the  window  in  an  idle 
mood,  and  saw  a  quiet  brougham  stop  in 
front  of  their  house  in  the  Avenue  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  He  watched  the  slow  descent 
of  an  old  man  dressed  in  a  shabby  frock- 
coat,  untidily  cravated,  who  leaned  heav- 
ily upon  a  thick-headed  cane.  The  old 
gentleman  surveyed  the  green  gate  on 
which  were  nailed  the  visiting-cards  of 
the  two  artists,  and  jerked  up  a  sharp, 
pugnacious  chin. 

"  Our  ancient  uncle,  the  respectable 
and  mighty  banker,  of  a  surety," 
laughed  Maurice,  on  fire  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  riddle. 

The  head  of  the  firm  of  Ulrich  pushed 
open  the  gate,  sniffed  the  air  of  the 
damp  courtyard,  and  solemnly  mounted 
the  wooden  stairs,  making  a  kind  of  ju- 
dicial thud  with  his  heavy  stick. 

"  The  jackanapes!  "  he  muttered,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  tame  cat.  "  It  is  a  mir- 
acle how  these  young  fools  escape  ty- 
phoid fever,  living  in  such  places." 

Maurice  cautiously  peeped  over  the 
banisters,  and  saw  the  old  gentleman 
turn  the  handle  of  Armand's  door  with- 
out troubling  to  knock.  "  Good  Lord," 
thought  the  watcher,  "it  is  fortunate 
friend  Armand  has  broken  with  that 
little  devil  Yvette,  or  the  old  bear  might 
have  had  the  chance  of  putting  a  fine 


spoke  in  his  wheel  with  cousin  Mar- 
guerite." 

Armand  in  his  linen  blouse  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  his  easel,  with  his  back 
to  the  door.  He  was  certainly  working, 
but  his  mind  was  not  so  fixed  upon  his 
labor  but  that  he  had  more  than  an  odd 
thought  for  his  cousin.  Pretty  phrases, 
gestures,  and  expressions  of  hers  kept 
running  through  his  thoughts,  as  an  un- 
der melody  sometimes  runs  through  a 
piece  of  music,  unaggressively  but  sooth- 
ingly claiming  the  ear.  They  brought 
her  presence  about  him,  to  cheer  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  solemn  preoccupa- 
tions upon  their  mutual  destiny.  While 
his  reason  said  no,  and  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  fine  fellow  for  listening  to  rea- 
son at  such  a  moment,  her  lips  curved 
and  smiled  and  bent  to  his  in  "imagina- 
tion's first  spontaneous  kiss.  And  then 
he  told  himself  pretty  emphatically  that 
he  was  growing  too  sentimental,  and 
that  it  behoves  a  man  to  take  his  pleas- 
ure and  his  pains  heartily  and  bravely, 
and  not  go  abroad  whimpering  for  the 
moon.  Just  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  shoulder  his  moral  baggage 
and,  whistling  merrily,  face  the  solitary 
roads,  he  was  made  to  jump  and  fall 
back  into  perplexity  by  a  crusty,  well- 
known  voice. 

"  Well,  young  man!  So  this  is  where 
you  waste  your  time." 

Armand  swung  round  in  great  alarm, 
and  reddened  painfully. 

"  You  look  astounded,  and  no  wonder. 
'Tis  an  honor  I  don't  often  pay  young 
idiots  like  you.  Ouf,  man!  Look  at  his 
dirty  jacket.  Your  father  was  a  rock 
of  sense  in  comparison.  At  least,  he 
did  not  get  himself  up  like  a  baker's 
boy,  and  go  roystering  in  company  with 
a  band  of  worthless  rascals." 

"I  presume,  uncle,  you  have  come 
here  for  something  else  besides  the 
pleasure  of  abusing  my  father  to  me." 

"  There  he  is  now,  off  in  a  rage. 
Can't  you  keep  cool  for  five  minutes, 
you  hot-headed  young  knave?  What 
concern  is  it  of  mine  if  you  choose  to 
die  in  the  workhouse?  But  there's  your 
mother.  It  frets  her,  and  I  esteem 
your  mother,  young  sir." 

Armand  lifted  his  brows  discontent- 
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edly.  He  held  his  tongue,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said,  as  he  had  long  ago 
beaten  the  weary  ground  of  protest  and 
explanation. 

"  The  rascal  says  nothing,  thinks 
himself  a  great  fellow,  I've  no  doubt. 
The  Almighty  made  nothing  more  con- 
trary and  mischievous  than  boys.  They 
have  you  by  the  ears  when  you  want  to 
sit  comfortably  by  your  fireside.  Finds 
he's  got  a  heart  too,  I  hear.  Mayhap 
that  will  sober  him,  though  I'm  doubt- 
ful." 

Armand  stared,  and  changed  color  like 
a  girl.  He  eyed  his  uncle  apprehen- 
sively and  began  to  fiddle  with  his 
brushes.  "I  —  I  don't  understand  you, 
sir,"  he  said  tentatively. 

"  Yes,  you  do,  but  you  think  it  well 
to  play  discretion  with  me.  I'm  the 
girl's  father,  and  there's  no  knowing 
how  I  may  take  it,  eh,  you  young  vil- 
lain?" 

The  old  man  pulled  his  nephew's  ear, 
and  laughed  in  a  low,  chuckling  way 
peculiar  to  crusty  old  gentlemen. 

"  Has  my  mother  spoken  to  you  about 
—  about " 

"Suppose  she  hasn't,  eh?  What 
then?" 

"I  am  completely  in  the  dark,"  Ar- 
mand gasped.  "  How  could  you  guess 
such  a  thing,  uncle?  " 

"  Suppose  I  haven't  guessed  it  either, 
eh?    What  then?  " 

Armand's  look  was  clearly  an  interro- 
gation, almost  a  prayer.  He  blinked 
his  lids  at  the  vivid  flash  of  conjecture, 
and  shook  his  head  dejectedly  against 
it.  "You  can't  mean  —  no,  it  cannot 
be  that " 

The  old  man  waggled  a  very  sagacious 
head. 

"  Marguerite  !  "  shouted  the  astound- 
ed youth,  and  there  was  a  feeding  of 
suffocation  about  his  throat. 

"  Suppose  one  foolish  young  person 
liked  to  believe  she  had  a  partner  in 
her  folly,  eh,  young  man?  What 
then?" 

"  My  cousin,  too  !  " 

"  And  if  it  were  so,  eh?  What 
then?" 

"  Good  God  !  uncle,  why  do  you  come 
and  tell  me  this?  "     The  dazed  lad  be- 


gan to  walk  about  distractedly,  and  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  the  room 
that  was  walking  about  instead  of  his 
own  legs. 

"  I  think  we  may  burn  the  sticks  and 
daubs  and  brushes  now,  eh,  young 
man?  "  laughed  the  old  man,  waggling 
his  stick  instead  of  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  Armand's  easel,  and  giving 
a  contented  vent  to  his  peculiar  chuckle. 
"  Burn  the  baker's  blouse,  and  dress 
yourself  like  a  Christian.  When  you 
are  used  to  the  novelty  of  a  coat  and  a 
decent  dinner  you  may  come  down  to 
Marly  and  see  that  giddy -pated  girl  of 
mine.  But  a  week  of  steady  work  at  the 
bank  first,  and  mind,  no  paint-boxes  or 
dirty  daubers  about  the  place.  If  I  catch 
sight  of  any  long-haired  fellow  smelling 
of  paint  I'll  call  the  police." 

Armand  gazed  regretfully  round  his 
little  studio.  He  picked  out  each  famil- 
iar object  with  a  sudden  sense  of  sepa- 
ration and  a  wish  to  bear  them  ever  with 
him  in  that  long  farewell  glance.  But 
the  sadness  was  a  pleasant  sadness,  for 
was  not  happy  love  the  beacon  that 
lured  him  forth,  and  when  the  heart  is 
young  what  lamp  shines  so  radiantly 
and  invites  so  winningly?  Still,  it  was 
a  sacrifice,  though  beyond  lay  the  pros- 
pect of  a  lover's  meeting,  in  which  the 
thought  of  stuff  so  common  as  gold 
would  lie  buried  in  the  first  pressure  of 
a  girl's  lips. 

"  You  are  not  decided,  I  dare  say?  " 
sneered  his  uncle. 

Armand  met  his  eyes  unflinchingly, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  "  A  man  who  is 
worth  the  name  can't  regret  love  and 
happiness.  For  Marguerite's  sake  I 
will  do  my  best  in  the  new  life  you 
offer,  and  I  thank  you,  uncle,  for  the 
gift." 

"  That  young  fop  from  Vienna  will 
feel  mighty  crest-fallen,"  was  the  re- 
flection of  the  head  of  the  Ulrich  Bank, 
as  he  hobbled  down-stairs.  He  disliked 
the  elegant  Bernard,  and  was  himself 
glad  to  have  back  his  favorite  nephew, 
though  the  means  he  had  employed  to 
secure  that  result  might  not  be  of  unim- 
peachable honesty. 

The  banker's  departure  was  the  sig- 
nal for    Maurice   on  the   lookout   up- 
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stairs.  He  bounded  down  the  stairs, 
three  steps  at  a  time,  and  shot  in  upon 
the  meditative  youth.  Armand  glanced 
up,  and  smiled  luminously.  "  The  be- 
sieged has  capitulated,  Maurice." 

"  So  I  should  think.  For  some  time 
back  you  have  worn  the  air  of  a  man  on 
the  road  to  bondage." 

Brodeau  had  never  for  an  instant 
doubted  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
He  mildly  approved  the  conventional 
conclusion,  though  not  without  private 
regrets  of  his  own. 

"A  girl's  eyes  have  done  it,"  sighed 
Armand  sentimentally. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  the  old  temp- 
tation. But  she  would  have  inveigled 
Anthony  out  of  his  hermitage.  A 
sorry  time  you'll  have  of  it,  I  foresee, 
though  I  honestly  congratulate  you.  It 
is  a  thing  we  must  come  to  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  escapades  of  youth  have 
their  natural  end,  like  all  things  else. 
Only  lovers  believe  in  eternity,  until 
they  have  realized  the  fragility  of  love 
itself.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine  you 
could  go  on  flouting  fortune  forever, 
and  living  in  a  shanty  like  this,  with  a 
palace  ready  for  you  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  But  there  is  consolation 
for  me  in  the  thought  that  you  will  give 
me  a  big  order  in  commemoration  of 
your  marriage,  eh,  old  man?  " 

When  it  came  to  parting  the  young 
men  wrung  hands  with  a  sense  of  more 
than  ordinary  separation.  For  two 
years  had  they  shared  fair  and  foul 
weather,  and  camped  together  out  of 
doors  and  under  this  shabby  roof,  upon 
which  one  was  now  about  to  turn  his 
back.  The  days  of  merry  vagabondage 
were  at  an  end  for  Armand,  and  his 
face  was  now  towards  civilization  and 
respectable  responsibilities.  He  might 
revisit  this  scene  of  pleasant  Bohemia, 
and  find  things  unchanged,  but  the  old 
spirit  would  not  be  with  him,  and  the 
zest  of  old  enjoyments  would  be  his  no 
more. 

"  Many  a  merry  tramp  we've  had  to- 
gether, Armand,"  said  Maurice,  and  he 
felt  an  odd  sensation  about  his  throat 
while  his  eyelids  pricked  queerly. 
"  We've  got  drunk  together  on  devilish 
bad  wine,  and  pledged  ourselves  eter- 


nally to  many  a  worthless  jade.  We've 
smoked  a  pipe  we  neither  of  us  shall 
forget,  and  walked  beneath  the  mid- 
night stars  in  many  a  curious  place. 
And  now  we  part,  you  for  gilded  halls 
and  wedding  chimes,  I  to  seek  a  new 
comrade,  and  make  a  fresh  start  across 
the  beaten  track  of  Bohemia." 

Maurice  crammed  his  knuckles  furi- 
ously into  his  eyes.  His  eloquence  had 
mounted  to  his  head,  and  flung  him 
impetuously  into  his  friend's  arms, 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
"  You'll  come  back  again,  won't  you, 
Armand?" 

"  Come  back?  Yes,"  Armand  re- 
plied sadly  ;  "  but  I  shall  feel  something 
like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage." 

"  I'll  keep  your  velvet  jacket,  and 
when  you  are  tired  of  grandeur  and 
lords  and  dukes,  you  can  drop  in  here 
and  put  it  on,  and  smoke  a  comfortable 
pipe  in  your  old  armchair." 

Maurice  went  straightway  to  the  near- 
est cafe",  and  spent  a  dismal  evening, 
consuming  bock  after  bock,  until  he 
felt  sufficiently  stupefied  to  face  his  sol- 
itary studio,  where  he  shed  furtive  tears 
in  contemplation  of  all  his  friend's  prop- 
erty made  over  to  him  as  an  artist's 
legacy. 

Though  brimming  over  with  happi- 
ness and  excitement,  Armand  himself 
was  not  quite  free  of  regret  for  the  re- 
linquished velvet  jacket  and  brushes 
and  boxes,  as  he  made  his  farewell  to 
wandering  by  a  journey  on  the  top  of 
an  omnibus  from  the  Etoile  to  the  Kue 
de  Grenelle,  and  solaced  himself  with  a 
cheap  cigarette. 

For  one  long  week  did  he  work  duti- 
fully at  the  bank,  inspected  books  with 
his  uncle,  and  repressed  an  inclination 
to  yawn  over  the  dreary  discussion  of 
shares  and  bonds  and  funds,  of  vast 
European  projects,  and  policies  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  he  felt  the  while  a  smart  of 
homesickness  for  the  little  studio  in  the 
Avenue  Victor  Hugo.  In  the  evening 
he  dined  with  his  mother,  and  found 
consolation  for  the  irksomeness  of  eti- 
quette in  the  excellence  of  the  fare. 
He  thought  of  Marguerite  incessantly, 
and  spoke  of   her  whenever  he  could, 
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but  he  did  not  forget  Maurice  or  the 
cooking-stove,  on  which  their  dinners 
in  the  olden  days  had  so  often  come  to 
grief.  He  might  sip  Burgundy  now,  yet 
he  relished  not  the  less  the  memory  of 
the  big  draughts  of  beer  which  he  and 
Maurice  had  found  so  delicious. 

in. 
But  all  these  pinings  and  idle  regrets 
were  silenced,  and  gave  place  to  raptur- 
ous content  the  first  afternoon  on  which 
he  walked  up  the  long  avenue  of  his 
uncle's  country-house  at  Marly.  The 
week  of  trial  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was 
now  to  claim  his  reward  from  dear  lips. 
Everything  under  the  sun  seemed  to 
him  perfect,  and  even  banks  had  their 
own  charm,  discernible  to  the  happy 
eye.  There  was  a  beauty  in  gold  he  had 
hitherto  failed  to  perceive,  and  crusty 
old  gentlemen  were  the  appropriate 
guardians  of  lovely  nymphs.  In  such  a 
mood,  there  is  melody  in  all  things,  and 
warmth  lies  even  in  frosted  starlight. 
Nothing  but  the  sweetness  of  life  is  felt; 
its  turbidness  and  accidents,  its  disap- 
pointments, pains,  and  stumbles,  lie 
peacefully  forgotten  in  the  well  of  mem- 
ory; and  we  wish  somebody  could 
have  told  us  in  some  past  trouble  that 
the  future  contained  for  us  a  moment  so 
good  as  this. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  in  the  garden,"  a 
servant  informed  him,  and  led  the  way 
through  halls  and  salons,  down  steps 
running  from  the  long  window  into  a 
shaded  green  paradise.  And  then  he 
heard  a  fresh  voice  that  he  seemed  not 
to  have  heard  for  so  long,  and  on  hear- 
ing it  only  was  his  heart  made  aware 
how  much  he  had  missed  it  during  the 
past  age  of  privation. 

"Ah,  my  cousin  Armandl" 
There  was  a  young  man  dawdling  at 
her  feet  in  an  attitude  that  sent  the  red 
blood  to  Armand's  forehead.  This  was 
Bernard  Francillon,  his  other  and  less 
sympathetic  cousin.  The  young  man 
jumped  up,  and  measured  him  in  a 
stare  of  insolent  interrogation,  and  Mar- 
guerite, with  a  look  of  divine  self-con- 
sciousness and  a  lovely  blush,  said,  very 
softly:  •'  So  Armand,  you  have  let  your- 
self be  tamed,  and  you  have  actually 


forsaken  your  delightful  den.  I  hear 
How  could  you,  my  cousin  ?  The  cook- 
ing-stove, the  fishing-rod,  the  easel, 
blouse,  and  velvet  jacket,  —  all  aban- 
doned for  the  less  interesting  resources 
of  our  every-day  existence!  " 

Her  eyes  and  voice  were  full  of  arch 
protest,  and  her  smile  went  to  the  trou- 
bled lad's  head,  more  captivating  than 
wine.  "It  was  for  your  sake,  Mar- 
guerite," he  answered  timidly,  in  tones 
dropped  to  an  unquiet  murmur. 

"Permit  me,  cousin,  to  retire  for  the 
moment,"  said  Bernard,  turning  his 
back  deliberately  upon  his  disconcerted 
relative. 

What  was  it  in  their  exchanged  looks, 
in  their  clasped  hands,  in  Bernard's  un- 
conscious air  of  fond  proprietorship,  in 
Marguerite's  half  droop  towards  him  of 
shy  surrender,  that  carried  to  Armand 
the  conviction  of  fatal  error  ?  He 
watched  his  rival  departing,  and  turned 
a  blank  face  upon  the  radiant  girl  whose 
delicious  smile  had  all  the  eloquence 
and  trouble  of  maiden's  relinquished 
freedom.  She  met  his  white,  empty 
gaze  with  a  glance  more  full  and  frank 
than  the  one  she  had  just  lifted  so  ten- 
derly to  Bernard  Francillon.  "  I  don't 
understand  you,  Armand.  Why  for  my 
sake  ?  " 

"It  was  your  father's  error.  He 
thought  you  loved  me,  and  I,  heaven 
help  me!  till  now  I  thought  so  too,"  he 
breathed,  in  a  despairing  undertone,  not 
able  to  remove  his  eyes  from  her  sur- 
prised and  delicately  concerned  face. 

"Poor  Armand!  I  am  very  sorry," 
was  all  she  said,  but  the  way  in  which 
she  held  her  hand  out  to  him  was  a  mute 
admission  of  his  miserable  error.  He 
lifted  the  little  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
turned  from  her  in  silence. 

The  sun  that  had  shone  so  brightly  a 
moment  ago  was  blotted  from  the  earth, 
and  the  music  of  the  birds  was  harsh 
discordance,  as  he  wandered  among  the 
evening  shadows  of  the  woods.  All 
things  jarred  upon  his  nerves,  until 
night  dropped  a  veil  upon  the  horrible 
nakedness  of  his  sorrow.  He  felt  he 
wore  it  upon  his  face  for  all  eyes  to  see, 
and  he  thanked  the  darkness,  as  it  sped 
over  the  starry  heavens.     Beyond  the 
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beautiful  valley,  where  the  river  flowed, 
the  spires  and  domes  and  bridges  of 
Paris  showed  through  the  reddish  glim- 
mer of  sunset  as  through  a  dusty  light. 
Soon  there  would  be  noise  and  laughter 
upon  the  crowded  boulevards,  and  a 
flow  of  carriages  making  for  the  the- 
atres through  the  flaunting  gas-flames  ; 
and  happy  lovers  in  defiant  file  would 
be  driving  towards  the  Bois.  How 
often  had  he  and  Maurice  watched 
them  on  foot,  as  they  smoked  their 
evening  cigarette,  and  sighed  or  laughed 
as  might  be  their  mood.  Would  he 
ever  have  the  heart  to  laugh  at  lovers 
again,  or  laugh  at  anything,  he  won- 
dered drearily!  And  there  was  no  one 
here  to  remind  him  that  sorrow,  like 
joy,  is  evanescent,  and  that  all  wounds 
are  cured.  Tout  Zasse,  tout  casse,  tout 
passe,  —  even  pain  and  broken  hearts. 

Here  silence  was  almost  palpable  to 
the  touch,  like  the  darkness  of  nature 
dropping  into  sleep.  He  turned  his 
back  upon  Paris,  and  faced  the  dim 
country.  Hannah  Lynch. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
IRISH  SPIES  AND  INFORMERS.1 

The  ranks  of  Irish  treason  have  never 
been  wanting  in  traitors  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  disaffection.  The  evidence  of 
that  most  loyal  of  transatlantic  Fenians 
known  to  fame  as  Major  le  Caron,  and 
his  bold  and  unblushing  revelations  of 
the  secrets  of  the  conspirators  in  two 
hemispheres  before  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission in  1889,  are  still  fresh  in  the 
public  memory.  The  more  common- 
place career  of  the  chief  informer  of 
1867,  who  owned  or  adopted  the  sin- 
gularly incongruous  name  of  Corydon, 
was  familiar  to  readers  of  Irish  news- 
papers for  some  time  after  the  Fenian 
rising  in  Dublin  about  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  although,  in  1881,  the 
government  of  the  day,  trusting,  per- 
haps, overmuch  to  "  messages  of  peace," 

1  1.  Secret  Service  under  Pitt.  By  W.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  F.S.A.    8vo.    London :  1892. 

2.  The  Sham  Squire,  and  the  Informers  of  1798. 
By  William  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Third  edition,  com- 
pletely recast,  with  new  matter.     8vo.     Dublin: 


were  so  imperfectly  informed  that  the 
murderers  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Cavendish  remained  for  some  time 
undenounced,  if  not  unsuspected,  yet, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  informa- 
tion was  really  wanted,  and  would  be 
loyally  paid  for,  the  informer  was  at 
hand,  and  the  hidden  assassins  were 
duly  arrested,  convicted,  and  executed. 
Even  among  the  purer  patriots  of  1848 
there  was  no  lack  either  of  information 
or  of  informers.  Some  of  the  seemingly 
staunchest  hearts  in  Smith  O'Brien's 
movement  of  '48,  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
were  false  to  their  chief  and  colleagues, 
and  when  the  crisis  came,  suggested  to 
the  police  magistrates  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  consistency  and  keep  up  the 
delusion,  they  ought  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned !  2 

But  at  no  time  did  the  spy  and  the  in- 
former flourish  in  greater  and  more 
abundant  luxuriance  than  in  the  good 
old  days  before  the  Union,  when  Ireland 
enjoyed  her  own  Legislature  in  Dublin, 
and  a  well-worn  path  led  from  the  Par- 
liament House  in  College  Green  to  the 
Treasury  in  Lower  Castle  Yard.  From 
the  constitution  of  an  independent  Leg- 
islative Assembly  in  1782  to  the  Union, 
eighteen  years  later,  Ireland  was  dis- 
tracted by  disaffection  in  every  form, 
was  actually  visited  with  rebellion,  ill- 
organized  and  hurriedly  undertaken, 
and  was  hardly  saved  from  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  by  the  faithlessness,  the 
corruption,  and  the  shameless  treachery 
of  the  sworn  leaders  of  the  revolt.  Of 
these  disgraceful  days,  and  of  the 
strange  and  secret  personages  who  lived 
and  moved  in  Ireland,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Dublin,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick has  given  us  a  most  original 
and  interesting  account ;  and  his  work, 

2  The  Sham  Squire,  p.  327.  See  also  a  very  curi- 
ous letter  in  the  Dublin  Irish  Times  of  March  25, 
1892,  where  it  is  stated,  upon  apparently  good  au- 
thority, that  "every  meeting  of  'Young  Ireland' 
was  known  in  the  Castle  half  an  hour  after  their 
secret  plans  were  arranged."  "I  was  enabled," 
says  the  writer  —  an  eye-witness  —  "to  warn  my 
friends  that  every  step  they  took  was  revealed  at 
once  to  the  Castle.  I  informed  J.  B.  D.,  and  a  not 
less  true  and  trusted  patriot,  J.  P.,  son  of  the  C.  B., 
and  they  laughed,  and  said  it  was  'impossible.' 
Yet  they,  like  so  many  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  were 
deceived." 
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though  wanting  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment, and  professing  to  be  rather  a 
collection  of  notes  and  studies  than  a 
consecutive  narrative,  will  be  found  of 
the  utmost  value  to  all  future  historians 
who  desire  to  present  in  their  true  colors 
the  ways  and  works  of  the  leading  actors 
in  the  strange  events  in  Ireland  before 
the  Union. 

The  present  day  is  a  day  of  specialists, 
and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a  specialist  in 
spies,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  secret  history  of  the  rebels  and  in- 
formers who  flourished  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  The 
Sham  Squire,"  an  account  of  the  life 
and  operations  of  Francis  Higgins  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  collected  in  that  very  inter- 
esting little  book  is  republished  in  the 
larger  and  more  important  work  that 
now  lies  before  us.  But  the  title  of  his 
last  volume  is  by  no  means  as  happy  as 
that  of  his  first.  "  Secret  Service  "  is 
no  doubt  a  phrase  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation, but  it  scarcely  describes  the 
venal  and  impudent  treachery  of  Turner 
and  McXally.  And  although  the  intro- 
duction of  the  name  of  Pitt  as  the  em- 
ployer or  accomplice  of  Higgins  and 
Magan  may  please  those  who  denounce 
the  "baseness  and  blackguardism"  of 
his  Irish  policy,  the  great  minister  was 
no  more  concerned  with  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  spies  employed  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Dublin  Castle  than  with  that 
of  the  gentleman  who  blacked  the  min- 
isterial shoes  in  Downing  Street,  or 
drank  the  ministerial  port  wine  at  Put- 
ney. "  Irish  Spies  and  Informers  "  are 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick' s  book, 
as  we  purpose  that  they  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  present  article. 

Kebellion  in  Ireland  has  commonly 
been  frustrated  by  rebels,  and  in  the 
most  secret  councils  of  the  most  select 
committees  the  spy  or  the  informer  has 
ever  occupied  a  trusted  seat.  Most  un- 
compromising of  all  patriots  in  his 
patriotism,  most  suspicious  of  the  hid- 
den enemy,  most  terrible  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  doubtful  friends,  he  tasted  at 
once  the  sweets  of  office  and  the  joys  of 


conspiracy  ;  and  as  he  pocketed  the  sal- 
ary so  easily  earned,  and  performed  at 
his  own  good  pleasure  the  congenial 
duties  of  his  irresponsible  office,  he 
could  chuckle  at  once  over  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  had  betrayed 
his  friends,  and  the  incompleteness 
with  which  his  good  nature,  his  self- 
interest,  or  his  mere  love  of  artistic 
duplicity  might  have  led  him  to  serve 
his  employers.  But  under  all  circum- 
stances he  took  care  that  he  was  well 
paid.  He  did  not,  at  least,  sell  his 
country  for  nought.  The  recorded 
emoluments  of  these  Irish  informers 
were  enormous.  As  to  their  indirect 
profits  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate. 
One  Reynolds,  a  spy  of  very  secondary 
importance,  received  on  March  4, 1799, 
a  sum  of  5,0001.  from  the  Secret  Service 
money,  and  was  further  gratified  with  a 
secret  pension  of  some  hundreds  a  year. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  office  of 
British  postmaster  at  Lisbon,  the  emol- 
uments of  which  amounted  during  his 
four  years  of  service  to  nearly  6,000Z. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  more 
than  one  well-paid  consulship,  and  at 
length,  retiring  in  middle  life  from  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  he  chose 
Paris  as  his  final  place  of  abode,  and 
enjoyed  his  well-earned  pension  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  having  drawn  from 
the  exchequer  of  a  hated  government 
not  less  in  all  than  45,000L  Armstrong 
is  said  to  have  received  close  on30,000L 
for  his  truly  valuable  information,  and 
Magan,  who  took  up  the  business  as  a 
needy  barrister,  left  over  14,000Z.  to  his 
sister.  Higgins,  who  was  not  even  an 
informer  at  first  hand,  but  a  species  of 
information  agent  or  spy  keeper,  began 
life  as  a  pauper  and  a  "sham  squire," 
and  after  many  years  of  free  and  easy 
living  in  Dublin,  maintaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  that  liberal  hospitality  so  neces- 
sary to  his  success  in  his  profession,  died 
worth  no  less  than  40,000?.  Very  few 
were  the  real  squires,  or  peers  of  Ire- 
land for  the  matter  of  that,  who  left  so 
considerable  a  sum  of  money  behind 
them  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
century. 

Of  all  the  delusions  that  possess  the 
mind  of  the  average  Englishman  as  re- 
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gards  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  and  the 
delusions  are  many  and  great,  none  is 
more  universal,  and  none  is  more  false, 
than  that  the  Irishman  is  careless  or 
indifferent  to  money.  The  ordinary 
Irishman  may  not  be  thrifty,  but  he  is 
acquisitive;  he  may  not  be  economical, 
but  he  is  parsimonious;  he  may  be  un- 
willing to  do  business,  but  he  is  equally 
unwilling  to  spend  money;  he  may  not 
be  fond  of  comfort,  but  he  is  inordi- 
nately fond  of  cash.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  spies  and  informers  of  all  grades 
and  denominations,  of  whom  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  writes,  took  good  care  that  their 
valuable  services  should  be  obtained 
only  for  valuable  consideration  ;  and 
after  spending  the  public  money  with  a 
free  hand  in  the  l  agreeable  discharge  of 
their  public  duties,  they  usually  died, 
not  as  the  moralist  would  describe,  in 
poverty,  obscurity,  and  remorse,  but 
with  a  proud  look  and  a  high  stomach, 
and  a  very  satisfactory  balance  at  their 
banker's.  The  rich  men  in  Ireland  are 
generally  those  who  have  nothing  of 
their  own.  The  man  of  property,  as  a 
rule ,  is  poor.  And  in  Dublin  a  hundred 
years  ago  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
men  who  lived  the  most  luxuriously 
were  those  who  lived  on  public  plunder. 
For  the  superior  classes,  rich  sinecures, 
flagrant  jobs,  "  pensions  on  the  Irish 
establishment ;  "  for  the  middle-class 
informer,  the  Secret  Service  money  ;  for 
the  humbler  servant  of  government, 
mere  robbery.  The  grossest  frauds  pre- 
vailed in  almost  every  department  of 
State.  The  public  stores  were  plun- 
dered with  impunity  in  open  day;  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  military  accou- 
trements condemned  as  useless  were 
boldly  taken  out  of  one  gate  of  the 
magazine  and  brought  in  at  the  other, 
and  charged  anew  to  the  public  account. 
Journeymen  armorers  who  worked  in 
the  arsenal  seldom  went  home  to  their 
meals  without  conveying  away  a  musket, 
a  sword,  or  brace  of  pistols,  as  lawful 

1  The  calling  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  attended 
with  any  special  danger.  The  only  instance  re- 
corded hy  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  an  informer  heing 
killed  by  his  compatriots  is  that  of  Phillips,  a 
priest,  in  January,  1796  (p.  173) ;  and  he  adds  that 
"  punishment  of  informers  by  death  was  not  of  the 
frequency  that  was  supposed." 


perquisites  sanctioned  by  the  Conni- 
vance of  their  superiors.2  Clerks  in  sub- 
ordinate departments,  with  salaries  not 
exceeding  100L  a  year,  kept  handsome 
houses  in  town  and  country,  with  splen- 
did establishments ;  insolvent  squires 
kept  open  house,  and  were  lavish  of 
their  wine-merchant's  claret;  parsimo- 
nious curmudgeons  accumulated  large 
fortunes  ;  rich  usurers  acquired  old  es- 
tates. There  was  a  great  deal  of  what 
was  called  pleasure  ;  there  was  nothing 
that  any  one  could  call  business,  and 
the  "poor  devil,"  as  at  all  times  in  Ire- 
land, went  to  the  wall.  He  was  plun- 
dered by  those  who  had  nothing  better 
to  plunder,  and  he  was  then,  as  now,  a 
pawn  in  the  hands  of  superior  players; 
food  for  political  powder  in  the  sordid 
strife  of  party  warfare.  Such  was  Irish 
society  in  the  days  when  rebellion  was 
at  least  a  possibility.  But  for  over 
ninety  years  that  mitigated  form  of  civil 
war  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Irish 
politics  has  rather  been  a  contest  of  wits 
than  a  contest  of  arms,  a  great  interna- 
tional game,  in  fact,  in  which,  as  in  the 
modern  game  of  poker,  the  boldest  and 
most  unscrupulous  player  commonly 
wins.  Patriotism,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel, but  in  Ireland  it  is  his  first  thought. 
It  is  his  chosen  career  ;  it  is  the  profes- 
sion in  which,  if  his  scoundrelism  be  at 
once  enriched  with  ability  and  adorned 
with  effrontery,  he  is  most  certain  of 
success.  To  say  that  treachery  was  the 
ever  present  refuge  of  a  patriot  would 
be  less  pointed,  but  in  Ireland  it  would 
at  least  be  somewhat  more  exact.  And 
just  as  in  the  world  of  unscrupulous 
finance  there  are  always  men  who  seek 
to  make  money  by  the  failure  of  proj- 
ects which  they  themselves  appear  to 
support,  and  in  whose  success  they  pro- 
fess to  be  deeply  interested,  so  in  the 
no  less  sordid  world  of  Irish  disaffection 
the  informer  springs  into  existence  on 
the  same  day  as  the  plot.  Sprung,  we 
should  say,  rather  than  springs,  for 
times  have  changed,  and  at  the  present 
moment  in  Ireland  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  treason.  The  game  is  played 
with  different  cards.     There  are  no  in- 

2  The  Sham  Squire,  p.  205. 
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formers,  for  there  is  no  information 
worth  purchasing;  nor  is  Secret  Service 
money,  as  of  old,  at  the  disposal  of  Irish 
chief  secretaries.  If  a  separated  Ire- 
land should  ever  again  bring  the  empire 
within  sight  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil 
war,  the  spy  and  his  wages  will  no  doubt 
both  again  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  im- 
perial government.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  country  was 
in  a  condition  of  danger  and  distress, 
the  gravity  of  which  the  vigor  of  Pitt's 
policy,  and  the  splendid  success  of  his 
administration,  have  induced  posterity 
to  forget.  Girt  about  with  foes,  cut  off 
from  the  friendship  of  Europe,  menaced 
with  invasion;  with  commerce  crippled 
and  credit  impaired;  with  incompetent 
generals  and  a  mutinous  fleet,  the  posi- 
tion of  England  was  more  truly  critical 
than  it  had  been  since  England  became 
a  nation.  And  in  all  these  troubles  Ire- 
land, not  as  yet  united  to  Great  Britain, 
was  ever  a  source  of  special  difficulty 
and  of  special  danger. 

The  most  constant  peril  to  which  the 
country  was  exposed  was  that  of  inva- 
sion by  the  French.  It  was  in  Ireland 
that  the  French  were  to  land.  It  was 
indeed  in  Ireland  that  they  actually 
landed,  and  it  was  from  Ireland  that 
proceeded  the  invitation,  the  informa- 
tion, the  envoys  that  made  a  landing  in 
Ireland  a  perpetual  possibility  and  a 
perpetual  danger.  Against  domestic 
treason  the  domestic  spy  was  at  once 
the  most  politic,  the  most  efficacious, 
and  the  least  costly  means  of  defence. 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  bribery,"  as 
was  ingenuously  remarked  at  the  time, 
"in  10,000?.,"  but  10,000?.  would  not 
have  gone  far  in  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  an  army. 

Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  said  by  a  witty  Irish  judge  that  the 
safest  place  in  Ireland  in  which  a  traitor 
could  find  himself  was  the  dock;  and 
the  saying  was  at  once  more  witty  and 
more  true  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
But  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  far  oth- 
erwise ;  the  dock  was  more  than  danger- 
ous, it  was  usually  fatal.  The  secret 
meeting,  the  anonymous  letter,  the  be- 
trayed comrade,  the  bag  of  honest 
guineas  —  rather  in  that  direction  was 


safety  to  be  found ;  how  frequently  and 
how  certainly  we  may  learn  from  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  acute  and  diligent  re- 
searches. The  fact  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  paid  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  spies  and  informers  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  as  is  shown  in  such  full  de- 
tail by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
bribery  of  members  of  Parliament,  by 
which  the  Act  of  Union  is  said  to  have 
been  ultimately  carried  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Dunbar  In- 
gram, in  his  interesting  "  History  of  the 
Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  points  out  (pp.  209-10)  that  the 
whole  amount  of  Secret  Service  money 
that  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  1799  was  5,000?.,  and  in 
1800,  8,000?.  or  10,000?.,  although  a  fur- 
ther 8,000?.  or  10,000?.  a  year  for  five 
years  was  promised  at  the  time.1  "  To 
whom,"  says  Mr.  Ingram,  "was  this 
money  to  be  given?  "  It  is  clear  that 
so  slender  a  fund  would  not  have  pur- 
chased a  majority  in  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
Lord  Cornwallis  himself  (February  8, 
1800),  "  the  enemy  were  offering  5,000?. 
ready  money  for  a  vote,"  2  and  one  of 
the  supporters  of  the  government  actu- 
ally received  4,000?.  from  the  Opposition 
to  change  sides  and  vote  against  the 
Union,  which  he  did  in  the  month  of 
February,  1800  (D.  Ingram,  p.  216). 
Yet,  although  Mr.  Ingram  suggests  that 
"  spies  had  to  be  paid,  informers  main- 
tained, past  services  to  be  remunerated, 
and  rewards  for  apprehension  to  be 
offered,"  he  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  expenditure  of  the  full 
10,000?.  a  year  outside  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament, more  especially  after  the  Union. 
Had  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  statement  been 
before  him  when  he  wrote  in  1887,  he 
would  scarcely  have  been  troubled  in 
his  search.  The  satisfaction  of  such 
hidden  horse-leeches  as  Turner  and 
MaNally,  the  debts  of  honor  that  were 
due  to  O'Leary,  and  Magan,  and  Rey- 

1  Cooke  to  Castlereagh,  April  5, 1800.     Vide  Ross : 
"Cornwallis  Correspondence,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  226. 

2  This  letter  does  not  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  "  Cornwallis  Correspondence"  by  Ross. 
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nolds,  the  maintenance  of  the  useful 
and  unblushing  Higgins,  can  have  been 
barely  provided  for  out  of  that  modest 
fund  for  Secret  Service  which  the  igno- 
rant imaginativeness  of  half-informed 
politicians  has  assigned  to  the  wholesale 
corruption  of  a  patriotic  Parliament. 

The  first  of  the  Irish  informers  whose 
doings  are  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  cel- 
ebrated Arthur  O'Leary,  the  subject  of 
two  eulogistic  biographies,1  "  a  man 
whose  memory  is  worshipped  by  Irish 
Catholic  politicians  with  a  devotion 
which  approaches  idolatry."  O'Leary, 
as  he  was  known  to  the  world,  was  the 
most  fascinating  preacher,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished controversialist  of  his  time. 
A  priest  "  who  had  caught  the  language 
of  toleration,  who  had  mastered  all  the 
chords  of  liberal  philosophy,  and  played 
on  them  like  a  master,  whose  mission 
had  been  to  plead  against  prejudice,  to 
represent  his  country  as  a  bleeding 
lamb,  maligned,  traduced,  oppressed, 
but  ever  praying  for  her  enemies,  as 
eager  only  to  persuade  England  to  offer 
her  hand  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
receive  in  return  the  affectionate  hom- 
age of  undying  gratitude."2  O'Leary, 
like  all  his  fellows  and  successors  in 
office,  enjoyed  not  only  an  unblemished 
but  an  unassailable  reputation. 

No  one  was  more  generally  loved  and  re- 
vered than  Father  O'Leary  [writes  Charles 
Butler].  Yelverton,  speaking  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  said:  "Unattached  to  this 
world's  affairs,  Father  O'Leary  can  have 
none  but  the  purest  motives  of  rendering 
service  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  his 
country."  He  was  the  subject  of  a  grand 
panegyric  from  the  pulpit.  Two  biographies 
of  him  have  been  written  by  anointed 
hands.  Idolized  while  living,  his  memory 
was  cherished  by  thousands.  His  name 
wore  a  halo  ! 

A  man  of  learning,  a  philosopher,  a  Fran- 
ciscan [said  Grattan]  did  the  most  eminent 
service  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  its 
greatest  danger.  .  .  .  Poor  in  everything 
but  genius  and  philosophy,  he  had  no  prop- 
erty at  stake,  no  family  to  fear  for  ;  but  de- 
scending from  the  contemplation  of  wisdom, 

1  One  by  England  in  1822,  and  another  by  Buckley 
pubhshed  as  late  as  1867. 

2  Froude,  The  English  in  Ireland,  ii.  413. 


and  abandoning  the  ornaments  of  fancy,  he 
humanly  undertook  the  task  of  conveying 
duty  and  instruction  to  the  lowest  class  of 
the  people. 

His  manners  [says  Mr.  Pratt]  were  the 
most  winning  and  artless,  anticipating  his 
good- will  and  urbanity  before  he  opened  his 
lips  ;  and  when  they  were  opened,  his  ex- 
pressions did  but  ratify  what  those  manners 
had  before  ensured.  And  you  had  a  further 
earnest  of  this  in  the  benign  and  ineffable 
smile  of  a  countenance  so  little  practised  in 
guile  that  it  at  the  same  time  invited  to  con- 
fidence, and  denoted  an  impossibility  of 
your  being  betrayed.3 

This  smile  of  a  countenance  little 
practised  in  guile  was  perhaps  the  most 
precious  possession  of  the  informer,  and 
as  early  as  1778  the  guileless  ecclesiastic 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  from 
the  British  government.  His  mission, 
indeed,  was  not  to  betray  his  associates 
to  the  hangman,  but  to  induce  his 
friends  to  abstain  from  rebellion.  His 
tracts,  his  pamphlets,  his  addresses 
were  a  skilful  combination  of  patriotic 
bombast  with  sensible  exhortation .  And 
the  pill  must  have  been  very  cunningly 
gilded,  for  we  read  (p.  232)  that  in  1783 
a  distinguished  corps  of  volunteers  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title 
of  chaplain.  "  On  that  memorable  day," 
says  Mr.  Buckley,  "  when  the  delegates 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  met  in  the 
[Dublin]  Rotunda,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  power  that  an  armed  nation  could 
concentrate  for  a  great  national  purpose, 
it  was  gratifying  to  the  assembled 
masses  of  spectators  to  behold  Father 
O'Leary,  as  he  entered  the  building, 
received  at  the  door  by  the  entire  guard 
of  the  volunteers  with  a  full  salute  of 
rested  arms.  He  marched  up  the  hall 
amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  surround- 
ing delegates,  and  in  the  debate  which 
followed  his  name  was  frequently  men- 
tioned with  honor  and  applause." 

With  a  view  to  further  advertising 
and  emphasizing  the  lessons  of  his 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  O'Leary  pub- 
lished, or  caused  to  be  published,  a  sat- 
ire, or  mock  heroic  poem  upon  his  own 
serious  writings,  entitled  u  The  O'Lea- 
riad,"  which  ran  through  two  editions 

2  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  February,  1802. 
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in  Dublin  and  Cork  in  1789.  This  thor- 
oughness of  execution  showed  the  true 
genius  of  double  dealing,  and  the  hero 
of  "  The  O'Leariad  "  was  justly  deemed 
worthy  of  a  higher  sphere.  As  chap- 
lain to  the  Irish  Brigade,  the  functions 
of  an  informer  were  added  to  his  literary 
engagements,  and  his  secret  pension 
was  increased  by  100L  a  year.  So  ably 
did  O'Leary  perform  the  duties  of  his 
double  office,  that  in  1789,  unsuspected 
of  his  friends,  panegyrized  by  Curran 
in  Parliament  as  "  a  man,  to  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  most  innocent  and 
amiable  simplicity  of  manners,  severely 
regulated  by  twenty  years  in  a  cloister," 
the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal  that  was 
struck  in  honor  of  his  virtue  and  his 
patriotism,  O'Leary  was  promoted  from 
the  important  post  of  a  Dublin  informer 
to  the  more  exalted  position  of  a  Lon- 
don spy.  He  was  appointed  by  some 
secret  agency  assistant  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Thomas  Hussey,  Irishman  by  birth, 
Spaniard  by  allegiance,  Trappist  by  pro- 
fession, in  truth  the  secretary  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  in  name  the  chap- 
lain to  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Man- 
chester Square.  The  assistance  that 
was  rendered  by  the  Irish  priest  in  the 
Spanish  Chancery  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined. The  relations  between  Spain  and 
England  at  this  time  were  far  from 
friendly.  War  was  soon  to  be  declared 
between  the  two  countries.  And  Hus- 
sey, though  nominally  only  a  chaplain, 
enjoyed  much  of  the  consideration,  and 
was  entrusted  with  many  of  the  secrets 
of  an  accredited  envoy.1 

1  Hussey's  life  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 
"We  have  not  space  to  pursue  it  at  any  length  in  the 
text.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1741,  and  left  his 
country  at  an  early  age  in  order  to  be  educated,  as 
was  usual  with  Irish  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
in  those  days,  at  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies  in  Spain, 
and  spent  some  years  as  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Charles  III.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1767  to  the  post  of  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  London.  When  Spain 
joined  France  in  the  war  between  England  and 
the  American  colonies,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  of 
course,  quitted  London,  but  he  left  the  conduct  of 
the  Embassy  to  Hussey,  who  behaved  with  so  much 
tact  and  discretion  that  he  secured  the  good-will 
and  regard  of  George  III. ;  and  he  was  even  en- 
trusted, most  strangely,  by  that  orthodox  monarch 
with  two  missions  to  Madrid,  with  the  object  of 
detaching  Spain  from  the  French  alliance.    And 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
all  Hussey's  secrets  were  promptly  con- 
veyed by  this  zealous  assistant  to  Lord 
Sydney  at  the  Home  Office.  But 
O'Leary  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
vulgar  spy.  He  became  a  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  used  his  position 
at  court  to  promote  friendly  relations 
between  the  Whig  party  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  his  en- 
deavors are  said  to  have  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  popularity  of  the 
prince  and  the  prince's  adherents  in 
that  country.  Yet  we  should  scarcely 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
secrets  of  Carlton  House  had  found  their 
way  through  this  most  worthy  channel 
to  the  royal  ear  at  Windsor. 

O'Leary,  like  so  many  other  clever 
Irishmen,  had  an  immense  success  in 
London.  The  pensioner  of  Pitt,  he  was 
the  ally  of  Fox,  and  was,  as  we  are  told, 
"  regarded  with  marked  consideration 
by  Edmund  Burke."  The  companion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Moira,  the  correspondent 
and  legatee  of  chief  informer  Higgins, 
Father  O'Leary  played  off  his  fine 
friends  one  against  another  with  com- 
plete success.  He  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  lion  of  the  hour  in 
London,  where  "  his  portrait  looked  out 
from  the  windows  of  Bond  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  surrounded  by  soul-stirring 
sentiments  culled  from  his  published 
books."  Sentiments,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  been  O'Leary's  strong  point,  and 
they  appear  to  have  captivated  no  less 
modern  and  no  less  distinguished  a  per- 
sonage than  the  late  Lord  O'Hagan. 

Among  O'Leary's  admirers  there  was 
none  more  ardent  than  Lord  Chancellor 
O'Hagan,  in  whose  now  deserted  study  still 
hangs  a  fine  portrait  of  the  friar,  inscribed 
with  soul-stirring  sentiments  on  which 
O'Hagan  had  long  sought  to  shape  his  own 
course.2 

although  these  negotiations  were  not  successful, 
Hussey  retained  the  confidence  of  both  the  Spanish 
and  English  governments.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1792,  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Johnson.  A  mission  to  Ireland  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
of  Maynooth  in  1795,  of  which  he  was  made  the  first 
president.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  died  in  1803. 
2  It  is  impossible_  to  suspect  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of 
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Henry  Grattan,  in  the  life  of  his  father, 
positively  asserts  that 
Mr.  Pitt  offered  a  considerable  pension  to 
O'Leary,  provided  he  would  exert  himself 
among  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen, 
and  write  in  support  of  the  Union  ;  but 
every  application  was  in  vain;  O'Leary 
steadfastly  resisted  Mr.  Pitt's  solicitations, 
and,  though  poor,  he  rejected  the  offers  of 
the  minister,  and  could  not  be  seduced  from 
his  allegiance  to  his  country. 

Thus  trusted  and  praised,  the  good 
friar  died  in  London  in  January,  1802, 
mourned  by  his  contemporaries  and 
honored  with  that  monument  in  St. 
Pancras  "  to  his  virtue  and  talents," 
for  the  restoration  of  which  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Tablet  newspaper,  recall- 
ing his  many  virtues  some  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  opened  a  subscription 
list  in  their  admiring  columns. 

So  much  for  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary. 
But  while  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  for  unmasking  this  ecclesi- 
astical double-dealer,  he  has  made  a 
fuller  and  a  still  more  interesting  dis- 
covery in  the  case  of  a  far  more  impor- 
tant spy,  who  was  known,  even  in  the 
secret  history  of  the  times,  only  as 
"  Lord  Downshire's  friend,"  and  whose 
identity  remained  unsuspected  for  over 
ninety  years.  His  name  was  first  men- 
tioned as  the  arch-informer  by  Mr. 
Lecky *  in  1890  ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  all  doubt  disappears; 
and  this  enigma  of  history  becomes  as 
real  a  personage  as  Pelham  or  Sydney; 
and  his  drafts,  his  aliases,  and  his  alibis, 
which  have  long  been  among  the  best- 
kept  secrets  of  political  espionage,  are 
presented  to  us  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  speeches  of  Grattan  or  the  letters 
of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis.  For  the 
story  of  the  first  appearance  of  this 
prince  of  spies,  as  far  as  it  was  known 
to  the  political  students  of  three  gener- 
ations, we  cannot  improve  upon  the 
language  of  Mr.  Froude,  which  is  cited 

any  spice  of  malice  as  regards  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland;  hut  his  com- 
pliment to  Lord  O'Hagan  is  a  little  awkward. 

1  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  400-1.  Mr.  Lecky  devotes  hut  a  single 
paragraph  to  Turner,  and  identifies  him,  without 
either  elaboration  or  emphasis,  with  Lord  Down- 
shire's mysterious  friend. 


at  length  in  the  volume  that  lies  before 
us:  — 

One  night,  early  in  October,  1797,  a  per- 
son came  to  the  house  of  Lord  Downshire 
in  London,  and  desired  to  see  him  immedi- 
ately. Lord  Downshire  went  into  the  hall 
and  found  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak,  with  a 
hat  slouched  over  his  face,  who  requested  a 
private  interview.  The  duke  (sic)  took  him 
into  his  library,  and  when  he  threw  off  his 
disguise  recognized  in  his  visitor  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted. Lord  Downshire' s  " '  friend ' '  (the 
title  under  which  he  was  always  subse- 
quently described)  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Ulster  Eevolutionary  Committee.  .  .  . 
He  stipulated  only,  as  usual,  that  he  should 
never  be  called  on  to  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  prosecute  any  one  who  might  be 
taken  up  in  consequence  of  his  discoveries. 

Lord  Downshire  agreed  to  his  conditions; 
but,  as  it  was  then  late,  he  desired  him  to 
return  and  complete  his  story  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  said  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
even  in  London.  He  could  not  venture  a 
second  time  to  Lord  Downshire,  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  observed  by  his  servants. 
Downshire  appointed  the  empty  residence 
of  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood.  Thither 
he  went  the  next  day  in  a  hackney  coach. 
The  door  was  left  unlocked,  and  he  entered 
unseen  by  any  one.  Lord  Downshire  then 
took  down  from  his  lips  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
by  whom  the  whole  movement  was  at  that 
time  directed.  He  next  related  at  consid- 
erable length  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Irishmen  during  the  two  past  years,  the 
division  of  opinion,  the  narrow  chance  by 
which  a  rising  had  been  escaped  in  Dublin 
in  the  spring,  and  his  own  subsequent  ad- 
ventures. He  had  fled  with  others  from 
Belfast  in  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
leaders.  .  .  .  He  had  been  naturally  inti- 
mate with  the  other  Irish  refugees.  Napper 
Tandy  was  strolling  about  the  streets  in 
uniform,  and  calling  himself  a  major. 
Hamilton  Rowan  had  been  pressed  to  re- 
turn, but  preferred  safety  in  America,  and 
professed  himself  sick  of  politics.  After 
this,  "the  person"— as  Lord  Downshire 
called  his  visitor,  keeping  even  the  Cabinet 
in  ignorance  of  his  name — came  to  the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  visit  to  England. 

He  had  discovered  that  all  important 
negotiations  between  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  in  Dublin  and  their  Paris  agents 
through    Lady   Edward's    hands. 
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The  Paris  letters  were  transmitted  first  to 
her  at  Hamburg.  By  her  they  were  for- 
warded to  Lady  Lucy  Fitzgerald  in  London. 
From  London  Lady  Lucy  was  able  to  send 
them  on  unsuspected.  Being  himself  im- 
plicitly trusted,  both  by  Lady  Edward  and 
by  Lady  Lucy,  he  believed  he  could  give 
the  government  information  which  would 
enable  them  to  detect  and  examine  these 
letters  in  their  transit  through  the  post. 

"No  entry  could  have  been  more  dra- 
matic ;  no  information  could  have  been 
more  acceptable  ;  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, no  assistance  could  have  been 
more  valuable. 

An  arrangement  was  concluded.  He  con- 
tinued at  Hamburg  as  Lady  Edward's  guest 
and  most  trusted  friend,  saw  every  one  who 
came  to  her  house,  kept  watch  over  her 
letter-bag,  was  admitted  to  close  and  secret 
conversations  upon  the  prospect  of  French 
interference  in  Ireland  with  Reinhard,  the 
Minister  of  the  Directory  there,  and  he  reg- 
ularly kept  Lord  Downshire  informed  of 
everything  which  would  enable  Pitt  to 
watch  the  conspiracy. 

"A  cool  five  hundred,"  demanded  by 
"the  person"  "with  all  deference," 
was  promptly  provided,  and  "  the  per- 
son "  took  up  his  post  of  observation  at 
Hamburg.  Here  he  is  introduced  to  us 
by  Mr.  Fitzpatnck  as  Samuel  Turner, 
Esq.,  barrister  and  doctor  of  laws,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  And  hence  he  is  tracked  and 
traced  through  his  various  voyages  and 
disguises  from  his  early  profession  of 
patriotism  in  rebel  Ulster,  to  the  day  of 
his  death  by  a  friendly  bullet  in  a  duel 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Previous  to  the 
year  1796  Samuel  Turner,  of  Turner's 
Glen,  near  JSTewry,  in  the  County  Ar- 
magh, is  first  known  to  fame  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  great  confederacy  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  he  is  found  posing 
in  the  double  rOle  of  martyr  and  hero, 
winning  alternately  the  admiration  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  people.  A  public 
quarrel  with  the  notorious  Luttrell, 
Lord  Carhampton,  commander  of  the 
king's  forces  in  Ireland,  about  the  color 
of  his  neckcloth,  when  the  fiery  patriot 
insisted  upon  challenging  the  king's 
representative  in  the  public  streets  of 
Newry,  did  much  no  doubt  to  increase 
his  reputation  both  as  a  rebel  and  as  a 


fire-eater.  And  it  was  arranged  at 
headquarters  that,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  the  NTewry  contingent  of 
the  Irish  army  should  march  under  his 
command.  Having  thus  graduated  in 
treason  at  home,  Doctor  Turner  was 
enabled  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
successful  practice  of  treachery  abroad. 
His  first  service  was  the  betrayal  of* 
Quigley,  O'Connor,  and  Leary,  who 
were  arrested  at  Margate  on  their  way 
to  France  as  envoys  from  the  Irish  reb- 
els to  the  Directory.  Quigley  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  hanged.  But  Turner 
was  not  suspected  by  his  friends  ;  in- 
deed, almost  immediately  afterwards 

Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  sent  him  on  to 
Paris  with  a  letter  to  her  brother-in-law, 
General  Yalence.  By  Valence  he  had  been 
introduced  to  Hoche  and  De  la  Croix.  He 
had  seen  Talleyrand  and  had  talked  at 
length  with  him  on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

Talleyrand,  suspicious  as  he  was  of  all 
men  and  things,  seems  to  have  been 
completely  deceived  by  this  Irish  doctor 
of  laws. 

The  betrayer  tells  Talleyrand  that  "the 
spirit  of  the  North  was  completely  broken." 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  was  in  the 
North  that  the  real  martial  spirit  of  the 
United  Irishmen  blazed,  and  there  the  best 
battles  were  afterwards  fought  under  the 
leadership  of  Orr  and  Monroe.  Turner  was 
anxious  to  make  the  French  turn  their 
thoughts  of  invasion  to  other  points  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that  in 
August,  1798,  Humbert's  expedition,  em- 
bracing not  one  thousand  men,  landed  at 
Killala,  among  the  starved  and  unarmed 
peasantry  of  Connaught.  He  calculated  on 
meeting  enthusiastic  support ;  but  as  Mr. 
Lecky  says,  it  soon  became  apparent  how 
fatally  he  had  been  deceived.  After  winning 
one  battle,  and  losing  another,  Humbert 
surrendered  to  Cornwallis. 

At  his  post  in  Hamburg,  Turner  was 
ever  on  the  alert.  The  election  of  Law- 
less, afterwards  Lord  Cloncurry,  to  a 
seat  on  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
United  Irishmen  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  Lord  Downshire  by  his 
"friend,"  as  well  as  the  details  of  a 
rebel  mission  of  Arthur  O'Connor  to 
Hoche  in  Switzerland,  and  afterwards 
in  France.  Both  Lawless  and  O'Connor 
were   arrested  ;   but  Turner  remained 
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unsuspected.  More  than  this,  indeed, 
he  succeeded  in  convincing  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  that  one  Lewins,  an 
Irish  rebel  envoy  to  France,  whose  pres- 
ence was  no  doubt  inconvenient  to  him 
at  Hamburg,  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause. 
Reinhard,  the  French  minister,  was  no 
fitter  to  cope  in  diplomacy  with  the 
young  Irish  barrister  than  was  Talley- 
rand himself.  Turner  was  the  most 
trusted  Irishman  out  of  Ireland.  In 
the  summer  of  1797  a  memorial  was 
forwarded  through  Reinhard  at  Ham- 
burg to  the  French  Directory  by  one 
Macnevin,  a  clever  Irish  rebel,  supply- 
ing exhaustive  if  not  wholly  trustworthy 
information  upon  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  asking  for  the  armed  intervention 
of  France  in  that  country ;  and  one 
Jagerhorn,  a  Swede,  was  sent  from 
France  to  treat  with  the  Executive  of 
the  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin.  Thanks 
to  the  vigilance  of  Turner,  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  was  delivered  in  Downing 
Street  about  the  same  time  that  the 
original  was  received  in  Paris,  and  Mon- 
sieur Jagerhorn  was  stopped  in  London 
on  his  way  to  Ireland.  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  go  over  from  Dublin  to  see 
him  in  London,  where,  of  course,  he 
was  carefully  watched.  But  it  was  now 
high  time  that  the  patriotic  Turner 
should  show  himself  in  Ireland.  His 
absence  might  be  attributed  to  wavering 
treason.  His  challenge  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  retirement  to  Hamburg, 
but  his  protracted  absence  might  cause 
suspicion.  So,  braving  every  danger, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Dublin,  and 
even  "  attended  several  meetings  of  the 
Ulster  delegates,"  after  which  he  was 
free  to  return  to  London,  where,  we  are 
told,  he  "  saw  a  good  deal  of  Jagerhorn 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  " !  At  the 
same  time  he  was  urged  by  Reinhard  to 
come  over  to  Hamburg  as  the  only  mode 
in  which  he  could  "  serve  his  country 
and  the  Republic."  "I  instantly  ac- 
quiesced," he  writes  to  Lord  Down- 
shire,  "  and  told  Monsieur  Reinhard  that 
I  had  arranged  matters  with  Lord  Ed- 
ward in  London  for  that  purpose." 
Early  in  July,  accordingly,  Turner  pro- 


ceeded to  Hamburg.  On  the  twelfth  of 
that  month  Reinhard  reports  his  arrival 
to  De  la  Croix  in  Paris,  and  concludes 
his  despatch  :  "I  have  just  received  a 
memorial  in  which  Mr.  Jagerhorn  gives 
me  an  account  of  his  journey.  I  will 
send  it  you  by  the  next  courier.  That 
estimable  Swede  has  again  manifested 
great  devote dness  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  surprising  to  us 
that  by  some  marvellous  sleight  of  hand 
a  copy  of  the  estimable  Swede's  secret 
report  found  its  way  to  Whitehall  almost 
as  soon  as  the  original  was  received  in 
Paris,  and  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
"  Castlereagh  Papers."  l  Turner's  skill 
in  diverting  suspicion  from  himself  to 
others  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
his  accomplishments  ;  and  we  read  with 
infinite  amusement  that  the  person  sus- 
pected and  accused,  after  nine  years' 
deliberation,  of  having  betrayed  Jager- 
horn's  secret  to  the  English  Cabinet 
was  no  other  than  Reinhard  himself  ! 

Macnevin  published  his  "Pieces  of  Irish 
History"  at  New  York  in  1807,  and  notices 
the  betrayal  of  the  memorial  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  French  government.  Up 
to  that  time,  and  until  his  death  in  1840,  he 
does  not  seem  to  suspect  Turner.  Had  any 
such  doubt  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  avow  it.  At  p.  146  of  his 
book  Macnevin  inveighs  against  a  "profli- 
gate informer,"  "a  ruffian  of  the  name  of 
Reynolds;"  but  Reynolds's  treachery  was 
confined  to  the  arrests  at  Bond' s  in  Dublin, 
and  did  not  take  place  until  March,  1798. 
Ten  pages  further  on  Macnevin  speaks  of 
the  "unparalleled  fidelity  of  the  United 
Irish  Body."  Dr.  Macnevin  was  struck  by 
the  knowledge  the  government  had  acquired 
of  the  "negotiations  of  the  United  Irish- 
men with  foreign  States,"  and,  he  adds, 
"at  this  time  one  of  the  deputies  [i.e.,  him- 
self] had  personal  evidence  of  its  extent  and 
accuracy.  That  knowledge  was  obtained 
from  some  person  in  the  pay  of  England 
and  in  the  confidence  of  France."  And  Dr. 
Macnevin  then  proceeds  to  point  to  Rein- 
hard by  name  ! 

And  Macnevin,  who  suspected  the 
faithful  Duckett  of  being  an  English 
spy,  praises  the  zeal  and  talents  of 
Turner  ! 

1  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  i.  286-8. 
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The  account  of  the  pleasant  supper 
party  at  Hamburg,  where  Kapper  Tandy 
was  found,  strangely  enough,  in  the 
company  of  Turner,  and  was  then  and 
there  arrested,  without  excessive  regard 
to  the  law  of  nations,  is  fully  told  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  although  he  confuses  the 
peerages  of  Minto  and  St.  Germans,  the 
Elliots  and  the  Eliots,  the  Hague  and 
Hamburg,  the  first  consulship  and  the 
Directory,  and  other  matters  foreign  to 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  in  a  way  that  is 
quite  unlike  his  punctilious  and  usually 
most  accurate  treatment  of  the  subjects 
with  which  he  is  more  familiar.  His 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  tapper 
Tandy  in  Hamburg  may  be  read  with 
advantage  in  an  age  when  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  comfort  of  political  prison- 
ers is  so  severely  criticised  :  — 

He  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  little  larger 
than  a  grave  ;  he  was  loaded  with  irons  ;  he 
was  chained  by  an  iron  that  communicated 
from  his  arm  to  his  leg,  and  that  so  short  as 
to  grind  into  his  flesh.  Food  was  cut  into 
shapeless  lumps,  and  flung  to  him  by  his 
keepers  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  beast ;  he  had  no  bed  to  lie  on, 
not  even  straw  to  coil  himself  up  in  if  he 
could  have  slept. 

After  the  Union,  Turner,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  unsuspected  pension, 
returned  to  Dublin  and  was  living  in  a 
fine  house  facing  St.  Stephen's  Green, 
when  the  abortive  outbreak  in  1803  once 
more  suggested  the  employment  of  his 
services,  and  the  manner  of  his  new 
entrance  upon  the  scene  is  eminently 
characteristic.  He  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  crown  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham 
Gaol,  where  he  at  once  became  the 
trusted  counsellor  and  sympathetic  con- 
fidant of  his  fellow-captives. 

"Samuel  Turner,  Esquire,"  of  imposing 
presence  and  indomitable  mien,  a  veteran 
in  "the  cause,"  the  man  who  had  chal- 
lenged the  commander-in-chief,  the  envoy 
to  France,  the  exile  of  Erin,  the  friend  of 
Lord  Edward  and  Pamela,  the  disinherited 
by  his  father,  the  victim  of  State  persecu- 
tion, now  stood  before  his  fellow-prisoners 
the  "  Ecce  Homo"  of  martyrdom,  com- 
manding irresistibly  their  confidence.  Of 
his  detention  in  Kilmainham  Dr.  Madden 
knows  nothing  ;  but  he  mentions  that  Tur- 
ner accompanied  the  State  prisoners — nine- 
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teen  in  number — to  Fort  George  in  Scot- 
land, the  final  scene  of  their  captivity. 
Here  Turner's  work  was  so  adroitly  per- 
formed that  we  find  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity  suspected  instead. 

No  less  solid  a  rebel  than  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmet  was  suspected  by  no  less 
astute  a  patriot  than  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  a  duel  was  hardly  prevented  be- 
tween the  true  patriots.  Having  per- 
formed his  task,  Turner  was  liberated, 
returned  to  Dublin,  and,  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  indomitable  patriotism, 
took  upon  himself  to  call  out  D'Esterre, 
who  had  challenged  Daniel  O'Connell, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  in  single  com- 
bat by  him.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  public  appearance  of  Turner, 
who  was  himself  killed  shortly  after- 
wards in  a  duel  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  pro- 
voked by  a  private  quarrel  with  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Boyce. 

It  has  usually  been  assumed,  without 
very  close  examination,  that  the  hard- 
ships and  unfair  treatment  to  which  his 
Majesty's  seamen  were  exposed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  were  the  only 
causes  of  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and 
the  Nore  in  1797.  The  outbreaks  them- 
selves, indeed,  have  been  passed  over 
lightly  by  historians  as  a  subject  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  ; 
and  English  writers  have  preferred 
dilating  upon  the  glorious  victory  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  February  and  that 
of  Camperdown  in  October  to  dwelling 
upon  the  dark  and  disastrous  days l  in 
May  and  June,  when  England,  at  war 
with  the  world,  was  well-nigh  without  a 
fleet;  when  the  three  per  cents.,  that 
had  touched  one  hundred  before  the 
war,  were  sold  as  low  as  forty-five, 
and  Parker,  with  twenty-four  powerful 
ships,  blockaded  the  Thames  and  threat- 
ened to  storm  London.  Of  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  mutinies,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick supplies  at  least  an  additional 
explanation,  and  one  that  is  well  de- 
serving of  our  attention,  for  he  makes 
it  appear  that  the  fleet  was  largely 
manned  by  disaffected  Irishmen.     Tone 

1  In  the  six  large  volumes  in  which  James  has 
written  the  Naval  History  of  England  from  1793  to 
1827,  two  pages  only  (pp.  63,  64,  vol.  ii.)  are  devoted 
to  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  ! 
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assured  Carnot,  early  in  1797,  that  En- 
gland had  recently  raised  eighty  thou- 
sand men  in  Ireland  for  her  navy.  Tone, 
of  course,  lied.  But  the  number,  even 
according  to  the  official  returns,  was 
considerable,  mounting  to  over  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Among 
the  delegates  who  acted  as  commanders 
under  Parker,  the  leader  of  the  muti- 
neers —  a  man  whom  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  to  be  an  Irish 
rebel,  though  positive  proof  is  wanting 
as  to  his  identity  —  we  find  such  names 
as  O'Brien,  who  was  hanged  at  the 
yardarm,1  Donovan,  Sullivan,  Walshe, 
Brady,  McCarthy,  MacGuinness,  Coffey, 
and  Brennan.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  crews  were  largely  sworn  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land ;  "  to  be  faithful  to  their  brethren 
who  were  fighting  against  tyranny;  "  to 
carry  a  portion  of-  the  fleet  into  Irish 
ports,  and  to  hoist,  instead  of  the  union 
jack,  a  green  flag  emblazoned  with  Erin 
go  Bragh.2  Lee,  another  of  the  ring- 
leaders, was  a  "  determined  United 
Irishman,"  and  but  one  of  many  who 
had  joined  the  fleet  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  exciting  a  mutiny.  And  Lee  acted  in 
concert  with  Duckett,  a  well-known  Irish 
rebel,  on  shore,  who  was  more  than 
once  suspected  of  being  an  informer, 
but  whose  memory  is  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  from  any  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity with  Pitt. 

Duckett  is  at  Hamburg;  he  has  denounced 
Stone  at  Paris  as  a  traitor.  I  hear  he 
[Duckett]  has  got  money  from  the  [French] 
government  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
mutiny  in  the  English  Fleet.  Stone  is  the 
man  who  had  been  tried  in  1795  for  high 
treason,  and  found  guilty.  But  Duckett, 
though  a  staunch  rebel,  may  have  had  good 


i  The  mutiny  at  Spithead  in  April  and  May,  it 
must  always  be  remembered,  was  an  affair  of  very 
different  character  from  that  of  the  Nore,  where 
Parker  commanded,  in  May  and  June.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  is  very  nearly  identified  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
with  one  Parker,  a  man  of  "  persuasive  oratorical 
powers  "  (p.  277),  employed  by  the  Irish  secretary 
in  Dublin  in  1784  as  spy.  He  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  very  faithful  to  his  employers, 
and  is  described  by  Orde  as  "  an  accomplished  orator 
and  a  good  hand  at  sedition." 

2  Beport  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1799. 


reason  for  denouncing  Stone  three  years 
later. 

Duckett's  correspondence  with  De  la 
Croix,  the  French  war  minister,  and 
Truguet,  the  minister  of  marine,  was 
revealed  by  Turner  from  Hamburg. 
And  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  revelation. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  of  Tone, 
who  hated  Duckett,  "  whom  he  con- 
stantly snubs  and  denounces  "  as  a  rival 
envoy  from  Ireland  to  the  Directory 
"  in  Paris,"  there  would  have  been  a 
hearty  co-operation  by  the  French,  and 
the  results  of  the  mutinies  might  have 
been  very  different-  But  the  duplicity 
of  Turner,  the  simplicity  of  Duckett, 
the  vain  suspicions  of  Tone,  puzzled 
the  French  ministers,  and  nothing  was 
done  to  support  the  mutineers. 

There  seems  [says  Tone,  writing  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1797]  to  be  a  fate  in  this  business. 
Five  weeks — I  believe  six  weeks — the  En- 
glish Fleet  was  paralyzed  by  the  mutinies 
at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  Nore. 
The  sea  was  open,  and  nothing  to  prevent 
both  the  Dutch  and  French  fleets  to  put  to 
sea.  Well,  nothing  was  ready  ;  that  pre- 
cious opportunity,  which  we  can  never  ex- 
pect to  return,  was  lost ;  and  now  that  at 
last  we  are  ready  here,  the  wind  is  against 
us,  the  mutiny  is  quelled,  and  we  are  sure 
to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  At 
Brest  it  is,  I  fancy,  still  worse.  Had  we 
been  in  Ireland  at  the  moment  of  the  insur- 
rection at  the  Nore,  we  should  beyond  a 
doubt  have  had  at  least  that  fleet,  and  God 
only  knows  the  influence  which  such  an 
event  might  have  had  on  the  whole  British 
Navy. 

Yet  more  remarkable  than  Arthur 
O'Leary,  or  even  than  Samuel  Turner, 
in  his  power  of  deceiving  his  friends 
was  the  unapproachable  Leonard  Mc- 
Nally.  Mr.  Froude  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  an  in- 
former, and  though  Mr.  Lecky  has 
sketched  his  career  in  half-a-dozen  of 
his  most  admirable  pages,  due  credit 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  the 
completeness  of  his  last  revelations. 
McNally  began  his  professional  life  as 
a  briefless  barrister  and  a  very  success- 
ful writer  of  plays  in  London.  The 
opening  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  on 
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September  23, 1782,  was  commemorated 
by  a  prelude  from  McNally's  pen. 

No  name  seems  to  have  been  more  popu- 
lar with  the  pit  and  galleries,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen  for  him  showed 
itself  in  odd  ways.  Kemble  somewhere 
describes  an  Irishman  at  Drury  Lane  indig- 
nantly claiming  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
for  McNally  ;  and  when  a  spectator,  duly 
challenged,  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to 
dispute  the  point  with  him,  his  tormentor 
said,  still  trying  to  foster  a  quarrel,  "But 
perhaps  you  don't  believe  me?  "  Again  the 
man  received  a  polite  assurance  which 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  ;  but  five  minutes 
later  "Pat,"  observing  Kemble  whispering 
to  a  companion,  came  over  in  an  attitude 
still  more  menacing — "Maybe  your  friend 
doesn't  believe  that  the  play  is  written  by 
Leonard  McNally?" — and  to  avoid  a  scene 
both  were  glad  to  decamp. 

But  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  more 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  law  if  not 
out  of  treachery  in  his  own  country  than 
he  was  able  to  draw  from  the  ill-supplied 
exchequer  of  Covent  Garden,  he  mi- 
grated to  Dublin,  and  soon  found  him- 
self no  less  appreciated  at  the  Four 
Courts  than  he  had  been  in  Drury  Lane. 
In  England  he  had  been  but  a  writer  of 
plays  ;  in  Ireland  he  showed  himself  a 
most  consummate  and  successful  actor 
in  the  great  drama  of  rebellion.  As 
early  as  1790  he  was  admitted  a  freeman 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  ' '  for  his  services 
to  his  country,"  and  by  1794  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  barristers  of  the 
popular  party,  the  colleague  of  Curran, 
Ponsonby,  Emmet,  and  constituting 
with  them,  says  Mr.  Eroude,  "  the  lead- 
ing strength  of  Irish  Liberalism  "  of  the 
day.1  He  was  described,  moreover,2  in 
a  popular  history  as  "the  man  most 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  who  most 
hated  them  and  was  most  hated  by  them; 
who,  amidst  the  military  audience,  stood 
by  Curran's  side  while  he  denounced 
oppression,  defied  power,  and  dared 
every  danger! "  He  uniformly  took 
the  popular  side  on  all  questions.  The 
bar  meeting  to  denounce  the  Union 
on    December    9,   1798,   included    him 

1  Froude,  "  The  English  in  Ireland,"  hi.  117-120. 
Lecky,  "  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," vol.  vii.,  pp.  136-142. 

2  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,  hy  Philips. 


amongst  the  most  patriotic  orators.  In 
the  eyes  of  young  Ireland  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  halo  surrounded  his  head. 
At  the  trial  of  Sheridan  and  Kirwan, 
two  Catholic  delegates,  he  spoke  warmly 
against  the  sheriff  and  others  for  tam- 
pering with  the  jury,  and  when  called 
to  order  by  the  bench,  he  excused  him- 
self by  saying,  "that  where  the  heart 
and  the  understanding  went  together  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  bounds."  He  not 
only  boasted  of  being  a  United  Irish- 
man, but  he  actually  challenged  and 
fought  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  for  having 
used  "disparaging  language"  towards 
that  celebrated  rebel  association.  His 
seconds  in  the  duel,  Sheares  and  Bage- 
nal  Harvey,  were  both  hanged  in  the 
following  year  for  treason.3  And  not 
only  by  the  populace,  but  by  his  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  was  McNally 
trusted  and  admired.  Upon  a  celebrated 
occasion 

John  Philpot  Curran,  embracing  McNally, 
said,  "My  old  and  excellent  friend,  I  have 
long  known  and  respected  the  honesty  of 
your  heart,  but  never  until  this  occasion 
was  I  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  your 
abilities.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  paying 
compliments  where  they  are  undeserved." 
Tears  fell  from  Mr.  Curran  as  he  hung  over 
his  friend.  Emotion  spread  to  the  Bench, 
and  Judge  Chamberlain  and  Baron  Smith 
warmly  complimented  McNally. 

No  other  member  of  the  brotherhood 
of  United  Irishmen  could  have  produced 
such  unimpeachable  testimony  at  once 
to  the  ardor  of  his  disaffection  and  to 
the  purity  of  his  professional  reputation. 
Yet  this  most  unimpeachable  of  patriots 
was,  in  truth,  the  basest  of  spies,  the 
most  shameless  of  informers.  As  early 
as  1790  Mr.  Eitzpatrick  finds  him  be- 
traying his  client,  Lord  Sherborne,  in 
some  legal  proceedings  in  Westmeath, 
and  in  1792  he  certainly  disclosed  the 
case  of  Napper  Tandy  to  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment when  he  represented  that  fiery 
little  rebel  in  court.  Mr.  Lecky,  less 
minutely  informed,  considered  that  Mc- 
Nally's  treachery  dates  only  from  1794, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  one  Jack- 
son,4 an  English  clergyman,  who  had 

s  Northern  Star,  March  3,  1797. 

4  In  early  life  Jackson  was  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
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unhappily  come  to  Ireland  on  a  secret 
mission  from  France,  and  who  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  defended  by  McNally,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

Jackson,  shortly  before  his  death  [Mr. 
Lecky  goes  on  to  say]  found  an  opportunity 
of  writing  four  short  letters,  recommending 
his  wife  and  child,  and  a  child  who  was  still 
unborn,  to  two  or  three  friends,  and  to  the 
care  of  the  French  nation,  and  he  also  drew 
up  a  will  leaving  all  he  possessed  to  his 
wife,  and  entrusting  M cNally  with  the  pro- 
tection of  her  interests.  He  wrote  at  the 
bottom  of  it  "  Signed  and  sealed  in  presence 
of  my  dearest  friend,  whose  heart  and  prin- 
ciples ought  to  recommend  him  as  a  worthy 
citizen  — Leonard  McNally."  These  pre- 
cious documents  he  entrusted,  when  dying, 
to  his  friend,  and  about  three  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Jackson,  McNally  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  government. 
(Lecky,  vol.  vii.,  p.  141.) 

If  this  really  was  the  beginning  of 
MaNally's  career  as  a  spy,  he  certainly 
belied  the  adage,  Nemo  repents  fuit  tur- 
pissimus,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  that  he  was  al- 
ready, in  1794,  a  practised  informer. 
From  this  time,  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  regularly  betrayed  to  the 
crown  the  line  of  defence  contemplated 
by  his  clients,  and  gave  other  informa- 
tion which  he  could  only  have  received 
in  professional  confidence  ;  and  the 
government  archives  still  contain  sev- 
eral of  his  briefs  noted  in  his  own  hand. 

He  was  also  able,  in  a  manner  not  less 
base,  to  furnish  the  government  with  early 
and  most  authentic  evidence  about  conspira- 
cies which  were  forming  in  France.  James 
Tandy  .  .  .  was  his  intimate  friend  ;  Mc- 
Nally,  by  his  means,  saw  nearly  every  letter 
that  arrived  from  Napper  Tandy,  and  some 
of  those  which  came  from  Rowan  and  Rey- 
nolds. The  substance  of  these  letters  was 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  government, 
and  they  sometimes  contained  information 
of  much  value.     Besides  this,  as  a  lawyer 

ton's  agent  in  her  infamous  attack  on  Foote,  and 
figures  as  Father  O'Donovan  in  the  "  Trip  to  Calais," 
where  the  duchess  herself  is  introduced  as  Lady 
Kitty  Crocodile.  Jackson  was  afterwards  a  spy  in 
French  pay,  and  going  over  to  Ireland  was  betrayed 
to  the,  government  by  his  friend  and  accomplice 
Cocayne.  He  cheated  the  hangman  by  taking 
poison  as  soon  as  the  verdict  Avas  pronounced,  and 
died  actually  in  the  dock  as  sentence  of  death  was 
being  pronounced. 


in  considerable  practice,  constantly  going  on 
circuit,  and  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of 
sedition,  McNally  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  was  able  to  give  very  valuable  warnings 
about  the  prevailing  dispositions. 
Valuable,  no  doubt,  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  informer,  yet  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  McNally,  the  successful 
barrister,  the  popular  playwright,  the 
well-remunerated  author,1  the  admired 
patriot,  should  have  adopted  the  uncer- 
tain profession  of  a  spy.  That  he  was 
well  paid  was  a  matter  of  course.  Nor 
was  he  backward  in  claiming  his 
wages  :  — 

Without  money  [he  writes]  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  what  is  expected.  Those  Spar- 
tans wish  to  live  like  Athenians  in  matters 
of  eating  and  drinking.  They  live  so  among 
each  other,  and  without  ability  to  entertain 
I  cannot  live  with  them,  and  without  living 
with  them  I  cannot  learn  from  them. 

There  is  rarely  much  of  the  Spartan 
in  those  feasts  that  are  paid  for  out  of 
the  secret  service  money  of  either  estab- 
lished governments  or  patriotic  leagues. 
Hospitality,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
pages  is  regarded  with  some  suspicion, 
"  a  means  to  an  end,"  2  as  it  was,  no 
doubt,  with  the  McNallys  and  the  Hig- 
ginses  of  jovial  Dublin  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  however  the  money  was 
spent,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration,  the  busi- 
ness itself  was  certainly  congenial  to 
Mr.  McNally's  nature,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  him  with  an  artistic  com- 
pleteness that  positively  commands  our 
admiration.  A  spice  of  persecution  was 
needed  at  times  to  maintain  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  martyr,  and,  accordingly,  a 
silver  cup  bearing  a  patriotic  motto  was 
torn  from  his  house  by  the  police,  and 
the  outrage  called  forth  one  of  Curran's 
most  impassioned  bursts  of  eloquence. 
The  seizure,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
of  a  friendly  rather  than  a  hostile  char- 
acter—  a  well-prepared  scene,  in  fact, 
in  the  great  comedy  of  the  "Pure  and 

1  He  received  no  less  than  2,500Z.  for  his  book, 
"  The  Irish  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

2  "'"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?'  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly  "  is  his  comment  on  an  ordinary 
invitation  to  dinner.    Parlor,  it  may  be  noted,  sig- 

I  nines,  in  the  language  of  Dublin,  a  dining-room. 
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Persecuted  Patriot,"  and  when  the  inci- 
dent had  served  its  purpose,  the  cup 
was  returned,  together  with  very  hand- 
some compensation  in  cash.  McNally's 
version  of  the  episode  prepared  ad  usum 
populi  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

A  sergeant  waited  upon  him,  and  deliv- 
ered a  verbal  command  from  Major  Sandys 
to  surrender  the  cup.  Mr.  McNally  refused, 
and  commissioned  the  messenger  to  carry 
hack  such  an  answer  as  so  daring  a  requisi- 
tion suggested.  The  sergeant  .  .  .  respect- 
fully remonstrated  upon  the  imprudence  of 
provoking  Major  Sandys.  The  consequences 
soon  appeared  :  the  sergeant  returned  with 
a  body  of  soldiers,  who  paraded  before  Mr. 
McNally's  door,  and  were  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  extremities  if  the  cup  was  not  de- 
livered up.  Upon  Mr.  McNally' s  acquaint- 
ing Lord  Kilwarden  with  the  outrage,  the 
latter  burst  into  tears  and,  exclaiming  that 
"his  own  sideboard  might  be  the  next  ob- 
ject of  plunder,  if  such  atrocious  practices 
were  not  checked,"  lost  not  an  instant  in 
procuring  the  restitution  of  the  property. 
The  cup  was  accordingly  sent  back  with  the 
inscription  erased.     (P.  191.) 

"  McNally's  account  of  the  robbery  of 
his  silver  cup,"  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
rather  naively,  "  was  part  of  his  stock 
in  trade,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  twenty 
times  its  price  he  would  not  have  been 
without  it."  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  for  we  have  seen  in  more 
modern  times  even  less  costly  articles 
of  personal  property  become  valuable 
as  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  mod- 
ern Irish  patriot. 

"  Ninety-eight  "  came  and  went.  Mc- 
Nally was,  of  course,  the  most  trusted 
prisoners'  counsel  in  Dublin.  But, 
strange  to  say,  most  of  his  clients  were 
convicted  ;  many  were  executed.  The 
century  came  to  an  end.  The  Union 
was  effected.  But  in  1803  the  popular 
confidence  in  the  patriotic  barrister  was 
still  undiminished,  and  he  was  retained 
as  counsel  for  the  defence  of  Kobert 
Emmet  and  the  other  rebels  who  were 
to  be  tried  before  the  Special  Commis- 
sion in  the  August  of  that  year.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  all  their  secrets 
found  their  way  to  Dublin  Castle,  and 
that  notes  of  drafts  on  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice Fund  in  favor  of  L.  M.  are  of  fre- 


quent occurrence  in  the  private  accounts 
of  the  Treasury  in  that  year. 

Although  the  services  of  the  informer 
were  in  but  slight  request  after  the  ris- 
ing of  1803,  McNally  continued  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  government  and 
the  esteem  of  his  patriotic  friends  ;  dis- 
tinguished as  an  advocate,  as  Mr.  Curran 
tells  us,  "by  the  intrepidity  of  his  lan- 
guage "  in  court,  while  he  was  regularly 
handing  over  such  of  his  briefs  as  might 
contain  any  shred  of  interesting  infor- 
mation to  the  authorities  whom  he  so 
intrepidly  denounced.  His  last  act  of 
espionage,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
occurred  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  was  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  mission  of  General  d'Evreux 
to  Ireland  with  the  object  of  raising 
troops  for  Bolivar  in  1819.  The  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  wisely  refrained 
from  any  interference  with  this  breach 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  Mc- 
Nally's  services  were  deemed  superflu- 
ous. In  the  following  year  this  most 
successful  of  informers  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  unsuspected  ;  and  having  been 
received,  on  his  deathbed,  into  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity,  superadded  to  his  rep- 
utation for  patriotism,  which  survives  to 
the  present  day.  Whether  Mr.  Lecky's 
glowing  pages  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick' s 
more  precise  disclosures  will  suffice  to 
dethrone  him  from  his  pedestal,  is  by 
no  means  certain.  The  people  who  are 
yet  found  to  mourn  over  the  theft  of 
Mr.  William  O'Brien's  small  clothes 
may  continue  to  believe  in  the  robbery 
of  Mr.  Leonard  McNally's  silver  cup. 

It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  whose  researches  have  been 
so  extensive  and  so  successful  in  the  dis- 
covery of  spies,  should  scent  an  informer 
in  every  rebel  whose  career  was  not  ac- 
tually cut  short  by  the  hangman.  ' '  John 
Keogh,"  says  he,  in  one  place,  making 
honorable  mention  of  some  obscure  "  de- 
fender," "  is  the  only  man  of  mark  who 
passed  unscathed  through  the  crisis  of 
'98  ;  and  Cox,  believing  this  immunity 
was  due  to  treachery  towards  his  col- 
leagues, sought  to  brand  him  as  a  spy." 
The  dock,  after  all,  as  far  as  reputation 
is  concerned,  would  seem  to  have  been 
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the  safest  place  in  Ireland  in  1798  as 
well  as  in  1867.  But  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
has  a  keener  scent  than  either  judges  or 
juries,  and  neither  trial  nor  even  im- 
prisonment can  remove  a  patriot  from 
the  sphere  of  his  critical  investigation  ; 
for  he  is  a  man  who  knows  his  subject 
and  his  country,  even  though  he  is  at 
times  unable  to  see  the  humorous  side 
of  many  of  his  cleverest  revelations. 
When  tapper  Tandy's  son  is  found 
accepting  from  an  alien  and  detested 
government  the  office  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick' s  suspicions.  But  the 
attempt  that  he  has  made  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  a  certain  Mr.  Todd- 
Jones,  "  one  of  the  three  Protestant 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  Irish  Catholic 
Committee  voted  1,500L  apiece  in  1793," 
seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  unjustified. 
Mr.  Jones  is  said  to  have  "  cordially 
rendered  aid  to  the  rebel  cause  in 
1793,"  to  have  retired  to  England  or 
the  Continent  till  1802,  to  have  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  to  have  been  arrested  in 
August,  1803,  as  a  participator  in  Em- 
met's rebellion  in  that  year,  and  safely 
lodged  in  jail.  So  satisfied  was  the 
government  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  detained  in  prison  till 
October,  1805,  when,  Irish  disaffection 
being  no  longer  dangerous,  he  was  re- 
leased. It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  com- 
pleter or  more  consistent  record  of  ten 
years'  treason.  Yet,  apparently  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  Jones  was  a 
friend  not  only  of  Emmet  but  of  Lady 
Moira,  who  was  rather  addicted  to  play- 
ing with  fire,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  considers 
that  "less  excuse  is  needed  for  this 
effort  to  embrace  "  along-neglected  fig- 
ure and  one  not  uninteresting  for  '  Auld 
Lang  Syne.' " 

In  the  year  1794  the  purest  patriot 
was  in  no  less  danger  among  his  friends 
than  among  his  enemies  ;  for  the  world 
was  as  much  on  the  lookout  for  spies  as 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  himself.  An  amusing 
proof  of  the  general  distrust  that  then 
prevailed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Hamilton  Rowan,  one  of  the  actual 
leaders  of  rebellion,  who  had  fled  from 
prison,  and  on  whose  head  a  price  of 
1,000Z.  was  set  by  the  English  govern- 


ment when  he  had  escaped  by  a  miracle 
to  free  and  friendly  France,  was  ar- 
rested immediately  on  landing  at  Brest 
and  lodged  for  some  time  in  the  hulks.1 
An  amusing  story  is  told  by  Plow  den 2 
of  another  informer  who, 

after  an  interview  with  the  Irish  Privy 
Council,  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
Dublin  Castle  with  a  showy  rebel  uniform, 
including  a  cocked  hat  and  feathers,  and 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Belfast  to  seduce  and 
betray.  An  orderly  dragoon  repaired  with 
instructions  to  General  Sir  Charles  Koss, 
who  commanded  in  Belfast,  that  Houlton 
was  a  confidential  agent,  and  was  not  to 
be  molested.  Houlton,  however,  having 
started  in  a  chaise  and  four,  arrived  at  Bel- 
fast in  advance  of  the  orderly,  and  the  result 
was  that,  when  in  the  act  of  declaiming 
treason  at  a  tavern,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
local  authorities,  paraded  in  his  uniform 
round  the  town,  and  sent  back  a  prisoner  to 
Dublin! 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  a  rule,  is  far  more 
astute  than  the  Irish  "authorities,"  or 
even  the  French  police.  But  one  of 
the  most  curious  Irish  "  bulls,"  for  we 
do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  speak  of 
it,  that  we  have  ever  come  across,  is  his 
description  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
—  a  description  which  deserves  to  take 
its  place  among  the  happiest  recorded 
efforts  of  the  kind  in  Irish  literature  or 
legend.  For  this  interesting  church  is 
said  to  be  "a Protestant  cathedral  in 
Dublin  used  by  the  Catholics  until  the 
Reformation"  (p.  167).  What  places 
of  worship  were  used  by  the  Protestants 
in  Dublin,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  days 
before  the  Reformation  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  suspect  that  a  desire  to  point  out 
the  wickedness  of  Protestant  worship 
in  a  Catholic  cathedral  has  led  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  into  this  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  that  curious  want  of  humor  which 
so  often  distinguishes  the  cleverest  and 
wittiest  of  his  countrymen.3 

1  Autobiography  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  p.  220. 

2  Post-Union  History,  i.  223. 

3  Dublin  shares  with  Saragossa  and  one  or  two 
other  cities  in  the  Avorld  the  honor  of  possessing 
two  cathedrals.  Christ  Church  was  founded  by 
the  Danes,  restored  by  the  Normans,  and  practi- 
cally rebuilt  in  1871-9,  subsequently  to  the  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  St.  Patrick's,  a 
somewhat  less  ancient  foundation,  was  completely 
restored  —  also  by  private  liberality  —  in  1865-9. 
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For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
betrayer  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
remained  unknown  to  history.  And 
considering  how  few  persons  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  movements  of  the 
rebel  lord  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and 
the  immense  interest  which  the  circum- 
stance aroused,  the  identity  of  the  ac- 
tual betrayer,  who  was  a  man  well 
known  among  the  trusted  friends  and 
companions  of  the  rebel  leaders,  must 
certainly  be  counted  among  the  best- 
kept  secrets  of  modern  times.  Almost 
every  man,  indeed,  among  Lord  Ed- 
ward's friends  and  associates,  always 
excepting  the  real  culprit,  seems  to 
have  been  at  some  time  suspected  of 
having  given  the  information  that  led  to 
the  capture.  "  From  my  mention  of 
these  particulars  respecting  jVe^7sow,', 
says  Moore,  "it  cannot  fail  to  have 
struck  the  reader  that  some  suspicion  of 
having  betrayed  Lord  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald attaches  to  this  man."  And  this 
suspicion  is  taken  as  certainty  by  Max- 
well in  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion." Colonel  Miles  Byrne  failed  to 
endorse  the  imputation  on  Neilson,  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Lord 
Edward  had  been  betrayed  by  Reynolds, 
a  United  Irishman,  to  the  agents  of 
government.  The  flaming  patriot,  Wal- 
ter Cox,  often  states  in  his  magazine 
that  Laurence  Tighe  was  the  betrayer  of 
the  Geraldine  chief.  Mark  O'Callaghan, 
in  his  "  Life  of  O'Connell,"  brands 
John  Hughes  as  the  man  who  received 
1,000L  for  Lord  Edward's  blood,  thus 
endorsing  the  indictment  previously 
framed  by  Dr.  Madden.  Dr.  Brennan, 
in  the  Milesian  Magazine,  and  Reynolds, 
in  his  life  of  his  father,  both  accuse 
Murphy,  at  whose  house  the  capture 
was  effected,  of  having  given  the  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  evidence  against  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Felix  Rourke  was  con- 
sidered to  be  so  convincing,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  comrades.  Suspicion 
also  fell  upon  a  certain  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
who,  as  a  near  connection,  visited  Lord 
Edward  in  Thomas  Street,  a  few  days 

But,  like  Westminster  Abbey  and  York  Minster, 
they  were  botb  no  doubt  used  by  the  Catholics  be- 
fore tbe  Reformation. 


before  the  arrest,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness with  him.  "  Dr.  Madden,"  writes 
the  Rev.  James  Mills,  "  mentions  a 
train  of  circumstances  which  seem  to 
fasten  the  imputation  on  Hughes."1 
But  some  years  afterwards,  in  his  new 
edition,  Madden  suggests  that  one  Joel 
Hulbert  was  the  real  culprit.2  And, 
finally,  as  late  as  the  year  1889,  Mr. 
Ross,  editor  of  the  "  Cornwallis  Pa- 
pers," who  was  allowed  to  ransack  the 
archives  at  Dublin  Castle,  writes  :  "  The 
man  who  gave  the  information  that  led 
to  his  (Lord  Edward's)  arrest  received 
1,000L,  but  his  name  has  never  tran- 
spired."3 Among  all  these  the  name 
of  the  real  informer  has  never  been 
mentioned. 

On  May  18,  1798,  Ireland  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  rebellion.  The  rising 
had  been  fixed  for  the  23rd.  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  was  to  have  the  chief 
command.  The  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  to  be  murdered.  An  Irish 
republic  was  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
proclamation  itself  was  actually  written. 
The  arrest  of  Lord  Edward,  whose  ex- 
perience as  a  soldier,  whose  position  as 
a  Protestant,  and  whose  name  as  a 
Fitzgerald,  made  him  especially  dan- 
gerous, was  a  matter  of  transcendent 
importance.  Reynolds,  the  principal 
government  informer,  was  unwilling  to 
betray  his  hiding-place.  Police,  of 
course,  there  was  none,  but  another 
and  more  secret  spy  was  provided  by 
the  editor  of  the  Freeman'' s  Journal, 
Francis  Higgins. 

The  visitor  to  modern  Dublin,  as  he 
is  driven  along  the  poorest  and  most 
neglected  of  the  quays  that  lead  from 
the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  King's 
Bridge  Railway  Station  and  the  Phoenix 
Park,  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  a  dreary 
stone  building  —  too  low  for  a  manufac- 
tory, too  bleak  for  a  residence,  too  large 
for  a  counting-house  —  shrinking  back, 
as  it  were,  from  the  pestilential  mud  of 
the  Liffey  that  flows  foul  and  turbid 
below  it.  The  building  is  a  charitable 
refuse  for  Dublin  mendicants.     This  is 


1  Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,  vi.  51. 

2  I.  85,  ii.  443. 

3  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  ed.  1889,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
341,  note  3. 
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all  that  is  now  left  of  Moira  House, 
where  the  patriot  earl  and  his  beautiful 
and  witty  countess  entertained  the 
flower  of  Dublin  society  and  coquetted 
at  a  safe  distance  with  Irish  treason 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  here  that  the  still  more 
lovely  Pamela,  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
stayed  with  her  noble  friends  in  Usher's 
Island.  In  Usher's  Island,  too,  at  No. 
20,  but  a  few  doors  from  Moira  House, 
lived  Francis  Magan,  master  of  arts 
and  barrister-at-law,  together  with  his 
sister  —  true  patriots  both,  and  trusted 
friends  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt. 
For  some  time  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  1 
had  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Moore,  in  Thomas  Street,  not 
far  from  Usher's  Island,  but  having 
received  a  timely  hint  from  a  faithful 
carpenter  that  this  hiding-place  was  dis- 
covered, Moore  abruptly  quitted  Dublin, 
having  confided  his  precious  charge  to 
the  care  of  his  daughter,  and  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Miss  Magan. 
Francis  Magan  and  his  sister  were  well 
known  aud  respected  by  Miss  Moore, 
who  conferred  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
that  Lord  Edward  should  move  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  May  18,  from  Moore's 
in  Thomas  Street,  to  Usher's  Island, 
and  should  occupy  a  bedroom  in  Ma- 
gan's  house.  But  it  was  suggested  that 
as  two  or  three  people  knocking  at  his 
hall  door  in  Usher's  Island  might  at- 
tract attention,  it  would  be  safer  to  ad- 
mit them  by  the  stable  in  Island  Street, 
immediately  behind  the  house.  The 
government  received  information  of  the 
intended  visit,  and  Major  Sirr,  the  town 
marshal,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot.  A  conflict  between 
the  parties  took  place,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion Lord  Edward  was  able  to  make 
good  his  escape. 

On  the  day  after  Magan' s  apparently  hu- 
mane arrangement  with  Miss  Moore  he 
called  at  her  house,  anxiously  inquiring  if 
aught  had  happened,  as  he  had  waited  up 
until  the  small  hours,  and  yet  Lord  Edward 
did  not  come!  Miss  Moore,  not  suspecting 
Magan,  replied  :  "We were  stopped  in  Wat- 

1  Moira  House— The  Mendicity  Institution  —  is 
now  numbered  9  Usher's  Island. 


ling  Street ;  we  hurried  back  to  Thomas 
Street,  where  we  providentially  succeeded 
in  getting  Lord  Edward  a  room  at  Mur- 
phy's." Mr.  Magan,  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
planation, leisurely  withdrew,  but,  no  doubt, 
quickened  his  gait  on  reaching  the  street. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  same 
evening  Major  Swan,  the  chief  of  the 
police,  Sirr,  the  town  major,  with  Cap- 
tain Ryan  and  half-a-dozen  soldiers  in 
plain   clothes,  proceeded  to   Murphy's 
house.     Sirr  and  the  soldiers  kept  guard 
at  the   door,   while    Swan    and    Ryan 
walked  up-stairs.     Lord  Edward,  who 
was  lying  down  as  the  officers  entered 
his  room,  refused  to  surrender  to  their 
warrant,  and,  snapping  a  pistol  at  Swan, 
rushed  forward  and  struck  him  a  deadly 
blow  with  a  dagger,  and  then  turning 
upon  Ryan,  he  stabbed  him  again  and 
again  with  the  most  savage   and  fatal 
ferocity.     Sirr,  coming  up-stairs  rather 
tardily,  fired  at  Lord  Edward  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  escaping  ;    the   bullet 
struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  thus 
disabled  he  was  secured  by  the  soldiers. 
In  his  room  was  found  the  showy  green 
uniform  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Irish  rebel  army,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Dublin  four 
days  later.    Captain  Ryan  was  mortally 
wounded,  Major  Swan  recovered,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  died  in  prison.    The 
information,  as  we  now  know,  had  been 
given    by   Magan,2  who,   on   the   very 
night  that  his  chief  lay  a  bleeding  cap- 
tive in  Newgate,  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  vote  in  a  special  assembly  of  the 
United  Irish  Lodge  of  Dublin,  when  he 
was  raised  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his    comrades    to    a    post   of    peculiar 
honor !     Yet  this  man  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the   great    contractor  for 
secret  intelligence,  Francis  Higgins,  for 
Higgins  claimed  and  received  1 ,000L  for 
the  capture.     How  much  of  this  he  may 
have  given  to  the  actual  informer  we 
cannot  know,   but  Magan   himself  re- 
ceived a  secret  pension  of  300?  a  year. 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  the 
spies  and  informers  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion were   chiefly  persons  of  what   is 

2  The  trusted  emissary  from  Lord  Edward  to  his 
wife,  who  was  at  the  time  a  guest  at  Moira  House, 
hut  nine  doors  from  Magan's  more  humble  abode. 
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called  superior  position.  The  hands  of 
the  peasants  and  shopkeepers,  among 
whom  the  leading  rebels  ever  found  a 
sure  refuge,  were  never  denied  with 
the  blood-money  of  the  Castle.  Francis 
Magan  was  no  common  body.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Koman  Catholic  barris- 
ters that  were  "  called  "  after  the  Belief 
Bill  of  1793  ;  a  gentleman  not  only  of 
approved  patriotism,  but  of  approved 
social  position.  As  a  member  of  patri- 
otic societies,  and  a  speaker  at  patriotic 
meetings,  he  at  all  times  took  his  part 
against  government  in  debates  and 
divisions,  and  posed  as  the  champion  of 
popular  rights  and  popular  liberties. 
And  over  fourteen  years  after  the  be- 
trayal in  Thomas  Street,  after  fifty -seven 
quarterly  payments  of  pension  had  been 
paid  to  the  informer,  among  the  signa- 
tories of  the  notice  convening  the  great 
national  meeting  for  December,  1812,  to 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
English  government,  we  find  the  hon- 
ored names  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
Francis  Magan.1  Magan  is  said  to 
have  been  "  a  tall,  gentlemanlike  man," 
"  the  very  pink  of  propriety,"  "  wearing 
an  aspect  highly  demure  and  proper," 
and  "  holding  his  head  high  in  society." 
A  man,  indeed,  "with  a  nice  sense  of 
honor,"  though  at  times  "unduly  sen- 
sitive and  even  retiring."  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  with  the  utmost  respecta- 
bility, in  the  year  1843,  much  admired 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  providing  by 
his  will  for  the  perpetual  celebration  of 
a  yearly  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
to  be  said  by  all  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  SS.  Michael  and  John  in  Dub- 
lin. The  remainder  of  his  savings, 
which  passed  to  his  sister,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  <£14,000Z.  in  ready  money, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  landed  property 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin.  His 
nice  sense  of  honor  had  not  been  with- 
out its  reward. 

His  friend  and  employer,  Francis 
Higgins,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  one  whose  history  is  even 

1  Yet,  in  1821,  Magan  was  bold  enough  to  accept 
the  incongruous  post  of  commissioner  for  enclosing 
commons  under  an  act  of  George  IV.  To  plunder 
the  enemy  is  ever  accounted  a  virtue  in  Irish  poli- 
tics !  But  to  oust  the  people  from  their  common 
lands  was  surely  strange  employment  for  a  patriot. 


more  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  He  was  born  in  a 
cellar  in  Dublin,  and  having  from  a 
shoeblack  become  an  errand  Ooy,  and 
from  an  errand  boy  a  scrivener,  he  con- 
trived, by  a  daring  manufacture  of  ficti- 
tious title  deeds,  to  persuade  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  that  he  was  entitled  to 
large  estates  on  the  death  of  a  hard- 
hearted relation.  Born  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, he  was  early  converted  to  the  faith 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  he  was 
able  to  recommend  himself  to  the  good 
graces  of  Father  Shortall  by  a  pious  re- 
conversion. Introduced  by  the  priest 
into  the  family  of  a  rich  merchant  of  his 
own  religion,  this  "sham  squire"  en- 
deavored to  abduct  the  citizen's  daugh- 
ter, and  having  been  sent  to  gaol  for  the 
offence,  he  made  the  best  of  his  time  in 
wooing  and  winning  the  daughter  of  his 
gaoler  in  Dublin,  rich  from  the  plunder 
of  prisoners !  Discharged  from  custody, 
he  was  admitted  a  solicitor  —  the  rules 
cannot  have  been  very  strict  in  Ireland 
in  those  days  —  and  he  soon  afterwards 
acquired,  by  some  money-lending  fraud, 
the  ownership  of  a  Dublin  daily  news- 
paper, a  newspaper  which  still  exists, 
the  Freeman'' s  Journal.  His  literary 
and  political  services  were  promptly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  his  good  offices  were  re- 
warded in  1787  by  the  lucrative  post  of 
sub-sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  As 
an  officer  of  the  law  and  a  minion  of  the 
government,  Higgins,  soon  afterwards 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  was  not 
qualified  to  be  an  informer,  and  he  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  spy  ;  yet  he  was  so 
much  mixed  up  with  the  information 
and  the  espionage  of  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Dublin,  that  his 
name  is  constantly  cropping  up  in  the 
dark  alleys  of  contemporary  history  as 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  such 
spies  as  O'Leary,  as  the  employer  of 
such  informers  as  Magan,  as  "the  hon- 
est broker"  in  every  species  of  dirty 
work  ;  as  a  man  who  was  known  to  be 
ready  to  pay  for  information,  or  to  get 
it  paid  for  by  others  ;  a  man  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  offend  —  if  not  over 
safe  to  trust.  Shrewd,  daring,  well- 
informed,  experienced,  rich,  he  was  a 
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man  no  less  contemptible,  no  less  clever, 
and  no  less  shameless  than  the  McNev- 
ins  and  the  McNallys,  the  Magans  and 
the  Turners,  whom  he  employed;  wiser, 
no  doubt,  than  the  Tones,  and  the  Fitz- 
ge raids,  and  the  Tandys  whom  he  pur- 
sued ;  nearly  as  coarse  as  Lord  Norbury, 
nearly  as  avaricious  as  Lord  Somerton, 
nearly  as  unscrupulous  as  Lord  Annes- 
ley.  Francis  Higgins  was  a  character- 
istic product-of  the  times  when  Ireland, 
making  and  administering  her  own  laws, 
devoted,  we  are  told,  a  noble  freedom  to 
the  development  of  a  national  glory. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Pitt  and  his  secret 
service,  those  halcyon  days  might  have 
lasted  for  another  century. 

The  last  of  the  informers  to  whom  we 
shall  call  attention  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion is  a  man  differing  widely  from 
those  with  whom  he  is  classed  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  in  that,  instead  of  a  rene- 
gade rebel  systematically  selling  the 
secrets  of  his  companions,  he  was  a 
loyal  soldier,  discovering  to  his  superior 
officer  the  movements  of  the  common 
enemy.  For  this,  says  Mr.  Lecky,  his 
memory  has  ever  since  been  pursued 
with  untiring  hatred.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
speaks  of  him  as  a  vampire  and  a 
scoundrel,  and  denounces  his  sickening 
conduct,  "  scenting  the  hot  blood  of  his 
victims,''  and  "battening  on  his  blood- 
money"  after  the  "butchery  and  the 
immolation"  of  the  brothers  Sheares, 
whose  execution,  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion by  a  Dublin  jury,  was  only  com- 
parable, we  are  told,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Quintilians  by  the  cruelty  of  Com- 
modus.  To  compare  Commodus  with 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  suffi- 
ciently daring.  To  compare  the  loyal 
consuls  of  ancient  Rome,  the  friends  of 
the  pious  Antonines,  the  faithful  gov- 
ernors of  a  contented  province,  with  the 
bloodthirsty  and  bankrupt  authors  of 
the  proclamation  of  May,  1798, 1  is  even 
more  extravagant. 


1  This  sanguinary  proclamation  is  given  at  length 
in  Howell's  "  State  Trials,"  xxvii.,  pp.  324-326,  and 
in  Madden's  "History  of  the  United  Irishmen," 
vol.  iv.  Tlirice  are  the  rehel  Irish  exhorted  to  slay 
without  mercy  every  supporter  of  the  detested  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  The  proclamation  breathes 
the  most  savage  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  of 


But  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  even  in  his  quo- 
tations, is  mild  and  gentle  in  his  lan- 
guage compared  with  Mr.  Madden,2  who 
speaks  of  Captain  Armstrong's  "  abom- 
inable villainies,"  of  the  "baseness  of 
his  perfidy,  which  has  attached  an 
amount  of  obloquy  to  his  name  and 
memory  that  never  can  be  diminished 
or  removed;"  of  "the  terrible  and 
unparalleled  iniquity  of  his  conduct." 
"Where,"  says  this  writer,  "among 
the  blood-money  dealers,  traffickers  in 
broken  vows  and  oaths,  dabblers  in  se- 
dition for  the  sake  of  lucre,  the  sly, 
stealthy,  insidious  plotters,  of  all  his- 
tory, where  shall  we  find  a  miscreant  of 
this  class  that  may  realize  the  hideous 
reality  of  baseness  of  John  Armstrong?  " 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  1798,  the 
imperial  power  in  Ireland  seemed  to  be 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  ministerial  coun- 
cils were  divided  ;  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  resigned.  There  were  signs 
of  disaffection  even  among  the  students 
of  Trinity  College.  A  French  invasion 
was  hourly  expected,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  regiment  of  regular  troops 
left  in  Ireland  to  oppose  them.  The 
country  was  armed  and  drilled.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  it  is  said, 
were  actually  enrolled  in  the  rebel  army. 
A  number  of  the  leaders,  indeed,  had 
been  arrested  on  March  12,  but  the 
blow  had  not  been  followed  up,  and  a 
new  Directory  had  been  formed  in  Dub- 
lin. Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  John 
and  Henry  Sheares,  and  William  Law- 
less, the  most  important  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  were  still  at  large.  On  May  10, 
John  Warneford  Armstrong,  a  country 
gentleman,  and  captain  of  the  King's 
County  Begiment  of  Militia,  then  en- 
camped at  Loughlinstown,  near  Dublin, 
expressing  himself  somewhat  rashly 
about  the  condition  of  the  country  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Dublin,  where  he 
was  making  some  purchases,  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  an  invitation  from 
the  shopkeeper  to  meet  Henry  Sheares 
on  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance. 
Armstrong  consented,  but  previous  to 
the  interview  he  took  the  precaution  to 

whose  principles  and  practices  the  Sheares  were 
such  enthusiastic  admirers. 
2  Lives  of  United  Irishmen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  341, 
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consult  his  commanding  officer,  who 
recommended  him  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  that  had  so  strangely 
presented  itself  to  learn  all  he  could  of 
the  rebel  plans.  Armstrong,  by  his 
loose  talk,  had  deceived  the  bookseller. 
But  he  spared  no  pains  to  deceive 
Sheares,  who  introduced  him  to  his 
brother  and  to  Lawless,  and  in  time 
disclosed  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  rebel 
organization.  The  charge  against  him, 
not  without  foundation,  was  that  he 
obtained  their  confidence  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.  A  most  painful 
position,  if  it  was  a  duty,  to  a  man  of 
honor. 

The  outbreak  was  no  longer  to  be 
delayed.  The  camp  at  Loughlinstown 
was  to  be  surprised,  Dublin  was  to  be 
captured,  the  Irish  republic  was  to  be 
proclaimed  ;  the  lord-lieutenant  was  to 
be  seized  in  the  Castle,  the  privy  coun- 
cillors were  to  be  secured  in  their 
houses.  A  proclamation  in  Sheares 's 
handwriting  was  already  prepared  —  no 
quarter  was  to  be  given  to  any  supporter 
of  the  English  government.  The  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  rebels  was  com- 
plete, the  officers  had  all  been  appointed. 
There  were  United  Irishmen  in  every 
barrack-room  in  Ireland,  and  a  meeting 
had  lately  been  held  in  Dublin  of  dep- 
uties from  nearly  every  militia  regiment 
in  the  country,  including  that  of  Arm- 
strong himself.  He  was  urged  to  bring 
over  his  entire  regiment,  and  was  author- 
ized to  promise  to  every  soldier  who 
joined  the  conspiracy  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  confiscated  land  in  his 
own  county.  All  this  was  from  time  to 
time  communicated  by  Captain  Arm- 
strong to  Colonel  L' Estrange,  and  by 
Colonel  L'Estrange  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  government,  at  last  fully  warned 
and  accurately  informed,  undertook  the 
disarmament  of  Dublin.  On  May  19 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  taken ; 
Lawless  escaped  to  France.  John  and 
Henry  Sheares  were  arrested  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th.  Armstrong,  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  had 
dined  with  them  the  evening  before. 
The  plot  was  discovered  and  foiled,  Dub- 
lin at  least  was  saved.  The  rebellion  in 
the    country,   premature    and   undisci- 


plined, was  suppressed.  And  on  July 
4  John  and  Henry  Sheares  were  ar- 
raigned before  the  Special  Commission 
to  stand  their  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  only  witness  to  their  offence  was 
John  Armstrong.  But  his  evidence  was 
sufficient,  and  the  brothers  were  con- 
victed and  hanged.  The  Sheareses,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  has  justly  remarked,  were 
very  commonplace  conspirators,  men  of 
broken  fortunes  and  wild  aspirations; 
sanguinary  in  their  schemes  of  rebellion, 
reckless  in  their  modes  of  action,  and 
abject  cowards  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Yet  their  influence  was  great  while  they 
lived;  and  the  memory  of  their  martyr- 
dom is  green,  after  a  hundred  years,  in 
rebel  Ireland. 

For  his  service  in  bringing  them  to 
justice,  and  saving  Dublin  from  mas- 
sacre, Captain  Armstrong  was  awarded 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
received  the  marked  thanks  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  obtained  a  government  pen- 
sion of  500L  a  year.  That,  at  least,  he 
should  have  refused.  He  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  "in  a  district  specially  bur- 
rowed by  agrarian  crime ;  "  but  although 
the  life  of  the  "bold  betrayer"  was 
spared  by  his  neighbors,  Armstrong  was 
constantly  exposed  to  petty  insults,  not 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  peasantry, 
with  whom  we  are  told  he  grew  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  who  wept  at  the  news 
of  his  death,  but  from  those  "persons 
of  superior  position"  who  have  ever 
been  the  disgrace  and  the  despair  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  A  reverend  pam- 
phleteer of  the  year  1807  records  that 
"  soon  after  he  gave  his  ever-mem- 
orable evidence  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
fistula  in  the  face,  which  rendered  him 
as  remarkable  as  Cain  is  supposed  to 
have  been  after  the  murder  of  his  broth- 
er." 

Commodus  and  Lord  Clare !  Captain 
Armstrong  and  Cain! — thus  is  Irish 
history  ever  written  in  Ireland.  For 
the  rebels  and  cut-throats  of  the  time, 
for  the  vain  and  sanguinary  leaders  of 
an  ignorant  multitude,  for  the  very 
butchers  of  Prosperous  and  Scullabogue, 
no  word  of  condemnation  is  to  be  found. 
Nay  more,  the  wretched  spies  and  in- 
formers  who  traded  upon  their  repu- 
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tation  for  disloyalty  to  betray  their 
comrades  —  O'Leary,  with  his  "noble 
sentiments,"  and  Magan,  with  his  "  nice 
sense  of  honor"  —  these  are  dismissed 
with  but  a  scanty  reprobation ;  while  all 
the  artillery  of  invective  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  man  like  Armstrong,  who, 
being  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  faced 
danger  and  obloquy  to  save  his  country- 
men from  organized  murder,  and  his 
country  from  revolution. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MY   WITCHES'  CALDRON. 

IV. 

I  suppose  the  outer  circuit  of  my  own 
very  limited  wanderings  must  have 
been  reached  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
thereabouts,  when  my  father  took  me 
and  my  little  sister  for  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe.  We  had  of  course  lived  in 
Paris  and  spent  our  summers  in  quiet 
sunny  country  places  abroad  with  our 
grandparents,  but  this  was  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  anything  we  had 
ever  known  before  at  St.  Germains  or 
Montmorenci  among  the  donkeys; 
Switzerland,  and  Venice,  and  Vienna, 
Germany  and  the  Rhine!  our  young 
souls  thrilled  with  expectation.  And 
yet  those  early  feasts  of  life  are  not  un- 
like the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes; 
the  twelve  basketfuls  that  remain  in 
after  years  are  certainly  even  more  pre- 
cious than  the  feast  itself. 

We  started  one  sleety  summer  morn- 
ing. My  father  was  pleased  to  be  off 
and  with  our  happiness.  He  had  bought 
a  grey  wideawake  hat  for  the  journey, 
and  he  had  a  new  sketch-book  in  his 
pocket,  besides  two  smaller  ones  for  us, 
which  he  produced  as  the  steamer  was 
starting.  We  sailed  from  London 
Bridge,  and  the  decks  were  all  wet  and 
slippery  as  we  came  on  board.  We 
were  scatter-brained  little  girls,  al- 
though we  looked  demure  enough  in 
our  mushrooms  and  waterproofs.  We 
had  also  prepared  a  travelling  trousseau, 
which  consisted  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  fancy  goods  de- 
partment of  things  in  general,  rather 
than  to  the  usual  outfit  of  an  English 


gentleman's  family.  I  was  not  without 
some  diffidence  about  my  luggage.  I 
remember  a  draught-board,  a  large 
wooden  work-box,  a  good  many  books, 
paint-boxes,  and  other  odds  and  ends; 
but  I  felt  that  whatever  else  might  be 
deficient  our  new  bonnets  would  bring 
us  triumphantly  out  of  every  crisis. 
They  were  alike,  but  with  a  difference 
of  blue  and  pink  wreaths  of  acacia,  and 
brilliant  in  ribbons  to  match,  at  a  time 
when  people  affected  less  dazzling  col- 
ors than  they  do  now.  Of  course  these 
treasures  were  not  for  the  Channel  and 
its  mischances  ;  they  were  carefully 
packed  away  and  guarded  by  the 
draught-boards  and  work-boxes  and  the 
other  contents  of  our  trunk,  and  I  may 
as  well  conclude  the  episode  at  once,  for 
it  is  not  quite  without  bearing  upon 
what  I  am  trying  to  recall.  Alas  for 
human  expectations !  When  the  happy 
moment  came  at  last,  and  we  had 
reached  foreign  parts  and  issued  out  of 
the  hotel  dressed  and  wreathed  and  tri- 
umphantly splendid,  my  father  said  : 
"  My  dear  children,  go  back  and  put 
those  bonnets  away  in  your  box,  and 
don't  ever  wear  them  any  more !  Why 
you  would  be  mobbed  in  these  places  if 
you  walked  out  alone  with  such  rib- 
bons! "  How  the  sun  shone  as  he 
spoke;  how  my  heart  sank  under  the 
acacia-trees.  My  sister  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  didn't  care  a  bit;  but  at  thirteen 
and  fourteen  one's  clothes  begin  to  strike 
root.  I  felt  disgraced,  beheaded  of  my 
lovely  bonnet,  utterly  crushed,  and  I 
turned  away  to  hide  my  tears. 

Now,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Kingsley  which,  as  I  believe, 
concerned  this  very  time  and  journey; 
and  I  am  amused  as  I  remember  the 
tragedy  of  my  bonnet  to  think  of  the 
different  sacrifices  which  men  and 
women  have  to  pay  to  popular  prejudice, 
casting  their  head-gear  into  the  flames 
just  as  the  people  did  in  the  times  of 
Romola.  We  had  started  bj  the  packet- 
boat  from  London  Bridge,  as  I  have 
said,  and  immediately  we  came  onboard 
we  had  been  kindly  greeted  by  a  fam- 
ily group  already  established  there,  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  clerical  dress  and 
a  lady  sitting  with  an  umbrella  in  the 
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drizzle  of  rain  and  falling  smuts  from 
the  funnel.  This  was  the  Kingsley  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  the  rector  of  Chelsea 
and  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  (Charles 
Kingsley  was  the  elder  of  the  two),  then 
going  abroad  for  his  health.  It  will 
now  be  seen  that  my  recollections  con- 
cern more  historical  headdresses  than 
our  unlucky  bonnets ;  associations  which 
William  Tell  himself  might  not  have 
disdained.  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  brother 
were  wearing  brown  felt  hats  with  very 
high  and  pointed  crowns,  and  with  very 
broad  brims,  of  a  different  shape  from 
my  father's  commonplace  felt.  The 
hats  worn  by  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his 
brother  were  more  like  those  well-known 
brims  and  peaks  which  have  crowned 
so  many  poets'  heads  since  then. 

It  was  a  stormy  crossing  ;  the  waves 
were  curling  unpleasantly  round  about 
the  boat ;  I  sat  by  Mrs.  Kingsley,  mis- 
erable, uncomfortable,  and  watching  in 
a  dazed  and  hypnotized  sort  of  way  the 
rim  of  Charles  Kingsley's  hat  as  it  rose 
and  fell  against  the  horrible  horizon. 
He  stood  before  us  holding  on  to  some 
ropes,  and  the  horizon  rose  and  fell,  and 
the  steamer  pitched  and  tossed,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  time  stood  still.  But  we 
reached  those  further  shores  at  last,  and 
parted  from  our  companions,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  my  father  told  us  with 
some  amusement  of  the  adventure  which 
befell  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  and  his 
brother  almost  as  soon  as  they  landed 
and  after  they  had  parted  from  their 
parents.  They  were  arrested  by  the 
police,  who  did  not  like  the  shape  of 
their  wideawakes.  I  may  as  well  give 
the  story  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  own  words, 
which  I  found  in  his  life  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  immediately  after 
the  event  to  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley  at 
home  :  — 

" '  Here  we  are  at  Treves,'  he  says, 
'having  been  brought  there  under  ar- 
rest with  a  gendarme  from  the  mayor 
of  Gettesburg,  and  liberated  next  morn- 
ing with  much  laughter  and  many  curses 
from  the  police  here.  However,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a  night  in 
prison  among  fleas  and  felons,  on  the 
bare  floor.  The  barbarians  took  our 
fishing-tackle  for  Todt-instrumenten  and 


our  wideawakes  for  Italian  hats,  and 
got  it  into  their  addle-pates  that  we 
were  emissaries  of  Mazzini.'  " 

Perhaps  I  can  find  some  excuse  for 
the  "addle-pates"  when  I  remember 
that  proud  and  eager  head,  and  that 
bearing  so  full  of  character  and  energy. 
One  can  imagine  the  author  of  "Alton 
Locke  "  not  finding  very  great  favor  with 
foreign  mouchards  and  gendarmes,  and 
suggesting  indefinite  terrors  and  suspi- 
cions to  their  minds. 

Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  nature, 
unfortunately  for  autobiographers,  the 
dates  of  the  years  as  they  pass  are  not 
written  up  in  big  letters  on  the  blue 
vaults  overhead,  though  the  seasons 
themselves  are  told  in  turn  by  the  clouds 
and  lights  and  by  every  waving  tree  and 
every  country  glade.  And  so,  though 
one  remembers  the  aspect  of  things,  the 
years  are  apt  to  get  a  little  shifted  at 
times,  and  I  cannot  quite  tell  whether 
it  was  this  year  or  that  one  following  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  still  in  glori- 
ous summer  weather  returning  home 
from  distant  places,  and  coming  back  by 
Germany  and  by  Weimar. 

In  common  with  most  children,  the 
stories  of  our  father's  youth  always  de- 
lighted and  fascinated  us,  and  we  had 
often  heard  him  speak  of  his  own  early 
days  at  college  and  in  Germany,  and 
of  his  happy  stay  at  Pumpernickel- 
Weimar,  where  he  went  to  court  and 
saw  the  great  Goethe  and  was  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Amalia  von  X.  And 
now  coming  to  Weimar  we  found  our- 
selves actually  alive  in  his  past  some- 
how, almost  living  it  alongside  with 
him,  just  like  Gogo  in  Mr.  du  Maurier's 
story.  I  suddenly  find  myself  walking 
up  the  centre  of  an  empty,  shady  street, 
and  my  father  is  pointing  to  a  row  of 
shutters  on  the  first  floor  of  a  large  and 
comfortable -looking  house,  "  That  is 
where  Frau  von  X.  used  to  live,"  he 
said.  "  How  kind  she  was  to  us,  and 
what  a  pretty  girl  Amalia  was."  And 
then  a  little  further  on  we  passed  the 
house  in  the  sunshine  of  aplaz  in  which 
he  told  us  he  himself  had  lodged  with  a 
friend  ;  and  then  we  came  to  the  palace 
with  the  soldiers  and  sentries  looking 
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like  toys  wound  up  from  the  Burlington 
Arcade  and  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  their  spikes  in  front  of  their 
own  striped  boxes  ;  and  we  saw  the 
acacia-trees  with  their  cropped  heads, 
and  the  iron  gates ;  and  we  went  across 
the  courtyard  into  the  palace  and  were 
shown  the  ballroom  and  the  smaller 
saloons,  and  we  stood  on  the  shining 
floors  and  beheld  the  classic  spot  where 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  all  his  life , 
I  believe,  my  father  had  invited  the 
lovely  Amalia  to  waltz.  And  then 
coming  away  all  absorbed  and  delighted 
with  our  experiences  in  living  back- 
wards, my  father  suddenly  said,  "  I 
wonder  if  old  Weissenborne  is  still 
alive  ?  He  used  to  teach  me  Ger- 
man." And  lo!  as  he  spoke  a  tall,  thin 
old  man,  in  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
with  a  beautiful  Pomeranian  poodle 
running  before  him  came  stalking  along 
with  a  newspaper  under  his  arm. 
"Good  gracious,  that  looks  like  —  yes, 
that  is  Doctor  Weissenborne.  He  is 
hardly  changed  a  bit,"  said  my  father, 
stopping  short  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  too  stepped  forward  quickly  with  an 
outstretched  hand,  and  the  old  man  in 
turn  stopped,  stared,  frowned.  "  I  am 
Thackeray,  my  name  is  Thackeray," 
said  my  father  eagerly  and  shyly  as  was 
his  way  ;  and  after  another  stare  from 
the  doctor,  suddenly  came  a  friendly 
lighting  up  and  exclaiming  and  welcom- 
ing and  hand-shaking  and  laughing, 
while  the  pretty  white  dog  leapt  up  and 
down  as  much  interested  as  we  were 
in  the  meeting. 

"  You  have  grown  so  grey  I  did  not 
know  you  at  first,"  said  the  doctor  in 
English.  And  my  father  laughed  and 
said  he  was  a  great  deal  greyer  now  than 
the  doctor  himself  ;  then  he  introduced 
us  to  the  old  man,  who  shook  us  gravely 
by  the  finger-tips  with  a  certain  austere 
friendliness,  and  once  more  he  turned 
again  with  a  happy,  kind,  grim  face  to 
my  father.  Yes,  he  had  followed  his 
career  with  interest ;  he  had  heard  of 
him  from  this  man  and  that  man  ;  he 
had  read  one  of  his  books  —  not  all. 
Why  had  he  never  sent  any,  why  had 
he  never  come  back  before?  "You 
must  bring  your  misses  and  all  come 


and  breakfast  at  my  lodging,"  said  Dr. 
Weissenborne. 

"  And  is  this  your  old  dog?  "  my  fa- 
ther asked,  after  accepting  the  doctor's 
invitation.  Dr.  Weissenborne  shook  his 
head.  Alas  !  the  old  dog  was  no  more, 
he  died  two  years  before.  Meanwhile 
the  young  dog  was  very  much  there, 
frisking  and  careering  in  cheerful  cir- 
cles round  about  us.  The  doctor  and 
his  dog  had  just  been  starting  for  their 
daily  walk  in  the  woods  when  they  met 
us  and  they  now  invited  us  to  accom- 
pany them.  We  called  at  the  lodging 
by  the  way  to  announce  our  return  to 
breakfast  and  then  started  off  together 
for  the  park.  The  park  (I  am  writing 
of  years  and  years  ago)  was  a  bright 
green  little  wood,  with  leaves  and  twigs 
and  cheerful  lights,  with  small  trees 
not  very  thickly  planted  on  the  steep 
slopes,  with  many  narrow  paths  wander- 
ing into  green  depths,  and  with  seats 
erected  at  intervals  along  the  way.  On 
one  of  these  seats  the  old  professor 
showed  us  an  inscription  cut  deep  into 
the  wood  with  a  knife,  "Doctor  W.  and 
his  dog."  Who  had  carved  it  !  He  did 
not  know.  But  besides  this  inscription, 
on  every  one  of  the  benches  where 
Goethe  used  to  rest,  and  on  every  tree 
which  used  to  shade  his  head,  was  writ- 
ten another  inscription,  invisible  indeed, 
and  yet  which  we  seemed  to  read  all 
along  the  way,  "  Here  Goethe's  life 
was  spent ;  here  he  walked,  here  he 
rested  ;  his  feet  have  passed  to  and  fro 
along  this  narrow  pathway.  It  leads  to 
his  garden-house. 

It  was  lovely  summer  weather  as  I 
have  said,  that  weather  which  used  to 
be  so  common  when  one  was  young, 
and  which  I  dare  say  our  children  still 
discover  now,  though  we  cannot  always 
enjoy  it.  We  came  back  with  our  friend 
the  doctor  and  breakfasted  with  him  in 
his  small  apartment,  in  a  room  full  of 
books,  at  a  tiny  table  drawn  to  an  open 
window;  then  after  breakfast  we  sat  in 
the  professor's  garden  among  the  nas- 
turtiums. My  sister  and  I  were  given 
books  to  read  ;  they  were  translations 
for  the  use  of  students,  I  remember  ; 
and  the  old  friends  smoked  together  and 
talked  over  a  hundred  things.    Amalia 
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was  married  and  had  several  children  ; 
she  was  away.  Madame  von  Goethe 
was  still  in  Weimar  with  her  sons,  and 
Fraulein  von  Pogwishe,  her  sister,  was 
also  there.  "They  would  be  delighted 
to  see  you  again,"  said  the  professor. 
"We  will  go  together,  and  leave  the 
young  misses  here  till  our  return."  But 
not  so ;  our  father  declared  we  also 
must  be  allowed  to  come.  My  recollec- 
tions (according  to  the  wont  of  such 
provoking  things)  here  begin  to  fail  me , 
and  in  the  one  particular  which  is  of 
any  interest,  for  though  we  visited 
Goethe's  old  house  I  can  scarcely  re- 
member it  at  all,  only  that  the  doctor 
said  Madame  von  Goethe  had  moved 
after  Goethe's  death.  She  lived  in  a 
handsome  house  in  the  town,  with  a 
fine  staircase  running  up  between 
straight  walls,  and  leading  into  a  sort  of 
open  hall  where,  amid  a  good  deal  of 
marble  and  stateliness,  stood  two  little, 
unpretending  ladies  by  a  big  round 
table  piled  with  many  books  and  papers. 
The  ladies  were  Madame  de  Goethe  and 
her  sister.  Doctor  Weissenborne  went 
first  and  announced  an  old  friend,  and 
then  ensued  more  welcomings  and 
friendly  exclamations  and  quick  recog- 
nitions on  both  sides,  benevolently  su- 
perintended by  our  Virgil.  "  And  are 
you  both  as  fond  of  reading  novels  as 
ever?"  my  father  asked.  The  ladies 
laughed  ;  they  said,  "  Yes,  indeed,"  and 
pointed  to  a  boxful  of  books  which  had 
just  arrived,  with  several  English  novels 
among  them,  which  they  had  been  un- 
packing as  we  came  in.  Then  the  sons 
of  the  house  were  sent  for,  —  kind  and 
friendly  and  unassuming  young  men, 
walking  in,  and  as  much  interested  and 
pleased  to  witness  their  parents'  pleas- 
ure as  we  were  ;  not  handsome,  with 
nothing  of  their  grandfather's  noble 
aspect  (as  one  sees  it  depicted),  but 
with  most  charming  and  courteous  ways. 
One  was  a  painter,  the  mother  told  us, 
the  other  a  musician.  And  while  my 
father  talked  to  the  elder  ladies,  the 
young  men  took  us  younger  ones  in 
hand.  They  offered  to  show  us  the  cel- 
ebrated garden-house  and  asked  us  to 
drink  tea  there  next  day.  And  so  it 
happened  that  once  more  we  found  our- 


selves being  conducted  through  the  little 
shady  wood.  But  to  be  walking  there 
with  Goethe's  family,  with  his  grandsons 
and  their  mother,  the  Ottilie  who  had 
held  the  dying  poet's  hand  to  the  last ; 
to  be  going  to  his  favorite  resort  where 
so  much  of  his  time  was  spent ;  to  hear 
him  so  familiarly  quoted  and  spoken  of 
was  something  like  hearing  a  distant 
echo  of  the  great  voice  itself;  something 
like  seeing  the  skirts  of  his  dressing- 
gown  just  waving  before  us.  And  at 
the  age  I  was  then  impressions  are  so 
vivid  that  I  have  always  all  my  life  had 
a  vague  feeling  of  having  been  in 
Goethe's  presence.  We  seemed  to  find 
something  of  it  everywhere,  most  of  all 
in  the  little  garden-house,  in  the  bare 
and  simple  room  where  he  used  to 
write.  One  of  the  kind  young  men 
went  to  the  window  and  showed  us 
something  on  the  pane.  What  it  was  I 
know  not  clearly,  but  I  think  it  was  his 
name  written  with  a  diamond ;  and 
finally  in  the  garden,  at  a  wooden  table, 
among  trees  and  dancing  shadows,  we 
drank  our  tea,  and  I  remember  Wolf- 
gang von  Goethe  handing  a  teacup,  and 
the  look  of  it,  and  suddenly  the  whole 
thing  vanishes.  There  was  a  certain 
simple  dignity  and  hospitality  in  it  all 
which  seems  to  belong  to  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  hospitable  Weimar,  and  my 
father's  pleasure  and  happy  emotion 
gave  a  value  and  importance  to  every 
tiny  detail  of  that  short  but  happy  time. 
Even  the  people  at  the  inn  remembered 
him,  and  came  out  to  greet  him  ;  but, 
only,  alas  for  human  nature  !  they  sent 
in  such  an  enormous  bill  as  we  were 
departing  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  that  he  exclaimed  in  dismay  to  the 
waiter,  "  So  much  for  sentimental  rec- 
ollections! Tell  the  host  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  afford  to  come  back  to  Wei- 
mar again." 

The  waiter  stared  ;  I  wonder  if  he 
delivered  the  message.  The  hotel  bill 
I  have  just  mentioned  was  a  real  disap- 
pointment to  my  father,  and,  alas  for 
disillusions!  another  more  serious 
shock,  a  meeting  which  was  no  meet- 
ing, somewhat  dashed  the  remembrance 
of  Amalia  von  X. 

It  happened  at  Venice,  a  year  or  two 
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after  our  visit  to  Weimar.  We  were 
breakfasting  at  a  long  table  where  a  fat 
lady  also  sat  a  little  way  off,  with  a  pale, 
fat  little  boy  beside  her.  She  was  stout, 
she  was  dressed  in  light  green,  she  was 
silent,  she  was  eating  an  egg.  The  sola 
of  the  great  marble  hotel  was  shaded 
from  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  but  stray 
gleams  shot  across  the  dim  hall,  falling 
on  the  palms  and  the  orange-trees  be- 
yond the  lady,  who  gravely  shifted  her 
place  as  the  sunlight  dazzled  her.  Our 
own  meal  was  also  spread,  and  my  sis- 
ter and  I  were  only  waiting  for  my  father 
to  begin.  He  came  in  presently,  saying 
he  had  been  looking  at  the  guest-book 
in  the  outer  hall,  and  he  had  seen  a 
name  which  had  interested  him  very 
much.  "Frau  von  Z.  Geboren  von  X. 
It  must  be  Amalia!  She  must  be  here 
—  in  the  hotel,"  he  said;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  asked  a  waiter  whether  Ma- 
dame von  Z.  was  still  in  the  hotel.  "  I 
believe  that  is  Madame  von  Z.,"  said  the 
waiter,  pointing  to  the  fat  lady.  The 
lady  looked  up  and  then  went  on  with 
her  egg,  and  my  poor  father  turned 
away  saying  in  a  low,  overwhelmed 
voice,  "That  Amalia!  That  cannot  be 
Amalia."  I  could  not  understand  his 
silence,  his  discomposure.  Aren't  you 
going  to  speak  to  her?  Oh,  please  do 
go  and  speak  to  her!  "  we  both  cried. 
"Do  make  sure  if  it  is  Amalia."  But 
he  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't,"  he  said  ; 
"I  had  rather  not."  Amalia,  mean- 
while having  finished  her  egg,  rose  de- 
liberately, put  down  her  napkin  and 
walked  away,  followed  by  her  little  boy. 
Things  don't  happen  altogether  at 
the  same  time  ;  they  don't  quite  begin 
or  end  all  at  once.  Once  more  I  heard 
of  Amalia  long  years  afterwards,  when 
by  a  happy,  hospitable  chance  I  met 
Dr.  Norman  MacLeod  at  the  house  of 
my  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunliffe. 
I  was  looking  at  him,  and  thinking  that 
in  some  indefinable  way  he  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  past,  when  he  suddenly 
asked  me  if  I  knew  that  he  and  my 
father  had  been  together  as  boys  at 
Weimar,  learning  German  from  the 
same  professor,  and  both  in  love  with 
the  same  beautiful  girl.  "  What,  Ama- 
lia!     Dr.    Weissenborne? "    I    cried. 


"Dear  me!  do  you  know  about  Ama- 
lia?" said  Dr.  MacLeod,  "  and  do  you 
know  about  old  Weissenborne?  I 
thought  I  was  the  only  person  left  to 
remember  them.  We  all  learnt  from 
Weissenborne,  we  were  all  in  love  with 
Amalia,  every  one  of*  us,  your  father 
too!  What  happy  days  those  were!" 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that 
years  and  years  afterwards,  when  they 
met  again  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
lecturing  tours  in  Scotland,  he,  Dr. 
MacLeod,  and  the  rest  of  the  notabil- 
ities were  all  assembled  to  receive  the 
lecturer  on  the  platform,  and  as  my 
father  came  by  carrying  his  papers  and 
advancing  to  take  his  place  at  the  read- 
ing-desk, he  recognized  Dr.  MacLeod 
as  he  passed,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
audience  he  bent  forward  and  said 
gravely,  without  stopping  one  moment 
on  his  way,  uIch  liebe  Amalia  doch," 
and  so  went  on  to  deliver  his  lecture. 

Dr.  MacLeod  also  met  Amalia  once 
again  in  after  life,  and  to  him,  too,  had 
come  a  disillusion.  He,  too,  had  been 
overwhelmed  and  shocked  by  the  change 
of  years.  Poor  lady!  I  can't  help  be- 
ing very  sorry  for  her,  to  have  had  two 
such  friends  and  not  to  have  kept  them 
seems  a  cruel  fate.  To  have  been 
so  charming,  that  her  present  seemed 
but  a  calumny  upon  the  past.  It  is  like 
the  story  of  the  woman  who  flew  into  a 
fury  with  her  own  portrait,  young,  smil- 
ing, and  triumphant,  and  who  destroyed 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  taunted  by  the  past 
any  more.  Let  us  hope  that  Frau  von 
Z.  was  never  conscious  of  her  loss,  never 
looked  upon  this  picture  and  on  that. 

Since  writing  all  this,  I  have  found 
an  old  letter  from  my  father  to  his 
mother,  and  written  from  Weimar.  It 
is  dated  29th  September,  1830.  "  There 
is  a  capital  library  here,"  he  says, 
"which  is  open  to  me,  an  excellent 
theatre  which  costs  a  shilling  a  night, 
and  a  charming  petite  societe  which  costs 
nothing.  Goethe,  the  great  lion  of 
Weimar,  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  his 
daughter-in-law  has  promised  to  intro- 
duce me."  Then  he  describes  going 
to  court :  "  I  have  had  to  air  my  legs  in 
black  breeches  and  to  sport  a  black  coat, 
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black  waistcoat,  and  cock-hat,  looking 
something  like  a  cross  between  a  foot- 
man and  a  Methodist  parson. 

"  We  have  had  three  operas,"  he  goes 
on  :  "  '  Medea  '  and  the  '  Barber  of  Se- 
ville '  and  the  '  Flauto  Magico.'  Hum- 
mel conducts  the  orchestra  [then  comes 
a  sketch  of  Hummel  with  huge  shirt 
collars].  The  orchestra  is  excellent  but 
the  singers  are  not  first-rate."  Amalia 
must  have  had  rivals,  even  in  those 
early  days,  for  this  same  letter  goes  on 
to  say  :  "I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
Princess  of  Weimar,  who  is  unluckily 
married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia.  I 
must  get  over  this  unfortunate  passion 
which  will  otherwise,  I  fear,  bring  me 
to  an  untimely  end.  There  are  several 
very  charming  young  persons  of  the 
female  sex  here,  Miss  Amalia  von  X., 
and  ditto  von  Pappenheim  are  the 
evening  belles." 

"Of  winter  nights,"  says  my  father 
in  the  other  well-known  letter  which  is 
printed  in  Lewes's  "  Life  of  Goethe," 
uwe  used  to  charter  sedan  chairs  in 
which  we  were  carried  through  the  snow 
to  those  pleasant  court  entertainments. 
I  for  my  part  was  fortunate  enough  to 
purchase  Schiller's  sword,  which  formed 
a  part  of  my  court  costume  and  still 
hangs  in  my  study,1  and  puts  me  in 
mind  of  days  of  youth  the  most  kindly 
and  delightful."        Anne  Kitchie. 

1  So  he  wrote  in  1855,  but  a  few  years  after  he 
gave  the  sword  to  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
affection,  and  who  carried  it  back  to  America  as  a 
token  of  good-will  and  sympathy.  This  friend  was 
Bayard  Taylor,  a  true  knight,  and  worthy  to  carry 
the  honorable  bloodless  weapon. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
AT  THE  FARM  BY  THE   SEA. 

Magpie  Hill:  Wednesday  night. — A 
star,  brilliant  as  though  a  slash  were 
made  in  the  purple  sky,  glitters  over  the 
thatch  of  my  farm;  the  moon  is  clouded 
and  the  wind  is  high.  It  is  long,  long 
since  I  have  seen  the  night;  one  cannot 
see  it  in  London  for  the  nouses.  All 
have  gone  to  bed,  and  I  step  out  on  to 
the  pebbles  under  my  verandah,  where 
the  fowls  cluck  in  the  morning  and  the 
churn   stands  idle.     The   peace   of   it! 
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only  the  wind  in  the  trees,  as  though 
the  little  elves  there  were  clapping  their 
green  and  slender  hands. 

August  6.  —  I  find  a  way  down  a  rutty 
green  lane,  and  then  over  a  rickety  gate, 
through  cornfields  waving  yellow  against 
the  blue  sea  and  the  dazzling  cliff;  and 
so  down  a  broken  warren  to  a  lonely 
bay,  where  the  sea  lunges  at  me  with 
a  mighty  laziness.  A  gipsy  tent  flaps 
among  the  tumbled  rocks,  and  little 
maidens  with  stiff  pigtails  run  out  of  it 
with  a  shrill  and  pretty  clamor  to  bathe. 
Here  I  will  rest  a  while  and  read  good 
books.  I  begin  with  Stendhal's  "  Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir."  In  the  farm  I  can 
only  find  the  Penny  Magazine  for  1832. 

August  7.  —  No  one  comes  near  me 
all  day,  except  two  little  pink  girls  who 
rap  timidly  on  the  door  and  beg  milk. 
I  have  seen  them  and  their  party  all  the 
morning,  sitting  on  the  down  under  the 
lee  of  a  hedge;  for  the  wind  rages  at 
me  as  though  jealous  of  my  peace,  and 
trying  to  tear  me  out  of  it. 

In  the  post-office  I  meet  a  breathless 
old  man  in  a  battered  sort  of  haymaking 
hat,  who,  on  my  inquiry,  offers  to  show 
me  the  way  to  the  Roman  villa.  So  we 
go  that  way  together,  and  I  carry  his 
carpet  camp-stool,  while  he  puffs  and 
wheezes  over  his  enormous  rumpled 
shirt.  Is  not  pleased  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Magpie  Hill,  finds  no  soci- 
ety, no  sympathy,  nothing  congenial; 
fact  is,  if  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  free  interchange  of  thought  in  one 
of  the  best  suburbs  (comes  from  Upper 
Tooting,  he  does),  the  6ountry  does 
not  do.  Not  so  much  health  he  has 
been  after  these  past  three  months,  he 
says  solemnly,  as  something  deeper, 
something  more  spiritual;  and  he  ain't 
found  it ;  and  he  wheezes  about  sym- 
pathy and  higher  thoughts,  and  wipes  a 
corrugated  brow.  I  take  him  for  an 
amateur  preacher  of  the  well-meaning 
sort,  and  am  not  surprised  to  find  he 
was  two-and-twenty  years  in  the  corpo- 
ration offices,  and  had  millions  passing 
through  his  fat  hands,  that  now  grasp 
an  ancient  umbrella  and  an  exceedingly 
dirty  bundle  of  papers. 

When  I  return  from  finding  the  Ro- 
man villa  shut  up,  there  he  sits  on  his 
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camp-stool  by  the  roadside,  puzzling 
over  a  guessing  competition.  Do  I 
ever  go  in  for  'em?  He  does,  and  as 
often  as  not  gets  'em  right,  having  had 
a  lot  of  practice.  Now,  how  many 
words  do  I  suppose  he  made  out  of 
Northern  Whig?  Now,  guess.  I  make 
a  stupendous  effort,  and  say  "  Fifty." 
"  Five  underudd  and  forty -seven"  says 
he  with  dignity  ;  and  his  eyes  disappear 
in  laughing  little  bags  and  wrinkles  at 
my  surprise.  Whereat  the  children 
playing  near  by  at  Zulus  give  a  shrill 
cheer.  So  I  leave  him  staring  at  his 
dingy  papers  in  the  sunset,  and  come 
home  to  supper  across  the  marsh  and 
through  the  dappled  wood.  Of  all 
excellent  pieces  of  nature,  give  me  my 
farmer.  Always  busy,  always  cheerful, 
always  earning  his  crust ;  either  with  a 
sickle,  hacking  away  at  the  rough  grass 
on  the  ragged  bit  of  lawn,  where  the 
black  and  white  kitten  plays  in  front  of 
my  window  ;  or  bent  double,  rummag- 
ing among  the  potatoes  ;  or  with  his 
broad  hand  thwacking  the  cows  to 
bring  them  faster  home  ;  or  carrying  a 
world  of  straw  on  his  back  that  is 
crossed  with  broad  braces  like  a  St.  An- 
drew. And  a  pipe  —  always  a  pipe  — 
and  a  straw  hat,  and  a  narrow  belt  of 
dank  leather  round  his  huge  loins.  He 
can't  write,  and  I  don't  suppose  can  do 
more  than  spell  out  the  capital  letters  ; 
never  was  in  London,  and,  indeed, 
never  was  out  of  the  Island  but  once, 
when  he  crossed  the  water  twenty  years 
ago  and  came  back  the  same  day.  Put 
him  down  in  a  copse,  he  says,  and  he 
knows  where  he  is  ;  but  put  him  in  a 
large  town,  and  he  sort  of  goes  sense- 
less. He  has  a  brother,  a  gamekeeper 
(fine  tall  man)  over  the  water  ;  never 
hears  from  him  ;  course  he  would  if 
anything  was  to  happen  ;  so  correspond- 
ence, which  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  so 
many,  is  only  a  source  of  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension to  him.  You  see  there  are 
a  large  number  of  people  in  the  world 
to  whom  a  letter  never  means  anything 
but  death  or  a  disaster  of  some  kind. 

A  ceaseless  worker  my  farmer,  even 
on  a  Sunday,  and  an  excellent  husband. 
Twice  a  week  I  see  him  driving  his  wife 
down  to  the  village  to  sell  the  butter ; 


prim  and  contented,  side  by  side  they 
sit  in  the  cart.  Such  men  work  down 
to  the  very  last  moment,  till  death,  out 
for  a  country  holiday,  chances  to  look 
in  at  Magpie  Hill.  I  knew  one  like  him 
in  Somersetshire.  "  Seems  to  me  I 
don't  feel  s'  very  well,"  said  he  one 
morning,  straightening  himself  up  and 
looking  frightened  at  the  unaccustomed 
sensation.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
was  dead. 

Sunday  morning.  —  As  I  climbed 
down  the  broken  warren  of  the  cliff  to 
bathe  I  met  the  prettiest  girl  climbing 
up,  positively  the  very  prettiest.  I  stood 
aside  on  the  jagged  path  to  let  her  pass, 
and  up  she  went,  her  eyes  downcast, 
her  smooth  cheek  colored  by  the  sea. 
She  looked  like  a  charming  sketch  by 
Caldecott,  or  of  the  type  the  English 
painters  of  1840  were  so  fond  of.  How 
J.  J.  would  have  loved  to  have  painted 
her.  I  wish  I  may  meet  her  again  ;  I 
feel  quite  hopeful  at  the  thought  she 
may  revisit  my  lonely  bay. 

The  children  have  come,  and  are  in 
and  out  of  their  cottage  just  above  the 
little  breakwater  where  the  black  lob- 
ster-pots are  clustered,  opposite  the  life- 
boat house  ;  Belle  with  her  tiny  teeth 
as  white  as  the  youngest  hazel-nut,  and 
Wah  with  his  broad  aspect  of  an  infant 
Henry  VIII.  I  came  upon  them  on  the 
shore,  this  brilliant  blue  and  white 
morning,  to  find  a  castle  built,  and  Wah, 
fatigued  with  his  labors,  fast  asleep  un- 
der a  cotton  umbrella.  The  wind  was 
blowing  the  sand  into  his  shelter  ;  it 
crept  on  to  his  white  frock  and  up  his 
solid  cheeks  among  his  tumbled  hair. 
What  is  there  to  London  children  so 
fragrant  as  the  sea?  How  well  I  re- 
member the  first  whiffs  of  it  at  Hast- 
ings, the  clatter  of  the  new  bucket  and 
spade,  the  bumping  of  the  boxes  as  they 
were  carried  up-stairs,  the  taste  of  the 
shrubs  in  Robertson  Square,  all  briny 
with  the  winter  waves  splashed  over  the 
parade.  Belle  will  remember  all  this, 
too,  I  suppose,  and  me  helping  her  to 
build  and  taking  the  little  green  crabs 
out  of  the  lobster-pots  ;  as  I  remember, 
dimly,  the  figure  of  a  kind  uncle  bring- 
ing me  a  flag  out  of  the  Hastings  Ar- 
cade. 
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Tuesday. —Vivat!  I  go  to  play  ten- 
nis at  a  house  where  I  have  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  there,  on  the  lawn 
under  the  flagstaff,  there  is  my  prettiest 
girl.  The  house  is  bright  with  shining 
windows  and  with  clematis,  the  long,  low 
slate  roof  is  whitewashed,  the  gardens 
so  brilliant  with  flowers  that  the  passers- 
by  pause  to  look  over  the  green  gate  ; 
and  no  flower  brighter  than  she  —  none. 
And  she  is  heart-free,  too,  I  am  sure  ; 
her  eyes,  her  bearing,  her  laugh  assure 
me  of  it.  Before  the  afternoon  is  over 
I  And  myself  wondering  who  may  be 
destined  to  touch  so  frank  and  charming 
a  nature,  and  wishing  that  it  might  be 
I.  We  part,  and  I  stroll  round  to  the 
cottage  to  see  Wah  and  Belle  put  to  bed. 
Wah  is  already  gurgling  happily  in  his 
cot,  warm  and  scented  from  his  sea- 
water  bath,  over  his  bottle  ;  while 
Belle,  flushed  in  her  white  nightgown, 
calls  to  me  from  the  window  in  her 
pretty  voice  to  "  take  care  of  myself  !  " 
She  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  so  to  her 
father  as  he  sets  off  to  the  City  in  the 
morning  to  win  her  bread  and  butter. 

August  11.  — Droll  ups  and  downs  in 
this  madcap  world  of  ours.  I  was  stand- 
ing this  morning  for  shelter  from  the 
rain  under  the  verandah  in  front  of  the 
grocer's,  next  an  elderly  man  munching 
bread  and  cheese.  His  basket  was  by 
his  side,  and  seeing  me  look  at  it,  he 
asked  me  quietly  if  I  wanted  any  chick- 
ens or  a  melon?  I  didn't,  but  as  the 
rain  still  splashed  we  fell  to  talking. 
There  was  an  air  of  breeding  about  him 
in  his  face  and  in  his  voice,  and  he  told 
me  quite  naturally  that  if  people  didn't 
want  to  buy  he  never  bothered  them  ; 
being  himself,  as  he  might  say,  a  gen- 
tleman. Grandfather  was  Admiral  Sir 
John  Taffrail,  left  very  little  money,  not 
being  lucky  in  the  way  of  prizes  ;  but 
what  little  there  was  the  father  invested 
in  an  hotel,  with  disastrous  results. 
Failure,  and  the  family  thrown  on  the 
world ;  and  the  world,  having  other 
things  to  think  of  than  the  grandsons  of 
gallant  admirals,  just  tolerates  him  and 
his  basket  and  gives  its  dirty  linen  to 
his  wife.  So,  as  the  skies  clear,  off  he 
trudges,  and  I  see  his  blunt  head  and 
trim  white  moustache  chaffering  with  a 


visitor  at  a  cottage  door.  He  is  neither 
beaten  nor  humbled  ;  he  holds  his  bas- 
ket just  as  his  grandsire  might  have 
done,  if  the  fortune  of  war  had  made 
him  prisoner  and  forced  him  to  peddle 
at  Verdun.  I  can  imagine  an  emigre 
bearing  himself  so  while  teaching 
French  in  a  girls'  school  at  Kensington. 

Tea  on  the  Shore.  —  Books  to  the 
winds  ;  they  are  going  to  have  tea  on 
the  shore  among  the  rocks  in  my  lonely 
bay,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  join  them. 
First  we  clamber  after  sticks,  and  I  toil 
up  the  tumbled  cliff  after  her  pretty  fig- 
ure, and  then  we  scratch  a  hole  in  the 
sand  and  make  a  fire.  While  the  kettle 
boils  we  launch  the  boat  and  I  sit  up  in 
the  stern  getting  wet  through,  and 
watch  the  charming  face  grown  serious 
in  her  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  Sea- 
gull's head  straight  to  the  waves.  This 
is  better  than  reading  Morley's  "  Dide- 
rot," say  I  to  myself.  Oh,  Encyclo- 
paedists, what  place  does  love  and  its 
dawning  find  among  your  labors?  I 
know  not  where  I  am  being  carried  in 
this  tossing  old  boat,  but  I  know  that  I 
am  happy.  You  cannot  well  be  more 
than  that  in  life. 

I  find  they  are  my  neighbors,  and  live 
in  the  farm  close  by,  whose  light  I  can 
see  as  I  go  out  to  take  a  turn  on  the 
verandah  before  going  to  bed.  The 
house  is  covered  with  ivy,  through 
which  the  roses  over  the  porch  peep  ; 
and  along  the  low  garden  wall  that  runs 
round  the  little  tennis-court  there  hangs 
a  great  purple  splash  of  clematis.  There 
are  many  gay  flowers  and  fig-trees  and 
apple-trees  all  tumbled  together,  and  a 
stately  rose  garden,  and  a  huge,  dense 
hedge  of  filberts  to  break  the  strong 
west  winds  from  off  the  sea.  There 
are  beehives  and  a  dark,  mysterious 
potting  -  house,  and  another  garden 
gaudy  with  sunflowers  and  phlox  and 
dahlias  and  anemones  ;  and  the  yard 
with  its  stables,  and  the  barrel  for  the 
setter  that  is  her  constant  companion, 
and  absorbs  nearly  all  her  affection. 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog."  I  pat  Bruce 
hypocritically,  and  proclaim  him  the 
noblest  of  his  kind. 

They  make  me  welcome  to  their 
house  ;  free  to  put  my  letters  in  the 
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basket  in  the  hall  for  the  postman  to 
fetch  in  his  evening  trudge  ;  tree  of 
their  books  in  the  shelves  each  side  of 
the  fireplace:  u  Household  Words," 
Cobbett's  "Register,"  the  Abbotsford 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  free 
even  to  play  on  the  stiff  piano  in  the 
neat  little  drawing-room,  with  its  pho- 
tographs and  its  china.  I  am  free  to 
come  and  go,  to  see  Clematis,  to  play 
tennis  with  her  when  it  is  fine,  cards 
with  them  when  the  evenings  are  wet, 
to  help  her  feed  Bruce,  to  come  the 
short  way  through  the  rickyard  from 
my  own  farm,  to  stroll  over  the  garden 
with  her  to  the  corner  where  her  canary 
seed  is  ripening  and  the  tobacco  plant 
hangs  with  its  proud  white  petals,  proud 
of  the  hold  it  has  over  the  troubled 
senses  of  humanity. 

And  I  am  free  of  the  thick  bread  and 
butter  and  gooseberry  jam  on  the  shore, 
and  before  tea  is  over  feel  friends  with 
all.  How  different  S.  Kensington  with 
its  watchful  mamma,  who  "will  not 
have  that  young  man  coming  so  much 
to  the  house  ; "  its  son,  who  doesn't 
think  much  of  you  because  he  never 
sees  you  riding  in  the  Row  ;  its  self- 
conscious  daughter,  whose  marriage  is 
arranged  and  will  shortly  take  place  in 
the  guinea  paragraphs  of  the  Morning 
Post.  Retro,  S.  Kensington!  for  me 
henceforth  the  simplicities  of  a  farm 
life,  up  at  5.30,  and  all  lights  out  soon 
after  nine. 

Toutes  Us  jeunes  Jilles  sont  moqueuses, 
says  Balzac  ;  all  but  Clematis,  with  her 
short  upper  lip  and  her  clear  and  fear- 
less glance. 

August  16.  —Simple  as  my  life  is,  and 
happily  buried  as  I  feel,  still  London 
with  its  gigantic  feelers  reaches  after 
me.  Londoners  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  must  go  lunch  with  them. 
I  never  want  to  see  London  again,  never 
want  to  go  to  another  private  view  or 
first-night  ;  I  want  only  to  have  a 
rick-yard  of  my  own  and  dine  hence- 
forth at  half  past  twelve.  Still,  I  must 
go,  and  before  I  can  look  round  find 
myself  drawn  into  tableaux  vivants,  a 
dance,  and  a  picnic. 

But  when  I  get  back  to  Magpie  Hill 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  table  littered 


with  books  and  papers,  the  windows 
that  open  on  to  the  ragged  lawn,  the 
pear-trees,  and  even  the  black  pig-styes  ; 
and,  best  of  all,  the  green  lane  alono- 
which  I  often  see  Clematis  pass  in  the 
mornings  to  bathe.  Scarcely  any  one 
else  ever  uses  the  lane,  except  an  odd 
little  dried  old  man  I  sometimes  meet 
there  as  I  stroll  along  reading  my  letters 
before  breakfast.  He  tells  me  he  comes 
to  bathe,  as  the  bathing  is  so  good  in  the 
bay  ;  only  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  the 
wasps  ;  one  stung  him  once  in  the  foot 

—  must  be  a  good  many  years  ago  now 

—  and  he  bows  himself  away,  deprecat- 
ingly,  in  his  long  black  coat  and  broad 
felt  hat.  There's  an  odd  procession, 
too,  occasionally  passes:  a  tall  old  man 
in  a  kind  of  white  kennel  coat,  two  little 
solemn  boys  in  ragged  knickerbockers 
and  blue  jerseys,  a  sallow  girl,  and  a 
rubicund,  middle-aged  lady  in  an  old- 
fashioned  black  straw  hat.  The  pro- 
cession is  always  in  the  same  order,  and 
I  have  never  seen  them  speak  ;  but  the 
girl  and  the  middle-aged  lady  always 
pause  to  look  round  the  corner  of  the 
wall  at  my  farmer's  collie,  Prince, 
chained  up  to  watch  the  back  door. 
They  set  him  violently  barking,  appear 
quite  satisfied,  and  pass  on. 

How  odd  many  lives  are,  or  seem, 
rather  ;  because  one  doesn't,  perhaps, 
quite  understand  them.  There's  a  long, 
one-storied  red-brick  house  I  pass  daily 
on  my  way  to  the  village  to  fetch  my 
paper  ;  one  of  those  shallow  houses  one 
can  see  right  through,  more  especially 
once  a  fortnight,  when  the  white  lace 
curtains  are  sent  to  the  wash.  Once 
only  have  I  seen  the  occupant  standing 
in  the  strip  of  garden  —  a  distinguished- 
looking  old  man  with  white  moustache 
and  imperial,  and  an  expression  of 
somewhat  savage  defiance.  He  never 
speaks  to  any  one,  and  employs  no  ser- 
vant, allows  no  one  inside  the  house, 
and  has  the  milk  even  left  at  the  door  ; 
only  Clematis  tells  me  that  once,  go- 
ing to  church,  and  caught  in  the  rain, 
the  old  gentleman  courteously  ran  after 
her  with  an  umbrella,  and,  jealously 
guarding  his  door,  was  waiting  there 
to  receive  it  back  on  her  return.  Once 
or  twice  he  has  come  upon  them  hav- 
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ing  tea  on  the  shore  and  joined  them, 
sombrely  watching  the  kettle  boil.  But 
if  any  one  is  with  them  other  than  the 
members  of  the  family  he  passes  them 
by  as  though  there  were  not,  and 
never  had  been,  any  such  people  in 
the  world.  Some  disappointment  there, 
I  suppose,  which  has  warped  a  once 
fine  nature,  or  some  sorrow  which  has 
broken  him  to  silence  ;  but,  Lord!  if 
we  were  all  to  let  our  sorrows  and 
disappointments  chase  us  into  solitude, 
the  world  would  be  one  melancholy 
succession  of  wigwams. 

August  21.  — Thunder  of  guns  all  day 
from  those  grey  monsters  of  the  French 
fleet.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  recep- 
tion I  should  get  if  I  dressed  myself 
like  Admiral  Lord  Kelson  and  boarded 
'em  politely.  I  strolled  over  to  Seaview 
to  pay  a  call,  and  watched  the  royal 
yacht  pass  up  and  down  the  lines  and 
the  angry  little  spits  of  fire  as  they  sa- 
luted her.  I  had  tea  in  the  brand-new 
house,  and  painted  my  clothes  at  the 
brand-new  gate  ;  a  long  talk  about  the 
usual  fetishes  of  the  intelligent  Lon- 
doner. 

Clematis  has  gone  to  the  Naval  Ball, 
and  I  feel  mopish  and  widowed.  I  go 
to  the  farm  and  have  a  pleasant  talk 
over  their  bit  of  fire,  but  their  place  is 
blank  and  sunless.  Come  back  soon, 
Clematis,  and  don't  dance  too  often 
with  those  dashing  French  officers. 
The  time  passes  leaden-footed  with  "  I 
Promessi  Sposi "  and  the  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian." 

August  23. —  Verses,  if  you  please  ; 
what  should  a  man  do  but  write  verses 
when  his  mistress  is  away  ? 


The  winding  lane,  all  sunny,  green, 
Leads  up  to  where  the  stately  corn 

Waves  in  its  ruddiness  serene 
Above  my  little  bay  forlorn  ; 

Blue,  blue  the  sea,  and  dazzling  white 

The  cliff  that  breaks  the  long  dun  height. 

ii. 

Along  the  lane  she  comes  ;  I  hear 
Her  gentle  footfall,  and  I  see 

The  charming  face,  so  bright,  so  dear, 
That  means  the  world  and  life  to  me. 

She  smiles,  she  passes  !  and  the  shore 

Her  presence  blessed  is  blank  once  more. 


Oh,  happy  vision  of  the  day, 
More  real  than  life  can  ever  be  ; 

Oh,  tread  again  my  lonely  bay, 
Bise  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  j 

And  o'er  my  heart's  fond  sickness  bring 

The  sunlight  of  thy  healing  wing  ! 

I've  amused  myself  setting  'em  to 
music,  and  sing  'em  in  the  evening  to 
the  cracked  and  tinkling  old  piano.  My 
farmer's  wife  thinks  it's  the  wind,  I  be- 
lieve. 

August  26.  —  Clematis  is  back,  and 
Belle  and  Wah  and  I  go  up  to  tea  at  the 
farm.  Not  a  success  the  visit,  on  the 
whole.  Wah  yells  for  apples,  and  being 
refused  them  (having  had  medicine) 
screams  himself  purple  and  blue,  looking 
more  like  Henry  VIII.  than  ever,  having 
a  royal  quarrel  with  Wolsey  over  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  while  Belle,  who  has  been 
quite  content  to  jump  the  tennis  net  and 
bury  her  terra-cotta  little  fists  in  the 
warm  basket  of  grass  cut  from  the  lawn, 
suddenly  stamps  her  foot,  looks  thun- 
derous, and  startles  us  with,  "I  want 
my  tea  !  "  After  all,  perhaps  she  is  only 
saying  what  everybody  feels  at  about  a 
quarter  to  five  when  they  are  paying  a 
call. 

I  walk  them  home  in  the  perambu- 
lator and  stroll  down  to  the  hotel,  where 
I  find  the  fag-end  of  a  regatta  ;  sailors 
and  loafers  at  the  tug  of  war,  young 
ladies  from  the  drapers  screaming  in 
boat-swings,  and  the  postmaster- watch- 
maker aiming  with  extreme  gravity  at 
a  medicine-bottle  in  the  firing-booth  ; 
boors  rejoicing  in  the  sunset. 

August  28.  —  Who  does  not  know  the 
subscription  dances  at  the  seaside  in 
August,  in  the  Assembly  Booms  with 
the  stencilled  names  of  Newton,  Gali- 
leo, Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy stucco  figure  grasping  a  gas 
bracket?  I  have  danced  in  a  good  many 
places  ;  in  the  gun-room  of  a  shooting 
lodge  in  Scotland,  with  the  stag's  head 
shot  that  afternoon  drooping  over  the 
fireplace  and  the  gillie  playing  a  varsovi- 
ana  on  the  accordion  ;  in  the  long  room 
behind  the  bar  of  the  Prussian  Blue 
down  in  the  East  End,  with  a  fat  Ger- 
man woman  in  white  pique  and  a  hat 
with  stupendous  blue  feathers  ;  in  many 
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a  country  house  and  Queen's  Gate  Gar- 
dens drawing-room  ;  and  now  with  local 
young  ladies,  and  some  few  supercilious 
Londoners,  to  the  ponderous  brass 
strains  of  the  town  band,  located  in  the 
gallery  among  the  maids  and  drapers' 
assistants,  who  are  only  waiting  for  us 
to  have  done  to  begin  their  own  revelry. 
With  the  result  that  I  wake  at  seven  to 
hear  the  servants  of  the  house  return 
and  set  to  work  pulling  up  the  blinds, 
and  going  about  their  duties  as  though 
the  night  had  been  spent  in  bed. 

And  Clematis  fetches  me  at  ten  and 
we  drive  home  together,  pausing  only  to 
buy  fruit,  which  we  eat  as  we  go  along, 
the  placid  old  horse  dragging  us  dutifully 
back  to  our  farm. 

But  life  is  not  all  falling  in  love,  and 
I  have  my  work  to  do,  and  try  to  do  it. 
Only  I  know  that  I  never  go  round 
to  the  farm,  past  the  outhouses  and 
Bruce's  kennel  under  the  walnut-tree, 
through  the  gate  and  to  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  little  sitting-room,  without  a 
singular  beating  of  the  heart  and  an  agi- 
tation of  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never 
see  the  slightest  trace  in  Clematis.  She 
never  blushes  nor  seems  moved  ;  never 
is  she  anything  but  calm  and  bright  and 
friendly  ;  her  sweet  eyes  shine  a  little, 
that  is  all,  as  she  looks  up  from  her 
work,  and  out  we  go  together  after 
mushrooms,  or  on  to  the  down  to  the 
Hermit's  Cave,  or  along  the  cliff  to  the 
children's  cottage  to  find  Wah  with 
raspberry  jam  on  his  forehead  and  Belle 
administering  tea  to  a  battered  doll.  I 
never  make  love  to  her,  nor  approach 
it  ;  I  only  try  to  amuse  and  interest  her, 
and  all  the  time  I  go  on,  as  D'Alroy 
says  in  "  Caste,"  falling,  falling  in  love, 
till  it  seems  I  shall  never  reach  the  bot- 
tom. Shall  I  not  speak  to  her?  Ah,  but 
the  risk  :  — 

To  gain  a  lover  or  lose  a  friend. 

August  31. —  It  is  harvest  now,  and 
the  corn  hangs  on  hedge  and  branch, 
torn  from  the  great  wagons  as  they  go 
lumbering  past  to  the  rickyard.  There 
are  strange  and  burly  men  about,  acre- 
hands,  and  there  is  nothing  but  preoccu- 
pation and  anxiety  and  watching  of  the 
glass  at  the  farm.     Harvest  time  seems 


like  the  last  few  rehearsals  of  the  new 
play  before  the  first  night  ;  there  is 
hurry  and  irritability,  and  the  ordinary 
tenor  of  life  seems  quickened  and  al- 
tered. I  even  take  a  rake  myself  and 
try  to  become  useful,  but  it  ends  in  tea 
alone  with  Clematis  in  the  cool  and 
shady  parlor  after  she  has  driven  down 
to  Longlands  to  take  the  men  their  after- 
noon meal.  So  gentle,  friendly,  trust- 
ing a  nature  I  have  never  met ;  but  her 
love  seems  all  for  Bruce  the  setter,  and 
none  other.  I  sometimes  think  I  had 
better  go  away,  and  would,  only  that  I 
have  my  work  to  finish.  We  play  cards 
in  the  evening,  and  I  win  sixpence  and 
go  home  in  the  brilliant  moonlight  to 
hear  the  sea  rustling  on  the  shingle  of 
my  bay.  I  try  to  form  some  message 
out  of  ocean's  voices,  but  I  can  hear 
nothing  but  its  unrest.  Everywhere 
unrest  and  doubt;  and  how  can  we  tell 
that  even  in  the  grave  it  will  be  other- 
wise ?  "  Invideo  quia  quiescunt,"  said 
Luther  in  the  churchyard ;  but  who 
knows  what  anxieties  there  may  not  be 
in  store  for  us  even  there  ?  Should  I 
be  any  happier  if  I  knew  Clematis  loved 
me?  After  winning  a  heart,  is  there 
not  the  added  torment  of  trying  to  keep 
it  ?  —  To  bed,  to  bed  ! 

September  8.  —  The  one  brilliant  week 
of  the  year,  and  it  passes  like  a  golden 
dream.  Nothing  to  say  about  it ;  one 
never  has  if  one  has  been  happy.  And 
to-morrow  I  must  go  among  the  Lon- 
doners and  wear  dress-clothes. 

September  13.  —  I  walked  back  over 
the  downs  in  the  moonlight,  and,  as  I 
won  the  height,  breathed  when  I  saw 
below  the  lights  of  the  farm.  Far  away 
at  sea  the  beacon  of  the  guardship 
flashed  ;  and  far,  the  spangled  lights  of 
Southsea.  I  stole  past  their  window 
and  saw  them  sitting  round  the  flaring 
lamp.  Bruce  gave  no  sign  as  I  passed 
his  barrel;  he  seems  to  know  my  foot- 
step, and  is  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 
Good  watch-dog,  guard  thy  dear  mis- 
tress and  mine  ! 

I  have  been  playing  tennis  and  dining 
at  eight,  taking  in  a  young  woman,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  talked  about 
to  her.  Strange,  how  solitary  we  all 
are  in  life.     Which  of  us  does  not  feel 
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that,  even  from  those  we  know  best, 
there  is  always  something  hidden,  and 
that  not  the  worst  part  of  us  ?  How 
many  are  there  with  whom  one  is  ever 
oneself?  Life,  indeed,  often  seems 
one  vast  game  at  cross-purposes,  from 
the  mere  failure  of  being  able  to  ex- 
press oneself  properly. 

We  went  a  long  driving  picnic  and, 
after  lunching  in  a  sloping  garden, 
strolled  down  to  the  church  in  the  bay. 
It  seemed  as  peaceful  as  a  drop-scene, 
but  the  tombstones  told  us  of  wreck  and 
storm.  Here's  the  captain  of  the  Ad- 
venturer and  eleven  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  lost  here  in  a  terrible  storm  in 
November,  1832.  Captain  John  Drew, 
aged  31,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
sorrowing  father,  a  linendraper  in  Ox- 
ford Street.  The  boy  would  go  to  sea,  I 
suppose,  though  he  might  have  followed 
his  father's  business  under  the  large 
gilt  glove  ;  perhaps  he  was  coming  home 
to  marry  a  quiet  girl  in  the  Marylebone 
Road.  But  the  November  storm  whirls 
him  away,  and  the  girl  learns  the  news 
in  the  little  back  room  behind  the  shop, 
and  shudders  ever  after  at  the  autumn 
wind  as  it  blows  down  Oxford  Street 
and  swings  the  gilt  glove.  Drowsy  vil- 
lagers come  out  of  their  cottages  to 
stare  at  the  party,  sitting  on  the  church- 
yard wall  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Some 
rustic  lover  has  cut  a  heart  on  the  gate. 
"This  is  the  jin-de-siecle  heart,"  says 
one  of  our  party,  and  with  her  pencil 
sketches  a  money-bag.  "  L.S. Deism," 
say  I,  u  the  modern  worship  ;  it  is  the 
one  thing  to  the  credit  of  the  ancients 
that  among  all  their  many  gods  they 
had  no  statue  to  money.  But  does  not 
a  man,  after  all,  marry  a  girl  sufficiently 
rich,  even  as  the  world  goes,  if  he  marry 
one  beautiful  and  good?  "  At  which 
touching  sentiment,  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter. 

September  17.  —  Clematis  calls  from 
her  window  that  she  is  drying  her  hair, 
washing  the  sea  out  of  it,  and  I  wait  in 
the  garden  and  count  the  figs,  tied  up 
in  white  bags  from  bird  and  wasp. 
Her  brother  is  high  in  the  apple-tree, 
and  high  I  climb  up  after  him  ;  I  can 
see  the  blue  sea  and  a  white  trooper 
stealing  out  past  the  fort  where  ' '  brave 


Kempenfeldt  went  down  with  twice  four 
hundred  men." 

Clematis  shakes  the  ladder  and 
laughs,  and  soon  her  light  figure  is 
lofty  as  any,  and  she  drops  the  ruddy 
fruit  into  the  basket  her  brother  holds. 
We  walk  back  together  from  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  tableaux,  and  under  the 
long,  dark  avenue  where  the  rain  pat- 
ters she  tells  me  of  her  childhood  ;  of 
her  elder  sister  teaching  her,  and  how 
she  would  run  from  her  lessons  and  be 
chased  round  the  tennis  lawn  ;  of  her 
little  brother  that  died,  and  of  her  going 
to  school ;  of  the  railway  accident  and 
the  guard  laid  out  on  the  line,  white  and 
senseless  ;  of  the  long  walks  in  winter, 
with  only  Bruce  to  keep  her  company 
and  guard  her  as  it  grows  dark  ;  of  her 
summer  rides  and  delight  in  horseman- 
ship, when  one  friend  gave  her  a  habit 
and  another  a  whip,  and  she  hires  a 
horse  and  scampers  along  the  sands, 
jumping  the  inland  sea-lakes  and  estua- 
ries ;  of  the  dances  in  the  coffee-room 
of  the  hotel  and  the  little  plays  at  the 
rectory  ;  of  all  her  simple  and  contented 
country  life,  and  her  delight  and  happi- 
ness in  merely  living. 

There  is  a  light  up-stairs  in  the  room 
over  the  sitting-room ;  it  goes  out  as  we 
turn  into  the  garden.  u  That's  dad," 
laughs  Clematis,  "  just  got  into  bed.  He 
wants  to  be  in  time  for  the  last  load  of 
the  harvest  in  the  morning." 

We  say  good-bye  at  the  gate ,  and  she 
thanks  me  simply  for  my  companion- 
ship. Her  eyes  shine  in  the  starlight, 
for  the  night  has  cleared  again,  and 
her  lips  are  parted.  Good-night,  sweet 
Clematis,  sleep  well. 

But  London  life  for  such  a  girl,  how 
shall  I  fashion  it?  If  ever,  indeed,  it 
may  be  she  consent  to  join  mine,  fever- 
ish and  troubled.  I  sit  smoking  dully 
over  the  fire,  projecting  myself  into  the 
future  ;  firing  myself  off  like  a  rocket, 
as  it  were,  over  a  little  house  down  in 
West  Kensington,  or  up  in  St.  John's 
Wood  or  Highgate  ;  and,  as  the  fire- 
work bursts,  seeing  by  its  light  the 
small,  cheerful  rooms  and  our  two  fig- 
ures. Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  cheat  her 
into  thinking  the  rumble  of  the  omni- 
buses  is   the   breaking  of  the  sea  she 
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loves?  the  jangle  of  the  tramway-bell 
the  melodious  tinkle  of  the  sheep  as  the 
bell-wether  leads  the  way  to  higher  pas- 
turage on  the  down  ?  I  can  hear  the 
bell  now,  clinking  like  ice  against  the 
side  of  the  tumbler. 

September  21. — This  is  the  end  of  it, 
the  end  of  all  these  weeks  of  trouble 
and  doubt  and  happiness  ;  that  as  we 
drive  back  together  from  the  tableaux, 
trunk  and  portmanteau  roped  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  dog-cart,  where  the 
roads  cross  and  ours  lies  straight  on,  I 
lean  forward  and  beg  Clematis,  the 
morning  young  and  brilliant,  to  drive 
us  round  to  the  left  through  Apthorpe 
and  Bradeling,  some  five  or  six  miles  of 
sunny  autumn  country,  the  long  way 
round  to  the  farm.  We  may  never 
drive  together  again  ;  dear  Clematis, 
drive  me  to  the  left. 

The  old  horse  shrugs  his  shoulders  as 
he  turns  by  the  forge  and  schoolhouse 
and  drones  up  the  hill  towards  Merry- 
orchard  ;  its  white  window-frames  star- 
ing through  the  dark  ivy  ;  and  past  the 
manor-house  with  its  moss-grown  ga- 
bles ;  treads  delicately  over  the  railway 
line,  and  lumbers  along  the  millpool  ; 
trots  in  reverie  past  the  cottages  and 
villas,  down  many  a  narrow  lane,  where 
we  pause  to  pick  the  blackberries  and 
crack  the  nuts.  The  old  horse's  days 
are  nearly  done,  and  he  seems  to  be 
thinking  them  over,  with  his  head  well- 
nigh  between  his  knees  ;  he  has  been  to 
many  a  market,  stood  peacefully  aside 
and  heard  the  wrangling  over  many  a 
bargain  ;  has  he  ever  dragged  along  so 
beating  a  heart  as  mine?  that  says  I 
will  speak  before  we  get  to  those  cot- 
tages, or  there  as  we  are  climbing  that 
hill,  or  there  as  we  pause  on  the  little 
bridge  to  watch  the  stream  steal  past 
the  Angler's  Rest ;  that  makes  all  these 
valiant  resolutions,  and  keeps  none  of 
them,  for  fear  of  the  awakening  from 
so  tender  and  peaceful  a  dream.  And 
all  the  while  Clematis  talks  in  her  clear 
voice,  points  with  her  whip,  seems 
quite  unconscious  of  my  trouble. 

There  never  yet  was  a  man,  I  think, 
who  truly  loved,  who  was  not  incohe- 
rent in  the  telling  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
melancholy  reasons  of  false  love's  noL 


uncommon  success  that  the  forger  is 
cool  and  collected,  can  select  his  phrases, 
can  make  them  effective  and  consecu- 
tive, worth  listening  to.  But  true  love 
is  a  child  that  lisps  and  babbles,  begins 
and  finishes  not,  trembles  and  shudders 
with  all  the  infant  apprehensions  of  the 
dark.  I  know  the  very  spot  on  the 
white  road  where  I  spoke,  though  I 
know  not  what  my  full  heart  found  to 
say  ;  and  oh,  ridiculous  !  before  I  had 
done,  the  elfin  wind  had  blown  my  hat 
off,  and  I  had  to  climb  down  as  best  I 
could  to  rescue  it  from  a  passing  pig. 
But,  in  the  eyes  that  looked  into  mine 
as  I  climbed  back  there  was  so  sweet  a 
light,  and  on  her  lips  so  beautiful  and 
trusting  a  smile,  that  I  knew  my  cause 
was  won.  Trot  home  with  us,  old 
Robin  ;  take  us  back  to  the  farm  she 
now  must  one  day  desert  for  me  and  my 
fortunes.  And  old  Robin  seems  to 
mend  his  pace  as  though  happily  con- 
scious that  where  just  now  he  had  the 
burthen  of  two  hearts  he  has  now  but 
one. 

September  30. — Dear  days  together, 
of  early  confidences,  of  complete  idle- 
ness and  long  walks  along  the  sea-wall 
and  over  the  evening  country  ;  tea  in 
many  an  inn  parlor,  and  parting  at  the 
gate  when  it  seems  as  though  it  will 
almost  be  morning  before  we  can  make 
up  our  minds  to  say  good-bye.  But  the 
last  good-bye  is  said  at  that  most  melan- 
choly of  all  such  places,  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  the  girl  in  the  corner  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  pampas-grass  wrapped 
round  with  newspaper  looks  sympathet- 
ically out  of  the  window  as  for  the  last 
time  I  kiss  my  Clematis's  trembling 
lips. 

I  have  known  das  irdische  Glilck;  I 
have  lived  and  loved.  Fate,  whatever 
else  may  be  in  store,  can  never  take 
from  me  the  memories  of  that  last 
week,  can  do  nothing  but  make  them 
yet  more  bright  and  clear  the  more  she 
frown.  Autumn  drips  disconsolate  over 
the  noisy  Strand,  the  rain  lashes  my 
high  windows,  hisses  down  the  chimney 
into  my  fire  ;  but  here  it  is  always  sum- 
mer, and  I  can  always  see  the  purple 
splash  of  creeper  along  the  garden  wall ; 
the  roses  over  the  porch,  the   delicate 
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and  charming  head  bent  over  her  work, 
framed  in  the  ivy  that  creeps  round  the 
parlor  window.  We  are  parted,  my 
sweetheart  Clematis  ;  let  us  pray  for  the 
day  when  we  meet  to  be  parted  no  more, 
not  even  by  death  ! 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
"AULD  ROBIN  GRAY." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  ballad,  the  author  of  "  Auld 
Robin  Gray"  has  always  been  more  or 
less  of  a  shadowy  figure.  There  is, 
however,  much  that  is  interesting  re- 
corded of  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  by  the 
family  historians,  and  still  more  that  we 
can  gather  from  her  own  stray  remi- 
niscences, especially  her  "Vagrant 
Scraps,"  as  she  calls  her  vivaciously 
written  domestic  chronicles.  The  Lind- 
says have  always  been  a  literary  race. 
From  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  poet,  who 

Branded  the  vices  of  the  age 
And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome, 

down  even  to  our  own  day,  there  never 
has  been  a  generation  which  could  not 
boast  of  a  Lindsay  devoted  to  literature, 
to  science,  or  to  art.  James  Lindsay, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who  lived 
from  1690  to  1768,  and  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  filled  the  old  Fifeshire  mansion 
with  a  family  of  eleven  children  after 
he  was  sixty,  was  one  of  the  most  cul- 
tured and  accomplished  men  of  his  age. 
Like  his  father,  he  had,  not  a  little  to 
the  danger  of  his  own  head,  taken  sides 
with  the  Jacobites  in  1715,  and  had 
thereby  considerably  embarrassed  the 
family  estates.  By  and  by  he  saw  it  to 
be  to  his  interest  to  renounce  his  alle- 
giance to  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and 
the  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
faithful  service  under  the  banner  of  the 
Georges.  Still,  the  rebel  taint  clung  to 
him  firmly.  After  Dettingen  he  was 
represented  to  the  king  as  a  soldier  de- 
serving of  higher  rank,  but,  "  The 
meanness  of  the  man  on  this  occasion 
got  the  better  of  the  dignity  of  the  mon- 
arch. He  fell  into  a  passion  and  told 
the  minister  that  he  had  occasion  to 
know  before  that  no  person  who  had 
ever  drawn  the  sword  in  the  Stuart  cause 


should  ever  rise  to  command,  and  that 
it  was  best  to  tell  Lord  Balcarres  so  at 
once."  As  to  the  latter  point  he  was 
no  doubt  right,  but  he  might  as  well 
have  had  the  message  conveyed  many 
years  before.  In  the  circumstances  the 
earl  naturally  became  disgusted  with 
the  army  ;  and  having  sold  his  commis- 
sion he  passed  to  the  retirement  of  the 
family  mansion,  where,  in  the  company 
of  the  old  collection  of  books  which  had, 
as  Lady  Anne  remarked,  "  made  chem- 
ists and  philosophers  of  all  the  moths 
in  the  castle,"  he  no  doubt  thought  the 
elements  of  happiness  and  contentment 
would  be  found. 

Earl  James,  however,  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  old  truism  which  de- 
clares that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  had  some  application  to  his  own 
case.  But  then  he  was  not  so  young  as 
he  had  been.  He  was,  in  fact,  sixty, 
and  what  was  worse  the  world  insisted 
on  saying  he  was  eighty.  No  doubt  he 
had  some  of  the  externals  of  a  man  of 
rank,  and  was  not  without  a  certain 
nobility  of  aspect.  Nevertheless,  the 
daughter's  graphic  picture  of  her  parent 
(a  picture  probably  painted  for  her  by 
others)  is  not  such  as  to  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  he  had  ever  shone  as  a  squire 
of  dames. 

To  his  large  brigadier  wig,  which  hung 
down  with  three  tails,  he  generally  added  a 
few  curls  of  his  own  application,  which,  I 
suspect,  would  not  have  been  reckoned 
quite  orthodox  by  the  trade.  His  shoe, 
which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  little 
boat  with  a  cabin  at  the  end  of  it,  was 
slashed  with  his  penknife  for  the  benefit  of 
giving  ease  to  his  honest  toes  —  here,  there, 
he  slashed  it  where  he  chose  to  slash,  with- 
out an  idea  that  the  world  or  its  fashions 
had  the  smallest  right  to  smile  at  his  shoe  ; 
had  they  smiled,  he  would  have  smiled  too, 
and  probably  said  :  "Odsfish  !  I  believe  it  is 
not  like  other  people's  but  as  to  that,  look, 
d'ye  see?  What  matters  it  whether  so  old 
a  fellow  as  myself  wears  a  shoe  or  a  slip- 
per?" 

Earl  James  was  to  discover  presently 
that  it  mattered  a  good  deal.  The  soli- 
tude and  the  inaction  of  the  Fifeshire 
mansion  had  already  proved  too  much 
for  him.     He  fell  ill,  and  was  advised 
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by  the  family  physician  that  the  cure 
lay  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Moffat,  fifty 
miles  away.  To  Moffat  accordingly  the 
old  warrior  went,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  was  effectually  restored  to  health, 
—  though  not  by  the  waters. 

It  was  all  through  a  certain  Miss  Dal- 
rymple,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dal- 
rymple  of  Castleton.  Lady  Anne  gives 
a  delightful  account,  received  perhaps 
from  the  old  man  himself,  of  the  first 
meeting  of  her  father  with  this  charming 
young  lady.  Miss  Dalrymple  was  ' '  Fair, 
blooming,  lively  ;  her  beauty  and  em- 
bonpoint delighted  my  dear,  lean,  majes- 
tic father.  At  sixty  he  began  to  love 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  twenty-five,  but 
he  loved  in  Miss  Dalrymple  not  the 
woman  she  really  was,  but  the  woman 
he  thought  every  female  ought  to  be." 
Earl  James  was  unfortunately  some- 
what deaf,  and  Lady  Anne  hints  that  a 
good  deal  which  he  would  have  been 
better  to  know  at  this  time  must  have 
escaped  him  :  "  He  saw  with  the  eyes 
of  his  heart  and  listened  with  the  ears 
of  his  imagination."  The  lady,  it 
seems,  had  every  good  quality  save  that 
of  feminine  gentleness,  but  perhaps  if 
she  had  added  this  to  her  other  virtues 
she  would  not  have  been  found  heart- 
whole  at  the  waters  of  Moffat.  There 
is  an  old  song  which  inquires  :  "  What 
would  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld 
man?  "  and  Miss  Dalrymple,  still  under 
twenty -two,  must  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  herself  not  a  few  times  after  that 
meeting  at  Moffat.  By  the  time  the  old 
earl  came  to  propose  she  had  evidently 
quite  made  up  her  mind  on  the  matter, 
for  she  refused  him  —  fully,  frankly, 
finally,  refused  him.  It  was  a  terrible 
blow,  and  Earl  James  went  home  to 
Balcarres,  literally,  as  he  expected,  to 
die.  He  really  became  seriously  ill ; 
but  the  fire  of  love  still  burned  warmly, 
and  the  obdurate  beauty  learned  pres- 
ently through  the  family  solicitor  that 
half  of  the  Balcarres  estate  had  been 
settled  upon  her.  This  was  too  much 
devotion  to  go  unrewarded,  and  so  it 
happened  that  Earl  James  rose  from  the 
sick-bed  to  take  his  place  at  the  altar. 

It  was  a  happy  union,  richly  blessed 
to  all   concerned.     The    old    Fifeshire 


mansion  again  became  the  cheerful  res- 
idence of  a  domestic  circle.  Little  feet 
were  heard  pattering  on  the  stairs,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  earl,  who  once  thought 
he  would  die  a  bachelor,  was  writing 
that  his  children  were  becoming  too  nu- 
merous for  his  lairdship.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it,"  he  says,  "as  I  cannot  provide 
for  so  many.  Ceres  led  me  into  plenty, 
Venus  has  again  reduced  me  to  pov- 
erty. Yet  I  do  not  complain,  for  as  the 
poet  says,  even  the  pains  of  love  are 
preferable  to  all  other  pleasures."  The 
Mohammedans  reckoned  plenty  of  trees 
and  plenty  of  children  the  two  highest 
claims  to  paradise,  and  founding  on  that, 
Earl  James  might  certainly  expect  a 
place  there  for  his  good  works  at  sev- 
enty-seven. He  did  not  survive  the  age 
just  mentioned,  but  passed  away  quietly, 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  attended 
by  his  yet  beautiful  wife  still  under 
forty.  He  had  been  a  good  soldier,  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  what 
was  more  to  some,  a  good  laird.  Many 
little  stories  are  told  in  illustration  of 
his  kindliness  of  heart  under  a  some- 
what rough  exterior.  One  season  he 
had  a  field  of  turnips  upon  which  he 
prided  himself  a  good  deal,  and  walking 
abroad  in  the  early  morning  he  surprised 
an  old  woman  busily  employed  in  filling 
a  sack  with  his  favorites.  After  giving 
her  a  hearty  scolding,  to  which  she  re- 
plied only  by  the  silent  eloquence  of 
repeated  curtsies,  he  was  walking  away 
when  the  woman  called  after  him : 
"  Eh,  my  lord,  the  bag's  unco'  heavy. 
Would  ye  be  sae  kind  as  to  help  me  on 
to  my  back  wi'it?  —  which  he  did  forth- 
with, when  the  culprit  decamped  with 
profuse  thanks  ! 

Lady  Anne  has  sketched  in  her  own 
lively  manner  the  principal  members  of 
the  family  circle  at  the  Fife  mansion. 
There  had  long  existed  a  prophecy  that 
the  first-born  of  the  last  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Balcarres  was  to  restore 
the  Stuarts  to  their  hereditary  rights. 
It  was  to  be  a  son,  of  course  ;  but  alasl 
for  the  fortune-tellers  and  the  gossips, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hopes  of  Prince 
Charlie,  Lady  Balcarres  presented  the 
old  earl  with  a  daughter  —  absolutely 
but  a  daughter!      This  was   the   child 
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who  was  to  write  perhaps  the  most  pop- 
ular ballad  in  the  Scottish  language;  a 
fact  which  the  father  did  not  live  to 
know,  but  which  if  he  had  known  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  up  to  him  for 
the  disappointment  he  must  have  felt  at 
the  delay  of  the  son  and  heir.  Daugh- 
ter though  it  was,  we  are  told  that  he 
"  thanked  his  young  wife  as  if  she  had 
conferred  on  him  a  boon  he  had  no  right 
to  expect  from  her."  Lady  Balcarres 
seems  to  have  believed  implicitly  in  the 
maxim  of  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child.  Little  misdemeanors  she  looked 
upon  as  crimes,  and  as  the  family  grew 
the  mansion-house  became  a  sort  of 
miniature  Bastille  ;  hardly  a  closet  in 
the  house  but  had  its  daily  culprit,  some 
sobbing  and  repeating  refractory  verbs, 
some  eating  bread  and  water,  some  pre- 
paring themselves  to  be  whipped.  The 
little  Lady  Anne  was  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  punish ;  her  misdeeds  were  not 
in  general  important  enough  to  demand 
whipping  ;  and  bread  and  water  she  re- 
garded as  rather  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  usual  dietary.  There  are  in- 
dications, however,  that  she  did  not 
escape  the  more  painful  ordeal  to  which 
her  brothers  and  sisters  had  occasion- 
ally to  submit.  Lady  Balcarres,  we 
learn,  chastised  mostly  with  her  own 
"little  white  hand,"  and  Lady  Anne 
bears  testimony  that  the  little  white 
hand,  soft  though  it  was,  could  admin- 
ister no  slight  species  of  flagellation. 
Here  is  an  interesting  reflection  on  this 
period  of  her  life,  written  long  after  she 
had  passed  into  womanhood  :  — 

What  a  good  age  is  this  for  children.  It 
has  even  become  the  fashion  to  be  studious 
of  their  morals,  manners,  and  amusements. 
It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Noah — ah  !  no. 
They  owe  this  to  Madame  de  Genlis  ;  others 
copy  her,  and  so  much  the  better.  Parents 
were  formerly  harsh  and  unjust  to  their 
children,  and  sometimes  they  got  bad  char- 
acters from  their  relations,  all  for  their 
good,  which  accompanied  them  through 
life,  depressing  them  perhaps  during  the 
half  of  it.  If  Tommy  was  twice  a  bad  boy, 
he  was  "the  worst  boy  in  the  world  ;"  if 
George  stole  tarts  and  denied  it  from  the 
fear  of  being  whipped  he  was  a  "notorious 
liar  and  a  thief."  George  feels  the  epithets 
in  his  heart's  core  for  years  after  the  tarts 


are  digested.  Long  live  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis, if  she  can  make  youth  happier  and  bet- 
ter without  the  birch  ! 

Lady  Anne,  like  her  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  stole  tarts  too,  and  with  charm- 
ing candor  she  declares  upon  her  honor 
that  tarts  have  never  tasted  so  sweet 
since! 

It  has  been  somewhere  noted  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  makes  a 
series  of  grim  and  perhaps  serviceable 
pauses  in  the  tenor  of  Scotch  boyhood, 
—  days  of  great  stillness  and  solitude 
for  the  rebellious  mind,  when  in  the 
dearth  of  books  and  play  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  studying  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism the  intellect  and  senses  play  upon 
each  other.  At  Balcarres  Sunday  was  a 
great  day.  a  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner 
of  work  "  was  in  the  case  of  the  children 
held  to  mean  the  learning  of  twelve 
verses  of  a  psalm,  walking  two  miles  to 
church  and  reading  the  Bible  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.  The  Presbyterian  ser- 
vice does  not  seem  to  have  had  charms 
for  Lady  Anne.  She  speaks  of  listen- 
ing with  smiles  to  the  discords  by  which 
the  congregation  assailed  the  ears,  and 
likens  the  sensations  thus  produced  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  congre- 
gation of  converted  Hottentots  joining 
in  one  hymn.  But  the  educational  tasks 
of  the  week  days  were  much  harder  to 
bear  than  the  Bible-reading  and  inac- 
tion of  the  Sunday.  On  one  occasion  a 
revolt  was  made,  when  the  whole  troop 
of  youngsters,  after  taking  counsel  to- 
gether, fled  to  a  neighboring  house 
where  they  had  before  been  received 
with  kindness.  The  little  James  had 
not  yet  got  into  breeches,  and  having  to 
be  carried  most  of  the  three  miles  he 
considerably  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  fugitives.  The  juvenile  party  had 
not  been  gone  an  hour  when  old  Robin 
Gray  the  shepherd  —  mark  the  name!  — 
reported  to  the  countess  that,  "  All  the 
young  gentlemen  and  the  young  ladies, 
and  all  the  dogs  are  run  away,  my  lad}'." 
Pursuit  was  at  once  organized,  and  very 
shortly  the  culprits  were  again  in  their 
closets  at  the  castle,  awaiting  the  inev- 
itable punishment.  On  this  occasion 
whipping  was  considered  to  be  too  good, 
and  each  of  the  little  criminals  was  sen- 
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tencedtoa  dose  of  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
classically  just  iu  degrees,  as  the  eldest, 
consequently  the  most  guilty,  had  the 
last  and  most  offensive  glass  in  the  bot- 
tle. All  this  shows  the  countess  to 
have  been  a  disciplinarian  of  the  first 
order.  The  old  earl  was  of  a  more  in- 
dulgent nature  ;  and  although  he  con- 
sidered it  a  point  of  honor  to  leave  the 
management  of  the  children  entirely  to 
their  mother,  yet  at  times  he  would  re- 
monstrate. "Odsfish!  madam!"  he 
would  say,  "  I  will  not  have  it  so  ;  you 
will  break  the  spirit  of  my  young  troop." 
That,  however,  would  be  about  the  last 
thing  to  happen  to  a  Lindsay,  and  all 
these  much-chastised  and  often -incar- 
cerated boys  early  won  military  distinc- 
tion, or  made  their  way  honorably  in 
private  life.  Moreover  they  surrounded 
with  comfort  and  kindly  attention  the 
serene  old  age  of  their  once  inflexible 
little  mother,  who  now  permitted  her- 
self the  luxury  of  being  gentle. 

Lady  Anne  Lindsay  was  but  twenty- 
one  when  "  Auld  Robin  Gray "  was 
written.  The  history  of  the  song  is  in- 
teresting enough,  even  curious  enough, 
to  be  worth  telling  pretty  fully.  Like 
many  of  Burns's  best  efforts  it  was 
written  to  supplant  a  bad  song,  —  known 
by  its  refrain,  "The  bridegroom  grat 
[i.e.,  wept]  when  the  sun  gaed  down" 
—  which  had  become  associated  with  a 
good  air.  The  rude  words  with  their 
tune  first  came  to  the  ears  of  Lady  Anne 
through  an  eccentric  character  named 
Sophy  Johnstone,  who  went  to  Bal- 
carres  on  a  visit,  and  found  the  place  so 
much  to  her  liking  that  she  remained 
for  thirteen  years.  In  these  days  of 
conventionality  it  is  positively  refresh- 
ing to  read  of  an  original  type  of  female 
such  as  this  Sophy  appears  to  have 
been.  Her  father  was  what  is  com- 
monly called  an  odd  dog.  When  Sophy 
was  born  he  resolved  to  try  an  experi- 
ment with  her,  and  this  experiment  took 
the  form  of  sending  her  into  the  world 
with  absolutely  no  education  of  any 
kind.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
could  hardly  be  called  successful.  She 
taught  herself  to  read,  and  prevailed  on 
the  butler  to  give  her  lessons  in  writing, 
but    her   other  accomplishments    were 


more  varied  than  elegant.  Xature  to 
the  last  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether 
to  make  her  a  man  or  a  woman.  Lady 
Anne  tells  us  that  her  tastes  led  her  to 
hunt  with  her  brothers,  to  wrestle  with 
the  stable-boys,  and  to  saw  wood  with 
the  carpenter.  "She  worked  well  in 
iron,  could  shoe  a  horse  quicker  than 
the  blacksmith,  made  excellent  trunks, 
played  well  on  the  fiddle,  sung  a  man's 
song  in  a  bass  voice,  and  was  by  many 
people  suspected  of  being  a  man."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  knew  her  well,  and  speaks 
of  her  "  jockey  coat,  masculine  stride, 
strong  voice,  and  occasionally  round 
oath."  He  relates  an  instance  of  her 
rudeness.  His  sister  was  visiting  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  met  Sophy  John- 
stone there.  She  happened  to  move  her 
feet  into  the  space  which  the  masculine 
Sophy  considered  peculiarly  her  own, 
whereupon  the  gentle  Anne  Scott  was 
startled  with  a  kick  on  the  shins,  and 
the  inquiry,  "  What  is  the  lassie  we- 
stering [weaving]  there  at?  "  She  must 
have  had  some  likeable  qualities,  how- 
ever, since  she  secured  the  friendship 
not  only  of  the  Balcarres  family,  but 
also  of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  author  of  "  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  in  the  Scottish 
society  of  last  century.  During  her  later 
years  she  developed  into  a  wretched 
miser,  and  any  one  who  went  to  visit 
her  was  met  with  an  outstretched  palm 
and  the  demand,  "  What  have  ye 
brought?  " 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  but  for  this 
eccentric  creature  the  world  might 
never  have  had  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
the  queen  of  all  Scotch  ballads,  and,  as 
Scott  has  it,  "A  real  pastoral  worth  all 
the  dialogues  which  Cory  don  and  Phillis 
have  had  together  since  the  days  of 
Theocritus  downwards."  Lady  Anne 
became  quite  enraptured  with  the  old 
melody  sung  by  the  harsh-voiced  Sophy, 
but  the  rude  words  were  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  she  began  to  think  of  replac- 
ing them  by  a  new  song.  Writing  to  Sir 
AValter  Scott  many  years  afterwards  (in 
1823)  she  says:  — 

I  longed  to  siag  old  Sophy's  air  to  differ- 
ent words,  to  give  to  its  plaintive  tones 
some   little  history  of  virtuous  distress  in 
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humble  life,  such  as  might  suit  it.     While    was  sung  by  youth  and  beauty  for  five  years 

or  more  ;  had  a  romance  composed  from  it 
by  a  man  of  eminence  ;  was  the  subject  of  a 
play,  of  an  opera,  of  a  pantomime  ;  was 
sung  by  the  united  armies  in  America, 
acted  by  Punch,  and  afterwards  danced  by 
dogs  in  the  street,  but  — never  more  hon- 
ored than  by  the  present  investigation  ! 


attempting  to  effect  this  in  my  closet,  I 
called  to  my  little  sister,  now  Lady  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was  the  only  person  near  me  : 
"I  have  been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear.  I 
am  oppressing  my  heroine  with  many  mis- 
fortunes. I  have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to 
sea,  and  broken  her  father's  arm,  and  made 
her  mother  fall  sick,  and  given  her  auld 
Robin  Gray  for  her  lover  ;  but  I  wish  to  load 
her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within  the  four  lines, 
poor  thing!  Help  me  to  one."  "Steal 
the  cow,  sister  Anne,"  said  the  little  Eliz- 
abeth. The  cow  was  immediately  lifted 
and  the  song  completed. 

The    ballad  almost  immediately  got 
into  circulation,  but  without  the  name 
of    the    author.       Like    the    Baroness 
Nairne,  Lady  Anne  shrunk  from  liter- 
ary fame,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  there  had  been  many 
speculations,  some  of  them  wild  enough, 
regarding  the   history  and   authorship 
of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  she   carefully 
remained  silent.      "  I  was    pleased  in 
secret,"  she  writes  to  Scott,  "with  the 
approbation  the  ballad  met  with,   but 
such  was  my  dread  of  being  suspected  of 
writing  anything,  perceiving  the  shyness 
it  created    in    those  who   could   write 
nothing,  that  I  carefully  kept  my  own 
secret."     Some  of  the  controversialists 
recognized  the  song  as  a  modern  pro- 
duction, while  others  stoutly  maintained 
that  it   was  of  the   sixteenth   century, 
some  even  suggesting  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  ill-starred  David  Rizzio  ! 
So  keen  became   the  discussion  that  a 
reward  of  twenty  guineas   was  offered 
to  any  one  who  would  definitely  settle 
the  question  of  the  authorship.      The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  took  the  matter 
up,   and  deputed  their  secretary,   Mr. 
Jerningham,  to  wait  on  Lady  Anne  and 
examine  her    closely   on    the    subject. 
Lady  Anne  not   unnaturally  resented 
this    impertinence,    and    overwhelmed 
the  unlucky  secretary  in  a  reply  which 
more    than   anything    else    shows   the 
great  popularity  which   the   song  had 
even  then  attained. 

The  ballad  in  question  [said  Lady  Anne] 
has,  in  my  opinion,  met  with  attention  be- 
yond its  deserts.  It  set  off  with  having  a 
very  fine  tune  set  to  it  by  a  doctor  of  music, 


It  was  not  until  the  year  1823  that 
Lady  Anne  made   open  avowal  of  her 
authorship,    when    she    furnished    Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  all  the  particulars  of 
Auld  Robin's  conception  and  history,  in 
a  long  letter  which  the  author  of  "  Wa- 
verley  "  printed  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Bannatyne    Club.      Long    before   this, 
however,  she  had  been  identified  in  pri- 
vate circles.     Lady  Anne  herself  tells 
that  happening  to  sing  the  song  one  day 
at  Dalkeith   House,  with  more  feeling 
perhaps   than  belonged    to   a  common 
ballad,  Lady  Frances  Scott  smiled  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  singer  said,  "  You 
wrote  this  song  yourself."     The  blush 
which   followed    at  once  revealed   the 
culprit.     "Perhaps,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
"  I  blushed  the  more,  being  then  very 
young,    from    the  recollection    of    the 
coarse   words   from  which  I   had  bor- 
rowed the  tune,  and  was  afraid  of  the 
raillery  which  might  have  taken  place 
if  it  had  been  discovered  I   had  ever 
heard  such  words."     On  this  occasion, 
by  the  way,  Lady  Anne  seems  to  have 
met  with  some  curious  criticisms  on  the 
song.       The   Laird  of  Dalzell,   for  in- 
stance, said  privately  to  her,  "  My  dear, 
the  next  time  you  sing  that  song,  try  to 
change  the  words  a  little  bit,  and  instead 
of  singing,  To  male1  the  crown  a  pound, 
my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea,  say  To  make  it 
twenty  merks,  for  a  Scottish  pound  is 
but  twenty  pence,  and  Jamie  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  leave  Jenny  and  go  to 
sea  to  lessen  his  gear.     It  is  that  line," 
whispered  the  laird,  "  that  tells  me  the 
song  was  written  by  some  bonnie  lassie 
that  didna  ken  the  value  of  the  Scots 
money  so  well  as  an  auld  writer  in  the 
town  of  Edinburgh  would  have  kent  it." 
There  was  a  writer  in  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh,  however,    who    dissented   alto- 
gether from  old  Dalzell's  opinion.     "  A 
crown,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "is  no 
denomination  of  Scottish  money,   and 
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therefore  the  pound  to  which  it  is  to  be 
augmented  is  not  a  Scottish  pound.  If 
it  were  objected  to  this  exposition  that 
it  is  unnatural  that  Jamie  should  speak 
of  any  other  denomination  of  coin  than 
the  Scotch,  I  would  produce  you  a  dozen 
old  papers  to  prove  that  the  coast  of 
Fife  in  ancient  times  carried  on  a  great 
trade  with  Holland  and  other  countries, 
and  of  course  French  crowns  and  pounds 
sterling  were  current  denominations 
among  them."  Sir  Walter  argues  the 
point  at  considerable  length,  but  surely 
prosaic  matters  of  this  kind  need  not 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  a  work 
of  fancy  like  "  Auld  Robin  Gray."  The 
author  admitted  that  there  was  "some- 
thing" in  the  old  laird's  objections,  but 
she  never  corrected  the  alleged  error  by 
changing  the  pound,  which  has  always 
passed  current  in  its  present  state. 

Various  readings  of  "Auld  Robin 
Gray"  were  sanctioned  by  Lady  Anne 
herself,  and  the  multiplication  of  texts 
has  proved  rather  annoying.  One  im- 
portant variation  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  fifth  verse 
originally  read,  — 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  and  I  looked  for  Jamie 

back, 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was 

a  wrack, 
His  ship  was  a  wrack — why  didna  Jamie 

dee, 
Or  why  am  I  spared  to  cry  Wads  me  f 

In  the  copy  which  Lady  Anne  sent  to 
Scott  the  third  line  here  appeared  as, 
"  The  ship  it  was  a  wreck,  why  didna 
Jeanie  dee  ?  "  Of  course  the  keen  eye 
of  the  master  at  once  detected  the 
change. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  [wrote  Sir  Walter] 
whether  in  their  mutual  distress  the  wish 
that  Jamie  had  not  survived,  beloved  as  he 
was,  is  not  more  deeply  pathetic  than  that 
which  she  utters  for  her  own  death.  Be- 
sides, Jamie's  death  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  shipwreck,  and  her  own 
more  remotely  so,  —  "It  had  been  better 
for  either  of  us  to  have  died,  than  to  be  as 
we  are  now"  — I  speak  all  this  under  great 
correction,  because  when  one's  mind  and 
ear  become  accustomed  to  a  reading,  as  mine 
to  this  one,  it  frequently  happens  that  one 


is  impatient  even  of  the  substitution  of 
something  decidedly  better  in  its  place. 

To  this  gentle  remonstrance  Lady  Anne 
made  the  following  reply  :  — 

Your  query  is  a  very  natural  one.  When 
I  wrote  it  first  it  was,  Why  didna  Jamie 
deef  —  "Would  he  not  have  been  happier 
dead  than  seeing  my  wretchedness  and  feel- 
ing his  own  ?  "  But  the  pens  of  others  have 
changed  this  to  their  own  fancy,  and  I  sup- 
pose my  young  transcriber  has  put  the  word 
Jeanie  instead  of  Jamie  in  the  copy  you 
got.  I  feel  the  justness  of  your  criticism, 
and  from  the  first  meant  it  to  be  as  you 
recommend  it. 

The  author  of  "The  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays  "  prints  what  he  calls  the  gen- 
uine text  along  with  a  curious  French 
version  by  Florian.  This  text  is  not 
quite  identical  with  the  version  in  pop- 
ular use  ;  and  as  Lord  Lindsay  admits 
that  he  has  "taken  the  liberty"  of 
making  it  up  "  from  the  different  au- 
thentic copies,"  in  his  possession  it  can 
only  be  genuine  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Her  gives,  however,  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important  of  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  ballad,  so  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  arrange  the  text 
to  his  own  liking.  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
in  any  of  its  forms,  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  un- 
fortunate only  in  the  abuse  of  Pinkerton. 
Ritson  praised  it  warmly,  and  he  was 
not  as  a  rule  given  to  praising  anything 
that  had  its  birth  in  Scotland.  "  The 
elegant  and  accomplished  authoress," 
says  he,  "  has  in  this  beautiful  produc- 
tion, to  all  that  tenderness  and  simplic- 
ity for  which  the  Scottish  song  has  been 
so  much  celebrated,  united  a  delicacy  of 
expression  which  it  never  before  at- 
tained." Something  of  the  popularity 
of  the  ballad  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  tune. 
This  is  not  the  old  air  which  Sophy 
Johnstone  was  wont  to  give  out  in  sten- 
torian tones  at  Balcarres,  but  a  much 
finer  melody,  the  composition  of  the 
Rev.  William  Leeves,  of  Wrington  in 
Somersetshire. 

Many  years  after  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  " 
was  written  Lady  Anne  composed  a 
second  part,  or  continuation.  This,  she 
explained,  she  did  to  please  her  mother, 
who  wished  the  world  to  know  "how 
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that  unfortunate  business  of  Jeanie 
and  Jamie  ended."  The  unfortunate 
business  had  much  better  been  left  as 
it  stood.  The  continuation  of  the  story 
was  a  failure,  admitted  to  be  a  failure 
even  by  the  author  herself.  In  the 
sequel  Auld  Robin  is  made  to  die  and 
young  Jamie  to  marry  the  widow,  which 
undoubtedly  destroys  the  fine  concep- 
tion of  the  original  story,  the  charm  of 
which  lies  in  the  plaintive  wail  of 
Jeanie,  whose  life  has  been  blighted 
from  a  desire  to  save  her  parents  from 
starvation.  Still,  there  are  some  pretty 
touches,  such  as  in  the  verse  describing 
Auld  Robin's  watchfulness  of  Jeanie 
after  learning  her  secret :  — 

Nae  questions  he  spier' d  her  concerning  her 

health, 
He  lookel  at  her  often,  but  aye  'twas  by 

stealth, 
Till  his  heart  it  grew  great,  and  sighing  he 

feign' d 
To  gang  to  the  door  to  see  if  it  rain'd. 

Scott  disliked  the  continuation  as  a 
whole,  because  it  takes  away  Robin 
Gray's  honest  fame,  and  quite  injures 
the  simplicity  of  the  original  tale  where 
all  are  rendered  miserable  by  no  evil 
passions  or  culpable  conduct  on  any 
side,  but  by  a  source  of  distress  arising 
out  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  feel- 
ings of  all  parties. 

While  her  brothers  were  searching 
for  wealth  or  fame  in  foreign  lands 
Lady  Anne  resided  with  a  sister  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  came  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  wits  and  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Men  of  distinction  and  wealth 
had  sought  her  hand  in  vain  ;  she  re- 
mained heart-whole  until  captured  late 
in  life  by  Mr.  Barnard,  a  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick.  Barnard,  who  was 
clever  though  not  wealthy,  was  ap- 
pointed colonial  secretary  under  Lord 
Macartney,  and  the  newly  wedded  pair 
set  out  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  for  them  did  not  belie  its  name. 
Lady  Anne  seems  to  have  spent  a  gay 
time  at  the  Cape,  giving  balls  and  par- 
ties, and  doing  what  she  could  "  To 
reconcile  the  Dutch  to  the  sight  of  their 
masters  by  the  attraction  of  fiddles  and 
French  horns."     In  her  own  house  she 


amused  herself  with  a  variety  of  pet 
animals.  There  was  a  buck,  so  at- 
tached to  her  that  it  would  have  slept  at 
her  feet  had  not  Mr.  Barnard  objected. 
She  had  a  pair  of  secretary  birds  which 
never  ate  standing,  but  regularly  sat 
down  to  dinner  ;  a  sea-calf  which  had 
been  induced  to  live  by  its  mouth  being 
filled  with  milk  every  time  it  opened  its 
jaws  to  bewail  its  forlorn  condition  ;  a 
penguin  which  divided  its  time  between 
a  pond  and  the  drawing-room  ;  and  two 
jackals  which  used  to  race  round  the 
fortifications  followed  by  all  the  dogs  of 
the  colony.  Lady  Anne  had  no  children 
herself,  and  as  she  found  that  large 
families  were  objects  of  pride  with  the 
Dutch,  she  disarmed  the  pity  extended 
to  her  by  taking  credit  for  three  or  four 
boys  in  England.  Some  of  her  adven- 
tures are  amusing  enough.  She  organ- 
ized an  expedition  to  the  top  of  Table 
Mount,  herself  being  the  only  lady  of 
the  party.  She  donned  for  the  occasion 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Barnard's  attire, 
which,  of  course,  provoked  some  ban- 
ter between  them  as  to  her  "  wearing 
the  breeks."  She  reached  the  top  first, 
attributing  her  agility  as  much  to  the 
lightness  of  her  heart  as  to  the  light- 
ness of  her  heels,  and  she  led  the 
party  in  "  God  Save  the  King  !  "  on  the 
summit.  Lady  Anne's  journals  give 
some  curious  revelations  of  the  state  of 
the  colony  at  this  time.  A  nobleman 
called  at  the  Cape  on  his  way  to  India 
to  assume  the  office  of  governor-general, 
but  the  Dutchman's  house  where  he 
was  accommodated  was  so  infested  with 
bugs  that  his  Excellency  was  obliged  to 
beseech  Lady  Anne  to  have  mercy  on 
him,  and  she  put  him  up  in  a  back  par- 
lor, opening  on  the  yard  where  dwelt 
her  aforementioned  pets. 

When  the  Cape  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  1802,  Lady  Anne  returned  to 
England.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Barnard 
died,  and  she  went  to  reside  with  her 
sister,  Lady  Margaret,  in  London.  The 
years  that  remained  to  her  she  devoted 
mainly  to  compiling  materials  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  History  of  the  Lind- 
says." To  the  end  she  was  as  cheerful 
as  any  "light  Lindsay"  could  well  be. 
"When  alone,"   she  says,  "I  am  not 
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five-and-twenty  ;  I  can  entertain  my- 
self with  a  succession  of  inventions, 
which  would  be  more  effective  if  they 
were  fewer.  I  forget  that  I  am  sixty- 
eight,  and  if  by  chance  I  see  myself  in 
the  glass,  looking  very  abominable,  I  do 
not  care."  Her  stores  of  anecdote 
seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  rich.  As 
a  specimen  of  her  piquant  manner  of 
relating  a  story,  take  this  of  her  grand- 
father, Earl  Colin,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  day,  who  had  begun 
his  matrimonial  career  by  captivating 
a  Dutch  lady,  cousin  to  William  of 
Orange.  Lord  Balcarres  is  on  his  way 
to  France  and  stops  in  Holland  that  he 
may  pay  a  visit  to  the  relations  of  the 
first  Lady  Balcarres. 

He  appeared  before  them  with  that  miti- 
gated mildness  of  well-bred  sorrow,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
two  or  three  wives  in  the  interim,  was  not 
supposed  to  be  very  lively.     They  were  all 


grown  old,  but  the  circumstances  attending 
the  whole  remaining  fresh  in  their  minds 
from  having  less  to  think  of  than  he  had, 
they  presumed  he  would  have  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  looking  at  the  picture  of  his  first 
wife.  He  replied  that  her  picture  was  un- 
necessary to  recall  features  he  never  could 
forget  —  there  she  was!  (looking  at  a  paint- 
ing well  appointed  as  to  frame,  and  honor- 
ably stationed  over  the  chimney-piece)  her 
manner  —  her  air !  The  honest  vrow  smiled ; 
It  was  one  of  the  four  seasons! 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  passed  away  in 
1825  with  vigor  of  intellect  unimpaired, 
and  her  delightful  conversation  enli- 
vened to  the  close  by  the  proverbial 
cheerfulness  of  her  race.  She  left  no 
proof  of  her  genius  which  could  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray."  She  wrote  other  poetical  pieces, 
but  none  of  them  ever  became  popular  ; 
and  she  goes  down  to  fame  simply  as 
the  author  of  a  single  sons:. 

J.    ClJTHBERT   HADDEN. 


A  Russian  Version  of  the  Light 
Brigade  Charge.  —  Reuter'  sspecial  cor- 
respondent now  in  Russia  met  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  a  steward,  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch,  who  had  been  through  the  Crimean 
War.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Balaclava,  and  gave  the  correspondent  a 
vivid  description  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade:  "We  were  so  sorry  for  them,  he 
said,  they  were  such  fine  fellows,  and  they 
had  such  splendid  horses.  It  was  the  mad- 
dest thing  that  was  ever  done.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  They  broke  through  our 
lines,  took  our  artillery,  and  then,  instead  of 
capturing  our  guns  and  making  off  with 
them,  they  went  for  us.  I  had  been  in  the 
charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  slightly  wounded.  We  had  all 
unsaddled,  and  were  very  tired.  Suddenly 
we  were  told,  'the  English  are  coming.' 
'  Confound  them,'  we  said.  My  colonel 
was  very  angry,  and  ordered  his  men  to  give 
no  quarter.  I  was  lying  at  some  distance 
with  my  wound  bandaged  when  I  saw  them 
coming.  They  came  on  magnificently.  We 
thought  they  were  drunk  from  the  way  they 
held  their  lances.  Instead  of  holding  them 
under  their  armpits  they  waved  them  in  the 


air,  and,  of  course,  they  were  easier  to 
guard  against  like  that.  The  men  were 
mad,  sir.  They  never  seemed  to  think  of 
the  tremendous  odds  against  them,  or  of  the 
frightful  carnage  that  had  taken  place  in 
their  ranks  in  the  course  of  that  long,  des- 
perate ride.  They  dashed  in  among  us, 
shouting,  cheering,  and  cursing.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  They  seemed  per- 
fectly irresistible,  and  our  fellows  were  quite 
demoralized.  The  fatal  mistake  we  made 
in  the  morning  was  to  receive  the  charge  of 
your  Heavy  Brigade  standing,  instead  of 
meeting  it  with  a  counter-shock.  We  had 
so  many  more  men  than  you,  that  had  we 
continued  our  charge  downhill,  instead  of 
calling  a  halt  just  at  the  critical  moment, 
we  should  have  carried  everything  before 
us.  The  charge  of  your  Heavy  Brigade  was 
magnificent,  but  they  had  to  thank  our  bad 
management  for  the  victory.  We  liked 
your  fellows.  When  our  men  took  prison- 
ers they  used  to  give  them  our  vodka.  Aw- 
ful stuff  it  was,  more  like  spirits  of  wine 
than  anything  else.  Your  fellows  used  to 
offer  us  their  rum  in  exchange,  but  we  did 
not  care  for  it;  it  was  too  soft  and  mild. 
The  Russian  soldier  must  have  his  vodka." 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  SPHINX. 
All  through  the  hoary  ages, 

Nobody  knows  how  long  — 
Since  the  Nile- waves  at  sunrise 

Thrilled  unto  Memnon's  song  — 

All  through  the  solemn  ages 

She  lay  —  and  to-day  she  lies, 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Desert, 

The  Sphinx  with  the  wonderful  eyes. 

Over  the  seas,  of  old  time, 

Many  a  brave  man  came  — 
Through  the  pestilent  jungle-marshes, 

Through  the  desert's  wind-blown  flame. 

They  came,  with  their  wisdom  and  learning, 
They  came,  in  their  power  and  pride  — 

And  they  looked  right  under  her  eyelids, 
And  sank  at  her  feet,  and  died. 

So,  motionless,  through  the  ages, 

(  'ire  led  by  harms  and  charms, 
She  lies,  with  her  bosom  resting 

On  her  mighty,  folded  arms. 

Over  the  tawny  sand- waste, 

The  suns  that  set  and  rise, 
Flame  on  her  brooding  forehead, 

And  her  deep,  unfathomed  eyes. 

Never  a  word  hath  she  spoken, 
But  the  slow  tears  gather  and  fall, 

For  her  children  slain  and  scattered, 
The  wronged  and  scorned  of  all. 

And  to-day  the  hunters  are  saying, 

"  Let  us  up  and  be  bold; 
Let  us  learn  the  Sphinx's  secret, 

And  gather  her  hoards  of  gold. 

She  has  mocked  our  wisdom  and  cunning, 

She  is  dumb,  for  good  or  ill ; 
Lo,  now,  we  will  yoke  and  bind  her, 

And  bend  her  to  our  will! " 

From  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  the  north, 
They  gather — from  many  a  land — 

They  gather  and  march,  where  the  Sphinx 
dreams  on, 
Between  the  sky  and  the  sand. 

And,  lo !  there  was  one  who  loved  her, 

And  sought  her  from  afar; 
Not  for  the  gold  of  her  rivers, 

Or  the  caves  where  diamonds  are — 

But  only  because  he  loved  her, 

Close  to  her  side  he  came, 
Through  the  reeking  paths  of  the  jungle, 

Through  the  waste  of  sand  and  flame. 

And  he  said:  "  O  loved  and  slandered, 
O  long  misprised  and  unknown ! 

They  are  going  forth  for  thy  ruin  — 
To  barter  thy  blood  and  bone. 


4 'They  have  parted  the  lands  of  thy  dwell- 
ing— 

They  yoke  thy  brood  to  the  plough  — 
Yea,  the  sword  is  sharpened  to  slay  thee 

And  who  shall  save  thee  now?  " 

And  she  leaned  her  lips  above  him — 
She  leaned,  and  she  whispered  low : 

"  I  hear  the  clang  of  the  trumpets, 
And  the  trampling  of  hosts  that  go. 

"  I  know  there  is  strife  and  crying 

In  the  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
But  fear  thou  not,  O  my  true  heart, 

All  this  is  nothing  to  me ! 

"  The  nations  hold  me  their  captive, 

Theirs  to  save,  or  to  slay ; 
I  have  waited  my  time  for  ages, 

And  God  is  the  Judge,  not  they. 

"  They  fret,  and  they  toil,  and  they  triumph; 

I  sit  here,  dreaming  and  dumb  — 
I  am  sad  for  the  woes  of  my  children, 

But  I  know  that  my  day  will  come!" 

Close  to  her  breast  she  drew  him  — 

That  heart  so  loving  and  wise ; 
And  he  looked  up  into  the  sweetness 

Of  her  sad  and  patient  eyes. 

And  he  rests  asleep  on  her  bosom, 
Smiling  in  dreams,  till  the  morn, 

Over  the  desert  shall  redden 
For  the  day  of  God's  latest-born. 
Academy.  A  WERNER. 
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Beloved,  if  I  first  should  climb  the  stair, 
And  reach  the  distant  goal,  and  win  the 

race, 
And  find  prepared  a  welcome  and  a  place 
Among  the  many  mansions  of  the  air  — 
Think  not,  because  the  angels  are  so  fair, 
I  could  forget  thine  unseen  form  and  face, 
Or    count  thee  less,   bewildered  by  the 
grace 
Of  aureole-circled  brows  and  sunlit  hair. 

If  hope  awake,  must  memory  fall  asleep, 
And  drop  from  listless  hands  the  gathered 
flowers? 
Will  joy  intoxicate  with  draughts  so  deep 
That  love  shall  drown  in  bliss  long-van- 
ished hours? 
Nay,  but  my  heart  will  her  lost  treasures 
keep, 
Till  time  give  back  again  what  time  de- 
vours. 

Katharine  B.  T.  Wills. 

Leisure  Hour. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  GONTAUT.* 

The  existence  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Gontaut  has  long  been 
one  of  the  open  secrets  of  French  soci- 
ety. Copies  of  her  manuscripts  have 
circulated  from  time  to  time  in  the  hands 
of  her  friends,  and  quite  lately  the  in- 
dustrious M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand 
was  allowed  access  to  a  document  really 
indispensable  for  the  historian  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry.  The  extracts  pub- 
lished by  him  served  but  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  all  who  had  not  been  able  to 
judge  of  Madame  de  Gontaut  for  them- 
selves, and  the  publication  of  her  book 
has  given  great  pleasure.  It  has  done 
so  in  France,  in  a  country  rich  beyond 
others  in  this  delightful  form  of  litera- 
ture, in  family  papers  and  historical 
documents  of  the  deepest  interest.  Nor 
will  the  book  be  without  attraction  for 
English  readers.  Notices  are  to  be 
found  in  it  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  of  the  families  of  Villiers  and  Gre- 
ville  ;  while  the  writer  twice  spent  some 
months  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  society 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  have  left 
such  attractive  records. 

We  think  the  present  moment  well 
timed  for  the  appearance  of  this  charm- 
ing autobiography.  The  manuscript  is 
the  joint  property  of  the  Due  de  Rohan 
and  of  the  Comte  de  Bourbon-Busset, 
who  represent  the  families  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Duchesse  de  Gontaut. 
It  is  on  their  joint  action,  and  with 
their  permission,  that  the  book  now  sees 
the  light.  To  have  published  it  sooner 
—  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  Henri  V. 
lived,  as  any  hope  of  "  fusion  "  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  royal  house  of 
France  mocked  loyal  eyes  with  a  per- 
petual mirage,  might  have  been  injudi- 
cious. It  could  but  have  served  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  Legitimist  party, 
designated  by  its  enemies  as  les  blancs 
d'Espagne,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  have   delayed  its  appearance  much 

1  M^moires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Gontaut, 
Gouvernante  des  Enfants  de  France  pendant  la 
Restauration.    1773-1836.    8vo.    Paris  :  1892. 


longer  would  have  been  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  chilly  welcome  for  a  book  of  which 
the  interest  is  personal  as  well  as  his- 
torical. 

Madame  de  Gontaut  has  been  dead 
for  many  years,  and  dead,  too,  are  all  the 
personages  of  the  first  rank  in  that  gigan- 
tic drama  with  which  the  eighteenth 
century  closed.  After  their  passion  and 
their  day  dreams,  their  fever  and  their 
chills,  they  all  sleep  well.  But  it  is  a 
truism  to  declare  that  total  extinction 
does  not  come  with  the  actual  closing  of 
a  coffin-lid.  Not  only  do  the  good  and 
the  evil  deeds  of  a  man  live  after  him, 
but  his  personality  does  not  perish  at 
the  moment  of  his  funeral.  Death  has 
still  something  left  to  destroy.  In  truth, 
we  die  many  times.  The  old-world  im- 
precation, "Let  his  memory  perish," 
expresses  admirably  the  fact  that  a 
secondary  existence  is  generally  secured 
to  us  through  the  faithfulness  of  other 
men's  recollection.  So  long  as  any  child 
survives  to  mourn  for  us,  so  long  as  our 
name  can  evoke  a  distinct  image  in  any 
human  mind,  so  long  as  any  one  can 
recognize  our  portrait,  our  handwriting, 
or  our  tour  de  phrase,  we  have  not  abso- 
lutely left  the  world.  Obliteration  only 
comes  with  the  passing  away  of  our  gen- 
eration, and  it  is  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  generation  that  inevitably  and  re- 
morselessly brings  about  the  last  of  our 
successive  and  partial  annihilations. 

Now  annihilation  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  the  case  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Gontaut.  Both  her  daughters  have  left 
descendants  bearing  the  proudest  names 
in  France  and  Austria,  and  they  are 
glad  to  remember  her  worth.  Packets 
of  her  letters  are  preserved,  not  only  in 
French  but  in  English  charter-rooms 
(as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bristol,  at  Ickworth),  while  in 
all  the  country  houses  round  Edinburgh 
legends  still  linger  about  the  governess 
of  Henri  V.  For  these  reasons  we  pro- 
pose to  review  at  some  length  the  auto- 
biography of  the  Duchesse  de  Gontaut. 

There  is  a  rage  in  France  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  for  the  inedit,  and  no  other 
literature  can  compare  with  that  of 
France  in  the  number  of  documents 
which  are  yearly  exhumed  for  the  ben- 
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efit  of  the  public.  This  appetite  is  a  fea- 
ture in  French  society.  Does  it  take  its 
rise  in  the  realistic  taste  of  the  present 
school  of  art,  or  is  it  a  form  of  regret  for 
"the  grace  of  a  day"  that  is  not  only 
"dead,"  but  that  "can  never  come 
back  "  either  to  Paris  or  to  history  ? 
Are  these  books  merely  monuments  to 
the  extinct  noblesse  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Grande 
Arme'e,  or  do  the  documentary  records 
of  the  past  become  more  attractive  in 
proportion  to  the  nausea  produced  by 
the  incessant  and  kaleidoscopic  succes- 
sion of  new  things?  It  is  certain  that 
the  hurry  and  triviality  of  our  fin  de 
Steele  prevent  the  completion  of  any  lit- 
erary work  of  sufficient  merit  to  stand 
the  test  of  time,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  original  matter  the  public  are  glad 
to  ransack  old  papers.  We  think  that 
some  of  the  matter  which  in  Paris  is 
yearly  regilt  to  please  this  craving  hardly 
deserves  preservation;  but  here,  at  least, 
we  have  a  book  which  more  than  justi- 
fies publication  —  a  book  so  impregnated 
with  the  temper  and  the  loyal  prejudices 
of  the  writer  that  it  leaves  on  our  minds 
a  pleasing  impression  of  unity  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  any  known  proc- 
ess of  book-making. 

Commenced  in  1853,  this  record  of  a 
useful  and  chequered  life  was  originally 
drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Duchesse  de  Gon- 
taut, the  Comtesse   Georges  Esterhazy 
(nee  Louise  de  Chabot),  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  date,  as  well  as  from  the  pretty 
and    affectionate    dedication,    that   the 
gouvernante  des  Enfants  de  France  did 
not   commence    to  write   her   memoirs 
until  she  was  quite  an  old  woman.     It 
must  have  been  a  laborious  task,  for  the 
writer  was  not  only  eighty  years  of  age, 
but  she  had  also  some  infirmities.     Eyes 
that  had  grown  dim  in  watching  for  any 
pilot   stars    in   the    murky   heaven    of 
French  politics  might  well,  after  four- 
score years,  refuse   to  do  her  bidding, 
and  her  hand  having  grown  tired,  she 
was  obliged  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
But  apart  from   any  mere  question  of 
fatigue,  how  sad  must  have  been  the 
memories   evoked!     Living   to   such   a 
ripe  old  age,  the  autobiographer  had 


survived  her  parents,  her  husband,  and 
her  eldest  daughter,  the  beautiful  Du- 
chesse de  Rohan.  Those  losses  befell 
her,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
but  during  the  period  when  the  barbar- 
ities of  the  Jacobins  turned  France  into 
one  vast  prison,  both  Madame  de  Gon- 
taut and  her  husband  lost  relations  by 
the  guillotine.  Then  in  the  royal  fam- 
ily she  had  seen  the  deaths  by  violence 
of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  of  Louis 
XVI.,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of  Madame 
Elisabeth,  of  Louis  XVII.,  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  of  the 
Due  de  Berry,  and  of  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon. As  her  ties  to  the  court  were  even 
from  early  childhood  of  the  closest  de- 
scription, she  felt  all  those  shocks 
acutely.  Her  father,  one  of  the  menins 
of  Louis  XVI. ,  was  brought  up  along 
with  the  king  and  his  brothers.  She 
was  herself  the  godchild  of  the  Comte 
de  Provence  ;  her  fortune  was  in  girl- 
hood sacrificed  to  pay  for  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  and  when,  at  the  Restoration, 
she  left  her  mother  and  one  of  her 
daughters  in  England,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  the  king,  she  did  so  at  his 
command. 

In  the  sudden  joy  of  his  restoration 
Louis  XVIII.  needed  to  see  it  reflected 
in  friendly  eyes.  He  was  sure  of  the 
fidelity  of  Madame  de  Gontaut,  and  in 
due  time  he  appointed  her  as  governess 
to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Berry.  Another  pupil  in  the  person  of 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  afterwards 
confided  to  her,  and  to  the  posthumous 
son  of  that  murdered  sire  she  vowed  an 
unalterable  attachment.  From  the  hours 
of  his  birth  and  of  his  baptism  her  post 
at  his  side  was  full  of  danger.  It  may 
be  argued  that,  difficult  as  it  was,  it  was 
rendered  needlessly  so  by  the  exploits 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  that  it 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
tragically  onerous  duties  of  the  Du- 
chesse de  Tourzel.  It  is  true  that  there 
never  was  in  the  case  of  Henri  V.  any 
arrested  flight  to  Varennes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  months  in  a  prison  which  was 
but  an  anteroom  to  the  grave,  Nor 
was  there  during  the  girlhood  of  Made- 
moiselle any  incarceration  in  the  Tem- 
ple to  cast  a  shadow  over  a  lifetime. 
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But  when  Charles  X.  lost  his  throne, 
and  by  his  abdication  at  Rambouillet 
bequeathed  his  rights  to  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  the  child  became,  by  that 
very  act,  a  homeless  and  proscribed  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  France.  Then 
for  Madame  de  Gontaut  herself  there 
were  years  of  exile,  steep  stairs  to  be 
climbed  in  foreign  countries,  in  sunless 
Holyrood  and  joyless  Kirchberg,  in  the 
stately  Hradschin  and  in  the  shabbier 
exile  of  Goritz.  Saddest  part  of  all, 
there  was  bitter  bread  to  be  eaten  at 
scantily  furnished  tables,  where  the 
monotony  of  the  ceremonial  was  broken 
only  by  the  quarrels  of  those  courtiers 
whose  self-love  and  rivalries  had  man- 
aged to  survive  the  power  for  which 
they  once  scrambled.  Those  unfortu- 
nate fugitives,  all  persons  of  honorable 
birth  and  training,  all  exiles  from  the 
same  country,  who  ought  to  have  been 
united  by  their  equality  of  privations  as 
well  as  by  their  absolute  devotion  to  a 
lost  cause,  dragged  over  Europe,  along 
with  the  ruins  of  a  royal  race ,  a  phan- 
tom court,  and  in  that  court  all  the  jeal- 
ousies which  ought  to  be  reserved  as 
a  scourge  for  princes  in  prosperity. 
Needless  to  say  that  in  such  contests  it 
is  the  old,  the  intelligent,  and  the  de- 
voted servants  who  have  to  give  place, 
and  so,  after  four  years  of  service  in 
exile,  and  after  having  finished  the  edu- 
cation of  Mademoiselle,  the  gouvernante 
des  Enfants  de  France  abandoned  the 
post  which  she  had  filled  with  much 
labor  and  self-denial. 

To  write  an  account  of  such  a  career, 
of  such  advancements  and  such  losses, 
to  describe  both  triumphal  entries  and 
hurried  flights,  and  to  place  on  her  can- 
vas so  many  royal  persons  at  once  sinned 
against  and  sinning,  required  a  firm 
hand.  The  writer  in  such  a  case  gener- 
ally starts  by  declaring  himself  or  her- 
self to  be  without  partiality,  but  the 
least  trustworthy  autobiographers  are 
assuredly  those  who,  like  Madame  de 
Genlis  and  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes, 
"  protest  too  much."  Their  assevera- 
tions only  serve  to  throw  into  higher 
relief  the  sympathies  of  the  one  with 
the  Orleanist  party,  and  of  the  other 
with  the  imperial  regime.     Madame  de 


Gontaut  lays  no  claim  to  over-modera- 
tion. Her  birth  and  her  relationships, 
like  her  ways  of  thinking,  were  all 
those  of  the  Bourbon  court,  and  she 
probably  was  shrewd  enough  to  guess 
that  by  le  noblesse  vilaine,  that  new  aris- 
tocracy which  Napoleon  created,  she 
never  could  be  loved.  She  had  to  bear 
calumny  as  well  as  sorrows,  and  both 
were  sad  themes  for  the  pen  of  an  old 
woman  of  eighty  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
herself  and  for  her  daughters,  this 
woman  always  had  what  the  French 
describe  as  la  coeur  haut  place  —  a  heart 
in  the  right  place.  Neither  danger,  nor 
injustice,  nor  grief  could  long  prey  upon 
her.  She  possessed  one  of  those  healthy 
and  exceptionally  endowed  organiza- 
tions in  which  wounds  do  not  fester  but 
heal,  where  gratitude  and  good  sense 
help  to  re  tune  the  shattered  nerves  ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  motives 
must  have  been  pure,  since  she  was  able 
to  make  light  of  all  personal  losses. 
Enemies  a  woman  so  distinguished  at 
court  was  certain  to  have,  but  she  seems 
not  to  have  made  them  by  intrigues, 
and  for  those  who  offended  her  she 
knew  how  to  make  charitable  allowance 
for  their  conduct.  Writing  as  she  did 
for  her  grandchildren,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  she  should  ignore  that  the 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes  first  sought  to 
give  an  odious  color  to  her  friendship 
with  Charles  X.,  and  then,  after  the 
king's  morality  was  above  suspicion, 
stigmatized  her  as  a  begueule.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  warm-hearted  Frenchwoman 
never  was  aware  how  slander,  having 
crossed  the  Channel,  found  an  historian 
in  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe.  He  disliked  her  cordially. 
Well  acquainted  with  her  during  both 
her  visits  to  Holyrood,  he  often  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  her  popu- 
larity, and  still  more  at  her  influence 
with  Charles  X.,  who,  he  said,  was 
likely  to  take  as  his  second  wife  the 
governess  of  the  royal  children.  Even 
if  aware  of  this  rumor,  Madame  de  Gon- 
taut could,  in  her  old  age,  afford  to 
smile  at  it.  She  knew  the  spirit  of 
envy  that  generally  animates  a  court, 
and  she  had  long  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere where  liaisons  existed.    Some  of 
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those  she  had  seen  were  of  the  most 
daringly  immoral  nature,  and  others 
were  but  phases  of  that  amitie  decente 
by  which  the  luckless  and  ill-mated  emi- 
gres strove  to  give  themselves  an  illu- 
sion of  conjugal  happiness.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  for  political  enemies 
to  bring  the  darkest  accusations  against 
each  other,  and  to  throw  fire-brands 
about,  without  even  pretending  that  it 
was  done  in  sport.  It  was  done  to 
wound  and  to  discredit  the  party  quite 
as  much  as  the  woman,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Madame  de  Gontaut  that  she 
bore  no  resentment  under  the  circum- 
stances. Even  after  she  left  the  court 
of  Charles  X.,  rather  than  endorse  the 
policy  of  the  Due  de  Blacas  which  cost 
the  exiled  king  so  many  friends,  she 
had  not  a  bitter  word  to  say  against 
her  former  employers.  The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  (Dauphine)  retained  her 
respectful  devotion,  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry,  her  indulgent  affection  to  the 
last.  Their  sorrows  were  hers,  and 
even  of  the  king  and  his  advisers  she 
drew  no  satirical  pictures,  though  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  point 
the  moral  of  so  many  cruel  disappoint- 
ments, of  so  many  friendships  forfeited, 
of  so  many  opportunities  wasted,  and  of 
so  many  combinations  all  fatally  predes- 
tined to  go  wrong. 

Because  of  the  large  heart  and  humor- 
ous good  sense  of  the  writer  this  autobi- 
ography will  be  found  to  have  a  singular 
charm  of  its  own.  "At  eighty  one 
does  not  write  well,"  is  Madame  de 
Gontaut' s  verdict  on  the  way  in  which 
she  tells  her  story.  Even  granting  that 
exceptions  only  prove  the  rule,  we  think 
that  this  lively  octogenarian,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  write  amiss.  The  book  is  the 
woman,  and  she  could  not  have  written 
badly.  She  was  even  in  old  age  too  full 
of  cheerful  good  sense,  of  serene  piety, 
of  family  affection,  and  of  loyalty,  while 
to  a  kind  heart  she  added  that  peculiar 
social  grace  which  distinguishes  a  high- 
bred Frenchwoman  of  the  best  type. 
That  charm  is  so  delicate  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  analyze  it.  It  is,  per- 
haps, easier  to  describe  what  it  is  not 
than  to  say  wherein  its  magic  lies.  It 
is  not  in  money,  nor  in  fine  clothes,  nor 


in  aesthetic  furniture.  It  is  innocent  of 
exclusiveness,  being  before  all  things 
and  above  all  things  well-bred;  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  foibles  of  a 
coterie,  or  with  that  notoriety  which 
tout  Paris  now  covets,  appreciates,  and 
bestows.  If  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  "  a 
smart  set,"  neither  need  it  be  looked 
for  in  a  provincial  woman,  since  it  is 
the  product  of  advanced  refinement, 
coupled  with  a  traditional  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  great  world. 
It  belongs  to  the  noblest  blood,  but  only 
to  the  grande  dame  who  remembers  that 
noblesse  oblige.  The  woman  who  pos- 
sesses it  is  never  eccentric,  though  she 
is  independent ;  in  fact  her  character  is 
so  based  on  self-respect  that  she  cannot 
attach  any  undue  weight  to  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  rank,  wealth,  and  fash- 
ion. She  has  pride,  but  she  conceals 
it ;  she  loves  power  ;  but  she  wields  it 
with  smiles  ;  she  has  great  endurance, 
is  as  gay  as  she  is  tasteful,  is  genial  and 
conciliatory,  and  yet  knows  how  to  de- 
fend herself  ;  men  love  her,  and  women 
can  trust  her,  so  that  the  charm  which 
emanates  from  her,  all  impalpable  as  it 
may  be,  is  a  great  power,  even  in  a  so- 
ciety too  full  of  pretensions  and  of  silly 
exaggerations.  Given  a  Frenchwoman 
of  this  fascinating  type,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  say  that  the  only  thing  that 
could  add  to  her  charms  would  be  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  part  of  En- 
glish life.  That  was  just  what  Madame 
de  Gontaut  possessed,  for  exile  first 
threw  her  as  a  girl  into  English  society, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  be- 
fore and  immediately  after  her  marriage, 
her  character  was  formed  by  this  circum- 
stance. She  lived  in  London  in  such 
poverty  that,  like  many  another  fair 
emigree,  she  was  glad  to  work  for  money, 
yet  she  mixed  with  the  most  brilliant 
men  and  women  both  in  England  and 
in  Scotland.  The  friendships  thus 
formed  she  preserved  into  old  age,  and 
being  far  too  great  a  lady  to  be  ashamed 
of  anything  that  she  and  her  mother 
might  once  have  owed  to  their  English 
hosts,  she  repaid  their  good  offices  with 
the  warmest  affection,  and  was  able  to 
speak  lovingly  of  them  to  her  children's 
children. 
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It  may  be  urged  against  this  autobi- 
ography that  by  its  late  publication 
(nearly  half  a  century  after  the  writer 
laid  down  her  pen)  the  statements  in  it 
avoid  the  risk  of  being  contradicted  or 
refuted.  Memoirs,  we  know,  are  often 
written,  like  those  of  Metternich,  with 
a  purpose,  and  so  ostensibly  so  as  to  be 
at  variance  occasionally  even  with  doc- 
uments of  which  the  writer  had  ample 
cognizance.  De  Segur  complained  of 
autobiographies  that  in  them  "  la  me- 
moire  se  plie  aux  fantaisies  de  V amour- 
propre"  and  it  is  only  fair  to  enquire  how 
far  the  memory  of  Madame  de  Gontaut 
may  have  proved  accommodating.  She 
does  not  contradict  herself,  and  if  her 
book  cannot  be  called  an  important  con- 
tribution to  modern  history  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  writer  is  either  incorrect  or 
wilfully  unjust,  but  because  she  is 
sketchy,  and  purposely  avoids  touching 
on  controversial  topics.  For  example, 
the  supporters  and  the  detractors  of 
the  Baron  de  Vitrolles  will  alike  search 
her  pages  in  vain  for  evidence  as  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  importance  of  his 
share  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration. 
She  speaks  of  events  as  she  remem- 
bered them,  as  long-accomplished  facts, 
and  she  rarely  pauses  to  describe  the 
means  by  which  they  were  brought 
about.  She  speaks  of  men  rather  than 
of  measures,  and  is  reticent  as  to  the 
doings  of  the  Orleans  princes  during 
the  Revolution  and  the  great  emigra- 
tion. For  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  king's  brothers,  and  for  the  dawn  of 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  Louis-Philippe, 
we  must  consult,  among  recent  revela- 
tions, not  these  memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Gontaut,  but  the  correspondence  of  the 
Comte  d' Artois  with  the  Comte  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  and  the  still  more  remarkable 
papers  extracted  from  the  portfolios  of 
the  Baron  de  Guilhermy.  In  the  same 
way  the  intrigues  of  an-  exiled  court, 
and  the  glaring  divisions  between  the 
friends  of  Charles  X.  and  the  party  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  have  found 
many  abler  exponents  than  the  govern- 
ess of  the  royal  children,  and  for  their 
study  the  recollections  of  Chateaubriand, 
and  the  recent  books  of  MM.  de  Falloux 
and  de  Villeneuve,  will  be  found  more 


vivid,  and,  it  must  be  added,  more  pro- 
voking. Affection  and  respect  often 
obliged  the  Duchesse  de  Gontaut  to  be 
absolutely  silent.  For  example,  one  of 
the  most  telling  passages  in  her  book  is 
the  account  of  the  birth  of  •  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux.  You  seem  to  see  the  attend- 
ants running  hither  and  thither,  and  to 
feel  all  the  rapture  with  which  the  ad- 
vent of  the  enfant  du  miracle  into  a  house 
of  mourning  was  hailed.  Madame  de 
Gontaut  tells  how  she  seized  the  first  two 
persons  whom  she  met,  and  compelled 
them  to  act  as  witnesses  to  the  labor 
and  the  safe  delivery  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  and  she  names  all  the  officials 
who  were  present.  She  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe how  the  king  made  them  like  the 
gouvernante  sign  their  testimony  to  the 
royal  infant's  birth.  But  to  read  these 
passages  even  between  the  lines  you 
could  not  guess  that  any  one  ever  heard 
the  birth  of  Henri  V.  called  suppositi- 
tious, or  that  lampoons  to  that  effect 
once  circulated  so  freely  that  Louis- 
Philippe  did  not  disown  all  belief  in  the 
story  when  it  got  copied  into  the  Lon- 
don papers  early  in  October,  1820.  Such 
a  topic  Madame  de  Gontaut  lets  severely 
alone,  not  wishing  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
mit a  possibility  that  the  royal  family 
could  have  organized,  or  that  she  could 
have  connived  at,  a  fraud  which  in  any 
class  and  under  any  circumstances  would 
have  been  disgraceful,  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  must  be  regarded  by  many 
Frenchmen  as  an  act  of  treason. 

Madame  de  Gontaut,  nee  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montault-]S"availle,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  Gascon  gentleman  by  a 
young  Burgundian  heiress,  Mile,  de 
Coulommiers.  She  was  born  in  1773. 
One  of  her  cousins,  the  Yicomte  de 
Valence,  married  a  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  and  he  is  mentioned  at  great 
length  in  the  memoirs  of  that  industri- 
ous writer.  From  this  marriage  origi- 
nally sprang  an  intimacy  between  the 
Montault  family  and  Madame  de  Genlis  r 
and  through  Madame  de  Genlis  there 
came  to  be  frequent  intercourse  with 
that  lady's  pupils,  the  children  of  the; 
Due  d'Orleans  (EgalitC).  Political  cir- 
cumstances soon  came  to  loosen  the  tie, 
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but  at  first  the  clever  young  Josephine 
de  Montault  could  not  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested by  the  gatherings  at  the  Convent 
of  Bellechasse,  the  more  so  as  "  Les 
Yeille'es  du  Chateau"  were  about  to 
see  the  light  in  the  winter  of  1789. 

The  following  spring  lengthened  into 
summer,  and  on  July  10th,  a  comedy 
was  to  be  acted  for  the  birthday  of  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis.  Our  heroine,  with  her 
mother,  and  with  the  Comtesse  de 
Gontaut,  were  invited  to  be  present. 
Amusements  had  been  provided  for  the 
young,  but  anxiety  was  really  predomi- 
nant in  the  circle,  and  some  one  even 
whispered  that  there  was  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  guests  grew 
alarmed,  especially  the  Comtesse  de 
Gontaut,  whose  son,  the  Marquis  de 
Saint-Blancard,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Gardes-Francaises.  The  crowd  in  the 
Eue  Roy  ale  grew  immense.  Many  of 
the  Gardes  mutinied  against  their  offi- 
cers, and  sided  with  a  populace  that 
sought  to  get  into  the  Tuileries,  so  that 
M.  de  Saint-Blancard  had  to  take  refuge 
in  the  house  of  his  future  bride,  Mile, 
de  Montault.  The  next  day  was  even 
more  horrible  ;  arms  were  taken  from 
the  Garde-Meuble,  and  pillage  went  on. 
The  Montault  family  became  practically 
prisoners  in  their  own  house.  Two 
days  later  they  made  their  way  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  M.  de  Montault  offered  his 
services  to  the  king,  and  where  the 
Comte  d' Artois  recommended  the  whole 
party  to  make  a  journey  southward. 
In  the  Chateau  du  Lys,  near  Nismes, 
they  felt  themselves  in  safety,  as  the 
provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  fidelity, 
or  the  peasantry  their  old  simplicity  of 
manners.  But  M.  de  Montault  could 
not  recover  from  the  painful  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  first  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  by  the  vista  of  danger 
then  opened.  He  sickened  and  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  "  Je  cms  mou- 
Hr"  is  his  daughter's  commentary  on 
this  first  sorrow.  Alas  !  she  was  to 
know  many  more.  The  Gontaut  family 
begged  the  widow  to  join  them  at 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  and  there  some 
months  were  passed  in  what  must  have 
been  congenial  society  to  Mile,  de  Mon- 
tault, though  her  actual  marriage  with 


M.  de  Saint-Blancard  did  not  take  place 
till  after  both  families  had  emigrated. 
It  was  a  trifle  that  sufficed  to  drive 
Mme.  de  Montault  and  her  daughter 
into  exile.  They  were  invited  to  a  party 
at  Bellechasse,  and  though  her  mother 
had  a  great  dislike  to  the  society  which 
the  Due  d' Orleans  frequented,  and 
which  Mme.  de  Genlis  organized  to 
please  him,  the  ladies  accepted  that  in- 
vitation. They  found  Mme.  de  Genlis 
strangely  dressed  in  a  tricolor  petticoat, 
and  with  unpowdered  hair,  and  the  Due 
de  Chartres  presently  invited  Mile,  de 
Montault  to  dance  with  him  to  the  tune 
of  uOh  I  ca  ira  !  "  Mme.  de  Montault 
refused  to  permit  this,  and,  on  a  pretext 
of  indisposition,  withdrew  her  daughter. 
A  family  council  was  held.  It  was  de- 
cided that  by  their  precipitate  retreat 
from  the  society  assembled  at  Belle- 
chasse these  ladies  had  incurred  serious 
danger.  Orleanist  agents  were  by  this 
time  at  work,  especially  among  the 
Amis  de  la  Constitution,  who  met  at 
the  Jacobin  Convent  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honord,  the  loyalty  of  some  regiments 
was  tampered  with,  and  already  the 
supporters  of  the  king  and  queen  dared 
not  express  their  opinions  without  risk 
to  themselves.  The  family  of  Mme.  de 
Montault  accordingly  started  for  Swit- 
zerland. They  were  among  the  earliest 
of  the  emigrants,  but,  being  women, 
they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  their 
flight.  In  Paris  there  was  no  protection 
from  rioters  and  incendiaries,  and  at 
Coblentz  the  king's  brothers  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  gather  the  emi- 
grants around  them,  in  what  they 
trusted  would  prove  but  a  temporary 
banishment  from  France  and  from 
office.  The  name  of  Mme.  de  Montault 
occurs  in  De  Yaudreuil's  correspondence 
at  this  date,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  how  deeply,  in  the  intimacy  of 
the  Polignac  circle,  that  lady  and  her 
daughter  shared  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  princes. 

In  the  mean  time  an  army  of  volun- 
teers had  been  raised  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde',  and  the  king's  brothers  were  in- 
sanely hopeful. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  confidence  with  which  the  armies  filled 
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us.  Here  is  a  letter  which  Louis  XVIII. 
received  from  Paris.  "All  goes  on  to  a 
wish;  the  declaration  of  war  will  be  your 
safety;  one  good  pull  at  the  collar  and  you 
will  be  able  to  finish  the  great  work  thus 
begun.  Two  months  more  and  the  coali- 
tion armies  may  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
finish  the  season  at  Brunoy."  ...  I  have 
sought  to  justify  the  illusions  with  which 
they  rocked  themselves  at  Coblentz;  they 
were  founded  on  a  project  of  flight  for  the 
royal  family  which  got  imprudently  dis- 
cussed. A  confidential  envoy,  sent  to  my 
mother  by  M.  Durvet,  brought  her  a  piece 
of  tape  which  had  been  sewed  into  a  lining, 
and  on  which  was  written,  "Will  you  give 
your  sanction  to  the  loan  of  a  part  of  the  dot 
left  in  my  hands  ?  It  will  be  repaid  to  you 
by  one  whom  you  love  when  you  meet, 
which  I  hope  is  to  be  soon.  Answer  by  the 
same  method."  "Yes,  a  hundred  times 
yes!"  was  my  mother's  reply.  Alas!  the 
arrest  of  the  king  at  Yarennes  rendered  this 
sacrifice  (which  had  helped  to  furnish  the 
sum  needed  for  the  projected  evasion)  use- 
less. 

Here  perished  the  private  fortune  of 
Mile,  de  Montault,  and  to  the  credit  of 
her  betrothed,  M.  de  Saint-Blancard  de 
Gontaut,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  he 
knew  of  .this  sacrifice,  and  had  the  no- 
bility to  approve  of  it,  though  it  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  endless  disasters, 
vicissitudes,  and  privations  which  only 
resignation  and  mutual  affection  ren- 
dered endurable  to  both  families.  The 
young  people  were  married  in  London, 
and  went  to  live  in  a  cottage  near  Ep- 
som, M.  de  Saint-Blancard  adopting 
from  that  time  the  style  of  Vicomte  de 
Gontaut-Biron. 

It  was  then  that  the  friendships  began 
which,  lasting  to  the  close  of  my  life,  have 
made  the  happiness  of  great  part  of  it. 
According  to  our  promise  we  went  to  Mickle- 
field  Green,  the  charming  home  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Edward  Bentinck.  Lady  Edward, 
who  spoke  French  badly,  had  an  originality 
of  mind  that  was  very  amusing.  She  loved 
passionately  whatever  took  her  fancy.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  her,  and  she 
made  so  much  of  me  as  to  embarrass  me. 
She  said  that  she  was  perfecting  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  language  by 
teaching  me  the  most  comical  phrases,  and 
this  provoked  general  mirth.  Several  peo- 
ple visited  us — among  others,  Lady  Salis- 


bury, Lady  Essex,  and  two  old  ladies  Capel, 
who  did  seem  to  me  very  singular.  They 
appeared  one  day  driving  a  phaeton,  and 
wearing  large  men's  hats,  in  which  were 
planted  all  the  feathers  of  their  fine  poultry 
yard.  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Villiers  were  intimate  friends  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward's. Lord  Clarendon  was  the  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
whose  daughter  married  the  King  James 
II.  Lord  Clarendon  lived  in  his  fine  cha- 
teau as  a  real  grand  seigneur;  a  Tory  by  his 
inclinations,  he  was  cold  and  silent,  but  he 
received  with  stately  ceremony  the  gentle- 
men of  his  county,  and  gave  them  great 
dinners,  above  all  at  Christmas.  He  had 
two  married  brothers,  George  and  John  Vil- 
liers. Mr.  George  Villiers  married  a  charm- 
ing person,  Miss  Parker,  sister  of  Lord 
Borington.  We  became  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  friendship  tender  enough,  I  hope,  to 
resist  the  two  dangers  of  time  and  absence. 
Mr.  George  Villiers  had  several  children. 
After  his  death  his  son  succeeded  to  the 
title  as  Earl  of  Clarendon.  While  quite 
young  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  became  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  and  viceroy 
in  Ireland.  He  is  now  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  From  his  childhood  upwards  he 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  augured  well 
of  his  mind.  Lord  Clarendon  has  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence,  many  accomplishments, 
and  a  warm  heart.  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  him,  and  I  hope  that  he  returns  to  the 
old  friend  of  his  family  a  little  of  the  feeling 
which  he  has  inspired.  .  .  .  Among  the 
English  with  whom  we  were  most  intimate 
were  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Bristol,  who 
up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths  never  ceased 
to  be  tenderly  attached  to  us  and  to  our 
family.  .  .  .  Lady  Charlotte  Villiers  wished 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  seat  of  Bul- 
strode  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  us. 
This  family  was  venerated  in  the  county, 
and  I  had  a  great  wish  to  see  Lady  Char- 
lotte Greville,  Lady  Mary,  and  her  sisters, 
all  living  at  Bulstrode.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land was  then  prime  minister.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Greville  was  newly  married.  Very 
young,  graceful,  and  winning,  the  word  char- 
mante  seemed  to  have  been  invented  for 
her.  The  impression  she  made  on  me  that 
day  remains  with  me  now.  Fresh  as  the 
roses  of  which  she  gave  me  a  bouquet,  her 
black  eyes  and  ebony  hair  made  a  delightful 
contrast  with  her  white  and  transparent 
skin.  Her  smile  was  pleasing.  She  was 
not  little,  she  was  not  tall;  she  was  perfect! 
.  .  .  We  promised  each  other  to  meet  often, 
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and  to-day,  when  I  am  eighty  years  of  age, 
my  heart  beats  with  the  hope  that  I  shall 
see  her  once  again,  if  God  gives  me  strength. 
.  .  .  This  year,  passed  in  Hertfordshire, 
left  me  the  most  agreeable  recollections. 

The  next  years  were  fated  to  be  pain- 
ful ones.  Madame  de  Montault  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  princes  at  Mittau  all 
the  poorer  for  her  journey.  The  ladies 
took  a  humble  little  house  in  Maryle- 
bone,  and  there  they  painted,  and  sewed, 
and  embroidered  for  their  living,  though 
it  was  not  till  they  had  moved  down  to 
Pimlicothat  twin  daughters  were  born 
to  Mme.  de  Gontaut  in  the  autumn  of 
1796.  Events  in  France  were  very  un- 
propitious  to  these  little  heiresses  of  an 
historic  name.  The  Marquis  de  Gon- 
taut had  been  put  in  prison,  and  owed 
his  life  only  to  the  fall  and  death  of 
Robespierre  ;  but  the  less  fortunate 
Ducde  Biron  had  been  guillotined  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Terreur.  For  either 
Mme.  de  Montault,  or  her  son-in-law 
the  vicomte,  to  re-enter  France  and 
there  to  recover  the  assets  of  the  mur- 
dered duke  was  impossible;  the  names 
of  both  stood  on  the  fatal  list  of  emi- 
grants ;  and  thus  it  fell  to  the  share  of 
our  heroine  to  disguise  herself,  to  take 
ship  at  Dover,  to  land  in  France,  and  to 
spend  some  time  in  Paris  in  more  or 
less  danger,  and  in  the  society  of  rela- 
tions who  had  known  cruel  sufferings. 
Everything  was  changed.  She  sent  a 
letter  to  the  H6tel  Gontaut,  addressed 
to  her  brother-in-law,  and  begged  the 
messenger  to  return  with  the  answer. 

I  seemed  to  have  a  long  time  to  wait,  and 
great  was  my  consternation  when  he  brought 
back  my  letter  open,  and  said,  "They  don't 
know  you  in  that  house,  citoyenne.  Nearly 
every  one  has  left  it  for  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  rest  are  gone  I  don't  know  where.  They 
gave  me  back  the  letter;  here  it  is."  .  .  . 
"  To  whom  did  you  deliver  it  ?  "  I  cried  with 
emotion.  "  First  of  all  I  was  made  to  show 
it  at  the  door;  then  I  gave  it  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  did  not  look  at  all  pleased,  and 
who  on  reading  it  said,  'I  don't  know  her, 
and  I  return  you  her  letter.'  Is  there  any- 
thing more  for  your  service?"  I  had  pre- 
pared another  letter  for  my  grandmother,  in 
which  I  implored  her  to  receive  Josephine, 
Mme.  Francois.  This  I  addressed  to  the 
Rue  Royale — that  is  to  say,  Rue  de  la  Revo- 


lution— and  again  I  sat  down  to  wait  in 
great  agitation,  thinking  that  after  many 
sufferings  I  might  again  behold  my  kind  and 
excellent  grandmother,  and  the  house  where 
I  had  been  so  happy.     The  same  messenger 
reappeared,  and  this  time  I  felt  as  if  my 
heart  must  break.     He  had  my  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  threw  it  on  the  table,  saying,  "It 
is  making  a  fool  of  a  fellow  to  send  him  on 
such  errands.     The  old  lady  has  not  been 
there  for  long  and  many  a  day ;  they  guillo- 
tined a  lot  of  people  in  that  house,  and  be- 
sides after  the  emigres  left  it  was  sacked, 
and  has  since  been  sold  more  than  once. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  folk  who  don't  know 
you.     That  is  all  the  porter  could  tell  me; 
and  I  want  two  francs  for  these  two  errands. ' ' 
I  paid  him.     I  required  to  be  alone  to  lock 
myself  in,  to  fall  on  my  knees  and  to  seek 
from  God  the  courage  required  to  support 
such  a  position.     What  was  to  become  of 
me  ?    To  whom  should  I  turn?    Who  would 
take  compassion  on    me,    and  with    only 
three  francs  in  my  pocket  what  was  I  to 
do  ?    Pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  such 
thoughts,  harassed  with  fatigue,  I  was  still 
on  my  knees  with  my  head  in  my  hands 
which  rested  against  a  broken  chair.     Will 
you  believe  it?  I  fell  asleep  in  this  position, 
and  I  slept  so  profoundly  that  it  was  night 
when  I  was  woke  by  a  voice  which,  in  my 
first  surprise,  I  took  to  be  that  of  my  hus- 
band.    I  listened.     "  It  is  here,  in  number 
one,  under  the  archway,  that  Madame  Fran- 
cois is  staying,  is  it  not?"     He  was  assured 
that  no  Madame  Francois   lodged   in  the 
house.     But  I  opened  the  door,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  street  lamp  recognized  the  face 
of  my  brother-in-law.     I  broke  down,  but 
he  made  me  a  sign  to  moderate  my  emotion, 
and  began  to  speak  with  me  about  my  trade 
and  the  business  that  had  brought  me  here. 
As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  "What  folly!" 
he  cried.     "  What  imprudence !    You  alone 
here !    Does  my  brother  not  know  what  our 
position  is  ?    Has   he  never  heard  of  our 
condemnation  to  death  and  of  our  captivity  ? 
You  call  yourself  Madame  Francois ;  that  is 
well.     But  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Where  are  you  to  go  ?  "     "I  hoped  to  go  to 
my  grandmother,  but  the  letter  I  have  just 
sent  to  her  has  not  helped  me ;  all  traces  of 
her  are  lost."     "As  to  your  grandmother 
you  may  be  reassured.     She  is  safe  enough 
at  Fontainebleau.     Let  us  think  about  you. ' ' 
I  then  explained  to  him  the  object  of  my 
journey,  and  told  him  the  great  difficulties 
I  had  had  to  encounter  on  my  way  so  far. 
His  friendship  was  much  interested,  and  we 
sought  together  what  would  be  the  simplest 
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way  of  getting  into  the  Hotel  Gontaut.  We 
agreed  that  he  should  let  me  pass  from  the 
boulevards  into  the  garden ;  that  after  see- 
ing my  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Ganges,  he 
would  take  me  to  his  hotel,  get  me  a  card  of 
safety  under  my  name  of  Montault,  and 
then  he  would  go  out  to  Mont  Germont  and 
warn  my  sister-in-law,  the  Marquise  de  Gon- 
taut, of  my  arrival.  Her  servants,  who  had 
known  my  mother,  would  know  me  again 
under  the  name  of  Mile,  de  Montault.  .  .  . 
I  enjoyed  under  that  hospitable  roof  all  the 
happiness  which  the  friendship  and  support 
of  my  family  could  procure  for  me.  But 
how  many  questions  to  be  asked !  how  many 
things  to  say  to  each  other!  Two  days 
passed  together  slipped  away  only  too  fast. 
But  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  rejoining  my 
grandmother;  I  had  written  to  her,  and  she 
expected  me  with  impatience.  We  met 
again.  It  was  a  blessed  moment.  But  I 
found  her  aged,  and  her  expression  was  that 
of  prolonged  suffering.  I  sought  to  soften 
such  memories  by  encouraging  her  to  look 
for  a  speedy  reunion  with  my  mother.  She 
had  had  no  letters  since  Coblentz  and  before 
the  defeat  of  the  armies.  She  was  ignorant 
of  my  marriage  and  the  birth  of  my  children, 
and  listened  to  me  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  tenderness.  .  .  .  During  the  ten  days  of 
our  residence  together  she  gathered  up 
strength  to  tell  me  of  all  her  cruel  anguish. 
I  admired  her  firm  resignation.  She  took 
up  her  narrative  from  the  moment  after  our 
separation,  that  of  the  confiscation  of  our 
goods,  the  arrest  of  many  friends,  the  prep- 
arations for  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  to 
which  she  had  been  privy,  and  their  arrest, 
their  return  to  Paris,  their  horrible  ill-treat- 
ment, then  the  Temple,  and  the  death  of 
the  king,  to  be  followed  by  the  execution  of 
the  queen  and  of  Madame  Elisabeth.  Many 
details  which  we  had  not  known  wrung  my 
heart;  my  grandmother  had  known  it  all, 
had  nearly  seen  it  all.  Then  the  arrest  of 
her  brother  and  of  her  son,  torn  from  her 
arms,  and  the  impossibility  to  learn  their 
fate,  which  reduced  her  to  searching  in  the 
carts  that  carried  the  victims  to  execution 
for  those  who  were  dear  to  her.  Not  to  find 
them  there  was  for  this  unhappy  mother  at 
least  the  reprieve  of  one  day.  At  last  the 
cruel  morning  came;  she  heard  the  well- 
known  noises  which  heralded  the  approach 
of  the  chariots  of  death.  Shuddering  she 
looked.  She  saw  her  dear  ones !  They  saw 
her !  She  cried  aloud !  Here,  poor  mother, 
she  could  tell  me  no  more,  but  her  compan- 
ion assured  me  that  they  had  heard,  or  be- 
lieved they  heard,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV., 


the  fatal  knife  fall  whicn  ended  the  days  of 
her  brother  and  of  her  son.  She  did  not  go 
mad,  she  nearly  died,  but  with  time  this 
angel  of  sweetness  and  resignation  found  in 
prayer  a  solace  for  her  woes.  The  confis- 
cation of  my  father's  property  had  been 
delayed.  The  house  in  the  Rue  Royale 
belonged  to  him,  and  in  it  my  grandmother 
was  still  living  when  it  was  invaded.  She 
went  out  of  it,  and  found  herself  in  the 
street,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  pos- 
sessing only  the  miniature  of  her  daughter 
and  some  trifles  that  her  maid  had  been  able 
to  secrete.  Somebody  took  pity  on  her,  and 
led  them  to  Fontainebleau.  .  .  .  "But,  my 
dear  child,"  said  my  grandmother,  "I  see 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  France  begins  to 
weary  of  faction,  and  to  feel  a  need  of  laws 
under  a  chief.  I  get  letters  from  a  friend 
who  speaks  to  me  of  a  young  officer  whose 
talents  and  energy  have  gained  for  him  an 
immense  ascendency  in  the  army,  and  who 
has  done  wonders  in  Italy.  She  talks  as  if 
we  ought  to  know  him.  Help  me  with  your 
young  memory.  Do  you  not  recollect,  dear 
child,  a  young  officer,  a  stranger  to  us,  rec- 
ommended to  your  father  while  he  was  at 
the  Ecole  Militaire?"  "Yes,  I  perfectly 
remember  him,  and  I  can  even  tell  you  his 
history.  It  was  at  the  time  that  my  father's 
house  in  the  Rue  Royale,  opposite  the 
Garde-Meuble,  was  being  built,  that  the 
Marquis  de  Tinbrune,  governor  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  lent  my  parents  a  large  apartment 
with  a  balcony  looking  over  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  They  were  to  occupy  it  till  their 
own  house  became  habitable.  A  friend  of 
my  father's,  the  Comte  de  Marboeuf,  begged 
him  to  arrange  that  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
his  should  be  moved  up  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble from  Brienne  to  the  Ecole  Militaire  in 
Paris.  It  was  difficult  for  my  father  to  ob- 
tain this,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  promised  he 
sent  for  the  young  man,  who  stayed  with 
my  mother.  I  remember  the  day  on  which 
he  put  on  his  uniform.  My  mother  liked 
him  and  gave  him  dinner  every  Sunday,  and 
she  used  to  tell  him  he  '  had  a  head '  (I,  par 
parenthese,  thought  it  a  very  handsome 
one).  When  allowed  to  come  in  at  dessert 
I  used  to  slip  in  between  my  mother  and 
him.  One  day  I  wanted  to  draw  out  his 
sword.  He  gave  me  a  fillip  on  the  fingers, 
saying,  '  That  is  not  to  be  touched.'  "  "  Do 
you  remember  his  name  ?  "  asked  my  grand- 
mother. "Oh  perfectly  —  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte."    "Ah!  that  is  he,"  she  replied. 

When  Madame  de  Gontaut  returned 
to  England  she  took  a  house  in  Dover, 
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and  there  in  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Villiers 
she  was  able  to  give  to  Mr.  Pitt  accounts 
of  all  she  had  just  seen  and  heard  in 
Paris. 

Before  my  journey  there  had  been  so 
little  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries that  my  narratives  were  interesting. 
At  first  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  Mr.  Pitt 
frightened  me,  but  I  got  accustomed  to  him. 
He  often  passed  his  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
at  Deal.  He  was  cold  and  silent,  but  he 
listened  with  friendliness,  and  was  very  fond 
of  hearing  French  spoken. 

Later,  in  Mrs.  Bouverie's  house,  I  got  to 
know  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  was  very  witty,  no 
doubt,  but  I  preferred  the  solid,  tranquil 
intercourse  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Gontaut  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  Dover.  The  army 
of  Conde',  on  which  the  Royalists  pinned 
their  hopes,  had  not  been  successful, 
and  what  was  worse,  its  contractors  had 
not  been  paid.  No  sooner  had  mon- 
sieur landed  in  England  than  he  was 
threatened  by  creditors  whose  claims  he 
could  not  disprove,  though  he  might 
hitherto  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
them.  While  the  matter  was  pending 
he  was  advised  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  as 
the  right  of  sanctuary  still  attached  to 
the  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Holy  rood.  He 
could  occupy  rooms  in  the  palace,  the 
park  and  the  hill  of  Arthur's  Seat  were 
within  the  precincts,  and  on  Sundays  he 
was  free  to  extend  his  visits  beyond 
these  limits.  Charles  took  this  advice, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  law  of  grith, 
or  sanctuary,  went  down  to  Holyrood 
with  only  MM.  des  Cars  and  de  Puyse'- 
gur  ;  but  many  of  his  friends  soon  ral- 
lied round  him,  among  whom  were  M. 
and  Mme.  de  Gontaut. 

The  faicts  et  gestes  of  the  little  colony 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  hospitality, 
and  to  not  a  little  talk,  in  Scotland. 
The  society  comprised  the  newly  mar- 
ried Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Yaudreuil, 
Mme.  de  Poulpry,  and  the  too  frail  and 
famous  Bichette  de  Polastron,  who  was 
for  so  long  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
heart  of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Mme.  de 
Gontaut  says  that  Holyrood  struck  her 
as  more  like  a  prison  than  a  palace,  and 
she  thought  that  quarter  of  the  town 
dark  and  unhealthy.     M.  de  Yaudreuil, 


who  had  a  lodging  at  Abbeyhill,  was 
better  pleased  with  it,  and  both  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  hospitable 
kindness  with  which  the  great  Scottish 
families  welcomed  the  royal  stranger. 
Nor  did  the  good  offices  of  the  lairds 
stop  at  mere  politeness.  The  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  engaged  Mr.  Dundas  to 
further  French  interests  in  St.  Domingo, 
and,  as  M.  de  Yaudreuil  said,  it  only 
rested  with  themselves  to  profit  by 
many  balls,  fetes,  and  concerts.  "  We 
feel  it  better,  however,  to  live  en  re- 
traite,  as  our  august  prince  sets  us  that 
example."  After  the  Due  de  Berry 
joined  his  father  there  was  a  little  more 
animation  in  the  circle,  but  money  was 
scarce,  and  however  gilt  by  the  kind- 
ness of  strangers,  exile  is  exile  still. 
The  condition  of  the  princes  at  Mittau 
and  in  Scotland  became  daily  more  em- 
barrassed and  embarrassing.  Supplies 
failed  or  were  intercepted  ;  the  news 
from  La  Vendue  was  bad  and  friendly 
sovereigns  found  it  neither  easy  nor 
profitable,  in  the  face  of  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte,  to  receive  the  Bourbons  as 
guests,  or  to  assist  their  cause.  The 
blood  of  Louis  XVI.  did  indeed  cry 
from  the  ground,  and  it  was  not  unnat- 
ural for  De  Vaudreuil  to  flatter  Charles 
with  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  terrible  ven- 
geance ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
deplorable  than  the  predicament  of 
Louis'  heirs,  occupied  as  they  were  in 
bringing  about  the  invasion  of  France 
by  emigres,  volunteers,  and  foreign 
armies.  Disaffection  gradually  crept 
into  the  monarchical  party  itself.  Some 
friends  were  as  unalterable  in  their  de- 
votion as  they  were  hopeful ;  but  others, 
like  M.  d'Antraigues,  were  pessimists, 
and  maintained  that,  unless  hatred  be 
the  path  to  a  throne,  the  sacre  of  Louis 
XVIII.  at  Bheims  was  the  most  dis- 
tant event  possible.  Counter-ambitions 
gradually  began  to  raise  their  heads,  and 
while  France,  fascinated  by  the  victo- 
ries of  Bonaparte,  was  unlikely  to  ask 
for  the  return  of  the  princes,  the  young 
Louis-Philippe  of  Orleans  was  calculat- 
ing his  chances  of  ultimately  supplant- 
ing them.  In  1809  he  wrote  to  consult 
M.  de  Guilhermy  about  his  impending 
marriage. 
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6 '  be  an  excellent  plan  for  him  (consid- 
ering that  he  had  never  borne  arms 
against  France)  to  marry  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon-des-deux-Siciles, 
and  to  have  children  by  herV  Some 
bird  of  the  air  must  have  carried  to  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  the  mur- 
murs of  such  emigres  as  declared  "  that, 
though  loyal  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
in  France,  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
bound  in  any  way  to  the  persons  of  the 
princes." 

Mme.  de  Gontaut  did  feel  herself  so 
bound,  and  her  loyalty  received  a  fresh 
impulse  by  the  arrival  at  Hartwell  of 
her  godfather,  Louis  XVIII.  She  saw 
a  great  deal  of  him  there,  as  Hartwell 
was  close  to  the  house  of  her  friend 
Lady  Hampden  ;  but  she  was  actually 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  Bristol  when  it  first 
dawned  on  the  Royalist  emigres  in  En- 
gland that  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  likely  to  be  filled  by  his  brother.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  blunders  of 
Louis  XVIII.  that  just  as  he  had  often 
hoped  against  hope,  and  in  the  face 
of  both  facts  and  possibilities,  so  he 
was  the  last  to  believe  in  the  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel  by  which  a  liberal 
monarchy  would  be  tried  in  France. 
Sanguine  at  the  wrong  moments,  he  had 
not  the  coup  d'oeil  which  told  him  to 
expect  a  Restoration  from  the  presence 
on  French  soil  of  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  enemies,  and  this  owner 
of  the  "  Bourbon  sceptre  "  was  intensely 
surprised  when  in  the  words  of  Cha- 
teaubriand he  was  told  that  it  "  would 
banish  from  Paris  the  foreign  legions 
which  the  sword  of  Buonaparte  had  led 
thither." 

Very  strange  and  new  the  Paris  of 
the  Restoration  appeared  to  Mme.  de 
Gontout.  Napoleon  had  indeed  opened 
France  to  thirty  thousand  emigres,  but 
death  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  welcomed  her,  and 
those  who  remained  were  astonished  at 
her  English  fashions  and  at  her  friend- 
ship for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  She 
was  naturally  intimate  with  all  the  som- 
mites  of  the  allied  armies,  but  her  ad- 
miration for  Wellington  was  not  mere 
worship  of  a  celebrity.  Mme.  de  Gon- 
taut had  seen  plenty  of  them,  but  never 


in  any  other  man  had  she  met  with  this 
union  of  simplicity  of  mind,  manliness, 
and  gaiety  with  great  genius  and  astern 
sense  of  duty.  She  had  hardly  time  to 
feel  herself  at  home  in  Paris  when  the 
health  of  her  mother  obliged  her  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  she  was  there 
when  Waterloo  closed  the  episode  of 
the  Hundred  Days.  Mme.  de  Gontaut 
says  of  its  hero  :  — 

I  got  a  note  from  Lady  Uxbridge;  then 
an  aide-de-camp  brought  to  Lord  Mary- 
borough a  note  from  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  of  which  I  still  recall  the  words : 
"  Fitzroy  has  lost  an  arm  at  the  close  of  the 
most  hard-fought  battle.  Lady  Fitzroy  is 
in  Brussels.  Send  her  mother  to  her  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  immense  losses 
to  deplore.  Lord  Uxbridge,  having  been 
wounded  by  the  last  cannon-ball  fired,  has 
had  to  have  his  leg  amputated  on  the 
ground."  Lady  Augusta  Paget  fainted, 
Lord  and  Lady  Mornington  rushed  out  of 
the  house  to  the  War  Office ;  we  ran  after 
them,  and  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
caused  many  tears  to  flow.  I  read  several 
letters  from  the  duke  to  his  friends.  He 
narrated  quietly,  almost  naively,  what  had 
been  his  emotions  during  the  thirteen  hours 
of  that  terrible  conflict  at  Waterloo — his 
doubts  of  victory  till  Blucher  appeared — 
and  he  spoke  with  justice,  and  even  with 
admiration,  of  the  valor  of  the  French. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  re-established  by  a 
combined  army,  and  again  the  white 
flag  waved  under  the  eyes  of  shouting 
Parisians.  The  marriage  of  the  Due  de 
Berry  gave  Mme.  de  Gontaut  that  place 
at  court  in  the  suite  of  the  bride  which 
was  a  preliminary  to  her  future  rank 
and  duties  as  a  duchess  and  grande 
gouvernante  des  Enfants  de  France.  Her 
own  children  were  already  married, 
Josephine  to  Fernand  de  Chabot,  Prince 
de  Le'on  and  afterwards  Due  de  Rohan  ; 
and  Charlotte  to  the  Comte  de  Bourbon- 
Busset.  In  the  eyes  of  this  Royalist 
mother-in-law  it  was  no  small  merit 
that  the  latter  could  boast  of  a  relation- 
ship to  the  reigning  family,  and  that  by 
a  tie  none  the  less  genuine  because  it 
went  back  to  1466.  The  ancestor  of  M. 
de  Bourbon-Busset,  prince  bishop  of 
Liege,  was  murdered  in  1482,  and  on  his 
descendants  was  conferred  the  right  to 
wear  the  royal  arms  and  liveries.   Their 
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family  estates,  in  the  Bourbonnais,  are 
still  considerable,  and  their  castle,  one 
Of  the  most  splendid  in  France,  is  a 
well-known  object  to  all  the  dwellers 
in  Vichy,  as  its  towers  dominate  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Allier. 

Gratified  by  the  establishment  of  her 
children  and  by  the  confidence  of  her 
employers,  nothing  was  left  for  the  new 
Duchesse  de  Gontaut  to  wish  for  but  for 
a  continuance  of  good  fortune  in  the 
best  of  worlds.  But  Louis  XVIII.  was 
as  incapable  of  the  errors  that  destroy 
as  of  the  great  strokes  that  establish 
the  future  of  a  dynasty.  Many  of  the 
old  evils  had  been  removed,  but  in  truth 
his  family  was  unpopular.  The  French 
had  settled  in  their  own  minds  that  all 
Bourbons  and  all  emigres  were  rancor- 
ous and  unforgiving,  and  they  resented 
the  grave  looks  of  the  dauphine,  that 
orphan  of  the  temple  for  whose  sorrows 
no  adequate  system  of  weights  and 
measures  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
Nor  was  the  Due  de  Berry  more  es- 
teemed. Mine,  de  Gontaut  describes  the 
last  day  of  his  life. 

On  Sunday,  February  13,  the  Due  de 
Berry  came  to  see  his  child  (Mademoiselle, 
afterwards  Duchesse  de  Parme)  before  going 
to  the  mass  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  .  .  .  All 
hurried  as  he  was,  he  stopped  to  say  to  me 
in  confidence  that  he  was  sure  that  before 
many  months  Madame  would  add  to  his 
happiness  by  giving  him  another  child.  "I 
have  reasons  for  being  sure  of  it,"  and  then, 
giving  me  his  hand,  he  said,  "Au  revolr" 
with  so  much  happiness  that  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes,  so  touched  was  I  to  see  him 
delighted  with  the  news  he  had  given  me. 
Poor  prince !  he  had  no  conception  that  on 
this  fatal  day  they  would  afford  the  only 
consolation  possible  for  my  heart.  The 
princes  were  overwhelmed  with  receptions 
and  private  audiences.  I  saw  Madame  when 
she  returned  from  the  Tuileries,  gay  and  in 
excellent  health.  She  passed  the  rest  of 
the  morning  with  Mademoiselle,  playing 
with  and  delighting  in  her  little  girl.  It 
was  the  last  Sunday  in  Carnival,  and  she 
told  me  about  the  masks  she  had  seen  and 
her  projects  for  the  evening.  Society  was 
much  occupied  with  a  fancy  ball  (masked) 
at  Mme.  de  la  Bridie' s,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  her  health  Monseigneur  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  take  her  quietly  to  the 
opera.     There  they  received  one  or  two  vis- 


its, and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Orleans  in  their  box.  Being  rather 
tired  H.R.H.  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of 
the  ballet.  Her  carriage  was  called,  and 
Monseigneur  gave  his  hand  to  her  and  to 
Mme.  de  Bethisy  to  assist  them.  At  that 
moment  he  felt  himself  rudely  pushed,  and 
took  it  to  be  a  clumsiness  on  the  part  of  the 
footman,  but  on  putting  his  hand  to  his 
side  there  found  a  poniard,  driven  home  up 
to  the  hilt.  He  drew  it  out,  handed  it  to 
the  Comte  de  Mesnards,  and  said,  "I  have 
been  assassinated,  and  this  poniard  has 
reached  my  heart."  Madame,  catching 
these  last  words,  jumped  down  and  received 
her  staggering  husband  in  her  arms.  She 
was  covered  with  his  blood,  but  preserving 
all  her  presence  of  mind  she  was  able  to 
hold  him  up  till  M.  de  Mesnards  helped  him 
to  sit  down  in  the  ante-room  of  their  box. 
He  fainted ;  then  coming  to  himself  he  said, 
"Come,  dear  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your 
arms!  but  quick!  quick,  fetch  a  priest!" 
He  fainted  again,  and  when  in  this  state 
was  lifted  into  the  saloon  behind  the  box. 
His  sight  grew  dim  as  his  strength  ebbed 
away,  and  his  arms  sought  wildly  for  his 
wife.  "Caroline,"  he  cried,  "are  you 
there?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  princess,  "I 
am  here,  and  I  will  never  leave  you."  Bou- 
gon,  his  surgeon,  arrived,  and  seeing  that 
the  wound  had  ceased  to  bleed  began  to 
suck  it.  "What  are  you  about,  Bougon?" 
cried  Monseigneur;  "be  careful!  that  dag- 
ger was  perhaps  poisoned."  But  nothing 
could  stop  the  surgeon's  zeal.  Monseigneur 
kept  asking  for  a  priest.  The  Abbe  de  Latil, 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  appeared.  Now  for 
long  Monseigneur  had  felt  a  repulsion  to 
this  priest,  which  he  could  not  explain,  but 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  said  to  M.  de 
Clermont-Lodeve,  who  had  brought  him, 
" It  is  all  right;  God  has  sent  me  a  trial  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  It  is  to  him  that  I 
must  make  painful  confessions,  and  from 
him  that  I  must  receive  hope  and  comfort." 
They  talked  long  together,  and  from  that 
moment  Monseigneur  was  calm  and  full  of 
courage.  Madame  sat  in  the  background. 
Keeping  him  in  her  sight,  her  heart  and 
soul  watched  over  him.  Monsieur  (Charles 
X.)  and  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d' Angouleme 
and  the  Due  de  Bourbon  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  crime  arrived.  The  Due  and 
Duchesse  and  Mademoiselle  d' Orleans,  be- 
ing still  in  the  Opera  House,  were  the  first 
to  appear,  and  through  all  this  scene  of 
horrors  the  music  of  the  ballet  might  be 
heard.  Monseigneur  received  the  last  sa- 
craments, surrounded  by  the  royal  family 
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and  his  household,  and  by  some  friends  and 
marshals  who  had  penetrated  to  where  he 
lay.  The  staircase  and  the  approach  to  the 
little  saloon  were  crowded  with  people,  who 
on  their  knees  all  prayed  for  Monseigneur. 
It  is  from  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry 
that  I  got  all  these  details.  On  this  Sunday 
of  Carnival  all  Paris  was  making  holiday. 
I  was  alone  at  the  Elysee  when  suddenly  I 
heard  a  noise  and  recognized  the  voice  of 
my  son-in-law  the  Prince  de  Leon,  who, 
wishing  to  speak  to  me,  insisted  on  getting 
in.  The  sentry  of  the  body-guard  opposed 
this,  having  orders  to  admit  no  one  at  such 
an  hour.  The  altercation  grew  so  loud  that 
I  got  up  and  rang,  and  called  him  ;  but  he 
had  already  left.  My  maid  came  in,  aston- 
ished to  behold  a  crowd  of  people  pressing 
eagerly  into  the  court.  While  I  slipped  on 
a  gown  she  ran  down.  Through  the  door  I 
cross-questioned  the  sentry,  but  he  knew 
nothing.  Sarah  came  back,  hardly  able  to 
stand,  and  she  stammered  out,  "Mon- 
seigneur has  been  struck — is  murdered." 
Horrified,  I  ran  to  the  bed  of  Mme.  Le- 
moine,  bade  her  get  up  and  watch.  I  flew 
out  to  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  vesti- 
bule. That  was  full  of  masquers,  of  com- 
mon people,  of  ladies  in  ball  dresses,  all 
screaming  and  weeping.  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish a  face  or  hear  a  word,  but  I  saw 
MM.  Decazes  and  de  Semonville.  I  went 
to  them  and  questioned  them.  ' '  Calm  your- 
self," they  said;  "Monseigneur  has  been 
stabbed,  but  he  is  not  dead."  "  Oh!  speak! 
speak!"  I  cried;  "I  have  a  right  to  know 
everything."  .  .  .  My  footman  having  fol- 
lowed me,  I  told  him  to  call  the  officer  on 
duty  who  was  to  come  and  take  my  orders, 
and  very  soon  after  the  immense  crowd  dis- 
persed, the  court  and  the  apartments  lit, 
and  the  room  ready  to  receive  the  Due  de 
Berry.  I  sent  to  ask  for  Madame' s  orders, 
and  was  desired  to  bring  Mademoiselle.  My 
husband  and  several  other  persons  accom- 
panied us.  The  immense  crowd,  awe-struck, 
and  lighted  by  lugubrious  torches,  made 
way  for  the  carriage  of  the  child  whom  I 
held  to  my  heart.  Not  a  word  was  said, 
and  in  a  religious  silence  I  reached  that 
chamber  of  pain.  Monseigneur,  on  a  truckle 
bed,  lay  on  his  right  side,  and  the  great 
wound  in  the  left  ribs  was  visible  as  I  en- 
tered. Madame  walked  up  to  me,  took  his 
child,  and  presented  it  to  Monseigneur.  He 
made  an  effort  to  kiss  it.  "Poor  child!" 
he  said;  "  may  you  be  less  unfortunate  than 
your  sire!"  Stretching  out  his  arms,  he 
tried  to  bless  it.  Madame  gave  it  back  to 
me.     It  was  asleep,  and  I  put  it  behind  the 


pillow  on  which  Monseigneur' s  head  rested. 
I  heard  every  one  of  his  sublime  words  of 
pardon.  He  asked  incessantly  for  the  king. 
"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  ;  if  it  is  possible  let 
him  come."  Not  seeing  the  king  arrive,  he 
said  to  Monsieur,  "  This  man  must  be  mad. 
I  am  assured  that  he  has  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  me.  That  is  a  consolation. 
Father,  I  wish  for  his  pardon,  and  I  implore 
you  to  obtain  it."  Hoping  to  wring  a  con- 
fession from  the  assassin  and  to  learn  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  they  placed  him 
in  the  little  room  beyond  the  saloon,  from 
which  he  could  see  and  hear  Monseigneur. 
But  the  words  of  pardon  did  not  reach  the 
monster's  heart.  His  features  expressed 
nothing  but  savage  hatred.  Placed  as  I 
was,  I  could  watch  him.  Monseigneur,  see- 
ing that  Madame  was  on  her  knees  at  his 
side,  was  grieved  for  her  fatigue  and  said, 
"  Caroline,  take  care  of  yourself  for  the  sake 
of  the  infant  you  carry."  .  .  .  Still  the  king 
did  not  arrive.  M.  Decazes,  haunted  by  the 
idea  of  a  conspiracy,  contrived  under  vari- 
ous pretexts  to  delay  his  Majesty's  start 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  this  delay  was  to 
the  stricken  one  more  painful  than  the 
pangs  of  death  which  had  visibly  got  hold 
upon  him.  The  dawn  began  to  break.  In 
the  middle  of  the  silent  crowd  a  sound  of 
horses'  feet  was  heard.  Monseigneur  ex- 
claimed, ' '  At  last !  there  is  the  king !  Oh, 
let  him  come  quickly.  I  am  dying,"  and  he 
held  out  his  arms.  Louis  XYIII.  pressed 
his  hand.  Monseigneur  cried,  "Oh!  par- 
don, pardon  for  this  man!"  pointing  to  the 
monster,  whose  sombre  face  made  one  shud- 
der. The  king,  deeply  moved,  embraced 
his  nephew  and  said,  "We  can  speak  of 
that  again.  You  are  not  really  as  ill  as  you 
think;"  and  then  sat  down  beside  him. 
The  last  agony  gained  on  him  dreadfully 
fast,  and  he  could  only  articulate  once 
again,  "  Pardon,  pardon  for  that  man."  It 
was  the  last  effort  of  the  kindest  of  hearts ; 
it  was  the  Christian's  last  wish.  Mon- 
seigneur was  dead.  Our  sobs  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed;  the  king  closed  his 
eyes,  and  after  this  last  duty  moved  away. 
The  assassin  was  led  out.  Madame  fell  on 
the  floor  in  a  swoon.  The  Yicomte  Sos- 
thene  de  la  Kochefoucauld  lifted  her  up. 
I  followed,  having  Mademoiselle  in  my 
arms.  I  sat  beside  her  in  the  carriage, 
with  her  head  on  my  shoulder;  and  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  carriage,  had  to  support  us  both. 
Arrived  in  the  court  of  the  Elysee,  she 
recovered  consciousness.  .  .  .  She  caught 
at  me  convulsively,  and  laid  her  little  girl 
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on  her  heart.     The  child  was   frightened 
and  cried. 

This  narrative,  which  differs  in  no 
material  points  from  the  account  given 
by  Dupuytren,  the  surgeon  on  whose 
arm  the  king  leaned  as  he  left  the  scene, 
is  very  pathetic.  What  renders  it  more 
so  is  that  history  repeats  itself.  In 
1854,  the  same  poor  little  princess  who 
was  Mme.  de  Gontaut's  charge  on  the 
day  of  her  father's  assassination,  was 
obliged  to  sit  beside  a  murdered  hus- 
band, and  to  see  the  life  blood  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  ebb  away,  while  he  in 
his  turn  asked  from  God  and  from  men 
the  pardon  of  the  frenzied  zealot  who 
had  stabbed  him. 

We  must  return  to  the  gouvernante 
des  Enfants  de  France.  The  birth  of  a 
posthumous  son  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry  raised  her  spirits  again ;  but 
Louis  XVIII.  died  in  1824,  and  with 
him  died  the  least  mediocre  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes  of  the  elder  branch.  Charles 
succeeded  to  a  general  disaffection,  pro- 
duced by  the  incompatibilities  of  par- 
ties, and  by  the  puerilities  of  a  society 
which  was  ready  to  re-establish  old 
abuses  and  to  foster  bigotry.  The  king 
was  wont  to  boast  that  he  and  La  Fay- 
ette had  never  changed  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  had  learnt  nothing.  Most  of 
his  friends,  especially  the  party  of  the 
Polignacs,  might  have  said  the  same 
thing  of  themselves,  for  they  did  not 
choose  to  distinguish  between  the  fine 
national  movement  of  1789,  towards 
justice  and  constitutional  reforms,  and 
the  guilty  fury  of  1792-3.  It  must  be 
added  that  in  England  a  Tory  aristoc- 
racy had  also  not  done  much  to  enlighten 
them,  and  that  the  French  clergy  of 
1830,  instead  of  bringing  peace,  did 
something  towards  bringing  the  swords 
of  the  Three  Days.  Still  les  Bourbons 
cheris  of  Talleyrand's  adulation  were 
really  the  authors  of  their  own  ruin.  In 
vain  did  Mme.  de  Gontaut  tell  the  king 
some  home  truths.  He  only  replied 
that  the  grande  gouvernante  was  insup- 
portable. He  had  by  the  dissolution 
pushed  his  royal  prerogative  to  the  ex- 
tremest  verge,  but  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  had  he  dismissed  Polignac  and 
selected  his   advisers  from  among  the 


constitutional  royalists,  he  might  have 
escaped  falling  into  the  gulf,  and  have 
established  together  the  charter  and  the 
throne.  As  he  listened  only  to  friends 
as  confidant  and  short-sighted  as  him- 
self, he  soon  had  to  make  his  way  from 
St.  Cloud  to  the  coast. 

The  order  to  start  being  given  at  two  in 
the  morning,  the  carriage  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  led  the  way.  .  .  .  The  carriage  of 
Mademoiselle  came  next;  I  was  with  her. 
.  .  .  The  king,  accompanied  by  the  Due  de 
Raguse  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  his 
household,  was  on  horseback.  I  saw  a 
hand  laid  on  the  door  on  my  side  of  the 
carriage.  I  leaned  forward.  As  the  day 
was  beginning  to  break  I  recognized  the 
eyes  of  the  king;  their  expression  was  sad 
but  not  overwhelmed.  He  said  not  one 
word,  and  thus  in  silence  acted  escort  to  his 
little  grandchildren,  the  only  treasures  left 
to  him  on  earth.  When  I  left  St.  Cloud, 
the  court  of  France  and  all  its  grandeurs,  I 
had  not  even  sighed ;  when  I  saw  the  sad 
and  resigned  features  of  the  king  I  wept. 
We  went  at  a  foot's  pace  and  in  silence. 
The  king  desired  us  to  move  to  the  Grand 
Trianon,  and  on  arriving  there  at  six  o'clock 
we  went  into  the  marble  hall,  and  there,  in 
the  rising  sunlight,  we  all  recognized  each 
other.  The  Duchesse  de  Berry  was  in  her 
riding  habit,  and  had  little  pistols  in  her 
belt.  The  king  asked  her  what  they  were 
for.  ' '  To  defend  my  children, ' '  she  replied, 
"in  case  danger  touches  them."  The  king 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and  smiled.  We 
heard  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Trianon  that 
opens  out  of  the  marble  hall.  The  minis- 
ters joined  the  king  at  Trianon,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  who 
did  not  appear.  The  king  having  lent  him 
one  of  his  carriages,  he  shut  himself  into 
it.  I  never  saw  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
again.  I  do  not  know  what  the  king's 
councillors  talked  over  at  Trianon,  but  they 
all  dispersed.  The  king  then  decided  to  go 
to  Rambouillet,  which  we  only  reached  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  probability  of  his  ap- 
pearing never  having  been  thought  of,  the 
castle  was  shut;  no  provisions  and  no  help 
to  be  got!  I  had  the  windows  of  a  little 
apartment  opened,  and  there  established 
Mademoiselle.  She  was  tired,  and  I  put  her 
to  bed,  but  she  was  hungry.  I  sent  into  the 
town.  "Nothing!  nothing!"  was  the  an- 
swer; "  the  troops  have  taken  all  we  had." 
My  poor  little  princess  could  not  sleep,  she 
was  so  famished.     I  went  to  the  kitchen; 
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to  the  pantry;  everywhere!  not  so  much  as 
an  egg  was  to  be  got,  when  one  might  have 
been  an  immense  help.  I  could  have  cried. 
I  went  up-stairs  to  her  again,  hoping  that 
she  might  have  dropped  off  asleep.  She 
was  watching  for  me.  Hunting  in  her  room 
I  came  on  a  bit  of  stale  bread  which,  to 
judge  by  its  hardness,  must  have  lain  long 
forgotten  in  a  cupboard.  She  seized  it, 
broke  it  in  half,  and  said  to  me  in  a  touch- 
ing voice,  4iLet  it  never  be  said  that  I  did 
not  share  my  last  bit  of  bread  with  you; 
here  it  is;  do  eat  it."  Adorable  little  prin- 
cess !  After  sucking  the  wretched  crust  she 
fell  asleep  in  my  arms.  I  passed  a  sad  night, 
but  with  the  daylight  my  courage  returned. 

The  dauphine,  who  had  been  at 
Vichy,  joined  this  melancholy  party  at 
Rambouillet,  and  on  August  16  the 
king  sailed  from  Cherbourg.  Before 
many  hours  he  stood  again  an  exile  on 
the  shore  of  England. 

Short-sighted  as  he  was,  Charles  must 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  feel  that 
his  position  was  now  very  much  more 
anomalous  than  it  had  been  when  the 
nations  fought  against  Napoleon,  and 
when  the  English  court  and  Cabinet 
sought  to  restore  monarchical  institu- 
tions to  France  in  May,  1814.  Now  if 
France  had  driven  out  her  soyereign, 
"the  French"  had  a  "king,"  and  the 
English  constituencies,  while  preparing 
for  a  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  were  not  likely  to  eye  with 
sympathy  the  ruler  who  had  just  made 
the  ordonnances,  and  who  to  national 
rights  was  determined  to  oppose  "the 
right  divine."  The  most  that  Charles 
could  look  for  in  London  was  sympathy 
with  his  poverty,  and  with  the  fresh 
sorrows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  (dauphine).  The  exiles 
were,  however,  advised  not  to  draw  at- 
tention to  themselves  in  London,  but  to 
retire  to  Holy  rood.  Nothing  sadder 
could  have  befallen  them  than  to  have 
to  revisit  thus,  and  without  hope,  a 
place  where  they  had  already  led  narrow 
and  uneasy  lives,  but  where,  at  least, 
it  had  once  been  free  to  them  to  dream 
of  Paris  and  of  Rheims. 

The  king  never  reproached  his  friends. 
Perhaps,  if  memory  did  her  work,  he 
might,  and  he  did,  reproach  himself 
for  public  mismanagement  and  private 
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weaknesses.  When  last  a  dweller  in 
this  sanctuary  of  Holyrood,  he  had  been 
the  lover  of  Bichette  de  Polastron,  so 
frail  yet  so  fair  that  when  she  wept  tears 
of  repentance  her  cheeks  were  like 
"  flowers  covered  with  dew."  But  the 
whole  society,  too  much  addicted  to  les 
enfances  et  les  betises,  hardly  realized 
how  they  had  helped  to  bring  down  the 
pillars  of  the  king's  house.  Perhaps 
the  happiest  person  in  the  suite  was 
Mme.  de  Gontaut.  She  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  she  performed  it.  The 
royal  children  had  to  be  educated,  Ma- 
demoiselle had  to  be  prepared  for  her 
first  communion,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux  could  only  be  secured 
by  constant  vigilance.  Mme.  de  Gon- 
taut had  no  lack  of  personal  friends, 
and  while  the  king  went  to  shoot  at 
Dalmeny,  at  Gosford,  at  Penicuik,  at 
Melville,  and  at  Amis  ton,  she  was,  by 
her  old  friendship  with  Lady  Hampden, 
Lady  Hopetoun,  and  Lady  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  conversant  with  Scottish  society 
and  the  best  forms  of  Scottish  family 
life.  The  last  day  of  his  sojourn  in 
Scotland  was  spent  by  the  king  at 
Pinkie  House.  Mme.  de  Gontaut  said 
to  Sir  John  Hope  that  so  long  as  she 
could  see  her  royal  pupils  safe  behind 
those  long,  nine-f  oot-li  igh  garden  walls 
she  was  easy  in  her  mind,  as  nowhere 
else  were  they  so  safe  from  infernal 
machines  and  the  plots  against  the  life 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  which  kept  her 
in  constant  anxiety.  The  king,  on  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  host,  said  that  he  left 
Scotland  with  regret,  and  that  if  his 
stay  in  Austria  proved  unsatisfactory  he 
should  return  to  Holyrood  and  to  a 
country  where  he  had  so  many  kind 
friends.  The  king,  with  his  son  and 
grandson,  sailed  from  Leith,  but  Made- 
moiselle and  her  governess,  who  accom- 
panied the  dauphine ,  made  a  short  stay 
in  London,  and  the  whole  party  met  at 
the  Hague. 

The  Duchesse  de  Berry  had  not  been 
at  Holyrood,  because  this  was  the  pe- 
riod of  her  ill-starred  expedition  into 
La  Vendee,  when  she  made  a  desperate 
appeal  to  the  Royalist  passions  of  the 
west.  That  affair  ended  deplorably,, 
first  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal 
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lady,  and  then  in  her  secret  marriage 
with  M.  de  Lucchesi,  who  from  having 
been  one  of  her  agents  became  her  sec- 
ond husband.  It  did  not  require  these 
steps  on  her  part  to  accentuate  the  diffi- 
culties of  Madame  de  Gontaut's  place 
beside  the  king,  the  dauphine,  and  the 
royal  children.  The  exiled  court  was 
presently  torn  by  the  intractable  follies 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  as  the 
little  Due  de  Bordeaux  approached  his 
legal  majority  fresh  difficulties  arose. 
There  were  Royalists  who  declared  that 
by  the  abdication  of  Rambouillet  this 
boy  was  the  legitimate  king  of  France. 
Forgetting  that  minorities  cannot  rule, 
but  can  only  bring  about  bloodshed  in  a 
divided  nation,  they  were  ready  to  bow 
the  knee  to  Henri  V.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  eloquence  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  added  fuel  to  their  en- 
thusiasm. There  was  the  Due  de  Bla- 
cas,  who,  possessing  the  ear  of  the 
king,  led  a  pretty  resolute  party.  There 
was  another  party  ready,  after  the  de- 
mise of  Charles,  to  greet  the  sulky  and 
childless  dauphin  as  Louis  XIX.  There 
was  a  Jesuit  faction,  and  an  anti-Jesuit 
one  ;  there  were  the  friends  of  the  Du- 
chesse de  Berry  and  the  enemies  of  M. 
de  Lucchesi  —  in  fact,  there  were  nearly 
as  many  minds  as  men,  there  was  little 
money,  and  no  rest.  It  was  thought 
that  a  proclamation  from  Henri  V. 
might  be  useful,  and  Chateaubriand  was 
sent  for  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  to 
Ferrara,  where  the  mother  of  the  young 
claimant  told  him  that  she  meant  to  go 
to  see  her  son,  from  whom  she  had 
been  too  much  separated.  Chateau- 
briand, in  describing  this  secondary 
court  in  exile,  says  :  — 

We  really  were  not  unlike  a  troupe  of 
French  strolling  players  playing  in  Ferrara, 
and  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  city's 
magistrates,  "The  Fugitive  Princess;  or, 
the  Persecuted  Mother."  The  theatre  rep- 
resented to  the  right  Tasso's  prison,  to  the 
left  the  house  of  Ariosto,  and  in  the  back- 
ground that  castle  where  the  fetes  of  Leo- 
nora and  Alfonso  took  place.  This  royalty 
without  a  kingdom,  these  disturbances  in  a 
court  which  was  shut  into  two  strolling  car- 
riages, and  which  of  evenings  had  for  its 
palace  the  Hotel  of  the  Three  Crowns,  these 


state  councils  held  in  an  inn  chamber, 
formed  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  that  it 
had  been  my  fortune  to  witness. 

Round  Charles  a  triumvirate  had  in 
the  mean  time  formed  itself.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Baron 
de  Damas,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Latil ; 
they  ruled  their  master,  and  even  inter- 
cepted the  letters  of  his  followers. 
Such  was  the  court  when  the  Duchesse 
de  Gontaut  left  it  in  1834.  She  hurried 
back  to  Goritz  when  she  heard  of  the 
king's  illness.  But  Charles  X.  was  at- 
tacked by  cholera  ;  the  gouvernante  des 
Enfants  de  France  arrived  too  late,  and 
sovereign  and  subject  could  only  meet 
again  where  beyond  these  voices  there 
is  peace.  The  king  slept  in  that  vault 
of  Goritz  which  has  become  the  St. 
Denis  of  exile,  and  the  duchesse  lived 
on  among  her  children.  She  lived  to 
write  these  memoirs.  When  we  con- 
sider her  lifelong  intimacy  with  Charles 
X.,  who  as  a  frightened  little  child  crept 
in  to  look  at  the  bier  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
how  she  herself  survived  to  see  the 
Second  Empire  of  the  Napoleons  in 
France,  we  can  appreciate  the  great 
space  of  time  covered  by  her  recollec- 
tions. Her  book  offers  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture of  society  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  of  life  in  France 
under  the  restored  Bourbons.  Hardly 
any  trace  of  such  a  society  now  exists  in 
London.  The  plutocracy  and  the  democ- 
racy have  changed  it  all.  And  still  more 
is  this  the  case  in  Paris.  The  capital  of 
France  is  the  playground  of  Europe, 
and,  if  the  dynamitards  will  permit,  it 
may  probably  long  continue  to  be  so  ; 
but  many  of  the  old  families  have  died 
out,  or  are  hidden  away  in  their  country 
residences  behind  the  new  and  Ameri- 
canized society  of  to-day. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 
BY  FRANK  HARRIS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  great  dry-goods  store  was  silent 
and  shadowf  ul.  A  misty  light  glimmer- 
ing through  the  frosted  glass  of  a  little 
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office  at  the  back  discovered  dimly  the 
lines  of  counters  stretching  away  into 
the  darkness  and  the  spectral  grey- 
brown  hangings  which  hid  the  shelves 
of  goods.  In  the  office  a  man  sat  work- 
ing amid  a  pile  of  account-books.  He 
was  very  young  —  to  judge  by  his  thin, 
dark  moustache  not  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  but  the 
vertical  lines  between  his  eyebrows  and 
a  certain  hardness  of  compressed  lips 
made  him  appear  five  years  older. 
David  Try  on  was  not  to  be  called  good- 
looking,  though  his  features  were 
sharply  cut  and  for  the  most  part  regu- 
lar, and  his  dark  eyes  intent  with  pur- 
pose. His  ugliest  trait,  a  long,  square 
chin,  deepened  the  impression  made  by 
brow  and  eyes  and  imparted  to  his  face 
a  character  of  extraordinary  resolution. 
As  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  closed  the 
ledger  he  had  been  using,  an  expression 
of  complete  lassitude  came  over  his 
tensely  strung  features  ;  he  was  evi- 
dently exhausted.  The  July  day  had 
been  excessively  hot,  and  the  summer 
stock-taking  had  made  his  labor  as  cash- 
ier very  heavy.  For  a  week  past  he 
had  worked  eighteen  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  and  now  he  had  just  com- 
pleted the  annual  statement  and  drawn 
out  the  profit  and  loss  account.  This 
task  was  supposed  to  take  usually  about 
a  month,  but  Tryon  had  understood  that 
his  principal  had  some  special  reason 
for  wishing  to  know  as  soon  as  possible 
how  his  affairs  stood,  and  accordingly 
he  had  overworked  himself,  as  ambi- 
tious young  men  of  a  bilious-nervous 
temperament  sometimes  do.  He  was 
so  worn  out  that  he  could  scarcely 
think  ;  sleepiness  seemed  to  blunt  and 
numb  his  senses.  He  didn't  notice  the 
opening  of  the  office  door,  and  he 
started  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon 
his  shoulder  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  his  chief,  Mr.  Jefferson  Boul- 
ger. Tryon  was  greatly  surprised.  Mr. 
Boulger  lived  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  him  in  the  store  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night. 

"  Been  working  hard  as  usual,  Dave," 
said  his  employer  pleasantly,  as  the 
young  man  started  to  his  feet  and 
roughly  brushed  his  hair  back  with  his 


hand  as  if  to  drive  away  his  weari- 
ness. 

"  I  guess  it'll  worry  you  to  get  out 
the  balance-sheet  this  year  —  eh?  " 

"  It  has  cost  some  work,"  Tryon  re- 
plied, "  but  it's  done  now  and  the  state- 
ment of  profit  and  loss  as  well." 

"  You  don't  say  !  I  reckoned  'twould 
take  another  week  at  least.  But  you're 
real  smart  at  figures,  and  as  I  was  in 
town  I  thought  I'd  come  in  on  the 
chance" — here  Mr.  Boulger  as  if  cor- 
recting himself  added  hastily,  "  That  is, 
I  s'posed  you'd  about  know  how  we 
stood,  and  anyway  I'd  have  a  talk  with 
you.  Is  that  it?  "  and  he  pointed  to  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  on  the  desk. 

"That's  it,"  Tryon  answered,  hand- 
ing the  paper  to  his  chief. 

Mr.  Boulger  had  a  large  experience  of 
life  and  some  quickness  of  perception, 
but  he  was  not  a  good  enough  actor  at 
this  moment  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
Though  he  turned  sideways  half  hiding 
his  face  as  if  to  read  the  statement  by 
the  lamp,  his  nervousness  was  mani- 
fest. In  truth,  he  had  good  reason  to 
be  anxious. 

Mr.  Boulger  was  a  handsome  man  — 
tall  and  well  formed,  with  regular  fea- 
tures, blue  eyes,  and  fair  moustache. 
In  spite  of  his  fifty-five  years  he  seemed 
to  be  in  his  prime  ;  life  had  always  been 
easy  to  him  ;  his  good  looks  had  made 
it  easy.  They  had  won  for  him  when 
still  a  young  man  a  wife  with  money 
and  connections,  and  this  circumstance 
had  transformed  him  from  a  clerk  into 
the  owner  of  a  business  at  the  time 
when  Kansas  City  began  to  grow  so 
rapidly  as  to  render  every  use  of  capital 
successful.  Mr.  Boulger  was  sufficiently 
vain  of  his  person,  but  he  was  far  vainer 
of  his  intelligence.  He  ascribed  all  his 
success  in  life  to  his  ability,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary chances  which  had  favored 
him  never  entered  into  his  thoughts. 
It  had,  however,  been  borne  in  upon 
him  lately  that  the  prosperity  of  his 
business  was  anything  but  assured. 
The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  lay  be- 
yond his  powers  of  vision.  The  fact 
was  that  the  growth  of  Kansas  City  had 
begun  to  attract  attention  throughout 
the   Union.     Capitalists   from  Eastern 
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cities  flocked  in  and  established  busi- 
ness houses  on  a  scale  formerly  un- 
known in  the  Western  town.  And  Mr. 
Boulger  had  not  kept  pace  with  these 
new  competitors,  while  for  reasons 
which  will  be  hereafter  apparent,  his 
expenses,  always  large,  had  of  late  been 
largely  increased.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  been  short  of  money  ;  he  was 
now  embarrassed  for  want  of  it  ;  and  a 
series  of  novel  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences had,  at  last,  made  him  anxious. 
Hence  his  excitement  when  he  took  up 
the  statement  which  must  show  his 
exact  position.  Mechanically  he  turned 
over  the  pages  without  seeing  the  fig- 
ures, though  pretending  to  scan  them 
closely,  but  when  he  came  to  the  nett 
results  his  surprise  and  fear  overcame 
his  prudence. 

"  A  million !  A  million  of  goods 
here?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Tryon,  as  if  following 
the  thread  of  the  elder  man's  thought. 
"  The  buyers  this  year  have  been  —  un- 
lucky, the  silk  and  velvet  patterns  have 
not  gone  off  well,  and  in  the  cotton 
goods  Marchants  have  taken  nearly  all 
the  trade  away  from  us  by  cutting 
prices,  and  so  the  balance  is  bad." 

"  Bad,"  repeated  Mr.  Boulger,  while 
his  blue  eyes  dilated  with  mingled  fear 
and  anger.  "  Bad.  I  reckon  'tis  bad. 
I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  much  worse. 
The  buyers  must  go.  They  ain't  worth 
their  salt.  Why,  we  sold  more  than 
this  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  have  bought  up 
the  whole  place.  Bad,"  and  his  voice 
rose  passionately  ;  "  the  salesmen  must 
be  bad  too.  I  don't  believe,"  he  went 
on,  bringing  his  shapely  hand  down  on 
the  desk  with  a  thump  in  his  excite- 
ment, "  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  in 
the  place  does  his  work  properly  —  of 
course  except  you,  Dave." 

"That  ain't  quite  so,"  Tryon  ob- 
jected. "  The  salesmen  are  fairly  good, 
and  they  do  their  best.  But  the  buyers 
don't  seem  to  know  what  the  folk  out 
here  want,  and  there's  no  one  to  put 
them  right." 

"It's  just  too  bad,"  resumed  Mr. 
Boulger,  who  seemed  to  have  overheard 
Tryon1  s  concluding  words.     "  Too  bad. 


Year  after  year  the  stock  gets  larger, 
and  for  these  last  four  or  five  years  the 
sales  have  been  fallin'  off.  Why,  I  re- 
member when  I  took  over  the  place  how 
the  sales  ran  up  year  by  year,  and  the 
stock  remained  about  the  same.  Then 
I  extended  the  business  ;  made  this  the 
biggest  dry  goods  house  in  all  the  West ; 
and  still  we  used  to  be  short  of  stock 
often.  Now  it  seems  as  if  nothin'  would 
go  —  nothin'.  I  wish  I'd  had  a  son 
to  take  my  place.  No  business  goes 
well  unless  the  head's  there  all  the 
time,  and  since  that  fever  four  years 
ago  I've  not  been  able  to  stick  to  work 
as  I  used  to  do.  I  guess  that's  got 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  wish  I'd  had 
a  son.  But  there  !  I  thought  the  store 
would  run  itself  ;  it  always  seemed  so 
easy  to  make  things  go  well  ;  and  then 
I  thought  that  you,  Dave,  would  look 
after  everything.  Why,  since  I  first 
took  you  in  I've  just  pushed  you  right 
along  till  you've  got  the  best  place  in 
the  house  —  and  now  !  " 

"  You  forget  Mr.  Boulger,  that  when 
I  advised  Williams  three  years  ago  what 
to  buy,  he  went  to  you,  and  you  told  me 
to  mind  my  own  business  and  not  to 
interfere  with  the  buying.  But  even 
now,"  Tryon  went  on,  with  keen  deci- 
sion in  his  voice,  "it's  not  too  late  to 
alter.  I'll  undertake,  if  you  give  me 
the  power,  to  clear  out  a  quarter,  at 
least,  of  this  stock  in  the  next  year." 
(Mr.  Boulger  made  a  gesture  of  hopeless- 
ness). "  I  mean  at  fair  prices.  Of 
course,  there'd  be  a  loss,  but  not  much. 
Though  I'd  rather  realize  three-quarters 
of  the  stock  for  what  it  would  bring, 
and  then  start  fresh  —  most  of  it's  out 
of  fashion.  There's  no  reason  why  the 
business  shouldn't  go  better  than  ever 
it  has  gone.  For  though  Marchants  are 
smart  competitors,  the  town's  growing- 
very  fast,  and  there's  room  enough." 

"  Perhaps,  but  not  time  enough,  Dave, 
not  time  enough."  And  then,  as  if 
taking  up  a  new  train  of  thought,  and 
abandoning  his  despairing  meditation, 
Mr.  Boulger  laid  his  hand  on  Tryon "s 
shoulder,  and  went  on  earnestly. 

"I've  been  kind  to  you,  Dave,  and  I 
guess  you  won't  go  back  on  me  now. 
No.     I'm  sure  you  won't.     Well,  time's 
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what  we  want  —  time  and  money. 
You're  surprised.  It  seems  strange, 
don't  it?  but  it's  true.  My  home  costs 
a  good  deal ;  I've  always  lived  well. 
And  when  Milly  was  married  I  had  to 
lit  her  out.  I  put  up  the  house  for  her 
ami  all  that,  and  gave  her  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars  besides.  I  don't  hold 
with  the  Yankee  idea  that  daughters 
should  go  empty-handed  to  their  hus- 
bands. And  Mrs.  Boulger  and  the 
younger  girls  spent  a  pile  in  Europe.  I 
guess  livin's  dear  there.  An'  they  had 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  show.  Any 
way.  I'm  short  now.  There's  no  doubt 
about  that.  Stewart  wants  a  large 
cheque  to  clear  his  account,  and  I  don't 
like  to  try  to  borrow  from  the  bank  here 
—  even  if  they'd  lend  it.  I  don't  know 
why  I  talk  to  you  like  this,  Dave  ;  but 
I  guess  you  know  about  how  matters 
stand,  and  I've  always  liked  you.  You 
know  that. 

"  I  didn't  realize  at  first  how  the  busi- 
ness was  goin'.  I  had  kinder  got  used 
to  success,  and  took  things  too  easily, 
hopin'  for  better  times  ;  and  now,  just 
when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  work 
again  —  you  may  have  noticed  I've  come 
regularly  to  business  this  last  month  — 
it*<  too  late.  There's  a  million  here, 
and  I'm  pressed,  worried  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     It's  too  bad  !  " 

"  But  can't  you  sell  your  real  estate, 
Mr.  Boulger,  and  your  trotting  horses? 
I  don't  mean  your  house,  but  the  farms 
and " 

.Mr.  Boulger  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. 

'*  I've  done  everything,  Dave.  The 
real  estate  is  mortgaged,  and  if  I  sold 
my  trottin'  horses  every  one  would  talk 
and  my  credit  would  be  gone.  No,"  he 
added  shortly,  "that's  not  the  way." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  his 
line  eyes  had  taken  in  the  young  man's 
excitement  and  a  certain  pained,  em- 
barrassed look  on  the  nervous  face,  he 
repeated,  "That's  no  good."  The  si- 
lence that  ensued  was  painful  to  Tryon  ; 
evidently  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  advise. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Boulger  asked,  as  if  the 
thought  had  just  come  into  his  head,  — 

"What's  the  place  insured  for?  A 
million  at  least,  ain't  it?  " 


"  About  that,  I  think,  but  it's  placed 
in  so  many  different  companies  that  I 
couldn't  tell  exactly  without  going 
through  the  books." 

"That  ain't  necessary,"  Mr.  Boulger 
went  on  ;  "I  don't  put  all  my  eggs  in 
one  basket.  It  would  be  worth  while 
for  any  insurance  office  to  contest  a 
claim  of  a  million,  but  when  a  loss  ia 
small,  an  insurance  company  prefers  to 
pay  up  promptly."  The  look  of  com- 
prehension which  came  over  Tryon's 
face  at  this  remark  stimulated  the  vanity 
of  the  older  man,  who  went  on  compla- 
cently :  "  Besides,  I  guess  you'll  find 
the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Globe  is 
down  for  the  largest  amount,  and  it  sort 
o'  way  consoles  Americans  when  for- 
eigners lose  more  than  they  do.  1 
haven't  lost  all  business  sense  yet,  1 
reckon.  Any  way  I  feel  certain  that  ii 
the  place  burnt  down  I'd  get  every  cent 
of  the  insurance  money.  An'  think 
what  that  would  do,  Dave  ;  'twould  set 
us  all  O.  K.  again.  A  million.  I  wish 
the  store  would  catch  fire  an'  burn  right 
out.  I'd  give  a  hundred  thousand  doL> 
lars  to  get  rid  of  all  that  stock  —  an'  be 
glad  to  do  it."  Here  Mr.  Boulgei 
paused  significantly  as  if  inviting  an  an- 
swer. But  Tryon  didn't  speak,  although 
it  was  manifest  that  he  had  fully  grasped 
his  principal's  meaning. 

Tryon' s  parentage  and  training  had 
been  peculiar.  He  had  never  known  his 
father,  who  had  died  when  he  was  still 
a  young  child.  He  had  been  brought 
up  entirely  by  his  mother,  and  a  bettei 
nurture  in  some  respects  no  boy  ever 
enjoyed.  For  Mrs.  Tryon  was  one  oj 
those  rare  persons  whose  goodness  in. 
spires  affectionate  admiration.  Hei 
feminine  inconsequences  even,  brought 
into  relief  by  an  all-pervading  kindle 
ness,  were  as  interesting  as  the  mall 
cious  perversity  of  ordinary  women.  In 
person,  she  was  below  medium  height, 
of  round,  comfortable  figure  ;  she  could 
never  have  been  graceful  or  finely 
formed,  but  was  evidently  strong  and 
healthy.  Her  face  had  both  expression 
and  charm  ;  the  oval  of  it  was  rounded 
by  broad  forehead  and  firm  chin  ;  the 
complexion  had  a  healthy  pallor ;  the 
features  were  regular,  the  brown  eyes 
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bright  with  a  vivacity  which  was  not 
wholly  physical.  The  dark  hair  touched 
with  silver  alone  showed  her  full  age, 
which  must  have  been  about  eight-and- 
forty.  Firmness,  strong  sense,  and 
kindly  optimism  seemed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  her,  and  her  eyes  spoke  of 
romantic  enthusiasm  which  neither 
years  nor  disappointments  could  chill. 
Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Try  on  had 
been  a  schoolmistress  in  Hanley,  Ver- 
mont, and  when  her  husband  died,  a 
few  years  after  their  emigration  to  Mis- 
souri, she  returned  to  her  old  occupa- 
tion with  an  eagerness  which  testified 
eloquently  to  the  trials  of  her  married 
life.  Of  these  she  never  spoke,  even  to 
her  son.  She  often  talked  to  Dave  of 
his  father's  smartness,  and  told  him 
tales  of  Mr.  Try  on' s  ability,  which  illus- 
trated rather  the  man's  cunning  than 
his  character.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
Mrs.  Try  on  could  only  look  upon  the 
brightest  side  of  things  or  persons,  for 
there  was  in  her  no  conscious  self- 
deception.  Some  people  knew  that  Mr. 
Tryon  had  died  of  drink  in  Topeka, 
Kansas  ;  others  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  gambled  whenever  he  had 
money  to  gamble  with,  but  no  one  save 
Mrs.  Tryon  could  have  realized  com- 
pletely the  radical  weakness  and  vicious- 
ness  of  the  man  whom  she  had  loved 
during  his  life,  and  whose  memory  was 
still  dear  to  her.  Even  now,  when  she 
had  experienced  how  much  more  com- 
fortable and  happy  she  was  without 
him,  her  only  regret  was  that  she  had 
fretted  so  often  and  so  needlessly  with 
fear  of  what  he  might  do  or  suffer.  She 
blamed  herself  for  her  anxieties  as  if 
they  had  been  of  her  creation.  Had 
she  loved  her  husband  because  it  had 
called  forth  all  her  strength  to  support 
his  weakness,  or  because — who  may 
tell  the  causes  of  love's  beneficence  ? 

Left  in  utter  poverty,  Mrs.  Tryon 
devoted  herself  to  her  young  son  with- 
out a  shadow  of  fear  or  repining.  Her 
energy  and  optimism  made  her  school- 
work  enjoyable  to  her,  but,  strangely 
enough,  she  attributed  her  success  as  a 
teacher,  not  to  her  moral  qualities,  not 
to  the  sound  judgment,  amiability,  or 
firmness  which  she  possessed  in  an  emi- 


nent degree,  but  to  her  intelligence. 
She  had  always  been  "  smart  and  spry,'' 
she  thought  proudly,  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  intellectual  powers,  which 
these  words  do  not  even  indicate  ;  un- 
conscious, too,  that  by  virtues  of  charac- 
ter she  deserved  higher  praise  than  she 
could  frame  in  words. 

It  had  been  the  cruellest  disappoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Tryon's  life  to  find  that 
her  son  Dave  was  not  "smart."  In 
the  first  years  of  his  school  life,  in- 
deed, he  had  seemed  dull,  and  this  had 
tortured  her  as  inexplicable.  Again  and 
again,  partly  to  soothe  her  own  uncon- 
trollable pain,  and  partly  for  the  boy's 
encouragement,  she  told  him  how  good 
a  scholar  his  father  had  been,  and 
harped  upon  the  value  of  learning  and  a 
good  memory  as  aid  thereto,  till  Dave 
came  to  consider  himself  next  door  to  a 
fool.  She  had,  however,  endowed  the 
boy  with  not  a  little  of  her  own  strength 
of  character,  and  if  his  memory  was 
not  quick,  it  was  singularly  retentive. 
His  mother's  influence  spurred  him  to 
effort,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done, 
while  it  retarded  his  growth  to  conscious 
self-reliance.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  often  tired  by  her  own  work, 
she  went  through  her  boy's  lessons  with 
him  every  night,  and  her  energetic 
training  at  length  had  its  natural  result. 
When  Dave  was  about  thirteen,  he 
found  with  surprise  that  he  was  gradu- 
ally outstripping  boys  whom  for  years 
he  had  regarded  as  cleverer  than  him- 
self. This  consciousness  brought  about 
a  revulsion  in  his  nature  ;  his  stubborn 
humility  gave  place  to  eager  pride,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  this  new  feeling. 
he  redoubled  his  exertions  at  a  period 
when  most  of  his  schoolfellows,  quick- 
ening with  the  visions  and  hopes  of  the 
more  intense  life  of  men,  began  to  lose 
interest  in  the  routine  of  lessons.  More 
and  more  rapidly,  therefore,  Dave  came 
to  the  front,  and  his  superiority  once 
proved,  could  never  afterwards  be  con- 
tested. It  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
moments  in  his  life  when  his  mother 
acknowledged  that  he  had  outgrown  her 
assistance,  and  confessed  with  wonder 
that  even  his  father  "had  never  gone 
as  far."     But  his  pride,  rooted  in  per- 
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severance  and  power  of  will,  had  not 
yet  conquered,  in  outward  seeming,  the 
bashful  shyness  of  his  childish  humility. 
His  successes  indeed  made  him  pain- 
fully conscious  of  a  certain  timidity  and 
awkwardness  of  manner  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  shake  off,  and  he  envied  in 
other  youths  a  manly  ease  and  self- 
confidence  of  bearing  which  he  feared 
he  could  never  acquire.  It  was  in  this 
state  —  self-conscious  and  bashful  in 
manner,  with  a  fund  of  deep-lying  pride 
in  what  seemed  to  him  his  conquest  of 
extreme  difficulties  —  that  he  met  for 
the  first  time  Miss  Georgie  Boulger. 
She  entered  the  high  school  as  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  it  at  sixteen,  with  the  reputation 
of  having  easily  surpassed  all  his  com- 
petitors. Dave  Tryon  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  hero  by  his  schoolfellows. 
But  he  had  never  spoken  first  to  a  girl 
in  his  life,  and  assuredly  it  had  never 
entered  his  head  to  speak  to  Miss 
Georgie  Boulger,  who  wore  a  fur  cloak 
and,  with  her  sisters,  was  accompanied 
to  and  from  school  by  a  negro  servant. 
It  was  not  her  social  superiority,  how- 
ever, which  won  Tryon,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  attracted  him,  but  Georgie 's 
aplomb  and  talkativeness  and,  above  all, 
her  kindness  to  him.  She  spoke  to  him 
first  about  a  difficulty  in  a  lesson,  and 
seemed  grateful  for  the  help  which  he 
bashfully  offered.  Soon  the  pair  be- 
came fast  friends.  Miss  Georgie's  girl- 
ish vanity  was  gratified  by  her  conquest. 
The  strength  of  Tryon' s  character,  his 
pride  and  gratitude,  were  all  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  his  affection.  He  no  more 
let  his  thoughts  wander  from  the  young 
girl  than  he  would  have  dreamed  of 
giving  up  a  problem  unsolved.  Success, 
he  had  found  out,  came  by  persever- 
ance ;  he  knew  no  other  road  to  fortune 
save  pertinacious  effort.  When  his 
mother,  delighted  with  his  steadiness 
and  boyish  triumphs,  pressed  him  to 
continue  his  studies,  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sity, he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He'd  try 
to  get  a  place  in  Boulger's  store  ;  she 
had  worked  long  enough  for  him  ;  he 
wanted  to  help  her  now  ;  and  at  last  the 
mother,   touched  to  the   heart  by  the 
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devotion    which    she    had    given, 
never  expected  to  receive,  yielded. 

Tryon  had  taken  up  his  work  in  the 
store  as  he  had  worked  in  the  school, 
with  the  difference  that  now  he  made 
light  of  difficulties  which  he  felt  sure  of 
his  own  power  to  overcome.  In  a  very 
short  time  Mr.  Boulger  came  to  value 
his  assistant  cashier,  who  was  eager  to 
act  as  salesman  when  necessity  pressed, 
and  who  soon  knew  more  about  the 
stock  and  business  than  any  one  else  in 
the  place.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Boul- 
ger felt  that  if  he  didn't  advance  this 
young  man  he  might  lose  his  services, 
and  yet  for  certain  private  reasons  it  was 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  chief  cashier, 
who  had  been  with  him  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  who  knew  more  of  his 
private  affairs  than  he  wished  bruited 
abroad.  So  he  got  into  the  habit  of 
treating  David  Tryon  with  a  great  show 
of  kindness  ;  he  praised  him  freely,  for 
that  was  the  only  way  he  knew  by 
which  a  man  could  be  won,  and  his 
kindness  being  reciprocated,  uncon- 
sciously became  real,  or  at  least  as  real 
as  kindness  could  be  in  his  nature. 
When  the  chief  cashier  and  manager, 
Mr.  Curtis,  died  suddenly,  Mr.  Boulger, 
immensely  relieved,  at  once  offered  his 
place  to  Tryon,  with  a  salary  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  And 
when  he  found  that  this  advancement 
but  intensified  his  young  cashier's  en- 
ergy and  devotion,  instead  of  further 
increasing  his  salary  he  fell  back  upon 
the  old  method  of  perpetual  flattery, 
and  when  this  seemed  inadequate  he 
invited  him  to  come  out  to  his  house 
and  spend  the  night.  There  Tryon  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  Miss  Georgie, 
who  responded  to  his  advances  with 
the  old  kindliness  and  laughing  good 
temper,  touched  to  a  keener  issue  by  a 
certain  maidenly  sense  of  what  court- 
ship meant.  Tryon  had  vastly  im- 
proved his  manner  and  bearing  in  the 
five  years  which  had  passed  since  he 
left  school,  and  although  he  was  not 
fully  conscious  of  this,  or  of  the  natural 
effect  upon  a  girl's  nature  of  an  assured 
and  resolute  self-possession,  Miss 
Georgie  noted  and  admired  the  change. 
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Tryon  felt  simply  that  his  perseverance 
was  again  meeting  with  its  reward  ;  he 
had  but  to  work  he  thought  and  he'd 
reach  this  goal  too,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  Boulger  girls  with  their  mother 
were  going  for  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  his  boy- 
hood he  realized  the  full  bitterness  of 
failure,  intensified  in  this  case  by  the 
hopes  of  success  which  he  had  cher- 
ished. But  with  the  years  his  character 
had  grown  in  strength,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  said  farewell  he  turned  again  to 
his  work  with  renewed  vigor.  Hadn't 
Georgie,  in  reply  to  his  expressed  fear 
thai  in  Europe  she'd  forget  old  friends, 
laughed  up  in  his  face  with  the  words, 
c-  Anyway,  I  won't  forget  you,  Mr. 
Tryon  "  ?  That  was  hope  enough  for 
his  persistent  and  steadfast  nature. 
And  when  the  trip  of  six  months  length- 
ened to  a  year,  and  when  the  year  be- 
came two,  his  hopes  grew  with  his  own 
growth  in  self-confidence.  Moreover, 
the  fact  was  always  there  that  Miss 
Georgie  was  still  unmarried,  and  that 
encouraged  him. 

In  the  years  which  Tryon  had  passed 
in  Boulger's,  there  had  taken  place  that 
change  in  the  business  which  we  have 
already  remarked.  Naturally  enough 
Tryon  was  the  first  to  notice  the  keener 
competition,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
meeting  it  by  increased  exertions.  But 
here  he  found  himself  thwarted  by  his 
chief.  The  influence  which  each  of 
these  men  exercised  upon  the  other  was 
anything  but  beneficial.  Just  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Boulger  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  deserved  rest,  and  that  his 
time  for  enjoyment  was  fast  slipping 
away,  Tryon' s  energy  and  ability  had 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  h'm  to 
occupy  himself  actively  in  the  store. 
Mr.  Boulger  felt  that  Tryon  knew  more 
about  the  business  than  he  did,  and  this 
consciousness,  while  giving  him  free- 
dom, irritated  his  restless  vanity.  When 
Tryon  came  to  him  with  suggestions  he 
assented  to  them  with  difficulty,  even 
when  he  understood  their  value  and  im- 
portance, but  whenever  he  could  with- 
out manifestly  injuring  the  business, 
he  waived  the  young  man's  proposals 
loftily,  or  even  contemptuously.    Tryon, 


he  felt,  was  inclined  "to  play  boss." 
His  prolonged  absence  from  business 
made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Boulger  to 
understand  the  changing  conditions  of 
trade,  and  so  it  came  about  that  while 
unable  himself  to  make  head  against  his 
new  competitors,  he  wouldn't  allow 
Tryon  to  do  his  best  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  natural  results  of  this  conduct  soon 
showed  themselves  disastrously.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  Tryon's 
continual  passionate  efforts  to  beat  back 
the  rising  tide  of  adversity.  But,  try  as 
he  would,  all  was  in  vain  ;  Mr.  Boul- 
ger's jealousy  of  him  foiled  his  best 
plans.  Still  what  he  could  do  he  did, 
and  at  length,  to  brighten  his  almost 
hopeless  labor,  came  the  news  that 
Mrs.  Boulger  and  her  daughters  had 
returned  home.  But  weeks  passed,  and 
still  his  employer  didn't  invite  him  to 
his  house,  and  so  the  temptation  came 
to  Tryon  at  a  moment  when  he  was  cast 
down  in  spirit  by  the  fear  that  his 
efforts  to  better  the  business  had  lost 
him  Mr.  Boulger's  liking,  and  with  it 
all  chance  of  winning  his  daughter, 
Georgie. 

If  Mr.  Boulger  had  been  gifted  with 
omniscience  he  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  a  fitter  moment  for  the  success 
of*  his  plan.  And  yet  when  he  spoke 
Tryon  kept  silence.  The  proposal  sug- 
gested by  his  chief  shocked  him.  His 
first  movement  was  one  of  instinctive, 
passionate  recoil.  But  he  had  labored 
incessantly  with  all  nerves  strung  for  a 
week,  in  order  to  bring  himself  nearer 
to  Georgie  ;  and  he,  therefore,  curbed 
his  first  impulse  of  indignation,  fearing 
that  if  he  gave  way  to  it,  his  path  to  her 
would  be  blocked  forever.  And  once 
his  honest  instincts  were  held  to  silence, 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  not  doubt- 
ful. If  it  is  true  that  one's  actions  grad- 
ually change  the  character,  it  is  also 
true  that  thoughts  and  desires  long  per- 
sisted in,  modify  the  texture  of  the  mind. 
From  childhood  David  Tryon  had  been 
trained  to  think  chiefly  of  success.  The 
triumphs  of  successful  endeavor  had 
hitherto  been  his  chief  pleasures  ;  how 
was  he  now  to  renounce  all  that  was 
delightful  to  him  in  life  when  he  had 
never  so  much  as  contemplated  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  such  renunciation?  The  first 
movement  of  revolt  once  conquered,  the 
intoxication  of  an  immediate  triumph 
overpowered  him.  He  did  not  dwell 
long  upon  the  condition  ;  he  had  been 
trained  in  a  school  of  life  which  judges 
by  results,  and  is  little  scrupulous  as  to 
means.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  an  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  which  might  never 
come  again,  an  opportunity  which 
opened  a  broad  road  to  the  objects  of 
his  strongest  desires.  It  was  not  the 
money  bribe  which  tempted  him  as 
much  as  the  escape  from  a  harassed 
and  fettered  activity  into  a  wide  field  of 
tree  endeavor,  and  —  Georgie.     Yet  — 

While  Tryon  stood  to  all  appearance 
impassive  and  thoughtful  Mr.  Boulger 
grew  impatient.  He  felt  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  he  must  go  on 
and  take  the  risk  of  refusal.  Tryon's 
silence  must  mean  consent.  Besides, 
his  position  was  desperate,  and  this  last 
throw,  even  if  it  failed,  would  leave  him 
no  worse  off  than  he  had  been  before 
speaking.  No  one,  he  thought,  would 
believe  Tryon's  word  against  his.  But 
evidently  he  must  bid  higher  —  that  was 
plain.  So  he  began  again  in  a  strained 
voice, — 

''Dave,  you  see  I  trust  you,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  say  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  ain't  to  be  won 
every  day.  What  do  you  say?  "  Then 
impatience  mastered  him  and  he  added, 

"  Will  you  do  it?  That's  the  point. 
You  ain't  afraid,  I  know,  and  the  risk 
ain't  any  thin',  but  will  you?  " 

The  words,  the  manner,  the  impatient 
eagerness  of  the  voice  recalled  Tryon's 
business  wits.  Often  in  his  schooldays 
his  slowness  in  grasping  the  full  import 
of  a  question  had  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  as  the  slowness  changed  to 
quickness  of  apprehension  by  dint  of 
effort  and  concentrated  attention  he 
had  made  it  a  habit  to  think  carefully 
before  he  spoke,  having  again  and  again 
realized  the  advantages  of  second 
thoughts.  Accordingly,  though  his 
heart  was  beating  fast  and  hard  he  held 
the  question  before  him  and  forced  him- 
self to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
understanding  that  his  silence  had  al- 


bill  and  give  us 
This  store's  a 


ready  induced  Mr.  Boulger  to  increase 
his  offer,  and  that  to  take  time  might 
well  serve  him  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Besides,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
hated  the  proposal.  Was  there  no  other 
way?  Yet  he  must  not  offend  Georgie's 
father.     If  only 

"  If  you'd  renew  that  bill  of  Stewart's 
for  thirty  days  and  give  me  a  free  hand 
here,  we  could  have  a  clearance  sale 
that  would  meet  the 
money  to  go  on  with, 
fortune.     It's  foolish." 

"The  bill  has  been  renewed  twice 
and  they  won't  renew  it  again,  and  the 
bank  won't  take  it  up  —  I'm  in  debt 
to  the  bank.  Dave,  there's  no  other 
way  out  —  not  one.  Will  you  take  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
set  me  on  my  feet  again  —  that's  the 
question?" 

"I'd  rather   work  and  wait.     Crime 

11 

"Oh,  pshaw!"  And  Mr.  Boulger 
laughed  noisily  to  conceal  his  agitation. 
"  There  ain't  no  risk.  With  your  head, 
Dave,  one  don't  get  caught,  and  a  man 
can  work  and  wait  a  long  time  before 
he  gets  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"  The  risk's  there  and  I  hate  —  'tisn't 
needed.     Besides,  your  promise " 

"  Why,  Dave,  I  guess  you  can  trust 
me  —  I  don't  go  back  on  my  word,  you 
know  that.  I've  shown  you,  I  reckon, 
that  I  like  you  and  think  a  heap  of  you. 
Of  course  I'd  pay  what  I  say  I  would." 
Mr.  Boulger  spoke  with  the  accents  of 
an  almost  affectionate  reproach.  He 
was  evidently  feverishly  anxious. 

"Do  you  mean  a  promissory  note  — 
three  months  after  date?  " 

"  Dave,  I  can't  do  that.  You  might 
die  or  —  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  make  you  manager  right  off  and 
give  you  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  an  engagement  for  five  years  cer- 
tain. Then  if  I  got  the  insurance  money 
and  didn't  want  to  pay  you,  you'd  have 
a  primd-facie  case  against  me.  The 
largeness  of  the  salary  would  testify 
against  me  —  will  that  do?  " 

"  How  could  I  sue  you  without  con- 
fessing? " 
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•  What  am  I  to  do?  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Boulger,  exasperated  by  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  objection  and  intensely  de- 
sirous, as  only  a  weak  nature  is,  to  have 
the  matter  settled  without  further  sus- 
pense. 

"  I  can't  see  any  way  but  a  promissory 
note.  It  might  be  deposited  with  some 
third  person  who  would  keep  it  until  we 
both  asked  him  to  return  it." 

"  No.  I  can't  do  that.  Why  should 
you  and  I,  Dave,  give  ourselves  into  the 
power  of  any  third  party?  I'll  make 
you  manager  at  once  and  bind  the  agree- 
ment as  I  said,  but  the  note's  foolish. 
You  can  surely  trust  me?  " 

Tryon  knew  Mr.  Boulger  well  enough 
to  know  that  when  pressed  too  far  lie 
was  apt  to  become  stupidly  obstinate. 
After  a  short  pause  for  thought  he  be- 
gan : — 

"  The  risk's  great ;  the  store  mightn't 
be  burned  out ;  the  fire  brigade's  well 
organized  ;  but  what  I  undertake  to  do 
shall  be  done  as  well  as  I  can  do  it. 
Yet  I  must  think  of  myself,  too.  Do 
you  mind,"  and  here  he  looked  Mr. 
Boulger  in  the  face,  u  giving  that  note 
to  Miss  Georgie  to  keep?  I  guess  you 
can  trust  her."  In  spite  of  himself  a 
light  as  of  comprehension  and  satisfac- 
tion came  over  the  upper  part  of  Mr. 
Boulger's  countenance.  Quickly  Tryon 
went  on  :  a  Y^ou  might  take  me  out  with 
you  some  evening.  If  she  tells  me 
she'll  keep  the  paper  for  two  months 
and  then  give  it  to  me  or  open  it  her- 
self before  us,  and  decide  between  us,  I 
shall  be  content." 

"If  you  care  for  Georgie,"  broke  in 
Mr.  Boulger  joyously,  "the  matter's 
settled.  Georgie's  good  ;  she'll  not  go 
back  on  either  of  us,  and  I  had  reckoned 
on  givin'  her  nearly  as  much  when  she 
married." 

"Yes,"  answered  Tryon,  "I  love 
her,  or  else  I'd  never  have  thought  of 
doing  what  you  want." 

"Pshaw,  man!"  Mr.  Boulger  said 
loudly,  "the  risk  ain't  worth  consid- 
erin'.  Everything'll  turn  out  right  as  I 
always  felt  it  must.  Dave,  I'm  real 
glad.  There's  no  one  I'd  rather  have 
for  a  son-in-law  than  you  —  no  one. 
I'm  glad  I  came  in  this  evenin'.    Now 


I  can  go  home  and  sleep  with  my  mind 
at  rest.  But  'twas  a  near  thing  ;  that 
bill  of  Stewart's  '11  fall  due  in  six  weeks, 
and  my  note  at  the  bank,  too.  I  guess 
we'll  be  able  to  pay  them,  eh,  Dave  ?  " 

The  loud  satisfaction,  the  inconse- 
quent speech,  grated  upon  Tryon's 
nerves.  Oppressed  by  doubts  he  could 
not  still,  he  answered  coldly,  "Yes, 
perhaps  you  will." 

The  words  and  voice  seemed  to  Mr. 
Boulger  to  indicate  doubt  if  not  regret. 
Accordingly  he  hastened  to  clinch  the 
bargain  without  delay,  and  to  give  vent 
to  his  relief  and  joy  in  what  seemed  to 
him  a  generous  way.  Putting  his  arm 
on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  he  ex- 
claimed with  kindly  eagerness, — 

"But  I  was  forgettin'!  The  least  I 
can  do  is  to  make  my  son-in-law  man- 
ager right  oif,  eh,  Dave?  I  can  do  that 
right  now.  An'  I'll  show  you  that  I'm 
vvillin'  to  keep  my  word." 

Tryon  protested  sincerely,  "'twas 
time  enough  for  that ;  a  day  or  two 
wouldn't  matter  ;  'twould  be  better  to 
sleep  on  it," — and  so  forth.  His  in- 
heritance of  honest  instincts  had  begun 
to  stir  in  him  again,  and  made  him 
hesitate  to  engage  himself.  But  Mr. 
Boulger  wouldn't  be  denied.  Tryon's 
protestations  only  excited  him  to  imme- 
diate action.  He  sat  down  at  the  desk 
and  wrote  the  appointment.  As  he 
dried  the  ink  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  he  was  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  calling 
to  mind  the  powers  employers  possessed 
to  rid  themselves  of  cashiers,  or  even 
managers,  who  didn't  please  them. 
Besides,  Tryon  was  worth  the  money 
in  any  house  of  business,  and  as  a  son- 
in-law  he'd  be  more  easily  dealt  with  ; 
Mr.  Boulger's  fears  prevented  him  from 
thinking  logically.  Folding  the  paper 
carefully  he  handed  it  to  Tryon. 

"  There,  Dave,"  he  said,  trying  to 
speak  impressively,  "  that's  a  long  step 
towards  fortune.  I  guess  managers 
often  turn  into  partners.  An'  I  don't 
wish  for  a  better  partner  than  you.  I'll 
get  that  other  thing  written  right  soon, 
and  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Boulger  to-night. 
Then  you  can  come  out  whenever  you 
like."    With  the   feeling  that  he  had 
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done  his  best,  and  might  lose  all  in- 
fluence over  his  seemingly  impassive 
listener  if  he  continued,  he  added 
shortly,  — 

"Now,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  be  goin\ 
Good-night,  Dave,"  and  left  the  store. 
But  before  he  had  walked  a  hundred 
yards  towards  the  livery-stable  where 
he  had  "  put  up  "  his  horses  and  buggy, 
he  had  begun  not  only  to  regret  his 
decision  but  to  resolve  to  modify  it 
His  thoughts  ran  thus  :  — 

"  He's  smart,  I  guess,  very  smart.  I 
didn't  intend  to  make  him  manager  or 
to  offe  r  him  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. I  hadn't  no  need  to  ;  he's  in  love 
with  Georgie  j  he'd  have  done  it  for 
her,  perhaps.  Why,  he  said  so.  He 
did!  I  don't  mind  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, though  it's  too  much  —  far  too 
much.  Any  young  man  would  have 
dor.e  it  for  fifty.  I  was  too  hasty,  though 
I  v/as  in  a  real  tight  place.  And  then, 
as  manager,  he'll  want  to  do  every  thin'. 
I'i  have  to  give  way  before  —  and  after- 
ujrds  it'll  be  hard  to  alter.  I  was  too 
r  dsty,  I  was,  and  too  generous.  That's 
Mways  been  my  fault  —  generosity.  I 
\ke  to  do  things  largely  ;  I  hate  mean- 
less.  And  then  I  give  myself  away 
ivery  time."  But  as  this  course  of  self- 
reproach  recalled  unpleasant  memories, 
Mr.  Boulger  broke  it  off. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?  Of  course 
I  want  to  treat  him  fairly,  —  I  guess  I'll 
draw  that  note  and  leave  the  sum  blank. 
Then  I'll  say,  '  See  here,  Dave,  you 
belong  to  us  now,  and  I've  two  other 
girls  ;  I  reckon  I'll  fill  this  in  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  eh? '  He  can't  object 
—  put  in  that  way.  He  won't ;  he 
wants  Georgie.  He'll  have  seen  her 
then,  and  talked  to  her.  I  guess  it'll  be 
all  right.  He'll  do  it ;  there's  no  fear 
about  that. 

"  Damn  those  insurance  companies 
anyway.  They've  got  premiums  out  of 
me  for  thirty  years.  Now,  it's  my  turn. 
I'm  only  getting  back  my  own  money 
from  them  after  all." 

David  Tryon  wasn't  able  to  console 
himself  so  easily,  nor  so  completely. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  fraud  and 
crime,  his  deeper  nature  revolted.  Yet 
his   own   dissatisfied  conscience  forced 


him  to  think  with  bitterest  contempt  of 
Mr.  Boulger. 

"He  wouldn't  do  the  work  nor  let 
me  do  it  either.  The  vain  fool!  Al- 
ways running  about  showing  off,  and 
leaving  his  business  to  take  care  of 
itself  and  this  is  what  it  has  come  to. 
I've  to  save  him,  and  how!  In  six 
months  the  business  properly  worked 
would  bring  him  out  all  right,  but  he 
goes  and  leaves  everything  to  the  last 
moment,  and  then,  puts  everything 
upon  me." 

This  train  of  thought,  however, 
seemed  to  Tryon  unprofitable;  his  un- 
derstanding of  his  own  resolution  forced 
him  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  con- 
demning his  master.  "  I  guess  he  only 
acted  according  to  his  nature  —  and  now 
I've  to  go  right  on." 

Characteristically  he  thought  first  of 
what  he  ought  to  do,  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken.  Forethought  would 
avert  suspicion.  In  outline  at  least  the 
enterprise  was  soon  clear  to  him.  He 
trusted  much  to  time  and  careful  delib- 
eration ;  he  purposed  to  consider  the 
whole  scheme  again  and  again  before 
proceeding  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Meanwhile  he  wouldn't  delay  any  need- 
ful preparation.  Having  decided  so 
much,  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  wan- 
der. It  was  characteristic  of  his  nature 
that  they  turned  first  to  his  mother,  and 
to  the  joy  she  would  feel  in  his  success. 
Tryon  was  neither  passionate  nor  very 
affectionate,  but  his  affections  were 
of  those  which  grow  with  custom  and 
association  ;  and  the  isolation  of  the 
life  he  had  led  with  his  widowed  mother 
made  him  connect  her  with  himself  in 
an  intimate  community  of  feeling  and 
interest.  It  irritated  him,  therefore,  to 
realize  suddenly  that  he  couldn't  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  his  mother's  delight ; 
he  felt  distinctly  that  she  wouldn't  be 
glad  if  she  knew  all,  and  the  sincerity 
in  him  prevented  him  from  sharing 
even  in  anticipation  in  her  joy. 

As  he  put  the  agreement  in  his  pocket, 
turned  out  the  lamp,  and  set  forth  for 
home,  it  came  to  him  suddenly  that  if 
his  mother7s  suspicions  were  aroused, 
if  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  led  her  to 
fear,  however  vaguely,  anything  resem- 
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bling  the  truth,  she  would  certainly 
oppose  his  design  with  all  her  strength. 
For  the  first  time  there  was  a  gulf 
between  them.  But  instead  of  setting 
himself  to  think  of  the  meaning  and 
cause  of  this  separation,  he  simply  re- 
solved to  be  outwardly  frank  and  thus 
deceive  her.  His  mind  was  made  up. 
It  was  better  that  she  should  know 
nothing.  Yet  as  he  reached  the  house 
he  felt  intensely  uncomfortable.  Deceit 
was  painful  to  him.  He  resolved  to  say 
as  little  as  possible. 

According  to  her  invariable  custom, 
his  mother  was  waiting  for  him.  When 
he  spoke  to  her  of  getting  a  larger 
house  and  engaging  a  "help,"  and 
showed  her  the  agreement,  attributing 
his  advancement  to  the  way  he  had 
worked  in  getting  out  the  balance-sheet, 
she  seemed  in  noway  surprised,  though 
the  sudden  delight  brought  quick  tears 
to  her  eyes.  Her  boy  thought  first  of 
all  of  her.  This  Was  perhaps  the  heart 
of  her  joy,  and  yet  she  gave  no  expres- 
sion to  it  in  words.  Even  when  most 
deeply  moved,  men  and  women  speak 
generally  from  the  ruffled  surface  of 
their  souls.  The  tranquil  depths  of  per- 
fect honesty  and  self-abnegation  in  this 
mother-heart  could  not  easily  come  to 
expression. 

"It  makes  me  very  happy  for  you, 
Dave,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile,  "but 
you  deserve  it  all  ;  you've  worked  night 
and  day  ;  all  last  night  you  were  writ- 
ing. Oh,  I  heard  you.  A  mother 
doesn't  sleep  when  her  son's  waking. 
I've  got  more  happiness  through  you 
than  I  ever  expected  in  this  world.  It 
makes  me  feel  as  if  all  my  prayers  had 
been  answered.  God's  very  good  to  me, 
Dave.  And  through  her  tears  she 
added,  with  a  deprecating  smile,  "To 
think  I  used  to  be  afraid  you  weren't 
smart !  " 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Tryon  felt  that 
the  chief  ordeal  was  passed  ;  he  felt, 
too,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  that  he 
did  enjoy  his  mother's  deep  happiness, 
though  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  the 
pleasure.  Success,  he  understood,  might 
bring  him  more  even  than  assured  posi- 
tion and  wealth  ;  it  might  bring  con- 
tentment.   After  a  talk,  which  was  cut 


short  by  his  mother  insisting  that  he 
must  go  to  bed  and  get  a  good  rest, 
Tryon  went  to  his  room  to  think  of 
Georgie.  He  felt  certain  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  she  wouldn't  re- 
fuse him.  And  in  his  self-restrained 
nature  desires  awoke  alien  to  his  habit 
and  colored  the  picture  his  fancy  painted 
of  a  future  passed  between  his  mother 
and  his  wife. 

Long  after  her  son  had  gone  to  sleep 
the  mother  sat  nursing  her  delight,  fol- 
lowing it  into  all  its  possibilities.  What 
wouldn't  her  Dave  do  and  become?  A 
member  of  Congress,  perhaps,  loved 
and  honored  by  all,  as  he  deserved. 
Wroman-like,  she  had  made  an  idol  of 
him  ever  since  his  schoolboy  triumphs  ; 
and  to  her  larger,  more  expansive,  and 
more  generous  nature  his  cool  self- 
restraint  and  steady  purpose  seemed 
the  ideal  of  noble  manhood.  And  min- 
gled with  her  admiration  of  his  strength 
and  resolution  was  an  intense,  tingling 
gratitude  for  his  affection.  He  had 
thought  first  of  her  and  her  well-being. 
At  the  remembrance  of  his  words  quick, 
sweet  tears  of  pleasure  came  again  into 
her  eyes.  A  sense  of  life's  compensa- 
tions penetrated  her  as  she  thought  of 
her  husband  and  son  together.  Yet  she 
was  superstitiously  afraid  to  admit  even 
to  herself  what  she  felt  to  be  the  fact, 
that  she  was  blessed  in  her  son  beyond 
her  own  deserts,  beyond  all  previous 
suffering.  Great  joy,  she  felt,  must  be 
followed  by  lasting  sorrow.  She  set 
herself,  therefore,  to  wonder  when  he 
would  marry,  whom  he  would  choose. 
No  one  in  Kansas  City  was  at  all  worthy 
of  him  ;  she'd  advise  him  to  wait ; 
meanwhile  she'd  look  out  for  him,  for 
she  knew  in  mind  and  person  exactly 
the  woman  who  would  make  him  happy. 
And  yet  not  even  the  ideal  in  her  mind 
was  worthy  of  her  son  —  of  Dave. 

CHAPTER   II. 

About  a  week  after  Mr.  Boulger's 
nocturnal  visit  to  his  house  of  business, 
his  wife  and  his  three  unmarried 
daughters  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  their  country  residence, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  that  of  the 
manager,   Mr.   Tryon,  whom,  to  their 
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surprise,  Mr.  Boulger  seemed  resolved 
to  honor.  It  was  perhaps  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  singular  fact  aiding  feminine 
intuition  which  made  them  all  regard 
this  visit  as  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon. Under  ordinary  circumstances 
Mrs.  Boulger  and  her  girls  —  and  partic- 
ularly the  eldest  girl,  Ada — would  not 
have  deigned  to  show  any  special  inter- 
est in  the  reception  of  a  visitor,  an 
incident  which  from  their  European 
experience  they  tried  to  look  upon  as 
something  usual.  But  in  regard  to  this 
visit  they  weren't  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge a  certain  curiosity.  The  Boulgers 
were  a  strongly  united  family  ;  they 
were  bound  together,  not  only  by  the 
usual  ties  of  interest  and  custom,  but  by 
a  high  love  of  comfort  and  the  elegances 
of  life,  by  a  happy  sense  of  their  un- 
doubted social  superiority  to  their  neigh- 
bors (who  had  never  been  in  Europe), 
and  by  the  second  girl,  Georgie.  The 
importance  of  this  last  factor  will  be 
understood  when  Mrs.  Boulger's  char- 
acter is  known  even  superficially. 

She  belonged,  as  she  was  pleased  to 
inform  every  one,  to  an  old  Southern 
family.  Her  brother,  "  a  most  eminent 
lawyer,"  had  been  in  the  Missouri  Sen- 
ate, and  her  father  had  "  run "  for 
Congress  at  least  once.  They  had  been 
slave-holders  "for  generations."  In 
truth,  the  plantation  of  the  Carters  had 
been  bought  by  the  grandfather,  but  as 
she  advanced  in  life  and  her  position 
improved,  Mrs.  Boulger's  ancestors 
grew  in  number  and  legendary  impor- 
tance. Since  her  return  from  Europe, 
she  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  Jeffer- 
son, "the  famous  Jefferson,  the  second 
president,"  as  the  founder  of  the  fam- 
ily. Jefferson  Davis,  too,  was  "  a  dis- 
tant relative  "  of  hers  and  a  great  friend 
of  her  brother,  the  senator.  (Mrs. 
Boulger  had  learned  the  importance  of 
senators  in  France  and  Spain.)  Of 
course,  the  pride  which  created  an 
imaginary  family  of  such  ancientry  and 
dignity,  in  spite  of  local  prepossessions 
which  were  all  in  favor  of  advance 
rather  than  of  retrogression,  had  also 
made  of  her  father's  house  a  southern 
palace,  had  changed  his  thirty  slaves 
into  a  thousand,  and  had  enlarged  and 


beautified  his  plantation  till  the  poor 
man  who  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
"  spellin'  was  his  holt"  would  never 
have  recognized  his  own  identity  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  metamorphosis.  In 
person  Mrs.  Boulger  was  thin  and  dry, 
but  in  spite  of  sallow  complexion  ami 
round  black  eyes  the  sharp-featured 
face  and  tall  figure  had  a  certain  dignity. 
Her  dominant  quality  had,  in  process  of 
time,  become  swollen  to  such  exagcer- 
ation  that  it  had  bred  virtues  in  her  for- 
eign to  her  nature.  So  far  as  she 
understood  its  dogmas,  she  lived  up  to 
her  religion  of  self-pride.  All  within 
the  circle  of  her  belongings  were  sacred 
in  her  eyes  —  husband  and  children 
alike,  above  any  criticism  save  her  own. 
She  was  not  only  careful  of  her  person, 
but  fastidious  to  a  degree  that  bordered 
on  insanity.  A  speck  of  dust  on  her 
nose  would  force  her  to  perform  an  im- 
promptu toilet  at  a  dinner-table.  She 
couldn't  eat  if  a  table-cloth  were  crum- 
pled, much  less  stained  ;  and  if  she  oc- 
casionally forgot  her  napkin  and  wiped 
her  mouth  on  the  corner  of  the  cloth, 
she  possessed  courage  enough  to  "  carry 
off"  by  defending  this  habit  of  her 
youth.  In  truth,  Mrs.  Boulger  exhib- 
ited a  curious  mixture  of  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  her  creed.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  induce  her  to  do  any- 
thing which  seemed  to  her  unworthy  of 
her  pride  ;  and  nothing  would  have  pre- 
vented her  doing  what  she  thought  her 
pride  demanded.  She  lived,  therefore, 
at  the  rate  which  her  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  luxuries  required,  careless 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  years  she 
alone  spent  more  than  her  husband 
could  earn.  And  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  though  usually  of  a  scrupulous 
courtesy  —  she  never  spoke  of  her  hus- 
band save  as  Mr.  Boulger  —  her  im- 
periousness  was  apt  to  show  itself  to 
outsiders  as  arrogance. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Ada,  resembled 
her  mother  save  that  she  was  good  look- 
ing, well  educated,  and  accepted  in 
faith  her  mother's  imaginary  descent 
and  hereditary  splendor.  She  was  self- 
ish as  her  mother  was,  unconsciously 
and  intensely,  and  if  she  was  less  proud 
of  her  ancestry  and  less  careful  of  her 
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person  it  was  because  her  good  looks 
exempted  her  from  the  necessity  of 
perpetual  supervision  and  made  her 
feel  that  senators  were  created  to  be  her 
admirers.  The  unity  of  type  of  Mrs. 
Boulger  and  Ada  had  had  curious  effects 
upon  the  two  younger  girls. 

Ivy,  the  youngest,  had  not  inherited 
her  mother's  pride  ;  she  seemed  rather 
to  take  after  her  father  with  peculiar 
differences.  In  person  she  was  an  infe- 
rior copy  —  small  and  slight  of  figure, 
her  face  even  could  scarcely  be  thought 
pretty  —  but  in  nature  her  superiority 
was  marked.  She  was  vain,  narrow- 
minded,  and  selfish  to  a  degree.  The 
self-satisfied  pride  of  her  mother  and 
eldest  sister  had  intensified  and  devel- 
oped her  egotism  to  a  deliberate  and 
conscious  purpose.  Her  emulative  in- 
stincts and  her  desire  to  please  had  led 
her  to  cultivate  her  manners,  which 
would  have  been  perfect  had  she  been 
able  to  comprehend  any  nature  other 
than  her  own.  Her  ruthless  self-seek- 
ing and  her  obstinacy  had  won  the 
unwilling  respect  even  of  her  mother, 
and  she  was  undoubtedly  her  father's 
favorite. 

Georgie,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by 
nature  honest  and  frank  and  kindly. 
She  tried  to  dwell  on  the  good  qualities 
of  her  mother  and  sisters,  but  unknown 
to  herself  their  egotism  brought  out  and 
developed  the  fund  of  native  unselfish- 
ness in  her.  She  found  it  easy  to  yield 
to  the  demands  they  were  continually 
making  on  her  good-nature  and  she  usu- 
ally did  what  they  willed,  though  some- 
times when  pained  by  their  want  of 
consideration  she  rendered  service  with 
a  certain  half -contemptuous  pity.  For 
Georgie  was  not  a  saint  to  whom  self- 
sacrifice  was  a  pleasure  but  a  sound- 
hearted  girl  with  a  strong  craving  for 
affection.  Neither  her  mother's  pre- 
tensions nor  the  glamour  of  aristocratic 
society  had  been  able  to  affect  her  com- 
mon sense.  America,  she  felt,  was  her 
country  and  its  life  her  life.  And  if  she 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  it  was 
but  a  condition  of  her  youth  and  sex, 
for  the  impossible  or  vague  had  small 
attractions  for  her.  She  preferred  what 
was  near  and  tangible  to  the  remote 


ideal  whatever  its  charms  might  be. 
From  the  moment  when  Tryon  had  en- 
tered into  her  life  just  before  the  Euro- 
pean tour  she  had  thought  of  him  with 
interest  and  liking.  And  as  the  months 
passed  and  her  heart  called  more  and 
more  imperiously  for  the  affection  which 
seemed  to  be  withheld  from  her  by 
her  sisters  and  mother,  her  liking  for 
Tryon  grew  into  something  stronger  and 
warmer.  How  often  in  the  last  year 
had  she  wished  that  the  tour  might  end! 
As  often  as  some  little  sisterly  or  filial 
service  had  been  repaid  by  a  conven- 
tional smile  or  word  or,  worst  of  all,  by 
some  compliment  to  her  looks  which 
she  felt  was  undeserved  and  insincere. 
For  what  she  did  was  done  chiefly  for 
love's  sake,  from  necessity  of  nature. 
To  her  alone  the  return  to  Kansas  City 
was  a  source  of  secret  but  strong  satis- 
faction. She  looked  forward  hopefully 
and  with  a  confused  yet  eager  anticipa- 
tion of  life's  joy  and  purpose  to  the 
meeting  with  Tryon,  and  if  at  moments 
doubt  with  its  anxieties  came  near  her 
she  quickly  banished  fear  by  resolving 
to  do  her  best  to  win  the  man  in  whose 
eyes  she  had  seen  the  promise  of  faith- 
ful affection.  She  thought  of  herself 
and  even  of  her  person  with  reasonable 
contentment.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  she  was  not  so  tall  or  elegant  as 
Ada,  but  she  was  stronger  and  of  better 
health  —  her  complexion  never  wanted 
powder  in  order  to  simulate  the  polish 
of  satin.  Again  and  again,  too,  she  had 
noticed  that  if  men  were  first  attracted 
by  Ada's  good  looks  and  stateliness  or 
by  Ivy's  charming  manners  and  affecta- 
tion of  intense  interest,  the  majority  of 
them  came  gradually  to  pay  her  atten- 
tions which,  if  not  passionate,  were,  at 
least,  constant  and  sincere.  She  had, 
accordingly,  a  premonition  that  life 
would  afford  her  what  she  most  desired, 
and  therewith  she  was  content.  If  her 
outlook  was  narrow  it  was  clear.  She 
was  truthful,  as  are  the  unimaginative 
and  trustworthy,  as  are  those  who  know 
little  of  passionate  enthusiasms.  Neither 
her  father  nor  Tryon  had  reason  to  fear 
betrayal  from  her  ;  she  held  to  the  plain 
rules  of  conduct  and  liked  the  straight 
lines  cut  by  American  roads  and  streets. 
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As  soon  as  her  father  had  spoken  of 
Tryon,  even  before  he  mentioned  his 
promotion  to  the  post  of  manager  she 
had  divined  that  her  future  was  inti- 
mately concerned.  And  this  gratified 
not  only  the  better  part  of  her  nature 
but  also  a  certain  vanity.  She  had 
always  wished  to  be  married  before 
either  of  her  sisters  ;  she  felt  that  she 
had  more  affection  to  give  than  they 
possessed,  and  Ivy's  selfishness  and 
Ada's  vain  pride  seemed  to  her  to  ren- 
der them  distinctly  her  inferiors. 

In  spite  of  the  seeming  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Boulger  spoke  of  Tryon, 
neither  Mrs.  Boulger  nor  Ada  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  attribute  much  im- 
portance to  his  visit.  They  knew  them- 
selves to  be  above  clerkdom.  But  Ivy 
noticed  at  once  that  her  father  seemed 
to  speak  at  Georgie  in  particular,  and  it 
was  easy  for  her  to  interpret  her  favor- 
ite sister's  manner.  When  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  she  saw  that  Georgie, 
like  herself,  had  dressed  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  And  a  certain  feminine 
jealousy  in  her  came  to  speech,  though 
she  would  have  wished  to  modify  the 
bitterness  of  it  because  it  was  no  part 
of  her  policy  to  offend  the  sister  who 
was  continually  doing  her  services,  and 
whom  she  liked  as  much  as  she  could 
like  any  one. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  said  carelessly, 
"it's  no  use  for  you  and  me  to  get  our- 
selves up  for  Mr.  Tryon  while  Ada's 
there.  We  haven't  a  chance  with  her. 
After  all,  I  don't  mind.  I  don't  want 
papa's  manager.  But  it's  a  pity  you're 
not  looking  your  best  to-day  —  you've 
too  much  color." 

Georgie  felt  the  keenness  of  the  shaft 
which,  indeed,  deepened  the  healthy 
flush  of  her  cheeks,  but  she  maintained 
her  self-control,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
spoke  of  indifferent  things. 

A  few  minutes  later,  just  after  the 
lights  had  been  brought  in,  and  the 
windows  closed,  Mr.  Boulger  and  Tryon 
entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Boulger  was 
polite,  and  even  pleasant  to  Tryon,  as 
she  always  was  to  new  acquaintances, 
and  Ada  attempted  to  appropriate  him 
as  if  each  and  every  man  must  needs 
wish  to  sit  near  her.      Tryon,   though 


not  at  ease,  showed  to  advantage.  His 
purpose  was  so  strong  that  nothing  of 
the  self-conscious  awkwardness  of  his 
youth  was  visible,  and  when,  after  re- 
plying politely  to  the  elder  sister,  he 
turned  to  Georgie,  she  was  astonished 
by  the  improvement  in  him.  He  was 
more  manly,  masterful  even,  she 
thought,  with  a  flush  of  pleasure,  which 
gave  her  a  charming  expression  of  girl- 
ish embarrassment.  Besides,  she  really 
felt  somewhat  shy.  The  fidelity  in 
Tryon's  gaze  brought  the  future  very 
close  to  her,  and  she  was  astonished  at 
the  strength  of  the  feelings  his  look 
awoke  in  her. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  Ada,  it  is  true,  was  at  times 
contemptuous  ;  Ivy  made  remarks  which 
were  significant  and  slightly  malicious, 
but  Mr.  Boulger' s  unceasing  good- 
humor,  and  Mrs.  Boulger's  pleasure  in 
recounting  her  European  experiences 
made  things  go  smoothly.  From  her 
conversation,  Tryon  gathered  that  Mrs. 
Boulger  looked  upon  America  as  a  very 
poor  place  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
"  The  servants  were  ill-taught  and  in- 
dependent," was  a  phrase,  the  sense  of 
which  he  could  not  seize.  The  dinner 
seemed  to  him  oppressive  in  length  ;  he 
felt  that  it  wasn't  right  for  people  to 
drink  wine  with  their  meals,  that  the 
house  was  too  splendid  to  be  comfort- 
able, and  that  everything  was  too  formal 
to  be  homelike.  He  told  his  mother 
afterwards  that  it  was  like  being  dressed 
always  in  one's  best  clothes.  But 
Georgie's  eyes  and  words  showed  him 
that  she,  at  any  rate,  understood  and 
appreciated  him,  and  that  was  enough. 
After  dinner,  too,  she  arranged  matters 
so  that  Tryon  could  talk  to  her  tete-a-tete, 
and  when  he  hoped  that  she  had  kept  her 
promise  not  to  forget  old  friends,  she 
replied  without  affectation  that  she  had 
not  forgotten  him.  Her  frankness  put 
him  at  his  ease,  and  to  his  own  surprise 
he  found  himself  speaking  to  her  with 
interest  of  the  business  and  the  improve- 
ments he  hoped  to  effect  in  it.  The 
insight  and  energy  in  him  impressed 
her,  but  more  still  the  strength  and  per- 
sistence which  she  felt  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  his  character.     Once,  at  least, 
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she  caught  herself  blushing,  half  with 
surprise  at  an  incautious  phrase  which 
betrayed  the  strength  of  her  feeling  for 
him.  As  he  grew  in  her  esteem  she 
showed  a  good  humor  and  enjoyment 
which  almost  made  her  handsome.  In 
tine,  they  both  appeared  at  their  best  ; 
they  were  both  conscious  of  this,  and 
each  accordingly  felt  increased  sym- 
pathy for  the  other.  Towards  eleven 
o'clock  Mr.  Boulger  approached  them. 

"Georgie,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
after  a  few  careless  sentences,  "  we 
both  want  you  to  come  down  early  to- 
morrow morning  ;  we've  something  to 
talk  over  with  you,  and  as  Dave  wants 
to  go  to  business  before  eight  o'clock, 
you  should  be  down  at  seven  to  give  him 
and  me  breakfast." 

Mr.  Boulger' s  tone  and  confidential 
manner  were  highly  significant.  Most 
girls  would  have  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed at  the  quick  approach  of  the 
decisive  moment,  but  Georgie  answered 
at  once,  — 

"All  right,  father,  I'll  be  here  at 
half  past  six.  Now  it's  time  to  go  to 
bed,  I  suppose,  though,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Try  on,  the  evening  has  seemed  very 
short." 

For  some  time  after  he  reached  his 
room,  Try  on  gave  himself  up  to  thought. 
He  felt  certain  that  Georgie  cared  for 
him,  and  that  she  would  consent  at  once 
to  be  his  wife.  Her  frankness  and  good 
humor  had  been  very  pleasant  to  him, 
almost  as  delightful  in  fact  as  certain 
signs  of  affection  which  he  recalled  with 
joy.  On  all  points  save  one  his  mind 
was  at  rest.  Her  frank  affection  had 
increased  his  confidence  in  her  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  felt  inclined  to  confide 
in  her  without  reserve.  She  deserved 
complete  trust,  he  knew  and  he  felt 
that  she  ought  to  know  beforehand 
what  he  intended  to  do.  The  immoral 
influence  of  his  business  training  had 
been  such  that  he  would  have  decided 
probably  to  tell  her  his  secret  had  not 
his  high  opinion  of  his  mother  re- 
strained him.  Perhaps  Georgie  would 
take  the  same  view  of  it  as  his  mother 
would  —  perhaps  ?  Certainly.  Then 
there  was  nothing  more  to  think  of  ;  he 
would  say  nothing,  and  go  ahead. 


The  next  morning  Tryon  was  in  the 
breakfast-room  at  six  o'clock.  The  ser- 
vants were  leaving  the  room  as  he  en- 
tered it.  He  had  not  waited  long  when 
Georgie  came  in.  She  looked  so  bright 
and  neat ;  her  blue  eyes  so  glad  and  her 
complexion  so  fresh  that  he  felt  his 
senses  stir  again  in  him  as  they  had 
stirred  more  than  once  during  the  previ- 
ous evening. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Tryon.  You 
are  down  early.  Has  father  appeared 
yet?" 

"No,  and  I'm  glad  he  hasn't,"  re- 
plied Tryon  steadily,  "for  I've  some- 
thing to  ask  you  first,"  he  added,  as 
their  hands  met.  "  Do  you  remember," 
he  went  on,  "  how  kind  you  were  to  me 
when  I  was  with  you  at  school?  " 

Georgie  tried  to  meet  his  eyes  but 
could  not.  It  was  too  sudden.  Still  she 
would  have  controlled  even  this  faint 
testimony  to  her  joy  and  satisfaction 
had  not  a  delicious  feeling  of  pride  in 
his  directness  and  a  certain  shy  longing 
to  yield  herself  completely  to  his  mas- 
terfulness made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
do  anything  save  try  by  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  to  still  the  tumultuous  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  while  following  his 
every  word. 

"  Well,  ever  since  that  day  you  asked 
me  about  the  sum  I've  loved  you,  and 
now,  Georgie,  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  care  enough  for  me  to  be  my 
wife?" 

At  the  direct  question,  none  of  the 
romantic  imaginings  of  her  girlhood 
came  into  her  head  ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  previous  emotions  even  seemed  to 
leave  her.  She  regained  self-possession 
at  once  and,  looking  him  in  the  face,  she 
answered,  — 

"Yes." 

As  he  put  his  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again  the  tumultu- 
ous emotions  came  back  to  her  with  an 
added  keenness  of  pleasure  in  being  so 
embraced,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  at  first  to  add  anything  to  the 
simplicity  of  her  reply.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  she  disengaged  herself. 
She  felt  afraid  of  herself  —  afraid  lest 
these  new,  strong,  delightful  emotions 
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might  carry  her  further  than  she  ought 
to  go.  She  felt  shy,  in  fact,  and  strove 
to  hide  her  shyness  under  an  affected 
confidence. 

"Now,"  she  said,  with  an  added 
flush  on  her  cheeks  and  brightness  in 
her  glance,  "  after  having  crumpled  my 
frock  and  loosened  my  hair,  and  made 
me  hot,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  was  this 
the  reason  why  papa  wanted  me  to  come 
down  early?" 

"One  of  the  reasons,  I  think,"  said 
Tryon,  smiling  in  response  to  her  smile. 
"Didn't  you  guess  it,  Georgie?"  and 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  do  you  know  you've 
altered  a  great  deal  ;  you're  not  like 
you  were.  I  mean  you're  —  older,  and 
I  thought " 

"Then  you  did  think  of  me  some- 
times, Georgie?" 

The  girl  nodded  her  head  with  deep 
tenderness  in  her  eyes.  A  need  of  frank 
confession  was  upon  her,  for  her  whole 
nature  opened  to  this  affection  freely,  as 
a  flower  to  the  sun's  warmth. 

"  I  hated  that  tour.  I  wanted  it  to 
end,  for  I  remembered  you,  and  I  was 
often  lonely,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
cared  for  me,  though  I  wasn't  sure  you 
did  so  much  —  till  last  night.  It  is 
good  to  like  some  one,  isn't  it,  and  to 
be— liked?" 

After  this  she  did  not  seek  to  free  her- 
self, but  suffered  him  not  only  to  kiss 
her  but  to  lead  her  to  the  sofa.  The 
talk  between  them,  made  up  of  memo- 
ries, and  the  questions  and  answers  of 
a  happy  affection,  seemed  to  have  lasted 
but  a  minute  when  Mr.  Boulger  came 
into  the  room. 

"That's  right,"  he  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, rubbing  his  hands,  as  the  two 
stood  up  quickly  as  he  came  towards 
them,  "  that's  right.  I  guess  you've 
settled  the  main  point  already."  But 
the  part  of  happy  father,  difficult  for 
Mr.  Boulger  to  play  at  any  time,  was 
impossible  without  the  help  of  even  a 
word  from  either  of  the  young  people, 
and  so,  after  a  pause,  he  added  more 
seriously  and  in  almost  his  ordinary 
tone  :  "  Now,  Georgie,  you  must  let  me 
take  Dave  away  for  a  minute,  as  we've 
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somethin'  to  settle  first.  We'll  be  back 
soon." 

Without  more  ado  he  led  Tryon  into 
the  drawing-room,  and,  taking  a  long 
white  envelope  from  his  breast-pocket 
as  he  went,  he  said  hastily,  — 

"  Here's  the  note,  Dave.  You  see 
I've  filled  in  the  sum  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. I've  other  girls,  and  —  an'  that 
was  my  first  proposition.  Wasn't  it? 
You  won't  mind,  I  guess  ;  you'll  have 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
live  on,  an'  Georgie's  a  good  girl  an' 
not  extravagant,  an'  you'll  be  better  off 
any  way  than  any  young  pair  in  the  town, 
an' " 

Tryon's  real  rapidity  of  judgment 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  felt  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  bargain  at  such  a  time,  although  the 
trick  was  palpable  and  irritated  him. 
He  saw  at  a  glance,  however,  that  noth- 
ing remained  for  him  but  to  accept  the 
situation.  It  was  evidence  of  his  rare 
adaptability  that  he  also  resolved  to  hu- 
mor the  cheat.  Georgie's  father  was 
worth  conciliating. 

"All  right,"  he  replied  slowly  but 
with  a  smile.  "  I  guess  it's  hard  to 
trade  with  you  and  come  out  even. 
You're  smart.  There's  no  doubt  about 
that." 

The  smile  of  self-satisfaction  which 
spread  over  Mr.  Boulger's  face  at  what 
he  accepted  as  a  pleasant  truth  showed 
Tryon  that  he  had  said  enough,  so  he 
broke  off,  and  after  looking  over  the 
paper  carefully,  he  folded  it  up,  and 
placing  it  again  in  the  envelope,  re- 
turned it. 

"  That  makes  you  somethin'  like  my 
partner,  you  know,  Dave,"  said  Mr. 
Boulger  conciliatingly,  "  and  I  mean  to 
act  fair  by  you  always.  I've  every  rea- 
son to  now  —  but  I'll  be  glad  when  it's 
all  over.  When  do  you  think  —  but  I 
guess  we'll  have  time  to  talk  of  that 
after  breakfast.     Now,  come." 

On  their  return  to  the  breakfast-room 
Mr.  Boulger  handed  the  envelope  to 
Georgie. 

"You're  to  keep  that,  Georgie,  for 
three  months."  (The  girl  flushed.) 
"  Then  you're  to  give  it  to  Dave,  or,  if 
I  object,  you're  to  open  it  and  decide 
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fairly  between  us.  D'you  understand 
I  guess  we  can  both  count  on  you  — 
eh?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  knitting  her 
brows  and  looking  from  her  lover  to  her 
father.  "  At  the  end  of  three  months 
I'm  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Try  on,  unless  you 
object,  but  if  you  do,  I'm  to  open  it  and 
decide.  It  seems  strange.  Mayn't  I 
know  what's  in  this  mysterious  enve- 
lope?" 

"Girls  mustn't  know  too  much  at 
once,"  replied  Mr.  Boulger  carelessly  ; 
"  but  now  keep  the  paper  safe,  and  let's 
have  breakfast.  I'm  real  hungry.  An' 
I  guess  Dave'll  be  able  to  eat  a  square 
meal,  too.  Happiness  is  a  good  sauce 
—  eh?" 

The  breakfast  was  more  than  cheer- 
ful. Mr.  Boulger  talked  incessantly  in 
a  somewhat  excited  way,  which  left  the 
young  people  to  their  thoughts  and  in- 
terchange of  looks.  Dave  Try  on  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  his  success. 
Georgie  seemed  to  him  an  ideal  wife  ; 
and  the  girl  herself  would  have  been 
lost  in  her  deep  content  had  she  not 
noticed  anxiously  that  her  lover  now 
and  then  seemed  very  thoughtful. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MAKGAKET  STUART.1 

The  story  of  Margaret  Stuart  is  one 
of  those  by-paths  of  history  which  lead 
nowhere  in  particular  but  are  not  the 
less  attractive  to  the  traveller  on  the 
highroad.  The  scanty  details  which 
may  be  gleaned  concerning  her  short 
life  from  the  writings  of  her  contempo- 
raries invest  her  with  a  singular  charm; 
and  the  driest  chronicler  of  her  day  can- 
not record  her  untimely  death  without 
pausing  regretfully  to  recall  the  beauty 
and  goodness  of  the  young  princess  who 
was  "  tane  owre  soune,  in  flower  of  her 
fairnesse." 


1  The  story  of  Margaret  Stuart  is  gathered  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Jean  Chartier  and  Matthieu  de 
Coucy,  from  Drummond's  "  History  of  Scotland," 
and  from  the  "Life  and  Death  of  James  I.,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Maitland  Club;  and  especially  from 
the  report  of  Du  Tillay's  trial,  which  is  among  the 
Pieces  Justificatives  given  in  the  appendix  to  Duclo's 
*•  Life  of  Louis  XI." 


Never  perhaps  had  a  French  monarch 
found  himself  in  such  doleful  plight  as 
did  Charles  VII.  ten  years  after  Agin- 
court.  The  son  of  Henry  V.  had  been 
proclaimed  king  of  France  at  St.  Denis, 
as  soon  as  his  grandfather's  funeral  rites 
were  over  ;  nor  was  the  ceremony  an 
empty  boast.  The  English  child  was 
acknowledged  by  the  queen  mother,  by 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  by  the 
Parliament  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  Isle  de  France  and  the  capital  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Regent  Bedford  ; 
in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  Cham- 
pagne, Guienne,  he  had  undivided 
sway  ;  while  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
the  land,  disinherited  by  his  father  and 
disowned  by  his  mother,  held  his  shabby 
little  court  in  a  small  provincial  town, 
and  went  by  the  derisive  nickname  of 
the  King  of  Bourges. 

It  was  no  very  magnificent  offer 
therefore  that  was  conveyed  to  James 
I.  of  Scotland  by  the  French  envoys 
who  travelled  to  Perth  in  1428  to  ask 
the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  for  the 
Dauphin  Louis.  The  bearers  of  the 
proposal  were  Reginald  Chartres,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  John  Stewart  of 
Darnley,  better  known  in  his  adopted 
country  as  the  Seigneur  d'Aubigny. 
They  were  extremely  anxious  for  the 
success  of  their  mission,  and  must  have 
been  gratified  by  the  reception  they  met 
with  at  the  Scottish  court.  James  wel- 
comed them  "  with  great  glory,  rever- 
ence, and  honor,"  and  notwithstanding 
the  desperate  condition  of  their  master's 
affairs,  acceded  to  their  proposals.  The 
children  —  Louis  was  four  and  Marga- 
ret three  —  were  betrothed,  and  the  am- 
bassadors departed,  taking  with  them  a 
large  body  of  Scottish  troops  to  reinforce 
the  French  army.  Eight  years  later 
Charles  sent  a  second  embassy  to  claim 
the  bride,  but  in  the  mean  time  another 
suitor  had  presented  himself.  The 
guardians  of  Henry  VI. ,  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  that  very  old  and  true  say- 
ing. 

He  that  would  France  win 
Must  with  Scotland  first  begin, 

were  bent  on  breaking  the  league  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  was  pop- 
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ularly  supposed  to  date  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ;  and  Lord  Scrope  was  sent 
to  Perth  to  outbid  the  envoys  of  the 
French  king.  Charles  had  promised  to 
<nve  James  the  county  of  Saintonge  in 
return  for  the  Scottish  alliance.  Scrope 
was  empowered  to  offer  him  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick,  "  and  all  the  land  betwixt 
Redcross  and  Tweed,"  if  he  would 
make  his  daughter  queen  of  England 
instead  of  dauphine  of  France.  In  sol- 
emn and  moving  terms  he  warned  Scot- 
land that  her  friendship  with  France 
had  never  brought  her  anything  but 
loss  and  misfortune  ;  that  she  was  but 
regarded  as  a  postern-gate  through 
which  the  French  hoped  to  enter  En- 
gland. "  It  hath  been  your  valor  and 
not  theirs  which  heretofore  impeached 
our  progress  in  France,"  cried  the 
crafty  envoy.  "Are  not  your  wounds 
at  Vernueil  and  Cravant  still  bleeding? 
Ye  say  ye  cannot  break  your  ancient 
league  with  that  kingdom?  Unhappy 
Scotland,  and  too,  too  honest!  As 
friends  and  neighbors  we  entreat  you 
that  you  do  not  uphold  the  French  now 
in  the  sunset  of  their  fortunes,  that  ye 
would  not  shoulder  this  falling  wall!  " 

The  Scots  listened  attentively,  but  re- 
mained unmoved  by  the  Englishman's 
eloquence.  They  mistrusted  the  enemy 
who  approached  with  Berwick  and  Rox- 
burgh in  his  hand.  From  flattery 
Scrope  passed  to  menace,  but  still  with- 
out effect.  James  was  true  to  his  word 
and  to  the  national  tradition,  and  the 
English  king  was  advised  to  seek  a  wife 
elsewhere.  The  Lady  Margaret  set  out 
for  her  new  home  escorted  by  a  noble 
company  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  and 
accompanied  besides  by  a  thousand 
Scottish  men-at-arms,  —  a  somewhat 
ominous  dowry  for  the  bride  of  eleven 
years.  The  fleet  narrowly  escaped  the 
English  ships  of  war  which  lay  in  wait 
off  the  Breton  coast  to  intercept  the 
princess,  but  she  reached  La  Rochelle 
in  safety. 

Margaret  entered  Tours  on  St.  John's 
day,  1436,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  burgesses.  The  Sires  de  MaiHe" 
and  de  Gamache  met  her  at  the  gates, 
and  walked  beside  her  palfrey  till  she 
dismounted    at    the    castle*      She  was 


then  conducted  to  the  hall  where  the 
royal  party  awaited  her,  and  the  queen 
came  forward  four  or  live  steps  and 
kissed  her.  The  king  was  absent.  At 
that  moment  the  dauphin,  who  till  then 
had  remained  in  his  chamber  below,  en- 
tered with  several  knights  and  squires. 
"  So  soon  as  the  lady  who  had  come  to 
be  his  wife  and  bride  heard  that  he  was 
in  the  hall,  she  went  towards  him  and 
they  embraced  each  other.  They  then 
went  all  together  to  the  queen's  cham- 
ber which  was  handsomely  adorned  and 
there  they  amused  themselves  till  sup- 
per." The  next  morning  the  wedding 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  the  king  arriving 
apparently  only  just  in  time  to  be  pres- 
ent, for  he  went  to  church  in  his  rid- 
ing-dress. The  bride  and  bridegroom 
however  were  "  royally  attired,"  and  the 
spectators  were  particularly  impressed 
by  a  velvet  robe  covered  with  gold  em- 
broidery worn  by  the  queen.  After  the 
wedding  there  was  a  banquet  at  which 
"  every  possible  kind  of  meat  was  on 
the  table."  The  feast  was  enlivened  by 
the  strains  of  trumpets,  lutes,  psalteries 
and  possibly,  according  to  M.  Francisque 
Michel,  the  bagpipes  ;  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants were  present  in  great  numbers  ; 
"  and  to  tell  the  truth,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  they  made  great  good  cheer." 
It  was  a  long  time  since  the  poverty- 
stricken  court  had  enjoyed  such  a  fes- 
tivity. Two  years  later  the  marriage 
was  consummated  at  Gien-sur-Loire. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  all 
know  something  of  Margaret's  bride- 
groom ;  there  is  no  more  striking  por- 
trait than  Louis  XL  in  the  great  novel- 
ist's gallery.  The  boy  who  stood  at 
Margaret's  side  that  June  morning  in 
the  church  of  Tours  was  not  yet  the 
man,  crafty,  cynical,  grotesquely  reli- 
gious, who  looks  at  us  with  sinister 
eyes  from  the  pages  of  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward ;  but  it  was  plain  already  that 
Louis  was  cast  in  a  very  different  mould 
from  his  easy,  indolent  father.  At  seven 
years  old  he  had  been  "  a  very  fair  and 
gracious  seigneur,  well-formed,  apt,  and 
active."  At  thirteen  he  was  a  preco- 
cious boy,  not  of  a  specially  gracious 
turn,  but    still  noticeably  active.    He 
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was  not  seventeen  when  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  organized  by  the  great  no- 
bles to  dethrone  his  father.  This  first 
essay  in  practical  politics  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  discreditable  scheme  col- 
lapsed, and  the  rebels  were  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  But  it  indi- 
cated sufficiently  clearly  the  bent  of  the 
prince's  mind,  and  the  existence  of  that 
amazing  energy  which  was  afterwards 
the  salvation  of  France. 

While  Louis  was  engaged  in  these 
early  intrigues  the  dauphine's  grace 
and  goodness  were  winning  her  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  The 
king  conceived  a  very  sincere  and  last- 
ing regard  for  his  son's  young  wife  ;  the 
devout  and  gentle  queen  loved  her 
dearly.  Among  the  other  great  ladies 
of  Charles  VII.  's  court  —  the  shrewd 
old  Yolande  of  Sicily,  plotting  and 
counterplotting,  the  pale  Queen  Marie, 
bearing  her  trials  with  uncomplaining 
patience,  Agnes  Sorrel  in  her  jewelled 
robes,  drinking  her  fill "  of  the  pastimes 
and  joyaunce  of  this  world"  —  Marga- 
ret moves  apart,  absorbed  in  her  own 
pursuits,  in  the  court  but  scarcely  of  it. 
We  only  get  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  young  princess  whose  learning  was 
the  admiration  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  who  for  her  frank,  sweet  nature 
was  loved,  says  one  who  knew  her,  of 
God  and  men. 

Wise,  witty,  and  beautiful  as  Marga- 
ret was,  she  never  found  the  key  to  her 
husband's  heart.  Louis  loved  no  one 
but  his  mother.  It  was  perhaps  to  con- 
sole herself  for  his  neglect,  or  for  his 
aversion,  that  she  turned  to  that  world 
of  thought  and  fancy  in  which  so  many 
lonely  souls  have  found  a  refuge. 

It  was  not  remarkable  that  James 
Stuart's  daughter  should  have  literary 
tastes.  But  the  feverish  ardor  with 
which  she  gave  herself  up  to  them  was 
very  remarkable  in  a  woman  of  that 
century.  ^No  famished  scholar  in  Paris 
lying  awake  at  night  on  his  wretched 
pallet  and  forgetting  his  hunger  in  the 
immortal  words  he  read,  was  a  keener 
and  more  untiring  student  than  the 
dauphine.  Her  nights  were  constantly 
spent  in  solitary  study  ;  her  ladies  re- 


ported that  it  was  often  daylight  before 
she  would  lay  aside  her  book  or  her  pen. 
She  wrote  as  much  perhaps  as  she  read, 
but  we  have  no  opportunity  of  criticis- 
ing any  of  her  work.  Of  all  her  numer- 
ous verses,  not  a  rondel  or  ballade 
survives.  She  probably  modelled  her- 
self upon  Alain  Chartier,  the  court  poet 
and  secretary,  whose  name  has  a  place 
on  the  very  brief  list  of  the  authors  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Chartier's  prose 
is  now  pronounced  pedantic  and  tedious, 
and  his  poetry  not  much  more  readable 
than  his  prose  ;  but  in  his  day  he  had  a 
great  reputation,  and  though  we  no 
longer  account  him  a  noble  poet,  a  sec- 
ond Seneca,  or  the  father  of  French 
eloquence,  he  still  deserves  to  be  honor- 
ably remembered  for  his  earnest  patri- 
otism and  for  his  literary  independence. 
Margaret  studied  his  writings  and  lis- 
tened to  his  talk  with  the  natural  en- 
thusiasm of  a  young  disciple.  "One 
day,"  says  Etienne  Pasquier,  "  a  mem- 
orable thing  happened  to  him.  The 
dauphine  passing  with  a  great  following 
of  lords  and  ladies  through  a  hall  where 
Alain  had  fallen  asleep,  went  and  kissed 
him  on  the  mouth."  Some  of  the  suite 
naively  expressed  their  surprise  that 
the  princess  should  have  conferred  this 
honor  upon  such  an  ugly  man,  "  For  to 
tell  the  truth,  nature  had  encased  a  very 
fine  mind  in  a  very  ill-favored  body." 
But  the  dauphine  answered  a  little  dryly 
that,  "They  need  not  marvel  at  this 
mystery,  for  she  had  not  kissed  the  man 
but  the  lips  which  had  uttered  so  many 
golden  words." 

This  incident  has  been  connected,  I 
think  quite  causelessly,  with  the  melan- 
choly close  of  Margaret's  life.  An  act 
of  homage  so  publicly  paid  to  a  man 
forty  years  older  than  herself  was 
scarcely  capable  of  misinterpretation. 

The  court  meanwhile  was  constantly 
moving.  The  king  was  to  be  found  at 
Blois,  at  Bourges,  at  Tours,  at  Orleans, 
anywhere  but  Paris.  There  was  no 
love  lost  between  Charles  and  the  Mis- 
tress City.  Since  the  affair  of  the 
Praguerie,  as  the  revolt  of  the  nobles 
was  called,  the  dauphin  had  appeared 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  father. 
They  went   everywhere  together,  and 
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Louis  distinguished  himself  frequently 
during  the  Guienne  campaign.  In  1443 
he  assisted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dieppe, 
and  then  went  to  Meaux,  "  And  with 
him,"  according  to  the  irate  Parisians, 
"were  some  thousands  of  thieves  who 
plundered  all  the  Isle  de  France  and 
gave  the  dauphin  a  crown  for  every 
horse,  and  half-a-crown  for  every  cow 
they  took  ; "  while  the  prince  spent  all 
his  time  in  hunting  and  was  seldom  seen 
at  mass. 

The  following  autumn  the  court  re- 
paired to  Nancy  to  celebrate  a  wedding 
in  the  royal  family.  The  English  min- 
isters had  been  a  long  time  finding  a  wife 
for  their  young  king,  but  France  and 
England  were  now  at  last  at  peace,  and 
their  newly  formed  friendship  was  to  be 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  queen's  niece,  and  the 
prince  who  long  ago  had  been  the  Scot- 
tish Margaret's  suitor.  Suffolk  came  to 
Nancy  to  act  as  proxy  for  Henry,  and 
the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings.  In  the  midst  of  these  bril- 
liant festivities  the  shadows  began  to 
darken  heavily  round  the  dauphine's 
path. 

Jamet  du  Tillay  was  a  Breton  squire 
who  had  done  good  service  both  in  the 
English  war  and  in  the  Praguerie.  He 
held  the  post  of  bailli  of  Vermandois 
and  was  also  one  of  the  king's  chamber- 
lains. For  two  years  Du  Tillay  had 
nourished  some  secret  grudge  against 
the  dauphin  e,  and  during  the  visit  to 
Nancy  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
gratify  it  by  destroying  the  reputation 
of  a  woman  who  had  never  yet  been 
touched  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 
When  the  court  left  Nancy  and  went 
to  winter  at  Chalons -sur-Marne,  he  pur- 
sued her  with  relentless  and  almost 
incomprehensible  pertinacity.  Anony- 
mous letters  were  sent  to  the  king,  innu- 
endoes were  dropped  ingeniously  about 
the  court ;  in  a  hundred  ways  it  was 
hinted  that  it  was  not  harmlessly  of 
ballades  and  rondeaux  that  the  prin- 
cess sat  dreaming  far  into  the  night,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
country  and  its  future  king  if  the  for- 
eign girl  had  never  crossed  the  seas. 

The  French  court  was  a  soil  in  which 


seed  like  this  was  apt  to  take  quick 
root ;  but  Margaret,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  knew  her,  was  above  suspicion. 
The  king  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  matter,  trusting  in  his  indolent  way 
that  the  other  people  concerned  would 
do  the  same.  But  that  was  naturally 
an  idle  hope.  Margaret  was  well  aware 
that  an  enemy  was  assailing  her  in  the 
dark  with  the  deadly  weapon  of  secret 
slander,  and  from  the  beginning  she 
never  doubted  the  success  of  his  in- 
dustrious malignity.  Before  they  left 
Nancy,  she  spoke  of  it  to  one  of  her 
ladies  with  mournful  prescience.  "  I 
know,"  she  said,  "there  is  one  who 
speaks  lightly  of  me,  and  him  I  have 
good  reason  to  hate  ;  for  day  by  day  he 
is  laboring  to  bring  upon  me  the  ill- 
will  of  my  lord  ;  and  much  evil  has 
come  upon  me  through  him  already,  and 
there  is  yet  more  to  come."  She  stood 
in  great  fear  of  her  husband,  the  cold, 
inscrutable  prince  whose  brain  was  al- 
ways busy  with  subtle  and  dangerous 
thoughts,  and  who  passed  already  at 
twenty-one  for  the  most  suspicious  man 
in  the  world.  Louis  had  never  loved 
her  ;  she  had  been  married  eight  years 
and  had  borne  him  no  children.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  end 
might  be  ;  and  the  proud  and  sensitive 
woman  looked  for  it  with  intolerable 
dread. 

The  winter  of  1444  was  a  very  gay 
and  busy  season  in  Chalons.  The  royal 
households  were  lodged  in  the  castle  of 
Sarri,  a  league  from  the  town  which 
was  thronged  with  princes  and  nobles. 
The  constable  was  busy  with  his  long- 
cherished  schemes  of  military  reform. 
The  imprisoned  Count  of  Armagnac 
was  clamoring  through  his  chancellor 
for  trial  or  release.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  came  with  a  splendid  retinue 
to  meet  the  king  of  Sicily  and  end  the 
long  quarrel  between  the  houses  of 
Burgundy  and  Anjou.  Envoys  and 
deputations  from  different  provinces 
were  continually  coming  and  going ; 
there  were  banquets  and  pageants  and 
tourneys  in  the  market-place,  where 
knights  and  squires  "in  very  noble 
array"  endeavored  to  outshine  each 
other    in    chivalrous    accomplishments 
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and  in  splendor  of  dress  and  equipment. 
In  these  brilliant  scenes  the  dauphine 
took  her  part,  outwardly  serene  and 
fearless,  but  sick  at  heart  with  appre- 
hension and  despair.  Whenever  she 
spoke  of  her  enemy,  it  was  with  a  sort 
of  disdainful  irony  that  justified  the 
French  once  more  in  their  saying 
"  proud  as  a  Scot." 

"  What  was  that  brave  Jamet  saying 
to  you?"  she  asked  one  of  her  ladies. 
"  He  was  telling  fibs  and  talking  non- 
sense as  he  does  with  every  one,"  was 
the  reply.  "  True,"  answered  Margaret 
calmly,  "  that  is  his  usual  way." 

A  fortnight  later  Jamet  hearing,  he 
said,  that  the  princess  was  displeased 
with  him  begged  through  one  of  her 
maids  of  honor  for  an  audience,  in  order 
that  he  might  excuse  himself  for  any- 
thing he  had  done  amiss.  The  dau- 
phine refused  to  receive  him.  "  I  have 
more  reason  to  hate  that  man  than  any 
in  the  world,"  said  she  ;  "but  there  is 
no  need  for  him  to  excuse  himself. 
What  are  his  excuses  to  me?  " 

So  the  winter  passed  and  the  summer 
came  round  again  ;  and  one  warm  day 
in  August  the  princess  went  on  foot  to 
perform  her  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Thorn,  and  came  home 
hot  and  tired  and  was  taken  suddenly 
ill.  The  physicians  pronounced  the 
sickness  to  be  pleurisy,  and  declared 
the  patient  would  recover  if  she  had  not 
some  trouble  on  her  mind  which  baffled 
their  skill  and  rendered  their  remedies 
useless.  Her  strenuous  studies  had 
impaired  her  health,  beginning  no  doubt 
the  work  Du  Tillay's  venomous  tongue 
completed. 

She  was  only  ill  a  week.  Four  days 
before  her  death  she  was  lying  silently 
upon  her  little  couch,  and  presently  was 
heard  to  say  to  herself,  "All,  Jamet, 
you  have  carried  out  your  purpose.  I 
die  through  you."  And  with  that  she 
raised  her  hand  and  called  Heaven  pas- 
sionately to  witness  that  she  had  never 
"been  other  than  absolutely  faithful  to  her 
husband,  that  she  had  never  wronged 
him  b}r  a  single  thought. 

On  the  following  Monday  about  the 
hour  of  vespers  it  was  plain  that  she 
was  dying.     Kobert  Poitevin  her  con- 


fessor and  some  of  her  ladies  were  gath- 
ered round  her  bed  when  Marguerite  de 
Salignac  entered  hastily  and  said  to  the 
priest  in  a  low  tone,  "You  must  per- 
suade madame  to  pardon  Jamet." 

"  She  has  done  so  already,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  she  has  pardoned  every  one." 

But  the  dauphine  overheard  the  con- 
solatory assurance.  "  I  have  not,"  said 
she. 

"Saving  your  grace,  madame,"  re- 
turned the  confessor,  "you  have.  It 
was  your  duty  to  pardon  all  who  may 
have  wronged  you,  and  you  have  done 
it." 

"  I  have  not,"  repeated  Margaret  em- 
phatically. A  third  time  the  priest  re- 
peated his  assertion,  and  a  third  time 
Margaret  denied  it. 

Her  attendants  looked  at  each  other 
dismayed  by  the  dying  girl's  terrible 
sincerity.  A  soul  so  deeply  stirred  by 
human  passion  was  in  no  fit  state  to  de- 
part. But  presently  Madame  de  St. 
Michel,  the  oldest  and  most  trusted  of 
her  ladies,  took  courage  and  reminded 
her  young  mistress  of  that  divine  for- 
giveness which  we  all  desire,  and  which 
is  only  granted  to  those  who  from  their 
hearts  forgive.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
at  last  Margaret  answered  faintly,  "I 
forgive  him,  and  from  my  heart."  But 
the  anxious  listeners  observed  that  she 
never  uttered  the  name  of  the  enemy  it 
was  so  hard  to  pardon.  Presently  the 
dauphine  murmured  wearily  that  if  it 
were  not  contrary  to  her  marriage  vow, 
she  would  be  sorry  she  ever  came  of  her 
own  free  will  to  France.  And  with  yet 
more  piteous  sentence,  "  Fi  dela  vie,  ne 
m'en  parle  plus,"  upon  her  lips,  she 
passed  away.  She  had  not  completed 
her  twenty -first  year. 

As  we  read  of  the  long  pent  up  bitter- 
ness revealed  in  this  strange  scene,  we 
are  reminded  of  another  of  Margaret's 
race,  that  James  V.  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded that,  among  many  royal  quali- 
ties, "  He  had  this  strange  humor,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  forgive." 

Margaret  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Chalons  with  fitting  solemnity  and 
amid  general  lamentation.  Many  years 
afterwards  when  Louis  had  come  to  the 
throne,   he    removed    her    remains    to 
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Tours  and  laid  them  in  a  chapel  which 
she  herself  had  founded.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  death  cause^  great  excite- 
ment in  Chalons,  and  the  indignation 
against  Du  Tillay  rose  so  high  that  an 
inquiry  was  held  into  his  conduct.  In 
the  following  year  the  whole  story  was 
raked  up  again,  it  seems  at  the  dau- 
phin's special  request,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  queen  herself  gave  evidence. 
Nothing  came  of  the  trial.  Du  Tillay 
was  loud  in  his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence. He  vowed  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  in  Madame  Marguerite 
unworthy  of  a  good  and  honorable  lady  ; 
nor  had  he,  so  far  as  he  could  remem- 
ber, ever  spoken  an  injurious  word  of 
her.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  he  who 
had  been  slandered,  and  he  was  ready 
to  maintain  his  assertion  with  his  sword 
in  the  king's  presence.  The  master  of 
the  dauphine's  household  and  Louis  de 
Laval  were  eager  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, but  the  king  forbade  the  duel. 
By  dint  of  much  hard  swearing  Du  Til- 
lay appears  to  have  convinced  his  judges 
that  he  had  done  no  intentional  wrong  ; 
and  we  hear  of  him  five  years  after  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  war  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

Later  on  a  still  darker  story  was  whis- 
pered about  the  court.  It  was  hinted 
that  the  dauphin  had  grown  very  weary 
of  his  childless  wife  and  had  found 
means  to  relieve  himself  of  her.  Louis 
was  no  doubt  grateful  in  his  own  way  to 
Providence  for  the  convenient  dispensa- 
tion which  released  him  from  an  irksome 
bo'dd  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  proof  that 
he  was  directly  responsible  for  the  dau- 
phine's death. 

H.  C.  Macdowall. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MR.  BALFOUR'S  WORK    IN    THE  WEST   OF 
IRELAND. 

In  order  to  judge,  not  by  hearsay  but 
by  personal  scrutiny,  the  workings  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  Congested  Districts  Board 
among  the  poorest  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, I  visited,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
centres  of  actual  work  and  possible  devel- 
opment in  the  West.    It  was  not  my  first 


visit,  for,  as  long  ago  as  1876,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  since  then,  I  had 
wandered  in  hooker  or  curragh  among 
the  islands  and  along  the  coast,  and 
crossed  on  foot  the  bogs  and  mountains 
of  the  mainland.  The  opening  of  July, 
1892,  found  us  completing  the  thirty 
miles  of  sea  which  divide  the  island  of 
Aran  from  Galway.  Kilronan,  on  Inish- 
more,  the  largest,  as  the  name  signifies, 
of  the  islands ,  was  our  landing-place .  As 
we  approached  the  pier,  behind  which 
several  hookers  were  moored  loading 
kelp,  a  characteristic  picture  met  our 
eyes  :  a  curragh,  or  canvas  canoe,  sunk 
low  in  the  water  under  a  mountain  or! 
black,  glistening  seaweed  fresh  from  tho 
rocks,  on  the  top  of  which,  as  on  a  load 
of  hay,  lay  on  his  face,  with  upturned 
feet,  an  islander  quietly  smoking,  while 
his  companions  in  the  bow  plied  the  oars. 
The  brown  hair  of  the  raw  cowhide  san- 
dals peculiar  to  these  islands,  where  the 
sharp  limestone  rock  forbids  the  bare 
feet  of  the  mainland,  showed  conspicu- 
ously on  the  upturned  feet.  These  san- 
dals, called  pampooties,  are  shaped  to  the 
foot  from  the  raw  hide,  and  kept  pliable 
in  water  when  not  in  wear;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Scandinavian  fish- 
curer,  Govertson,  said  he  had  seen  the 
same  foot-gear  among  the  Laps  in  the 
north  of  Norway,  and  that  the pampoo ties 
bore  the  same  name.  The  men  in  the 
curragh,  like  the  other  islanders,  wore 
short  trousers  made  of  stuff  woven  by 
hand-looms  from  the  island  wool  and 
dyed  light  blue,  a  long  waistcoat  of 
the  same  material,  and  no  coat,  for  no 
islandman  possesses  a  coat,  but  all  are 
at  times  in  their  shirtsleeves.  The  pier 
at  Kilronan,  where  large  hookers  were 
taking  in  cargoes  of  slag-like  kelp,  leads 
to  the  most  important  village  on  the 
islands ;  but  a  shorter  way  to  the  west- 
ern cliffs  is  to  be  obtained  by  pulling 
across  the  bay  in  a  curragh  to  Killeany. 
Killeany,  too,  is  a  better  place  to  land  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  at  once  a  glimpse  oi 
the  past  and  an  introduction  to  the  pres- 
ent of  Aran.  You  run  under  the  ivy- 
mantled  walls  of  a  sixteenth-century 
castle,  past  its  disused  water-gate  to  the 
quay,  where  a  newly  erected  apparatus 
for  boiling  tan  and  dipping  the  mackerel 
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nets  introduces  you  at  once  to  the  era  of 
progress,  the  work  directly  of  the  Rev. 
W.  8.  Green,  who,  acting  for  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  is  carrying  out 
with  great  ability  and  success  Mr.  Bal- 
four's policy  of  building  up  by  State 
guidance  and  aid  a  permanent  prosperity 
among  the  poverty-stricken  people  of 
the  West. 

A  glimpse  of  the  island  may  here  be 
given,  though  a  description  of  its  well- 
preserved  ancient  pagan  fortresses  and 
early  Christian  ecclesiastical  remains 
cannot  be  attempted.  Inishmore,  like 
the  two  smaller  islands,  Inishmaan  and 
Inisheer,  which  form  the  Aran  group, 
is  composed  of  layers  of  limestone  rock 
stratified  horizontally,  with  plain  signs 
of  glacial  action  in  the  gigantic  granite 
boulders  which  are  strewn  over  it,  car- 
ried down  from  the  distant  mountains  of 
Connemara  when  Aran  was  still  a  part 
of  the  mainland.  The  sheer  limestone 
cliffs,  which  face  the  open  Atlantic  to 
the  west,  slope  gradually  terrace  by  ter- 
race down  to  the  sheltered  eastern  side. 
Here  the  prevailing  west  wind  has  no 
power,  and  here  is  to  be  found  whatever 
cultivation  and  whatever  village  life 
there  is.  So  excellent  is  the  quality  of 
the  grass  that  grows  between  the  lime- 
stone blocks  and  on  the  thin  soil  of  the 
terraces  that  it  is  an  accepted  saying  in 
Connaught  that  "  the  lickings  of  Aran 
are  better  than  the  pastures  of  Conne- 
mara," a  saying  which  the  appearance 
of  the  cows  and  young  stock  amply  jus- 
tifies. 

Aran  has  been  called  by  the  people  of 
the  West  "the  island  of  flowers,"  and 
the  absence  of  trees  emphasizes  the 
effect  of  the  blossoming  plants  that  jewel 
every  crevice  of  the  grey  limestone 
slopes.  Landing  at  Killeany  and  push- 
ing across  the  island  to  the  western  cliffs, 
one  obtains  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
whole.  As  we  pulled  under  the  ivied 
castle  walls,  there  came  a  light  air 
breathing  off  shore,  and  faintly  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  white  clover,  meadow- 
sweet, honeysuckle  and  wild  rose.  The 
dark  ocean  sapphire  of  the  deep  sea 
changed  as  the  water  shoaled  to  semi- 
transparent  beryl,  through  which  the 
golden-brown     bladder-wrack     showed 


clear,  rising  gradually  above  the  level 
of  the  water  and  making  a  girdle  of 
color  to  the  gently  sloping  strands  of 
the  bay.  The  little  meadows  in  the 
stone-fenced  crofts,  as  we  began  to  push 
inland,  were  full  of  white  clover,  yellow 
bird's-foot  trefoil,  blue  fairyflax,  creamy- 
feathered  meadowsweet,  and  ruby-col- 
ored and  pink  wild  geranium.  The  rock 
walls,  which  rose  terrace  by  terrace, 
were  festooned  with  dark  ivy  and  starred 
with  pale  gold  of  honeysuckle  blossom 
and  delicate  pink  of  wild  roses. 

By  narrow  lanes,  rock  paven,  rock 
walled,  knee-deep  in  dark  green  luxuri- 
ance of  bracken  and  ferns  mixed  with 
flowering  brambles,  we  rose  to  a  sort  of 
tableland  that  consisted  of  horizontal 
beds  of  grey  limestone,  over  which 
spread  from  every  rift  and  crevice  the 
burnet-leafed  rose  whose  fragrant  and 
creamy-hued  blossoming  was  almost 
over.  Mixed  with  these  I  noticed  a  spe- 
cies of  creeping  bramble  or  dewberry, 
which  bears  an  edible  red  fruit,  known  in 
Aran  as  crubeens.  At  intervals  a  kind  of 
wild  geranium  lit  with  its  bright  crimson 
petals  the  gloomy  slabs  of  stone.  But 
soon,  the  ferns  began  to  claim  an  undi- 
vided empire.  The  maidenhair  fern, 
with  its  delicate  green  and  feathery  foli- 
age and  polished  black  stems,  fledged 
every  coign  of  vantage  and  filled  every 
crevice  in  the  grey  rocks.  Then,  as  at 
last  the  path  approached  the  Atlantic  to 
the  west,  the  vivid  emerald  of  the  sea 
spleenwort  choked  in  luxuriant  masses 
the  cracks  of  the  horizontal  limestone 
beds,  till  scattered  seapinks  succeeded, 
the  last  vegetation  on  the  ocean-facing, 
spray-beaten  cliffs  of  Inishmore.  Here 
I  found  two  islanders  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  sheer  wall  of  rock,  and  drop- 
ping their  lines  two  hundred  feet  down 
the  precipitous  cliff,  and  drawing  up 
from  the  tossing  surges  below,  glittering- 
scaled  bream  and  black  pollack  or  glas- 
son,  and  a  species  of  wrasse  which  they 
called  rock-connors.  These  fish,  they 
told  me,  they  use  at  home  or  dry  for 
occasional  sale  on  the  mainland. 

Up  to  this  point  the  absence  of  birds 
had  been  noticeable,  and  the  stillness, 
save  for  a  low  sea  murmur  that  never 
completely  died   away.     But   now   the 
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low  sea  murmur  changed  to  the  thunder 
of  league-long  rollers  on  the  sheer  cliffs, 
and  the  hollow  bellowing  in  the  caverns 
in  the  limestone  beneath  our  feet  of  the 
excavating  sea.  The  sky  was  blue,  but 
the  cliff  on  which  we  stood  was  wet 
with  continual  showers  of  spray  from 
blow-holes  in  the  sea-caves  and  open 
inlets  here  and  there,  where  the  surges 
had  beaten  their  way  a  little  distance 
through  the  rock  wall  that  breasted  their 
untiring  assault. 

On  the  western  cliffs  the  bird  life  of 
the  island  is  congregated.  On  the  low 
eastern  shore,  except  the  cry  of  a  soli- 
tary corncrake  from  one  of  the  little 
meadows  in  the  crofts,  there  was  no 
sign  of  birds.  On  the  cliffs  you  meet 
now  a  rock-pigeon  with  iridescent  neck 
flying  strongly  past,  now  a  red-billed 
chough,  and  as  you  look  down  into  any 
of  the  openings  where  the  waves  have 
hollowed  their  way  a  little  distance  in- 
land you  see  companies  of  hoarse-voiced 
sea-fowl  ranged  in  long  files,  black  guil- 
lemots, puffins,  white  kitti wakes  and 
many  a  gull  more,  on  the  ledges  of  the 
steep  rock  wall,  or  occasionally  floating 
like  snowflakes  across  the  depth  of  air 
from  precipice  to  precipice,  while  dark- 
green  cormorants  preen  their  plumage 
on  the  weedy  reefs  below. 

Far  away  to  the  left  one  descries  a 
line  of  low,  dark  rock  rising  out  of  the 
purple  ocean,  which  flashes  like  flint  and 
steel  where  it  strikes  on  the  westward 
scarp.  In  front,  the  immensity  of  the 
open  Atlantic  stretches  to  the  nearest 
mainland,  the  shores  of  North  America, 
thousands  of  miles  away.  At  your  feet 
the  giant  rollers  sweep  in,  their  curving 
necks  maned  with  "  the  hoar  sea's  infi- 
nite spray,"  "nokiris  dMg  ucizetov  Mvp," 
and  crash  with  lead-like  shock  on  the 
solid  bulwark  of  limestone.  Here  and 
there  a  red-winged,  black-bodied  hooker 
crawls  across  the  wrinkled  plain  of  sea. 
At  more  than  one  point  on  the  cliffs  rise 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  fastnesses 
of  what  pagan  race  who  shall  say  ? 
The  very  name  of  their  builders  has 
passed  away,  but  the  great  walls  yet  defy 
the  ravages  of  all-consuming  time. 

Returning  to  the  sheltered  eastern 
side  of  the   island,  with  its  jewelry  of 


flowers  and  its  network  of  little  stone- 
walled crofts  and  fields,  I  noted  that  the 
crops  this  year  look  well.  Potatoes 
promise  to  yield  heavily  ;  rye  is  evenly 
grown  and  well  advanced  ;  barley  is 
equally  good.  But  the  area  of  culti- 
vated land  that  fringes  the  grey  wilder- 
ness of  limestone  is  ridiculously  small 
for  the  number  of  the  population,  no 
less,  I  think,  than  three  thousand  ;  and, 
as  there  are  no  peat-bogs,  turf  has  to  be 
brought  in  hookers  from  the  mainland. 

Fish  has  always  been  an  article  of 
diet  as  long  as  there  are  potatoes,  for 
no  one  in  Aran  would  think  of  eating 
fish  with  bread.  But  of  the  wealth  of 
the  deep-sea  harvest  at  their  doors  the 
people  knew  nothing  till  this  year.  The 
success  of  the  spring  mackerel  fishing, 
an  experiment  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  and  the  aid  given 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  carry- 
ing out  the  beneficent  and  far-sighted 
plans  of  Mr.  Balfour,  has  opened  their 
eyes,  and  an  encouraging  sign  is  the 
fact,  which  I  saw  for  myself,  that  sev- 
eral owners  of  hookers  have,  at  their 
own  expense,  altered  and  fitted  out 
their  boats,  before  used  only  to  carry 
kelp  and  turf,  for  the  autumn  mackerel 
fishing.  The  people  of  Aran  have  seen 
strangers  from  Arklow  carrying  away 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  money  won  from 
the  waters  that  surround  their  island 
home,  and  the  object  lesson  has  done 
its  work.  If  this  can  be  done  by  Wick- 
low  men  the  men  of  Aran  do  not  intend 
to  be  left  far  behind. 

The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the 
experiment  of  the  spring  mackerel  fish- 
ing would  have  daunted  a  less  deter- 
mined man  than  the  representative  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Though 
the  Aran  islanders  are  good  fishermen, 
especially  those  of  Inishmaan  and 
Inisheer,  they  were  neither  disposed 
nor  equipped  to  undertake  an  experi- 
ment on  the  scale  of  that  planned  by 
Mr.  Green.  Accordingly  he  was  obliged 
to  subsidize  seven  boats  from  Arklow, 
with  experienced  skippers  and  crews,  to 
give  the  Aran  waters  a  fair  trial.  A 
single  hooker  from  the  island  joined 
them.  Two  boats  provided  by  Miss 
Skerritf;,  and  two  by  Miss   Mansfield, 
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were  manned  with  people  from  the 
mainland.  A  steamer  from  Galway  was 
subsidized  to  carry  the  fish.  An  ice- 
hulk  was  moored  off  the  island.  The 
extreme  severity  of  the  weather  seemed 
likely  to  render  useless  all  these  elab- 
orate preparations ;  and  until  April  6th 
the  experiment  was  unsuccessful.  Then 
it  was  that  the  first  take  of  six  thousand 
mackerel  put  heart  into  the  dispirited 
fishing  fleet.  Mr.  Green  had  proved 
his  powers  as  a  prophet ;  the  fish,  as 
he  had  foretold,  were  there.  Though 
stormy  weather  continued  and  the  boats 
could  get  out  only  once  or  twice  a  week, 
such  was  their  success  —  a  single  fine 
night  having  seen  a  take  of  seventy- 
three  thousand  fish,  which  were  safely 
despatched  by  rail  from  Galway  —  that 
the  Arklow  boats  earned  from  ,£430  for 
the  most  successful  crew  down  to  £300 
for  the  least  successful,  while  the  local 
boats,  with  their  untrained  crews, 
cleared  £70  each.  The  value  of  the 
spring  mackerel  fishing  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  next  j^ear  will  see  the 
Aran  islanders  throwing  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work  of  reaping  and 
garnering  the  rich  harvest  of  their  own 
seas. 

The  next  experiment  which  is  to  be 
tried  —  if  the  trial  has  not  already  be- 
gun —  is  the  herring  fishery.  The  Ark- 
low crews,  having  applied  for  a  subsidy 
and  having  been  refused,  were,  never- 
theless, when  I  was  on  Inishmore  in 
the  first  week  of  July,  coming  on  their 
own  account  to  try  their  fortune  again. 
Here,  one  may  observe  that  for  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  an  industry  may,  as 
in  this  case,  mean  to  give  the  required 
start,  and  be  the  means,  not  of  discour- 
aging, but  of  encouraging  and  develop- 
ing individual  effort,  and  consequent 
prosperity  and  independence.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  timely  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries  of  the  West  has 
begun.  An  Englishman  has  ordered 
two  boats  to  be  built  —  one  in  Galway 
(as  an  experiment)  and  one  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  —  and  their  crews  he  has  al- 
lowed to  be  selected  by  Mr.  Green  in 
South  Connemara. 

The  herring  fishery  then  has  yet  to 
be  tried ;  but  there  is  good  grou.nd  for 


hope.  The  autumn  mackerel  fishing, 
too,  will  be  an  experiment  made  attrac- 
tive by  the  success  of  the  spring. 
Everywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  not 
only  on  Aran  but  on  the  coast  of  South 
Connemara,  the  fishing  folk  are  waken- 
ing up  to  the  potentialities  of  prosperity 
which  lie  within  their  reach.  There  is 
a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hope 
breathed  into  the  listless  lives  of  the 
people,  and  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
realize  to  what  statesman  they  owe  the 
change. 

The  good  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  on  the  Aran  Islands  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  direct  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries.  Technical  edu- 
cation has  been  begun  ;  and  technical 
education,  not  theoretical  and  useless 
like  the  teaching  of  drawing  or  chem- 
istry to  country  yokels  in  England,  but 
eminently  practical  and  useful.  The 
school  of  Inishmore,  for  teaching  the 
children  the  mending  of  nets,  is  a  large 
building  of  corrugated  iron  lined  with 
felt  and  wood,  put  up  at  a  very  small 
cost.  The  skipper  of  one  of  the  Arklow 
boats  has  been  engaged  to  remain  as 
instructor.  The  children  are  trained  by 
him,  and  as  an  incentive  are  to  receive, 
as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  compe- 
tent menders,  one  penny  an  hour  for 
their  work ;  and  already  the  hope  of 
thus  becoming  wage-earners  has  had 
the  most  excellent  effect.  The  school- 
mistresses on  the  island  (it  may  be 
observed  that  the  national  schools  on  the 
island  are  taught  by  mistresses)  come 
to  the  instructor  for  a  special  class  every 
Saturday,  and  being  very  intelligent 
young  women,  will  soon  be  able  to 
teach  the  children  without  assistance. 
This  beginning  of  technical  education 
of  a  practical  kind  will  be,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  encouraged  and  aided  in  every 
way  by  the  government.  The  extension 
of  technical  education  in  connection 
with  the  national  schools  presents,  I 
think,  an  open  door  for  progress  in 
Ireland,  and  a  useful  hint  for  England, 
who,  in  this,  still  lags  behind.  The 
buildings  and  teachers  are  already  pro- 
vided, and  with  little  expense  large  re- 
sults can  be  obtained.  All  trouble  of 
boarding  and  lodging  children  would  be 
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by  this  system  got  rid  of.  The  Bal- 
timore school  is  no  doubt  a  success,  but 
it  has  had  the  advantage  of  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  placed  in  a 
centre  of  the  fishing  industry  where  the 
circumstances  foster  the  discussion  of 
business,  that  business  talk  which  is  so 
important  a  part  of  practical  technical 
education.  But  the  Baltimore  system 
is  too  costly  to  be  generally  adopted  ; 
whilst  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  tech- 
nical education,  whether  in  fishing  or 
agriculture,  strictly  adapted  to  the  need 
of  each  locality,  in  connection  with  the 
National  schools,  would  do  much  to  pre- 
pare the  rising  generation  to  take  a 
successful  part  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

The  need,  again,  of  regular  training 
to  make  good  fishermen  of  the  coast 
population  of  Connemara  is  testified  to 
by  the  best  judges,  who  say  it  will  take 
years  to  make  the  present  race  of  youths 
on  the  mainland,  fishermen  in  any  real 
sense  at  all.  Take  for  instance  the 
Glifden  men.  When  Miss  Skerritt  was 
persuaded  by  that  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent priest,  Father  Lynsky,  to  supply 
two  boats  to  Clifden,  she  sent  over  the 
builder  of  the  boats,  and  his  estimate  of 
the  Clifden  men  who  were  to  man  them 
is  expressed  by  his  opinion :  "  You 
might  as  well  give  them  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  at  once."  These  boats  were 
lent  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
on  condition  that  they  were  to  be 
manned  with  Clifden  men,  who  were  to 
be  trained  on  board  them.  But  here 
came  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting 
men  to  try  the  experiment.  The  un- 
conquerable Father  Lynsky  usefully 
exercised  his  authority.  He  literally 
pressed  six  men  against  their  will  into 
the  service  and  brought  them  out  to  the 
boat.  One,  however,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment obstinately  insisted  on  returning 
to  the  shore.  In  vain  Father  Lynsky 
put  on  pressure  ;  he  was  obliged  at  last 
to  give  it  up,  with  a  parting  threat  of 
retaliation  "  I'll  marry  you  to  a  widow. 
I  will,"  the  worst  temporal  punishment 
the  good  priest  could  devise.  When  out 
at  sea  in  rough  weather  for  the  first 
time,  the  skilled  skipper  had  to  put 
these  unskilled  and  terror-stricken 
hands   under   the    hatches    to  prevent 


them  from  being  drowned.  But  by  this 
time  they  have  gained  confidence,  the 
news  of  their  large  earnings  has  reached 
their  friends,  and  there  is  now  no  lack 
of  volunteers. 

Important  as  is  technical  education 
and  training,  there  is  something  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  development 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  West.  I  mean 
the  organization  of  the  market  all  along 
the  coast.  The  people  are  always  ask- 
ing for  large  boats  and  gear.  If  they 
had  them  (until  the  certainty  of  a  regu- 
lar market  is  secured),  they  would  use 
the  boats  for  carrying  kelp  and  turf,  the 
only  things  that  up  to  the  present  could 
pay.  Lobster  fishing,  of  course,  is  an 
exception,  and  this  is  carried  on  in  many 
places  with  great  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  good  market  for  live 
lobsters,  and  yet  the  people  do  not  ask 
for  lobster  pots,  etc.  They  work  hard 
at  the  lobsters,  as  they  do  at  kelp- 
making,  for  both  pay  well  and  above  all 
surely.  Here  a  word  of  warning  may 
be  given.  The  killing  of  very  small 
lobsters,  if  persisted  in,  will  ruin  the 
lobster-fishery.  The  fishermen  them- 
selves eat  the  lobsters  they  take  below 
the  legal  size  ;  but  even  the  legal  size 
is  too  small.  Better  marketing  arrange- 
ments, made  possible  by  better  steam 
communication,  would  set  things  right, 
and  the  people,  sure  of  a  market  for 
their  fish,  would  get  the  gear  and  boats 
themselves. 

What  is  really  required  is  a  sufficiently 
large  sum  from  government  to  subsidize 
a  line  of  steamers  to  call  regularly  at  all 
the  fishing  ports.  The  Norwegians 
have  subsidized  such  a  line  on  a  large 
scale  up  their  coast,  simply  because  they 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
roads  and  railways.  A  certain  amount 
of  steam  communication  exists.  It  re- 
quires, however,  to  be  focussed  to  the 
proper  centres.  In  this  way  first  must 
the  fisheries  of  the  West  be  developed. 
Harbors,  too,  are  wanted  at  many  places 
on  the  coast ;  half  the  harbor  works 
done  before  1S90-1  were  useless.  Money 
could  be  usefully  spent  in  special  works 
projected  by  a  skilled  man  who  thor- 
oughly knows  what  is  needed,  and  such 
a  man  the  government  fortunately  have 
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secured  in  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Green.  That 
mistakes  may  occur  if  local  influence  is 
paramount  is  shown  by  the  very  serious 
error  of  running  the  light  railway  inland 
by  way  of  Oughterard  to  Clifden  across 
a  region  of  uninhabited  bogs,  instead  of 
along  the  coast,  where  the  whole  popu- 
lation lies,  and  is  in  sore  need  of  means 
of  communication.  It  would  be  well 
even  now  to  run  a  line  from  Galway  to 
the  excellent  harbor  of  Cashla  Bay  in- 
stead of  from  Oughterard  to  Clifden. 

That  money  spent  in  light  railways  is 
useful  in  educating  the  people  in  habits 
of  steady  work  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  able  engineer 
who  is  making  the  line,  that  the  Achil 
men  employed  on  the  light  railroad  to 
Achil  Sound  were  at  first  worthless,  but 
have  now  become  first-rate  laborers, 
who  would  earn  good  wages  on  railway 
works  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the 
fresh-fish  supply  something  must  be  said 
about  trawling,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  now  beyond  question  that 
Clew  Bay  and  Blacksod  Bay  can  be 
fished  by  trawlers  at  a  profit.  This  year 
(I  take  this  from  the  general  talk  of  the 
people  of  the  coast),  fourteen  trawlers, 
English  and  French,  made  about  £100 
apiece  weekly  during  the  trawling  sea- 
son. 

If  the  fresh-fish  industry  is  to  be  de- 
veloped it  is  plain  that  either  steamers 
must  be  subsidized,  as  I  have  proposed, 
or  that  three  steamers  must  be  bought 
to  be  placed  first  at  one  place  and  then 
at  another,  as  may  be  required,  to 
gather  the  fish  and  bring  them  to  cen- 
tres of  railway  communication.  If,  for 
instance,  the  spring  mackerel  fishing 
should  be  started  next  year,  as  is  in- 
tended, at  Teelin,  in  Donegal,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  steamer  there  for  the 
few  weeks  of  the  season  to  run  the  fish 
to  the  nearest  port  where  there  is  rail- 
way communication. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  insist 
on  as  of  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Wrench,  who  is  improving 
the  stock  in  the  congested  districts  by 
the  introduction  of  good  blood,  uses 
with  excellent  effect  the   staff  of  the 


Land  Commission  to  assist  him.  Mr. 
Green,  who  is  engaged  in  the  far  more 
troublesome  and  heavy,  as  well  as  more 
important,  work  of  fisheries  develop- 
ment, has  no  staff  at  all,  and  as  the  work 
extends  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to 
do  everything  without  a  regular  staff  of 
men  to  assist  him  in  the  details  and  the 
correspondence.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  together  such  a  staff,  or 
in  putting  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Fisheries 
Board  at  his  disposal. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  spring  mackerel 
fishing  ;  and  what  I  have  said  applies 
equally  to  the  herring  fishery  and  the 
autumn  fishery  of  mackerel.  The  sun- 
fish  fishery  is  so  uncertain  and  irregular, 
that  beyond  the  preparation  of  proper 
gear  for  killing  at  spots  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  schools  of  these  great 
fish,  nothing  can  be  done. 

The  industry  of  curing  fish  (cod,  ling, 
and  mackerel)  is  of  high  potential  value, 
and  the  Norwegian  fishcurer,  provided 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  has 
already  given  instruction  in  Inishboffin, 
and  at  Ardmore  on  the  mainland. 
Large  quantities  of  cod  and  ling,  caught 
with  the  hook  and  line  from  curraghs, 
are  daily  brought  in,  and  excellent 
prices  are  being  obtained,  and  the  fisher- 
men, now  sure  of  a  market,  fish  with  an 
energy,  perseverance,  and  success  they 
had  not  shown  before. 

A  second  curer  has  been  engaged, 
and  the  work  of  instruction  in  curing 
will  be  continued  in  the  island  of  Inish- 
kea,  and  at  Portacloy,  in  North  Mayo, 
and  Teelin,  in  Donegal.  This  industry 
of  curing  cod  and  ling,  and  also  the 
curing  of  harvest  mackerel  for  the 
American  market,  admit  of  vast  devel- 
opment, and  will  give  much  regular 
employment  to  the  dense  population  of 
the  seacoast  and  islands.  Ireland  alone 
spends  £200,000  yearly  in  importing 
what  its  own  fishermen  could  supply. 
There  is  also  a  great  demand  for  cod,  at 
comparatively  high  prices,  in  Spain, 
especially  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces,  while  cured  mackerel  sell 
well  in  the  United  States.  How  this 
regular  and  well-paid  work  will  improve 
the  material  prosperity,  and  also  the 
morals  of  such  islanders  as  those  of  In- 
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ishkea,  no  one  will  need  to  be  told  who 
knows  how  much  enforced  idleness, 
varied  by  the  making,  the  smuggling, 
and  the  drinking  of  potheen  used  in  past 
years  to  occupy  their  time. 

All  the  islandmen,  being  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  curragh,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  fishing,  and  gener- 
ally of  the  management  of  hookers,  will 
throw  themselves  with  vigor  into  every 
part  of  the  fishing  industry  when  they 
find  they  have  a  market  for  what  they 
catch,  and  that  work  therefore  means 
money.  On  the  mainland,  too,  there 
are  numbers  of  hookers,  pookawns, 
and  glothiogues,  which,  with  little  cost, 
might  be  converted  into  fishing-boats, 
and  would  be  converted  if  there  was  a 
market  for  the  fish. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  kelp- 
makers'  industry.  This  will  be  bene- 
fited indirectly  but  very  considerably  by 
the  increased  employment  of  labor  on 
the  fisheries,  thereby  decreasing  the 
number  of  hands  engaged  in  kelp- 
making,  diminishing  the  output  of  kelp, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  putting 
up  the  price.  Of  the  extent  of  the 
kelp-making  industry  I  got  some  notion 
as  I  watched,  from  the  deck,  the  distant 
shore,  while  our  bows  were  threshing 
through  the  Atlantic  waves  on  the  way 
from  the  Aran  Islands  to  the  mainland 
at  Roundstone.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  along  the  rocky  coast  of  Conne- 
mara  rose  pillars  of  blue  smoke  from 
the  kelp  furnaces,  forming  a  floating 
veil  through  which  the  purple  mountain- 
peaks  beyond  showed  indistinct  and 
shadowy. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  success  of  the 
fishery  experiment  on  the  Aran  Islands  ; 
for  it  is  there  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  with  praiseworthy  caution, 
gradually  feeling  their  way  to  the  points 
of  least  resistance,  where  expenditure 
of  money  will  produce  permanent  re- 
sults, have  scored  an  immediate  and 
striking  success.  But  the  possibilities 
of  the  fishing  industry  on  the  whole  of 
the  western  coast  and  islands  are 
immense.  Nor  are  fishermen  (if  one 
excepts  Achil  and  certain  parts  of  the 
mainland  coast)  wanting.  The  fact  that 
the  Aran  Islanders  had  no  notion  of  the 


wealth  of  mackerel  that  could  be  taken 
from  their  waters  might  lead  to  the 
error  of  supposing  that  the  islanders 
there  and  elsewhere  are  not  good  fisher- 
men. They  are  often,  it  is  true,  not 
good  sailors,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing.  They  have  not  had  the  equip- 
ment for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  if  they 
had  had  the  equipment  they  had  no 
means  of  disposing  of  a  big  haul  of  fish. 
But  the  fishermen  of  Aran,  especially 
of  Inishmaan  and  Inisheer,  have  long 
pursued  with  success  hand -line  and 
long-line  fishing  near  their  own  shores, 
taking  great  numbers  of  cod  and  ling. 
Indeed,  long-line  fishing  and  hand-line 
fishing  has  been  carried  on  with  success 
in  all  the  islands  along  the  coast,  and 
what  is  needed  is  simply  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  curing  and  the 
means  of  getting  a  sure  market  for 
their  fish. 

The  fishing  is  done  chiefly  from  cur- 
raghs  or  canvas  canoes,  which  are  ad- 
mirable sea  boats,  and  will  live  in  a 
rough  sea  better  than  a  big  hooker,  ris- 
ing on  the  waves  like  seagulls.  I  have 
some  experience  of  curraghs,  having 
rowed  with  three  men  to  islands  many 
miles  out  from  the  mainland  ;  for  in- 
stance, from  Doogort  in  Achil  to  Duvil- 
laun  and  on  to  Inishkea,  where  the 
swift,  buoyant,  keelless  motion,  as  of  a 
live  thing,  made  the  leagues  of  broad- 
backed  rollers  a  delight  to  cross.  The 
oars  are  fitted  with  a  projecting  piece  of 
wood,  pierced  with  a  hole  which  re- 
ceives the  thowl-pin.  The  blades  are 
made  very  narrow,  I  suppose  to  avoid 
catching  the  wind.  Each  man  pulls  two 
oars.  In  addition  to  their  seaworthy 
qualities,  the  curraghs  have  the  merit  of 
very  light  weight,  which  enables  them 
to  be  carried  ashore  on  the  heads  of 
the  oarsmen  without  any  difficulty,  and, 
fragile  as  they  look,  they  are  safe  on  the 
most  rugged  coast  as  well  as  in  the 
roughest  sea.  Better  sailing  vessels 
than  their  lug-sailed  pookawns  and  little 
glothiogues  the  Western  fishermen  might 
easily  find,  but  scarcely  better  row-boats 
than  their  curraghs.  In  these  the  men 
of  Inishshark  and  Inishboffin  have  long 
been  used  to  pursue  and  kill  the  sun  fish, 
as  the  great  basking  shark  is  called.    In 
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these  the  lobster  fishers  of  Connemara 
will  venture  up  the  coast  for  weeks, 
camping  under  the  upturned  curragh, 
whose  tarred  canvas  supplies  a  rain- 
proof roof. 

The  great  need,  as  I  have  said,  is  not 
so  much  boats  and  gear,  as  a  convenient 
and  sure  market.  The  absence  of  resi- 
dent and  moneyed  landowners  who,  like 
Mr.  Allies  on  Inishboffin,  might  do 
much  for  their  people,  makes  govern- 
ment guidance  as  well  as  aid  neccessary. 
The  Western  islanders  and  coastmen 
have  no  idea  of  bettering  their  position  ; 
they  fish  when  they  have  need  ;  after  a 
big  take  they  enjoy  themselves  on  the 
proceeds,  never  putting  by  money. 
Theirs  is  a  primitive  and  contented  ex- 
istence. Often  pinched  by  poverty, 
they  are  at  times  able  to  spend  freely  in 
whiskey  and  tobacco  —  the  latter  of 
which,  indeed,  they  regard  not  as  a 
luxury,  but  as  a  necessity  of  life.  In 
considering  the  condition  of  the  Western 
islanders  one  must  not  ignore  an  impor- 
tant if  uncertain  source  of  gain.  The 
making  of  potheen,  or  illicit  whiskey,  is 
pursued  on  some  islands  as  a  regular 
business.  When  the  weather  is  stormy 
and  the  police  cannot  come  out  from 
the  mainland,  the  work  goes  on  apace. 
An  instructive  object  lesson  in  the  ex- 
penditure, on  whiskey  and  porter,  of 
the  islanders,  on  such  islands  as  Aran, 
is  afforded  by  watching  the  hookers 
discharge  their  cargo.  The  barrels 
would  not  be  there  if  there  was  no  one 
to  pay  for  and  empty  them.  On  islands 
like  Inishkea  the  people  with  unfailing 
Irish  hospitality  will  offer  you  a  jug  of 
XJOtheen  as  in  England  they  might  (if 
you  were  willing  to  pay  for  it)  offer  you 
a  jug  of  beer.  The  poor  Celt  of  Con- 
naught  receives  you  with  a  large  cour- 
tesy unknown  to  the  Saxon  peasant.  It 
is  the  veriest  nonsense  to  speak  of  such 
a  people  as  Hottentots  —  a  term  which 
is  much  more  truly  applicable,  though  I 
should  certainly  not  apply  it,  to  English 
agricultural  laborers.  For  intelligence, 
courage,  good  feeling,  there  is  positively 
no  comparison  between  the  average 
English  laborer  and  the  average  man  of 
the  coast  or  islands  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land. 


At  the  same  time  one  may  admit  their 
religious  ideas  are  in  places  somewhat 
primitive.  Something  very  like  fetish- 
ism might  have  been  found  not  long  ago 
in  Inishkea,  where  the  local  idol  used 
to  be  beaten,  with  the  object  of  teach- 
ing him  to  regard  the  worshippers' 
prayers  for  good  weather.  The  wooden 
image  of  the  Saint  Molaise,  known  as 
Father  Molash,  on  Inishmurray  in  Don- 
egal Bay,  has,  by  all  accounts,  passed 
unscathed  through  such  ordeals  as  that 
of  being  burned  under  a  turf  stack  by 
one  whose  prayer  had  gone  unanswered  ; 
and  again  of  being  carried  to  sea  and 
thrown  overboard  by  another  indignant 
worshipper,  an  ordeal  which  merely 
showed  that  the  saint  was  an  excel- 
lent swimmer,  for  he  was  back  in  his 
chapel  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Inishmurray,  as  might  be  expected 
after  this,  is  a  holy  island,  A  little 
earth  from  Inishmurray  thrown  on  a 
rough  sea,  will,  one  hears  from  the 
mainland  people,  calm  the  waves.  A 
turf  laid  on  a  stone  from  Inishmurray 
will  light  readily.  But,  at  all  events,  if 
his  religious  instincts  be  occasionally  a 
little  misdirected,  the  mind  of  the  West- 
ern peasant  is  not  wholly  occupied  with 
material  cares  and  pleasures.  The  dues 
he  pays  to  his  priest  might  shame  many 
a  wealthy  English  Protestant.  The 
purity  of  the  village  life  would  astonish 
any  one  whose  notions  were  formed  by 
a  study  of  peasant  morals  in  England, 
Wales,  or  Scotland.  The  priest's  rule 
is  still  absolute,  though  his  Circean 
powers  are  less  implicitly  believed  ; 
only  a  few  now  believe  that  he  can  raise 
the  dead,  and  one  seldom  hears  such 
statements,  at  one  time  common,  as 
"  He's  a  good  man,  Father  Lavelle  ;  he 
never  turned  a  man  into  a  goat  on  this 
island." 

The  islander's  diet  is  not  as  varied  or 
as  good  as  it  might  be.  I  have  always 
found  it  difficult  to  get  fish  to  eat  when 
visiting  islands  where  the  seas  teemed 
with  them.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, he  will  eat  fish  himself  only  as 
long  as  he  has  potatoes  to  eat  with  it. 
Furthermore,  he  dislikes  flat  fish  and 
confines  himself  chiefly  to  such  fish  as 
bream,  gurnard,  wrasse,  and  glasson  or 
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coalfish.  I  have  seen  the  sea  boiling 
with  schools  of  mackerel  off  Achil 
Island,  and  no  one  putting  out  to  catch 
them.  Again,  when  they  made  a  large 
take,  I  have  seen  —  years  ago,  it  is  true 
—  the  mackerel  rotting  on  the  beach 
when  they  might  have  been  preserved 
and  sold,  had  the  islander  understood 
how  to  ream  and  cure  the  fish,  and 
known  where  to  find  a  market.  The 
islanders  are  not  careful  to  preserve 
any  springs  of  water  there  may  be 
on  the  island.  They  will  even  wash 
their  clothes  at  a  spring  —  for  they  do 
not  drink  water  except  converted  into 
tea.  They  prefer  their  whiskey  raw, 
and  if  they  want  something  weaker, 
drink  milk.  There  are  a  fair  number 
of  wells  in  Aran,  for  water  is  to  be 
found  in  a  layer  of  shale  above  the  lime- 
stone ;  but  here  as  elsewhere  I  noticed 
little  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  water 
from  contamination.  By  one  of  the 
wells  a  pretty  picture  was  seen  not  long 
ago.  A  little  girl  of  six  taking  care  of 
two  babies  and  "  waiting  for  the  water," 
as  she  said,  and  when  a  little  collected 
on  the  shallow  well,  scooping  it  up  with 
a  mug  and  gradually  filling  a  churn 
which  her  mother  was  to  return  to 
fetch  home.  Even  on  Inishmore  in 
Aran  a  visitor  will  not  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day.  A  friend  told  me  of 
the  experiences  of  some  weeks'  stay 
last  year.  One  day  there  was  no  bread 
to  be  had.  The  baker,  it  seemed,  had 
gone  to  Gal  way  for  "  the  inside  of  a 
week,"  and  there  could  be  no  bread  got 
till  his  return.  Another  week  was  lived 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  leg  of 
mutton,  which  did  at  last  arrive.  Eggs, 
milk  and  cakes  baked  in  a  pot-oven,  that 
is,  a  three-legged  pot  heated  by  piling 
red-hot  turf  under  and  over  it,  are  usu- 
ally to  be  obtained. 

As  regards  the  relief  works  under- 
taken during  Mr.  Balfour's  administra- 
tion, they  have  been,  as  a  rule,  excel- 
lently well  planned  and  executed.  They 
have  not  only  supplied  an  immediate 
livelihood  to  a  population  reduced  for 
the  time  being  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, but  they  will  remain  a  lasting 
benefit  to  their  makers  and  to  their  de- 
scendants after  them.     Among  the  best 


of  the  works  of  permanent  usefulness 
is  the  new  harbor  at  Rusheen,  for  which 
the  Inishboffin  fishermen,  and  especially 
the  people  of  Rusheen,  are  deeply  grate- 
ful. Other  works  on  the  islands  might 
be  mentioned ;  for  instance,  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor  on  Inishturk, 
and  the  road-making  and  repairing  on 
Achil  and  the  Aran  Islands.  A  useful 
bit  of  expenditure,  which  however  be- 
longs to  another  category,  though  it,  too, 
is  due  to  Mr.  Balfour,  is  the  subsidizing 
of  the  steamer  between  Aran  and  Gal- 
way,  by  which  often  as  much  as  from 
seven  to  ten  tons  of  cod  and  ling  are 
shipped  in  a  single  day.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  errors  of  judgment. 
The  error  of  running  the  light  railway 
inland  to  Clifden  by  way  of  Oughterard, 
instead  of  along  the  coast  by  way  of 
Cashla  Bay,  has  been  to  some  extent 
repeated  in  the  extension  of  the  line 
that  is  to  join  Westport  to  Achil  Sound. 
This  line  ought  to,  but  does  not,  tap  the 
teeming  waters  of  that  richest  of  trawl- 
ing-grounds,  Blacksod  Bay,  and  so  sup- 
ply a  market  for  the  hardy  fishermen  of 
Inishkea,  and  encourage  fishing  among 
the  unenterprising  villagers  of  Achil. 
This  can  be  remedied  either  by  contin- 
uing the  line  from  Achil  Sound  to  Bel- 
mullet,  or  better,  perhaps,  by  running  a 
new  line  from  Ballinato  Belmullet,  thus 
opening  up  the  poorest  part  of  Con- 
naught,  the  district  of  Knockadaff,  and 
giving  access  to  the  market  not  only  to 
the  fisheries  of  Blacksod  Bay,  but  also 
to  the  fisheries  at  Broadhaven  and 
Portacloy,  where  fish-curing  will  soon 
be  going  on  under  the  instruction  of  a 
trained  curer  supplied  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

From  the  islands  and  the  coast  where 
I  began  my  inquiry,  I  went  inland.  The 
population  keeps  chiefly  to  the  coast, 
and  the  desolation  of  uninhabited  moun- 
tain and  bog  is  dreary.  The  mountains 
catch  the  clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
send  them  down  in  spouting  rain.  The 
outside  car  crawls  along  the  endless, 
unfenced  road.  Yet  there  are  compen- 
sations in  wild  scenery ,which  fixes  one's 
attention  even  in  the  prevailing  dull  or 
wet  weather,  and  is  magnificent  when 
the  sun  reigns  for  a  few  hours.  The  flora, 
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the  soil,  and  the  scenery  is  wholly  un- 
like what  one  sees  on  the  Aran  Islands. 
Here  the  rock  is  granite,  the  soil  is  black 
bog,  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  dark  bog- 
water  abound.  The  maidenhair  fern  is 
no  longer  found,  but  bushy  masses  of 
the  queenly  Osmunda  fern  fledge  with 
light-green  frondage  the  dark  streams. 
Tall  foxgloves  raise  their  spikes  of  pur- 
ple blossom  from  dense  undergrowth  of 
bracken.  Beds  of  yellow  flag-flowers, 
set  in  sword-like  leaves,  border  the  black 
water  of  the  rivers.  The  dark,  univer- 
sal bog  is  beginning  to  change  its  garb 
of  russet-brown  for  imperial  purple  of 
blossoming  heather.  Already  the  deli- 
cate pink  waxen  bells  of  the  cross- 
leafed  heath  begin  to  show.  Broad 
patches  of  ground  are  gay  with  deep 
gold  of  bog-asphodel,  varied  with  white 
streamers  of  bog-cotton.  The  sage- 
green  foliage  of  the  aromatic  bog-myrtle 
makes  a  scanty  coppice  here  and  there. 
Orchises,  purple  and  pink  and  white, 
paint  the  brown  levels.  Soft  spots  in  the 
bog  are  delicately  colored  with  the  poet's 
"  little  marsh-plant  tender  green,  and 
pricked  at  lip  with  tender  red."  Beds 
of  exquisitely  branched  white  moss  form 
in  places  a  background  to  rosy  heather- 
blossom.  From  time  to  time  one  comes 
on  loughs  of  black  bog-water,  mirroring 
the  changeful  sky,  and  covered  for  yards 
from  the  shore  with  water-lilies,  which 
light  with  starry  white  cups  the  smooth 
green  of  their  broad  leaves.  In  some  of 
the  loughs  there  are  little  islands  so 
densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge  that 
the  trees  seem  to  rise  directly  out  of  the 
glassy  blackness.  At  intervals  the 
mountain  rivers  leap  down  their  boul- 
dered  beds,  the  dark  water  "  crested 
with  tawny  foam,  like  the  mane  of  a 
chestnut  steed."  Nowhere  is  there  any 
sign  of  man,  except  where  the  perpen- 
dicular black  walls  of  the  turf  cutting  are 
marked  like  courses  of  masonry  by  the 
strokes  of  the  turf-slane. 

Beyond  and  above  the  bog  the  wild 
outline  of  the  grey  granite  mountains 
rises  in  fantastic  forms.  Down  the 
steep  mountain  walls  cascade  the  rain- 
fed  streams,  seen  from  afar  marking 
the  green  velvet  of  the  grass  slopes  like 
skeins  of  white  wool ;  white  specks  or 


black  dots,  faintly  seen,  occasionally 
vary  the  hillsides  where  sheep  or  cattle 
are  grazing.  The  bright  rain-washed 
emerald  of  the  sunlit  steeps  is  darkened 
with  moving  shadows  as  the  flying 
clouds  pass  over.  The  farther  moun- 
tains are  amethyst  hued,  deepening  to 
a  dull  violet  blue  where  the  shadows  lie 
in  the  hollows  of  the  glens.  The  high 
peaks  are  scarfed  with  white  cloud. 
This  is  when  there  is  open  sunshine. 
The  prevailing  weather  is  cloudy,  and 
the  grey  sky  of  the  west,  the  soft  clear 
air  is  full  of  subdued  light,  have  their 
own  peculiar  charm. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  long  fjords,  by  which  the 
Atlantic  reaches  far  into  the  land. 
There  the  power  of  the  far  ocean  is  felt 
as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  bares 
or  covers  the  golden  brown  girdle  of 
seaweed  that  edges  those  mountain- 
bosomed  waters,  a  soft  steel-grey  on 
cloudy  days,  a  sapphire  blue  when  a 
cloudless  sky  bends  over  them.  Into 
the  fjord  rush  brown  rivers  loved  of 
salmon  and  white  trout.  Follow  up  one 
of  these  rivers,  with  its  tawny  cascades 
foaming  between  glittering  boulders  of 
granite.  By  its  side  you  will  find  beds 
of  Osmunda  fern  flourishing  breast- 
high.  On  the  grey  boulders,  where 
there  is  peat  enough  to  give  root-hold, 
blushes  the  rosy  heath  mixed  with  pur- 
ple heather.  Then,  as  you  advance,  the 
glen  is  filled  with  dense  greenery  of  oak 
and  mountain-ash,  whose  berries  are 
beginning  to  color,  and  silver-glinting 
trunks  of  birch,  while  bright  blossoms 
of  red  wild  rose  blaze  over  the  silvery 
granite  rocks  or  look  down  through  lat- 
ticing leaves  upon  the  brown  swirl  of 
the  pool  beneath  a  fall. 

Following  up  such  a  glen,  not  in  Con- 
nemara,  but  near  Achil  Sound,  you  will 
often  find  yourself  up  to  your  shoulders 
in  coppices  of  magnificent  pale-flowered 
Mediterranean  heath,  which  grows  in 
great  luxuriance  all  over  this  part  of 
Mayo,  as  well  as  in  Galway*  The  fish- 
ermen of  Inishkea  use  the  stems  of 
this  heath  to  make  their  lobster-pots, 
having  observed,  they  will  tell  you, 
that  they  look  just  like  stems  of  sea- 
weed in  the  water,  and  do  not  arouse 
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the  suspicion  of  the  most  experienced 
lobster. 

But  it  was  not  for  scenery,  though  I 
enjoyed  it,  by  the  way,  and  intend  my 
descriptions  as  a  hint  to  the  nature-lov- 
ino-  tourist,  that  I  came  to  Connaught. 
The  second  good  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  second  only  to  the 
supremely  important  development  of 
fisheries,  is  to  be  studied  with  most  ad- 
vantage at  such  centres  as  Achil  Sound, 
Newport,  and  Swinford.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  horses  and  other  livestock 
of  the  poor  population  of  Connaught,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  best  blood  —  an 
improvement  which  is  being  actively 
pushed  forward  by  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  and  Mr.  Wrench  —  ought 
to  have  been  begun  years  ago.  The 
degeneration  is  deplorable.  The  people 
regard  only  the  cheapness  of  the  service, 
and  have  not  the  faintest  perception  of 
the  law  of  heredity.  The  result  is  that 
a  more  diminutive  and  wretched  lot  of 
animals  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
The  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
sent  a  Hackney  and  an  Arab  to  stand  at 
Achil  Sound.  The  people,  taken  by  the 
superior  size,  almost  invariably  prefer 
the  Hackney.  The  Arab,  however, 
would  get  good  polo  ponies,  and  for 
these  there  is  a  growing  demand  from 
England.  The  Achil  horses,  and  those 
of  the  neighboring  mainland,  run  wild 
on  the  bogs  and  mountains,  and  the 
first  step  I  would  recommend  to  the 
board  would  be  to  spend  a  few  hundred 
pounds  in  buying  up  the  wretched  stal- 
lions that  range  over  the  bogs,  either 
killing  them  or  selling  them  out  of  the 
country.  From  £10  to  £15  each,  as  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  would  be  counted  a 
good  price.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
instruct  the  people  against  the  error  of 
working  the  young  colts  too  early,  a 
custom  which  has  ruined  the  fore  legs  of 
the  whole  race.  The  cattle  and  pigs, 
again,  are  wretched.  The  best  breed  of 
cattle  for  Achil  and  the  whole  region  up 
to  Belmullet  would  be  the  West  High- 
land. The  Polled  Angus  have  been  tried, 
but  are  found  too  delicate.  I  would 
suggest  the  establishment  of  stud-farms 
at  convenient  centres,  where  Hackney 
and  Arab  horses,  West  Highland  bulls, 
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Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  boars,  might  be 
kept  under  an  experienced  man.  From 
one  stud-farm  the  animals  might  be 
moved  to  another,  when  a  change  of 
blood  was  considered  desirable. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
to  contend  with  considerable  difficulties. 
The  people,  for  this  first  year,  have  been 
suspicious  and  unable  to  understand  that 
what  the  government  have  provided  is 
really  meant  for  their  advantage.  What 
has  done  most  already  to  open  their 
eyes  is  the  fact  that,  while  two  to  three 
guineas  is  charged  to  those  over  £20 
valuation  for  the  use  of  a  horse,  the 
poorer  man  gets  the  same  for  five  shil- 
lings. Some  of  the  horses,  for  instance 
the  horse  at  Newport,  have  been  largely 
used  at  the  higher  fee,  and  the  obvious 
reflection  of  the  peasant  is,  If  it  is  worth 
two  guineas  to  his  honor  the  magistrate 
or  the  county  inspector  it  is  worth  five 
shillings  to  me.  The  cogent  logic  of 
results  will  add  force  to  this  reflection 
next  year.  The  fact  that  the  fee  has  to 
be  paid  in  advance  has  also  militated 
against  the  popularity  of  the  system,  for 
all  through  the  West  the  "  foal  bargain  " 
obtains,  that  is,  payment  on  results. 

At  Swinford  I  found  the  same  diffi- 
culties existed.  Nevertheless  a  large 
number  of  bulls  —  twelve  shorthorns 
and  one  Aberdeen  Angus  —  provided  by 
the  board  have  been  sold  at  cost  price 
to  farmers  on  the  usual  conditions1  and 
are  established  in  the  neighborhood  and 
highly  appreciated.  The  same  appreci- 
ation is  extended  to  the  Hackney  who 
stands  in  the  town,  while  a  beginning 
has  been  made  of  the  improvement  of 
the  diminutive  asses  which  the  people 
use  in  that  locality,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Spanish  Jack.  Though  he  is  a 
giant  in  size  and  strength  compared  to 
the  asses  of  the  country,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  have  frequently  seen  much 
larger  Jacks  in  Spain,  with  much  better 
points.  It  would  be  well  if,  instead  of 
merely  improving  the  breed  of  the  asses, 
the  board  would  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  mules,  which  would  bring  a  high 
price  and  find  a  ready  market.    A  stud- 

1  People  of  the  congested  districts  under  £20 
valuation  are  entitled  tothe  use  of  the  bulls  at  the 
fee  of  half-a-crown. 
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farm  could  be  established  and  worked 
with  great  advantage  at  Swinford.  The 
farm  stock  of  all  kinds  is  very  poor, 
though  no  doubt  better  than  that  of 
Achil  and  Belmullet.  Pigs  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  livestock  of  the 
country,  and  the  introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  Yorkshire  boars,  which 
might  be  entrusted  to  farmers  in  various 
localities,  on  the  same  sort  of  conditions 
as  the  bulls,  would  be  an  important 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  practical  suggestion.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society's  prize  holdings' 
system,  which  has  been  already  tried 
with  remarkable  success  at  Swinford, 
might  be  adopted  and  applied  through- 
out the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  Con- 
naught  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  of- 
fered, in  1891,  eighteen  prizes,  amount- 
ing to  £27  in  all,  to  small  farmers, 
within  four  statute  miles  of  Swinford, 
who  should  most  faithfully  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  society's  instructor, 
that  is,  work  their  holdings  best  and 
keep  them  freest  of  weeds.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  farmers  entered 
for  these  prizes,  and  a  remarkable  im- 
provement was  the  result  of  the  pressure 
of  competition.  The  winner  of  the  first 
prize  and  the  society's  silver  medal 
was  a  small  farmer,  who  formerly  went 
to  England  for  the  harvest,  but  who  for 
the  last  few  years  has  remained  at  home 
and  put  his  whole  labor  into  his  farm. 
The  result  is  that  though  he  has  only 
eleven  acres  of  bog-land,  and  pays 
.£7  los.  rent,  he  is  better  off,  in  his  own 
opinion,  than  he  was  when  he  went  to 
England,  and  is  indeed  a  thriving  man. 
His  chief  crops,  in  1891,  were  nearly 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
three  and  a  quarter  acres  of  oats,  but  he 
also  grew  wheat,  rye,  turnips,  mangolds, 
and  cabbage.  He  tills  his  land  well 
and  weeds  it  thoroughly.  If  tenants  by 
means  of  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment given  by  a  number  of  practical 
agricultural  instructors  established  at 
suitable  centres  could  be  taught  to  live 
and  prosper  on  small  farms,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  inland  congested  districts 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  removed. 
The  fact  is  the  small  farmers  do  not 


at  present  know  how  to  farm,  and  too 
commonly  do  not  attempt  to  put  suffi- 
cient labor  into  their  holdings.  Their 
fields  are  as  a  rule  choked  with  weeds. 
They  do  not  realize  that  this  means 
loss.  Much  surely  might  be  done  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  extend 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  admirable 
experiment ;  and,  indeed,  this  would 
be  no  change  of  practice,  for  one  must 
remember  that  in  the  matter  of  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  sires  it  was  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  that  showed  the 
way. 

The  crops  I  saw  this  year  throughout 
the  West  promised  well  ;  but  the  pota- 
toes, almost  invariably  sown  in  lazy 
beds,  not  in  drills,  were  a  tangle  of 
weeds,  and  the  same,  though  to  a  some- 
what less  extent,  may  be  said  of  the  state 
of  the  oats  and  rye.  These  weeds  will 
ripen  and  shed  their  seed,  as  weeds 
have  always  done,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  Connaught. 

That  the  development  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship by  the  Land  Purchase  Acts 
has  operated  to  improve  the  treatment 
of  their  farms  by  the  people  may  be 
seen  on  a  barren  mountain  estate,  not 
far  off  the  road  to  Poxford,  where  the 
tenants  have  bought  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act  and  are  rapidly  improving 
their  farms,  the  magic  of  property  hav- 
ing made  them  industrious  as  well  as 
contented. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  will  no  doubt 
find  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  effectively  supple- 
mented by  Mr.  Balfour's  Land  Purchase 
Act,  which  only  requires  to  have  a  few 
hindrances  removed  in  order  to  work 
freely.  Of  these  hindrances  the  most 
important  are  the  deterrent  guarantee 
clauses  which  may  be  waived  without 
danger  to  the  taxpayer,  when  one  re- 
members that  the  government  has  as 
security  not  only  the  landlord's  interest 
in  a  farm,  but  also  the  tenant's,  which 
is  always  considerable,  and  often  not 
far  short  of  the  same  value .  This  would 
dispose  of  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  peasant  proprietorship  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  buyer.  The 
chief  obstacle  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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the. seller  is  the  mode  of  the  payment, 
and  landlords  would  sell  much  more 
readily  if  they  were  paid  in  cash  and  in 
full  instead  of  in  land-stock  and  in  the 
present  rather  unsatisfactory  manner. 
That  the  people  are  anxious  to  become 
owners  of  their  land  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  I  am  certain  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  would  have  a  very  rough  recep- 
tion, closely  resembling  Mr.  Dillon's 
recent  experiences  when  rescued  by  the 
police  from  the  men  of  Ballina,  if  he 
were  to  explain  that  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, in  common  with  any  form  of  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  was  a  "  leprous 
distilment"  to  an  audience  of  Con- 
naught  peasants. 

The  improvement  of  the  peasant's 
livestock  by  the  introduction  of  the  best 
blood  is,  together  with  the  development 
of  the  fisheries,  the  bulk  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
up  to  the  present  time.  They  have,  it 
is  true,  paved  their  way  to  a  standpoint 
of  knowledge,  from  which  they  may 
best  approach  the  whole  complicated 
problem  that,  has  to  be  solved  by  ex- 
haustive enquiries  into  the  conditions  of 
life  among  the  people  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal.  But  in  the  development 
of  manufactures,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  labor,  lies,  it  is  plain,  one 
important  means  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion in  the  districts  under  consideration. 

Not  far  from  Swinford  at  the  village 
of  Foxford,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Moy,  an  admirable  example  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  may  be  seen.  Within 
the  gates  of  the  Convent  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Morrogh  Bernard,  this  enterprise,  which 
is  at  once  a  manufactory  of  woollen 
goods  and  an  industrial  school  for  the 
poor  of  the  district,  has  been  started  by 
the  clever  and  courageous  lady  superior. 
Mrs.  Bernard  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  the  whole  working  of  the  establish- 
ment. There,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
machinery  and  the  motive  power  of  the 
river  Moy,  they  card,  spin,  and  weave 
into  blankets,  frieze,  and  flannel  the 
wool  produced  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. The  looms  started  on  April 
24th  of  the  present  year,  and  already  a 
number  of  the  then  untrained  girls  are 


able  to  turn  out  excellent  woollen  goods. 
Of  course  the  buildings  and  machinery 
have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  over 
£8,800  having  been,  as  I  gathered,  al- 
ready spent.  The  total  expense  when 
all  is  completed  will  not  fall  far  short 
of  £10,000.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  here  an  opportunity  of  aid- 
ing the  development  of  the  woollen 
industry  for  which  Ireland  was  once 
celebrated,  before  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  manufacturers  was  allowed  to 
destroy  her  industries.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  might  well  give  a  large 
grant,  say  £7,000,  or  at  the  worst  lend 
£7,000  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
money  is  lent  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts.  Furthermore,  instead  of  the 
unsatisfactory  capitation  grant  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  alternative,  they 
might  adopt  the  method  found  success- 
ful by  Continental  governments  and 
give  a  liberal  bounty  on  every  yard  of 
cloth  produced.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  girls'  school,  which  is  also  managed 
and  taught  by  the  sisters,  is  an  example 
of  judicious  and  thorough  training  in 
what  will  be  useful  to  the  girls  in  after 
life.  The  needlework  far  surpasses  in 
excellence  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment examiners,  as  will  be  easily 
understood  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
girls  supply  large  quantities  of  first-rate 
work  to  the  Dublin  shops.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  under  the  intelligent 
and  judicious  rule  of  the  sisters,  the  at- 
tendance has  grown  from  seventy  last 
August,  when  the  school  was  taken, 
to  two  hundred  and  sixteen  at  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Foxford  I  visited  a  small  congested 
estate  called  Blnenanny,  perhaps  as 
striking  an  instance  as  could  be  found 
of  high  rent,  over-population,  and  long- 
continued  intermarriage.  The  people 
are  undoubtedly  unable  to  live  out  of 
their  holdings.  The  men  go  to  Scotland 
or  England  for  the  harvest  and  bring 
back  £10  or  so.  On  this  and  the 
produce  of  the  land  these  poor  tenants* 
exist.  On  an  average  they  have  clost 
upon  two  statute  acres  each,  as  far  as  1 
could  judge.  On  this  they  grow  pota- 
toes, and  some  manage  to  feed  a  cow 
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and  rear  a  calf.  They  have  plenty  of 
turf  from  the  bog  in  front  of  their 
houses.  They  pay,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  from  £2  to  £3  a  year  —  for  the 
land  and  house.  Having  pointed  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  they  cannot  live  on 
the  produce  of  the  holdings  after  paying 
the  rent,  one  may  safely  go  further  and 
say  they  cannot  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  holdings  though  all  rent  whatsoever 
were  remitted.  Put  them  on  the  hold- 
ings rent  free  and  shut  them  off  from 
external  employment,  and  they  would 
starve.  But  the  question  arises,  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect,  say,  two  acres  of 
land  to  support  a  family?  And  another 
and  not  less  important  question  follows, 
Is,  after  all,  a  rent  of  about  one  shilling 
a  week  excessive  for,  say,  two  acres  of 
land  and  a  house  with,  in  most  cases, 
rights  of  free  fuel  from  the  adjacent 
bog  ?  This  is  really  the  common  posi- 
tion of  rent  in  the  congested  districts. 
Kemit  the  rent  and,  without  employ- 
ment outside  their  own  land,  the  people 
would  still  starve.  And  yet  the  rent  is 
scarcely  in  itself  excessive.  For  con- 
sider that  it  is  generally  possible  to 
grow  on  a  single  acre  of  land  £7  to  £10 
worth  of  potatoes.  The  people,  it  is 
true,  are  clad  in  rags,  and  live  in  a  man- 
ner that  seems  miserable  to  English 
eyes  ;  but  the  real  cause  is  subdivision 
rather  than  excessive  rent.  No  doubt 
these  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  pay 
any  rent  out  of  the  produce  of  their 
diminutive  holdings  ;  but  they  could  if 
they  had  ten  or  twelve  acres  each,  and 
worked  them  properly  like  the  tenant 
who  won  the  silver  medal  at  Swinford, 
who  thrives  on  eleven  acres  after  pay- 
ing £7  15s.  rent.  Judicious  migration 
(emigration  being  ruled  out)  is  the  only 
remedy,  unless,  as  the  good  sisters  are 
endeavoring  to  do  at  Foxford,  manu- 
factures can  be  fostered  and  developed. 
The  fact  is,  holdings  under  £4  a  year 
—  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  the  limit 
higher  —  can  hardly  be  considered 
farms,  and  can  certainly  not  support  a 
family  without  earnings  from  outside. 
Rinenanny  is  an  exceptional  case  of 
congestion  and,  as  things  go,  high  rent ; 
but  I  think  that  even  here  there  is  room 
for  reflection   before  laying  the  whole 


blame  on  the  landlords'  shoulders.  Not 
that  I  am  disposed  to  defend  the  land- 
lord ;  for,  compared  with  the  prices  ob- 
taining in  the  neighborhood,  the  rent 
for  such  small  patches  of  land  is  very 
high.  And  if,  as  I  heard,  the  meadow- 
land,  of  which  they  once  held  two  or 
three  acres  each,  was  taken  from  the 
tenants  by  a  former  landlord  in  1863, 
and  the  rent  reduced  only  by  fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  on  each  holding,  they 
have  reason  to  complain.  There  are 
about  forty -eight  families,  consisting  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
they  certainly  cannot  live  on  one  hun- 
dred and  five  statute  acres  of  arable  land 
even  with  free  turf  added.  I  dwell  on 
this  case  because  it  forcibly  illustrates 
the  fact  that  rent  has  practically  but 
little  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  congested  districts. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  of 
Irish  poverty  can  be  solved  without 
emigration,  and  that  in  due  time  it  will 
be  solved  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  if  that  board  keeps  true  to  the 
sound  economic  methods,  the  gradual 
and  careful  application  of  State  aid,  for 
which  Mr.  Balfour  is  responsible.  Mr. 
Balfour's  methods  may  be  condemned 
by  some  as  State  Socialism  ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  his  Land  Purchase  Act, 
in  common  with  his  Congested  Districts 
Act  (of  which  it  is  really  a  part),  tends 
to  develop  a  sane  and  strong  individual- 
ism in  those  who  are  partakers  of  its 
benefits.  But  whatever  objections  may 
be  made  by  carping  critics,  the  facts  are 
certain  that  he  has  opened  up  ever- 
increasing  possibilities  of  prosperity  and 
independence  for  the  thousands  of  pov- 
erty-stricken dwellers  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Western  ocean  ; 
and  that,  much  more  gradually  it  is 
true,  but  not  less  surely,  he  is  doing  the 
same  for  the  peasantry  of  the  inland 
country. 

Mr.  Balfour's  experience  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  among  the  crofters  of 
Scotland  has,  no  doubt,  helped  him  to 
enter  into  and  understand,  as  no  En- 
glish statesman  has  done  before,  the 
problem  of  the  congested  districts.  But 
this  does  not  diminish  the  merit  of  his 
success.      To    be    the   first  of  British 
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statesmen  to  study  and  understand  the 
economics  of  the  Irish  problem,  to  be 
the  first  to  find  the  true  solution,  is  an 
achievement  that  entitles  a  man  to  a 
place  among  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  And  this  in  sim- 
ple truth  is  Mr.  Balfour's  achievement. 
John  Verschoyle. 


From  The  Argosy. 
WHEN  THE  CENTURY  WAS  YOUNG. 


In  the  latter  years  of  her  life  Miss 
Morris  lived  at  the  small  seaport  of 
Aberderry,  and  now  and  then  took 
lodgers.  She  was  comfortably  off,  and 
had  small  need  of  swelling  her  income 
by  these  means,  but  she  did  so  chiefly 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  large  circle 
of  friends,  both  in  her  own  grade  and  a 
higher,  by  all  of  whom  alike  she  was 
looked  up  to  and  respected. 

Her  late  father  was  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  what  had  been  a  long 
established  family  of  substantial  land- 
owners, from  whose  hands  their  lands 
had  passed  farm  by  farm  away,  leaving 
him  only  the  owner  of  one  farm ,  which 
had  once  been  the  centre  of  a  good  es- 
tate. This  farm  lay  in  near  proximity 
to  Powys  Court,  and  Mr.  Powys,  of 
whom  mention  will  presently  be  made, 
had  much  partiality  for  this  old  neigh- 
bor of  his,  who  had  seen  better  days, 
and  whose  lands,  and  those  of  his  fore- 
fathers, were  nearly  all  incorporated  in 
the  Powys  estates.  To  Miss  Morris 
herself  this  regard  had  been  the  more 
warmly  extended  that  she  had  been 
foster-sister  to  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family.  With  that  much-loved 
family  she  had  suffered  and  rejoiced, 
and  although  not,  of  course,  on  a  social 
equality  with  them,  she  had  been  held 
by  them  in  high  affection  and  esteem. 
She  had  received  such  education  as  the 
remote  district  in  which  she  lived  af- 
forded, and  this  had  been  to  some  extent 
supplemented  by  her  companionship 
with  Miss  Lucie.  The  stamp  of  refined 
influences  was  unmistakably  on  her, 
while  of  the  larger  education  given  by  a 
varied  experience  working  on  a  good 


heart,  she  had,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
one  I  ever  knew. 

When  we  were  in  quarantine  from 
the  measles,  in  her  lodgings,  last  year, 
she  would  often  tell  us  stories  of  days 
when  the  country  was  wilder  and  more 
lawless  than  it  now  is,  and  this  that  I 
give,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  it,  in  her 
own  words,  is  one  of  them. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl,  said  Miss 
Morris,  times  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  now.  The  century  and  I 
were  in  our  teens  together,  and  in  re- 
mote country  places  like  Glenarthney, 
where  I  lived  with  my  parents,  little 
offences  against  the  law  were  practised 
now  and  again  without  much  notice 
being  taken  ;  or  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
find  a  hiding-place  from  justice.  I  do 
not  say  a  word  against  the  laws  as  they 
are  now.  They  are,  of  course,  very  nice 
and  proper,  and  where  should  we  be 
without  them?  But  in  those  days  they 
were  very  hard  in  some  cases,  especially 
on  the  poor,  and  if  the  more  humane 
among  the  gentry  were  content  some- 
times ,  instead  of  prosecuting  at  the  first 
offence,  to  send  warnings  to  the  culprit ; 
not  direct,  of  course,  but  conveyed 
through  trustworthy  agents,  in  some 
way  or  other  ;  I  think  it  was  very  much 
to  their  credit.  If  they  thought  a  little 
less  of  the  guilt  it  was  because  they 
considered  the  temptation  more,  and 
that  seems  only  like  the  mercy  taught 
us  in  the  Gospel.  If,  where  the  offence 
was  small  and  the  punishment  great, 
they  gave  people  something  more  than 
one  chance,  it  was,  I  think,  the  best 
justice  in  the  sight  of  God.  Now, 
you  must  not  suppose  from  this  that 
Glenarthney  was  full  of  bad  people.  It 
was  just  the  other  way.  The  poor  rates 
were  low  and  there  was  little  crime. 
Half  the  parish  belonged,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  to  Mr.  Powys,  and  a 
better  landlord,  more  active,  or  more 
beloved,  was  never  known. 

But  some  bad  people  will  always  be 
found,  and  there  were  a  very  wild  lot 
in  those  days  living  in  a  small  kind  of 
hamlet  or  ravine  that  ran  up  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills.    It  was,  I  think,  waste 
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land,  belonging  to  no  one  in  particular  — 
the  crown,  perhaps  —  but  there  were 
plantations  near  full  of  game,  and  higher 
up  it  opened  right  on  to  a  kind  of  table- 
land on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  was  a  large  sheep-walk.  All 
that  part  is  hilly  country,  and  desolate 
enough  to  a  stranger  ;  but  cottages  and 
small  tenements  are  scattered  up  and 
down  it,  half  out  of  sight  until  you  are 
close  upon  them  ;  and  there  was  a  little 
cluster  of  dwellings,  some  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  huts,  in  this  ravine,  and  two 
families  had  made  a  kind  of  little  colony 
there  —  the  Phillips  and  the  Duntzes. 
There  were  farriers,  and  jockeys,  and 
different  trades  among  them,  but  they 
were  very  handy  to  the  sheep-walks 
and  game,  and  the  saying  was  that  al- 
though they  were  idle  and  poor,  they 
knew  the  taste  of  mutton-chops  and 
hare-soup  as  well  as  some  of  their  bet- 
ters did. 

In  fact,  they  really  were  incorrigible 
poachers,  and  smugglers  as  well,  and 
the  Phillips,  men  and  women,  too, 
were  a  real  bad  lot  in  a  great  many 
ways  —  dishonesty,  and  what  not  ;  and 
Mr.  Powys  thought  very  ill  of  them,  and 
tried  to  get  rid  of  them  from  the  parish, 
only  they  were  cunning  as  well  as  bold. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  always  said  the 
Duntzes  had  good  stuff  in  them.  If 
they  once  gave  their  word  it  was  to  be 
trusted  ;  they  were  brave  and  less  cring- 
ing than  those  others  ;  they  were  good 
to  one  another  and  to  any  one  else  who 
would  let  them  alone,  and  it  seemed 
they  had  a  great  attachment  to  that  wild 
spot  among  the  Welsh  hills.  Some  said 
there  was  good  blood  in  them,  however 
they  came  by  it,  but  I  know  nothing  of 
that ;  it  was  an  old  story  before  my 
time,  and  although  Duntze  is  an  En- 
glish, or  rather  foreign,  name,  they 
were  Welsh  in  everything  besides. 

Now,  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child, 
two  of  these  men,  one  from  each  family, 
were  taken  up  for  sheep-stealing,  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  it,  for  so  the  law 
then  was,  and  a  very  shocking  one  it 
was,  too.  Mr.  Powys  took  it  to  heart 
uncommonly,  and  worked  hard  to  get 
them  off.  They  were  both  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  little  younger  than  him- 


self, and  he  had  had  dealings  with  Will 
Duntze  about  breaking  in  some  horses, 
and  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  him. 
Then  he  was  always  very  much  against 
that  law,  and  I  have  heard  him  say, 
many  is  the  time, — 

"When  a  man  is  half-starved  on  a 
cold  winter's  night,  and  more  than  half 
sick  at  hearing  his  children  cry  for  food, 
and  a  sheep  strays  to  his  door,  or  a  hare 
crosses  him  in  the  woods  as  if  sent  by 
God,  and  he  takes  and  kills  it,  if  it  is  a 
crime  at  all,  it  is  not  a  large  one.  Which 
of  us  who  sit  on  the  bench  to  judge  him, 
never  having  wanted  for  a  meal  all  our 
lives,  can  honestly  say  we  would  not 
have  done  it  if  we  found  ourselves  in 
his  place?  " 

Well,  they  had  pleaded  "  Not  guilty  " 
from  the  first;  whether  they  were  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell,  and  there  were  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  their  favor. 
Mr.  Powys  and  others  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  help  them,  and  so  at  last  they 
got  the  sentence  changed  into  trans- 
portation for  life,  and  that  was  hard 
enough  for  them,  I  think.  They  were 
sent  to  Botany  Bay,  and  every  one  sup- 
posed that  they  had  heard  the  last  of 
them;  but  when  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  had  gone  by,  there  began  to  be 
some  talk  in  the  country  that  Will 
Duntze  had  escaped  from  the  settlement 
and  was  come  home. 

Fifteen  years  makes  an  alteration  in 
every  one,  but  of  course  the  older  peo- 
ple remembered  him  well,  and,  although 
he  kept  very  close  at  first,  one  saw  him, 
then  another,  and  they  said  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it,  only  he  was  dressed 
up  as  a  woman  and  never  was  to  be  met 
with  except  in  the  hills  and  lanes  about 
Trawsnant,  as  the  ravine  where  they 
lived  was  called.  It  was  a  daring  thing 
to  venture  back  to  the  very  place  where 
he  was  taken,  but  the  Duntzes  were  dar- 
ing enough  for  anything,  and  this  man 
had  a  wonderful  love  for  the  cottage 
where  he  was  born,  and  for  all  the  place, 
indeed,  for  that  matter.  At  first  he 
would  come  for  a  bit  and  go  away  again, 
but  by  degrees,  as  he  found  people  let 
him  alone,  he  stayed  on  and  on. 

"  Who  is  this  you  have  got  living  with 
you  ?  "  asked  some  one  of  the  women  of 
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old  Mary  Duntze,  Will's  mother,  one 
day. 

"  A  cousin  of  my  husband's,"  said 
she,  looking  at  them  straight  as  a  hawk. 
"  She  is  widow  of  an  English  farmer. 
They  call  her  Mrs.  Martin,  and  she 
gives  me  many  a  good  hand's  turn  in 
the  house  now  that  my  daughter  is  sick." 

So  it  was  Mrs.  Martin  she  had  to  be, 
although  no  one  believed  it  a  bit,  and 
somehow  every  one's  business  is  no 
one's  business,  and  the  Duntzes  had 
always  been  free-handed  among  their 
poor  neighbors  and  were  not  disliked. 
Any  way,  no  one  laid  information 
against  him,  although  the  parish  con- 
stable in  reality  knew  about  as  well  as 
any  one.  He  asked  my  father  to  find 
out  from  Mr.  Powys  what  he  had  better 
do,  and  Mr.  Powys  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve one  word  of  the  story,  and  to  let 
the  poor  woman  alone,  as  she  seemed 
doing  no  harm.  But  I  think  all  three 
—  I  mean  Mr.  Powys,  the  constable,  and 
my  father  —  took  great  pains  not  to 
meet  Mrs.  Martin  so  as  to  see  her  face 
to  face. 

By  this  time  I  was  grown  up,  and  it 
was  wonderful  the  interest  I  took  about 
this  Will  Duntze,  having  heard  the  old 
story  long  ago  and  thinking  it  so  hard 
upon  him.  I  was  as  afraid  he  would  be 
taken  as  if  he  were  some  relation  of  my 
own,  and  one  night  I  awoke  screaming, 
and  when  they  came  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  I  was  crying  out,  "  Oh,  the 
king  has  sent  down  a  sheriff  after  poor 
Will  Duntze,  and  he  is  hiding  in  our 
barn."  Several  times  I  happened  to 
meet  Mrs.  Martin  in  the  lanes  and  used 
to  feel  half  frightened  when  I  saw  her 
coming,  but  I  always  said  good-morn- 
ing as  friendly  as  I  could,  and  she  very 
stiff  and  gruff  answered  back. 

One  day  I  had  been  staying  with  my 
grandmother,  at  Trecelyn,  and  was  to 
go  home  about  noon.  My  uncle  was 
constable  there.  I  did  not  care  for  him 
much,  for  he  was  a  hard  man,  very  dif- 
ferent from  my  father;  but  they  were 
all  good  to  my  grandmother  and  told 
her  everything,  and  often  asked  her 
advice,  for  she  was  a  very  wise  woman, 
and  they  talked  before  me  as  before  one 
of  themselves. 


That  morning  he  told  her  of  an  expe- 
dition he  and  some  others  had  to  go, 
which  they  were  keeping  secret.  Some 
smuggled  goods  had  been  brought  up 
the  country  and  they  had  a  search  war- 
rant to  go  to  several  places  after  them, 
and  to  some  of  the  cottages  in  Traws- 
nant  among  others. 

"If  I  go,"  said  my  uncle,  "I'll  just 
have  a  look  at  her  they  call  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin. I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  shall  not 
see  an  old  acquaintance  there,  whose 
right  place  is  over  the  water.  They  are 
not  half  sharp  at  Glenarthney." 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  April,  and 
instead  of  going  home  by  the  highroad 
I  went  a  shorter  cut  over  the  hills.  The 
road  was  bad  enough  in  some  parts, 
with  a  brook  to  ford,  over  which  there 
was  only  a  little  wooden  bridge  for  foot 
passengers  ;  but  I  liked  going  this  way, 
for  it  was  sheltered  in  winter  and  shady 
and  pretty  in  summer.  It  was  lonely, 
however,  by  night,  as  there  were  few 
cottages  and  only  one  farmhouse  by  the 
roadside  ;  but  in  the  daytime  the  men 
were  working  in  the  fields  and  there 
were  plenty  passing  by. 

The  brook  came  straight  down  from 
the  hamlet  of  Trawsnant,  and  was  the 
loneliest  part  of  all.  The  hedges  in  the 
sunshine  were  covered  with  primroses, 
and  I  took  the  pony  I  was  riding  (it  was 
all  riding  in  those  days  except  for  the 
real  gentry)  close  to  them,  and  gathered 
a  bunch  to  take  to  my  dear  Miss  Lucie, 
my  foster-sister,  who  was  ill  on  her  sofa 
then,  and  for  a  long  while  after.  All 
the  time  I  was  thinking  of  Will  Duntze, 
feeling  grieved  and  frightened  for  his 
danger,  although  I  had  not  dared  to  say 
a  word  to  my  uncle.  Whatever  his 
crime  had  been,  he  had  had  severe  pun- 
ishment for  it,  and  as  long  as  he  was  so 
much  for  his  old  home  among  the  moun- 
tains, it  seemed  hard  upon  him  to  be 
hunted  down  even  there,  like  a  wild 
creature.  The  road  now  went  along 
under  the  plantation  by  Trawsnant,  and 
just  as  I  was  coming  to  the  brook  who 
should  be  there  but  Mrs.  Martin. 

The  Duntzes'  cottage  was  high  up  in 
the  ravine,  but  most  likely  she  was 
doing  a  day's  work  at  some  of  the  neigh- 
bor's   houses    lower  down.      She   was 
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carrying  two  pitchers  to  fill  at  the  brook. 
She  was  very  tall  and  straight,  and 
dressed  in  the  Welsh  dress  like  the 
other  people,  except  that  she  had  a 
handkerchief  about  her  head  and  under 
her  chin,  and  an  old  bonnet  perched 
upon  the  top  of  that,  coming  down  over 
her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were  deep  set 
and  handsome,  looking  at  one  very  stern 
and  keen  from  under  her  thick  eye- 
brows and  broad  forehead;  that  is  if  she 
chose  to  look  at  all,  but  passing  most 
people  she  would  keep  her  eyes  down, 
and  to  be  sure  they  were  uncommonly 
like  old  Mary  Duntze's!  Large  and 
rather  handsome  her  other  features 
were. 

I  came  upon  her  rather  of  a  sudden, 
and  almost  without  knowing  to  myself 
something  made  me  stop  the  pony. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  I,  in  Welsh, 
"  will  you  be  good  enough  to  dip  this 
handkerchief  in  the  water  for  me.  I 
want  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh." 

She  took  it  very  stiffly,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  and  I  had  just  one  minute 
to  think  while  she  rinsed  it  out. 

"  If  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  wrong 
in  the  sight  of  man,"  I  thought  to  my- 
self, "  I  think  the  Almighty  will  forgive 
me." 

M  The  flowers  are  for  Miss  Lucie 
Powys,"  I  said  aloud  ;  "  she  likes  to 
have  them,  poor  young  lady,  now  when 
she  is  ill." 

"  I  have  heard  tell  of  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin  shortly. 

When  I  had  thanked  her  and  was 
winding  the  handkerchief  round  the 
primroses,  which,  indeed,  were  not 
drooping  at  all,  she  took  up  her  pitcher 
and  began  to  move  off. 

"  I  am  coming  from  Trecelyn,"  I  said 
then,  "and  something  I  heard  whis- 
pered there  makes  me  think  some  of 
the  preventive  men  and  others  mean 
to  pay  Trawsnant  up  there  a  visit  to- 
night." 

I  can  see  now  the  tall  figure  holding 
a  pitcher  in  each  hand  as  she  turned 
slowly  and  seemed  to  look  through  my 
very  soul  while  she  spoke. 

"  After  what  are  they  going  there  ?  " 
she  said,  in  a  hard,  stern  voice,  like  a 
justice  on  the  bench. 


"  They  say  there  are  smuggled  goods 
there,  and  —  well  —  and  other  things 
besides.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  speak 
of  it,  if  any  there  have  been  doing  what 
is  bad,"  I  said,  wondering  all  the  while 
how  I  dared  to  be  so  bold. 

"Not  more  bad  perhaps  than  those 
who  go  there  after  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  full  of  defiance  for  a  minute, 
then  quite  quiet  again.  "  Well,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  story  it  will  be  seen 
to-night,"  and  scarcely  answering  my 
good-morning,  she  turned  on  her  way, 
taking  care,  however,  to  show  she  was 
not  in  any  hurry. 

ii. 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  any  one  what  I 
had  done,  and  although  I  could  not  be 
sorry  for  it,  I  was  uncomfortable  enough 
for  the  next  few  days,  and  very  anxious 
to  hear  whether  the  preventive  men 
had  really  come.  We  soon  knew  all 
about  it.  They  had  gone  to  Trawsnant, 
as  they  intended,  and  searched  for  the 
goods,  but  found  nothing.  There  wTas 
no  trouble  about  it  at  all.  The  Traws- 
nant men  were  found  quietly  at  home, 
and  by  their  being  so  willing  to  be 
searched,  the  constables  and  all  thought 
they  must  know  well  in  reality  that  the 
goods  were  safe  in  some  other  hiding- 
place.  Nothing  could  be  brought  home 
to  them  whatever.  My  uncle  asked 
particularly  to  see  Mrs.  Martin,  but  she 
had  gone  that  morning,  they  said,  to  her 
other  relations  in  North  Wales,  so  there 
was  an  end  of  that. 

All  through  both  harvests  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin was  absent,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
be  afraid  she  had  been  fairly  driven 
away,  when  one  day  I  was  going  a  long 
walk  by  Trawsnant  and  passed  her  on 
the  road.  There  was  a  footpath  on  the 
plantation  side  higher  than  the  road, 
and  generally  much  cleaner,  where  I 
was  walking,  and  she  was  below,  so  we 
only  said  good-morning.  She  did  not 
look  straight  at  me,  and,  indeed,  I  felt 
rather  guilty  myself,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  a  secret  between  us,  which 
some  would  not  think  quite  creditable. 
I  was  glad,  however,  that  she  must  know 
the  information  I  had  given  her  was 
true. 
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My  mother  had  sent  me  a  message  to 
Capelly,  a  farm  on  the  roadside,  about  a 
mile  beyond  Trawsnant,  and  when  I 
was  coming  back  I  saw  Mrs.  Martin 
leaning  over  some  bars  going  into  the 
plantation.  I  guessed  at  once  she  was 
waiting  for  me.  She  had  a  few  small 
branches  in  her  hand  of  the  mountain 
ash  with  beautiful  red  berries,  and  she 
held  them  to  me. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "if  you  like  to 
take  these  things  home  to  the  young 
lady  who  is  ill ;  some  folks  think  this 
sort  handsome  ;  I  know  nothing  of  such 
things  myself." 

I  took  them  and  thanked  her  kindly, 
saying,  what  was  true,  that  Miss  Lucie 
would  think  them  fine.  She  was  half 
turned,  but  said  over  her  shoulder,  look- 
ing at  me  steadily  from  under  her  thick 
eyebrows  :  — 

"There  are  plenty  of  nuts  in  an  old 
hedge  about  fifty  yards  off  this  way  "  — 
pointing  to  the  right  ;  "  it  is  too  far  for 
the  children  of  the  village  to  come,  and 
likely  enough  they  don't  know  of  them  ; 
but  they  are  easy  to  reach  if  you  like  to 
come  and  gather  them  some  day." 

I  said,  "  I'll  come  there  the  first 
morning  I've  got  time,  and  thank  you 
for  telling  me." 

"  There  are  blackberries  there,  too." 
was  her  only  answer  as  she  walked 
off. 

You  may  think  me  very  foolish  but 
indeed  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes  as  I 
turned  away,  and  I  thought  her  face 
looked  older  and  more  haggard  than 
when  last  we  met,  and  her  eyes  more 
hollow.  I  did  not  forget  to  thank  her 
for  the  nuts,  you  may  be  sure  ;  and  after 
that  I  felt  somehow  that  we  were 
friends  ;  not  that  the  nuts,  of  course, 
belonged  to  her  in  any  way.  It  was  an 
odd  kind  of  friendship,  for  we  never 
spoke  to  each  other  except  just  a  word 
or  two  in  passing,  and  if  any  one 
was  with  me  she  would  scarcely  even 
say  good-day  ;  but  a  kindly  look  came 
into  her  face  when  she  looked  at  me 
that  quite  softened  it.  I  suppose  there 
were  not  very  many  she  had  ever  been 
able  to  trust.  She  did  several  little 
things,  too,  to  show  her  good  will.  It 
was  a  bad  winter  for  holly  berries,  for' 


instance,  but  she  told  me  she  could 
get  some,  if  I  wanted  them,  from  a  long 
way  off  ;  and  true  enough  on  Christmas 
eve  a  little  boy  brought  me  splendid 
branches,  so  that  our  neighbors  said 
they  were  quite  envious  of  me.  A  year 
went  by  and  the  only  change  in  Traws- 
nant was  that  one  of  the  Phillips  came 
home  from  somewhere  out  of  work,  a 
real  bad  fellow,  who  had  been  in  gaol 
more  than  once,  and  every  one  was  sorry 
to  have  him  back  in  the  place. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  I  was  again  staying  with  my  grand- 
mother at  Trecelyn,  when  one  day  I  got 
a  summons  to  attend  my  dear  Miss 
Lucie.  She  had  been  taken  worse  sud- 
denly, and  they  were  very  much  afraid 
of  her,  although  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
at  once  she  was  mercifully  spared  to  us 
that  time.  The  doctor  himself  brought 
me  the  news.  He  had  to  return  to  visit 
a  pressing  case  at  Trecelyn,  and  as  he 
did  not  expect  the  crisis  in  Miss  Lucie's 
illness  for  twelve  hours  he  would  be 
back  at  Powys  Court  in  time.  The 
groom  from  there  was  bringing  a  horse 
to  meet  me,  but  the  doctor  had  come  on 
quicker  to  prepare  me  to  get  ready,  and 
to  give  me  medicine  for  her,  which  she 
was  to  take  at  a  certain  time.  He  was 
in  such  a  hurry  he  could  scarcely  stop 
to  give  me  the  directions.  I  was  in 
great  trouble. 

"Oh,  I  will  start  at  once,"  I  said, 
"  and  meet  the  man  on  the  road,  so  as 
not  to  lose  time." 

"  Yes,  that's  right.  That  is  your  best 
plan,"  he  said. 

I  soon  got  some  things  together  in  a 
little  basket  with  the  medicine  and  set 
off,  and  it  was  only  when  I  was  out  of 
the  town,  and  well  started  on  my  usual 
road  over  the  hills,  it  came  of  a  sudden 
into  my  head,  suppose  the  groom  should 
be  coming  by  the  other  way  !  I  stood 
still  for  a  moment.  Should  I  go  back? 
Then  I  thought,  they  know  I  always 
come  this  way,  and  it  will  save  so  much 
time  if  I  meet  him  about  half  way,  for 
he  might  not  have  started  directly  after 
the  doctor  left  the  court.  I  determined 
to  go  on  ;  it  seemed,  somehow,  as  if  I 
could  not  turn  back,  the  highroad  being 
quite  the  other  end  of  the  town,  but  I 
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hoped  earnestly  at  every  bend  of  the 
road  to  see  the  groom  coming. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  I  set 
out,  and  the  evening  was  dark  with  rain 
and  wind,  and  although  I  had  scarcely 
time,  being  so  anxious,  to  think  how 
dreary  it  was  it  made  it  harder  to  pro- 
ceed. I  watched  all  along  the  road  be- 
hind me,  as  much  as  that  in  front,  for  if 
the  man  reached  the  town,  finding  me 
gone,  he  would  come  and  overtake  me, 
and  now  I  wished  I  had  done  one  thing, 
now  another,  but  kept  on  walking  all 
the  time,  going  back  a  few  steps  occa- 
sionally if  I  fancied  I  heard  horses  com- 
ing behind  me.  By  this  time  the  light 
was  getting  very  uncertain,  and  I  could 
think  I  saw  horses  in  the  distance 
many  times  quite  plainly,  but  when  I 
got  near  it  was  only  a  tree  or  shadow, 
or  something  like  that.  Everything  I 
heard  or  saw  seemed  like  horses,  until 
I  could  not  trust  my  own  eyes  and  ears, 
and  thought  if  they  really  came  I  might 
let  them  go  past  me,  after  all. 

There  were  a  few  cottages  at  first,  but 
now  climbing  and  going  down  the  hill- 
side between  close  hedges  the  road  was 
terribly  lonely  and  I  was  very  uneasy  in 
my  mind.  It  was  getting  dark,  too,  and 
I  had  barely  gone  half  the  way  ;  under 
the  woods  it  would  be  like  midnight, 
and  I  was  very  much  afraid  to  think  of 
going  by  Trawsnant.  Should  I  go  back 
after  all?  I  stopped  still  to  think  of  it, 
and  then  I  remembered,  of  a  sudden,  I 
could  call  at  Capelly,  and  John  Davies 
the  farmer,  who  lived  there,  would  send 
one  of  the  men  with  me  the  rest  of  the 
way  with  a  lantern.  This  gave  me  a 
little  courage  to  go  on,  of  course  still 
hoping  that  I  might  meet  the  groom,  and 
what  with  that  and  with  thinking  I  was 
doing  no  harm,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
take  care  of  me  in  the  darkness  and  the 
great  waters  as  much  as  in  the  light,  I 
got  on  somehow. 

Only  once,  rather  early  in  the  walk,  a 
man  passed  me,  and  there  was  some- 
thing I  did  not  like  at  all  in  the  look  of 
him.  He  had  a  fur  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  face,  almost  meeting  his  cravat, 
and  he  came  down  out  of  one  of  the 
side  lanes  quite  suddenly  upon  me.  He 
did  not  want  to  speak  to  me,  however, 


any  more  than  I  to  him,  and  I  thought 
I  heard  him  getting  over  the  hedge 
after  I  had  passed.  It  was  just  light 
enough  when  we  met  to  see  that  his 
face  was  muffled  up,  but  then  the 
hedges  got  higher  and  the  night  was 
fast  falling,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
reach  Capelly,  and  get  inside  the  clean, 
bright  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Davies  took 
me.  Unluckily,  however,  every  servant 
from  the  farm  was  away,  gone  to  a  large 
fair  at  Llanon.  They  might  not  be  back 
for  two  hours  or  more.  There  was  one 
young  man  left,  whom  they  had  taken 
on  a  month's  trial,  but  he  had  turned 
out  so  worthless  and  wild  he  was  to  be 
sent  off,  although  his  time  was  not  half 
up.  Mrs.  Davies  did  not  much  like  his 
walking  with  me,  and  talked  so  loud 
about  it  it  would  have  been  no  wonder 
if  he  had  heard  her  from  the  stables. 
They  were  very  anxious,  however,  to 
help  me,  seeing  how  much  I  wanted  to 
get  on,  if  only  on  account  of  having  the 
medicine  for  Miss  Lucie ,  which  she  must 
take  at  a  certain  hour,  and  at  last  John 
Davies  settled  I  should  ride  home  on 
one  of  the  farm  horses  that  was  old  and 
steady,  with  the  young  man  walking  at 
the  side  with  a  lantern.  I  was  well  ac- 
customed to  riding,  even  at  night,  so 
I  thought  I  could  manage  it.  John 
Davies  had  broken  his  leg  not  long  be- 
fore, so  he  could  not  come  with  me 
himself.  I  think  I  hear  him  now  keep- 
ing on  about  it. 

"  I  go  with  you  myself,  Miss  Morris, 
but  my  leg  not  strong.  She  coming, 
but  not  well  enough  to  go  so  far  as  that 
yet.  Look  you  here,  Miss  Morris,  was 
James  Thomas,  the  bone-doctor,  in  the 
market  last  Saturday,  and  he  was  say 
to  your  wife  he  got  something  in  the 
bottle  for  me  to  rub  in  it,  and  he  give  it 
him  by  going  away,  and  she  coming 
wonderful  now." 

Of  course  he  meant  to  say  "  my  wife  " 
instead  of  "your  wife,"  but  he  put 
everything  in  the  wrong  place  like  that. 
We  used  all  of  us  to  like  to  hear  old 
Jack  Capelly,  as  he  was  called,  trying 
to  talk  English  ;  but  he  was  very 
proud  of  it  himself.  His  wife  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  it,  although  they 
were     respectable    people  ;    but,    dear 
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me,  in  those  days  that  was  nothing 
strange. 

Well,  they  were  very  kind  about  the 
horse,  old  Jack  going  himself  to  see  to 
the  saddling,  and  Mrs.  Davies  making 
me  drink  something  hot  to  keep  the 
damp  out.  I  mounted  from  the  horse- 
block in  the  yard,  and  then  old  Jack 
said, — 

"  Shall  the  boy  lead  it  through  the 
gate,  Miss  Morris,  and  then  you  go 
comfortable?  "  So  he  wished  me  good- 
night, and  away  we  went. 

in. 

It  was  so  dark  I  could  scarcely  see 
my  hand  before  my  face,  except  just 
where  the  lantern  lit  up  ;  indeed  that 
much  of  light  seemed  to  make  it  darker 
everywhere  else,  and  it  rained  all  the 
time.  By  and  by  we  came  under  the 
woods,  and  the  servant  went  up  on  the 
upper  path.  I  would  rather  he  had 
stayed  below,  but,  after  Mrs.  Davies's 
account  of  him,  I  was  afraid  of  finding 
much  fault.  Now,  however,  he  took  to 
throwing  the  light  more  on  me  than  be- 
fore me,  to  show  where  we  were  going  ; 
and  he  lagged  behind  so  much,  I  had 
more  than  once  to  stop  the  horse. 

"  Could  you  throw  the  light  a  little 
more  forward,  please?  "  I  said  several 
times  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  much 
good. 

At  last  he  gave  a  kind  of  whistle 
twice,  not  very  loud,  but  I  felt  almost 
sure  it  was  a  signal  to  some  one,  and  he 
stopped  a  good  way  behind  me  until  I 
could  not  see  a  step  of  the  way.  Nor 
could  the  horse,  I  suppose,  for  he  stood 
quite  still,  as  if  we  were  to  spend  the 
night  there  in  the  rain  and  darkness.  I 
called  to  the  young  man  again  to  come 
on  ;  and,  but  for  thinking  of  the  medi- 
cine, I  should  have  been  very  glad  by 
this  time  to  find  myself  back  at  the  farm, 
for  I  was  certain  I  heard  men's  voices 
whispering  together. 

The  boy  called  back,  "  Coming  now," 
but  there  seemed  like  a  dispute  going 
on  and  some  slight  scuffling.  Then  he 
came  hurrying  on  with  the  lantern.  I 
was  afraid  to  find  fault,  and  he  said 
nothing.  The  horse  went  on,  and  after 
a   while  we   came   to   the  opening  to 


Trawsnant,  where  the  brook  crossed 
the  road.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
understood  why  the  groom  had  gone  to 
fetch  me  the  other  way  :  the  brook  was 
swollen  with  the  rains  and  was  out  over 
the  banks,  and  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
cross.  I  had  asked  John  Davies  if  the 
horse  would  know  the  ford,  and  he  said 
he  thought  he  would  be  sure  to,  and  I 
had  crossed  it  myself  when  it  was 
flooded  several  times  before  ;  so,  think- 
ing there  was  to  be  no  end  to  my  ad- 
ventures this  night,  I  went  out  straight 
for  the  shallowest  part,  the  light  this 
time  luckily  falling  where  I  wanted 
it. 

But  we  had  not  gone  two  steps  into 
the  water  when  the  old  horse  turned 
round.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  would  go  home  ; 
but  I  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  that 
and  turned  him  to  the  ford  again,  urging 
him  on  with  my  whip  ;  again  he  turned, 
and  so  he  went  on  for  several  minutes, 
going  round  and  round  slowly,  and  not 
getting  on  a  step. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  "  I  cried.  "  What 
shall  I  do?  I  cannot  get  him  to  take 
the  water." 

"  Stop  you  !  "  said  some  one,  getting 
down  the  bank  ;  but  the  voice  was  not 
that  of  the  servant-boy,  and  the  light 
showed  me  the  face  of  Mrs.  Martin. 

Before  I  well  knew  what  she  was 
about,  she  was  up  on  the  horse  behind 
me  and  had  taken  the  reins,  guiding  the 
horse  to  a  deeper  spot  in  the  brook  than 
I  had  ventured  to  try.  What  she  did 
to  the  creature  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
next  moment  we  were  floundering 
through  the  water,  the  horse  finding  his 
way  along  heavily,  and  the  roar  of  the 
flood  in  our  ears.  A  long  minute,  and 
we  had  passed  the  deepest  part,  the  roar 
got  fainter,  and  we  splashed  through 
the  shallower  water  on  to  the  muddy 
road.  Mrs.  Martin  got  down  from  the 
horse,  which  she  managed  so  much  bet- 
ter than  I,  and  I  could  not  help  remem- 
bering what  a  clever  jockey  some  one 
was  said  to  have  been  twenty  years 
before. 

"  I  took  the  lantern  from  that  good- 
for-nothing  fellow,"  she  explained.  u  I 
was  coming  this  way,  and  could  take 
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better  care  of  you  than  a  young  scamp 
like  that." 

I  thanked  her  and  told  her  of  my 
anxiety  about  Miss  Lucie's  illness.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  and  by  and  by  we 
could  see  some  stars.  I  think  there  was 
a  young  moon  somewhere  behind  the 
clouds,  for  it  was  lighter  than  it  had 
been.  There  was  an  entrance  from 
this  road  into  a  by-path  through  the 
park  of  Powys  Court,  and  I  determined 
to  go  straight  to  the  house  at  once  with- 
out waiting  to  go  home  first.  Although 
I  had  been  talking,  Mrs.  Martin  had 
said  but  little  ;  now  that  we  were  going 
through  the  open  lawns,  however,  she 
cast  the  light  of  the  horn  lantern  rouni 
us  in  all  directions,  as  if  to  see  that  no 
one  was  near,  and  then,  with  her  hand 
on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  said, — 

"  You  are  not  one  to  talk,  I  think?  " 

••Indeed  I  am  not,"  I  said,  "unless 
there  is  some  harm  in  keeping  silence." 

"  I  am  going  away  from  this  place," 
said  Mrs.  Martin;  "it  is  no  use  my 
staying  here,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
—  that  is  all." 

I  never  heard  a  more  melancholy 
voice  than  the  one  in  which  she  said 
those  words  —  low,  hard,  and  husky, 
coming  as  it  was  from  a  heavy  heart. 

"  Going  away!"  I  said  in  a  concerned 
voice,  for  so  indeed  I  felt.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  It  is  ill  with  me  to  be  going  —  but  I 
have  made  enemies  to-night  in  Traws- 
nant,  and  I  cannot  stay.  All  I  have 
done  is  to  prevent  others  having  the 
chance  to  do  wrong,  but  I  must  go  all 
the  same." 

"  Is  there  any  way  I  can  help  you,  or 
can  I  get  Mr.  Powys  to  do  something  ? 
and  if  you  are  going  away  to  live,  have 
you " 

"Money"  she  said,  as  I  was  hesi- 
tating. "No,  I  want  nothing  ;  I  can 
always  get  my  bread  —  but  you  have 
been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  nor  the  family  that  lives  here." 
She  stopped  suddenly  with  a  sigh  that 
seemed  to  labor  out  of  her  very  heart. 
Her  hand  let  go  the  horse's  mane.  "  I 
cannot  come  further,"  she  said,  "but  I 
will  watch  from  here  that  you  get 
safely  in.     Say  nothing  of  me,  if  you 


will  be  so  good,  but  let  them  take  care 
of  the  horse  and  lantern,  and  I  will  send 
that  boy  to  fetch  them." 

She  was  turning  away  slowly,  but  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  say  good-bye,  and 
she  took  it  eagerly.  Mrs.  Martin  forgot 
herself  just  then  —  instead  of  curtsey- 
ing, her  hand  went  up  to  her  forehead 
and  pulled  a  bit  of  her  hair !  For  myself, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  grasped  a 
hand  more  warmly  than  that  of  this 
poor  convict  for  the  first  and  nearly  for 
the  last  time. 

"  God  bless  you  wherever  you  go,"  I 
said  ;  "  don't  forget  that  he  will  always 
be  your  friend.  Oh,  think  of  him, 
sometimes!  " 

"  The  Lord  cares  little  for  such  as  I," 
she  said.  "  Things  have  been  against 
me  always,  and  I  have  not  the  spirit  to 
begin  again  that  once  I  had.  I  hope, 
though,  he  will  bless  you,  whatever." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going.  Can 
nothing  be  done?"  I  began;  but  Mrs. 
Martin  disappeared  into  the  darkness 
without  another  word.  Although  I  was 
so  sorrowful  for  Miss  Lucie,  her  lot 
seemed  to  me,  just  then,  dying  though 
I  thought  her,  less  hard  than  that  of 
this  poor  outcast,  hunted  man,  driven 
away  once  more  from  the  hovel  that  he 
called  a  home,  without  a  friend  to  go 
forth  with  him  and  help  to  cheer  his 
lot. 

When  I  got  to  the  house  by  a  back 
entrance,  one  of  the  housemaids  opened 
the  door. 

"There  for  you!"  she  said;  "it  is 
you,  Miss  Morris,  after  all!  James,  the 
groom,  has  been  all  the  way  to  Trecelyn 
to  fetch  you,  and  they  told  him  you 
had  started  Trawsnant  way,  and  he 
came  every  step  of  it  and  never  saw  a 
sign  of  you.  We  was  frightened  then, 
and  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  to 
say  with  Miss  Lucie  wanting  you  so 
badly." 

The  fact  was  that,  when  I  was  at 
Capelly,  the  groom  had  ridden  by  in  the 
darkness. 

Well,  for  the  next  few  days  I  felt  un- 
easy in  my  mind,  expecting  to  hear  that 
something  had  happened  ;  but  the  only 
thing  that  came  was  the  rumor  of  a 
strange  story  told  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
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men  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Harries, 
of  Llwynddu.  He  had  intended  coming 
home  from  some  distance  away  on  the 
very  day  of  the  fair  at  Llanon,  and  he 
was  to  bring  with  him  certain  sums  of 
money.  Now,  at  the  fair  he  got  a  warn- 
ing message  not  to  take  the  money  home 
that  night,  as  he  valued  his  life,  unless 
he  did  so  in  company  with  some  men 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  against 
thieves.  Luckily  there  was  no  occasion 
to  run  the  risk,  for  it  did  quite  as  well  to 
put  the  money  in  the  bank  at  Llanon  ; 
and  he  stayed  in  the  town  that  night, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
business.  I  was  half  inclined  to  think 
I  had  myself  dreamt  what  had  happened 
to  me  that  night,  but  there  was  one 
thing  to  make  me  believe  it  —  Mrs. 
Martin  was  gone. 

It  was  a  couple  of  years  before  we 
heard  the  rest  of  it.  Then  that  young 
Phillip,  who  was  so  wild,  was  convicted 
for  sheep-stealing,  and  executed.  He 
was  the  last  in  our  parts  to  suffer  before 
the  new  act  came  in,  and  during  his  last 
days  he  confessed  many  things  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol.  Amongst  them 
was  this.  He  and  some  others  had  a 
plan  to  lie  in  wait  for  Mr.  Harries,  of 
Llwynddu,  that  night  of  the  fair  at 
Llanon,  as  they  knew  he  was  expected 
to  bring  home  large  sums  of  money. 
Of  course  they  meant  to  rob  him,  and 
they  watched  for  him  all  night  on  both 
roads.  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  I  met 
with  his  face  covered  was  going  across 
country  to  the  highroad  in  readiness, 
and  the  others  stayed  in  the  wood.  The 
servant-boy  of  Capelly  knew  something 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  threw  the 
light  of  the  lantern  on  me  to  show 
his  friends  I  was  not  the  person  they 
wanted.  When  they  were  talking  to- 
gether Mrs.  Martin  came  up,  and,  think- 
ing the  boy  was  frightening  me  with 
his  tricks,  got  very  angry  and  took  the 
lantern  from  him,  and  said  he  should 
not  go  with  me  any  farther. 

Phillip  also  told  the  chaplain  that  Mrs. 
Martin  was  Will  Duntze.  He  (Will 
Duntze)  had  been  against  the  robbery 
all  along,  but  they  did  not  know  then  he 
had  sent  to  stop  Mr.  Harries  coming, 
and  he  was  wise  to  leave  the  place  be- 


fore they  did,  for  when  they  found  it 
out,  they  swore,  if  he  came  back,  they 
would  tell  the  parish  constable  who  he 
was,  and  be  even  with  him. 

Years  went  by  after  this  —  about 
seven,  I  think  —  when  one  spring  morn- 
ing I  was  in  the  fields,  a  boy  from 
Trawsnant  came  up  to  me.  He  said  he 
was  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  who  had  come 
back  once  more  to  old  Mary  Duntze'.s 
cottage,  and  was  lying  sick  there,  to  ask 
this  great  favor  from  me  to  go  and  see 
her  before  she  died. 

I  had  no  heart  to  refuse,  and  indeed 
there  was  no  danger  going  of  a  morning 
like  that,  although  the  place  had  still 
only  an  indifferent  name.  True  enough, 
there  was  Mrs.  Martin  lying  on  the  bed, 
and  one  look  showed  me  there  was  mor- 
tal sickness  in  her  face.  I  am  sure  she 
was  glad  to  see  me,  although  she  said 
little,  and  the  tightly  closed  lips  looked 
stern,  and  the  eyes  under  the  shaggy 
eyebrows  darker  and  more  searching 
than  ever. 

She  said  aloud  she  wished  to  speak  a 
few  words  with  me  alone.  Old  Mary 
Duntze  (who  died  soon  after  this)  was 
very  ill  in  bed,  too,  in  the  other  end  of 
the  cottage  ;  but  there  was  a  neighbor 
taking  care  of  them. 

"Yes,  yes,  I'll  go,  Mrs.  Martin, 
fach,"  she  said,  in  a  whining  kind  of 
voice,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  and  mak- 
ing signs  to  me  as  if  Mrs.  Martin  was 
off  her  head,  and  going  only  a  step  out 
of  sight  behind  the  curtain.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin turned  her  head  and  gave  one  look 
that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing. 

"I  think  you  shall  go  outside  for  a 
while,"  I  said.  "I  will  stay  a  little 
with  them  here  ;"  and  she  had  to  go, 
although  she  seemed  very  dissatisfied. 
I  shut  the  door  after  her  and  came  back 
to  Mrs.  Martin.  She  looked  at  me 
keenly. 

"  I  think  you  know  who  lam?"  she 
said. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  I  answered  ;  "but  no 
one   shall  hear  a  word  about  it  from 


me." 

"  I  know  that 


said  Will  Duntze,  for 
we  can  call  him  so  now  ;  "  you  saved 
me  once  from  being  taken,  and  I  never 
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forgot  it.  Others,  too,  were  very  kind. 
Mr.  Powys  is  a  good  and  merciful  gen- 
tleman, and  did  more  for  me  at  the  trial 
than  any  of  them.  I  have  seen  him 
through  the  hedge  many  times,  and 
longed  to  say  a  word  to  him,  only  I  did 
not  dare  to  show  myself.  You  can  tell 
him  that  when  I  am  gone." 

"1  will,  indeed,"  I  said,  "and  —  I 
think  you  need  not  have  been  afraid." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  in  that  hard 
way  of  his,  which  yet  in  reality  was  not 
from  want  of  feeling.  There  had  been 
too  much  "  perhaps  "  in  his  life,  poor 
fellow  ;  too  little  certainty  that  any  one 
would  stand  his  friend. 

"  But  I  have  other  things  to  say,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  look,  I  have  got  money  "  — 
and  he  put  out  his  hand  from  under 
the  poor  bed-clothes  eagerly  with  bank 
notes  held  in  it.  "Take  them,"  he 
said ;    "  see,   there   are    four   of  them 

—  £40  in  all.  You  can  read  and  see 
that  they  are  right.  If  I  keep  them 
here,  they  will  steal  them  from  me, 
every  one,  and  my  poor  old  mother  is 
too  far  gone  to  have  them  now.  I  shall 
not  last  many  hours,  I  think  ;  but  I 
should  like  her  to  be  in  comfort  till  she 
dies,  and  then  let  us  be  buried  together 
decently  in  the  churchyard,  for  we  came 
of  good  people  once.  Ask  Mr.  Powys 
from  me  not  to  let  them  take  me  any- 
where else  to  bury  me  ;  they  will  let  it 
alone  with  a  word  from  him  —  mind  to 
say,  too,  I  did  not  forget  all  he  did  at 
the  trial.  I  could  have  taken  the  game 
in  his  woods  often  since  then  —  I  had 
plenty  of  chances  ;  but  I  never  touched 
anything  of  his,  never  once,  after  he 
had  been  so  kind  to  me.  After  that, 
use  the  money  —  what  remains  of  it  — 
for  yourself,  in  any  way  you  like.  Don't 
think  to  give  any  of  it  to  the  people  here 

—  they  would  only  spend  it  in  evil 
ways ;  and  indeed  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  use  it  ;  it  is  all  honestly  come 
by.  I  worked  for  a  long  time  with  a 
drover  in  the  north  of  England,  and  I 
might  have  got  on  well  at  last  but  for 
my  health  ;  I  have  gone  through  many 
hardships,  and  led  a  rough  life  of  it  all 
along,  and  so  my  health  has  been  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  for  years,  and 
when  I  felt  I  could  not  last  much  longer 


I  came  back  here  straight  again ;  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  die  away  from 
Trawsnant  and  my  old  mother.  She 
was  always  good  to  me,  and  shared  with 
me  when  I  had  nothing  ;  and  if  she  did 
not  teach  me  better,  it  was  as  good  as 
she  knew  herself.  Of  course,  I  have 
sent  her  money  from  time  to  time,  and 
now  you  will  take  care  of  her  with  the 
bank  notes  ;  but  I  should  like  too,"  he 
added,  "  if  she  could  have  known  about 
them."  He  had  to  stop,  from  weak- 
ness, many  times  in  saying  this,  I  talk- 
ing in  between  ;  and  now  he  said,  quite 
shortly,  after  another  pause,  "  I  think  I 
shall  be  dead  before  the  morning." 

"I  spoke  of  the  chance  of  his  recov- 
ery, and  asked  if  I  should  bring  a  doc- 
tor ;  but  there  was  no  doctor  nearer 
than  Trecelyn,  and  I  think  we  both  felt 
it  would  be  of  no  use.  He  was  sinking 
fast.  Then  I  spoke  a  little  of  death  and 
of  our  merciful  Saviour  and  his  forgive- 
ness. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  lam  hoping 
about  that ;  but  I  have  not  been  one 
of  those  to  go  to  church  and  hear  the 
Bible  read.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
be.  It  has  been  hard  upon  me  here  — 
it  will  be  harder  upon  me  there,  per- 
haps." 

Then,  in  answer  to  what  I  said  to 
comfort  him, — 

"  I  had  not  many  good  chances,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  I  was  not  bad  like  some 
of  them  —  always  meaning  to  do  mis- 
chief. I  minded  my  own  business,  but 
they  were  a  bad  lot.  I  was  young,  and 
they  led  me  to  do  many  things.  I  was 
never  afraid  of  Mr.  Powys  —  I  cannot 
think  why,  for  he  was  a  magistrate  ; 
and  if  I  could  only  have  been  put 
under  gamekeeper  or  something  to  him 
when  I  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  I 
might  have  done  very  well  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  God  will  be  harder  upon  me  than 
Mr.  Powys." 

"No,  never  that,"  I  said.  "God  is 
too  merciful  for  that,  and  the  Bible  tells 
us  that  he  will  not  refuse  pardon  to  any 
one  who  is  sincerely  sorry  for  what  he 
has  done  wrong.  Christ  forgave  his 
friends  who  had  deserted  him,  and  — 
and  the  worst  sinners,  much  worse  than 
you  have  been  "  (somehow  I  did  not  like 
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to  name  the  thief  on  the  cross  to  him, 
poor  fellow),  "if  only  they  were 
sorry." 

"lam  sorry,"  said  Will  Duntze,  in  a 
husky  voice. 

I  do  not  remember  now  what  else  he 
said,  but  he  was  very  good  about  every- 
thing, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  many 
who  pass  for  very  respectable  here  will 
come  off  worse  in  the  world  to  come 
than  he  who  had  so  much  punishment 
in  this  life.  I  think  what  I  said  was  a 
comfort  to  him,  and  when  at  last  I  came 
away  he  held  my  hand  in  a  long  grip, 
looking  at  me  as  steadily  as  ever  for  all 
the  death  pallor  on  his  face.  As  I 
turned  at  the  door,  I  met  his  eyes  once 
more  following  me,  still  with  a  strange, 
almost  tender  look  in  them,  so  large  and 
understanding  as  they  were.  The  tears 
were  in  my  own,  and  I  hoped  it  was  not 
the  last  time  I  should  see  him  ;  but  he 
died  that  night  at  twelve  o'clock  —  very 
quietly,  they  said. 

Of  course  we  did  with  his  money  all 
that  he  wished,  and  he  was  respectably 
buried  in  the  parish  churchyard.  I 
went  to  his  funeral,  and  we  sang  a 
Welsh  hymn  as  we  came  down  the  hill 
taking  him  to  his  last  resting-place  on 
earth.  The  rest  of  the  money  was  laid 
out  wisely  and  to  good  purpose. 

I  asked  to  see  Mr.  Powys  the  day 
after  Will  Duntze  died,  and  he  took  me 
to  the  library,  where  I  told  him  about 
all  this  from  beginning  to  end,  winding 
up  by  saying  I  hoped  he  would  not  be 
very  angry  with  me.  Being  always  so 
much  with  Miss  Lucie  and  up  at  the 
court,  I  was  used  to  speaking  quite  easily 
to  him.  I  can  see  him  now,  looking  at 
me  with  his  benevolent  smile. 

"  No,  not  very  angry,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  give  the 
poor  fellow  some  comfort  at  the  last.  I 
never  heard  anything  against  him  of 
which  I  thought  much  harm,  except,  of 
course,  about  that  sheep;  and,  even  sup- 
posing he  was  guilty,  the  punishment 
he  suffered  was  about  enough  for  that. 
But,  all  the  same,  you  had  better  not 
be  taking  up  with  any  more  of  those 
folks  at  Trawsnant,  or  you  may  be 
getting  us  all  into  trouble  one  of  these 
days." 


He  and  other  gentlemen,  however,  set 
to  work  about  the  place  soon  after,  and 
a  few  good  cottages  were  built  and  old 
ones  pulled  down.  Some  of  the  worst 
people  were  got  off  somehow,  and  the 
rest  were  reformed  and  frightened  into 
better  behavior  when  they  were  more 
watched.  For  years,  now,  Trawsnant 
has  been  as  quiet  and  respectable  as  any 
other  part  of  the  parish,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent school  to  learn  in  from  what  it 
was  in  the  days  when  poor  Will  Duntze 
was  young. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
"WATERS  TURNED  INTO  BLOOD." 

The  phenomena  of  blood-red  rivers, 
lakes,  and  seas,  are  naturally  enough 
viewed  as  alarming  and  portentous 
events.  The  occasional  discoloration  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Ked  Sea,  and  other 
waters,  as  well  as  of  the  Polar  and  Al- 
pine snows,  will  be  in  the  minds  of 
most  readers.  One  of  the  most  recent 
and  remarkable  of  such  occurrences  is 
reported  from  Port  Jackson,  the  harbor 
of  Sydney.  Here,  a  short  time  since, 
the  waters  suddenly  presented  in  places 
the  color  of  blood.  The  event  caused 
no  little  astonishment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sydney,  and  it  has  since  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Whitelegge  in  the  records  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Museum  (vol.  i.,  No.  ix.).  On 
being  informed  of  the  somewhat  alarm- 
ing event,  Mr.  Whitelegge  went  to 
Dawe's  Point,  and  got  a  bottle  of  sea- 
water.  He  soon  found  that  a  minute 
red-colored  organism  was  present  in 
large  numbers.  At  first  he  thought  the 
little  stranger  was  a  species  of  Peridin- 
ium  —  one  of  the  "minims  of  nature" 
formerly  thought  to  be  midway  between 
the  animal  and  plant  world,  and  having 
decided  affinities  with  the  fungi,  but 
now  by  English  biologists  placed  among 
animals.  It  was,  however,  subse- 
quently found  to  belong  to  the  allied 
genus  Glenodinium.  The  invasion  or 
rapid  development  of  this  almost  invis- 
ible little  creature  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  half  of  the  shore 
animals.     Nearly  all  the  bivalves  in  the 
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place  which  it  affected  died,  the  oyster 
beds  being  seriously  injured,  mainly,  it 
is  believed,  owing  to  the  molluscs  hav- 
ing swallowed  it  in  that  uncritical  fash- 
ion in  which  a  gaping  shellfish  takes  in 
what  is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
though  the  sea  fortunately  seldom  con- 
tains anything  noxious  to  the  life  it 
nourishes.  The  event  indicates  a  dan- 
ger to  which  oyster  fisheries  are  liable, 
and  may  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  oysters  from  localities  where  they 
were  once  numerous.  Nor  does  the 
interest  stop  short  at  oysters.  Many 
persons  will  be  reminded  of  the  Ten 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  which  began  with  the 
changing  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into 
blood.  By  the  Nile,  and  by  wells  which 
are  supplied  from  the  Nile,  the  whole  of 
Egypt  is  supplied  with  water,  as  there 
is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  neither 
rain  nor,  consequently,  any  independent 
spring  in  the  country.  The  suggestion 
that  the  sudden  and  sanguine  discolora- 
tion of  the  Nile  was  due  to  the  presence 


of  minute  organisms  similar  to  those 
which  have  produced  a  like  phenome- 
non at  Sydney  is  a  very  natural  one, 
and  will  doubtless  occur  to  all  those 
who  hold  that  miracles  often  imply  the 
use  of  secondary  means. 

The  family  to  which  Glenodinium  be- 
longs is  noted  for  appearing  suddenly  in 
extraordinary  multitudes.  The  "red 
snow  "  which  sometimes  colors  exten- 
sive tracts  in  Arctic  and  Alpine  regions , 
and  is  occasionally  found  in  England,  is 
an  undoubted  form  of  vegetable  life, 
and  would  seem  to  be  a  Palmetta.  In 
this  form  it  is  sometimes  found  on  walls 
in  London  suburbs,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  "gory  dew."  The  color- 
ing matter  in  nature  is  in  fact  often 
more  organic  and  vital  than  was  once 
supposed.  The  little  flagellate  or  whip- 
like creatures  which  have  caused  such 
a  commotion  in  Sydney  give,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  crimson  hue  to  the  waters  ; 
others  color  the  lakes  and  slow  rivers 
with  beautiful  browns  and  greens. 


The  Climate  of  the  British  Isles.  — 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  has  contributed  an  article, 
entitled  "Notes  on  the  Climate  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,"  to  Longman's  Magazine.  The 
author  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  the 
distortion  of  facts  at  seaside  stations,  where 
the  observers  are  anxious  to  prove  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  own  towns  over  those  of 
their  rivals.  Taking  the  whole  year  round, 
the  warmest  spot  is  the  Scilly  Isles,  which 
are  a  degree  warmer  than  either  the  west  of 
Cornwall  or  the  Channel  Islands;  while  the 
coldest  region  on  the  coast  is  the  extreme 
north-east  of  Aberdeenshire.  In  winter 
very  little  difference  of  temperature  is  met 
with  all  along  the  east  coast ;  but  the  cold- 
est part  of  England  lies  round  the  Wash. 
With  regard  to  the  variability  of  tempera- 
ture, or  the  difference  of  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  an  entire  day,  the  equability  of  the 
temperature  of  these  islands  is  very  great. 
The  only  locality  for  which  a  more  uniform 
temperature  has  yet  been  published  is 
Georgetown  (Demerara) ;  the  figure  for  this 
place  is  l'l  degrees,  while  for  London  it  is 


2*7  degrees.  All  the  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature occur  in  winter,  and  accompany 
sudden  thaws.  As  regards  bright  sunshine, 
the  Channel  Islands  are  by  far  the  most 
favored.  On  the  mean  of  the  whole  year, 
Jersey  secures  thirty-nine  per  cent. ;  but  from 
the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  amounts 
recorded.  In  cities  like  London  the  defi- 
ciency is  due  to  smoke.  The  statistics  re- 
lating to  fog  are  not  yet  completely  dis- 
cussed, but  so  far  as  they  go  they  show  that 
in  winter  the  foggiest  district  is  the  east 
coast  of  England.  Next  come  London  and 
Oxford,  which  are  about  equal.  With  re- 
gard to  rainfall,  the  east  coast  stations  re- 
ceive on  an  average  of  the  whole  year  about 
half  as  much  as  those  on  the  west  coast,  the 
amount  being  about  twenty-five  inches  on 
the  east  coast,  thirty  to  forty  inches  between 
Sussex  and  Devonshire,  and  fifty  inches  to 
the  south  of  Cornwall.  In  the  west  of  Ire- 
land the  amount  rises  to  seventy  or  eighty 
inches,  owing  to  high  land  near  the  coast. 
The  driest  hour  almost  everywhere  is  noon. 

Nature. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  GLENCRIPISDALE. 
[In  Glencripisdale,  by  Loch  Sunart,  there  was 
formerly  a  Highland  village,  which  has  entirely 
disappeared.] 

I. 

The  cloud  that  drifts  across  the  glen, 
The  sun  that  glints  upon  the  burn, 

Look  on  a  vale  left  void  of  men, 
And  mounds  of  ruin  crowned  with  fern. 


The 


mist 


ii. 

climbs 


the    mountain' s 


white 
brow, 
But  no  blue  smoke  curls  to  the  sky  ; 
No  happy  noise  of  children  now, 
No  shout  of  glee  ascends  on  high. 

in. 
Within  the  compass  of  the  hills 

A  solitary  sadness  reigns  ; 
The  voice  that  all  the  valley  fills 

Is  of  a  river  that  complains  — 

IV. 

Complains  of  busy  life  long  stilled, 

A  village  into  darkness  gone, 
The  joy  and  care  its  homes  that  filled 

All  fled,  and  yet  the  stream  runs  on. 

v. 

But  as  by  barren  rocks  it  flows, 
And  sings  the  pensive  song  we  know, 

Behold,  there  blooms  a  garden  rose, 
Planted  by  Love,  ah,  long  ago  ! 

VI. 

The  hand  that  tended  it  is  dust, 
The  heart  that  loved  it  far  away  ; 

But  Nature  keeps  it  as  a  trust, 
And  bids  it  bless  the  passing  day. 

VII. 

Ah,  when  our  place  knows  us  no  more, 
And  Time's  unceasing  stream  glides  by, 

May  some  fair  blossom  on  the  shore 
Still  speak  of  us,  and  point  on  high  ! 

VIII. 

Nor  only  speak  of  our  poor  worth, 
Our  love,  our  labor,  and  our  pain, 

But  of  the  Rose  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Its  fadeless  leaf  and  ruby  stain. 
Leisure  Hour.  CANON  WlLTON. 


THAMES. 
A  glimpse  of  the  river.     It  glimmers 
Through  the  stems  of  the  beeches  ; 
Through  the  screen  of  the  willow  it  shim- 
mers 
In  long  winding  reaches  ; 


Flowing  so  softly  that  scarcely 

It  seems  to  be  flowing, 
But  the  reeds  of  the  low  little  islands 

Are  bent  to  its  going  ; 
And  soft  as  the  breath  of  a  sleeper 

Its  heaving  and  sighing, 
In  the  coves  where  the  fleets  of  the  lilies 

At  anchor  are  lying. 
It  looks  as  if  fallen  asleep 

In  the  lap  of  the  meadows,  and  smiling 
Like  a  child  in  the  grass,  dreaming  deep 

Of  the  flowers  and  their  golden  beguil- 
ing. 

A  glimpse  of  the  river  !    It  glooms 

Underneath  the  black  arches, 
Across  it  the  broad  shadow  looms, 

And  the  eager  crowd  marches  ; 
Where,  washing  the  feet  of  the  city, 

Strong  and  swift  it  is  flowing  ; 
On  its  bosom  the  ships  of  the  nations 

Are  coming  and  going  ; 
Heavy  laden,  it  labors  and  spends, 

In  a  great  strain  of  duty, 
The  power  that  was  gathered  and  nursed 

In  the  calm  and  the  beauty. 
Like  thee,  noble  river,  like  thee, 

Let  our  lives  in  beginning  and  ending, 
Fair  in  their  gathering  be, 

And  great  in  the  time  of  their  spending. 

Public  Opinion.  ISA  CRAIG. 


THE  OLYMPEIUM. 
Of  star-lit  stormy  years  the  ceaseless  flow 
Is  mightier  than  man's  mightiest  work  sub- 
lime; 
This  shattered  splendor,  spared  a  while  by 

Time, 
Attests  his  dread  victorious  overthrow : 
Where  now  thy  sway  triumphant,  and  where 

now, 
Born  in  Athense'  s  springtide,  ere  her  prime 
Flashed  conquering  rays  o'er  Hellas'  storied 

clime, 
Thy  Temple,  Zeus  the  Thunderer  ?    Where 
art  thou  ? 

Te  who  would  grasp  Fame's  crown,  who 

scorn  the  peace 
Of  lowly  hearts  secure,  the  heaven  of  home, 
Lured  by  vain  glitter  of  some  golden  Fleece, 
That  mocks  the  winner  —  watch  Callirhoe's 

foam, 
Near  yon   wrecked  shrine,  achieved  when 

woe- worn  Greece 
Bowed  to  the  sword-sweep  of  imperial  Rome. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  C.  A.   KELLY. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MARS. 

It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  the  gen- 
eral interest  which  has  been  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  opposition  of  Mars  this 
year  is  merely  due  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  dull  season.  The  newspapers, 
crowded  as  they  are  with  their  staple 
political  matters,  can  still  make  room 
for  paragraphs,  columns,  and  even  for 
long  articles  on  the  phenomena  of  our 
neighboring  globe.  It  is  worth  while  to 
examine  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  direction  of  so  much  attention 
to  this  particular  heavenly  body  at  this 
particular  time. 

In  the  southern  heavens,  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  Mars  may  now  be  seen  for 
some  hours  every  night.  To  us  dwell- 
ers in  the  British  Islands  the  planet 
unfortunately  culminates  at  a  very  low 
altitude,  so  that  a  horizon  clear  of  build- 
ings or  trees  is  generally  necessary,  if  it 
is  to  be  seen  at  all.  But  the  drawbacks 
arising  from  this  cause  are  so  far  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  unusual  proximity  of 
the  planet,  which  shines  with  a  lustre 
greater  than  has  ever  been  seen  from 
its  fiery  globe  during  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  present 
opposition  of  Mars  are  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  be  stated  with  some  detail, 
and  we  may  first  set  them  forth  even  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  a  few  things  that 
will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  dili- 
gently studied  the  Nautical  Almanack 
of  the  present  and  other  years.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  orbit  of  this  particular 
planet  Mars  is  especially  remarkable, 
among  planetary  orbits  generally,  for 
its  departure  from  the  circular  form  so 
nearly  assumed  in  the  movements  of 
most  of  the  other  similar  bodies.  Mars 
has  an  orbit  of  so  much  eccentricity  that 
its  distance  from  the  sun  varies  very 
considerably.  It  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  million 
miles  off.  It  is  sometimes  as  little  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million 
miles.  The  orbit  in  which  our  earth 
revolves  is  much  more  nearly  circular 
than  is  the  orbit  of  Mars,  but  still  the 
variations  of  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  are  too  large  to  be 


overlooked,  even  though  they  may  seem 
relatively  unimportant.     Under  certain 
circumstances  our  earth  may  be  as  far 
from  the   sun   as   ninety-three   million 
five  hundred  thousand  miles,  while  the 
smallest  magnitude   to  which  the  dis- 
tance can  shrink  is  ninety  million  five 
hundred   thousand   miles.     These    few 
facts   will   enable   us   to   estimate  the 
stretch  of  space  that  divides  us  from  the 
other  world  in  which  so  much  interest 
is  now  being  taken.     The  longest  dis- 
tance that  could  possibly  intervene  be- 
tween the  two  globes  is  found  when  the 
sun  lies  between  them  and  when  they 
are  each  at  their  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance from  it.     On  the  other  hand  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  the  obser- 
vations of  Mars  will  be  when  the  planet 
is  making  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
sun,  and  when  the  earth  happens  to  be 
in  the  same  direction  as  Mars  from  the 
sun.     It  can  be   shown  that  the  very 
lowest  value  which  the  planet's  distance 
from  the   earth  can    possibly    assume 
would  be  about  thirty-five  million  miles. 
Nor  is  the  condition  of  things  which  we 
have  supposed  one  which  will  be  often 
realized.     No  doubt  every  two  years 
and  two   months,   or  more    accurately 
every  seven  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
the  sun  and  Mars  and  the  earth  come 
nearly   into   a  straight  line,  the  earth 
being  between  the  other  two  bodies  ; 
whenever  this  happens  we  have  what 
is  called  the  opposition  of  Mars.     If  the 
orbits  of  both  Mars  and  the  earth  were 
circular,  then  any  one  opposition  would 
be  as  good  as  any  other,  so  far  as  prox- 
imity is   concerned  ;    for  the  distance 
between  the   earth  and  the  planet  on 
each  such  occasion  would  be  simply  the 
difference  between  their  two  distances 
from  the  sun.     But,  as  we  have  already 
seen,   the  orbits   are   not  circular,  and 
consequently  there  is  very  considerable 
variety  in  the  different  oppositions  as 
regards  the  advantages  which  they  offer 
to  the  astronomer.      It  might,  for  in- 
stance happen  that    Mars  was  at    its 
greatest  distance    from  the  sun  at  the 
time  when  the  earth  crossed  between  it 
and  the  sun.    Then    the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  would  be  more 
than  sixty  million  miles,  and  the  oppo- 
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sition  would  be  as  unsuitable  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  It  thus  follows  that  such 
a  very  favorable  opposition  as  that 
through  which  Mars  has  just  passed 
only  arises  from  a  particular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  but  rarely 
occur.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest 
to  lay  down  the  principles  which  exhibit 
the  law  by  which  the  succession  of  such 
apparitions  is  determined.  The  oppo- 
sition of  Mars  can  occur  while  the  earth 
is  at  any  part  of  its  orbit ;  that  is,  the 
opposition  may  happen  in  any  month 
of  the  year.  The  part  of  Mars'  path 
which  lies  nearest  the  sun  is  in  these 
present  centuries  towards  that  part  of 
the  earth's  track  through  which  the 
earth  passes  in  August.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  if  an  opposition  takes  place  in 
August  it  does  so  at  a  time  when  Mars 
is  as  near  to  the  sun  as  is  possible.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  not  the  occasion  at 
which  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun, 
but  as  the  effects  contributed  by  the 
variation  of  the  earth's  distance  is  of 
little  importance,  it  follows  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  that  when  the  opposition 
takes  place  in  August,  it  does  so  under 
the  most  desirable  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  opposition  took  place  about  Febru- 
ary, then  the  conditions  would  be  as 
unfavorable  as  possible,  for  though 
Mars,  earth,  and  sun  were  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  order  I  have  named,  yet  at 
this  part  of  its  path  Mars  is  at  its  great- 
est distance  from  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quently the  opposition  takes  place  when 
the  two  bodies  are  at  the  greatest  sep- 
aration that  is  at  present  possible  on 
the  occasion  of  an  opposition.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  the  February  opposi- 
tions the  distance  between  the  two 
bodies  is  double  as  great  as  it  is  in  the 
August  oppositions.  At  double  the  dis- 
tance the  planet  only  looks  one-fourth 
the  size,  and  hence  the  appearance  of 
Mars,  when  the  opposition  is  in  Febru- 
ary, is  widely  different  from  that  which 
it  presents  in  the  glories  of  an  August 
opposition.  We  can  now  understand 
why  such  an  opportunity  as  that  which 
we  are  at  present  enjoying  is  a  rare 
one.  In  the  first  place  an  opposition  of 
Mars  occurs  once  every  seven  hundred 


and  eighty  days.  In  the  second  place 
the  opposition  is  just  as  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  take  place  in  one  month  as 
another.  Only,  however,  when  it  oc- 
curs about  August  is  it  a  really  favorable 
one.  If  a  friend  paid  us  a  visit  once 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  if  his  visits 
were  impartially  distributed  over  the 
different  seasons,  it  would  not  be  on 
many  occasions  in  a  lifetime  that  we 
need  expect  to  receive  him  during  the 
grouse  shooting.  Of  somewhat  similar 
infrequency  are  the  favorable  visits  of 
Mars,  but  wherever  he  does  happen  to 
come  into  opposition  about  the  time 
when  the  grouse  are  being  slaughtered, 
then  his  ruddy  form  blazes  with  an  un- 
wonted splendor. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  points  out 
that  the  present  opposition  of  Mars  is 
the  best  that  has  offered  itself  since 
1877,  and  the  best  that  will  offer  itself 
for  many  years  to  come.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  present  phenomenon,  for 
though  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
Mars  is  our  nearest  neighbor  in  the 
heavenly  host,  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  his  globe  much 
more  instructive  to  us  than  any  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies. 

Of  course,  the  moon  is  always  much 
closer  to  the  earth  than  is  Mars.  Even 
when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  us  it  is  still  not  one -hun- 
dredth part  of  the  distance  by  which  we 
are  divided  from  Mars  when  that  planet 
is  at  its  nearest.  Yet  we  can  never  look 
on  the  moon  as  a  neighboring  world  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  look  at 
Mars.  The  moon  is  a  globe  of  quite  a 
different  order  from  the  earth.  Its 
want  of  air  and  water  in  any  measure 
comparable  with  the  abundance  of  such 
elements  on  the  earth  at  once  establishes 
so  profound  a  difference  between  the 
moon  and  the  earth,  that  we  naturally 
relinquish  the  supposition  that  our  sat- 
ellite can  have  any  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  earth  viewed  as  the  abode  of 
organized  life.  But  there  is  another 
planet  with  which,  in  all  probability,  we 
have  much  closer  affinities  than  we 
have  even  with  Mars.  The  planet 
Yenus  happens  to  be  almost  exactly  of 
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the  same  size  as  the  earth.  If  models 
of  the  two  globes  were  inspected,  it 
would  require  careful  measurement  to 
say  which  of  the  two  were  the  greater, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  some  in- 
significant extent,  we  may  remark  that 
both  in  volume  and  in  mass  the  earth 
exceeds  the  sister  planet.  Venus  is 
also,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  closer  neighbor 
to  us  than  Mars.  At  no  time  can  it 
wander  so  far  from  us  as  Mars  is  accus- 
tomed to  do,  while  at  its  closest  approach 
the  distance  from  Venus  to  the  earth 
is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  by  which 
Mars  when  nearest  still  remains  sepa- 
rated from  us.  Nor  are  other  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  earth  and 
Venus  wanting.  Especially  may  we 
notice  that,  like  its  companion  globe, 
Venus  is  encompassed  with  a  copious 
atmosphere.  Everything,  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Venus  is  a  world  resem- 
bling our  own  in  important  features  of 
physical  constitution,  so  that  quite  pos- 
sibly it  is  adapted  to  be  a  residence  for 
organized  beings.  But  here,  unfortu- 
nately, telescopic  examination  gives  us 
but  little  aid.  Notwithstanding  the 
considerable  size  of  Venus,  and  the 
closeness  with  which  she  makes  her 
approach,  we  are  unable  to  scrutinize 
her  surface  with  the  success  that  we 
desire.  That  very  splendor  which  makes 
the  evening  star  so  lustrous  an  object 
decks  the  planet  in  such  a  shining  robe 
that  we  are  unable  to  make  out  the  de- 
tails on  its  surface.  We  can,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  see  that  her  form  is  an  ex- 
quisite crescent  which  passes  through  a 
succession  of  phases.  We  can  occasion- 
ally detect,  under  rarely  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  instrumental 
equipment,  slight  indications  or  marks 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet  which,  with 
some  help  from  the  imagination,  we 
can  suppose  to  be  indications  of  conti- 
nents. Then,  again,  some  observers 
have  noticed  that  in  the  "  cusps  "  at  the 
ends  of  the  crescent  occasional  interrup- 
tions and  irregularities  are  presented 
which  have  been  interpreted  to  imply 
the  existence  of  great  mountains  on 
Venus.  But  when  this  is  admitted  we 
have  said  almost  ail  that  has  ever  been 


alleged  to  be  discernible  by  us  as  to  the- 
topography  of  that  globe  which  is  really 
our  nearest  planetary  neighbor.  The 
little  that  we  have  seen  merely  suggests 
what  a  wonderful  spectacle  might  be 
disclosed  could  we  put  Venus  into  a 
more  favorable  aspect.  If  Venus  were 
placed  where  Mars  is,  then  the  greater 
size  of  the  former  planet  would  make  it 
a  far  more  striking  spectacle  than  Mars 
ever  can  be.  Mars  happens  to  be  the 
more  interesting  globe  to  us  simply  be- 
cause it  is  better  placed  for  observing. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  can  read 
your  book  comfortably  if  you  sit  with 
the  light  so  nearly  behind  you  that  it 
shall  fall  on  the  page  at  which  you  are 
looking.  This  is  the  aspect  in  which 
Mars  is  presented  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  sun,  which  illuminates 
Mars,  is,  at  midnight,  behind  us,  but  its 
beams  are  directed  full  on  the  planet, 
and  exhibits  it  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  possible.  But  Venus  is 
presented  to  us  in  quite  a  different  man- 
ner. It  is  not  pleasant  to  try  to  read 
with  the  lamp  in  front  of  you,  and  your 
book  held  up  between  you  and  the 
lamp.  Yet  this  is  the  way  we  have  to 
look  at  Venus  when  it  makes  its  closest 
approach.  The  consequence  is  that, 
while  astronomers  have  abundance  to 
tell  us  about  the  appearance  of  Mars, 
they  have  but  little  to  say  about  the 
features  of  that  other  globe  which  is 
both  larger  and  nearer  to  us  than  Mars, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  we  have 
closer  affinities  with  than  we  have  with 
any  other  body  in  the  universe. 

From  one  cause  or  another,  it  hap- 
pens that  Mars  is  the  most  world-like  of 
all  the  other  globes  which  come  within 
the  range  of  effective  observation.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  very  rash  to  assert 
that  other  bodies  may  not  have  a  closer 
resemblance  to  our  earth  than  Mars  has, 
but  of  them  we  have  either  little  knowl- 
edge, as  in  the  case  of  Venus,  or  no 
knowledge  at  all.  No  doubt  both  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  can  vie  with  Mars  in 
the  copiousness  of  detail  with  which 
they  delight  the  astronomers  who  study 
them.  These  grand  planets  are  deserv- 
ing of  every  attention,  but  then  the  in- 
terest they  excite  is  of  a  wholly  different 
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kind  from  that  which  makes  a  view  of 
Mars  so  attractive.  Jupiter  offers  us  a 
study  of  the  most  as- 
Sat- 
urn  gives  an  illustration  of  a  marvellous 
dynamical-system  the  like  of  which 
would  never  have  been  thought  possible 
had  it  not  actually  presented  itself  to 
our  notice.  But  the  significance  of 
Mars  is  essentially  derived  from  those 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  earth  which 
are  now  engrossing  attention.  Mars  is 
clearly  a  possible  world,  presenting  both 
remarkable  analogies  and  remarkable 
contrasts  to  our  own  world,  and  induc- 
ing us  to  put  forth  our  utmost  endeavors 
to  utilize  so  exceptional  an  occasion  as 
that  presented  in  the  close  approach 
which  it  has  now  made.  Let  us  see 
what  we  have  learned  about  this  globe. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  Mars  must  be  a  small  world  in 
comparison  with  our  own.  The  width 
of  this  globe  is  only  forty -two  hundred 
miles,  so  that  its  volume  is  but  the 
seventh  part  of  that  of  the  earth.  The 
weight  of  Mars  is  even  less  than  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
bulk.  It  would  take  nearly  ten  globes, 
each  as  heavy  as  Mars,  to  form  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  This  funda- 
mental difference  in  dimensions  be- 
tween Mars  and  our  globe  is  intimately 
connected  with  certain  points  of  con- 
trast which  it  offers  to  the  earth.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  that  which 
concerns  the  atmosphere.  When  we 
consider  the  qualifications  of  a  globe  as 
a  possible  abode  for  organic  beings,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  first  into  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  See- 
ing that  our  earth  is  enveloped  by  so 
copious  a  shell  of  air,  it  follows  that  the 
beings  which  dwell  upon  its  surface 
must  be  specially  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions which  the  atmosphere  imposes. 
Most,  if  not  all  animals  utilize  this  cir- 
cumstance by  obtaining  a  proximate 
source  of  energy  in  the  union  of  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  with  oxidizable 
materials  within  their  bodies.  In  this 
respect  the  atmosphere  is  of  such  fun- 
damental importance  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  imagine  what  that  type  of  life 
must  be  which  would  be  fitted  for  the 


inhabitants  of  an  airless  globe.  In 
other  respects  which  are  hardly  less 
important,  the  conditions  of  life  are 
also  dependent  on  the  fact  that  we  live 
at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air.  It  is 
the  atmosphere  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, mitigates  the  fierceness  with  which 
the  sun's  rays  would  beat  down  on  the 
globe  if  it  were  devoid  of  such  protec- 
tion. Again,  at  night,  the  atmospheric 
covering  serves  to  screen  us  from  the 
cold  that  would  otherwise  be  the  conse- 
quence of  unrestricted  radiation  from 
the  earth  to  space.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  the  absence  of  a  copious 
atmosphere,  though  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  life  of  some 
kind,  must  still  necessitate  types  of  life 
of  a  wholly  different  character  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In 
attempting,  therefore,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probability  of  life  on  an- 
other world,  it  is  of  essential  importance 
to  consider  whether  it  possesses  an 
atmosphere. 

We  may  here  lay  down  a  canon  which 
appears  to  be  pretty  general  among  the 
celestial  bodies  which  are  accessible  to 
our  observations.  It  may  be  thus  stated. 
The  larger  the  body  the  more  copious 
the  atmosphere  by  which  that  body  is 
surrounded.  Of  course  this  rule  has  to 
be  understood  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions, and  perhaps  some  exceptions  to  it 
might  be  suggested,  but  as  a  broad  gen- 
eral fact  it  will  hardly  be  questioned. 
Thus,  to  take  at  once  the  largest  body 
of  our  system  and  one  of  the  smallest  — 
the  sun  and  the  moon  —  they  both  pro- 
vide striking  exemplifications  of  the 
principle  in  question.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sun  is  enveloped  by  an  atmo- 
sphere alike  remarkable  for  the  prodi- 
gious extent  that  it  occupies  and  for  the 
copiousness  of  the  gases  and  vapors  that 
abound  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
moon,  which  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
the  bodies  readily  accessible  to  our  ob- 
servations, is,  if  not  entirely  devoid  of 
gaseous  investment,  at  all  events  only 
provided  with  the  scantiest  covering  of 
this  nature.  But  the  chief  interest  that 
the  principle  we  have  laid  down  pos- 
sesses, is  found  in  the  explanation 
which     has   been    given  of    it.     That 
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explanation  is  both  so  recent  and  so 
remarkable  that  I  am  glad  here  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  setting  it  forth,  as  it 
has  an  important  application  to  Mars. 
The  view  of  the  subject  here  given  is 
due  to  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  F.R.S., 
who  recently  communicated  it  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Modern   research   has    demonstrated 
that  what  we  call  a  gas  is  in  truth  a 
mighty  host  of  molecules  far  too  small 
to  be  perceptible  by  the  most  powerful 
microscope.     Each   of  these  molecules 
is  animated  by  a  rapid  movement,  which 
is  only  pursued  for  a  short  distance  in 
one  direction  before  a  rencontre  takes 
place  with  some  other  molecule,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  the  directions   and 
velocities  of  the  individual  molecules  are 
continually  changing.     For  each  gas  the 
molecules  have  however  a  certain  aver- 
age pace,  which  is  appropriate  to  that 
gas  for  that  temperature,  and  when  two 
or  more  gases  are  blended,  as  in  our 
atmosphere,  then  each  molecule  of  the 
constituent  gases  continues  to  move  with 
its  own  particular  speed.    Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  air,  the  molecules  of  oxygen 
as  well  as  the  molecules  of  nitrogen,  are 
each  animated  by  their  characteristic 
velocity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  molecules  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  any 
other  gas  which,  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance,   may    happen    to    be    diffused 
through  our  air.     For  two  of  the  chief 
gases  the  average  velocities  of  the  mole- 
cules are  as  follows  :  oxygen,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  per  second  ;  hydrogen,  one 
mile  per  second  ;  in  each  case  the  tem- 
perature is  taken  to  be  64°   C.  below 
zero,  being  presumably  that  at  the  con- 
fines   of  the    atmosphere.     It   will   be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  speeds  of  the  two 
molecules    here    mentioned.     That    of 
hydrogen  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  any 
gas. 

We  may  now  recall  a  fundamental 
fact  in  connection  with  any  celestial 
body  large  or  small.  It  is  well  known 
that,  with  the  most  powerful  pieces  of 
artillery  that  can  be  forged,  a  projectile 
can  be  launched  with  a  speed  of  about 
half  a  mile  per  second.  If  the  cannon 
were    pointed   vertically   upwards    the 


projectile  would  soar  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion, but  its  speed  would  gradually  abate, 
the  summit  of  its  journey  would  be  duly 
reached,  after  which  it  would  fall  back 
again  on  the  earth.  Such  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case  if  the  experiment 
were  made  on  a  globe  resembling  our 
own  in  size  and  mass.  But  on  a  globe 
much  smaller  than  the  earth,  not  larger 
for  instance  than  are  some  of  the  minor 
planets,  it  is  certain  that  a  projectile 
shot  aloft  from  a  great  Armstrong  gun 
would  go  up  and  up  and  would  never 
return.  The  lessening  gravitation  of 
the  body  would  fail  to  recall  it.  Of 
course  we  are  here  reminded  of  Jules 
Yernes's  famous  Columbiad.  According 
to  that  philosopher,  if  a  cannon  were 
pointed  vertically,  and  the  projectile 
was  discharged  with  a  speed  of  seven 
miles  a  second  it  would  soar  aloft,  and 
whether  it  went  to  the  moon  or  not,  it 
would  at  all  events  not  return  to  the 
earth  except  by  such  a  marvellous  series 
of  coincidences  as  those  which  he  has 
described.  But  the  story  will  at  all 
events  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
for  each  particular  globe  there  is  a  cer- 
tain speed  with  which  if  a  body  leaves 
the  globe  it  will  not  return. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  hydrogen  in 
the  free  state  is  absent  from  our  atmo- 
sphere. Doubtless  many  explanations 
of  a  chemical  nature  might  be  offered, 
but  the  argument  Dr.  Stoney  has  brought 
forward  is  most  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that  the  continued  existence 
of  hydrogen  in  our  atmosphere  would 
seem  to  be  impossible.  No  doubt  the 
average  speed  at  which  the  molecules  of 
this  gas  are  hurling  about  is  only  one 
mile  a  second,  and,  therefore,  only  a 
seventh  of  the  critical  velocity  required 
to  project  a  missile  from  the  earth  so  as 
not  to  return.  But  the  molecules  are 
continually  changing  their  velocity  and 
may  sometimes  attain  a  speed  which  is 
seven  times  as  great  as  the  average. 
Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  were  diffused  through 
our  air,  every  now  and  then  a  molecule 
of  hydrogen  in  its  wanderings  would 
attain  the  upper  limit  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  then  it  would  occasionally  happen 
that  with  its  proper  speed  it  would  cross 
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out  into  space  beyond  the  region  by 
which  its  movements  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  collisions  between 
other  atmospheric  molecules.  If  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  was  sufficient  to 
recall  it,  then,  of  course,  it  would  duly 
fallback,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
sluggishly  moving  atmospheric  gases 
the  velocity  seems  always  small  enough 
to  permit  the  recall  to  be  made.  But  it 
happens  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  that  the 
velocity  with  which  its  molecules  are 
occasionally  animated  rises  beyond  the 
speed  which  could  be  controlled  by  ter- 
restrial gravity.  The  consequence  is 
that  every  now  and  then  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen  would  succeed  in  bolting  away 
from  the  earth  altogether,  and  escaping 
into  open  space.  Thus  it  appears  that 
every  molecule  of  free  hydrogen  which 
happened  to  be  present  in  an  atmo- 
sphere like  ours,  would  have  an  unstable 
connection  with  the  earth,  for  wherever 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  things  it  happened 
to  reach  the  very  uppermost  strata  it 
would  be  liable  to  escape  altogether. 
In  the  course  of  uncounted  ages  it  would 
thus  come  to  pass  that  the  particles  of 
hydrogen  would  all  effect  their  depar- 
ture, and  thus  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
present  no  free  hydrogen  in  the  air  over 
our  heads  may  be  accounted  for. 

If  the  mass  of  the  earth  were  very 
much  larger  than  it  is,  then  the  veloci- 
ties with  which  the  molecules  of  hydro- 
gen wend  their  way  would  never  be 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to  quit 
the  earth  altogether,  and  consequently 
we  might  in  such  a  case  expect  to  find 
our  atmosphere  largely  charged  with 
hydrogen.  Considering  the  vast  abun- 
dance of  hydrogen  in  the  universe,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  its  absence 
from  our  air  is  simply  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  mentioned.  In  the 
case  of  a  globe  so  mighty  as  the  sun, 
the  attraction  which  it  exercises,  even  at 
the  uppermost  layers  of  its  atmosphere, 
is  so  intense  that  the  molecules  of  hy- 
drogen never  attain  place  enough  to 
enable  them  to  escape.  Their  velocity 
would  have  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
ever  can  be  if  they  could  dart  away  from 
the  sun  as  they  have  done  from  the 
earth.     It  is   not  therefore,   surprising 


to  find  hydrogen  in  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere. In  a  similar  manner  we  can 
explain  the  abundance  with  which  the 
atmosphere  of  other  massive  suns  like 
Sirius  or  Vega  seem  to  be  charged  with 
hydrogen.  The  attraction  of  these  vast 
globes  is  sufficiently  potent  to  retain 
even  an  atmosphere  of  this  subtle  ele- 
ment. 

It  is  now  easy  to  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  atmosphere  from  the  moon. 
We  may  feel  confident  from  the  line  of 
reasoning  here  followed  that  neither  of 
the  gases,  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  to  say 
nothing  of  hydrogen,  could  possibly 
exist  in  the  free  state  on  a  globe  of  the 
mass  and  dimensions  of  our  satellite , 
The  pace  with  which  the  molecules  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  speed  on  their  way 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  render  their 
abode  unstable  if  it  should  ever  have 
appeared  that  circumstances  placed  such 
gases  on  the  moon.  We  need,  there- 
fore, feel  no  surprise  at  the  absence  of 
any  atmosphere  from  the  neighboring 
globe.  The  explanation  is  given  by  the 
laws  of  dynamics.  We  are  placed  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  small  planets 
or  asteroids,  as  they  are  called,  to  be 
able  to  see  whether  or  not  they  have 
any  gaseous  surroundings.  But  it  is 
possible,  from  the  ingenious  argument 
of  Dr.  Stoney,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
such  small  bodies  must  be  quite  as  de- 
void of  air  as  the  moon.  There  are,  we 
know,  globes  in  our  system  only  a  few 
miles  in  diameter,  and  so  small  in  mass  r 
that  a  cricket  ball  there,  receiving  the 
velocity  it  would  get  from  the  bat  of  a 
Grace,  would  go  off  into  space  never  to 
return.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
molecules  of  any  gases  we  knew  would 
be  far  too  nimble  in  their  movements  to 
remain  prisoners  at  the  surface  of  little 
globes  of  this  description,  to  which 
their  only  bond  was  the  feeble  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  —  we 
might,  indeed,  almost  say  impossible  — 
for  gaseous  surroundings  to  be  pre- 
served by  any  globe  where  the  mass  is 
not  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  moon. 

In  applying  these  considerations  to 
Mars  we  have  first  to  note  that  its  mass 
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and  size  are  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  earth  and  the  moon.  It  is  much 
more  capable  of  retaining  an  atmosphere 
than  the  moon,  though  its  capability  in 
this  respect  falls  short  of  that  possessed 
by  the  earth.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is 
essential  to  depend  not  on  mere  general- 
ities but  on  the  actual  numerical  facts 
of  the  case.  Without  going  too  deeply 
into  detail  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  there  must  be  for  each  globe  a  cer- 
tain critical  velocity  represented  by  the 
least  pace  at  which  a  missile  projected 
from  it  will  succeed  in  escaping  alto- 
gether. In  discussing  this  we  may  leave 
out  of  view  the  question  of  the  resist- 
ance which  the  air  opposes  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  projectile.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  of  vital  importance  in  cases 
where  actual  artillery  practice  is  con- 
cerned, yet  it  is  not  material  to  our 
present  inquiry.  The  problem  which 
we  are  considering  depends  on  the 
movements  of  the  molecules  of  air  at 
the  summit  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  question  is  simply  whether  after 
they  have  made  an  incursion  into  free 
space  there  is  sufficient  efficiency  in 
the  attraction  of  the  globe  to  effect  their 
recall. 

At  the  surface  of  Mars  the  speed 
which  would  carry  a  body  away  from  its 
surface  altogether  is  about  three  miles 
per  second.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
velocity  of  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  is 
often  far  in  excess  of  this,  and  conse- 
quently free  hydrogen  is  impossible  as 
a  permanent  ingredient  of  the  Martian 
atmosphere.  Oxygen,  however,  has  a 
molecular  velocity  only  about  one-fourth 
of  that  of  hydrogen,  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  oxygen  molecules  can 
ever  have  sufficient  velocity  to  permit 
their  escape  from  an  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding Mars.  There  is  nothing  there- 
fore to  prevent  this  element  from  being 
now  present. 

But  the  case  of  the  vapor  of  water  is 
especially  instructive  and  interesting. 
Its  molecules  have  a  speed  which  aver- 
ages about  one -third  of  that  attained  by 
the  molecules  of  hydrogen.  It  would 
seem  that  the  utmost  pace  that  the 
molecules  of  water  could  attain  (being 
perhaps  seven  times  the  average  veloc- 


ity) would  be  about  two  and  one-third 
miles  per  second.  Now  this  would  not 
be  enough  for  escape  from  Mars,  for  we 
have  seen  that  a  speed  of  three  miles 
per  second  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose.  This  argument  suggests  that 
the  globe  of  Mars  happens  to  approach 
very  closely  the  dimensions  and  mass 
of  the  smallest  world  on  which  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  water  was  possible. 
It  would  perhaps  be  going  rather  too  far 
to  say  that  a  world  almost  the  size  of 
Mars  must  therefore  be  the  smallest  on 
which  life  could  possibly  be  supported, 
but  it  is  plain  that  our  argument  tends 
to  support  such  a  proposition. 

The  discussion  we  have  just  given 
will  prepare  us  to  believe  that  a  planet 
with  the  size  and  mass  of  Mars  may  be 
expected  to  be  encompassed  with  an 
atmosphere.  Our  telescopic  observa- 
tions completely  bear  this  out.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  there  is  a  certain 
shell  of  gaseous  material  investing  Mars. 
This  is  shown  in  various  ways.  We 
note  the  gradual  obscuration  of  objects 
on  the  planet  as  they  approach  the  edge 
of  the  disc,  where  they  are  necessarily 
viewed  through  a  greatly  increased 
thickness  of  Martian  atmosphere.  We 
also  observe  the  clearness  with  which 
objects  are  exhibited  at  the  centre  of 
the  disc  of  Mars,  and  though  this  may 
be  in  some  measure  due  to  the  absence 
of  distortion  from  the  effects  of  fore- 
shortening, it  undoubtedly  arises  to 
some  extent  from  the  fact  that  objects 
in  this  position  are  viewed  through  a 
comparatively  small  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere  enveloping  the  planet. 
Clouds  are  also  sometimes  seen  appar- 
ently floating  in  the  upper  region  of 
Mars.  This,  of  course,  is  only  possible 
on  the  supposition  that  there  must  be 
an  atmosphere  which  formed  the  vehi- 
cle by  which  clouds  were  borne  along. 
It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  the 
extent  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  must 
be  quite  insignificant  when  compared 
with  that  by  which  our  earth  is  envel- 
oped. It  is  a  rare  circumstance  for  any 
of  the  main  topographical  features,  such 
as  the  outlines  of  its  so-called  continents 
or  the  coasts  of  its  so-called  seas,  to  be 
obscured  by  clouds  to  an  extent  which 
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is  appreciable  except  by  very  refined 
observations.  Quite  otherwise  would 
be  the  appearance  which  our  globe 
would  present  to  any  observer  who 
would  view  it  say  from  Mars,  or  from 
some  other  external  world  at  the  same 
distance.  The  greater  part  of  our  globe 
would  seem  swathed  with  vast  clouds 
through  which  only  occasional  peeps 
could  be  had  at  the  actual  configuration 
of  its  surface.  I  dare  say  a  Martian 
astronomer  who  had  an  observatory 
with  sufficiently  good  optical  appliances, 
and  who  possessed  sufficient  patience, 
might  in  the  course  of  time,  by  availing 
himself  of  every  opportunity,  gradually 
limn  out  a  chart  of  the  earth  which 
would  in  some  degree  represent  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our 
atlases.  It  would,  however,  be  a  very 
tedious  matter  owing  to  the  interrup- 
tions to  the  survey  caused  by  the  obscu- 
rities in  our  atmosphere.  The  distant 
astronomer  would  never  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  our  earth's  fea- 
tures in  a  bird's-eye  glance  as  we  are 
able  to  do  those  features  on  that  hemi- 
sphere of  Mars  which  happens  to  be 
turned  towards  us  on  a  clear  night. 

As  to  what  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  Mars  may  be  we  can  say 
but  little.  In  so  far  as  the  sustenance 
of  life  is  concerned,  the  main  question 
of  course  turns  on  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  oxygen.  It  may  be  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry  to  remark  here  that  a 
globe  surrounded  •  by  air  may  at  one 
epoch  of  its  career  have  free  oxygen  as 
an  ingredient  in  its  atmosphere,  while  at 
other  epochs  free  oxygen  may  be  ab- 
sent. This  may  arise  from  another 
cause  besides  the  possible  loss  of  the 
gas  by  diffusion  into  space  from  small 
globes  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
Indeed,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
oxygen  in  our  own  air  is  not  destined 
forever  to  remain  there.  It  passes 
through  various  vicissitudes  by  being 
absorbed  by  animals  and  then  restored 
again  in  a  free  state  under  the  influence 
of  vegetation.  But  there  is  an  appetite 
for  oxygen  among  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials of  our  globe  which  seems  capable 
of  using  up  all  the  oxygen  on  the  globe 
and    still    remaining  unsatiated.      We 


have  excellent  grounds  for  believing  that 
there  is  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  a 
quantity  of  metallic  iron  quite  sufficient 
to  unite  with  all  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air 
so  as  to  form  iron  oxide.  In  view  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  oxygen  and  iron 
unite,  and  the  permanence  of  the  com- 
pound which  they  form,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  as  representing  a  stable  con- 
dition of  things.  It  follows  that,  even 
though  there  may  now  be  no  free  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  element  has 
always  been  absent.  It  is,  however, 
not  at  all  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific 
resources  to  determine  what  the  actual 
composition  and  extent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Mars  may  be,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  as  yet  we  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  truth. 

An  almost  equally  important  question 
is  as  to  the  telescopic  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  water  on  Mars.  Here, 
again,  we  have  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  even  at  present,  when  the 
planet  is  relatively  so  near  us,  it  is  still 
actually  a  very  long  way  off.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  an  extent  which  by  its  color 
and  general  appearance  looked  like  an 
ocean  of  water  was  really  water  or  was 
even  a  fluid  at  all.  It  is  so  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate the  capabilities  of  our  great 
telescope  that  it  may  be  well  to  recount 
what  is  the  very  utmost  that  could  be 
expected  from  even  our  greatest  instru- 
ment when  applied  to  the  study  of  Mars. 
Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Lick  telescope  in  aiding 
such  an  inquiry  as  that  before  us. 
This  instrument,  both  from  its  position 
and  its  optical  excellence,  offers  a  better 
view  of  Mars  at  the  present  time  than 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  But  the 
utmost  that  this  telescope  could  perform 
in  the  way  of  rendering  remote  objects 
visible  is  to  reduce  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  object  to  about  one- thou- 
sandth part  of  its  actual  amount.  Some, 
indeed,  might  consider  that  even  the 
Lick  instrument  would  not  be  capable 
of  giving  so  great  an  accession  to  our 
powers  as  this  statement  expresses. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  fig- 
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ure  at  this  amount,  only  remembering 
that  if  I  estimated  the  powers  of  the 
telescope  less  highly  than  these  facts 
convey,  the  argument  on  which  I  am 
entering  would  be  correspondingly 
strengthened. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Mars  is  at 
present  at  a  distance  of  thirty -five  mil- 
lion miles,  and  if  we  look  at  it  through 
a  telescope  of  such  a  power  as  we  have 
described  the  apparent  distance  is  re- 
duced to  one-thousandth  part.  In  other 
words,  all  that  the  best  telescope  can 
possibly  do  is  to  exhibit  the  planet  to  us 
as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye 
if  it  were  brought  into  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  thousand  miles.  This  will 
demonstrate  that  even  our  greatest  tele- 
scopes cannot  be  expected  to  enable  us 
to  answer  the  questions  that  are  so 
often  asked  about  our  neighboring  globe. 
What  could  we  learn  of  Europe  if  we 
had  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  from  a 
height  of  thirty -five  thousand  miles, 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  height  which  was 
a  dozen  times  as  far  as  from  the  shores 
of  Europe  to  America.  The  broad  out- 
lines of  the  coasts  might,  of  course,  be 
seen  by  the  contrast  between  the  color 
of  a  continent  and  the  color  of  the  ocean. 
Possibly  a  great  mountain  mass  like  the 
Alps  would  be  sufficiently  noticeable  to 
permit  some  conjectures  as  to  its  char- 
acter to  be  formed.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to 
see  details.  The  smallest  object  that 
would  be  discernible  on  Mars  must  be 
as  large' as  London.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  see  a  point  so  small  as  would 
either  Liverpool  or  Manchester  be  if 
they  were  on  that  planet.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  dark  colors  of  certain  parts  of  Mars 
and  the  ruddy  colors  of  other  parts.  It 
would,  however,  be  going  rather  far  to 
assert  that  the  former  must  be  oceans 
of  water,  and  the  latter  continents  of 
land.  This  may  indeed  be  the  case, 
and  most  astronomers,  I  believe,  think 
that  it  is  the  case,  but  it  certainly  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  so. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  piece 
of  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  supposition  that  there  is  water 
on  Mars  is  derived  from  the  "  snowy  " 


poles  on  the  planet.  The  appearance 
of  the  poles  of  Mars  with  their  white 
caps  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features 
of  the  solar  system.  The  resemblance 
to  the  structure  of  our  own  polar  regions 
is  extremely  instructive.  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  white  material 
which  from  time  to  time  gathers  in 
mighty  volume  round  the  north  and 
south  poles  of  the  planet.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  that  this  accumulation  is  not 
permanent.  The  amount  of  it  waxes 
and  wanes  in  correspondence  with  the 
variations  of  the  seasons  on  Mars.  It 
increases  during  Mars'  winter,  and  it 
declines  again  during  Mars'  summer. 
In  this  respect  the  white  regions,  what- 
ever they  may  be  composed  of,  present 
a  noteworthy  contrast  to  the  majority  of 
the  other  features  on  the  planet.  The 
latter  offer  no  periodic  changes  to  our 
notice  ;  they  are  evidently  comparatively 
permanent  marks,  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  subject  to  seasonal  varia- 
tions. When  we  reflect  that  this  white 
material  is  something  which  grows  and 
then  disappears  according  to  a  regular 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
supposition  that  it  must  be  snow,  or 
possibly  the  congealed  form  of  some 
liquid  other  than  water,  which  during 
Mars'  summer  is  restored  to  a  fluid 
state.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  if  we  were  ever  able  to  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  our  own  earth  its 
poles  would  exhibit  white  masses  like 
those  which  are  exhibited  by  Mars,  and 
the  periodic  fluctuations  at  different 
seasons  would  produce  changes  just  like 
those  which  are  actually  seen  on  Mars. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  to  infer  that 
we  have  in  Mars  a  repetition  of  the  ter- 
restrial phenomenon  of  arctic  regions 
on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

Among  the  features  presented  by 
Mars  there  are  others,  in  addition  to 
the  polar  caps,  which  seem  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  water.  It  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  when  Mars  was  placed 
in  the  same  advantageous  position  for 
observation  that  it  occupies  at  present, 
that  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made 
by  Professor  Schiaparelli,  the  director 
of  the  Milan  Observatory.  In  the  clear 
atmosphere  and  the  convenient  latitude 
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of  the  locality  of  his  observatory,  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  observe  marks 
not  readily  discernible  under  the  less 
advantageous  conditions  in  which  our 
observatories  are  placed.  Up  to  his 
time  it  was  no  doubt  well  known  that 
the  surface  of  Mars  could  be  mapped 
out  into  districts  marked  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  so  much  so  that  charts 
of  the  planet  had  been  carefully  drawn 
and  names  had  been  assigned  to  the 
various  regions  which  could  be  indi- 
cated with  sufficient  certainty.  But  at 
the  memorable  opposition  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  distinguished  Italian 
astronomer  discovered  that  the  tracts 
generally  described  as  "  continents  "  on 
Mars  were  traversed  by  long,  dark 
"  canals,"  as  he  called  them.  They  must 
have  been  each  at  least  sixty  miles  wide, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  thousands 
of  miles  in  length.  Notwithstanding  the 
dimensions  to  which  these  figures  corre- 
spond, the  detection  of  the  Martian 
canals  indicates  one  of  the  utmost  re- 
finements of  astronomical  observation. 
The  fact  that  they  are  so  difficult  to  see 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what 
I  have  already  said  as  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  discerning  any  object  on  this 
planet  unless  it  be  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  consid- 
erable changes  must  be  in  progress  on 
the  surface  of  Mars.  It  is  true  that, 
viewed  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
are  placed,  the  extent  of  the  changes, 
though  intrinsically  vast,  seem  relatively 
insignificant.  There  is,  however,  too 
much  testimony  as  to  the  changes  to 
allow  of  hesitation.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  is  meant  we  may  refer  to  the 
subsequent  observations  of  the  canals 
made  by  Schiaparelli,  their  discoverer. 
During  the  opposition  of  1881  and  1882, 
he  again  recognized  the  presence  of 
these  curious  objects,  but  it  would  seem 
that  a  very  extraordinary  transformation 
had  taken  place  in  some  of  them.  They 
had  become  doubled.  In  certain  cases 
a  pair  of  canals  could  be  detected,  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
miles  or  more,  and  running  parallel  to 
each  other  throughout  their  whole 
length.     Again,   in   the   opposition   of 


1888,  other  astronomers,  notably  Dr. 
Terby  and  Monsieur  Perrotin,  have  also 
made  observations  confirming  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  the  duplicity 
in  the  canals.  Professor  Schiaparelli 
has,  on  the  same  occasion,  confirmed 
his  previous  observations,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  opposition  of  1888  was 
not  really  an  advantageous  one,  yet 
under  exceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances, he  declares  that  he  saw  the 
hemisphere  of  Mars  so  exquisitely  de- 
lineated that  the  canals  had  all  the  dis- 
tinctness of  an  engraving  on  steel,  with 
the  magical  beauty  of  a  colored  paint- 
ing. 

Speculations  have  naturally  been 
made  as  to  the  explanation  of  these 
wonderful  canals.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  may  indeed  be  rivers  ; 
but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  drain- 
age of  continents  on  so  small  a  globe  as 
Mars  would  require  an  elaborate  system 
of  rivers  each  sixty  miles  wide  and 
thousands  of  miles  in  length.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  fatal  objection  to  the 
river  theory,  in  the  fact  that  the  marks 
we  are  trying  to  interpret  sometimes 
cross  a  Martian  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  while  on  other  occasions  they 
seem  to  intersect  each  other.  Such 
phenomena  are,  of  course,  well-nigh  im- 
possible if  these  so-called  canals  were 
in  any  respect  analogous  to  the  rivers 
which  we  know  on  our  own  globe.  It 
can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that 
if  we  assume  the  dark  regions  to  be 
oceans  the  canals  do  really  represent 
some  extension  of  the  waters  of  these 
oceans  into  the  continental  masses. 
Other  facts  which  are  known  about  the 
planet  suggest  that  what  seem  to  be  vast 
inundations  of  its  continents  must  occa- 
sionally take  place.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  such  vicissitudes  should  occur  on  a 
globe  circumstanced  like  Mars.  Here 
again  it  is  well  to  remember  the  small 
size  of  the  planet,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  has  progressed  through  its 
physical  evolution  at  a  rate  more  rapid 
than  would  be  possible  with  a  larger 
globe  like  the  earth.  The  sea  is  con- 
stantly wearing  down  the  land,  but  by 
upheavals  arising  from  the  intensely 
heated  condition  of  the  interior  of  our 
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globe  the  land  is  still  able  to  maintain 
itself  above  the  water.  It  can,  how- 
ever, hardly  be  doubted,  that  if  our 
earth  had  so  far  cooled  that  the  up- 
heavals had  either  ceased  or  were 
greatly  reduced,  the  water  would  greatly 
encroach  on  the  land.  On  a  small  globe 
like  Mars  the  cooling  of  the  interior  has 
so  far  advanced  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  internal  heat  is  no  longer  an  effec- 
tive agent  for  indirectly  resisting  the 
advance  of  the  water,  and,  consequently, 
the  observed  submergence  is  quite  to  be 
expected. 

That  there  may  be  types  of  life  of 
some  kind  or  other  on  Mars  is,  I  should 
think,  very  likely.  Two  of  the  ele- 
ments, carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  here,  appear  to  be  among 
the  most  widely  distributed  elements 
throughout  the  universe,  and  their  pres- 
ence on  Mars  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable.  But  what  form  the  progress 
of  evolution  may  have  taken  on  such  a 
globe  as  Mars,  it  seems  totally  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  It  has  been  some- 
times thought  that  the  ruddy  color  of 
the  planet  may  be  due  to  vegetation  of 
some  peculiar  hue,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  impossibility  in  the  conception 
that  vast  forests  of  some  such  trees  as 
copper-beeches  might  impart  to  con- 
tinental masses  hues  not  unlike  those 
which  come  from  Mars.  Speculations 
have  also  been  made  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  there  being  intelligent  inhabitants 
on  this  planet,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one  can  deny  the  possibility  at  all  events 
of  such  a  notion.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  as  our  earth  has  only  been 
tenanted  by  intelligent  beings  for  an 
extremely  brief  part  of  its  entire  his- 
tory, say,  for  example,  for  about  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  entire  number  of 
years  during  which  our  globe  has  had 
an  independent  existence,  so  we  may 
fairly  conjecture  that  the  occupancy  of 
any  other  world  by  intelligent  beings 
might  be  only  a  very  minute  fraction  in 
the  span  of  the  planet's  history.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  highly  improbable, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  in  two  worlds 
so  profoundly  different  in  many  re- 
spects as  are  this  earth  and  Mars,  the 


periods  of  occupancy  by  intelligent  be- 
ings should  happen  to  be  contempora- 
neous. I  should  therefore  judge  that, 
though  there  may  once  have  been,  or 
though  there  may  yet  be,  intelligent 
life  on  Mars,  the  laws  of  probability 
would  seem  against  the  supposition  that 
there  is  such  life  there  at  this  moment. 
We  have  also  heard  surmises  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  communication  of 
inter  -  planetary  signals  between  the 
earth  and  Mars,  but  the  suggestion  is  a 
preposterous  one.  Seeing  that  a  canal, 
sixty  miles  wide  and  a  thousand  miles 
long,  is  an  object  only  to  be  discerned 
on  exceptional  occasions,  and  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  what  pos- 
sibility would  there  be  that,  even  if  there 
were  inhabitants  on  Mars  who  desired 
to  signal  to  this  earth,  they  could  ever 
succeed  in  doing  so.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  ships  signalling  by  flags, 
but  what  would  have  to  be  the  size  of 
the  flags  by  which  the  earth  could  signal 
to  Mars,  or  Mars  signal  to  the  earth. 
To  be  effective  for  such  purpose  each  of 
the  flags  should  be,  at  least,  as  big  as 
Ireland.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  small 
planets  would  be  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  large  beings,  and  large  planets  would 
be  proper  for  small  beings.  The  Lilli- 
putians might  be  sought  for  on  a  globe 
like  Jupiter,  and  the  Brobdingnagians 
on  a  globe  like  Mars,  and  not  vice 
versd  as  might  be  hastily  supposed. 
But  no  Brobdingnagian's  arms  would 
be  mighty  enough  to  wave  the  flag  on 
Mars  which  we  should  be  able  to  see 
here.  No  building  that  we  could  raise, 
even  were  it  a  hundred  times  more  mas- 
sive than  the  Great  Pyramid,  would  be 
discernible  by  the  Martian  astronomer, 
even  had  he  the  keenest  eyes  and  the 
most  potent  telescopes  of  which  our 
experience  has  given  us  any  conception. 
Robert  S.  Ball. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  store  was  composed  of  four  sto- 
ries, three   of  which  were  filled  with 
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goods.  The  staircase  ran  from  close  to 
Tryon's  office,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
first  floor,  towards  the  front,  and 
emerged  on  the  fourth  floor,  dividing  it 
into  almost  equal  halves.  Here  in  a 
sort  of  attic  lived  a  German  with  his 
wife,  who,  by  way  of  rent,  took  care  of 
the  building,  sweeping  and  dusting  it 
out  in  the  mornings  and  at  night,  airing 
it  in  summer,  lighting  the  fires  in  winter, 
etc.  As  soon  as  Try  on  thought  of  getting 
in  wood  he  remembered  the  Jahns.  He 
had  always  given  Jahn  the  money  for 
the  wood,  etc.,  and  he  had  now  to  see 
him  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  Jahn  to 
propose  to  buy  a  quantity  of  wood  at 
once  for  cheapness'  sake  and  to  store  it 
beneath  the  stairway.  This  was  easily 
accomplished,  and  a  few  words  of  praise 
induced  the  simple  German  to  take 
upon  himself  the  honor  —  and  the  re- 
sponsibility —  of  having  suggested  this 
important  purchase.  So  far  so  good. 
But  Tryon  understood  that  if  he  tried 
to  get  the  Jahns  to  leave  the  store  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  suspicion  would 
at  once  attach  to  him.  They  must  go 
out  of  their  own  accord,  and  he  would 
have  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  chance  or  their  habits  might 
afford  him.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  Jahns 
or  of  their  way  of  living.  They  did 
their  work  so  well  that  he  had  had  but 
few  occasions  to  speak  to  them,  and  the 
contempt  which  Americans  feel  for  all 
foreigners,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  speak  with  a  foreign  accent,  had 
hiudered  him  from  having  any  inter- 
course with  them.  Tryon  realized  that 
it  would  never  do  to  question  Jahn  as  to 
his  habits  and  customs.  These  he  must 
learn  from  others.  So  he  began  to  fre- 
quent a  German  lager-bier  saloon  in  the 
evenings  and  talk  with  the  habitues. 
This  served  another  purpose.  Tryon's 
rooted  repugnance  to  fraud  was  stirred 
to  activity  chiefly  by  his  mother  ;  in- 
tercourse with  her  awakened  all  that 
was  honest  in  him,  and  again  and  again 
led  him  to  question  his  resolve.  And 
this  was  very  painful  to  him.  Hesita- 
tion is  intolerable  to  men  accustomed  to 
action.  Accordingly  he  soon  became 
aware  that  his  visits  to  the   lager-bier 


saloon  not  only  increased  his  knowledge 
of  Germans  and  their  ways,  but  also 
diminished  the  unconscious  influence  of 
his  mother  upon  him,  and  so  freed  him 
from  remorseful  doub tings,  which  were 
hard  to  combat.  He,  therefore,  kept  up 
his  visits  to  the  saloon  long  after  his 
primary  object  was  accomplished,  and 
he  excused  himself  to  his  mother  for 
the  lateness  of  his  home-comings  by 
alleging  the  necessity  for  increased  ex- 
ertions in  his  new  position.  Mrs.  Tryon 
accepted  this  excuse  the  more  readily  as 
her  son  had,  of  course,  informed  her 
that  he  was  engaged  to  Georgie  Boulger. 
In  spite  of  Mrs.  Tryon's  natural  jeal- 
ousy, the  girl's  frankness  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  her,  and  the 
two  soon  became  as  good  friends  as  such 
a  connection  permits  even  between 
women  who  are  both  of  kindly  nature. 

In  his  third  or  fourth  visit  to  the 
saloon  Tryon  found  out  that  the  Tum- 
Verein  Fest,  a  sort  of  annual  festival y 
which  all  Germans  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  accustomed  to  attend y 
would  be  held  on  the  1st  of  August  (his 
visit  to  the  Boulger' s  took  place  on  the 
10th  July).  A  few  evenings  later  he 
learned  that  Jahn  and  his  wife  were 
almost  sure  to  be  present,  as  Jahn  held 
some  sort  of  subordinate  office  in  the 
Yerein,  and  that  he  would  be  kept  at 
the  festival  till  midnight  or  later.  He 
had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  get 
everything  ready,  wait  till  the  evening 
of  the  1st,  and  then  act.  Methodically, 
according  to  his  habit,  he  took  the  even-r 
ings  in  the  saloon  for  thought,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  set  himself  to  organize  and 
develop  the  business  with  all  his  energy. 
That,  too,  he  knew,  would  avert  suspi- 
cion from  him.  Who  could  imagine 
that  the  energetic  manager  would  set 
the  building  on  fire  wherein  he  worked 
with  tireless  devotion  ?  And  in  the 
evenings  spent  in  the  saloon,  while  con- 
sidering and  reconsidering  all  the  details 
of  his  plan,  he  was  but  little  troubled 
by  remorse  or  doubts.  The  unfamiliar 
faces  in  the  saloon,  and  the  strange 
speech  moved  him  to  disdain  and  con- 
tempt, and  excited  his  combative  in- 
stincts while  subduing  his  better  nature. 
I  So  the  days  passed,  marked  by  no  inci- 
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dent  save  an  occasional  sentence  or  two 
exchanged  with  Georgie  when,  from 
time  to  time,  she,  with  her  mother  or 
sisters,  visited  the  store.  Mr.  Boulger 
went  to  business  but  seldom  after 
Tryon's  inauguration  as  manager  ;  and, 
when  he  did  go,  the  mere  sight  of 
Tryon's  activity  and  resolution  seemed 
to  assure  him  that  his  cause  was  in  good 
hands.  It  was  characteristic  of  Tryon 
and  of  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Boulger  that 
he  never  told  his  employer  when  or  how 
he  intended  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Somehow  or  other  Tryon  felt  sure  that 
if  Mr.  Boulger  knew  the  moment  he 
would  "  fuss"  and  perhaps  excite  sus- 
picion, and,  besides,  as  he  had  under- 
taken to  do  the  thing,  he  wished  to  carry 
it  out  in  his  own  way,  taking  all  the 
responsibility  upon  his  own  shoulders. 
He  felt  stronger  alone  than  with  an 
associate. 

At  length  the  1st  of  August  dawned. 
A  cloudless,  hot  day  even  when  Tryon 
awoke  at  half  past  five.  There  was 
wind,  too,  a  moderate  breeze  from  the 
north-east,  of  all  winds  the  most  favor- 
able to  his  design.  He  couldn't  help 
smiling  as  the  proverb   came   into  his 

head,  "  It's  an  ill  wind "     He  felt 

proud  of  himself ;  as  the  trial  came 
near  he  was  neither  elated  nor  de- 
pressed. As  usual  he  talked  quietly 
with  his  mother  over  his  breakfast  and 
then  walked  to  the  store.  All  the  day 
through  he  worked  as  usual,  perhaps 
with  a  slight  increase  of  energy,  but 
with  all  his  wits  about  him.  Towards 
six  o'clock  he  happened  to  be  standing 
just  outside  his  office  when  the  Jahns, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  came  down 
the  stairs  towards  him.  The  shop  was 
filled  with  customers  availing  them- 
selves of  the  comparative  coolness  of 
the  evening  to  make  their  purchases. 
No  one  of  the  clerks  had  time  to  notice 
the  outgoing  couple  or  the  short  conver- 
sation which  took  place  between  Jahn 
and  Tryon. 

"  Going  out,  Mr.  Jahn  ?  "  asked  Tryon 
carelessly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  we  come  back  before 
twelve  hour,  and  den  I  set  every tink  in 
order." 

The  man  appeared  to  hesitate,  but 


Tryon  turned  away  smiling,  and  Mrs. 
Jahn  drew  her  spouse  towards  the  back 
door.  With  their  departure  Tryon  felt 
that  his  last  anxiety  was  lifted.  An 
hour  or  so  later  he  sat  in  his  office  alone. 
In  half  an  hour  more  he  had  posted  his 
books  in  his  usual  firm,  clear  hand.  It 
was  still  quite  light.  He  went  up  the 
staircase  looking  round  each  room  as  he 
went.  When  he  reached  the  third  floor 
he  walked  to  one  of  the  front  windows 
and  threw  it  up.  By  an  instinct  of  care- 
fulness when  he  returned  to  the  stair- 
case he  went  up  the  narrow  stairs  which 
were  unprotected  by  a  hand-rail,  to  the 
fourth  floor  and  looked  round  the  bare 
attic.  On  his  right  a  wooden  partition 
stood  which  cut  off  the  Jahns'  abode 
from  the  rest  of  the  huge  space  ;  he  saw 
their  door  ;  it  was  closed.  Evidently, 
he  thought,  they've  locked  it  till  their 
return.  He  went  down  the  stairs  again 
and  stopped  before  the  petroleum  cask 
which  stood  in  the  corner  formed  by  his 
office  ;  it  was  covered  from  view  by  a 
piece  of  cloth  (damaged  goods),  which 
lay  on  it  half  unrolled.  In  the  short,  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
ascended  the  stairs  it  had  grown  dark. 
By  moving  a  step  or  two,  however,  he 
could  still  see  to  the  top  of  the  flight,  but 
while  he  looked  the  shadows  came  and 
shrouded  everything  in  night  and  mys- 
tery. He  needed  no  light.  He  knew  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  that  was 
the  hour  he  had  fixed  upon  as  most  fa- 
vorable to  his  purpose  —  a  little  earlier 
and  business  people  were  still  about,  a 
little  later  and  the  frequenters  of  saloons 
and  bars  would  be  on  their  homeward 
way.  His  fire  had  a  clear  hour  or  so  in 
which  to  do  its  work  ;  less  than  half 
that  time  he  had  decided  would  be  more 
than  sufficient.  Quietly  he  moved  to 
the  back  door,  drew  aside  the  green 
curtain  and  peered  out  over  the  empty 
lot.  Nothing  stirred.  He  could  just 
see  dimly  across  the  lane  to  the  backs  of 
the  houses  which  fronted  north  on  Jack- 
son Street ;  their  outlines  cast  shadows 
against  the  sky.  Nothing  stirred.  He 
dropped  the  curtain  and  returned  to  the 
cask  of  petroleum  ;  he  didn't  even  lift 
up  the  cloth  which  covered  it ;  he  put 
his  hand  down  underneath    it  and  — 
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turned  the  tap.  He  had  studied  the 
floor  carefully  weeks  ago  ;  he  knew  that 
the  number  of  people  passing  up  and 
down  the  staircase  must  have  depressed 
the  floor  there.  He  heard  nothing  but 
the  glug,  glug,  glug,  of  the  running  oil, 
which  seemed  to  keep  time  with  the 
strong  thumping  of  his  heart.  A  few 
moments  and  the  glug,  glug  grew  slower 
and  then  silence  reigned  again.  He 
had  drawn  a  step  or  two  backwards  just 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  oil  spread- 
ing should  come  on  his  boots. 

Now  he  struck  a  wax  match,  and 
looked.  Everything  had  taken  place 
just  as  he  had  planned  it.  The  petro- 
leum had  run  from  the  corner,  and  now 
lay  in  a  broad  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  spreading  two,  oily,  dark  arms 
around  it  as  if  to  embrace  its  prey.  Just 
on  the  edge  of  the  pool  stood  his  basket 
of  waste-paper,  and  reaching  from  the 
basket  to  the  dry  floor  a  long  horn  of 
paper.  For  a  moment  Try  on  paused, 
but  only  for  a  moment ;  then  he  stepped 
forward  and  put  the  match  to  the  end 
of  the  paper-horn.  As  the  paper  caught 
fire  he  turned  and  walked  quickly  to  the 
back  door.  He  opened  it  and  looked 
out  for  a  minute  or  so  while  he  unlocked 
the  outside  iron  grating  —  nothing 
stirred.  He  entered  the  store  again, 
and,  holding  the  door  nearly  shut  in 
his  hand,  he  put  his  foot  against  the 
large  pane  of  glass  and  pressed  steadily. 
Suddenly  it  broke  under  the  pressure 
and  fell  jingling.  NoMiing  stirred,  and 
yet  he  uttered  an  exclamation  to  deceive 
a  possible  listener.  People,  later,  would 
think  the  glass  was  broken  by  the  heat. 
'Twas  worth  risking  to  create  a  through 
draught.  One  glance  backward  showed 
him  the  thick  horn  of  paper  blazing. 
Quickly  he  stepped  outside  and  shut  the 
door.  As  he  put  the  key  in  the  lock  he 
heard  above  its  grating  a  sort  of  hissing 
noise.  He  peered  about  him.  Nothing 
stirred  ;  silence  and  darkness  enfolded 
him.  Standing  in  front  of  the  broken 
window,  he  put  his  hand  carefully 
through  and  drew  a  small  piece  of  the 
curtain  aside,  then,  stooping,  he  looked 
in.  At  once  he  let  the  curtain  go,  and, 
turning,  passed  through  the  iron  grat- 


the  lane  and  walked  down  it  he  felt  a 
glow  of  heat  on  his  back  —  fancy,  of 
course  ;  but  it  wasn't  fancy  the  great 
flame  which  had  shocked  his  eyes  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  which  still  seemed  to 
blind  him.  It  wasn't  fancy  either  that 
crackling  noise  of  dry  wood  blazing. 
But  he  hadn't  gone  fifty  yards  down  the 
lane  before  the  breathless  excitement 
left  him,  and  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  He  had  done  his  work 
well  —  as  always,  and  if  nothing  stirred 
and  no  one  had  seen  him,  that  was  but 
what  experience  had  taught  him  to  ex- 
pect. As  he  walked  rapidly  towards 
the  German  saloon  his  satisfaction  grew 
almost  to  exultation.  He  had  foreseen 
everything  ;  planned  everything  rightly, 
even  to  the  draught,  and  now  the  wood 
under  the  staircase  was  blazing,  and  the 
staircase  itself  a  tunnel  of  flame.  Half 
an  hour  and  Boulger's  store  would  be 
afire  so  that  no  engines  could  extinguish 
the  flames  till  the  floors  fell  in,  leaving 
the  blackened  walls  to  be  gazed  at  by  a> 
crowd,  as  when  Treadwell's  burned 
down  in  the  winter.  And  no  one  had 
seen  him ;  he  knew  beforehand  that  it 
was  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  no 
one  would,  and  with  the  long  odds  went 
success  —  Georgie  and  money,  and  a 
full,  strong  life  of  successful  labor. 
That  was  the  difference  between  men 
like  himself  and  criminals.  Those  who 
committed  crimes,  as  a  rule,  were  de- 
graded and  debased  specimens  of 
humanity  who  had  neither  foresight 
nor  coolness.  He  had  both,  therefore 
everything  went  well  with  him.  With 
these  thoughts  and  in  the  mood  they 
indicate,  he  reached  the  saloon.  It  was 
nearly  empty  ;  he  took  his  usual  seat 
and  called  for  a  glass  of  lager-bier. 
Instinctively  when  in  the  light  he  looked 
at  his  right  foot  —  no,  neither  the  oil 
nor  the  glass  had  marked  it ;  he  was  too 
cool,  had  taken  too  much  care  to  make 
any  slightest  mistake.  As  the  Kellner 
brought  him  his  beer  Tryon  watched  to 
see  if  the  man  noticed  anything  unusual 
in  his  appearance  or  manner.  No  ; 
with  a  goot  -  evenin'  !  the  man  put 
the  glass  before  him,  and  indifferently 
turned  away.  Keassured,  Tryon  set 
himself  to  consider  once  again,  as  he 
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had  often  considered  in  these  last  days, 
the  question  whether  any  one  could 
connect  him  with  the  fire.  No  —  no 
one.  Suspicion  there  might  be.  It 
was  to  Boulger's  interest  that  the  store 
should  be  burned  ;  the  insurance  was 
very  heavy,  and  therefore  he,  or  some 
one  moved  by  him,  might  have  done  the 
work,  but  then  Boulger's  name  was 
good,  and  of  proof  or  of  connecting  link 
there  wasn't  a  trace. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Tryon  that  his 
feeling  of  complete  security  should 
awaken  remorse  in  him. 

"  'Twas  a  miserable  thing  to  have 
done,  after  all  —  a  mean  fraud.  Theft," 
he  faced  the  word,  "theft!  What  a 
fool  Boulger   had  been  ;  what  a  vain, 

weak Now,  there  was  nothing  for 

it  but  to  get  to  work.  If  Boulger  played 
fair  and  made  him  a  partner,  he  might 
yet  get  rich  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
fraud.  He  didn't  want  to  steal ;  there 
was  no  dishonest  instinct  in  him,  he 
felt  proudly.  He  knew  what  he  could 
make  of  the  business  ;  it  should  bring  in 
easily  with  half  the  stock  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  profit  the  first  year, 
and  more  in  every  succeeding  year. 
Then  if  he  got  rich  he'd  pay  the  money 
back  in  some  way  —  pay  it  to  the  poor  ; 
they  needed  it  more  than  the  rich  insur- 
ance companies.  But  he'd  see  that 
they  got  something,  too.  The  new 
store  would,  of  course,  be  fireproof ; 
he'd  insure  it  for  more  than  the  proper 
amount,  for  more  than  it  was  insured  at 
before,  and  he'd  not  carry  half  the 
stock.  So  the  insurance  companies 
would  get  some  of  their  money  back 
anyway.  There'd  be  no  more  fires  while 
Dave  Tryon  was  manager,  he'd  take 
care  of  that." 

Here  his  reflections  broke  off  in  a 
chill  of  anxiety. 

"If  the  fire  hadn't  caught,  had  burned 
out  in  spite  of  all  his  care.  Absurd. 
It  had  caught  —  it  must  have.  He  had 
done  his  work  too  well  to  be  afraid  of 
that.  But  if  it  had  caught,  some  one 
should  have  seen  it  ere  this.  No.  'Twas 
better  that  no  one  should  notice  it  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  and  he  hadn't  been 
sitting  down  ten  minutes  yet. 

"  Suppose  some  one  noticed  it  now 
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—  now!  and  gave  the  alarm."  It 
might  be  put  out,  and  all  his  work 
lost  and  hopes  gone.  Mechanically  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
the  cold  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
took  up  the  glass  and  drank  the  beer. 
Usually  he  spilled  some  of  it  and  left 
the  rest.  In  a  moment  again  his  throat 
was  parched  ;  but  he  would  drink  no 
more  ;  the  Kellner  might  remark  it  if 
he  asked  for  a  second  glass. 

Every  moment  that  passed  made  his 
position  better.  "  'Twould  be  all 
right !  "  And  so  he  sat  and  waited, 
outwardly  calm ;  but  every  minute 
seemed  an  hour  to  him,  till  he  ventured 
to  look  at  his  watch,  and  saw  that  it 
was  half  past  nine.  Then  relief  came 
for  a  time. 

"  'Twas  all  right  now  ;  the  traces  of 
his  work  had  all  been  destroyed  by  this 
time,  swallowed  up  by  the  flames. 
Poor  work  it  was  —  mighty  poor."  For 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
this  thought  was  with  him  in  its  bitter- 
ness ;  then  the  old  doubts  came  to  him 
again. 

"  Perhaps  it  hadn't  caught,  after  all ! 

—  hadn't  got  to  the  piled-up  wood. 
Some  one  would  surely  have  noticed  it 
by  now  if  it  had  really  caught,  as  he 
intended  it  should.  But,  no  I  That 
hour  was  the  quietest  in  the  whole  day. 
Besides  the  front  door  was  so  protected  ; 
till  the  second  story  was  blazing  no  one 
could  see  anything.  But  as  the  minutes 
passed  the  doubt  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger.  In  spite  of  his  resolution  and 
courage  his  growing  anxiety  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  sit  quietly 
there  and  wait  while  the  precious  mo- 
ments flew.  Weeks  ago,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  the  store  at 
half  past  ten,  if  the  alarm  had  not  been 
given  before,  and  in  case  the  fire  had 
burnt  out,  to  do  his  best  to  hide  his 
handiwork.  And  it  was  already  quarter 
past  ten  ;  his  face  seemed  to  grow 
harder  and  thinner  as  he  thought  that, 
after  all,  'twas  possible  that  his  labor 
and  care  had  been  vain. 

Of  a  sudden  his  eager  senses  became 
aware  of  a  stir  in  the  distance  ;  he  lis- 
tened, and  could  distinguish  nothing. 
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Yet  again,  and  far  away  the  air  seemed 
to  be  stirred  with  sound,  though  he 
could  hear  nothing.  He  looked  about 
him ;  no  one  seemed  to  have  noticed 
anything  unusual.  Yet  he  was  sure, 
and  his  heart  and  temples  throbbed 
tumultuously.  There  !  Distinctly  he 
heard  running  footsteps  pass  the  cor- 
ner hastening  up  Lee  Street.  Would 
these  dolts  never  hear,  and  so  give  him 
the  chance  of  flying  to  the  scene  of 
action?  There  !  and  then  again  the 
hurrying  footsteps  and  the  vibrant,  liv- 
ing air  with  its  eager  message  seemed  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  past  the 
door  of  the  saloon  went  one  racing.  At 
last  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  grown 
aware  that  something  unusual  was 
afoot. 

As  the  Kellner  stopped  on  his  way  to 
an  open-mouthed  customer  and  looked 
towards  the  door,  which  hurrying  foot- 
steps were  again  passing,  Tryon  rose 
quietly  and  walked  to  the  bar.  As  he 
laid  down  his  quarter  he  said  to  the  pro- 
prietor :  — 

"  I  guess  there's  something  the  mat- 
ter." 

He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
voice  was  as  quiet  and  even  as  usual, 
though  the  beatings  of  his  heart  seemed 
to  shake  his  chest.  As  the  man  turned 
towards  him  came  shocking  the  air  the 
brazen  voice  of  the  alarm-bell.  With 
the  first  note  Tryon  was  in  the  street  ; 
he  had  felt  that  all  had  risen  to  the 
warning,  and  that  he  was  free  to  act. 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  run  lightly  aloug 
the  bending  wooden  sidewalk  to  the 
corner.  No  more  restraint  needed  ;  he 
could  have  shouted  with  the  mere  de- 
light of  freedom  and  excitement.  As 
he  turned  into  Lee  Street  he  found 
himself  beside  another  man  who  was 
racing,  his  breath  coming  in  short,  la- 
bored gasps. 

"  Where  is  it?  "  cried  Tryon  to  him. 

"  Don't  know." 

Then  others  were  beside  him,  and 
soon  among  the  knot  running  some  one 
said  :  — 

"It'sBoulger's." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Tryon,  as  if 
horrified,  while  he  raced  away  from 
them. 


As  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  building 
he  found  himself  in  a  group  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  men  and  boys,  who  were 
all  gazing  up  at  the  ominous  red  gleam 
in  the  windows  of  the  second  story. 
Thick  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  win- 
dow on  the  third  floor,  and  in  spite  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night  could  be  seen 
against  the  sky,  whirling  away  in  black 
wisps  of  rack.  At  the  same  moment 
Tryon  became  aware  of  a  noise  within 
the  building  which  was  at  once  crackle 
and  hiss  and  muffled  roar,  the  sound 
which  once  heard  is  never  afterwards 
mistaken  for  any  other  —  the  voice  of  a 
great  fire  with  its  chords  of  menace  and 
rage  and  triumph. 

"What's  to  be  done?"  he  cried, 
pushing  his  way  towards  the  great  en- 
trance.    "I've  the  keys." 

"Nothin',  I  guess,"  some  one  an- 
swered, "here's  the  engine." 

Down  the  street  it  came,  like  a  thing 
alive,  the  horses  galloping,  the  men 
shouting,  and  drew  up  before  the  door. 
As  the  firemen,  with  an  astonishing 
celerity,  got  to  work,  each  man  in 
his  place,  opening  the  main,  attaching 
the  hose-pipe,  etc.,  with  the  practical 
genius  characteristic  of  the  race,  and 
which  is  always  seen  at  its  best  when 
the  need  of  action  is  greatest,  Tryon 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  chief  —  "  I've 
the  keys.     Shall  I  open  the  door?  " 

"  No,  'twould  make  a  draught,"  came 
the  quick  answer  ;  "we'll  have  to  get 
to  work  through  the  second  story, 
though  I'm  afraid  we're  too  late." 

The  man  had  hardly  finished  speaking 
when  there  came  a  loud  crash  and  the 
noise  of  breaking  glass,  and  then  the 
roar  of  flames,  leaping  from  their  con- 
finement out  into  the  air  through  the 
second  story  casements,  lighting  up 
great  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  from  the 
quivering  building,  and  the  faces  of  the 
firemen  and  those  of  the  crowd  of  peo- 
ple who  filled  the  further  sidewalk, 
revealing  every  incident  of  the  scene  in 
one  glare  of  yellow-red  light.  Then  the 
flames  drew  in  as  a  man  draws  breath 
for  a  further  effort. 

"  By  God!  The  first  floor's  gone  ;  the 
place  '11  fall  in  before  we  get  three  en- 
gines   to  work.      Clear   the  sidewalks 
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there,  fifty  yards  from  the  engine. 
Stand  back." 

As  the  order  was  given  the  crowd  fell 
back  quietly,  drawing  Tryon  with  them. 
In  a  whirl  of  emotions  and  sensations 
not  to  be  analyzed  then  or  afterwards, 
Tryon  stood  among  his  fellows  while  a 
ladder  was  reared  against  the  building, 
and  a  fireman  climbed  it  and  began  to 
play  through  the  shattered  windows  of 
the  second  story.  He  saw  the  flames 
leap  out  against  the  stream  of  water  as 
if  in  combat ;  he  heard  men  about  him 
saying  that  in  an  hour  the  building 
would  fall  in  ;  he  was  conscious  that  a 
second  engine  had  come  to  aid  the  first, 
and  that  a  little  later  a  third  had  come, 
but  thought  was  whelmed  in  feeling. 
He  realized  that  all  efforts  were  in  vain, 
that  nothing  could  check  the  fire,  that 
his  work  was  done  —  completely.  And 
then  remorse  came  upon  him  ;  at  first 
with  a  vague  sense  of  loss,  such  as  one 
feels  in  missing  the  familiar  and  accus- 
tomed ;  later,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing of  waste  and  destruction,  as  acutely 
keen  regret.  Suddenly  the  feeling 
ebbed,  leaving  him  conscious  of  utter 
weariness;  instinctively  he  changed  his 
posture  and  began  to  look  about  him. 
He  was  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
about  twenty  yards  below  the  circle 
wherein  stood  the  three  engines,  with 
the  firemen  moving  about  automatically 
in  the  strong  light  which  poured  from 
the  casements  of  the  second  story.  Far 
away  up  and  down  the  street  the  crowd 
stretched  into  the  darkness.  With  clear 
brain  now  he  took  in  all  the  details  of 
the  scene.  Two  streams  of  water  rose 
from  the  street  like  silver  serpents,  bent 
in  an  arc  which  ended  hissing  among 
the  flames  from  the  casements  ;  the 
third,  directed  by  a  fireman  standing  on 
a  ladder  at  the  height  of  the  second 
story  but  a  little  way  from  the  window, 
ran  out  from  the  pipe  in  a  long  arrow 
which,  now  here,  now  there,  gleamed 
like  a  ray  of  moonlight.  Tryon's  heart 
lay  heavy  within  him  as  he  took  in  the 
progress  of  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 
"  Never  again,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"never  again." 

All  at  once  came  me  sharp  noise  of 
glass  breaking  on  the  sidewalk,  and  then 


from  the  height  above  the  fireman  on 
the  ladder,  from  a  window  of  the  fourth 
story  a  cry  —  a  shrill  child's  voice 
shrieking  in  terror  —  and  as  Tryon 
looked  up  he  saw  two  thin  arms  waving 
and  a  little  dark  head  which  suddenly 
disappeared.  Speechless,  with  a  dread 
he  would  not  acknowledge  and  was 
afraid  to  understand,  he  stood  at  gaze. 

"  Whose  is  the  child?  " 

They  were  asking  him!  How  should 
he  know?  He  could  do  nothing  but 
look  his  horror.  "  A  little  nigger.  A 
colored  girl.     'Bout  twelve  years  old  ;  " 


the  hurried  exclamations  fluttered  ;  then 

burning 
fol- 


all  eyes  turned  again  to  the 
building.  Mechanically  Tryon's 
lowed.  Three  serpents  instead  of  two 
now  curved  from  the  street  to  the  win- 
dows. Four  or  five  men  were  moving 
the  ladder  a  little  more  to  the  left,  and 
then  came  a  groan  of  disappointment  as 
it  was  seen  that  the  ladder  only  just 
reached  to  the  window  of  the  third  floor. 
Quickly  a  fireman  ran  up  it  and  disap- 
peared through  the  window  ;  the  crowd 
surged  forward,  carrying  Tryon  with  it. 
The  movement  seemed  to  give  him  con- 
scious thought. 

"Not  fire  then  —  not  theft.  Mur- 
der! "  The  child  must  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Jahns.  The  man's 
hesitation  came  back  to  him.  He  un- 
derstood it  all  at  once.  His  previous 
remorse  intensified  to  horror.  And  in 
his  horror  came  strangely  the  thought 
of  his  mother,  nerving  him  to  action. 
"No,  that  mustn't  be,  shan't  be,"  he 
said  to  himself  ;  "  not  that!  not  that!  " 

With  the  resolution  the  blood  came 
back  into  his  veins  in  quick  thrills. 
Just  at  this  moment  he  saw  the  fireman 
reappear  again  at  the  window  on  the 
third  story,  with  a  gesture  as  of  regret. 
As  the  man  climbed  over  the  sill  and 
began  to  descend  the  ladder,  Tryon 
with  all  his  senses  about  him,  tore  him- 
self through  the  crowd.  As  the  firemen 
pushed  him  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  he  said  simply,  "  I  know  the 
way."  They  pointed  to  the  man  de- 
scending and  he  waited  a  moment 
quietly.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
act  bravely  on  an  impulse  ;  he  needed 
thought  and  time  for  decision,  but  once 
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his  resolution  taken  he  was  sure  to 
carry  it  out  undeterred  by  fear  of  dan- 
ger. As  the  fireman  put  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  Tryon  began  to  mount  the  lad- 
der—  slowly,  for  the  work  was  new  to 
him — carefully,  for  he  didn't  mean  to 
fall.  As  he  went  up,  rung  by  rung, 
more  and  more  surely  and  quickly,  stern 
joy  came  to  him. 

"  This  was  the  way.  So  he'd  blot  out 
his  fault." 

Such  was  his  thought  till  he  found 
himself  on  the  third  floor  moving 
towards  the  ladder  staircase.  He  had 
gone  perhaps  half  the  way  when  he  felt 
himself  choking  with  the  smoke  ;  his 
eyes,  too,  were  burning  ;  he  closed  them 
and  held  his  breath  and  went  on  quickly. 
A  dozen  steps  and  he  opened  his  eyes 
again.  Before  him  to  his  left  was  the 
staircase,  a  round  furnace  mouth  of 
flame  eating  away  at  the  ladder  which 
led  to  the  fourth  floor  ;  it  scorched  his 
face ;  unconsciously  he  drew  breath 
and  was  nearly  choked  with  the  thick 
smoke.  One  quick  glance  and  he  turned 
and  ran  back  to  the  window. 

The  fireman  had  followed  him  up. 
Tryon  thrust  his  head  past  him  into  the 
air  and  drew  two  or  three  long,  cool 
breaths.  The  fireman  said,  "  It's  no 
use.  No  one  can  do  it."  Tryon  filled 
his  lungs  to  the  uttermost  and  turning 
with  eyes  shut  ran  down  the  store.  He 
had  judged  the  distance  in  his  mind. 
Of  a  sudden  he  stopped  and  opening 
his  eyes  found  himself  almost  where  he 
had  been  before.  Measuring  the  space 
with  his  eye  he  took  two  quick  steps  — 
and  jumped.  He  landed  on  the  ladder 
and  scrambled  up  it.  As  he  came  to 
the  top  he  fell  forward  on  his  face  on 
the  fourth  floor.  He  could  still  breathe 
there.  Instinctively  he  rubbed  his  legs 
together  to  put  out  the  fire  which  had 
caught  his  trousers  and  was  burning 
him.  Then  he  called  out,  "  Where  are 
you?"  No  answer.  He  ran  to  a  win- 
dow and  smashed  it  with  his  fist  in  a 
sort  of  vague  hope  to  get  light  and  air. 
Again  and  again  he  called  as  he  went 
along  the  front  wall,  feeling  sure  the 
child  would  be  there.  Suddenly  he  saw 
it  crouching  in  the  farthest  corner. 
Quickly  he  picked  it  up  and  ran  as  well 


as  he  could  towards  the  ladder.  As  he 
put  his  foot  on  the  first  step,  the  child 
began  to  scream  and  struggle.  No  won- 
der ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  were 
going  into  the  heart  of  the  furnace 
which  was  roaring  beneath  them.  Tryon 
held  her  firmly  and  went  down  a  few 
steps  carefully  to  get  beneath  the  floor. 
The  heat  was  too  frightful ;  he  could  go 
no  further.  As  he  turned  on  the  ladder 
he  felt  almost  sure  that  he  couldn't 
jump  beyond  the  flames.  But  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Holding 
the  child  tightly  to  him  with  his  left 
arm,  he  sprang  out  with  desperate 
effort. 

So  far  he  was  fully  conscious  and  sen- 
sible. But  in  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  child  he  had  jumped  in  such  a 
way  that  if  he  fell  his  right  arm  would 
sustain  the  shock.  As  he  landed  on  the 
floor  and  pitched  forward  just  clear  of 
the  flames,  his  consciousness  seemed  to 
turn  to  sick  agony.  His  right  arm 
snapped  under  his  weight.  He  rolled 
over  on  his  back,  and  he  had  to  push 
with  the  broken  arm  to  regain  his  bal- 
ance and  rise  to  his  feet.  Each  time, 
too,  he  put  his  right  foot  to  the  ground 
he  grew  faint.  How  he  got  forward  he 
never  knew.  But  the  will  in  him  held, 
sharpened  now  by  a  dread  which  was 
all  instinctive.  Of  a  sudden  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  he  reached  the  window  ;  he 
saw  the  fireman's  hand  on  the  sill ;  he 
pushed  the  child  against  it.  In  an  in- 
stant the  fireman  had  taken  the  child, 
lifted  it  over  the  sill  and  disappeared 
with  it  down  the  ladder.  With  the  re- 
moval of  his  burden,  Tryon  seemed  to 
lose  his  purpose  and  almost  his  senses. 
A  sick  faintness  came  over  him  and  he 
sank  down  against  the  sill  without 
strength  sufficient  to  put  his  leg  over  it, 
much  less  to  descend  the  ladder.  His 
force  was  spent.  But  the  fresh  air  re- 
vived him  a  little ,  and  the  intense  pain 
of  his  wrist  arousing  him  to  a  sense  of 
danger  moved  him  to  a  lar+  effort. 
Slowly  and  with  infinite  pain  he  got  his 
right  leg  over  the  sill,  and  so  lay  astride 
upon  it,  half  unconscious,  incapable  of 
movement.  But  the  crowd  below, 
much  more  interested  in  him  than  in 
the  saved  child,  shouted  to  the  firemen, 
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two  of  whom,  realizing  his  state,  ran 
up  the  ladder  almost  side  by  side.  Just 
as  the  foremost  reached  him,  there 
came  another  crash,  and,  as  the  third 
floor  fell  in,  the  imprisoned  flames 
sprang  up  round  Try  on,  as  if  reluctant 
to  lose  their  prey.  For  a  moment  the 
crowd  saw  him  in  the  heart  of  the  fire, 
and  then  he  was  dragged  down  on  to 
the  ladder  and  held  in  front  of  the  fire- 
men, who  began  to  descend  slowly,  let- 
ting the  unconscious  body  slide  after 
them.  As  he  passed  the  light  of  the 
second  story  it  appeared  to  every  one  in 
the  crowd  that  Tryon  was  dead.  So 
limp  he  lay  and  helpless,  with  the  right 
hand  bent  back,  like  a  stick  broken 
which  hangs  only  by  the  bark. 

As  the  men  reached  the  ground  and 
bore  him  across  the  street  and  laid  him 
on  the  pavement  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  save  the  hysterical  sobbing  of  the 
negro  girl.  A  few  moments  passed, 
moments  of  intense  anxiety  to  thou- 
sands who  didn't  even  know  Tryon's 
name,  and  then  as  the  doctor  stood  up 
with,  "I  think  he'll  bear  carrying,"  a 
wave  of  joy  went  through  the  crowd, 
and  tears  came  into  many  eyes  all  un- 
used to  weeping.  Stretched  on  a  mat- 
tress he  was  borne  still  unconscious  to 
his  mother's  house.  The  crowd  fol- 
lowed quietly  ;  the  interest  in  the  fire 
was  lost  in  this  deeper  interest.  As  the 
doctor  reached  the  door  just  before  the 
bearers,  it  was  opened  for  him  by  Mrs. 
Tryon. 

In  a  few  hasty  words  he  told  her  of 
her  son's  daring,  and  assured  her  that 
he  thought  he  would  pull  through.  The 
mother  took  the  sentence  without  flinch- 
ing, and  candle  in  hand  showed  the  way 
into  her  own  bedroom  on  the  ground 
floor.  As  the  bearers  emerged  from 
the  house  and  closed  the  street  door 
after  them,  the  crowd  began  to  move 
away.  At  last  it  occurred  to  them  that 
the  night  was  far  advanced.  But  still 
they  went  in  groups  talking  and  discuss- 
ing the  story. 

"Jack  Whatman  said  it  couldn't  be 
done.  The  smoke  was  awful.  All  for 
a  nigger  girl.  I'll  just  be  damned.  He 
has  sand  in  him.  But  why  did  he  go  ? 
Not  I  for  a  nigger.    He's  broke  his  arm. 


And  leg  !  Did  ye  hear  the  nigger  cry- 
in'?  I  guess  he  was  more  worth'n  a 
pile  of  nigger  girls.  The  doctor  thinks 
he'll  live.  He'll  never  be  as  good  a 
man  again.  Never !  What'll  Boul- 
ger  say?  What'll  he  do?  He's  in- 
sured, I  guess.  You  bet.  He  ain't  no 
fool.  The  nigger  might  have  burned  for 
him.  He'll  get  the  greenbacks." 
"  Yes  ;  he  was  the  manager." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Mr.  Boulger  drove  into  Kansas 
City  on  the  morning  after  the  fire  with 
a  somewhat  difficult  and  unpleasant  ob- 
ject in  view.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
got  up  early  so  as  to  catch  Tryon  alone 
before  the  store  opened.  It  was  mani- 
fest to  him  that  Tryon,  in  spite  of  his 
resolute  manner,  was  "lettin'  things 
slide."  He  had  gone  to  business  again 
and  again  with  the  intention  of  pressing 
Tryon  to  immediate  action,  but  some- 
how or  other  he  felt  it  impossible  even  to 
approach  the  subject  when  he  came  face 
to  face  with  his  strong  manager.  In 
fact,  since  their  compact  had  been  set- 
tled he  had  never  entered  the  store  with 
any  other  object.  And  this  for  a  good 
reason.  He  knew  that  Tryon  had  taken 
control  of  the  business  as  master  ;  he 
felt  that  his  presence  in  the  store  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  a  tacit 
recognition  of  Tryon's  position  and  au- 
thority, and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  later  to  turn  the  whilom  manager 
into  a  subordinate.  Accordingly,  he 
had  determined  not  to  go  to  the  store 
till  afterwards,  when  he  could  at  once 
show  Tryon  his  true  position.  Tryon, 
he  felt,  was  altogether  too  masterful, 
and  besides,  he  was  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. In  fact,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Boulger  to  contemplate 
any  one  as  manager  of  the  business 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  and  he 
alone  understood  in  all  its  bearings. 
Tryon's  astonishing  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  its  details  and  possible  de- 
velopment was  a  perpetual  annoyance 
to  his  employer.  Mr.  Boulger  liked  to 
ask  questions  which  no  one  could  an- 
swer ;  it  showed  his  superior  intelli- 
gence. But  Tryon  had  an  answer  to 
every  relevant  question,  and  he  simply 
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did  not  hear  irrelevant  interrogations. 
His  knowledge  was  insulting.  Then 
Mr.  Boulger  liked  to  make  suggestions, 
to  propose  new  schemes  by  which  the 
business  might  be  developed.  And 
Tryon  had  either  put  these  schemes 
into  operation  or  else  was  prepared  to 
demonstrate  their  impracticability.  He 
was  always  so  conceited.  And  this  con- 
ceit annoyed  Mr.  Boulger.  Again  and 
again  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 

go  near  the  store  till But  yes,  he'd 

just  look  in  for  a  moment  and  ask  care- 
lessly, "  Well,  Dave,  is  everything  go- 
in'  on  all  right?  "  No  one  but  Tryon 
could  understand  that.  And  a  word  in 
reply  would  be  sufficient.  That  was  all 
he  wanted  —  to  know  the  thing  was 
movin'.  But  'twas  impossible  to  ask 
the  question.  There  was  Tryon  direct- 
ing, managing  everything,  pretending  to 
be  very  busy,  scarcely  vouchsafing  a 
word  to  him,  who,  after  all,  was  not  only 
the  owner,  but  knew  more  of  the  busi- 
ness than  any  one  else  could  possibly 
know.     'Twas  exasperatin'. 

And  all  the  while  Tryon  was  tradin' 
on  his  generosity.  'Twas  all  very  well 
for  him  to  play  manager  and  take  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  talk  and 
whisper  to  Georgie  as  if  he  were  already 
her  husband  ;  but  what  had  he  done  for 
it  all  ?  Nothin'.  Nothin'  as  yet  any- 
way. And  perhaps  —  perhaps  he  didn't 
mean  to  do  anythin'.  Who  could  tell? 
Mr.  Boulger  grew  cold  with  fear  at  the 
thought,  and  then  viciously  angry.  He'd 
put  down  his  foot.  He  wasn't  to  be 
fooled  easily  ;  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  ; 
he  could  play  a  game  as  well  as  the  next 
man.  Damn  him  !  He'd  show  him 
that  kindness,  generosity,  yes,  generos- 
ity, didn't  mean  foolishness — wasn't 
to  be  played  with.  And  so  this  very 
morning  he  told  Georgie  that  she  was 
altogether  too  free  with  Tryon.  She 
shouldn't  talk  to  him  in  the  store.  It 
didn't  look  well.  She  was  treating  him 
as  if  he  were  her  husband,  and  those 
daily  visits  to  his  mother  were  out  of 
place  —  altogether  out  of  place. 

The  girl  had  regarded  him  with  aston- 
ishment,,and  her  astonishment  brought 
him  to  a  stand.  To  explain  himself  was 
impossible. 


Of  course  he  thought  a  j^ile  of  Tryon. 
Tryon  was  hard-working,  and  'twould 
all  come  right  with  time,  he  guessed  ; 
but  there  was  no  use  in  goin'  too  fast. 
Girls  shouldn't  go  too  fast ;  'twarn't 
their  place,  and  so  forth  —  the  re- 
proaches dying  away  into  weak  general- 
ities. 

But  the  consciousness  of  this  impor- 
tant conclusion  but  exasperated  him  the 
more  with  Tryon.  "  Was  he  or  was  he 
not  goin'  to  do  the  work  ?  And  if  so, 
when?  "  These  were  the  questions  to 
which  Mr.  Boulger  resolved  to  get  an 
immediate  answer,  and  as  he  drove  into 
the  city  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  grasp  the  thistle  firmly.  He 
wouldn't  give  Tryon  any  more  time  ; 
he  had  given  more  than  enough  already. 
Besides,  time  was  everythin'  in  this 
matter.  That  bill  of  Stewart's  pressed, 
and  Tryon  knew  about  it.  'Twas  too 
bad  of  Tryon  to  keep  him  in  such 
anxiety.  'Twarn't  fair  of  him.  No, 
he'd  have  an  answer  at  last.  He'd  in- 
sist on  having  one. 

Immersed  in  such  reflections  as  these, 
Mr.  Boulger  reached  Lee  Street.  Owing 
partly  to  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  and 
partly  to  his  own  preoccupation,  he  had 
almost  reached  the  store  before  noticing 
anything  unusual.  But  as  he  turned 
into  Lee  Street,  on  the  very  block 
whereon  his  house  of  business  stood,  he 
banished  thought  and  looked  about  him. 
The  street  seemed  crowded ;  people 
came  to  business  earlier  than  usual. 
What  was  that  ?  Impulsively  he  drew 
the  reins  tight,  and  his  trotter's  speed 
quickened  to  racing  pace.  In  another 
minute,  with  white  face  and  trembling 
lips,  he  was  in  front  of  the  blackened 

ur  walls,  from  which  smoke  was  still 
issuing  —  the  walls  which  but  yesterday 
had  been  his  store.  Paralyzed  with 
astonishment  and  fear  he  sat  in  the 
buggy  staring.  The  surprise  stood  him 
in  good  stead. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Boulger,  you  look  sur- 
prised ?  "  The  sarcastic  interrogation 
came  from  the  agent  of  a  New  York 
insurance  company,  which  stood  to  pay 
Mr.  Boulger  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
—  if  the  fire  was,  indeed,  an  accident. 
The  agent,  a  young  and  able  man  who 
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as   he  was   the   only 
-at  once  Mr.  Jenkins 


commanded  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues, had  a  very  strong  suspicion 
that  this  fire,  so  extraordinary  in  its 
completeness,  had  been  planned  or  exe- 
cuted by  some  one,  but  when  he  saw 
turned  upon  him  Mr.  Boulger's  white 
face  and  trembling  lips  and  vacant  stare 
of  wonder,  his  doubts  disappeared. 
This  man  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the 
catastrophe,  and 
party  interested - 
changed  his  tone. 

"  Hadn't  you  heard  the  news  ?  " 

"When  "       The     interrogation 

caused  Mr.  Boulger  a  gulp. 

"  Between  nine  and  ten  last  night. 
'Twas  all  over  by  twelve,  before  that 
German  and  his  wife  got  back  from  their 
doggoned  festival.  I  guess  he  had  left 
somethin'  burnin'.  But  hain't  you 
heard  of  Try  on,  your  manager  ?  Every 
one's  talkin'  of  him." 

Mr.  Boulger  shook  his  head  ;  fear 
seized  him.  What  about  Try  on  ?  For 
the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  have  uttered 
a  word.  Then,  as  the  crowd  gathered 
about  his  buggy,  Mr.  Boulger  heard  the 
whole  story.  As  he  listened  to  the  curt 
phrases  which  seemed  to  sharpen  the 
edges  of  the  tragedy,  and  to  lend  weight 
to  the  praise  of  Try  on' s  conduct,  Mr. 
Boulger's  muscles  relaxed,  and  his  face 
gradually  regained  its  color  and  ordinary 
expression.  What  should  he  say  ?  He 
felt  that  Jenkins  was  takin'  him  in  and 
postin'  him  up.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  crowd  listened  to  the  meagre 
statement  of  what  Tryon  had  done, 
gave  Mr.  Boulger  his  cue. 

u  Well,  the  lire's  bad  enough  for  me, 
but  I'd  lose  twice  as  much  to  know  that 
Tryon  was  out  of  danger."  With  the 
actor's  instinct,  which  is  inseparable 
from  vanity,  he  saw  from  the  faces  of 
the  people  that  he  had  struck  the  right 
note,  and  so  he  went  on.  "  Why,  he's 
engaged  to  my  daughter  !     I  must  go 

right  off  and  see  him.     What'll " 

From  a  dozen  men  came  sounds  of 
approval  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Boulger 
glowed  with  pleasure  ;  he  felt  at  ease 
again,  but  his  inventive  faculty  was 
neither  facile  nor  profound. 

"  Georgie'll  want  to  know  whether 
there's  any  hope.     I "     The  chord 


seemed  false,  not  equal  to  the  diapason 
of  popular  sympathy  and  reverence. 
Mr.  Boulger  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  but  having  to  say  something, 
struck  the  right  key  immediately, 
with  :  — 

"I'll  fetch  my  daughter  ;  she'll  do 
him  good,  I  guess."  Again  the  murmur 
of  approval ;  forthwith  he  drove  rapidly 
up  the  street  homewards.  Again  his 
impressionable  nature  had  served  him 
better  than  any  calculation  could  have 
done.  As  Mr.  Boulger  turned  and 
drove  away  without  even  a  word  to 
him,  Jenkins,  the  insurance  agent,  felt 
his  last  doubts  removed.  Clearly 
Boulger  knew  nothing  of  the  tragedy 
and  feared  no  investigation  ;  he  wasn't 
conciliatory,  not  polite  even.  So  Mr. 
Jenkins  set  himself  to  think  how  he 
could  turn  this  knowledge  to  account. 
Utterly  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  had 
produced,  or  of  its  importance,  Mr. 
Boulger  drove  on  in  a  whirl  of  emotions 
and  thoughts. 

He  was  glad.  Yes.  The  store  was 
burned  out ;  the  insurance  money  was 
safe ;  he  was  alright ;  Stewart's  bill 
alright  too  ;  but  what  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Tryon  wounded  and  badly  burnt  was  to 
him  a  source  of  dread.  AVhat  mightn't 
happen  ?  He  might  be  delirious  ; 
might  begin  to  talk  ;  might  —  God,  what 
bad  luck  ! 

"He  might  die  —  without  speakin'." 
Mr.  Boulger  felt  a  warm  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure run  through  him  at  the  thought. 
"  But  nothin'  ever  turns  out  quite  right 
—  nothin'.  Still  he  might.  Who 
knows  ?  The  men  seemed  to  say  he 
was  very  bad." 

With  the  feeling  that  Tryon  was 
pretty  sure  to  die,  Mr.  Boulger  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  pity  and  almost  affec- 
tion for  him.  "  Poor  devil,  it's  hard  on 
him  ;  he  did  the  work  well ;  "  but  as  the 
thought  came  again  that  perhaps  Tryon 
might  "  let  out  "  something  instead  of 
dying  quietly,  the  pity  gave  place  in  Mr. 
Boulger  to  a  sort  of  surprised  indigna- 
tion not  unmixed  with  contempt. 

"What  did  he  want  tryin'  to  save  a 
nigger  girl  ?  Why  didn't  he  go  quietly 
home  and  let  the  store  burn?  'Twas 
foolish  goin'  back.      And    then  to  try 
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what  the  fireman  said  was  impossible. 
That  was  just  like  him  ;  he  always  knew 
better  than  any  one  ;  he'd  never  take 
good  advice  —  he  deserved  what  he 
got." 

Mr.  Boulger  thought  with  warm  self- 
satisfaction  how  differently  he'd  have 
acted  had  he  been  in  Tryon's  place. 
He'd  have  just  gone  in  at  the  window, 
as  the  fireman  did,  and  then  come  out 
again  ;  that  would  have  looked  well, 
and  would  have  cost  nothin'.  No. 
Tryon  wasn't  really  smart  —  he  wasn't; 
he  was  rather  stupid ;  hard-working, 
yes,  but  slow  —  dull,  that  was  the  word, 
dull. 

"Would  he  die?  That  was  the 
point." 

And  how  would  Georgie  take  it? 
She'd  get  on  her  high  horse,  he  felt, 
and  play  the  fool  ;  girls  always  did  ; 
they  hadn't  sense.  Mr.  Boulger  realized 
with  a  sting  of  keen  annoyance  that  he 
could  do  nothing  to  restrain  his  daugh- 
ter. Tryon,  he  felt  had  got  into  favor 
with  the  people  and  —  yes,  that  was  a 
good  thing  for  him,  too.  The  insurance 
companies  would  make  no  fuss  about 
payin'.  Well,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  it  had 
gone  all  right,  and  if  Tryon  had  got 
burned,  'twas  his  own  fault ;  and  if 
Georgie  acted  foolish,  that  was  her  busi- 
ness. After  all,  he  couldn't  force  her 
to  be  sensible. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  in  his 
mind,  Mr.  Boulger  drew  up  at  his  own 
door.  As  he  gave  the  reins  to  a  negro 
boy,  and  thought  of  what  he  should  say 
to  Georgie,  the  popular  feeling  came 
back  to  him  in  all  its  strength,  and  he 
resolved  to  act  as  if  he  admired  Tryon. 
And  he  did  admire  him  ;  very  few 
would  have  done  what  he  did,  and  if 
'twas  foolish,  well,  after  all,  so  far  it 
had  done  no  harm  —  rather  the  con- 
trary, in  fact. 

As  he  entered  the  sitting-room, 
Georgie  rose  to  meet  him,  startled  by 
his  quick  return  and  by  the  unwonted 
seriousness  of  his  manner.  Scarcely 
had  he  begun  his  story,  when  she  inter- 
rupted him: — 

"And  Mr.  Tryon?    Is  he "  and 

she  flushed  crimson. 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  answered  her 


excitement  with  direct  narration.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  the  story  she 
left  the  room  hurriedly.  But  Mr.  Boul- 
ger went  on  talking  ;  Tryon's  heroism 
impressed  him  while  he  described  it ; 
he  thought  it  wise,  too,  to  add  that 
though  he  was  insured,  yet,  of  course, 
he'd  have  to  lose  something.  "  'Twould 
take  three  or  four  months,  workin'  night 
and  day,  to  rebuild  the  store  ;  and,  as 
Tryon  was  in  bed,  he'd  have  to  direct 
everythin'  himself.  But  then  'twould 
be  better  done.  So  p'r'aps  'twas  just  as 
well."  His  women-folk  didn't  receive 
his  self-gratulation  as  sympathetically 
as  usual,  and  this  made  Mr.  Boulger 
feel  ill  at  ease.  In  truth,  they  were 
more  moved  than  they  cared  to  show. 
Ada  felt  sorry  that  she  had  treated 
Tryon  with  contempt ;  perhaps,  she 
thought,  if  she  had  encouraged  him  a 

little Ivy  regretted  that  she  had 

yielded  the  place  so  quickly  to  Georgie, 
and  thought  Georgie  ought  to  be  very 

grateful  to  her,  still Mrs.  Boulger 

condescended  to  say  that  the  young  man 
had  acted  very  well  —  "  'twas  a  pity  he 
had  had  no  advantages."  Then  Georgie 
came  into  the  room  dressed  to  go  out. 
"  Let's  go,  father,"  she  said,  and  at 
once  Mr.  Boulger  yielded.  He  felt 
'twould  look  well  to  take  her  in  without 
loss  of  time  ;  'twould  be  the  right  thing 
to  do  ;  only 

On  their  way  into  town  the  girl  drew 
from  him  the  whole  story  over  again. 
And  Mr.  Boulger  felt  it  to  be  impossible 
to  warn  her,  as  he  had  meant  to  do. 
Her  seriousness  kept  him  at  bay.  She 
shivered  as  she  passed  the  store.  The 
smoke  rising  from  the  roofless  building, 
the  height  of  the  third  story,  appalled 
her.  And  the  glimpse  of  blue  sky  she 
caught  through  the  blackened  window 
chilled  her  with  apprehension.  She 
almost  took  it  as  an  omen. 

They  had  been  in  the  front  room  but 
a  moment  or  two  when  Mrs.  Tryon  came 
in.  She  was  calm,  but  very  pale.  Im- 
pulsively Georgie  took  a  step  or  two 
towards  her,  and  then,  stopping,  burst 
into  tears.  The  mother's  strong,  silent 
grief  frightened  her.  But  Mr.  Boulger 
said, — 

"  Mrs.  Tryon,  we've  come  to  see  after 
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Dave  ;  we  hope  he's  not  much  hurt. 
And  if  we  could  do  anything  for  him, 
we " 

"He's  very  ill,"  Mrs.  Try  on  spoke 
quietly,  "  and  I  mustn't  leave  him  long. 
The  doctor  says  he  may  be  —  lame  for 
life,  even  if  he  ever  recovers.  And  his 
arm's  broken,  too.  But  I  feel  he'll  get 
well ;  he  must  get  well.  He's  not  con- 
scious sometimes,  but  he  lies  quite  still 
and  never  complains.  My  boy!  The 
doctor  says  everybody  is  talking  of 
him,"  and  the  mother's  lip  quivered. 
"But  now  I  must  go  to  him  ;  I  hear 
him  stirring,"  and  she  passed  noise- 
lessly into  the  sick-room. 

Mr.  Boulger  was  so  relieved  to  know 
that  Tryon  lay  quite  still  that  he  felt 
almost  grateful  to  him,  and  forgave 
Georgie  her  tears.  In  a  few  moments 
Mrs.  Tryon  returned. 

"He  wants  to  see  you,"  she  said  to 
Georgie  coldly  ;  "  but  you  must  take 
care  and  not  excite  him.  The  doctor 
said  that  would  be  bad  for  him  ;  and 
you  mustn't  cry  nor  make  a  noise."  As 
the  girl  turned  towards  her  a  tear-wet 
face,  the  large-hearted  woman  added 
more  sympathetically,  "  There,  it'll  be 
alright,  I  guess.  There!  dry  your  eyes 
and  come  ;  it'll  do  him  good  to  see  you." 
What  it  cost  her  to  add  the  last  phrase, 
only  a  woman  can  understand. 

With  a  great  effort  Georgie  dried  her 
eyes  and  disappeared  into  the  room 
after  Mrs.  Tryon.  The  colloquy  didn't 
last  long.  In  ten  minutes  she  was  again 
in  the  buggy  with  her  father. 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say?  " 

"  He — he  only  asked  me  to  read  the 
letter  if  —  if  he  died."  Georgie's  eyes 
filled  as  she  spoke.  "He  looked  terri- 
ble —  all  black  ;  his  mother  says  that'll 
go  off,  but  oh,  I  hope  his  eyebrows  will 
grow  again.  And  he's  so  weak.  Father, 
do  you  think  he'll  ever  get  well  ?  He 
could  scarcely  speak  ;  he  just  lay  and 
looked  at  us,  and  whispered.  Oh,  I 
hope  — I  hope  he  won't  die,"  and  again 
Georgie  burst  into  tears.  The  catas- 
trophe had  not  upset  her  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Tryon' s  strong  self  -  repression 
which  she  felt  was  born  of  dread. 

"  He'll  get  well,  I  guess,"  replied  Mr. 
Boulger,  to  soothe  her.     "In  a  month 


he'll  be  up  and  about  again ;  but, 
Georgie,  remember,  you  weren't  to 
open  that  letter  unless  we  both  wanted 
you  to.  He  can't  alter  that  now. 
'Twouldn't  be  right,  would  it?  " 

"Oh,  father  !  "  The  girl  spoke  re- 
proachfully. "  I  must  do  what  he  asked 
me.     I  said  I  would." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Boulger,  "we'll 
have  time  to  think  over  that."  His 
resignation  came  from  the  sudden  re- 
flection that  if  Georgie  insisted  upon 
opening  the  letter  he'd  tell  her  that  his 
promise  to  pay  Tryon  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  given  on  condition  that 
they  were  married  —  as  a  wedding  pres- 
ent, in  fact. 

CHAPTER  V. 

About  six  weeks  later  Tryon  and  his 
bride  were  seated  side  by  side  near  the 
open  window  in  the  sitting-room  of  his 
mother's  house.  Half  reclining  in  an 
easy-chair  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling, 
he  looked  anything  but  strong.  Yet 
though  his  face  was  thin  and  drawn  the 
eyes  were  bright  and  a  spot  of  color  on 
the  cheeks  made  him  appear  better  than 
he  was.  His  excitement  was  excusable, 
for  on  this  day  the  mayor  and  chief  dig- 
nitaries of  the  city  were  to  present  him 
with  the  cheque  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  which  had  been  collected  in 
honor  of  his  courage.  Tryon  felt  no 
incongruity  in  this  testimonial  of  re- 
spect and  admiration.  His  direct  and 
practical  nature  had  from  the  beginning 
looked  upon  the  saving  of  the  girl  as 
atonement  for  setting  fire  to  the  store. 
Whenever  he  thought  of  that  night,  and 
he  thought  of  it  but  seldom,  for  his  suf- 
ferings and  slow  convalescence  seemed 
to  have  removed  it  into  the  far  past,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  pun- 
ished more  than  sufficiently.  It  was 
the  future  which  occupied  his  mind. 

Even  on  this  occasion  the  lovers'  talk 
was  of  business,  for  Georgie's  tender- 
ness excited  by  admiration  took  interest 
for  the  time  being  only  in  what  inter- 
ested her  lover. 

"Father  says  everything  shall  be 
done  as  you  wish,  and  the  side  door 
you  wanted  near  the  front  entrance  is 
already  half  made.     It  looks  so  small 
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and  cute.  The  foreman  told  me  the 
building  goes  up  three  feet  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  there's  not  a 
store  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  as 
strongly  built.  He  says  it'll  be  quite 
fireproof,"  and  the  girl  shivered  as  she 
spoke. 

"  It'll  be  finished  then  in  twenty  days 
more,*'  said  Try  on  thoughtfully,  "and 
all  roofed  in  about  the  time  we're  mar- 
ried ;  then  we'll  go  and  see  it,  won't 
we  ?  I  want  to  arrange  everything  in- 
side with  care.  We  must  have  show- 
room enough.  When  goods  are  crowded 
nothin'  looks  well.  I  wish  'twas  the 
24th  of  October  to-day ;  don't  you, 
Georgie?"  And  he  kissed  her  as  he 
spoke.  The  girl  nodded  her  head,  smil- 
ing with  eyes  wide  open,  in  tender  joy 
and  gladness. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Mrs.  Try  on  came  in,  followed  by  Mr. 
Boulger.  Mrs.  Try  on  had  regained  her 
usual  cheerful  manner.  Mr.  Boulger 
looked  handsomer  than  ever  ;  prosperity 
seemed  to  agree  with  him.  The  public 
sympathy  with  Try  on  had  carried  him 
away  on  its  strong  tide.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  his  vanity  to  be  left  out  of  the 
flow  of  expansive  good-feeling.  And 
he  had  thought  of  a  means  of  playing  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  honor  about  to 
be  paid  to  Try  on. 

"Dave,"  he  said  cheerfully,  smiling, 
"  I  congratulate  you.  Now  you've  got 
into  this  room,  you'll  soon  be  allowed 
out  and  then,  then,"  he  added,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  daughter's  head,  "  you'll 
soon  get  into  the  church,  eh?  And  you 
deserve  it  all.  There's  no  question 
about  that.  But  before  the  mayor  and 
committee  come  I  want  a  word  with  you 
alone,  and  Mrs.  Try  on  declares  you'll 
be  able  to  bear  it.     Eh,  Mrs.  Tryon?  " 

The  mother  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
taking  Georgie 's  arm  left  the  room. 

u  Dave,  it's  just  this.  The  insurance 
money  has  all  been  paid,  every  cent. 
'Twas  Jenkins  started  it ;  he  got  a  good 
advertisement  by  bem'  the  first.  The 
Banner  whooped  it  right  along,  and  the 
other  agents  paid  up  quick  when  the 
preachers  started  the  subscription  for 
you.  There  were  no  questions  asked  — 
no  suspicion  ;    every  one  thought  too 


much  of  you  to  bother.  The  money's 
all  in  the  bank  now,  and  I'd  have  left  it 
there.  I've  worked  long  enough,  but 
you  want  your  turn,  and  so  the  store's 
bein'  rebuilt.  That'll  cost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  fittings 
complete.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  must 
stand  for  current  expenses,  and  I  think 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars'll  be 
enough  for  stock.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  all.  Now  what  do  you 
say  ?  I  propose  to  put  in  five  hundred 
thousand  and  take  you  in  as  partner  to 
the  extent  of  a  fourth  share  for  the  note 
which  Georgie  has.  I  say  a  fourth  in- 
stead of  a  fifth  so  as  to  make  up  for 
your  salary  as  manager.  I  guess  that's 
fair,  ain't  it?"  (Tryon  nodded.) 
"Well,  I've  had  the  deeds  of  partner- 
ship drawn  out  to  be  signed  on  your 
marriage  with  Georgie,  and  I  thought  if 
you  were  agreed  I'd  just  announce  the 
fact  to-day.  'Twouldn't  look  well  if  I 
was  the  only  person  to  do  nothin'  on 
such  a  day  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
you.  I  guess  Boulger,  Tryon  &  Co. 
will  do  over  the  entrance,  eh?"  And 
Mr.  Boulger' s  face  shone  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  large-hearted  good-nature. 

For  all  answer  Tryon  held  out  his  left 
hand  with  a  smile  of  acceptance.  To 
him  the  proposition  seemed  highly  ad- 
vantageous ;  he  knew  what  he  could  do 
with  the  business,  and  if  it  had  been 
revealed  to  him  that  Mr.  Boulger's  chief 
reason  for  making  the  proposal  was  that 
he  imagined  he  would  have  more  con- 
trol over  a  junior  partner  than  he  could 
have  over  a  strong-willed  and  popular 
manager  who,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  at  his  back, 
could  always  set  up  for  himself,  and 
might  become  a  dangerous  competitor, 
Tryon  would  only  have  smiled  dryly. 
He  knew  that  work  tends  to  fall  into  the 
hands  that  can  do  it. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  street  in  which 
the  Tryons  lived,  began  to  fill  with 
townsfolk.  The  Banner  had  insisted 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  pbpular  dem- 
onstration in  honor  of  the  "Western 
Sceevola,"  and  the  people  were  nothing 
loath  to  lighten  the  monotony  of  life 
with  a  celebration. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  and  the  crowd 
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opened  to  allow  free  passage  to  the 
mayor,  Judge  Whatley  of  the  District 
Court,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Jackson  of  the 
First  Episcopal  Church.  As  this  com- 
mittee entered  the  house  the  people 
drew  near.  After  greetings  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  the  mayor  cleared  his 
throat  and  began  his  speech,  most  of 
which  by  reason  of  the  open  windows 
was  audible  in  the  street. 

"Mr.  Tryon,  it  would  be  impossible, 
and  I  think  it's  unnecessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  how  deeply  your  courage  and 
unselfish  heroism  have  moved  the 
hearts  of  your  fellow-citizens.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  You  have 
had  our  sympathy  in  your  sufferings  ; 
we  rejoice  in  your  restoration  to  health. 
Sir,  we  feel  that  you  are  an  honor  even 
to  this  great  community,  and  it  has  been 
unanimously  resolved  in  full  City  Coun- 
cil that  this  committee  should  express  to 
you  the  universal  appreciation  of  your 
conduct  and  should  present  you  with 
this  cheque  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  as  a  sign  and  token  of  the  ad- 
miration which  every  citizen  feels  for 
your  heroism.  Sir,  I'm  proud  to  shake 
your  hand." 

Having  suited  the  action  to  the  word 
the  sturdy  hardware  manufacturer 
moved  a  step  or  two  to  the  rear  amid  the 
applause  of  the  crowd  outside. 

Judge  Whatley  spoke  briefly  in  much 
the  same  strain,  and  then  amid  re- 
newed cheering  Mr.  Jackson  stepped 
forward.  Highly  nervous  and  vain,  but 
intensely  matter-of-fact,  he  had  been 
the  first  to  propose  to  his  congregation 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  fire  to  make  up 
for  Tryon' s  unmerited  suffering  by  a 
general  subscription.  His  initiative  had 
been  followed  ;  he  was  now  modestly 
elated  by  his  success  and  by  the  posi- 
tion he  held  as  mouthpiece.  His  reed- 
like piping  came  as  a  relief  after  the 
loud  voice  of  the  mayor  and  the  hard 
high  clearness  of  the  judge's  utterance. 

"  I  have  been  sent  here,  Mr.  Tryon, 
to  give  unanimous  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  Christians  and  Christian 
teachers  in  regard  to  your  action.  It  is 
difficult  to  word  our  admiration  of  it. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend,' 


and  yet  to  save  the  life  of  a  colored  girl- 
child,  a  stranger,  you  imperilled  your 
life  and  almost  lost  it.  Your  action  was 
an  emanation  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Master  himself.  Every  person  in  this 
city,  and  many  outside  its  limits,  will  be 
better  men  and  women  because  of  your 
deed.  That  is  your  reward.  The 
money  subscribed  is  but  an  expression 
of  our  admiration  and  gratitude  —  a 
thanks-offering  to  you  for  an  act  of 
Christian  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  such 
as  has  been  recorded  rarely  in  the  an- 
nals of  Time.  It  is  as  a  Christian  hero 
that  we  all  value  you,  and  hope  that 
your  life  maybe  a  long  and  happy  one." 

Mr.  Jackson's  words  were  listened  to 
in  respectful  silence  by  the  crowd,  as  by 
those  inside  the  room.  It  was  felt  with 
pleasure  that  he  had  "  put  Tryon  away 
up,"  for  Tryon  surely  deserved  the 
honor  paid  him.  As  Mr.  Jackson  drew 
back,  Tryon  said  simply,  "  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  your  kindness." 

In  the  pause  which  ensued  Mr.  Boul- 
ger  found  his  opportunity.  His  vanity 
moved  him  to  speech  with  irresistible 
force  ;  his  impressionability  helped  him 
to  words. 

"Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — I'd 
like  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words, 
for  in  this  matter  I  naturally  feel 
strongly.  I  know  David  Tryon  well, 
I've  known  him  for  years.  I  appre- 
ciated his  merit  from  the  beginning  ;  I 
advanced  him  from  clerk  to  cashier,  and 
then  made  him  manager,  and  I  can  say 
truly  that  I  had  learned  to  esteem  him 
before  the  fire  took  place.  I  look  upon 
him  as  a  hero,  and  I'm  proud  to  think 
he's  going  to  be  my  son-in-law  and  my 
partner.  Yes,  sir,  the  firm  of  Boulger 
will  in  future  be  known  as  Boulger, 
Tryon  and  Co.  I  guess  it'll  get  along 
alright.  Dave's  young,  but  he's  a  hero, 
that's  what  he  is,  a  real  hero." 

While  Mr.  Boulger  covered  his  inabil- 
ity to  find  further  words  by  shaking  the 
mayor  vigorously  by  the  hand,  Tryon 
sat  in  silence.  The  cheering  of  the 
crowd,  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon 
his  conduct,  moved  him  to  momentary 
self-question. 

"  A  hero  ?  Had  all  heroes  been 
like " 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED      LETTERS      OF     THE 
COMTE  DE   LALLY. 

The  Comte  de  Lally  to  Lord  Sheffield.1 

May  25th,  1792. 

I  am  writing,  my  dear  lord,  in  deep 
grief  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
hapless  Theobald  Dillon,  my  relative 
and  my  friend  ;  who  has  been  literally 
cut  to  pieces  by  an  enraged  populace 
and  a  worthless  soldiery  on  the  return 
of  the  first  expedition  which  marked 
this  accursed  war. 

M.  du  Mouriez,  our  foreign  minister 
in  name,  our  dictator  in  fact,  deserves 
all  the  worst  tortures  which  have  ever 
been  suffered  by  traitors. 

In  spite  of  repeated  letters  from  our 
three  generals,  who  one  and  all  warned 
him  that  nothing  was  ready,  neither 
tents,  wagons,  surgeons,  bakers,  nor 
recruits,  he  obstinately  persisted  not 
only  in  declaring  war  and  taking  the 
offensive,  but  in  ordering  the  generals 
to  enter  the  enemy's  country,  ready  or 
not  ready,  weak  or  strong,  on  receipt  of 
his  despatches. 

M.  de  Biron  was  directed  to  throw 
himself  upon  Mons  ;  M.  d'Ini  Korner 
on  some  other  fortress,  while  Namur, 
the  most  difficult  point  of  attack,  was 
allotted  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  whom  our 
minister  wished  to  ruin. 

M.  du  Mouriez  impudently  assured 
everybody  that  the  country  was  in  our 
hands,  that  the  French  had  only  to  show 
themselves,  and  both  Austrian  soldiers 
and  townsfolk  would  fall  on  their  necks 
and  mount  the  national  cockade. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  Theobald  Dillon,  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  received  orders  from 
M.  de  Biron  to  advance  on  Tournay  with 
his  little  army  of  five  thousand  men. 
Setting  out  from  Lille  at  10  p.m.,  he 
marched  at  ease  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  halted  his  men  for 
breakfast.  Then  he  continued  his  march 
and  entered  the   enemy's  country.     A 

1  On  his  exile  from  France  the  Comte  de  Lally 
became  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sheffield  in 
England.  It  is  a  pathetic  fact  worthy  of  record 
that  Lady  Sheffield  met  her  death  from  a  cold 
caught  while  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  one  Of 
the  refugees  who  was  lying  ill  in  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital. 


few  handsful  of  Austrians  who  held 
some  advanced  posts  retired  before  him 
in  succession,  and  put  heart  into  our  men 
by  their  retreat.  But  as  they  were  mak- 
ing a  second  halt,  and  while  their  horses 
were  unbitted  to  eat  their  corn,  the 
Austrians  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
heights  to  the  number  of  about  ten 
thousand,  and  a  battery  of  ten  guns  was 
unmasked. 

As  we  had  only  six  pieces,  Theobald 
Dillon  judged  it  necessary  to  retire. 
The  movement  had  scarcely  commenced 
when  an  unaccountable  panic  seized  the 
whole  army.  The  infantry,  throwing 
away  arms,  haversacks,  baggage,  fled  by 
twenty  different  routes.  The  cavalry 
rode  headlong  over  the  whole  mass  of 
the  infantry.  The  generals  made  vain 
efforts  to  rally  their  men  ;  Colonel  de 
Pully,  of  the  Cuirassiers,  Pauline's 
father,  was  twice  hurled  into  the  ditch 
as  he  tried  to  throw  himself  in  the  way 
of  the  troopers  and  arrest  their  flight. 
He  managed  to  rally  a  dozen  men,  and 
by  degrees  about  fifty,  with  whom  he 
arrived  in  good  order  at  Lille.  He  got 
in  at  two  o'clock,  but  so  fast  had  the 
army  fled  that  it  had  arrived  at  nine  ! 

The  Austrians  did  not  pursue  us  a 
hundred  yards.  We  lost  an  immense 
number  of  men,  but  less  than  forty  fell 
to  the  enemy's  fire  ;  the  rest  killed  each 
other  in  their  flight  —  the  greater  part 
being  trodden  to  death  by  the  cavalry. 
This  same  rascally  cavalry  re-entered 
the  town  shouting  "treason"  to  cover 
their  shame.  The  Jacobins  instantly 
denounced  poor  Dillon  as  a  traitor,  and 
the  infuriated  populace  threw  them- 
selves upon  him  and  hacked  him  to 
pieces.  His  aide-de-camp,  Chaumont, 
a  talented  officer  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit,  shared  his  fate,  while  six 
Tyrolese  prisoners  were  hanged  by 
these  wretches. 

These  details  are  trustworthy,  for  I 
read  them  in  a  letter  from  Pauline's 
brave  father,  who  commanded  the  Cui- 
rassiers, to  his  brother.  His  son,  who 
is  only  sixteen,  distinguished  himself 
greatly.  He  saw  an  Austrian  about  to 
run  one  of  his  Chasseurs  through  the 
body,  rushed  at  him,  toppled  him  over 
with  two   balis   in  the  chest,  and  gave 
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the  horse  of  the  dead  man  to  the  Chas- 
seur whom  he  had  saved. 

The  father  rushed  hither  and  thither 
among  the  fugitives  trying  to  rally  the 
men,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing his  son  keeping  his  troop  in  hand  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  weeping  tears  of 
rage  at  the  sight  of  their  cowardice. 

These  little  incidents  are  by  the  way, 
but  you  will  not  be  bored  by  reading 
what  is  of  such  interest  to  the  pretty, 
amiable  Pauline,  who  fell  ill  on  the  first 
rumor  of  the  fight.  Her  father's  letter, 
which  was  closed  on  Monday  last,  con- 
tained a  postscript  in  these  words  :  "  As 
I  write  they  are  beating  the  '  g^ne'rale  ; ' 
our  men  are  paralyzed  with  fear  ;  the 
Austrians  are  said  to  be  marching  on 
Lille  ;  every  one  has  lost  his  head." 
We  received  the  news  of  this  first  check 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Yesterday 
we  learnt  that  M.  de  Biron,  who  had 
previously  made  a  descent  on  Sine  vain, 
had  been  attacked  on  the  march  to 
Mons,  abandoned  by  part  of  his  army, 
and  obliged  to  re-enter  Valenciennes, 
hotly  pursued. 

There  remains  M.  de  Lafayette,  who 
was  last  heard  of  at  Givet,  destitute  of 
every  necessary;  he  had  not  even  tents, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  requisition 
horses  and  carts  from  all  the  country 
round.  He  should  be  at  present  about 
thirty  marches  from  Kamur.  A  courier 
has  been  sent  from  here  to  stop  the 
attack.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  in 
time. 

The  Jacobins  desired  the  success  of 
MM.  Rochambeau,  Lukner,  and  Biron, 
and  the  defeat  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  An 
officer  who  arrived  here  yesterday  had 
seen  a  letter  in  M.  du  Mouriez'  own 
handwriting  to  one  of  the  chief  men  in 
Rochambeau's  army.  The  minister  said 
in  so  many  words,  "We  cannot  trust 
Lafayette  ;  we  must  ruin  him,  and  give 
his  command  to  Biron."  The  National 
Assembly  is  thunderstruck  ;  respectable 
people  are  flying  ;  a  petition  is  being  got 
up  for  presentation  to  the  Assembly, 
praying  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin 
Club.  There  are  twenty-four  thousand 
signatures  to  it  already.  My  cousin, 
Arthur  Dillon,  went  to  the  Assembly 
yesterday  to  demand  justice  and  ven- 


geance for  the  murder  of  Theobald.  He 
had  just  come  from  trying  to  comfort  a 
sister,  who  it  was  thought  would  go  mad 
with  grief.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
she  lost  her  only  son,  whom  she  wor- 
shipped. 

The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war 
become  each  day  more  distressing.  The 
flight  from  Mons  was  even  more  humil- 
iating than  that  from  Tournay .  A  hand- 
ful of  Austrians  put  our  whole  army  to 
flight.  Every  one  began  to  shout,  "  We 
are  betrayed !  Sauve  qui  peut ;  we  have 
been  led  to  the  slaughter  !  " 

M.  de  Biron,  who  was  the  last  to  re- 
enter Valenciennes,  was  assailed  on  all 
sides  with  the  same  threats  as  poor 
Dillon,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  M.  de  Rochambeau,  who  was 
already  annoyed  that  his  whole  plan  for 
a  defensive  war  had  been  upset  by  the 
Council,  was  furious  when  he  saw  all 
the  disastrous  undertakings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  carefully  concealed 
from  him.  Orders  had  been  sent  direct 
to  M.  Biron,  without  being  communi- 
cated to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  army.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  such  a  step  being 
taken.  M.  Rochambeau  at  once  sent  in 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  the 
day  before  yesterday  (Wednesday).  M. 
Biron  has  written  indignantly  to  com- 
plain that  he  was  misled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Du  Mouriez  that  he  had 
only  to  show  himself  and  the  whole 
country  would  declare  for  us,  whereas 
he  could  not  even  find  a  guide,  and  not 
a  single  Austrian  deserted  to  him. 
Yesterday  (Thursday),  a  courier  came 
from  M.  de  Lafayette  to  report  that  his 
army  had  received  the  counter-order 
just  in  time  to  escape  being  surrounded. 
M.  de  Gravis,  the  minister  of  war,  is  in 
a  state  of  abject  despair.  M.  du  Mou- 
riez, who  was  at  first  thunderstruck, 
recovered  all  his  impudence  and  ex- 
travagance yesterday,  and  cajoled  the 
Council  into  resolving  to  carry  on  the 
offensive  campaign. 

There  is  no  great  excitement  among 
the  people.  To  cool  their  indignation 
and  to  divide  public  opinion,  a  "Full 
Account  of  the  Capture  of  Mons  "  is 
being  hawked  at  the  gate  of  the  Palais 
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Royal.  A  forged  letter  was  despatched 
.  to  the  mayor  of  Paris  the  day  before 
yesterday,  to  announce  this  victory. 
He  hastened  to  proclaim  the  news  to 
the  municipality,  and  was  well  laughed 
at  for  his  pains,  for  it  is  characteristic 
of  this  depraved  nation  that  one-half  of 
it  rejoices  over  national  disasters,  and 
the  safety  of  France,  which  should  be 
the  first  consideration,  is  altogether  left 
out  of  sight. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  ;  I  embrace  you 
with  all  my  heart. 

June  21st,  1792. 

For  some  days  past  violent  excite- 
ment, evidently  the  outcome  of  a  plot, 
has  betokened  that  the  factions  are 
meditating  a  stroke.  Terror  has  pro- 
duced the  fury  of  despair  among  the 
Jacobins.  The  expulsion  of  their  three 
favorite  ministers ;  the  letter  of  the 
wretch  Roland — nothing  less  than  an 
incitement  to  regicide  —  which  was  sent 
to  all  the  provinces  ;  that  of  M.  de 
Lafayette,  which  was  accorded  an  im- 
portance which  unfortunately  it  did  not 
possess  ;  the  declared  intention  of  the 
king  to  refuse  his  assent  to  two  decrees 
—  the  one  in  regard  to  the  deputation  of 
priests,  the  other  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  camp  for  twenty  thousand 
men  ;  the  resignation  of  M.  du  Mouriez, 
all  combined  to  bring  the  throne  and 
Republicanism  face  to  face,  and  to  pro- 
voke a  collision. 

On  my  arrival  from  St.  Germain  on 
Monday  last  I  alighted  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  mingled  with  the  knots  of  people. 
M,  de  Lafayette's  letter  had  just  been 
read  to  the  Assembly.  I  heard  from 
one,  "  He  is  mad  ;  "  from  another,  "  He 
is  a  traitor  ;  he  is  marching  on  us  with 
his  army  ;  "  and  under  my  breath,  I 
said,  "Pray  God,  he  may;"  a  third 
affirmed  that  he  was  setting  out  for 
Coblentz.  Women  cried,  "  He  has  be- 
trayed our  cause."  Men  answered, 
"  He  has  adopted  the  tone  of  a  dictator." 
The  majority,  however,  pretended  to 
believe  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery, 
and  were  for  discovering  the  author  and 
treating  him  as  he  deserved.  Then 
they  passed  on  to  the  king,  and  I  heard 
them  call  this  single-hearted,  humane 
prince  a  rogue,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer. 


I  had  to  think  of  you  to  prevent  myself 
speechifying  in  my  turn.  I  cannot  re- 
peat the  ribaldry  which  was  spewed 
forth  on  all  sides  against  the  queen  — 
insults  which  grew  to  threats.  A  new 
executive  power  must  be  created,  said 
they  ;  a  terrible  example  must  be  made 
of  the  man  who  had  been  rehabilitated 
by  the  good-will  of  the  nation,  and  had 
so  shamefully  abused  that  good-will. 
Wednesday  was  named  as  the  decisive 
day  when  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel  meant  to 
settle  accounts  with  "that  man"  and 
"  that  woman." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  Mon- 
day evening  when,  in  the  midst  of  these 
alarming  symptoms,  two  myrmidons  of 
M.  de  Lafayette  took  upon  themselves 
to  emasculate  his  letter,  which  they 
feared  was  too  strong.  On  Tuesday  the 
situation  was  further  aggravated.  The 
king  hastily  vetoed  the  two  decrees  in 
order  that  the  people  might  next  day 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  an 
accomplished  fact.  Thereupon  part  of 
the  battalion  of  St.  Marceau  went  to 
their  commander,  St.  Prix  the  actor, 
and  desired  him  to  lead  them  next  day, 
when  they  meant  to  support  the  citizens 
of  St.  Antoine,  who  were  going  to  march 
with  their  arms,  their  cannon,  and  their 
Santerre  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  one  to  the  ^National  Assembly. 
St.  Prix  answered  that  he  would  not  go 
unless  he  were  ordered,  that  the  law 
forbade  armed  gatherings,  that  he  would 
wrap  the  flags  round  him  and  sleep  on 
the  top  of  the  cannon,  and  would  re- 
main so  until  they  shot  him. 

A  solemn  dinner  was  held  at  an  inn 
called  the  Jardin  Royal.  The  principal 
guests  were  Condot,  Brissot,  and  Gen- 
sonne',  the  three  popular  ministers  ; 
three  hundred  places  were  laid  in  all, 
and  in  addition  the  sans-culottes  re- 
ceived bread,  meat,  wine,  money,  and 
their  orders  for  the  next  day. 

The  guests  went  from  the  dinner  to 
the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  A  secretary- 
was  reading  a  letter  written  to  the  leg- 
islature by  the  Marseillaise  army,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few  choice 
phrases  :  "  The  Southerners  are  inarms 
for  Liberty.     The  day  of  the  people's 
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wrath  is  come.  The  people  are  tired  of 
defending  themselves  ;  they  mean  to 
strike  —  to  use  popular  force  !  No 
quarter !  Give  us  authority  to  march 
on  the  capital.  The  people  mean  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Revolution. 
Say  !  can  you  stop  them?  " 

Shouts  of  approval  —  frantic  applause 
—  vain  protests  from  the  Right;  and 
then  a  resolution  was  carried  which 
expressed  approval  of  the  letter,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
in  the  eighty-three  departments.  The 
Right  took  a  barren  revenge  by  loudly 
counter-cheering  a  wise  and  firm  proc- 
lamation of  the  Directory  of  the  De- 
partments, in  which  they  warned  the 
citizens  of  the  design  of  the  factions  to 
institute  new  plots,  and  enjoined  the 
mayor,  the  municipality,  and  the  com- 
mandant without  delay  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  stop  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  to  dispose  their  armed 
force  as  might  seem  best  to  restrain  and 
repress  the  disturbers  of  the  public  re- 
pose. Yesterday  morning,  Wednesday, 
June  20th,  this  proclamation  was  posted 
everywhere,  but  the  knave  Pe'thion  and 
the  fool  Romainvilliers  took  no  trouble 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Directory 
was  laughed  at,  and  the  two  Faubourgs 
set  out. 

The  Assembly  commenced  its  sitting 
with  a  pantomime  ballet  —  I  mean  that 
the  women  and  young  men  and  maidens 
of  St.  Denis,  in  groups  of  bloom  and 
beauty,  were  invited  to  honor  the  sit- 
ting with  their  presence  —  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  proposer,  came  to  dance 
before  the  legislators.  After  them  came 
the  Directory  of  the  Departments. 

Roediros,  compelled  to  put  his  voice 
to  good  use,  announced  in  the  name  of 
his  colleagues  —  looking  the  while  like 
the  devil  in  a  vessel  of  holy  water  — 
that  the  law  had  been  broken,  and 
the  constituted  authorities  defied  ;  that 
armed  men  were  collected  at  that  very 
moment,  and  were  marching  on  the 
Assembly  and  the  castle,  intent  on  sup- 
porting their  petition  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Directory  demanded  that  the  law 
should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  not  admit  the  rebel  citizens 
to  its  presence.     In  the  course  of  the 


debate  Vergniaud  exclaimed  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  the  people  to  suspect  them 
of  evil  intent ;  that  although  the  law,  it 
was  true,  forbade  the  wearing  of  arms 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Leg- 
islature, yet  the  Assembly,  no  doubt  for 
very  good  reasons,  had  so  often  ignored 
this  law  that  it  might  very  well  ignore 
it  on  this  occasion.  The  police  com- 
missioners reported  that  they  could  not 
control  the  people  who  had  collected  in 
arms  on  the  Boulevard  de  l'Hdpital  ;  a 
letter  arrived  from  Santerre  to  say  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourgs  had 
met  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  and  they 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  file  through 
the  Assembly.  M.  Ramond  asked  that 
they  should  be  required  to  deposit  their 
arms  at  the  gate  before  entering.  The 
president  announced  that  the  gathering 
only  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men, 
and  that  they  demanded  to  be  allowed 
to  enter.  M.  Calvert  moved  that  the 
sitting  should  be  suspended.  M.  Ra- 
mond insisted  on  disarmament.  The 
question  that  the  people  be  allowed  to 
enter  was  put.  At  this  juncture  a  door- 
keeper withdrew  the  bar,  and  the  mob 
rushed  in  amid  the  protests  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  doorkeeper  explained  that 
he  understood  that  the  motion  had  been 
carried.  It  was  put  in  the  presence  of 
the  petitioners,  and  permission  to  enter 
given  after  they  were  inside. 

"The  people  are  ripe  for  revenge," 
said  an  orator,  "  and  if  the  king  sets 
himself  against  the  constitution,  he  is 
nought."  The  procession  through  the 
Chamber  lasted  from  eleven  o'clock  till 
half  past  four  —  men,  women,  medical 
students,  with  faces  blackened  with  soot 
to  render  them  more  hideous  —  some 
drunk,  some  half -naked  —  armed  with 
pikes,  pitchforks,  sickles,  spits,  earthen- 
ware crocks,  clubs,  threats,  and  the 
jargon  of  the  guillotine  —  with  shreds 
of  bloody  cloth  and  breeches  for  ban- 
ners. 

Except  the  groups  of  National  Guards 
who  were  dispersed  among  them,  they 
had  no  firearms,  but  their  fifes,  their 
drums,  their  songs,  their  cries,  their 
oaths,  mingling  with  the  continuous  ap- 
plause of  the   Assembly  and  the   gal- 
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leries,  provided  music  worthy  of  the 
scene,  and  of  this  theatre  of  hell. 

As  a  finish  M.  Santerre  offered  a  ban- 
ner to  the  Assembly  in  the  name  of  the 
united  Faubourgs.  The  Assembly  ac- 
cepted it,  and  the  president  invited  these 
"  gentlemen  "  to  respect  the  law  in  their 
amusements  ! 

So  much  for  the  Assembly.  Let  us 
pass  on  to  the  castle.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  king  ordered  the  troops  to  be  drawn 
up  at  the  Tuileries  ;  at  half  past  twelve 
some  one  on  behalf  of  the  king  ordered 
M.  de  Champouetz  to  have  the  gates 
opened.  He  did  not  know  the  bearer 
of  the  supposed  order,  but  no  suspicion 
of  its  genuineness  crossed  his  mind,  and 
he  had  the  gates  opened  between  one 
and  two  o'clock.  When  I  crossed  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  on  my  way  to  see 
Chevalier  de  Coigny  and  M.  de  Beau- 
veau,  and  saw  very  few  people  on  the 
square,  the  drawbridge  occupied  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  National  Guards 
with  loaded  cannon,  and  a  battalion  of 
the  White  Corps  drawn  up  near  the 
statue,  I  flattered  myself  that  peace 
was  secure  ;  when  I  returned  along  the 
quay  I  saw  the  gate  opposite  the  Pont 
Royal  open  and  a  mob  of  people  enter- 
ing. I  alighted  from  my  carriage  and 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  never  doubt- 
ing that  there  were  among  them  many 
good  and  true  men  prepared  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  castle  to  defend  the 
person  of  the  king  if  it  were  threatened. 
My  hope  was  justified.  I  was  told  that 
the  king  had  begged  all  those  who  were 
with  him  to  withdraw,  as  he  did  not 
wish,  so  he  said,  that  the  scene  of  Feb- 
ruary 28th  should  be  re-enacted.  I  asked 
how  many  the  king's  adherents  num- 
bered. The  reply  was  six  or  seven 
hundred  —  the  bandits  numbered  forty 
thousand  !  After  I  entered  the  garden, 
however,  all  thought  of  danger  was  dis- 
pelled, for  a  triple  rank  of  National 
Guards,  the  two  rearmost  with  fixed 
bayonets,  lined  the  terrace  from  the 
Pont  Royal  gate  to  that  opposite  St. 
Roch.  The  bandits  filed  by  peaceably 
enough,  a  few  groups  only  stopping 
from  time  to  time  under  the  windows  of 
the  royal  apartments  to  flourish  their 
weapons    and  shout    "A  bas  ve'to  !  " 


"  Vive  la  nation  !  "  Three-quarters  of 
those  present  looked  on  it  as  a  fair,  and 
had  come  simply  to  amuse  themselves. 
I  heard  one  man,  who  was  carrying  a 
most  formidable  weapon  —  a  man  whose 
honest  face  was  in  singular  contrast  to 
his  savage  costume — say,  as  he  looked 
at  the  closed  windows  of  the  king's 
apartments,  "  Why  doesn't  he  show 
himself  ?  What  is  he  afraid  of,  poor 
dear  man  ?  We  don't  want  to  do  him 
any  harm." 

I  heard  this  benevolent  opinion  re- 
peated in  the  crowd,  but  another  man 
replied  in  these  words  :  "  Why  does  he 
trust  six  men  rather  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  ?  He  has  had  a  veto 
given  him,  and  he  does  not  know  how 
to  use  it." 

An  enormous  machine,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Tables  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
on  which  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  was  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
was  the  sacred  relic  of  the  procession. 

By  the  side  of  women  who  carried 
swords  and  spits  one  saw  men  carrying 
olive  branches.  Red  caps  were  there 
by  the  thousand,  while  on  every  mus- 
ket and  pike  hung  a  scroll,  on  which  was 
emblazoned 

The  Constitution  or  Death. 

So  each  one  carried  his  sentence  over 
his  head. 

At  last,  after  wandering  about  from 
two  o'clock  to  four,  and  having  seen 
nothing  except  a  few  ruffians  here  and 
there  who  were  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  alarm,  and  a  mass 
of  men  in  a  disgusting  and  ridiculous 
procession,  I  was  able  to  go  and  dine  at 
the  Luxembourg,  promising  myself  that 
I  would  return  to  the  castle  in  the  even- 
ing, but  merely  out  of  curiosity,  and 
without  any  of  the  apprehensions  which 
had  led  me  there  in  the  morning.  I 
was  dining  with  one  of  the  respectable 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  agreed 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  events  of 
the  day  were  at  an  end,  when  we  were 
warned  that  the  picked  men  of  the  Fau- 
bourg had  turned  the  position  at  the 
Tuileries,  had  appeared  on  the  Car- 
rouzel  side,  and  had  forced  the  gate  and 
the  castle. 
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I  ran  to  the  Tuileries,  and  found  the 
following  state  of  affairs. 

All  was  quiet  on  the  garden  side,  but 
on  the  side  of  the  court  the  municipal 
officers  had  ordered  twenty-three  Na- 
tional Guards — splendid  troops,  who 
could  alone  have  held  back  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  —  to  let  those  whom 
these  "gentlemen"  called  the  "peti- 
tioners "  pass.  Then  all  the  infuriated 
ruffians  had  rushed  to  the  castle x  had 
seized  a  park  of  cannon  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  had  turned  them 
against  the  castle  along  with  one  which 
they  had  themselves  brought  with  them. 
The  National  Guard,  who  Jiad  been  set 
down  as  untrustworthy,  behaved  in  the 
manner  anticipated.  They  were  loth  to 
fire,  and  besides,  as  they  had  received 
no  warrant  from  a  magistrate  nor  order 
from  their  commander,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  spectators. 

The  Grenadiers  wept  with  rage  over 
their  muskets  which  they  had  loaded, 
but  dared  not  fire  ;  the  others  were  in- 
different and  hand-in-glove  more  or  less 
with  the  rascals.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  gate  a  cry  arose  from  all  sides, 
"Break  it  down  —  break  it  down  {  " 
The  first  blow  was  struck  by  a  Jacobin 
National  Guard.  A  Grenadier  stopped 
him  striking  a  second  by  exclaiming, 
"  You  blackguard  !  You  are  disgracing 
the  uniform  you  wear."  A  cannon,  dis- 
mounted from  its  carriage,  was  dragged 
by  main  force  into  the  guard-room. 
The  king,  who  had  been  watching  the 
proceedings  from  his  valet,  Septeul's, 
room,  on  hearing  the  redoubled  blows 
on  the  gate  of  the  Ruil  de  Boeuf ,  tore 
himself  away  from  the  queen,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  door  with  Marshal 
de  Mouchy,  said,  "  I  am  going  to  join 
my  four  Grenadiers."  A  Grenadier 
leapt  to  his  side  ;  "  I  would  follow  you 
to  hell  !  "  he  cried.  The  order  was 
given  to  open  the  gate,  and  the  gate  was 
opened.  A  bayonet  thrust,  aimed  at 
the  gate  to  break  it  down,  narrowly 
missed  the  king.  A  Grenadier  parried 
it ;  that  good  fellow,  Aclague,  threw 
himself  in  front  of  the  king,  crying, 
"  Respect  your  master  !  You  shall  only 
reach  him  over  my  body."  Another 
Grenadier  said  to  the  National  Guard 
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who  had  struck  the  first  blow  at  the 
door,  and  who  as  he  entered  opened  his 
mouth  to  curse  the  king,  "  Cry  '  Vive  le 
Roi,'  you  scoundrel !  "  —  and  the  scoun- 
drel promptly  cried  "  Vive  le  Roi  "  the 
cry  being  forced  from  him  by  surprise 
and  confusion.  Marshal  de  Mouchy, 
Aclague,  and  the  four  Grenadiers 
dragged  the  king  into  the  third  recess, 
where  he  could  not  be  surrounded. 
There  he  got  upon  a  chair,  and  asked 
the  people  what  they  wanted.  At  last  a 
maniac  named  Legendre  came  forward, 
and  from  the  middle  of  a  band  of  assas- 
sins presented  a  red  cap  to  the  king. 
Another  off e red  him  wine .  He  took  the 
cap  ;  he  drank.  Legendre  forced  the 
cap  on  to  his  head.  In  the  midst  of 
this  horrible  occurrence  I  entered  the 
Tuileries. 

The  middle  barrier  was  shut  ;  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Assembly  was  with  the 
king,  and  several  deputies  had  come  on 
their  own  account.  Damas  had  has- 
tened to  tell  the  Assembly  that  the  king 
was  in  the  greatest  danger,  insulted, 
threatened,  and  unable  either  to  make 
himself  heard  or  to  give  orders.  "I 
saw  him  degraded  beneath  a  red  woollen 
cap."      A    storm    of    voices    retorted, 


Well,  what  of    that! 


M.   Thimot 


demanded  that  those  who  had  insulted 
the  people  should  be  called  to  order. 
Isnard  and  Vergniaud  cried  in  the  royal 
apartments,  "Respect  your  constitu- 
tional king  —  trust  yourselves  to  the 
National  Assembly."  The  people 
shouted  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  "  Vive 
la  nation  !  "  and  the  king  repeated  the 
cry,  but  when  they  demanded  the  revo- 
cation of  his  veto,  and  the  recall  of  the 
dismissed  ministers,  he  appealed  to  the 
Constitution,  protested  his  unalterable 
respect  for  it,  but  repeatedly  declared 
that  nothing  should  prevent  his  using 
the  power  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  The 
deputation  came  to  him  to  suggest  that 
he  should  pass  in  the  midst  of  them  into 
a  room  where  the  crowd  was  less  great. 
He  went  with  them,  and  from  that  time 
the  danger  lessened.  Every  half  hour  a 
fresh  deputation  arrived  to  relieve 
guard.  I  myself  saw  four  enter.  Pe- 
tition came  to  gloat  over  his  triumph. 
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In  answer  to  the  applause  in  the  court, 
he  told  the  scoundrels  "  that  he  had  only 
done  his  duty  "  !  that  he  had  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  friendship. 

On  arriving  near  the  king  he  made  a 
speech,  and  begged  the  unhappy  prince 
to  fear  nothing,  and  to  be  calm. 

"  Calm  !  "  the  king  retorted.  "  I  am 
calm.  When  the  conscience  is  clear, 
no  man  need  be  afraid."  And  taking 
the  hand  of  a  Grenadier,  he  placed  it  on 
his  heart,  and  said,  "  Friend,  feel  if  it 
beats  faster  than  usual,  and  tell  him 
whether  I  am  calm." 

This  sentence  produced  a  wonderful 
effect ;  the  brigands  were  struck  by  it, 
and  the  Assembly  thundered  applause 
when  it  was  reported  to  them  by  the 
second  deputation,  with  whom  came 
Santerre,  whose  protection  they  had 
been  obliged  to  invoke.  The  crowd 
then  began  to  disperse. 

But  the  whole  story  is  not  told  yet. 
When  the  king  advanced  to  have  the 
gates  opened,  Madame  Elizabeth  alone 
of  all  the  family  went  with  him,  and  she 
remained  the  whole  time  in  the  first 
recess,  showing  less  signs  of  fear,  per- 
haps, in  her  angel-face  than  any  of  the 
others,  for  at  that  moment  she  looked 
on  the  king  as  a  martyr.  The  tigers 
were  tamed  in  spite  of  themselves  by 
the  sight  of  her,  and  their  fury  was  a 
little  abated  before  they  reached  the 
king.  As  for  the  queen,  seven  or  eight 
people,  among  whom  was  the  Vicomte 
de  Menteil,  had  surrounded  her ;  and, 
in  spite  of  her  cries,  had  kept  her  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  A  table  was  drawn 
across  the  room,  the  National  Guards 
formed  a  horseshoe  from  the  ends  of 
the  table  to  the  two  doors,  and  the  queen 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  with 
her  ladies  and  some  servants.  She 
missed  her  son  from  her  side,  and  asked 
for  him.  A  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
rushed  up,  crying  that  the  dauphin  had 
been  carried  off.  The  queen  fell  in  a 
faint,  but  some  one  brought  her  son  to 
her,  together  with  the  man  who  had 
protected  him.  "  Madame,"  said  he, 
"  here  is  the  man  to  whom  you  owe  the 
safety  of  your  son."  The  queen  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  this  man. 

As  the  brigands  denied  past  the  Coun- 


cil Chamber,  they  threw  a  red  cap  to  the 
dauphin,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  put  upon  the  table  with  the  cap  on 
his  head.  He  remained  there  for  an 
hour,  till  he  got  quite  accustomed  to  the 
sight,  and  ended  by  playing  with  his 
red  cap. 

Some  were  softened  by  the  dignified 
demeanor  preserved  by  the  queen ; 
others  remained  insensible  to  it.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  shouts  of 
"  Vive  la  Heine,"  on  the  other  the  most 
filthy  insults.  The  deputies  of  the  As- 
sembly rallied  to  her  side,  struck  with 
respect,  and  touched  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. 

At  last,  at  half  past  nine,  the  crowd 
entirely  dispersed,  the  king  returned  to 
his  apartments,  and  the  queen,  rushing 
to  him,  threw  herself  at  his  knees,  and 
he  folded  her,  sobbing,  in  his  arms. 
This  morning  all  Paris  is  in  consterna- 
tion —  the  Assembly  overwhelmed  with 
shame  —  the  National  Guard  with  re- 
morse and  anger. 

The  king  has  ordered  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  come  to  him  to  take  account  of 
the  marks  of  violence  and  of  the  thefts 
committed  in  the  castle.  Furniture 
and  locks  were  stolen  from  the  rooms, 
seventy-five  muskets  from  one  detach- 
ment of  the  National  Guards,  and  forty- 
two  from  another. 

The  department  began  an  inquiry  last 
night ;  twenty  witnesses  have  deposed 
that  a  certain  big  negro  from  the  house- 
hold of  the  Due  d'Orle'ans,  named 
Catalan,  was  at  the  head  of  those  who 
pointed  the  cannon  against  the  castle. 
M.  Pe'thion,  and  another  municipal  offi- 
cer, were  hustled  and  struck  in  the 
court  this  morning  by  the  National 
Guard  and  the  people. 

The  king  wrote  an  extremely  wise 
and  courageous  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
with  which  I  will  close  my  long  story  : 

The  National  Assembly  is  already  aware 
of  the  events  of  yesterday.  Paris  is,  no 
doubt,  to-day  in  consternation,  and  France 
will  not  learn  the  story  without  grief.  I 
leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  and  to  protect 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  went  to  the 
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Assembly  yesterday  evening  to  hear 
Pe'thion's  report.  Its  audacity  and  stu- 
pidity were  beyond  words.  He  is  bold 
enough  to  commit  crimes,  but  has  not 
the  wit  to  make  excuses  for  them. 

He  said  to  the  brigands  in  the  royal 
apartments :  "  Brothers  and  sisters, 
fellow-citizens,  let  the  day  end  with  the 
same  dignity  with  which  it  began.  You 
have  amply  vindicated  the  majestic 
name  of  Liberty.  Follow  my  example, 
and  go  to  bed." 

To-morrow's  sitting  should  be  inter- 
esting, but  I  shall  not  hear  about  it  in 
time  to  send  you  an  account. 

The    Comte  de  Lally  to   the  Princesse 
oVHenin. 

July  16th,  1792. 

The  day,  my  dear  princess,  which 
gave  cause  for  so  much  anxiety  to  me  on 
the  king's  behalf,  and  caused  you  alarm 
for  your  friends  as  well  as  for  him,  has 
ended.  It  has  ended,  not  only  without 
mishap,  but  even  with  a  signal  triumph 
for  the  king. 

If  you  read  the  accounts  you  will  see 
what  folly,  what  tyranny,  were  em- 
ployed to  reinstate  the  mayor  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Placards  were  posted 
the  night  before  which  bade  citizens 
and  good  people  not  to  leave  the  Champs 
de  Mars  the  next  day  without  avenging 
the  bloodshed  of  the  17th  of  March  last 
year,  and  every  horrible  weapon  which 
a  savage  imagination  could  invent  was 
displayed  in  the  shops.  I  set  out  with 
your  nephew,  the  good  Lametier,  and  a 
friend  of  his,  determined  to  get  through 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and  take  part  in 
the  king's  defence  if  he  should  be  at- 
tacked. It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Two  years  ago  at  that  time 
the  Champs  de  Mars  had  been  thronged 
for  four  hours.  Imagine  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  found  a  desert —  a  vast, 
dry,  sandy  plain,  which  resembled  a 
lake  from  which  the  water  had  found  an 
outlet  and  entirely  disappeared.  Eighty- 
three  little  tents  were  arranged  in  a 
circle  on  mounds  of  sand,  and  before 
each  tent  was  planted  a  poplar ;  so 
small  and  so  frail,  however,  were  these 
latter,  that  every  breath  of  air  bade  fair 
to  uproot  them,  and  they  could  scarcely 


withstand  the  fluttering  of  the  tricolor 
banneret  which  was  affixed  to  each. 
You  will  guess  that  these  represented 
the  eighty -three  departments,  but  since 
the  departments  are  out  of  favor,  I  won- 
der they  did  not  plant  four  thousand 
poplars  to  represent  the  four  thousand 
municipalities.  In  the  middle  four  can- 
vas curtains,  painted  grey,  were  spread 
over  heaps  of  earth,  a  grim  decoration 
for  a  fair-day,  for  they  were  meant  to 
represent  the  tombs  of  those  who  had 
died,  are  dying,  or  are  doomed  to  die 
on  the  frontier.  On  one  side  they  bore 
the  inscription,  "Tyrants  —  tremble! 
We  will  avenge  them  !  "  It  made  me 
somewhat  wroth  to  compare  the  fatuous 
prodigality  with  which  millions  of  vic- 
tims are  sent  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
government  with  this  absurd  niggardli- 
ness which  looks  to  console  their  manes 
with  theatre  scenery.  The  Altar  of  the 
Fatherland  was  the  same  insignificant 
erection  that  you  saw  —  a  broken  col- 
umn on  the  top  of  the  innumerable  steps 
which  were  erected  in  1790.  On  the 
four  little  altars,  at  the  corners,  per- 
fumes were  burnt.  Two  hundred  yards 
behind  the  altar  there  stood  a  great 
tree,  called  the  Tree  of  Feudalism,  from 
the  branches  of  which  were  hung  es- 
cutcheons, helmets,  and  blue  ribbons 
intertwined  with  chains,  and  this  tree 
rose  from  the  midst  of  a  funeral  pile  on 
which  were  heaped  indiscriminately 
crowns,  coronets,  cardinals'  hats,  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  ermine  cloaks,  doctors' 
caps,  titles  of  nobility,  and  lawyers' 
brief-bags.  Among  the  crowns  was  that 
of  the  French  throne  ;  among  the  es- 
cutcheons that  of  France  and  those  of 
Provence,  Artois,  and  Conde\  It  was 
contemplated  to  request  the  king  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  A  figure  of  Law,  and 
another  of  Liberty  were  placed  on 
wheels,  by  means  of  which  these  god- 
heads could  be  moved  about.  A  large 
tent  on  the  right  was  reserved  for  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  king,  an- 
other on  the  left  for  the  administration 
of  Paris.  They  were  raised  so  high 
above  the  others  as  to  constitute  a  grave 
infraction  of  the  constitutional  equality  ! 
Finally,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  lined  the 
plain  on  the  river  sides.     I  do  not  think 
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I  have  forgotten  anything  except  the 
red  cap  which  crowned  the  trees,  and 
you  who  know  the  place  can  very  well 
imagine  its  appearance.  The  whole  of 
the  vast  enclosure  was  deserted  but  for 
a  few  wandering  sightseers  who  scarcely 
seemed  possessed  with  curiosity,  far  less 
with  enthusiasm.  We  were  told  that 
the  people  were  at  the  Bastille  watching 
sixty  members  of  the  Assembly  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  column  which 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  castle.  We  hastened  to  present 
ourselves  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  and 
gained  admission  without  difficulty. 
We  entered  the  rooms,  which  were  all 
open,  except  that  reserved  for  the  king 
and  his  family.  We  saw  arrive  at  short 
intervals  Chevalier  de  Coigny,  M.  du 
Chatelet,  D'Assonville  de  Grillon,  etc. 
No  marshal  of  France  appeared,  for  the 
evening  before  the  minister  of  war  had 
written  to  them  all  to  invite  them  in  the 
name  of  the  municipality  to  figure  in  the 
procession,  intimating  that  the  marshals 
of  France  were  expected  to  carry  the 
Oriflamme,  and  that  they  were  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  six  in  the  morning 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  !  Imagine 
your  uncle  Beauveau  getting  up  at  six 
in  the  morning  to  carry  a  flag  all  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  such  a  masque- 
rade !  They  all  refused,  as  .you  may 
guess,  and  consequently  were  con- 
demned not  to  show  themselves  during 
the  day  —  which  was  good  news  to  M. 
de  Beauveau  !  It  was  announced  that 
the  oath  would  be  taken  at  noon.  Hear- 
ing that  the  king  would  arrive  about 
eleven,  we  placed  ourselves  at  the  side 
of  the  court.  The  cortege  was  most 
imposing.  First  came  a  detachment  of 
Cavalry,  then  one  of  Infantry  of  the 
Line  ;  to  these  succeeded  pages  and  a 
great  number  of  grooms.  There  were 
three  carriages.  In  the  first  were  M. 
de  Poix,  M.  de  St.  Priest,  etc.  In  the 
second  were  the  queen's  ladies.  In  the 
third  sat  the  king  and  all  his  family  and 
Madame  Lamballe.  Five  hundred  vol- 
unteers of  the  National  Grenadiers  es- 
corted the  carriages,  and  the  ministers 
walked  alongside  the  door  of  that  in 
which  the  king  rode.  Four  companies 
of  Swiss  Grenadiers  brought  up  the  rear. 


Trumpets,  drums,  and  a  general  salvo  of 
artillery  announced  the  king's  arrival. 
He  passed  close  to  us  as  we  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase.  He  displayed  the 
calm  fortitude  born  of  a  good  con- 
science. The  queen  preserved  all  that 
dignity  which  she  never  loses,  but  one 
could  read  in  her  face  the  traces  of  suf- 
fering which  her  courage  strove  to  hide. 
Madame  Elizabeth  had,  as  ever,  the 
expression  of  an  angel.  The  princess 
royal  showed  touching  sadness,  while 
the  dauphin  was  fair  as  the  god  of  love. 
They  returned  the  salutes  of  those  who 
made  obeisance  with  kindness.  We 
were  told  that  they  meant  to  shut  them- 
selves into  their  room,  and  we  retired 
to  the  other  side.  Meanwhile  one  of 
the  troops  had  passed  under  the  middle 
portico  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and  had 
been  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  while  another  occu- 
pied the  approaches  on  the  Boulevard 
side.  I  was  talking  to  M.  de  Choiseul, 
when  we  were  agreeably  interrupted  in 
our  conversation  by  a  cry  of  "  Long  live 
the  King!  "  We  ran  to  the  window. 
The  Champs  de  Mars  was  beginning  to 
fill.  A  large  group  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple were  assembled  on  the  balcony,  and 
the  king  had  just  shown  himself  with 
his  family.  The  cry  was  prolonged,  and 
evidently  came  from  the  heart. 

Some  one  brought  news  that  the 
Leaguers  would  not  arrive  before  three 
or  four  o'clock.  They  had  assembled  at 
six  o'clock  at  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
but  the  National  Assembly  had  waited 
till  nine  o'clock  before  it  had  appointed 
the  sixty  members  who  were  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  famous  column,  and 
they  thought  it  a  slight  matter,  perhaps 
a  capital  joke,  to  keep  the  king  waiting 
three  mortal  hours.  Well  for  him  they 
were  at  least  peaceful  ones,  and  even 
brought  their  compensation.  I  was  told 
that  the  doors  of  the  royal  apartment 
were  open,  and  that  people  were  going 
in.  Here  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story, 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  my 
friends,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  others 
too,  for  it  will  show  them  the  excellent 
temper  which  animates  the  Grenadiers 
of  the  National  Volunteers.  They 
thronged  the  ante-chamber,  and  scarcely 
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had  I  entered  when  one  of  them  recog- 
nized me,  seized  me  in  his  arms,  and 
told  my  name  to  his  neighbor,  who  did 
the  same  thing,  and  twenty  came  in 
succession  and  embraced  me  with  a  kind 
of  transport.  One  of  them  said  to  me, 
M  I  am  one  of  the  Grenadiers  who  stuck 
to  the  king  on  the  20th  of  June."  An- 
other, "  I  slept  in  his  room.  He  was 
very  calm  all  day,  but  during  the  night 
I  cannot  describe  how  restless  his  sleep 
was,  what  agitation  he  showed,  and  how 
he  tossed  about."  Another  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  said,  "  M. 
de  Lally  ought  to  know  Cassat."  It 
was  Cassat  who,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
had  seized  the  scoundrel  by  the  neck 
who  asked,  "  Where  the  king  was  that 


he  might  kill  him 


and  had  said  to 


him,  "  There  is  your  king,  you  black- 
guard !  down  on  your  knees,  and  cry, 
'  Vive  le  Koi! '  "  and  the  assassin  had 
obeyed. 

You  may  guess  how  I  pressed  him  in 
my  arms.  Then  I  was  surrounded  by 
the  whole  band,  who  said  to  me,  "Ah, 
if  we  had  only  believed  what  you  told 
us !  Write  again.  A  third  letter  to 
Burke.  You  have  taught  us  a  lesson. 
We  have  laid  to  heart  your  watchword 
in  the  second,  '  Liberty,  royalty,  tran- 
quillity,' and  that  law  is  ours."  All 
this  lasted  some  time.  I  need  not  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  said,  for  you  can 
guess.  They  reminded  me  of  the  de- 
parture of  M.  Neckar,  my  warning  to 
the  Communes,  my  speech  at  the  Town 
Hall.  They  quoted  whole  passages 
from  my  writings.  It  was  a  consolation 
to  find  that  I  had  done  much  more  good 
than  I  thought,  and  I  rejoiced  above  all 
to  learn  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
animated.  ' '  Have  no  fear  for  the  king," 
said  they,  "  we  will  cut  them  all  to  rib- 
bons in  his  defence.  He  is  such  a  noble 
man."  The  king  showed  himself,  and 
was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
the  king  !  "  "  Long  live  the  queen  !  " 
with  applause ,  and  an  universal  rattling 
of  weapons.  The  queen  appeared  with 
the  dauphin  in  the  national  uniform. 
"He  has  done  nothing  yet  to  deserve  a 
Grenadier's  cap,"  said  she.  "  Madame," 
said  a  Grenadier,  "here  is  one  very 
much  at  his  service,"  and  the  enthusi- 


astic cheers  rose  again.  "  Go  in,"  they 
cried  to  me,  as  if  the  king  ought  to 
speak  to  no  one  but  me.  Every  con- 
ceivable malediction  was  hurled  at  the 
factions,  but  they  were  as  much  at- 
tached to  liberty  as  to  royalty,  and  I 
saw  with  pain  that  as  yet  they  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
They  would  not  even  admit  that  a 
French  town  could  be  captured.  They 
said  that  the  Austrians  had  no  cam- 
paign equipment,  and  that  they  would 
enter  our  country  in  such  a  disorganized 
condition  that  they  would  not  be  fit  to 
undertake  anything.  At  last  I  entered 
the  royal  presence  along  with  your 
nephew,  whom  I  had  lost  and  found 
again. 

The  king  inclined  his  head  to  me 
when  he  saw  me,  then  he  came  up,  and 
talked  to  us  both.  I  was  much  delighted 
with  his  words  :  "  M.  de  Lally,  I  had 
been  told  of  your  most  timely  arrival." 
The  royal  family  were  all  eating  dry 
bread,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  they  obtained  a  little  soup 
for  the  dauphin.  The  king  said  in  fun 
to  your  nephew  :  "  You  have  given  us 
a  better  dinner  than  we  had  two  years 
ago."  The  king  was,  as  you  see,  calm 
and  tranquil.  Madame  Elizabeth  was 
smiling,  and  the  dauphin  playing  about. 
The  queen  was  preoccupied,  the  little 
princess  sad,  and  Madame  Lamballe 
coquettish.  The  thunder  of  cannon 
announced  that  the  procession  was  en- 
tering the  Square  of  the  Federation. 
The  king  and  his  family  placed  them- 
selves on  the  balcony,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  rich  crimson  velvet  with  a 
gold  fringe.  We  who  were  with  them 
ranged  ourselves  by  their  side. 

The  procession  entered  the  Champs 
de  Mars  by  the  gate  of  the  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  defiled  beneath  the  balcony,  and 
made  for  the  Altar  of  the  Fatherland, 
dividing  right  and  left.  One  could  guess 
what  the  scene  would  be  like  from  its  in- 
ception. Following  fifty  National  Gren- 
adiers there  appeared,  to  begin  with, 
a  group  of  men,  women,  and  children 
armed  with  pikes,  hatchets,  clubs,  while 
a  band  to  match  played  the  famous  air 
"  Ca  ira."  Some  of  this  riff-raff  made 
coarse   gestures   at  the   king,  and    dis- 
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played  insulting  placards.  The  cries  of 
"Long  live  Petition  !  "  "Death  or  Pe- 
tition !  "  commenced.  Do  not  ask  me 
to  describe  to  you  this  disgusting  mas- 
querade. The  offscourings  of  the  city, 
vagabonds,  murderers  —  judging  by 
their  weapons  —  women,  dead  drunk, 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  —  all  the  rascal- 
dom of  the  Faubourgs,  with  "Long 
live  Petition  !  "  chalked  on  their  hats, 
were  mingled  with  the  six  legions  of 
Paris,  who  were  disgraced  by  their  com- 
pany, having  mixed  up  in  their  ranks 
women  and  sans-culottes,  some  bearing 
on  the  end  of  their  muskets  red  caps, 
some  loaves  of  bread,  some  legs  of  mut- 
ton. Women  stopped  in  front  of  the 
royal  balcony  and  sang  ribald  songs  ; 
placards  were  placed  at  the  end  of  poles, 
some  ruffianly,  some  merely  stupid,  like 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  drums,  which 
bore  the  announcement,  "  These  are  the 
drums,"  or  that  with  the  legend,  "  Long 
live  the  brave  men  who  died  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Bastille."  Contempt  for  all 
decency,  modesty,  or  sense  —  a  medley 
of  tongues,  men,  and  things  —  such  was 
the  sum  of  this  stately  solemnity.  It 
was  noteworthy  that  the  cries  of  "  Long 
live  Petition  !  "  ceased  when  the  troops, 
especially  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Legions 
and  the  regiments  of  the  line,  were 
marching  past.  The  104th  Regiment 
followed  a  group  of  blackguards,  and  by 
way  of  protest  stopped  under  the  bal- 
cony while  its  band  played,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  spectators  :  — 

Ou  peut  on  etre  mieux, 
Qu'au  sien  de  sa  famille. 

The  105th  did  the  same.  Until  a  certain 
section  —  I  think  that  of  St.  Marceau  — 
arrived  one  could  easily  perceive  that 
the  seditious  cries  were  always  started 
by  the  same  voices,  and  by  men  told  off 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  brave 
Aclague  arrived  and  cleared  the  crowd 
there  was  a  few  seconds'  breathing 
space,  and  then,  following  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,  a  little  model  of  the  Bastille, 
and  a  little  machine  which  every  one 
took  to  be  the  guillotine,  but  which  some 
few  maintained  was  a  printing-press,  the 
National  Assembly  arrived,  and  halted 
under  the  balcony  to  await  the  king. 


You  would  like  me  to  go  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  but  eleven  o'clock  has  just 
struck.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  The  other  half  shall  follow  by 
next  post.  I  will  only  add  that  the  king 
was  escorted  back  to  the  Tuileries  amid 
transports  of  loyal  enthusiasm  ;  but  I 
must  tell  you,  too,  that  the  Assembly 
has  taken  the  alarm,  and  yesterday  or- 
dered all  the  troops  of  the  line  to  leave 
Paris. 

Everything  is  corrupted  —  manners 
and  even  language.  The  Journal  de 
Jacobins  talks  of  "  a  young  sans-culotte  " 
as  one  would  talk  of  a  young  Levite. 
More  extraordinary  still,  it  talks  of  "an 
honest  brigand"  ! 

The  Comte  de  Lally  to  the  same. 

Passy,  Thursday. 

I  left  the  National  Assembly,  halted 
below  the  portico  of  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
and  the  king  descending  to  join  them. 
Those  who  had  assembled  above  were 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  king's  at- 
tendants followed  him,  and  the  remain- 
der remained  with  the  queen  and  the 
dauphin.     I  was  among  the  latter. 

The  president  of  the  Assembly,  M.  du 
Bayet,  a  worthy  man,  whose  head  was  a 
little  turned  by  the  Revolution,  received 
the  king  with  a  respectful  demeanor, 
and  in  a  proper  costume.  On  the  other 
side  stood  the  Vice  President  La  Croix, 
with  his  hair  in  snake-locks  and  a  be- 
fitting Jacobin  apparel.  There  was  a 
little  dispute  about  the  king's  suite. 
M.  du  Bayet  insisted  that  all  who  com- 
posed it  should  walk  in  front,  but  I  saw 
him  place  an  usher  so  that  he  should 
appear  to  be  in  attendance  upon  himself 
and  not  upon  the  king.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  words  of  the  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme  to  his  flunkeys,  "Keep  close 
to  me,  so  that  every  one  may  see  that  it 
is  my  livery  you  are  wearing."  A 
triple  hedge  of  National  Grenadiers  and 
Swiss  troops  enclosed  the  king  and  the 
Assembly  ;  but  king,  deputies,  and  sol- 
diers were  thronged  on  all  sides  by  the 
crowd  —  there  was  not  a  bit  of  open 
space  to  be  seen  —  the  whole  scene  was 
one  surging  mob,  and  I  was  anything 
but  easy  in  my  mind.  You  may  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  the  royal  family  ! 
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At  last  the  cavalry  pressed  forward 
and  cleared  the  ground,  and  when  we 
saw  the  king  in  a  sort  of  green  square 
kept  by  troops,  we  began  to  breathe 
again.  As  the  king  advanced  towards 
the  altar,  the  fifth  legion  began  to  march 
past  by  sections.  Up  to  this  point  the 
cries  of  "Long  live  Pe'thion"  had 
seemed  so  mechanical  that  I  believed 
they  emanated  merely  from  his  own 
hirelings,  for  the  same  voices  always 
gave  the  signal,  and  sometimes  they 
failed  for  a  long  time  to  meet  with  any 
response.  Now  they  became  more  spon- 
taneous. I  don't  know  where  this  rab- 
ble was  collected,  but  their  weapons, 
faces,  oaths,  and  attire  were  one  and  all 
frightful.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
they  did  themselves  full  justice  by  their 
incessant  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Black- 
guards! "  "Long  live  the  Brigands!  " 
"Long  live  Pdthion!  "  Band  after 
band  of  scoundrels  followed  each  other 
in  the  procession,  and  sang  couplets 
addressed  to  the  queen  of  inconceivable 
obscenity  and  atrocity.  They  kept  on 
crying,  "A  bas  1' Autrichienne !  "  "A 
bas  Monsieur  et  Madame  Veto  !  "  "  Pe'- 
thion or  death!  "  When  at  last  the 
re-instated  mayor  arrived  at  the  head  of 
the  municipality  the  cries  and  blas- 
phemy reached  their  height.  At  that 
moment  I  was  almost  brought  to  believe 
that  Pe'thion  had  a  conscience  as  he  went 
by  with  head  bent  down.  Embarrassed, 
pale,  trembling,  he  did  not  dare  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  balcony  ;  he  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  look  on  the  people,  who,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  his  bribes,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  were  insulting 
the  royal  family  in  his  honor.  For  an 
instant,  in  spite  of  myself,  tears  rose  to 
my  eyes.  The  poor  queen  was  heedless 
of  these  insults  in  her  anxiety  for  the 
king's  safety.  When  she  could  no 
longer  see  him  with  her  eyes,  she  fol- 
lowed his  movements  through  a  glass. 
She  remained  motionless  for  a  whole 
hour,  holding  the  dauphin  in  one  arm, 
while  the  other  was  extended  to  hold 
the  telescope  with  the  aid  of  which  she 
could  alone  make  out  the  king.  Once 
she  exclaimed,  "  He  has  descended  two 
steps,"  and  that  sent  a  shudder  through 
us  all. 


The  king  could  not  reach  the  top  step 
of  the  altar  because  the  crowd,  and  con- 
spicuously some  half-naked  people,  had 
seized  the  upper  part.  There  was  an 
alarming  disturbance,  when  Theodore 
Lameth,  according  to  some,  Damas,  ac- 
cording to  others  (I  believe  it  was  the 
first-named),  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  cry,  "Grenadiers!  attention!  Present 
arms!  "  and  the  sans-culottes  halted  and 
fell  back  on  the  crowd.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  oath  was  taken 
the  thunder  of  fifty-four  cannons  on  the 
river-side  was  added  to  those  near  the 
altar.  The  sixth  legion  had  not  marched 
past  when  the  appearance  of  cavalry 
heralded  the  return  of  the  king.  This 
sixth  legion  proceeding  at  the  double 
was  cut  in  two  by  the  king's  escort,  and 
almost  overturned  by  the  people  who 
thronged  into  its  ranks  on  all  sides. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  president 
proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should  de- 
scend from  the  altar  on  the  river-side 
and  set  fire  to  the  Tree  of  Feudalism 
from  which  hung  the  escutcheon  of 
France.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
trees,"  replied  the  king,  and  returned 
the  way  by  which  he  came. 

When  the  queen  saw  him  approach- 
ing, she  got  up  to  him,  and  the  whole 
royal  family  followed  her  and  awaited 
his  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case. The  king,  who  had  preserved  his 
equanimity  throughout,  took  the  queen's 
hand  tenderly.  Little  madame  and  the 
dauphin  seized  their  father's  hands  and 
covered  them  with  kisses  —  the  one 
weeping,  the  other  shouting  with  joy. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  intoxica- 
tion of  joy  which  seized  all  those  who 
were  in  the  court  of  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
National  Guards,  troops  of  the  line, 
Swiss,  civilians  stood  in  the  court,  at  the 
windows,  on  the  balconies,  or  climbed 
on  to  the  railings,  cheering  and  shout- 
ing, "  Long  live  the  king;  "  "  Long  live 
the  queen." 

Hats  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
the  horses  could  not  make  their  way 
through  on  account  of  the  people  who 
threw  themselves  under  their  feet. 

You  can  guess  whether  your  nephew's 
flute-like  tenor,  or  your  friend's  thun- 
derous bass  were  spared!    The  royal 
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family  were  pursued  with  these  accla- 
mations to  the  entrance  of  the  Castle  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  enthusiasm  had  in- 
creased a  hundredfold  when  the  troops, 
who  were  beside  themselves  with  joy  at 
having  brought  the  king  back  without 
danger  having  even  threatened  him, 
had  to  leave  the  royal  carriage  to  cross 
unattended  the  space  between  the  en- 
trance of  the  Court  Royal  and  that  of 
the  staircase.  They  seemed  struck  with 
fear  that  this  short  crossing  would  rob 
them  of  all  their  glory  and  all  the  fruit 
of  their  care,  and  when  the  gate  was 
found  too  narrow  for  them  to  enter, 
they  rushed  forward  in  a  frenzy  of  zeal 
and  loyalty  to  form  a  line  from  the  one 
gate  to  the  other.  Blessings  on  the 
king  mingled  with  curses  on  the  Jaco- 
bins. Oh,  if  the  king  had  only  spoken 
one  word,  given  one  sign!  But  his  is 
the  courage  of  endurance  —  the  virtue 
of  silence.  Next  day  a  decree  was 
passed  to  remove  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  Swiss  Guards.  A  scheme  was 
promulgated  for  merging  the  Grenadiers 
into  the  National  Guard.  Petitions 
were  presented  which  demanded  the 
suspension  of  the  king  and  the  indict- 
ment of  Lafayette.  One  member  even 
suggested  the  trial  of  the  whole  army, 
and  the  suggestion  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded ! 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
HOW  TO  DRIVE  HOME  RULE  HOME. 

BY  FREDERIC   HARRISON. 

The  formation  of  a  Home  Rule  gov- 
ernment, after  the  most  prolonged  and 
stubborn  contest  of  this  century,  marks 
a  crucial  epoch  in  the  political  history 
of  England.  It  opens  a  new  set  of 
problems  to  be  worked  out  by  new  men 
in  new  ways.  We  have  done  with  Whig- 
gery,  bureaucracy,  middle-class  eco- 
nomics, and  the  circumlocution  business 
of  what  used  to  be  called  "  the  governing 
classes."  At  last  we  have  got  down 
to  a  genuine  Democratic  republic,  the 
antique  formulas  of  which  must  be 
frankly  treated  as  merely  surviving  for- 
mulas. 

But  to  make  the  new  policy  lasting 


and  fruitful,  the  politicians  and  electors 
who  are  responsible  for  placing  it  in 
power  must  not  minimize  the  great 
change  they  have  made.  It  means 
Home  Rule,  which  means  a  great  deal ; 
and  it  means  many  other  things  beside 
Home  Rule  ;  and  these  new  things  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  new  men  using 
new  methods.  The  majority  is  suffi- 
cient ;  but  it  will  bear  no  half  measures 
or  temporizing  spirit.  If  the  collapse 
foretold  by  the  Tories  is  to  be  averted, 
it  will  have  to  be  done  by  a  policy  of 
Thorough  carried  out  by  drastic  and 
perhaps  novel  machinery. 

As  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule, 
that  is  secure  —  finally  and  irrevocably 
settled.  For  more  than  six  years  the 
whole  political  energy  of  all  political 
parties  has  centred  round  this  dominant 
question.  There  never  has  been  in 
English  history  any  political  issue  which 
has  been  so  absorbing,  so  exciting,  so 
exhaustively  fought  out  in  every  corner 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  For  the  first 
time  the  whole  adult  male  population 
have  a  great  issue  forced  on  them, 
driven  into  their  minds,  explained, 
argued  out,  and  illustrated  usque  ad 
nauseam  —  and  they  have  given  their 
answer. 

The  plea  that  they  gave  their  answer 
on  other  and  different  issues  is  not 
worth  serious  notice.  It  served  its 
turn  in  the  railing  accusations  which 
the  beaten  party  pretended  to  call  the 
debate  on  the  address.  But  precisely 
the  same  thing  might  have  been  said  — 
was  said  —  about  the  majorities  which 
carried  reform,  or  free  trade,  or  dis- 
established the  Irish  Church.  At  all 
general  elections  a  great  many  issues 
are  incidentally  raised  ;  a  vast  deal  of 
rabid  stuff  is  uttered  ;  and  many  out- 
rageous promises  and  pledges  are  given 
on  both  sides  and  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  better.  And  considering  the 
enormous  flood  of  talk,  and  the  vast  in- 
crease in  electioneering  business,  the 
late  elections  were  unusually  free  from 
mere  buncombe. 

One  great  absorbing  issue  was  before 
the  electorate  ;  and  that  issue  had  been 
so  long  and  so  furiously  forced  into  the 
first  place,  that  human  nature  at  last 
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called  out  for  some  slight  variation  in 
the  topic.  If  Home  Rule  candidates 
did  often  raise  minor  issues,  certain  it 
is  that  Unionist  candidates  made  the 
Union  their  grand  interest.  So  that, 
even  if  it  could  be  doubted  that  a  ma- 
jority voted  for  Home  Rule,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  majority  voted  against  the 
Union. 

Much  more  than  this.  The  represen- 
tatives sent  up  by  that  majority  heard 
all  the  gibes  and  sophisms  of  the  beaten 
party  —  heard  them  in  silent  contempt. 
They  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's  passionate 
words  that  Irish  Home  Rule  was,  and 
for  six  years  had  been,  the  absorbing 
interest  of  his  soul,  the  one  link  that 
bound  him  to  political  life.  They  heard 
his  declarations  of  the  dominant  place 
that  Home  Rule  held  in  his  programme 

—  declarations  which  satisfied  so  far  the 
hostile  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell.  And 
after  this,  the  whole  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  elected  as  Home 
Rulers  gave  a  vote  which  could  have  no 
meaning  but  to  enable  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
bring  in  his  Home  Rule  measure  —  not 
one  single  member  of  the  party  abstain- 
ing. No  great  policy  has  ever  received 
so  thorough,  precise,  and  unqualified  a 
sanction  from  the  people.  If  this  is 
not  sufficient,  there  is  an  end  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  altogether.  One 
might  more  easily  argue  that  the  mil- 
lions of  electors  in  France  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  Republic  ;  because,  forsooth, 
though  they  elected  Republican  depu- 
ties, many  of  them  had  talked  big  about 
Protection,  Tonquin,  Collectivism,  or 
beet-root. 

This  great  decision  of  a  House  elected 
ad  hoc,  after  the  most  prolonged  and 
elaborate  agitation  ever  known  in  our 
modern  political  history,  has  irrevocably 
settled  the  principle  of  Home  Rule. 
Grant  that  legislation  may  be  postponed 
by  some  combination  of  persons  or 
things,  there  is  no  going  back  from  this 

—  that,  after  solemn  appeal,  the  nation 
has  condemned  the  Union.  After  this, 
there  will  be  no  governing  Ireland  — 
no  !  nor  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland  — 
on  the  old  Union  lines.  Since  the  day 
of  Runnymede,  the  English  people  have 
never  gone  back  upon  any  great  Lib- 


eral conquest ;  nor  has  the  Liberal 
party  ever  flung  aside  its  own  pro- 
gramme in  the  very  hour  of  success. 
Factions  will  howl,  and  journals  will 
spit  venom  ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask 
the  triumphant  democracy  to  treat  Home 
Rule  as  a  fad  which  means  nothing  seri- 
ous, to  be  thrown  overboard  as  soon  as 
the  cry  has  done  its  work.  Let  us  not 
parley  with  those  who  choose  to  talk 
nonsense.  They  might  as  well  ask  us 
to  go  back  from  the  Great  Charter  or 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  join  with  the 
White  Rose  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  The 
principle  of  Home  Rule  is  now  as  se- 
cure as  the  principle  of  representation 
in  Parliament.  It  is  finally  concluded 
as  much  as  was  free  trade  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  his  famous  decla- 
ration, long  before  Protective  legisla- 
tion was  abandoned  ;  as  much  as  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  was  when 
Lincoln  made  his  Proclamation,  long 
before  the  American  Civil  War  was  offi- 
cially closed.  There  are  some  acts  upon 
which  a  great  and  serious  people  never 
go  back.  And  this  is  pre-eminently 
one  of  those  acts. 

It  is  mere  swagger  to  talk  about  the 
House  of  Lords  throwing  out  the  bill 
year  after  year  ;  and  the  claim  of  the 
Peers  to  give  the  nation  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  a  direct  issue  is  an  impudent 
trick.  The  nation  has,  with  infinite 
toil,  decided  a  direct  issue,  and  will  not 
stand  trifling.  No  directer  issue  will  be 
suffered  than  what  has  been  already 
judged  ;  and  no  ministry  will  be  over- 
turned, or  even  shaken,  by  anything  the 
Peers  can  do.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  greatly  strengthened.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  given  a  formal  pledge  that  an  ad- 
verse vote  of  the  Lords  will  not  force 
him  either  to  dissolve  or  to  resign.  Let 
it  be  distinctly  understood,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Liberal  programme,  that 
the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by 
the  Peers  will  be  followed  neither  by 
dissolution  nor  resignation — but  by  a 
bill  for  the  superannuation  of  the  House 
of  Lords  —  and  we  shall  hear  little  of 
the  Peers  rejecting  the  bill. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  very 
strong  step,  involving  grave  constitu- 
tional changes.     No  doubt  of  it.     Very 
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strong  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  be- 
fore we  are  out  of  this  trouble.  Every 
change  in  the  legislative  machinery  is 
a  constitutional  change  ;  and,  by  the 
lucky  anomaly  of  our  system,  laws  in- 
volving constitutional  change  are  as 
simple  in  their  form  as  laws  to  abolish 
a  turnpike.  The  suppression  of  an  Up- 
per House  may  be  very  much  nearer 
and  very  much  easier  than  many  per- 
sons suppose.  In  theory,  a  non-elected 
House  violates  all  our  current  political 
ideas  ;  and  if  in  practice  it  ever  were 
to  become  an  insufferable  nuisance,  it 
would  crumple  up  like  matchboard. 

Of  course  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  suppressing  the  peerage. 
People  see  the  strength  and  social  roots 
of  hereditary  orders  in  this  and  other 
countries  ;  and  they  are  prone  to  respect 
the  social  and  local  influence  of  great 
ancestral  wealth  and  public  activity. 
And  seeing  this,  they  fancy  the  House 
of  Peers  to  be  eternal,  or  at  least  they 
suppose  that  the  Upper  House  will  last 
as  long  as  the  Lower.  It  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion. The  House  of  Lords  might  be 
closed  to-morrow  as  a  legislative  cham- 
ber without  shaking  the  Constitution, 
and  perhaps  without  reducing  the  social 
prestige  of  the  peerage.  As  a  legisla- 
tive machine  it  is  a  farce,  except  when 
it  is  a  nuisance.  Hardly  a  dozen  men 
take  active  part  in  its  law-making,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  would  rejoice  to  be 
promoted  to  the  Commons.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  mending  or  ending.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple case  of  ending  by  summary  execu- 
tion the  first  time  the  house  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  docile  henchmen  enters  on 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  executive,  and  an  angry  na- 
tion combined. 

Those  who  have  quietly  watched  this 
Home  Rule  struggle  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences have  long  wondered  how  it 
can  be  settled  whilst  the  House  of  Lords 
remains  what  it  is.  Perhaps  its  settle- 
ment does  involve  the  practical,  if  not 
the  legislative  suppression  of  the  Upper 
House.  As  the  Peers  might  refuse  to 
pass  a  bill  for  their  own  extinction,  the 
simplest  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
Upper  House  to  disappear  in  fact,  as 
for  centuries  the    Convocation   of  the 


Church  disappeared.  An  enabling  act 
would  empower  peers  to  sit  in  the  Com- 
mons. Lords  Salisbury,  Cranbrook, 
Ashbourne,  Rosebery,  Kimberley,  Spen- 
cer, and  Herschell  would  rejoice  to  en- 
ter the  real  Parliament,  and  the  whole 
retrograde  body  of  supernumeraries 
would  retire  to  their  counties  in  dudgeon. 
Great  results  followed  in  old  Rome  by  a 
simple  resolution  that  the  decrees  of 
the  plebs  should  be  binding  on  the  whole 
nation.  The  formal  consent  of  the 
House  of  Peers  could  be  given  by  a  few 
quiet  officials,  just  as  business  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  still  solemnly  trans- 
acted in  ancient  form.  But  we  should 
have  no  more  nonsense  about  a  few 
score  of  Peers  vetoing  the  solemn  deci- 
sion of  five  million  electors.  All  this 
might  easily  be  done.  And  it  will  be 
done  the  first  time  that  the  House  of 
Peers  formally  pits  itself  against  the  will 
of  the  nation. 

We  shall  have  a  howl  from  the  pro- 
fessors, the  lawyers,  and  the  journalists, 
that  this  is  unconstitutional,  illegal, 
revolutionary,  and  the  like.  But  we 
have  got  so  much  accustomed  to  their 
railing  that  we  do  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  Let  us  now  try  acts  and  leave 
words  to  them.  Xow  that  we  have  a 
Home  Rule  government  in  control  of 
the  executive,  with  a  Home  Rule  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  and  a  Home  Rule 
majority  in  the  nation,  it  will  go  hard  if 
a  resolute  executive,  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  State  and  the  people  at 
its  back,  cannot  bring  a  few  peers  to 
their  knees.  There  is  always  the  las* 
resource  of  prime  ministers  —  creations. 
A  regiment  of  lifeguardsmen  marched 
into  the  House — not  like  Cromwell's 
to  stop  debate,  but  to  take  their  seats  as 
Peers  on  the  ministerial  side  —  would 
be  a  dramatic  end  of  a  tangled  situation. 
Jesting  apart,  creations  are  possible  ; 
and  if  the  crown  were  to  hesitate,  the 
crown  itself  would  be  instantly  menaced 
by  public  opinion.  One  need  not  con- 
tinue the  unpleasant  hypothesis.  But 
thoughtful  men  can  work  out  for  them- 
selves the  dilemma,  that  serious,  obsti- 
nate, selfish  resistance  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  nation,  Commons,  and  their 
ministry,  would  instantly  put  in  jeop- 
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ardy  the  monarchy,  constitution,  and 
indeed  the  existing  social  system  of 
these  kingdoms,  and  would  open  the 
floodgates  of  democratic  ferment  to  any 
conceivable  form  of  social  revolution. 
The  Peers  are  too  practical  to  risk  this 
yet. 

The  professors,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
journalists  will  say  that  this  is  the 
method  and  the  language  of  revolution- 
ists. A  good  deal  of  cant  lurks  in  that 
charge.  We  are  in  a  revolution,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  disguise  it.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  on  the  revolutionary 
path  —  a  peaceful,  orderly,  legal,  and 
beneficent  revolution,  on  which  Lord 
Salisbury  as  well  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill  as  much  as  Mr. 
Morley,  Lord  Rosebery  as  much  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  have  conducted  this  peo- 
ple—  the  last  two,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  the  rest,  for  both  are  identified 
with  municipal  Home  Rule.  House- 
hold suffrage  was  a  revolution,  so  was 
disestablishment,  so  were  county  coun- 
cils, and  so,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  is 
Home  Rule.  Of  course,  Home  Rule,  in 
all  its  bearings  and  extent,  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  a  beneficent,  just, 
and  orderly  revolution.  But  not  the 
less  does  it  involve  what  publicists, 
professors,  and  journalistic  fogies  are 
pleased  to  call  revolutionary  conse- 
quences. It  must  be  so  ;  for  it  involves 
very  deep  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  Constitution.  But  they  are  indis- 
pensable and  healthful  changes,  and 
they  can  be  accomplished  without  an- 
archy or  confiscation.  Let  us  not  be 
frightened  by  the  professors'  bugbear  of 
revolution,  but  take  care  that,  being  in 
a  revolutionary  dilemma,  we  rise  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation,  and  are  quite 
prepared  to  use  the  modes  of  action  and 
prompt  remedies  proper  to  those  critical 
occasions  which  students  of  sociology 
call  revolutions. 

After  all,  the  great  danger  is  the  slid- 
ing into  a  revolutionary  crisis  without 
being  aware  of  it,  and  without  being 
willing  to  use  the  appropriate  expedi- 
ents. The  one  unpardonable  sin  in 
statesmen  is  the  drifting  into  a  truly 
revolutionary  situation,  without  having 
the  nerve  or  the  insight  to  resort  to  the 


indispensable  measures.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  viewed  from  the  conventional 
etiquette  of  Parliamentary  cut  and 
thrust,  the  carrying  a  Home  Rule  bill 
through  all  its  stages  does  seem  a  Her- 
culean task  —  we  are  told  with  gibes  and 
taunts  that  it  is  impossible.  And  as  to 
the  demands  from  Scotland,  Wales, 
London,  the  mining  and  rural  centres, 
we  are  told  that  they  could  not  pass 
their  second  reading  in  a  dozen  sessions. 
There  is  force  in  this.  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  have  proved  it  again 
and  again,  with  inexorable  logic  and 
exulting  sneers.  And  they  are  followed 
daily  and  weekly  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
brigade,  parsons,  Pigottists,  soldiers, 
and  sailors,  to  say  nothing  of  Dicey 
Brothers,  Limited,  duo  fulmina  belli. 
For  my  part,  I  humbly  confess  that  they 
have  convinced  me.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  pass  Home  Rule,  Disestab- 
lishment, the  Newcastle  Programme, 
Labor  Relief,  and  the  rest,  in  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  —  given  the  conventional 
circumlocution  of  Parliamentary  proced- 
ure. But  it  would  be  criminal  folly  to 
submit  any  longer  to  conventional  cir- 
cumlocution. If  two  hundred  and  sixty 
Tories  and  forty  Renegades  are  to  waste 
months  in  useless  chatter,  neither  Home 
Rule  nor  any  other  bill  can  pass  into 
acts. 

The  House  now  has  ample  machinery 
for  securing  the  despatch  of  business 
and  suppressing  obstructive  talk.  And 
if  its  standing  orders  are  not  adequate, 
they  must  be  mended  or  suspended. 
No  other  Parliament  and  no  other  gov- 
ernment but  our  own,  submit  to  have 
their  business  obstructed  and  mangled 
by  sheer  force  of  the  lung  and  muscle  of 
a  desperate  minority.  The  French 
Chamber  is  divided  by  bitter  antipathies 
and  it  has  to  decide  momentous  issues. 
But,  after  fair  consideration  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  a  debate  of  three  or  four 
days,  not  exceeding  four  or  five  hours 
each  day,  suffices  to  decide  a  question 
involving  the  life  and  peace  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Italian  Chamber  does  the 
same  ;  so  do  the  German,  and  all  Par- 
liaments but  our  own. 

So  too  does  the  London  County  Coun- 
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cil,  which  in  the  matter  of  the  vigorous 
despatch  of  business  is  really  a  model  of 
what  practical  Englishmen  can  do  when 
they  try.  There  the  committees  work 
patiently  for  months  over  their 
schemes  ;  these  are  submitted  to  the 
Council  in  full  and  carefully  tabulated 
reports  —  each  a  small  blue-book  in 
itself.  All  important  schemes  stand 
over  for  consideration  two,  three,  or 
rarely  four  weeks.  By  that  time,  a  ma- 
jority and  a  minority  has  made  up  its 
mind  ;  and  two  or  three  debates  of  two 
or  three  hours  each  settle  the  largest 
matter.  There  is  a  strict  time  limit  for 
each  speech,  and  frequently  an  hour 
fixed  for  taking  a  vote.  Obstructives, 
bores,  or  cranks  may  rave  and  rant. 
But  the  closure  comes  down  on  them 
like  a  knife  ten  times  in  an  afternoon. 
The  question  is  settled  in  the  lobbies  — 
Ay  or  No  —  and  it  cannot  again  be 
opened. 

Now  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  is 
to  live  as  the  governing  power  of  this 
nation,  must  come  to  the  systematic, 
constant,  effective  user  of  the  closure 
as  the  ordinary  incident  of  every  sitting. 
It  must  adopt  —  mutatis  mutandis  — 
some  such  machinery  as  that  of  the 
London  County  Council.  If  the  Front 
Bench  would  only  sit  for  an  afternoon 
or  two  beside  Mr.  Hutton  in  our  "gal- 
lery for  distinguished  strangers,"  it 
would  learn  a  useful  lesson.  Or  indeed 
Lord  Rosebery  could  explain  the  whole 
process  ;  for  he  is  really,  if  not  the  in- 
ventor, the  first  to  work  the  system  as 
an  expert.  Something  of  the  kind  would 
be  this.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  cabinet 
committee  have  five  months  to  work  out 
their  Home  Rule  Bill.  Other  ministers 
have  the  same  time  to  work  out  four  or 
five  other  measures.  February  and 
March  of  next  year  should  amply  suf- 
fice to  allow  the  country  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  new  bill,  to  allow  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Tories  and  forty 
Renegades  to  make  2,600 -}- 400,  or  say 
three  thousand  diatribes,  and  to  let  the 
journals  and  platforms  do  their  worst, 
with  the  Irish  Protestants  who  devil  for 
the  London, press,  the  Spectator  to  give 
its  little  clerical  squeak,  to  let  Dicey 
Brothers,  Orangemen,  and  all,  call  upon 


heaven  and  earth,  not  forgetting  the 
other  place.  Then  a  week's  debate 
would  be  ample,  vote  and  division,  and 
by  Easter  the  bill  should  be  ready  for 
the  Lords.  The  rest  of  the  session 
would  suffice  for  at  least  three  or  four 
good  measures. 

Foreign  Chambers  and  other  repre- 
sentative Chambers  in  England  carry  on 
their  business  thus.  Why  is  it  to  be 
impossible  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons? Why  is  the  will  of  the  nation 
to  be  thwarted,  and  all  the  labor  of  six 
years  to  be  wasted,  in  order  to  allow  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  their  friends  to  make  theatrical 
displays  of  eloquence  and  ill-will,  ac- 
cording to  the  grand  code  of  etiquette 
that  comes  down  from  times  when  Par- 
liament was  an  aristocratic  club  of  a 
few  score  governing  families,  their  con- 
nections, creatures,  and  nominees.  We 
must  one  day  get  rid  of  the  whole  of 
the  idiotic  gold  stick  and  court  dress 
business  —  send  them  to  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  waxwork  show  ;  we  must  get  rid 
of  the  whole  of  the  courtier's  fanfaro- 
nade —  and  with  these  we  must  be  freed 
from  the  interminable  prolixity  of  the 
"  various  stages,"  and  the  intricate 
pedantry  of  legislative  process  which 
invites  obstruction  and  encourages 
chatter. 

Some  people  have  a  sentimental  kind- 
ness for  the  ancient  usages  and  the  pic- 
turesque relics  of  our  time-honored 
Constitution.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  and  it  has  often  cost  him 
dear.  May  it  not  cost  him  his  own  chief 
life-work!  I  have  a  sentimental  kind- 
ness for  old  things  myself,  of  almost 
morbid  strength.  But  I  do  not  carry 
it  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  nation  to  any  sentimental 
tenderness  for  the  mere  archseology  of 
Parliament. 

There  are  things  about  our  Parlia- 
mentary formulas  which  are  literally 
pour  rire.  One-fifth  of  our  M.P.'s  can 
hardly  witness  them  without  laughing. 
So  long  as  they  do  not  waste  too  much 
time  or  hinder  business  they  are  not  of 
serious  consequence,  though  they  de- 
base the  moral  currency  of  Parliament. 
Still,  there  is  what  Mr.  Bagehot  loved 
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to  call  the  "  theatric  "  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. People  still  love  to  go  to 
court,  even  though  the  lord  chamberlain 
keeps  on  daily  assuring  us  that  some  of 
them  had  no  business  there.  The  "  the- 
atric "  part  of  the  Constitution  may  still 
be  endured,  so  long  as  it  confines  itself 
to  its  own  peculiar  stage.  But  it  would 
be  criminal  to  allow  the  "  theatric  "  part 
of  Parliament  to  ruin  the  hopes  and 
interests  of  the  nation.  To  waste  four 
months  over  a  single  bill,  to  allow  it 
three  weeks  of  grand  field-day  debate, 
three  months  of  worry  and  dodge  in 
committee,  fifteen  hundred  amend- 
ments, and  three  thousand  separate 
speeches,  and  finally  to  let  it  be  chucked 
out  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the 
"Lords" — and  all  this  is  the  "the- 
atric "  part  of  our  Parliamentary  system, 
and  if  Home  Eule  is  to  become  law  it 
must  be  stamped  out. 

It  is  well  to  preserve  old  forms  and  to 
shrink  from  drastic  methods  ;  but  the 
alternative  is  this.  Unless  it  be  forced 
on  by  the  strong  hand,  Home  Kule  is 
wrecked  and  the  party  goes  to  pieces. 
If  the  bill  is  to  be  treated  as  was  the 
Bill  of  1886,  or  the  Irish  Land  and 
Church  Bills  were,  if  it  is  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  the  familiar  devices  of  Par- 
liamentary obstruction,  if  the  ministers 
displaced  and  the  Renegade  leaders  are 
to  say  over  again  all  that  they  have  said 
scores  of  times  before,  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month  —  and  then 
Lord  Salisbury  is  simply  to  say,  I  won't 
have  it  —  Home  Rule  will  be  wrecked. 
The  majority  is  too  small  and  too 
composite  to  bear  interminable  disap- 
pointment, delay,  and  compromise.  A 
perfectly  homogeneous  majority  of 
forty,  or  a  composite  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty,  might  conceivably 
carry  through  a  Home  Rule  bill  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Irish  Church  and 
Land  Bills  were  carried.  But  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  are  right.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  the  old  style  with  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  majority  of 
only  forty,  and  that  composed  of  differ- 
ent groups  with  aims  of  their  own. 
What  then  ?  Is  it  lost  ?  Not  at  all ! 
It  must  be  done,  it  will  be  done,  by 


new  and  more  vigorous  modes  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Prepare  the  bill  in  a  large  and  gener- 
ous spirit,  consulting  the  organs  of  all 
sides  of  Irish  opinion.  Prove  to  En- 
glish, Scotch,  Welsh,  Metropolitan,  la- 
bor, and  rural  groups  that  their  claims 
are  being  taken  in  hand,  and  their  bills 
wait  only  whilst  Home  Rule  stops  the 
way.  Give  fair  time  to  consider  the 
new  bill ;  six  weeks  ought  to  suffice. 
Give  one  full  debate  on  principle  —  say 
four  nights  of  six  or  seven  hours  each. 
Divide  ;  and  suffer  no  second  debate  on 
principle.  In  committee  allow  two  or 
three  weeks  as  a  maximum,  using  the 
closure  every  hour  ;  and  if  amendments 
multiply  obstructively,  closure  them. 
It  was  done  for  Coercion,  and  it  should 
be  done  for  Home  Rule  — fas  est  et  ab 
hoste  doceri.  Only  it  should  be  done 
far  more  drastically  —  fairly,  honestly, 
but  rigidly.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a 
fixed  time  —  say  three  weeks  as  a  maxi- 
mum—  be  allowed  for  committee.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  fix  a  time  limit  for 
speeches  in  committee.  One  debate, 
limited  to  two  nights,  for  bill  as  finally 
drafted.  In  this  way  it  would  pass  be- 
fore Easter.  The  conditions  of  despatch 
are  these  :  rigid  time  limits  for  debates 
and  separate  speeches  ;  constant,  hourly 
resort  to  closure  ;  no  compromise  or 
mangling  of  the  original  scheme,  but 
the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill.  Ask  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
George  Russell,  Lord  Compton,  or  Mr. 
John  Burns,  if  business  is  not  so  done 
on  the  London  County  Council  —  well 
done,  honestly  done,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate satisfaction  of  minority  as  well  as 
majority. 

This  energetic  resolve  to  pass  the 
measure  would  give  heart  to  the  major- 
ity and  would  keep  them  close  as  a  pha- 
lanx. Home  Rulers  of  every  shade 
would  feel  that  the  battle  of  Armaged- 
don was  at  hand,  and  would  strain  every 
nerve.  And  no  Nationalist  of  any  shade 
could  venture  to  imperil  a  victory  so 
close  in  his  grasp.  Welshmen,  Scotch- 
men, London,  and  Labor  men  would 
see  that  they  were  not  being  trifled 
with,  but  that  they  would  have  the 
whole  session  after  Easter  to  themselves. 
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This  would  put  heart  iuto  them  aud 
keep  them  in  the  ranks.  But  such  tre- 
mendous discipline  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  under  interminable 
delays  and  galling  attack.  If  the  ma- 
jority is  asked  to  lie  down  to  be  pep- 
pered like  the  French  army  at  Sedan, 
it  will  lose  stomach,  discipline,  and  self- 
confidence.  There  is  but  one  winning 
chance  for  Home  Rule  —  and  that  is 
energy  and  a  strong  hand.  If  the  bill 
be  not  ready  for  the  Lords  by  Easter,  it 
will  be  in  grievous  strait. 

Of  course,  the  "Lords"  remain.  Is 
this  great  people  to  go  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, cap  in  hand,  and  say,  "My  lord, 
do  not  throw  out  our  bill  ;  we  have 
worked  hard  for  it  these  six  years  "  ? 
It  is  ridiculous.  Make  it  part  of  the 
Liberal  programme  that  rejection  of  the 
bill  will  be  instantly  followed  by  a  move- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  Send  the  bill  back  after  re- 
jection, without  debate,  and  with  new 
terms  after  each  rejection.  If  need  be, 
strike  out  of  the  bill,  after  repeated  re- 
jection, such  clauses  as  may  be  specially 
designed  for  the  advantage  of  their 
friends.  Make  it  clear  that  the  ultima 
ratio,  the  creation  of  peers,  remains  ; 
and  that  in  such  a  step  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  consult  their  feelings  in 
the  matter  of  their  future  colleagues. 
It  is  true  that  all  this  would  be  very  un- 
usual. But  so  is  the  situation.  And 
are  the  Peers  prepared  to  risk  a  social 
revolution  to  allow  Lord  Salisbury  to 
gratify  his  contempt  for  the  nation  of 
Hottentots? 

No  doubt  all  this,  they  will  cry  out,  is 
monstrous,  absurd,  impossible.  But  is 
it  so  monstrous,  absurd,  or  impossible 
as  the  claim  of  a  few  score  of  large 
landowners,  led  by  a  violent  man  with 
an  irrepressible  contempt  for  the  people, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  Irish  people,  to 
say  to  the  nation,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  ministry  in  office,  "We 
don't  like  it,  and  we  won't  have  it  !  " 
No  language  can  express  the  absurdity 
of  this.  What  is  the  good  of  talking 
about  technical  rights?  Technically, 
the  Peers  have  legal  power  to  stop  in- 
definitely, not  only  Home  Rule,  but 
every  other  bill  of  any  kind.    Morally, 


socially,  politically,  it  would  be  criminal 
folly  to  exercise  that  legal  power.  The 
crown  has  exactly  the  same  legal  power. 
But  the  crown  only  exists  in  England  at 
all  because  it  never  does  exercise  and 
never  hints  at  the  exercise  of  this  legal 
power. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  turning-point 
in  our  constitutional  history,  at  which 
the  House  of  Peers  must  do  exactly  as 
the  crown  has  done  —  surrender  its  veto 
in  practice  —  or  else  suffer  what  the 
crown  has  suffered,  and  risk  a  revolu- 
tion. The  Commons  also  have  their 
technical  rights.  It  is  true  that  the 
Peers  have  a  technical  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bills.  But  the  ministry  in 
power  also  has  a  technical  right  to  ad- 
vise the  crown  to  create  peers,  and  it 
could  elevate  five  hundred  sweeps  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  assent  of  the  crown. 
And  if  the  crown  did  not  assent,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  technical 
right  to  refuse  supplies  and  arrest  the 
machinery  of  government.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  about  technical  rights.  There  are 
technical  rights  on  both  sides.  And  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  on  the  popular 
side  seems  neither  absurd  nor  impos- 
sible to  men  who  have  got  rid  of  the 
glamour  of  the  "  theatric"  part  of  our 
Constitution,  and  who  see  nothing  but 
absurdity  in  this  nation  being  under  the 
heel  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  the 
Peers  must  give  way  —  or  go.  And,  of 
course,  give  way  they  will. 

As  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  Cabinet  have  five  months 
to  mature  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  rank  out- 
siders at  present  to  discuss  details.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  may  be  under 
consideration,  not  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  views  of  any 
single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  nor  ac- 
cess to  the  opinion  of  any  party  leaders 
whatever.  But  even  we  who  are  out- 
side Parliament  and  outside  politics  can 
see  as  much  as  this — that  unless  the 
bill  be  a  thorough  and  honest  grant  of 
real  self-government  to  Ireland,  it  will 
end  in  failure  and  perhaps  wreck  the 
Liberal  party  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury.   The  Bill  of  1886  is  dead  and  gone, 
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as  we  know.  The  question  has  grown 
immensely  in  the  interval,  and  it  has 
to  be  treated  on  fresh  lines. 

These  lines  are  real  self-government 
for  Ireland,  in  Ireland,  by  Irishmen. 
Not  a  debating  club  on  College  Green, 
with  a  Dublin  Oastle  executive  acting 
by  telephone  from  Downing  Street,  and 
the  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  regu- 
larly reviewed  at  Westminster,  just  as 
the  Court  of  Appeal  re-hears  the  cases 
tried  before  a  lower  tribunal.  That  will 
be  no  good  at  all.  Union  means  that 
Ireland  is  to  be  governed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment sitting  in  London,  controlled  by 
Englishmen,  according  to  English  ideas. 
Home  Rule  means  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
governed  by  a  Parliament  sitting  in 
Dublin,  controlled  by  Irishmen,  accord- 
ing to  Irish  ideas.  The  Irish  speakers 
on  the  address  expressed  a  very  natural 
fear  that  Home  Rule  might  simply  end 
in  setting  up  a  dependent  and  interme- 
diate Parliament  in  Dublin,  with  no 
final  authority,  and  subject  to  contin- 
uous review  and  control.  If  that  is  the 
meaning  of  any  English  Home  Rulers 
they  must  wake  up  to  learn  that  such  a 
view  of  it  means  certain  ruin  to  their 
policy  and  their  party. 

The  Irish  members  expressed  them- 
selves clearly  and  very  fairly  in  the  de- 
bate, and  with  an  unanimity  that  their 
critics  did  not  expect.  Mr.  Redmond, 
in  particular,  made  a  speech  which, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  the 
only  important  declaration  of  policy  in 
the  midst  of  stale  party  diatribes.  What 
he  asked  for  evicted  tenants  and  con- 
victed prisoners,  are  purely  executive 
matters  with  which  we,  irresponsible 
outsiders,  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
But  his  claim  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
should  have  full  authority  in  all  Irish 
affairs  —  and  that  such  authority  should 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
English  ministers  and  a  Parliament  in 
London  —  is  substantially  a  sound  and 
just  demand.  It  was  made  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  as  he  himself  might  have 
spoken  before  his  fall,  and  it  augurs 
well  for  the  political  capacity  of  Irish- 
men for  self-government. 

It  was  a  large  demand,  larger  per- 
haps than  some  English  Home  Rulers 


have  as  yet  considered,  involving  power 
to  deal  with  the  land,  with  police,  with 
judiciary,  with  finance,  and  with  Ulster 
(if  Ulster  need  any  dealing  with  at  all). 
Well  !  but  that  is  what  self-government 
means.  And  if  Home  Rule  means  self- 
government,  it  means  all  this.  It  is  a 
farce  to  give  a  nation  authority  to  man- 
age its  own  national  affairs,  and  then 
to  pick  out  the  most  important  classes 
of  national  affairs  as  something  the  na- 
tion is  not  to  meddle  with.  If  Irishmen 
are  such  wild  men,  such  Hottentots, 
that  they  will  massacre  Protestants, 
confiscate  property,  ruin  trade,  outrage 
law  and  order,  and  generally  play  the 
very  devil,  not  only  Home  Rule,  but  all 
other  local  institutions  and  political 
rights  should  be  refused  them.  But  if 
we  think  them  fit  for  Home  Rule  we 
must  trust  them  and  give  them  a  fair 
field  without  any  bear-leading  at  all. 

This  is  not  separation.  Canada,  Vic- 
toria, the  Cape,  and  a  dozen  other  na- 
tional elements  of  the  empire  have  long 
had  all  this  in  practice  without  harm  or 
complaint.  The  geographical  situation 
of  Ireland  is  special  and  her  past  history 
is  special ;  and  these  may  involve  some 
special  treatment.  Ireland  is  not  to 
have  a  separate  army,  and  there  are 
joint  interests  of  England  and  Ireland, 
besides  that  of  defence,  which  require 
special  arrangement.  But  Irishmen  and 
Englishmen  will  be  mad  if  they  allow 
this  great  opportunity  (for  which  they 
have  sacrificed  so  much)  to  be  wrecked 
by  some  minor  difficulties  about  this 
or  that  material  interest  —  difficulties 
which  their  bitter  enemies  will  now 
magnify  and  inflame,  but  which  the 
course  of  time,  experience,  and  pa- 
tience will  gradually  and  peacefully 
solve. 

What,  then,  about  the  ultimate  su- 
premacy of  the  imperial  Parliament ;  is 
that  to  be  surrendered  as  well  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot 
be  surrendered  whilst  Ireland  remains 
a  part  of  the  empire.  But  there  is  one 
way  in  which  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  Parliament  may  be  exer- 
cised in  a  thoroughly  efficient  way,  with- 
out defeating  any  just  claim  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists.    Vetoes  of  the  crown, 
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viceroys  nominated  from  London,  de- 
bates and  resolutions  of  the  Parliament 
of  Westminster,  are  not  safeguards  to 
be  trusted,  if  any  act  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment flagrantly  violated  some  British 
interest,  or  called  for  direct  intervention 
from  a  British  government.  There 
might  conceivably  be  such  a  case  ;  and 
vetoes  and  lord-lieutenants  would  not 
avail  to  check  them.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  imperial  Parliament 
itself  passing  an  act  to  abrogate  any 
particular  act,  legislative  or  administra- 
tive, of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  imperial  Parliament  is  of  course 
not  asked  to  divest  itself  of  the  right  to 
pass  an  imperial  act  of  its  own  applying 
to  any  part  of  the  empire.  Obviously 
such  an  act  could  only  be  passed,  on 
rare  occasions,  under  urgent  necessity, 
and  with  stringent  provisions  against 
haste  or  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Red- 
mond could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  a 
right  which  is  inherent  in  the  ideas  of 
empire  and  imperial  legislature.  Whilst 
soldiers  of  the  crown  are  on  Irish  soil, 
whilst  an  imperial  legislature  is  su- 
preme in  the  queen's  dominions,  noth- 
ing can  prevent  the  imperial  legislature 
from  providing  for  any  emergency,  or 
duly  protecting  any  subject  of  the 
queen.  Such  a  power  is  inalienably 
vested  in  Parliament  ;  and  it  is  ample 
to  provide  a  safeguard  against  any  of 
the  horrors  foretold  by  the  truculent 
prophets  of  the  Cecil,  Dicey,  or  Cham- 
berlain families,  or  any  other  prophet, 
major  or  minor. 

Even  if  this  power  were  exercised 
occasionally  as  it  is  not,  in  practice, 
exercised  in  Canada  or  Victoria,  Na- 
tionalists will  remember  that  (for  the 
present  at  least)  they  will  have  seats  in 
the  imperial  Parliament  themselves,  so 
that  if  there  be  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  court  of  review,  they  will  be  a  part 
of  such  court  themselves.  It  seems 
agreed  that  Irish  members  are  to  re- 
main ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
Irish  Nationalists  should  surrender  the 
enormous  lever  which  Mr.  Parnell  cre- 
ated for  any  but  substantial  equivalents. 
Heal  Home  Bule,  not  to  be  under  con- 
tinuous control  by  any  English  author- 
ity, parliamentary  or  executive,  would 


be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  Ireland  con- 
senting to  reduce  her  representation  in 
the  imperial  Parliament.  Were  all  else 
satisfactorily  settled,  one  cannot  see 
why  the  Irish  representation  at  West- 
minster should  not  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  present  quota  —  and  indeed 
ultimately  withdrawn  altogether. 

Let  British  Home  Rulers  who  may  be 
uneasy  at  such  large  demands  reflect 
that  this  is  the  inexorable  price  they 
must  pay  for  any  progressive  legislation 
whatever,  for  the  existence  of  any  Lib- 
eral party  at  all  —  nay,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Parliamentary  government  as 
a  system.  The  government  of  this  vast 
empire  by  Parliament  cannot  be  carried 
on  whilst  eighty  Irish  Nationalists  are 
always  eager  to  wreck  all  governments 
and  obstruct  all  legislation.  Whilst 
Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  people  go 
to  set  up  Home  Rule  in  the  Holy  Land, 
he  suffered  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt. 
And  since  Parliament  is  paralyzed 
whenever  it  has  one-eighth  part  of  its 
own  body  —  and  an  extraordinarily  ac- 
tive, voluble,  and  ingenious  eighth  part 

—  bent  on  mischief,  the  Liberal  party, 
if  it  is  wrecked  on  Home  Rule,  will  go 
to  pieces  like  a  ship  on  the  Goodwins 
in  sight  of  port.  Ruin,  shame,  and 
permanent  exile  are  the  fate  of  those 
Liberals  who,  with  their  eyes  open, 
steer  straight  on  the  rocks. 

Liberals  of  every  shade  know  that  the 
ransom  they  have  to  pay  for  reform 
of  any  kind,  even  for  a  chance  of  get- 
ting any  reform  considered,  is  a  full, 
genuine,  and  final  measure  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland  —  to  be  carried 
offhand,  very  soon,  and  with  general 
enthusiasm.     It  must  be  done  at  once 

—  and  once  for  all.  No  nibbling  at  the 
work  will  avail.  To  grant  Home  Rule 
by  grudging  instalments,  after  angry 
parleys  and  unmeaning  compromise, 
will  make  the  deadlock  in  English  leg- 
islation worse  than  before.  Ireland 
blocks  the  way.  And  if  Ireland  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  way,  it  must  be  on  terms 
that  pacify  Ireland.  Home  Rule  can- 
not be  forced  on  a  nation  which  fiercely 
rejects  it.  It  must  be  given  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  welcome  —  to  be  passion- 
ately welcomed  —  or  it  is  of  no  use.    It 
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is  idle  rhetoric  to  taunt  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  being  bound  to  satisfy  the  Na- 
tionalist parties.  Of  course  he  is  —  ex 
vi  termini.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sol- 
emnly devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  Home  Rule  seven  years  ago,  he 
pledged  himself  to  satisfy  the  National- 
ists.    And  he  will  do  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  make  much  of  any 
division  in  the  Nationalist  parties. 
They  have  their  family  quarrels,  as 
have  all  parties.  But  on  all  the  larger 
matters,  there  will  be  very  little  prac- 
tical difference.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  larger  division  to  accept  much 
less  from  a  Home  Rule  Bill  than  Mr. 
Redmond  asked.  Ireland  must  have 
self-government  as  complete  as  Canada 
or  Victoria  —  subject  only  to  any  act  of 
the  imperial  Parliament  to  check  or  re- 
dress mischief.  It  will  not  do  to  burden 
the  bill  with  prolixities  about  a  House 
of  Peers,  Land  Purchase,  Ulster,  Cus- 
toms clauses,  and  the  like.  Protestants, 
Orangemen,  landlords,  and  their  crea- 
tures, must  make  their  own  terms  with 
the  Irish  people.  They  will  have  to  do 
it  some  day  ;  and  they  had  better  begin 
at  once. 

Special  protection  for  Ulster  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Half  Ulster  is  fiercely  Na- 
tionalist, and  the  other  half  must  shake 
down  with  the  rest.  Ireland  is  a  na- 
tion ;  Ulster  is  not  a  nation,  it  is  only  a 
group  of  two  or  three  counties  with  a 
population  divided  in  religion  and 
politics.  For  the  descendants  of  the 
adventurers  and  buccaneers  who  con- 
fiscated the  north  corner  of  Ireland  to 
call  out  for  a  separate  constitution  is 
impudent  bluster.  We  shall  soon  have 
Birmingham,  and  the  "  sphere  of  influ- 
ence "  of  the  Chamberlain  tribe,  roaring 
for  a  separate  constitution  to  protect 
them  from  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  own  misdeeds.  Birmingham  and 
its  "  province  "  is  quite  as  real  an  entity 
in  England  as  "  Ulster  "  is  in  Ireland  ; 
it  is  far  more  united  and  homogeneous, 
and  even  more  unpopular  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation  ;  and  Brummagem  loyal- 
ists are  quite  as  uproarious  as  Ulster 
loyalists.  Many  other  nations  have 
somewhat      cantankerous      provinces. 
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Scotland  had  its  Highland  roysterers, 
rebels,  and  cattle-lifters.  France  once 
had  Vende'ens,  as  Russia  and  Germany 
have  Poles,  and  Austria  has  Croats  and 
Czecks.  They  must  all  shake  down 
together.  To  give  these  turbulent  and 
braggart  minorities  any  special  "  pro- 
tection "  is  to  inflame  their  worst  vices. 
If  they  break  into  insurrection,  there  is 
in  the  castle  archives  the  famous  order 
—  Do  not  hesitate  to  shoot !  Let  us 
have  no  special  provisions,  safeguards, 
and  exceptions  at  all  in  the  Irish  Bill. 
But  let  us  answer  Protestants,  land- 
lords, Orangemen,  and  Ulster  "loyal- 
ists," in  the  way  in  which  Father 
Abraham  answered  Dives  when  he 
was  yelling  for  mercy  and  a  drop  of 
water. 

Much  of  our  trouble  comes  of  taking 
these  furious  Unionists  at  their  own 
valuation.  They  assume  that,  because 
they  have  been  insolent,  domineering, 
selfish,  and  high-handed  so  long,  this 
gives  them  special  rights  and  privileges. 
Because  they  have  trampled  on  the 
religion  of  their  nation  for  centuries, 
therefore  their  own  sect  is  to  have  pe- 
culiar privileges.  Because  they  have 
had  wealth,  power,  honors,  prestige,  so 
long,  all  these  must  be  guaranteed  to 
them  by  special  exemptions,  limitations, 
and  prerogatives.  "Look,"  they  say, 
"how  rich,  how  dominant,  how  noble, 
how  altogether  privileged  a  position  we 
have  held  in  Ireland  since  our  glorious 
conquest  of  that  barbarous  island,  are 
you  going  to  turn  us  into  mere  common 
Irishmen? "  Yes  !  certainly,  unless 
they  prefer  to  emigrate.  Dives  might 
just  as  well  say  to  Satan  :  "I  have  al- 
ways lived  in  gilded  saloons,  never  wore 
anything  but  purple  and  fine  linen,  had 
a  French  cook  and  a  dozen  carriages. 
You  must  give  me  the  best  apartments 
in  Pandemonium,  and  you  will  not  put 
a  guest  of  such  distinction  to  herd  with 
all  these  beggars  !  "  During  all  these 
bitter  years  Unionists  have  treated 
Home  Rulers  as  dogs,  and  Home  Rule 
as  a  thing  of  shame.  We  are  not  going 
to  retaliate  for  their  cruelty  and  mean- 
ness, nor  fling  back  on  them  their  foul 
words  and  insolent  slanders.    But  let  us. 
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act  wholly  and  solely  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  treat  their  point  of  view,  their 
pretensions, their  "  loyalty,"  their  "  pa- 
triotism," with  silent  contempt.  Lib- 
erals will  live  to  repent  it,  if,  having 
their  heel  at  last  on  the  Unionist  neck, 
they  take  it  up,  for  mere  howling,  till 
the  work  is  done. 

A  short,  simple,  honest  bill,  with  but 
few  clauses,   no    rigmarole    of  special 
exemptions,  safeguards,  and  privileges, 
passed  with  enthusiasm  by  a  solid  party 
after  at  most  two  months  of  discussion 
with   closure  hour  by  hour,  and  prac- 
tically no    amendments   yielded — this 
will  do.     The  iron  discipline  which  has 
kept  a  majority  of  forty  together  cannot 
last  forever.    But  despatch,  enthusiasm, 
and  the  clear  sight  of  a  free  field,  will 
maintain  it.    All  the  groups  which  have 
local  and  sectional  programmes  of  their 
own  must  know  that  no  one  of  these 
can  possibly  combine  the  whole  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  rouse  the  enthu- 
siasm required  to  maintain  discipline. 
Scotch     and    Welsh    disestablishment, 
"one  man   one  vote,"   the  Newcastle 
programme,    the   London   programme, 
labor  legislation,  village  councils,  three 
acres  and  a  cow  —  are  all  excellent  in 
their  turn  ;  but  can  any  one   of  them 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  and  weld  the  ma- 
jority as  did  Home  Rule  on  the  12th  of 
August  last?    Ireland  stops  the  way  ; 
and  though  Scotch  and  Welsh,  munici- 
pal and  rural  claims  will  not  wait  for- 
ever—  they  will  wait  till  Easter,  1893. 
If,  by  that  time ,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
nation  are  thundering  at  the   doors   of 
the  House  of  Lords,  this  great  assize  of 
our  age  may  be   ended.     A  clear  field 
will    be    left    for    all    necessary    local 
and  sectional  reforms.     The  composite 
Unionist  party  must  fall  to  pieces.    The 
Union  dead  and  buried,  Liberal  Union- 
ists will  have    no  raison  d  'etre.     Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  nurse   the   hope   of 
being  one   day  Duke   of  Birmingham. 
But  the  bulk  of  his  followers  will  return 
to  the  Liberal  fold  to  which  they  still 
vow  they  are  at  heart  attached. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  STATESMEN  OF  EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 


In  attempting  a  survey  of  the  states- 
men who  have  exerted  an  influence  on 
German  politics  during  the  last  decade, 
we  must  above  all  bear  in  mind  that 
this  decade  is  sharply  cut  in  half  by  two 
almost  diametrically  opposite  methods 
of    government.      Until    March,    1890, 
there  was  practically  but  one  minister 
in  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck.    His  will 
was    omnipotent,  he   was    both    chan- 
cellor of  the  empire  and  vice  emperor, 
for  the  aged  monarch  bent  obediently  to 
the    will    of    the   shrewd,   astute,  and 
headstrong  minister,  one,  too,  to  whom 
both  he  and  the  nation  were  so  greatly 
indebted,  that  on  that  account  alone  it 
was  deemed  needful  to  tolerate  much 
that  would  otherwise    have  been   irk- 
some and  unbearable.     For  Bismarck, 
successful,  all-powerful,  was  overbear- 
ing, and  even  offensively  domineering, 
both  to  equals  and  inferiors,  rough  and 
rude  in   speech  and  methods,  and  un- 
compromising   in   the    expression  and 
execution  of  his  own  will.     His  ministe- 
rial colleagues  he  treated  as  mere  secre- 
taries whom  he  rarely  condescended  to 
consult  even  pro  forma,  with  the  result 
that    he   was    surrounded    on  the   one 
hand  by  cringing,  servile  souls,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  sullen,  discontented 
men,  who  valued  their  independence  of 
thought,  and  would  not  resign  it  to  the 
all-overruling    sway    of    the    autocrat. 
They  could  not  protest,  however,  either 
by  word  or  deed  ;   for  Bismarck's  re- 
gime was  too  rigid,  and  Germany's  best 
thinkers  and  truest  friends  had  to  recog- 
nize  with   sincere  grief  that  whatever 
praises  might    be   bestowed  upon  the 
chancellor's  external  policy,  his  internal 
policy  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  a  land  in  which  he 
rigidly  crushed  all  individual  expression 
of  thought  and  action. 

There  is  nothing  more  dramatic  in 
history  than  the  sudden,  unexpected 
fall  of  a  man  whom  the  world  had 
grown  to  regard  as  indispensable,  and 
whom  they  held  that  death  could  alone 
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remove  from  the  scene  of  his  activity. 
It  was  thought  that  with  the  advent  to 
the  throne  of  William  II.,  who  had 
been  Bismarck's  political  pupil,  and 
who,  it  was  known,  nourished  a  blind, 
boyish  admiration  for  the  chancellor,  his 
might  would  be  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever.  It  was  no  secret  that  Bismarck 
might  have  trembled  for  his  position 
had  Frederick  III.  lived  to  reign,  for 
his  more  liberal  views  were  noted.  He 
hailed  his  successor  with  unfeigned 
pleasure,  undisguisedly  proclaiming  that 
he  should  now  more  than  ever  before 
rule  Germany  according  to  his  own 
views ;  for  frankness  is  one  of  Bis- 
marck's characteristics.  But  for  once 
the  far-seeing  minister  had  erred  in  his 
reckoning. 

William  is  a  man  as  energetic,  hot- 
headed, and  headstrong  as  the  master 
who  initiated  him  into  the  arts  of  diplo- 
macy. Although  that  master  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  set  William  against 
his  English  and  liberal-minded  mother, 
he  could  not  hinder  that  her  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins,  and  that,  as  the 
young  man  aged  and  matured,  he  de- 
sired to  look  at  life  and  its  problems 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  arrive  at  his 
own  conclusions.  These  conclusions 
soon  evinced  themselves  as  in  antago- 
nism to  those  of  the  chancellor  ;  they 
were  younger,  more  enthusiastic,  more 
humane,  and  less  cynical.  Both  men 
were  obstinate,  both  supremely  ani- 
mated with  an  overpowering  self-es- 
teem. The  inevitable  collision  occurred, 
and  as,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  Bis- 
marck was  but  a  subject  and  William 
his  lord,  the  chancellor  had  to  accept 
the  resignation  which  the  younger  man 
forced  upon  him  in  no  gracious  man- 
ner. 

No  less  mighty  a  factor  in  the  making 
of  Germany's  political  union  was  Hel- 
muth  von  Moltke,  the  only  man  whom 
Bismarck  would  allow  to  stand  beside 
him,  a  man  who,  unlike  Bismarck,  knew 
how  to  make  himself  loved  and  respected 
as  well  as  feared,  and  who  went  down 
to  his  grave  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety, 
regretted  by  men  of  all  parties,  he  hav- 
ing   ever    kept    himself    above    party, 


placing,  like  a  true  patriot,  the  Father- 
land and  its  highest  interests  above 
party  strife.  No  wonder  that  the 
"  armed  nation,"  as  the  Germans  love 
to  call  themselves,  regarded  with  rev- 
erence the  doughty  man  of  war,  the 
battle-thinker,  who  had  so  greatly 
helped  to  give  the  German  people  their 
present  European  position.  If  ever 
Moltke  broke  his  proverbial  silence  in 
Parliament  it  was  never  to  wrangle,  but 
in  order  to  give  his  colleagues  his  well 
pondered  views  concerning  some  mili- 
tary measure.  "  Candide  et  caute," 
such  was  the  family  motto  of  the  Yon 
Moltkes,  and  in  these  words  may  be 
resumed  the  life  of  their  great  descend- 
ant. As  a  lover  of  order,  discipline, 
calm  reflection,  and  conscientious  labor, 
he  had  an  undisguised  contemptuous 
dislike  for  tumult,  license,  windy  ora- 
tory, quack  remedies  for  political  and 
social  evils,  and  all  the  other  character- 
istics of  excited  ignorance.  "  In  these 
days,"  he  writes  regretfully  in  1848, 
"  war  and  peace  as  well  as  international 
relations  in  general  are  no  longer  Cab- 
inet questions  ;  the  people  govern  the 
Cabinet,  and  thereby  we  see  introduced 
into  politics  an  element  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  rely. ' '  He  regarded  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  for  a  country  that  it 
should  be  governed  by  the  weak  wise- 
heads  who  meant  well  and  occasionally 
saw  clearly,  but  who  let  themselves  be 
carried  away  by  popular  currents,  and 
talked  wisdom  instead  of  acting  with 
energy. 

It  is  rare  that  heroes  of  the  sword  are 
also  heroes  of  the  pen.  As  the  old  Ko- 
man  saying  has  it,  "  Inter  arma  silent 
Musse."  Moltke  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  As  an  orator  his  speech  was 
bald  and  unpretentious  ;  as  a  writer  he 
was  distinguished  far  above  the  average. 
The  works  he  has  left  behind  him  are  of 
real  value.  His  tomes  which  record  the 
history  of  his  campaigns  are  written  in 
a  style  which  the  best  living  writers 
of  German  prose  could  envy.  Indeed, 
Moltke  has  created  a  new  school  of  Ger- 
man prose  writers.  Of  this  there  is 
proof  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  prize 
annually  offered  for  the  best  historical 
work  of   the    twelvemonth   has    been 
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awarded  for  the  last  ten  years  and  more 
to  pupils  of  Moltke  in  the  Grand  General 
Staff.  General  Caprivi  himself  belongs 
to  this  class,  and  no  one  could  produce 
better  models  of  simple,  clear,  and 
scholarly  expression  than  the  speeches 
and  despatches  wherewith  the  new 
chancellor  charms  the  German  Reichs- 
tag. 

'•Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  has 
known  how  not  to  stand  alone  in  his 
greatness,  but  to  form  a  school  of  lead- 
ers of  the  army  for  time  to  come  and 
for  all  future  generations."  In  these 
words  the  young  emperor  singled  out  a 
trait  in  the  old  soldier-student  which 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  other  great 
brother  of  the  Dioscuri  of  German 
unity.  Prince  Bismarck  has  never 
cared  to  found  a  school,  he  has  no  corps 
of  devoted  students  to  carry  out  and 
follow  up  his  theories  in  another  gener- 
ation. The  diplomacy  of  the  most 
famous  diplomat  of  Europe  will  die  with 
him.  Count  Herbert  has  little  of  his 
father,  and  when  the  Bismarck  dynasty 
ceases  out  of  the  land,  as  it  seems 
doomed  to  cease,  there  is  no  young 
school  to  carry  out  the  Bismarck  ideas. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  con- 
trasts in  the  two  grand  old  men.  By  a 
man  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth,  Bismarck  and  Moltke 
were  once  compared  to  two  lofty  Alpine 
peaks  illumined  by  the  rays  of  a  com- 
mon glory,  but  divided  by  a  deep  and 
sunless  valley  of  ice.  Which  of  the  two 
was  the  wiser  man  posterity  will  be  able 
to  judge  ;  but  Count  Moltke,  with  all 
his  great  virtues  and  endowments,  was 
never  popular  in  the  same  sense  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  Bismarck.  His 
countrymen  reverenced  him  as  a  mili- 
itary  demigod,  an  infallible  pope  of 
battle  ;  but  a  man  who  seemed  so  en- 
tirely made  of  brain,  like  the  philoso- 
pher Kant,  is  not  the  sort  of  character 
to  appeal  to  popular  imagination  as 
powerfully  as  a  statesman  like  Bis- 
marck. 

The  disappearance  from  the  political 
scene  of  action  of  Bismarck,  the  deaths 
of  William  I.  and  of  Moltke,  changed 
the  whole  face  of  German  politics.    Un- 


der these  three  men  the  course  of  legis- 
lation moved  ever  more  and  more  in  the 
rigid,  sharply  denned  limits  of  an  anti- 
Liberal  frame  of  thought,  which  was 
designated  as  national  and  loyal,  so 
that  the  Liberal  parties  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  had  to  work  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions  imaginable. 
While  the  Progressive  party  on  the  one 
hand  was  combated  by  a  party  based  on 
Bismarck's  predominant  power,  and  on 
a  blind  belief  in  the  necessary  wisdom 
of  his  judgments  which  they  dared  not 
criticise  even  in  thought — for  the  Ger- 
man mind  seems  sometimes  blindly 
devoted  to  authority  —  they  were  com- 
bated on  the  other  side  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Social  Democrat  party. 
Although  on  several  points  the  votes  of 
the  two  opposition  parties  were  unani- 
mous, the  agitation  in  the  latter  camp  is, 
and  has  ever  been,  a  serious  menace  to 
the  real  liberty  of  the  empire,  an  im- 
pediment to  calm,  steady  progress. 
Combated  thus  from  the  benches  of  the 
Left  and  Right,  the  Progressive  Ger- 
man party  temporarily  lost  that  pop- 
ularity which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
from  the  populace  by  tangible  results. 
"What  have  they  done  for  you  with 
their  fine  speeches  ?  "  was  the  question 
of  popular  orators  appealing  to  the  pro- 
letariat who  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  decades  required  between  seed-time 
and  harvest  in  the  matter  of  a  nation's 
development.  But  although  reduced  to 
a  minority,  this  party  was  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  Parliament.  It  even  irri- 
tated Bismarck,  for  it  was  largely  com- 
posed of  cultured  and  learned  men,  able 
financiers  and  clear-headed  observers, 
who  never  ceased  to  lay  bare  the  flaws 
and  defects  of  his  economical  and  fiscal 
policy.  In  his  annoyance  he  openly 
charged  them  with  being  enemies  of  the 
empire  and  hypercritics.  In  1887,  when 
he  executed  one  of  his  habitual  arbi- 
trary dissolutions  of  Parliament,  and 
encouraged  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
Cartel  party,  a  party  that  voted  obedi- 
ently whatever  he  might  propose,  the 
Progressive  party  was  declared  by  him 
and  his  adherents  to  be  moribund.  The 
opposition  was  triumphant.  They  de- 
clared that  Bismarck  had   once   more 
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shown  his  political  wisdom.  They  did 
not  see  that  the  great  statesman  had 
merely  played  with  the  credulity,  the 
easily  roused  enthusiasm  of  the  mob,  and 
that  he  would  be  as  ready  to  play  off  his 
supporters  against  his  opponents  should 
it  suit  his  moves  on  the  political  chess- 
board. What  comforted  the  friends  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  defeat  of  the 
party  was  the  conviction  that  it  was 
based  on  a  sound  foundation,  and  that 
its  leaders  merited  confidence. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  newly 
created  governmental  majority,  which 
Eugen  Kichter  felicitously  termed  an 
"agony  product  of  the  election,"  was 
unable  to  silence  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  who  continued  outside  Par- 
liament by  means  of  the  press  and  of 
meetings  to  ventilate  their  Liberal 
views,  and  to  keep  their  opinions  before 
the  public. 

The  Free-thinking  District  Unions  in 
the  larger  cities,  the  Berlin  Workmen's 
Union,  the  German  Crafts'  Union,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Popular 
Education,  these  and  many  others  be- 
sides are  creations  animated  by  a  Lib- 
eral spirit.  In  Berlin,  that  capital  of 
liberty  so  hated  for  that  cause  by  the 
late  chancellor,  the  champions  of  these 
unions  have  never  ceased  to  rouse  and 
keep  alive  a  love  for  progress,  justice, 
and  humanity,  by  striving  to  encourage 
and  aid  all  efforts  towards  educating 
in  noble  principles  the  independent 
burgher  classes. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  salient 
characteristics  of  a  party  which,  if  only 
because  of  the  warm  convictions  held 
by  its  leaders,  for  its  disinterestedness 
has  had  no  small  influence  over  the 
moral  and  political  life  of  the  nation. 
Its  growing  influence  has,  moreover, 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  greatly 
increased  majority  attained  by  the  party 
in  the  most  recent  Reichstag  election. 

For  years  the  opposition  party  in  Ger- 
many seemed  incorporated  in  the  per- 
son of  Eugen  Richter,  who  unweariedly 
fought  the  Liberal  cause  against  heavy 
odds,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wrath  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  and  with 
weapons  of  such  solid  learning,  such 
irrefragable  logic,  that  even  his  redoubt- 1 


able  adversary  had  unwillingly  to  admit 
that  Richter  was  an  opponent  worthy 
his  calibre.  Those  were  dark  days  for 
Germany,  dark  days  for  German  Liber- 
alism, when  Richter  first  took  the  lead 
of  the  Progressive  party.  They  were 
the  days  when  the  hand  of  Bismarck 
pressed  heavy  on  the  land,  when  the 
Parliamentary  government  despised  by 
him  had  sunk  into  discredit  among  Ger- 
mans blinded  by  their  admiration  of  the 
great  prince  who  had  helped  to  bring 
about  their  dream  of  national  unity. 
"  Wherefore  all  these  sterile  discus- 
sions ?  Wherefore  a  Reichstag?  "  were 
questions,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken, 
put  even  by  educated  men  as  late  as 
1887.  They  seemed  to  think  that  laws 
might  be  imposed  ready  made  upon  a 
land  without  their  public  discussion  by 
that  land's  representatives.  iNay,  mat- 
ters even  sank  to  so  low  a  pitch  that  on 
several  occasions  when  Richter  was  de- 
fending the  principles  of  his  party  in 
the  House,  and  demonstrating  the  evil 
results  of  the  reactionary  laws  repeat- 
edly enacted,  the  Right  in  brutal  fashion 
shouted  as  one  man  :  "  The  duty  of  the 
minority  is  to  hold  its  tongue." 

In  1890  came  a  sudden  change,  the 
nation  was  no  longer  fearful  of  war,  the 
spectre  held  before  its  eyes  by  Bismarck 
in  order  to  ensure  submissive  acquies- 
cence to  his  schemes  ;  the  check  in 
economical  prosperity  revealed  the 
weakness  of  the  chancellor's  interna- 
tional policy.  The  Progressive  party, 
reduced  in  1887  to  thirty-six  members, 
rose  to  sixty-five,  and  various  eminent 
men  enrolled  themselves  under  this 
banner. 

Eugen  Richter  himself  is  by  profes- 
sion a  journalist,  but  his  true  calling  is 
politics,  to  which  he  has  entirely  dedi- 
cated his  life.  Two  newspapers  have 
been  founded  by  him,  a  daily  and  a 
weekly,  both  devoted  to  the  Progressive 
cause.  A  pamphlet  exposing  the  falla- 
cies of  social  democracy,  of  which 
seventy  thousand  copies  were  sold  at 
once,  still  sells,  and  still  excites  vivid 
discussion.  The  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  well-intentioned  but 
Utopian  doctrine  have  rarely  been  more 
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clearly  set  forth.  This  man  was  bora 
in  1838  at  Diisseldorf.  The  son  of  a 
military  doctor,  he  studied  law,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  the  pen  and  politics. 
In  1869  he  was  first  returned  for  Parlia- 
ment. In  private  life  he  is  an  amiable 
personality,  in  public  an  indefatigable 
agitator,  a  clear,  humorous  speaker  who 
ever  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  If  his 
attacks  on  Bismarck  seemed  to  partake 
more  of  a  personal  than  of  a  purely 
political  character,  this  was  almost 
inevitable  in  crossing  swords  with  a 
statesman  whose  own  personality  was 
indivisible  from  his  policy,  and  whose 
policy  was  :  Latitat  c'est  moi.  "  Whoso- 
ever is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  was 
also  Bismarck's  standpoint,  and  hence 
he  and  his  followers  constantly  branded 
Richter  as  an  enemy  to  the  empire. 

It  angered  the  Bismarck  faction  be- 
yond words  when  Richter  occasionally 
spoke  as  though  a  time  might  come 
when  Bismarck  would  no  longer  be  in 
his  place  in  Parliament ;  they  held  this 
eventuality  to  be  impossible.  Never- 
theless, the  eventuality  has  come  to 
pass,  and  when  it  was  found  that  under 
the  new  chancellor  many  of  the  aims  of 
the  Progressive  party  were  encouraged, 
this  section  rapidly  found  themselves 
able  to  vote  with  the  government. 
Their  opponents  grumbled  at  this  new 
day  that  had  dawned,  and  they  grum- 
bled yet  more  when  they  learned  that 
the  young  emperor  had  spoken  the  wise 
words  that  a  Liberal  man  was  as  much 
worth  in  his  eyes  as  a  Conservative  one, 
if  only  he  be  true  to  his  emperor  and 
his  Fatherland.  A  Conservative  paper, 
allowing  itself  a  very  coarse  and  unjus- 
tified attack  on  Richter,  the  public  pros- 
ecutor, instigated  from  the  highest 
quarters,  was  called  upon  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Progressive  leader.  It  was 
even  whispered  that  the  emperor  had 
said  that  Eugen  Richter  was  a  very 
capable  man,  and  that  the  day  might 
come  when  he  should  call  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

The  more  courteous  methods  of  con- 
ducting Parliamentary  warfare  used  by 
General  von  Caprivi  also  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  result.  Men  thought 
a  new  day  had  indeed  dawned  for  Ger- 


many, and  that  the  lion  was  about  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  ;  nay,  the  Conserv- 
ative press  began  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment not  to  make  so  many  concessions 
to  the  Liberals.  They  need  not  have 
been  afraid  ;  the  leopard  cannot  change 
his  spots  ;  a  German  chancellor  may 
change  his  name  and  character,  but  in 
the  end  he  is  always  the  representative 
of  a  military  autocrat,  and  has  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  place  the  claims  of  the 
army  and  navy  above  those  of  the  peace- 
ful burgher. 

An  occasion  for  a  conflict  could  not 
fail  to  come.  It  came  on  the  day  when 
"  Caprivi  proved  himself  Bismarck,"  to 
borrow  Richter's  own  phrase,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
under-officers.  Richter  was  not  op- 
posed to  this  measure  per  se,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  men  were  not  adequately 
remunerated  ;  but  he  knew  that  Ger- 
many, heavily  burdened  by  taxation  to 
uphold  her  military  might,  could  bear 
no  new  imposts  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  recent  financial 
depression.  He  knew  that  if  the  vote 
was  acceded  to  to-day,  in  a  few  months' 
time  yet  another  further  demand  for 
the  army  would  be  brought  forward. 
He  felt  and  said  that  a  moment  must 
once  come  when  to  these  demands 
should  be  given  the  reply,  "Hold, 
enough !  "  After  all,  he  argued,  we 
cannot  maintain  an  army  capable  of 
resisting  alone  the  united  armies  of  all 
Europe,  for  Germany  is  not  rich  enough. 

Erom  that  day  the  political  pendulum 
has  swayed  now  for  and  now  against 
Eugen  Richter  and  his  party.  Richter's 
own  standpoint  he  clearly  and  ably  de- 
lineated quite  recently  in  a  Parliamen- 
tary debate ,  when  reproached  for  having 
repelled  a  conciliation  policy.  "I  am 
in  favor,"  he  said,  "of  a  conciliation 
policy  in  the  matter  of  our  personal  re- 
lations ;  it  is  another  matter  when  we 
start  on  political  principles." 

Unquestionably  some  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  incisive  speakers,  be  it  in  the 
German  Parliament,  be  it  in  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Liberal  camp.  Of  great  importance  to 
his  party,  an  able  ally  to  Richter,  is 
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Heinrich  Rickert,  who  for  years  has 
represented  his  native  town  of  Dantzig, 
whose  leading  paper  he  also  owns.  At 
the  time  when  the  National  Liberal 
party  yet  represented  what  its  name 
implies,  Rickert  belonged  to  the  same  ; 
but  when  it  changed  tactics  and  sup- 
ported Bismarck's  economical  policy  he 
left  them  to  join  the  Progressive  ranks, 
since  1884  better  known  as  the  German 
Free-thinking  party.1  An  authority  on 
all  financial  questions,  he  has  ably  sup- 
ported his  party  in  rigid  opposition  to 
all  needless  expenditure,  and  in  pun- 
gency and  acuteness  of  reply.  He  in 
no  wise  lags  behind  Eugen  Richter,  but 
takes  an  idealist  view  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary duties.  His  aim  is  ever  to  obviate 
injustice.  His  indignation  found  full 
vent  during  the  disgraceful  anti-Semitic 
agitation,  an  agitation  that  must  remain 
a  shameful  page  in  the  history  of  a 
nation  that  boasts  of  its  educational 
enlightenment.  Most  energetically  did 
he  combat  this  movement,  publishing 
a  pamphlet  which  in  original  and  prac- 
tical form  put  the  character  of  this  ugly 
movement  in  its  real  light.  He  called 
it  the  "  Anti-Semitic  Mirror,"  or  "  Anti- 
Semitism  regarded  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  law,  and  of  morality."  After 
this  he  founded  a  society  against  the 
anti-Jewish  propaganda,  which,  to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken,  numbered  several 
hundreds  within  a  few  days  of  its  crea- 
tion. It  was  hard  work,  however,  to 
combat  the  agitation,  which  was  openly 
and  secretly  encouraged  in  the  highest 
quarters  and  circles. 

To  Heinrich  Rickert  further  belongs 
the  honor,  rare  in  Germany,  where 
woman  holds  a  lower  position  than  in 
any  other  civilized  land,  where  she  still 
is  held  as  nothing  but  man's  slave  and 
household  drudge,  to  have  spoken  for 
the  oppressed  rights  of  his  sisters. 
With  warmth  and  ardor  he  has  defended 
their  cause,  pleading  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  learn  in  the  universities, 
to  pursue  medical  studies.  But  warm 
though  the  speeches  were  and  are,  there 
breathes  through  them  all  that  tone  of 
resignation  which  betrays  that  he  feels 

*  This  name  Free-thinking  must  not  be  held  to 
have  a  religious  reference. 


he  is  defending  an  unsuccessful  cause. 
With  commonplaces,  with  old,  weak, 
worn  arguments,  with  hooting  and 
scorn,  he  and  his  supporters  in  the 
woman's  cause,  Harmening,  Schrader, 
and  Bebel,  are  always  dismissed  in  the 
German  Parliament,  which  contains 
few  such  chivalrous  champions,  and 
which,  whenever  the  woman's  question 
comes  to  the  fore,  dismisses  it  con- 
temptuously to  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  Undaunted,  however,  Rickert 
fights  on  for  all  the  causes  he  holds 
good,  hoping,  as  he  has  himself  said, 
that  a  day  may  at  last  dawn  for  Ger- 
many when  a  free,  independent  spirit 
will  return  to  her,  and  she  will  boast  of 
a  free  people,  showing  herself  in  con- 
stitutional freedom,  by  and  through  free- 
dom, worthy  of  high  destinies. 

Another  eminent  member  of  the  Lib- 
eral side  in  the  German  Parliament  is 
Ludwig  Bamberger,  a  man  who  has  been 
able  to  devote  his  rich  leisure  to  impor- 
tant questions  for  the  weal  of  his  Father- 
land, and  was,  like  many  another  good 
citizen,  an  exile  after  the  events  of 
1848.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
energetically  defended  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, unhappily  with  no  result,  Ger- 
many's policy  growing  ever  more 
protective  and  her  prosperity  declining 
daily  in  consequence.  He  was  also  op- 
posed to  Bismarck's  colonial  policy,  and 
here,  too,  he  evinced  his  acuteness  of 
vision.  He  has  recently  publicly  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Iron  Chancellor  from  the 
political  arena,  a  more  refined,  less  per- 
sonal tone  will  enter  into  the  press  and 
into  the  German  Parliament.  Whether 
his  hopes  be  not  too  optimistic  time 
alone  can  prove. 

Worthy  colleagues  beside  him,  are 
Dr.  Baumbach  and  Dr.  Max  Hirsch. 
The  former  makes  it  his  outspoken  en- 
deavor to  disprove  the  opinion  too  cur- 
rent in  Germany,  that  a  man  of  Liberal 
views  must  necessarily  be  an  enemy  to 
the  government.  The  latter  has  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  working- 
man's  cause,  having  been  the  first  to 
institute  trade  unions,  and  to  found 
societies  after  the  English  pattern,  in 
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opposition  to  the  aims,  destructive,  to 
his  idea,  of  the  Social  Democrat  party. 

A  very  different  party,  but  perhaps 
even  more  influential  because  more 
retrograde,  is  the  Centre,  among  which 
sit  all  the  representatives  of  Ultramon- 
tane views,  no  small  number  in  a  land 
that  has  as  many  Catholic  as  Protestant 
inhabitants,  and  in  which  Catholicism 
under  Bismarck  was  so  aggressively 
combated,  until  Bismarck  himself  had 
to  declare  that  he  was  vanquished  by 
their  persistence.  Indeed,  it  was  this 
persecuting  policy  that  created  the  party 
which  has  now  become  so  strong  that  its 
vote  often  turns  the  scale,  as  against 
the  Cartel  party  (Conservatives  and 
national  Liberals,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Free-thinking  people's  party  and 
Social  Democrats  on  the  other).  Its 
strength  was,  however,  all  concentrated 
in  its  leader,  Herr  Windhorst,  lately 
gone  to  his  grave,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  another  will  arise  who 
can  so  successfully  lead  the  flock,  for 
though  obedience  is  well  represented  in 
the  party,  intelligence  is  less  strongly 
evident. 

Windhorst  was  unquestionably  a  char- 
acter ;  his  "  little  Excellency,"  as  in 
contrast  to  Bismarck's  massive  stature, 
the  under-sized,  energetic  mannikin  was 
called.  It  was  a  continual  verbal  duel 
between  the  two,  and  one  in  which  the 
small  David,  who  had  a  witty  tongue 
and  could  keep  his  temper,  often  by  skil- 
ful manoeuvre,  gained  the  upper  hand 
over  the  ponderous  Goliath,  who  could 
ill  brook  opposition,  and  whom  it  an- 
gered and  rendered  purblind.  "The 
father  of  all  obstacles,"  in  despair  at  the 
old  man's  obstinacy,  was  the  chancel- 
lor's nickname  for  the  little  leader  of 
the  Church-militant,  and  in  vain  did  he 
try  to  throw  him,  now  by  intrigues  and 
now  by  flattery.  Ludwig  Windhorst 
stood  staunch.  This  short-sighted, 
hunchback  leader  of  the  Centre,  with 
his  biting  satire,  was  the  only  man  of 
whom  Bismarck  stood  in  awe,  and  when 
Windhorst' s  friends  gave  him  the  name 
of  "the  Pearl  of  Meppen,"  even  Bis- 
marck had  to  remark,  "  He  certainly  is 
a  pearl,  but  unfortunately  a  black  one." 


And  indeed,  now,  after  Bismarck's  dis- 
appearance from  the  political  horizon 
and  Germany's  surrender  to  the  claims 
of  its  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  the  Cen- 
tre has  no  longer  a  raison  cPdtre.  The 
fact  that  the  emperor  should  have  sent 
condolences  and  a  wreath  for  the  coffin 
of  this  typical  representative  of  the  old 
order  of  things  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  pages  of  writing  for  the  deter- 
mined breach  which  William  II.  has 
also  made  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
under  which  all  men  were  dubbed  ene- 
mies to  the  empire  who  did  not  do  the 
will  of  the  reigning  ministers.  It  shows 
that  the  new  sovereign  esteems  merit 
and  ability  wherever  he  encounters  it, 
even  if  it  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 
opponents. 

One  man  most  persistently  combated 
by  the  Centre  was  Herr  von  Gossler, 
minister  of  public  worship.  A  very  few 
days  before  Windhorst's  death  they  had 
actually  succeeded  in  bringing  about  his 
fall  on  the  question  of  restoring  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  the  moneys 
which  had  been  withheld  from  them 
during  the  heat  of  the  Culturkampf. 
Herr  von  Gossler  had  been  Prince  Bis- 
marck's pliant  instrument  in  his  later 
policy  of  re-establishing  peace  between 
the  Church  and  State,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  making  the  humiliating  pil- 
grimage to  Canossa  which  the  chancellor 
once  vowed  he  would  never  undertake. 
For  some  time  his  prestige  had  been  on 
the  wane,  from  the  unlucky  day  when 
he  stood  up  in  the  Prussian  Chamber, 
in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  his  mas- 
ter, Prince  Bismarck,  to  vindicate  the 
chancellor's  nomination  of  his  own  body 
physician,  Dr.  Schweninger,  to  a  chair 
in  the  Berlin  University.  He  further 
rendered  himself  and  the  government 
ridiculous  in  the  speech  he  made  on  Dr. 
Koch's  discovery,  by  the  absurdly  high 
note  of  praise  and  prophecy  he  struck 
about  the  whole  matter.  In  some  re- 
spects, perhaps,  Herr  von  Gossler  would 
have  suited  the  emperor  ;  he  belongs  to 
the  same  shade  of  orthodoxy  ;  he  also, 
after  a  fashion,  encouraged  art  and 
literature  ;  further,  he  was  a  rigid  Con- 
servative  in    politics.    But  he    is  too 
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devoted  a  member  of  the  party  "  Bis- 
marck sans  phrase,"  a  party,  an  influ- 
ence, with  which  the  new  emperor  is 
clearly  determined  to  make  an  end. 
With  Von  Gossler's  disappearance  from 
the  political  scene  the  so-called  Cultur- 
kampf,  which  was  in  fact  a  crusade 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  come  to 
an  end.  He  is  yet  another  of  the  men 
of  the  old  regime  whom  the  new  sover- 
eign has  removed  one  after  another, 
until  at  this  date  there  remain  in  office 
none  of  those  who  served  under  William 
I.  and  Bismarck.  His  successor  finding 
a  free  field,  he  will  not  be  required  to 
carry  on  an  ecclesiastical  war,  and  can 
devote  his  whole  strength  to  questions 
of  educational  reform,  much  needed,  as 
the  emperor  has  ably  perceived.  There 
is  too  much  dry,  arid  theory  about 
German  education  ;  its  results  are  not 
practical  enough ;  it  turns  out  good 
instruments,  but  indifferent  individuals. 

Herr  von  Gossler's  successor,  Count 
Zedlitz  Trutschler,  is  a  man  who  would 
have  come  into  office  earlier,  only  that 
it  was  found  that  he  was  too  strong 
and  independent  to  draw  well  in  the 
same  harness  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
His  term  of  power  was  short.  Insti- 
gated, it  is  believed,  by  the  emperor,  he 
introduced  an  education  bill  of  so  reac- 
tionary and  clerical  a  character,  that 
even  the  long-suffering  and  patient  Ger- 
mans revolted,  and  there  was  so  great  a 
hue  and  cry  throughout  the  land  that, 
seeing  the  sovereign  could  not  resign,  it 
was  found  needful  that  the  minister 
nominally  responsible  should  do  so.  He 
was  then  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bosse,  who 
as  yet  has  not  had  time  to  show  to  what 
theories  he  intends  to  incline. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
CHAPTERS    FROM    SOME    UNWRITTEN 
MEMOIRS. 

One  day  Jackson  drove  the  blue  fly 
up  to  the  door,  and  my  father,  looking 
rather  smart,  with  a  packet  of  papers  in 
his  hand,  and  my  grandmother  who  had 
come  over  from  Paris,  and  my  sister  and 


I  all  got  in,  and  we  drove  away,  a  ner- 
vous company,  to  Willis's  Rooms  to  hear 
the  first  of  the  lectures  upon  the  English 
Humorists.  My  father  was  of  course 
very  nervous,  but  as  we  drove  along  he 
made  little  jokes  to  reassure  us  all  ;  then 
together  we  mounted  the  carpeted  stair- 
case leading  to  the  long,  empty  room, 
and  after  a  time  he  left  us.  I  have  no 
very  pleasant  recollection  of  that  partic- 
ular half  hour  of  my  life.  I  remember 
the  unoccupied  chairs,  and  people  com- 
ing in  rather  subdued,  as  if  into  a 
church.  Many  of  the  windows  were 
open,  the  sky  looked  very  blue  over  the 
roof-tops,  our  hearts  were  thumping, 
the  carriages  outside  came  driving  up, 
with  distant  rumbling  sounds,  growing 
louder  and  louder  ;  and  I  remember 
wondering  at  the  time  whether  I  should 
mind  very  much  if  the  day  of  judgment 
could  suddenly  come  upon  us  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  this  terrible  ordeal,  which 
desperate  imagination  was  a  real  conso- 
lation to  me  at  the  moment.  It  is  a 
happiness  to  realize  now  who  it  was 
who  came  to  my  dear  father's  help  when 
all  our  emotion  and  sympathy  was,  I 
fear,  only  a  hindrance.  I  cannot  help 
giving  the  passage  out  of  Mrs.  Kemble's 
records  concerning  my  father's  lectures, 
although  it  may  have  already  been 
quoted  by  others. 

I  met  Thackeray  at  Miss  Perry's  at  din- 
ner, a  few  days  before  he  began  his  course 
of  lectures  on  the  English  Essayists,  and  he 
asked  me  to  come  and  hear  him,  and  told 
me  he  was  so  nervous  about  it,  that  he  was 
afraid  he  should  break  down.  .  .  . 

He  was  to  lecture  at  Willis's  Rooms,  in 
the  same  room  where  I  read  ;  and  going 
thither  before  the  time  for  his  beginning,  I 
found  him  standing  like  a  forlorn,  disconso- 
late giant  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazing 
about  him.  "  Oh  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  me,  "I'm  sick  at  my 
stomach  with  fright ! "  I  spoke  some  words 
of  encouragement  to  him,  and  was  going 
away,  but  he  held  my  hand  like  a  scared 
child,  crying,  "Oh,  don't  leave  me!" 
"But,"  said  I,  "Thackeray,  you  mustn't 
stand  here.  Your  audience  are  beginning 
to  come  in  ;"  and  I  drew  him  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chairs  and  benches,  which  were 
beginning  to  be  occupied,  into  the  retiring- 
room  adjoining  the  lecture-room,  my  own 
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reading  having  made  rue  perfectly  familiar 
with  both.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "if  I  could 
only  get  at  that  confounded  thing  [his  lec- 
ture], to  have  a  last  look  at  it!  "  "  Where 
is  it  ?  "  said  I.  "  Oh,  in  the  next  room  on 
the  reading-desk."  "Well,"  said  I,  "if 
you  don't  like  to  go  in  and  get  it,  I'll 
fetch  it  for  you."  And  remembering  well 
the  position  of  my  reading-table,  which  had 
been  close  to  the  door  of  the  retiring-room, 
I  darted  in,  hoping  to  snatch  the  manuscript 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, with  which  the  room  was  already 
nearly  full.  I  had  been  used  to  deliver  my 
readings  seated,  at  a  very  low  table,  but  my 
friend  Thackeray  gave  his  lectures  standing, 
and  had  had  a  reading-desk  placed  on  the 
platform,  adapted  to  his  own  very  tall 
stature,  so  that  when  I  came  to  get  his 
manuscript  it  was  almost  above  my  head. 
Though  rather  disconcerted,  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  back  without  it,  and  so 
made  a  half  jump  and  a  clutch  at  the  book, 
when  every  leaf  of  it  (they  were  not  fastened 
together)  came  fluttering  separately  down 
about  me.  I  hardly  know  what  I  did,  but  I 
think  I  must  have  gone  nearly  on  all  fours 
in  my  agony  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
leaves,  and  retreating  with  them,  held  them 
out  in  dismay  to  poor  Thackeray,  crying, 
"  Oh,  look,  look  what  a  dreadful  thing  I 
have  done  !"  "My  dear  soul,"  said  he, 
*'  you  couldn't  have  done  better  for  me.  I 
have  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait  here, 
and  it  will  take  me  about  that  to  page  this 
again,  and  it's  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
that  could  have  happened." 

And  so  while  ray  father  was  paging 
the  manuscript,  and  our  hearts  were 
beating,  the  people  kept  coming  in  more 
and  more  quickly  and  filling  up  the 
places  in  front  of  us,  behind  us,  all 
round  us,  settling  down,  unfastening 
their  wraps,  nodding  to  each  other.  I 
was  gazing  at  a  lady  who  had  taken  off 
her  bonnet  and  sat  in  a  little  Quaker 
cap  just  in  front  of  me,  when  suddenly, 
there  stood  my  father  facing  this  great 
roomful.  Though  we  had  been  waiting 
all  the  time,  he  came  sooner  than  we 
expected.  His  voice  sounded  strained 
and  odd  for  an  instant,  and  I  didn't 
recognize  it.  "  In  treating  of  the  En- 
glish humorists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  of  the  men  rather  than  of 
their  works,"  so  the  strange  voice  be- 
gan, and  then  almost  immediately    it 


softened  and  deepened  and  became  its 
own  ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  he  stood 
there  I  realized  that  he  looked  just  like 
himself ;  there  was  his  waistcoat  and 
his  watch-chain,  and  my  vague,  youth- 
ful spinnings,  and  chokings,  and  confu- 
sions began  to  subside. 

I  was  now  glad  the  day  of  judgment 
hadn't  come.  I  don't  remember  taking 
in  one  word  after  the  first  sentence,  but 
sat  staring  and  taking  breath,  and  realiz- 
ing somehow  that  all  was  going  well. 
Among  other  things  I  did  notice,  and 
do  remember,  the  proud  and  happy  look 
of  light  and  relief  in  my  grandmother's 
face,  and  her  beautiful  grey  eyes  all 
shining,  when  the  people  applauded  and 
the  lecture  was  all  over  just  as  unex- 
pectedly as  it  had  begun,  and  the  lady 
in  the  Quaker  cap  tied  her  bonnet  on 
again,  and  somebody  said  she  was  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  people 
were  all  talking  and  crowding  up  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  lecturer.  Then 
came  the  happy  drive  home  ;  Jackson 
made  the  horse  gallop,  and  my  father 
laughed  and  made  real  jokes,  without 
any  effort,  and  we  laughed  and  enjoyed 
every  jolt  and  turning  on  the  way  home 
this  time. 

These  lectures  gradually  became  a  part 
of  our  every-day  life,  just  as  much  as  the 
books  and  the  articles  my  father  used 
to  write,  and  the  little  printers'  boys 
waiting  and  swinging  their  legs  in  the 
hall.  Young  men's  institutes  and  pro- 
vincial agencies  used  to  invite  him  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  He  came 
and  he  went ;  sometimes  he  read  in  the 
suburbs  or  at  friends'  houses,  at  Mrs. 
Proctor's  and  elsewhere  ;  once  he  read 
at  home,  at  the  request,  I  think,  of  his 
well-loved  Mrs.  Elliot  and  Miss  Perry. 
Sometimes  he  took  us  with  him  when 
he  was  not  going  very  far  from  home. 
To  this  day  I  can  enjoy  that  glorious 
summer's  day  we  first  spent  at  Oxford 
among  the  gardens  and  the  gables,  and 
where,  with  our  host  St.  John  Thack- 
eray, we  stood  in  the  street  outside 
watching  the  backs  of  the  audience 
pressing  in  to  hear  the  lecture. 

One  year  my  father  told  us  that  he 
was  going  away  —  he  was  going  to 
America  to  give  his  lectures  there  ;  he 
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was  going  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
the  book  upon  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  we  were  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris  during  his  absence.  "  I  must  re- 
place my  patrimony,"  he  said,  "  and 
make  some  provision  for  your  mother 
and  for  you,  and  you  must  go  to  my 
mother's  and  spend  the  winter  with 
her  ;  you  must  work  as  hard  as  you  can 
while  I  am  away,  and  consider  your- 
selves at  college  in  a  fashion,  and  learn 
French  and  a  little  music  to  play  me  to 
sleep  of  an  evening  when  I  come  home." 
Alas  !  we  neither  of  us  could  ever  make 
enough  music  to  send  him  to  sleep, 
though  I  have  often  sent  him  out  of  the 
room.  My  hair  used  to  stand  on  end, 
my  fingers  used  to  turn  to  stone  when  I 
tried  to  play  to  him  ;  even  the  things  I 
liked  best  seemed  to  go  off  the  rails  in 
some  general  catastrophe. 

America  was  farther  away  then  than 
it  is  now,  when  a  thousand  Columbuses 
or  Columbi  (whatever  the  plural  may 
be)  cross  the  ocean  week  by  week  with 
a  parting  nod  and  a  return  ticket.  That 
whole  summer  of  1854  seemed  darkened 
by  the  coming  separation.  It  was  a  long 
and  burning  summer  ;  even  the  shadows 
seemed  burnt  up,  and  so  were  the  gar- 
dens at  the  back  of  the  houses,  and  the 
brown  turf  and  the  avenues  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  those  gardens  where  that 
strange  mist  which  is  not  quite  fog  nor 
quite  real,  nor  even  a  fancy,  but  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very 
spirit  of  London  itself,  comes  rising 
along  the  straight  and  formal  distances. 
My  father  was  hard  at  work  finishing  a 
book  which  some  people  still  say  is  the 
best  of  all  his  books.  People  read  it 
then,  when  it  came  out,  and  read  it 
still  and  re-read  it.  He  used  to  write 
in  his  study  with  the  vine  shading  the 
two  windows,  and  we  used  to  do  our 
lessons,  or  sit  sewing  and  reading  in 
the  front  room  with  the  bow-window  to 
the  street ;  and  one  day,  as  we  were 
there  with  our  governess,  my  father 
came  in,  in  great  excitement.  "  There's 
a  young  fellow  just  come,"  said  he  ; 
"he  has  brought  a  thousand  pounds  in 
his  pocket ;  he  has  made  me  an  offer 
for  my  book,  it's  the  most  spirited, 
handsome  offer,  I  scarcely  like  to  take 


him  at  his  word;  he's  hardly  more  than 
a  boy,  his  name  is  George  Smith  ;  he 
is  waiting  there  now,  and  I  must  go 
back  ;  "  and  then,  after  walking  once 
up  and  down  the  room,  my  father  went 
away,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  life-time 
ago,  I  heard  the  name  of  this  good 
friend-to-be.  When  only  the  other  day 
he  bestowed  a  fortune  on  a  little  god- 
daughter, it  all  came  back  very  vividly 
to  my  mind. 

A  great  many  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  coming  year's  absence  ; 
there  was  a  talk  of  letting  the  house, 
but  it  was  only  shut  up  with  a  couple  of 
old  servants  to  keep  it.  My  father's 
servants  rarely  left  him.  His  old  pub- 
lishers gave  him  a  silver  punch-bowl, 
and  his  new  publisher  (I  am  writing  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago)  gave  him  a 
beautiful  despatch -box  ;  and  this  same 
good  friend  gave  to  my  sister  and  to  me 
a  noble  drawing  of  our  father's  head  b}r 
Samuel  Lawrence  to  look  at  while  he 
was  away.  Then  we  all  set  off  and 
went  abroad  to  rejoin  our  grandmother 
and  grandfather,  and  for  a  little  while 
we  travelled  together,  and  then  my 
father  had  to  leave  us.  I  can  see  him 
now  as  he  stood  beside  a  wooden  column 
at  some  railway  junction,  Olten  I  think 
it  was,  and  he  stooped  to  kiss  us  ;  and 
then  he  put  us  into  our  railway  carriage, 
and  we  were  carried  off  with  heavy 
hearts  while  he  stood  looking  at  us  fix- 
edly, tall  and  straight,  and  the  train 
scudded  off.  Somehow  we  never  got 
used  to  these  partings,  though  our 
father  returned  each  time  safe  and  in 
good  spirits  and  pleased  with  his  jour- 
ney and  its  results. 

People  can  still  walk  through  Ken- 
sington Square  and  look  up  at  the  house 
yet  standing  with  its  windows  facing 
westward,  in  which  Rachel  Castlewood 
once  dwelt,  and  where  Colonel  Esmond 
came,  and  where  the  Pretender  also 
came  in  his  blonde  periwig  and  blue 
ribbon,  and  threw  away  —  so  Colonel 
Esmond  tells  us  —  a  kingdom  for  a  pass- 
ing fancy.  In  so  looking  they  may 
well  people  the  past  with  figures  all 
touched  with  its  color,  and  yet  so 
strangely  living  still,  that  as  one  reads 
one   seems    to  have    known  them  all. 
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But  any  one  who  may  try  to  follow  the 
brilliant  shades  out  of  the  precincts  of 
Kensington  Square  and  beyond  Young 
Street,  where  the  porters  with  the 
chairs  must  have  passed,  into  the  high- 
road which  leads  to  London,  must  be 
imaginative  indeed  to  conjure  up  their 
remembrance  any  more.  The  King's 
Arms,  where  the  conspirators  were  as- 
sembled when  King  George  was  pro- 
claimed, has  vanished  out  of  sight ;  its 
quiet  gardens  are  piled  up  high  with 
bricks  and  stories  rearing  like  a  new 
Babel  to  the  sky.  There  are  cities 
spreading  where  the  market-gardens 
were  flowering  but  yesterday,  tramcars 
passing,  engines  whistling.  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  my  father  himself  writ- 
ing "  Esmond  "  in  such  a  chaos.  Novels 
of  the  future  will  take  place  by  tele- 
gram, in  flats,  in  lifts,  in  metropolitan 
railways  —  they  will  whirl  Ixion-like  on 
perpetual  bicycles  and  wheels.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  devotion  such  as 
Esmond's  continuing  in  this  rapid  se- 
quence of  events  ;  it  seems  as  if  new 
impulses,  both  physical  and  mental, 
must  arise  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  im- 
pressions ;  as  if  a  new  race  must  people 
the  earth.  Beatrix  indeed  might  be- 
long to  these  later  times  ;  but  Esmond 
and  Lady  Castlewood  would  seem 
strangely  out  of  place. 

There  is  one  part  of  London,  however, 
which  seems  to  me  little  changed,  ex- 
cept indeed  for  the  better,  by  the  onward 
course  of  fashion  and  events  ;  and  that 
is  Chelsea,  whither  we  used  often  to 
be  sent  as  children,  crossing  the  lanes 
and  fields,  and  coming  by  a  pond  and 
a  narrow  street  called  Paradise  Row 
into  the  King's  Road,  and  then  after  a 
few  minutes'  walk  to  Cheyne  Row, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  lived  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  and  which  seems  to 
all  of  us  made  living  still  by  their  dead 
footsteps. 

The  old  house  in  Cheyne  Row  is  one 
of  the  first  things  I  can  remember  when 
we  came  to  London.  Its  stillness,  its 
dimness,  its  panelled  walls,  its  carved 
banisters,  and  the  quiet  garden  behind, 
where  at  intervals  in  the  brickwork  lay 
the  tobacco-pipes  all  ready  for  use ; 
little  Nero,  the  doggie,  in  his  little  coat, 


barking  and  trembling  in  every  limb  — 
it  all  comes  before  one  with  so  much 
clearness  that,  although  so  much  has 
been  said  about  that  home,  I  cannot 
omit  all  mention  of  a  place  which  made 
so  vivid  a  part  of  my  early  life. 

In  the  dining-room  stood  that  enchant- 
ing screen  covered  with  pictures,  draw- 
ings, prints,  fashions,  portraits  without 
end,  which  my  father  liked  so  much  ; 
up-stairs  was  the  panelled  drawing-room 
with  its  windows  to  the  street,  and  the 
portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  hanging 
opposite  the  windows.  But  best  of  all, 
there  was  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself,  a  living 
picture  ;  Gainsborough  should  have 
been  alive  to  paint  her  ;  slim,  bright, 
upright,  welcoming,  in  her  place.  She 
looked  like  one  of  the  grand  ladies  our 
father  used  sometimes  to  take  us  to  call 
upon.  She  used  to  be  handsomely 
dressed  in  velvet  and  point  lace.  She 
sat  there  at  leisure,  and  prepared  for 
conversation.  She  was  not  familiar, 
but  cordial,  dignified,  and  installed  in 
her  corner  of  the  sofa  by  one  of  the 
little  tables  covered  with  nicknacks  of 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl. 

Almost  the  first  time  we  ever  went 
to  see  her  we  had  walked  to  Chelsea 
through  the  snow,  and  across  those 
lanes  which  have  now  become  South 
Kensington,  and  when  we  arrived, 
numb  and  chilled  and  tired,  we  found 
in  the  dining-room  below,  standing 
before  the  fire,  two  delicious  hot  cups 
of  chocolate  all  ready  prepared  for  us, 
with  saucers  placed  upon  the  top.  "  I 
thought  ye  would  be  frozen,"  said  she, 
and  the  hot  chocolate  became  a  sort  of 
institution.  Again  and  again  she  has 
sat  by,  benevolent  and  spirited,  super- 
intending our  wintry  feasts,  inviting 
our  confidences,  confiding  in  us  to  a 
certain  degree. 

She  used  to  tell  us  many  of  the  stories 
which  have  since  come  into  print.  She 
was  never  weary  of  discoursing  of 
"  Carlyle,"  of  his  genius,  his  dyspepsia, 
of  quoting  his  sayings.  "  If  you  wish 
for  a  quiet  life,"  she  used  to  say,  "  never 
you  marry  a  dyspeptic  man  of  genius." 
I  remember  she  used  to  tell  us,  when 
he  first  grew  a  beard,  how  all  the  time 
he  had  saved  by  ceasing  to  shave  he 
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spent  wandering  about  the  house,  and 
bemoaning  that  which  was  amiss  in  the 
universe.  As  children  we  did  not  have 
much  of  Carlyle's  company  ;  if  he  came 
in  and  sat  down  in  the  armchair  which 
was  his,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sofa, 
we  immediately  went  away  ;  but  the 
sense  of  his  presence  overhead  in  the 
study  distinctly  added  to  our  enjoyment 
while  he  remained  up-stairs.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  used  to  tell  us  of  her  early  life, 
of  her  love  for  study.  Many  of  her 
admonitions  and  friendly  warnings  have 
remained  in  my  memory.  Once,  look- 
ing expressively  at  me  with  her  dark 
eyes,  she  began  to  speak  of  self-control. 
"  We  have  all,"  she  said,  "  a  great  deal 
more  power  over  our  minds  than  it  is 
at  all  the  fashion  to  allow,  and  an  in- 
finity of  resource  and  ability  to  use  it. 
There  was  a  time  in  my  own  life,"  she 
said,  "  when  I  felt  that  unless  I  strove 
against  the  feeling  with  all  my  strength 
and  might  I  should  be  crazed  outright. 
I  passed  through  that  time  safely  ;  I 
was  able  to  fight  it  out  and  not  to  let 
myself  go.  People  can  help  themselves, 
that  I  am  convinced  of,  and  that  fact 
is  not  nearly  enough  dwelt  upon." 

One  day  we  went  there  ;  we  were  no 
longer  children.  I  was  a  grown  young 
lady,  keeping  a  diary  at  the  time,  in 
which  I  find  the  following  record  of  a 
brown-paper  parcel:  "To  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's, where  we  found  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderley  just  leaving  the  room  ;  then 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  taking  up  the  talk  again, 
immediately  began  speaking  enthusias- 
tically about  "  Adam  Bede,"  which  had 
just  come  out.  She  had  written  to  the 
author,  she  said  ;  she  had  received 
grateful  messages  from  him  in  reply. 
She  said  that  Mr.  Carlyle  quite  declined 
reading  the  book,  and  when  she  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
her,  '  What  should  he  send  it  to  you 
for  ?  '  he  said.  '  Why  shouldn't  he  send 
it  ? '  she  answered  ;  '  he  sent  me  the 
first.'  'You  are  just  like  all  weemen,' 
said  he.  (Mrs.  Carlyle  always  says 
weemen.)  'You  are  always  forming 
unreasonable  expectations.'  " 

We  were  going  away,  for  we  heard  a 
ring  at  the  bell,  which  seemed  to  be- 
token fresh  visitors.     Then  the    door 


opened,  and  in  came,  not  visitors,  but 
Charly  the  maid,  carrying  an  unmis- 
takable publisher's  brown-paper  parcel. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  had  followed  her  in, 
came  and  sat  down  upon  the  sofa.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  exclaimed  and  started  forward. 
We  opened  our  eyes  in  delighted  par- 
tisanship ;  the  string  was  cut,  and  there 
sure  enough  were  the  three  orange  vol- 
umes of  "  Adam  Bede,"  sent  with  the 
author's  compliments. 

Here  are  two  notes  addressed  to  my 
father  in  the  philosopher's  handsome, 
cramped  handwriting  :  — 

Chelsea,  24th  May,  1860. 
Alas,  dear  Thackeray,  I  durst  as  soon 
undertake  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  top  of 
Bond  Steeple,  as  to  eat  a  white-bait  dinner 
in  my  present  low  and  lost  state  !  Never  in 
my  life  was  I  at  such  a  pass.  You  are  a 
good  brother  man ;  and  I  am  grateful. 
Pray  for  me,  and  still  hope  for  me  if  you 
can.  Yours  ever, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  26th  May,  1860. 

Dear  Thackeray,  —  The  thing  I  con- 
templated just  now  (or  the  nucleus  of  the 
thing)  was  a  letter  concerning  that  anecdote 
about  Fontenoy,  u  Faites  feu,  Messieurs  " 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  with  answer  from 
the  Gardes  Francaises,  "  Begin  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  for  the 
world  ! "  My  letter  is  from  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  Captain  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  main 
actor  in  the  business  ;  it  was  sent  me  last 
year  by  Lord  Gifford  ;  and  I  could  have 
made  a  little  story  out  of  it  which  would 
have  been  worth  publishing. 

But  on  applying  to  Lord  Gifford,  he  (what 
he  is  himself,  I  believe,  truly  sorry  for)  can- 
not at  present  give  me  permission.  So  the 
poor  little  enterprise  falls  to  nothing  again  ; 
and  I  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  ill-luck 
just  now  ! 

If  I  ever  in  the  end  of  this  book  have  life 
left,  you  shall  have  plenty  of  things.  But 
for  the  time  being  I  can  only  answer  de 
profundis  to  the  above  effect. 

Fair  wind  and  full  sea  to  you  in  this  hith- 
erto so  successful  voyage,  for  which  the 
omens  certainly  are  on  all  sides  good.  Your 
people  do  not  send  me  a  copy  (since  No.  1)  ; 
but  we  always  draw  our  purse  upon  it  to  the 
small  extent  requisite. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

These  notes  were  written  when  the 
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Cornhill  was  first  started,  an  eventful 
time  in  our  lives. 

Some  voices  are  those  which  speak  to 
us  ;  others  speak  for  us.  The  first  be- 
long to  the  immortals  who  dwell  apart 
somewhere  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
common  life  and  moods,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, for  that  very  reason  they  are  best 
able  to  give  utterance  to  oracles  ;  the 
others  belong  to  humanity  itself,  and 
among  these  latter  voices,  who  would 
not  reckon  Carlyle's? 

"  I  wish  you  could  get  Carlyle's  mis- 
cellaneous criticisms,"  wrote  my  father 
in  1839,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother.  "  I 
have  read  a  little  in  the  book.  A  no- 
bler one  does  not  live  in  our  language, 
I  am  sure,  and  one  that  will  have  such 
an  effect  on  our  ways  of  thought  and 
prejudices.  Criticism  has  been  a  party 
matter  with  us  till  now,  and  literature  is 
a  poor  political  lacquey.  Please  God 
we  shall  begin,  ere  long,  to  love  art  for 
art's  sake.  It  is  Carlyle  who  has  worked 
more  than  any  other  to  give  it  its  inde- 
pendence." 

I  went  out  with  my  father  one  even- 
ing in  the  winter  of  1863,  and  as  we 
were  driving  along  in  the  dusk  by  the 
Serpentine  we  passed  Carlyle  walking 
across  the  park,  and  my  father  seeing 
him  leant  forward  and  waved  his  hands. 
"  A  great  benevolent  shower  of  saluta- 
tions," Carlyle  called  it,  when  he  spoke 
in  after  days  of  this  last  meeting. 

After  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death,  it  was 
Carlyle  that  we  used  to  go  and  see  in 
the  old  drawing-room,  which  he  took  to 
inhabiting  altogether.  It  was  no  sur- 
prise, when  his  history  was  told,  to 
realize  that  he  had  been  sometimes  cross 
and  often  contrary  ;  but  that  passion  of 
tender  love  and  remorse  and  devotion 
came  as  a  revelation  all  the  more  mov- 
ing that  one  had  almost  guessed  it  at 
times.  It  was  when  my  own  father 
died  that  something  was  revealed  to  us 
of  his  deep  and  tender  feeling. 

After  Carlyle  himself  was  laid  to  rest 
I  went  for  the  last  time  to  look  at  the 
house  which  I  remembered  all  my  life  ; 
my  little  boy  was  with  me,  and  he  be- 
gan crowing  and  pointing  to  the  old 
screen  full  of  pictures,  some  of  which 
his  grandfather   had    drawn.     It  still 


stood  in  its  place  in  the  dining-room. 
From  behind  the  old  screen  came  Mrs. 
Alexander  Carlyle,  carrying  her  little 
Tom,  who,  seeing  a  fellow -baby,  uttered 
three  deep  notes,  and  in  them  was  some 
strange  echo  of  the  familiar  voice  that 
had  filled  the  house  so  long,  and  reached 
how  far  beyond  its  walls  ! 

Anne  Kitchie. 


From  The  Spectator. 
DOES    GENIUS     DWINDLE    AS    TALENTS 
MULTIPLY? 

We  often  hear  an  outcry  as  to  the 
growing  rarity  of  men  of  genius, — 
which,  by-the-way,  as  insanity  is  on 
the  increase,  ought  to  stagger  Mr.  J.  F. 
Msbet  as  to  the  truth  of  his  theory  that 
men  of  genius  are  the  happy  accidents- 
which  emerge  from  the  caprices  of  ner- 
vous disease,  —  and  yet  there  certainly 
never  were  in  England  at  any  one  time 
anything  like  the  number  of  lucid  and 
pleasant  writers,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  that  there  are  at  the  present  day. 
Any  reviewer  whose  opinion  is  worth 
consideration  would  admit  that  he  could 
find  in  any  year  of  criticism  enough  able 
writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to 
have  made  as  many  reputations  as  any 
decade  had  produced  in  the  last  century  r 
perhaps  as  any  quarter  of  a  century  had. 
produced,  so  much  is  there  of  admirable 
and  concise  description,  of  skilful  irony, 
of  subtle  insight  into  character,  of  vig- 
orous reasoning,  even  of  vivid  fancy 
and  imagination.  Then,  again,  how  ad- 
mirable is  the  popular  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  the  day.  We  have  more  of  it,  a 
great  deal  more,  in  a  single  year,  than 
our  great-grandfathers  had  in  a  genera- 
tion. What  a  sensation  the  article 
which  Professor  Garner  wrote  on  "  The 
Language  of  Apes,"  would  have  made,, 
had  it  been  possible  (which,  of  course, 
without  the  phonograph  it  was  not)  in 
the  early  days  of  philological  research r 
when  Grimm  and  Bopp  were  speculat- 
ing on  the  interchangeability  of  differ- 
ent letters.  Nobody  can  maintain  for  a 
moment  that  the  amount  of  competent 
literary  work  is  on  the  decline,  —  nayr 
that  it  is  not  rapidly  increasing,  though. 
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of  course,  with  its  increase  comes  a 
much  larger  increase  of  incompetent 
literary  work,  which  is  just  as  little  sur- 
prising as  the  fact  that,  with  the  in- 
crease of  any  kind  of  skilled  labor,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  much  more  consider- 
able increase  of  either  unskilled  or  little 
skilled  labor,  which  vainly  strives  to  do, 
or  does  inadequately,  what  the  skilled 
labor  succeeds  in  doing.  The  number 
of  minor  poets,  —  very  readable  minor 
poets,  —  who  are  produced  every  ten 
years,  is,  we  venture  to  say,  a  great 
deal  larger  than  the  number  that  was 
produced  in  a  century,  a  century  ago  ; 
and  amongst  them  are  many  whose 
names,  had  they  emerged  in  a  time  of 
dearth,  would  have  remained  as  perma- 
nent landmarks  in  English  literature  to 
the  end  of  time,  upon  or  above  the  level 
of  such  names  as  those  of  Kirke  White, 
or  even  Collins  or  Thomson,  but  who 
will  be  forgotten  simply  because  they 
wrote  at  a  time  when  there  were  so 
many  capable  of  inspiring  as  much  or 
more  interest,  that  they  never  achieved 
special  distinction.  Is  there  any  reason 
why,  with  so  much  second-rate  ability 
as  English  literature  now  yields,  there 
is  not  at  least  a  proportionate  amount  of 
first-rate  genius  ?  Why,  with  such  a 
crowd  of  writers  whom  the  last  century 
could  never  have  produced,  do  we  find 
fewer  in  proportion  of  that  highest  of 
all  ranks  in  which  only  the  immortals 
stand?  One  might  suppose  that,  with 
the  growth  of  the  ability  and  taste  nec- 
essary to  appreciate  the  higher  efforts 
of  literature,  there  would  be  likely  to 
spring  up  also  the  creative  power  to 
gratify  that  appreciative  critical  spirit. 
That,  however,  is  a  very  slender  ground 
for  such  an  expectation.  It  is  obviously 
not  true  that  because  the  moral  power 
to  appreciate  genius  may  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  growth,  it  is  in  any 
sense  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be 
produced.  In  some  directions  it  would 
seem  that  a  highly  cultivated  critical 
atmosphere  is  not  as  favorable  to  the 
jrowth  of  genius  as  one  that  is  appre- 
ciative but  not  critical,  that  can  merely 
wonder  and  enjoy. 

The  chief  note  of  such  a  literary  age 
as  our  own  is  the  immense  number  of 


different  distractions  which  solicit  the 
attention  of  cultivated  men,  and  not 
only  solicit  but  engage  it.  This  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  the  great  strides  of 
scientific  invention.  It  is  by  vast  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  registering 
small  changes  —  small  vibrations  of 
sound  or  light  —  that  science  has  been 
enabled  to  push  on  so  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  The  phonograph,  the  telephone, 
and  Mr.  Edison's  still  more  wonderful 
kinetograph,  by  which  not  only  the 
sounds  but  sights  of  a  distant  scene  can 
be  rendered  accurately,  as  in  a  magic 
mirror,  to  a  crowd  of  spectators,  are  all 
triumphs  of  the  art  of  minute  registra- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
progress  of  science  is  really  dependent 
on  a  careful  and  minute  subdivision  of 
the  various  departments  of  observation 
and  the  invention  of  various  modes  of 
storing  and  repeating  those  delicate 
vibrations  of  air  or  light,  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  we  were  practically 
ignorant  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  it 
is  certain  that  this  minute  subdivision 
of  the  art  of  observation,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  delicate  means  of  registering 
what  is  observed,  are  not  by  any  means 
favorable  conditions  for  the  production 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  literary  genius. 
Put  a  great  number  of  different  and 
even  divergent  strains  on  the  attention 
of  cultivated  men,  and  the  final  result 
is,  that  you  distract  their  attention  from 
the  moods  of  meditation  and  imagina- 
tive reverie  in  which  their  own  literary 
instincts  would  lead  them  to  steep 
themselves.  When  "it  came  to  pass 
in  those  days  that  William  Wordsworth 
went  up  into  the  hills,"  as  Mr.  Bagehot 
happily  phrased  it,  he  went  there  to 
cherish  a  mood  of  meditation  and  to 
pore  over  a  species  of  observations  from 
which  the  various  intellectual  distrac- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
effectually  have  weaned  him  ;  and  if 
he  had  not  shaken  the  dust  from  his  feet 
and  left  the  distractions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  muse  on  subjects 
more  akin  to  those  on  which  the 
prophet  Micah  meditated  when  he 
called  upon  "the  mountains  and  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth"  to 
"hear    the    Lord's    controversy,"    we 
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should  never  have  had  a  Wordsworth, 
just  as  in  the  nineteenth  century  we 
could  not  in  any  case  have  had  an 
Isaiah  or  a  Micah.  Genius  such  as 
Shakespeare's,  or  Milton's,  or  Words- 
worth's, or  Scott's,  or  Tennyson's,  is 
almost  inconsistent  with  the  multiplied 
distractions  of  a  highly  intellectual  and 
critical  age.  The  multifarious  wonders 
and  interests  which  cultivate  the  under- 
standing, and  awaken  the  curiosity,  and 
discipline  the  reason,  and  suggest  skil- 
ful experiments,  and  train  lucid  expo- 
sition, and  educate  fine  discrimination 
and  judicious  criticism  and  intelligent 
appreciation,  are  not  only  not  subser- 
vient to,  but  are  positively  inconsistent 
with,  that  concentration  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  high  themes  and  vivid  anticipa- 
tions of  the  whole  drift  of  human  life 
and  emotion,  which  are  essential  to  the 
higher  genius.  One  of  the  most  po- 
tent of  all  reasons  why  genius  of  the 
higher  kind  is  now  so  seldom  vouch- 
safed to  us,  is  that  for  all  ability  and 
intelligence  of  the  second-rate  kind 
there  are  such  infinitely  varied  occupa- 
tions and  interests,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  opportunity  afforded  for  so  dream- 
ing and  musing  and  following  the 
deeper  currents  of  human  suggestion, 
as  the  prophets  and  poets  of  the  greatest 
moments  of  literature  have  always 
dreamed  and  mused  and  sounded  the 
depths  of  their  own  hearts.  The  great 
difference  between  the  kinds  of  ability 
and  capacity  which  are  now  more  com- 
mon than  ever,  and  the  higher  forms 
of  genius,  is,  we  think,  this,  —  that  the 
former  depend  upon  the  due  division  of 
labor,  the  careful  study  of  appropriate 
means  and  methods  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, in  a  word,  on  the  accumulation 
of  suitable  intellectual  experience ; 
while  the  latter  depend  upon  the  care- 
ful fostering  of  unique  and  only  half- 
understood  instincts  and  powers,  such 
as  induced  the  prophets  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  retire  into  the  wilderness,  or 
in  our  own  century  sent  up  Wordsworth 
to  his  retreat  amongst  the  Cumberland 
hills,  Thomas  Carlyle  into  his  Dum- 
friesshire-fastness,  and  Alfred  Tennyson 
to  his  seashore  ruminations.    Now,  what 


we  can  clearly  see  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
special  influence  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  concerned,  it  acts  distractingly 
rather  than  favorably  on  gifts  of  this 
unique  order.  We  think  we  can  see  in 
the  case  of  Browning,  for  instance,  how 
the  genius  of  the  man  was  frittered 
away  by  the  distractions  of  society,  and 
the  multiplied  interests  which  attracted 
his  shrewd  intelligence.  What  he  wrote 
while  he  was  comparatively  unknown 
was  occasionally  hardly  intelligible  to 
the  world  (as  in  the  case  of  "  Sor- 
dello"),  but  for  the  most  part  it  was 
written  under  a  profound  sense  of  intel- 
lectual compulsion,  or,  as  the  old  world 
said,  inspiration.  But,  with  one  great 
exception,  "The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
which  was  more  or  less  due  to  the  pe- 
riod of  seclusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  a  few  smaller 
exceptions,  especially  among  the  "  Dra- 
matic Idylls,"  his  later  poems  gave  no 
impression  of  the  same  kind  of  subduing 
intellectual  necessity  and  ardor.  They 
are  often  gritty  in  thought  and  jolting 
in  expression,  as  well  as  very  obscure, 
and  embody  none  of  the  passion  con- 
tained in  such  poems  as  "Pippa 
Passes,"  or  "Two  in  the  Campagna," 
or  "  El-Karshish,  the  Arabian  Physi- 
cian," or  "  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb 
at  St.  Praxed's  Church,"  or  "  Bishop 
Blougram's  Apology,"  or  "Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  or  even  "The 
Grammarian's  Funeral,"  or  twenty 
others.  The  distractions  of  the  world 
told  upon  him,  and  diverted  him  from 
that  concentrated  devotion  to  the 
themes  most  suited  to  his  own  genius 
which  was  essential  to  their  perfect 
rendering  ;  so  that  when  he  came  to 
write,  he  only  gave  us  a  hasty  and  con- 
fused version  of  his  own  meditations. 
The  distractions  of  a  world  of  scientific 
research  and  astounding  discoveries, 
and  inventions  so  ingenious  that  the 
human  mind  itself  seems  almost 
dwarfed  by  its  own  newest  instruments, 
all  militate  against  that  cherishing  of 
the  half  unconscious  instincts  of  true 
genius  essential  to  the  meditative  ma- 
turing of  great  gifts. 
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Rondeau,  etc. 


RONDEAU. 

Something  passes  in  the  breeze, 

Whispers  in  the  waving  trees  ; 
Something  sighs  within  the  sigh 
Of  the  swaying  sedge-reeds  by 

Streams  that  glide  with  languid  ease. 

Something  speaks  in  melodies 
Of  the  softly  kissing  seas, 

And  in  spring  with  birds  that  fly. 
Something  passes. 

Painter,  grasp  it  ere  it  flees, 
Poet  whom  it  quickens,  seize, 
If  you  can,  its  pleading  cry  ; 
With  the  clouds  that  drape  the  sky, 
In  the  flickering  of  the  bees 
Something  passes. 
Speaker.  A.  P.  D. 


"UNO  DE  MILLE." 

ONE  OF  THE  THOUSAND  OF  GARIBALDI. 

LAKE  COMO. 

[One  April  day  in  1890  I  saw  a  steamer  draped  in 
black  bring  bome  to  Como  for  burial  a  soldier  of 
tbe  immortal  One  Thousand  of  Garibaldi.  By  a 
strange  and  dramatic  coincidence  bis  comrade,  an 
eloquent  scholar  of  Como,  died  a  few  hours  later  at 
his  desk,  while  preparing  for  the  morrow  a  tribute 
to  his  friend's  memory,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
boat  bore  his  own  body  to  his  own  kindred.— 
W.B.] 

Another  gone  of  The  Thousand  brave  ; 
Across  Lake  Como  borne  to  his  grave. 
"  Uno  de  Mille,"  they  softly  say, 
Waiting  there  by  a  quiet  bay  : 
A  crowded  piazza,  a  weeping  sky  ; 
Hush  !  the  steamer  is  drawing  nigh. 

"  Uno  de  Mille  "  !    Who  is  he  ? 
A  soldier,  they  whisper,  of  liberty  ; 
One  of  the  thousand  from  college  hall 
Who  rallied  at  Garibaldi's  call  : 
His  voyage  finished,  the  anchor  cast, 
Home  at  Como  to  sleep  at  last. 

Home,  by  her  rippling  waters  blue, 
Mirroring  skies  of  tender  hue  ; 
Home,  where  a  kinsman's  heart-felt  tear 
Hallows  a  brother  soldier's  bier  ; 
Home,  where  a  noble  comrade  now 
Plaits  a  chaplet  to  grace  his  brow. 

Strew  with  roses  the  hero's  way, 
Over  the  sleeping  warrior  pray  ; 
Home,  from  journeying  far  and  wide, 
Welcome  him  here  with  stately  pride  ; 
The  night,  my  brother,  comes  to  me  ; 
The  morn,  Italia,  to  thee  ! 


Strew  with  roses  the  hero' s  way, 
Over  the  sleeping  warrior  pray  ; 
Wake,  Italia  !  speak  for  me, 
Reunited  from  sea  to  sea  ; 
Place  a  garland  upon  his  bier, 
"  Uno  de  Mille  "  is  lying  here. 

Thus  mused  his  comrade  through  the  night, 
Weaving  a  chaplet  fresh  and  bright  ; 
Sorrowing  for  a  brother  dead, 
Summoning  hours  forever  fled  ; 
The  light  burns  dim,  the  dawning  day 
Touches  the  mountains  cold  and  grey. 

The  pen  has  fallen  from  his  grasp, 
His  head  is  bowed,  his  hands  unclasp  ; 
The  sunlight  pierces  the  casement  there, 
He  greets  the  morning  with  stony  stare  ; 
The  day,  Italia,  breaks  for  thee  ! 
The  night,  my  brother,  comes  to  me. 

Not  as  he  deemed.     He  little  thought 
The  morrow's  work  would  be  un wrought. 
Little  he  dreamed  the  boat  that  bore 
His  comrade  dead  to  Como's  shore, 
Dark-draped    its   homeward  course  would 

keep 
To  bear  him  too  where  his  kinsmen  sleep. 

Hushed  again  the  crowded  square, 
Sky  and  lake  the  stillness  share  ; 
Over  the  mountains  a  fading  glow,  — 
"  Duo  de  Mille,"  they  murmur  low  ; 
One,  with  tapers  in  yonder  dome, 
One,  'neath  the  starlight,  going  home. 

And  so  they  parted,  not  in  tears, 

Wedded  in  death  through  coming  years  ; 

Sleeping  remote  by  the  sunny  shore, 

Reunited  forevermore  ! 

Lake  Como  sings  one  song  to  me  : 

"  The  morn,  Italia,  to  thee  ! 

Wallace  Bruce. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


LITTLE  MYRTLE. 
Dear  rosy  Question  !  babbling  all  the  day  ! 
"What  am  I?    Tell  me,  ere  my  curls 

grow  old?" 
I  cannot  tell  thee,  Sweet  !  though  curls 
be  gold, 
And  thou  reiterate  till  they  be  grey. 

O  little  Query  !  like  a  rose  unblown, 
With  folded  mysteries  in  pink  and  white  — 
Love  cannot  solve  thee  in  thy  morning 
light, 
Nor  Wisdom  when  thy  three-score  year* 
have  flown. 
Athenaeum.  WlLSEY  MARTIN. 
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Prom  The  National  Review. 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  FICTION. 

If  it  be  asked  how  children  have 
come  to  occupy  their  present  prominent 
position  in  literature,  I  think  that  the 
reply  must  be  that  it  is  due  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  realistic  tendency  of  mod- 
ern fiction.  According  to  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  the  tide  is  turning,  and  romance 
is  beginning  to  resume  its  former  sway. 
Howsoever  this  may  be,  the  tide  has 
been  flowing  in  one  direction  for  several 


years, 


and    that    direction    has    been 


towards  an  almost  Pre-Raphaelite  faith- 
fulness of  detail  in  depicting  human 
life.  In  romance  pure  and  simple  there 
is  no  room  for  children.  They  may  ap- 
pear for  a  moment  to  heighten  some 
tragic  scene  ;  but  the  larger  joys  and 
sorrows  of  grown-up  men  and  women 
must  keep  children  in  the  background. 

From  fiction  which  sets  before  itself, 
as  its  main  object,  such  a  picture  of  life 
as  ordinary  persons  will  recognize  to  be 
a  faithful  representation  of  what  they 
know  to  be  true,  children  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded. The  case  was  very  different 
when  the  novel  always  closed  with  a 
wedding,  or  possibly  more  than  one. 
Love  was  then  the  one  theme  of  fiction. 
Its  jealousies,  complications,  cold  and 
hot  fits,  troubles,  trials,  and  delights 
were  ever  to  the  front.  No  one  was 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  until  he  fell  in 
love  ;  no  one  retained  any  claim  upon 
attention  after  he  was  happily  married. 
We  might,  perhaps,  be  presented  with 
a  picture  of  family  life  in  the  very  last 
chapter  of  the  third  volume.  Chil- 
dren's laughter  is  heard  in  the  corridors 
of  the  noble  home  which  enshrines  the 
loving  hearts  of  Edwin  and  Angelina. 
Children,  the  very  image  of  their  par- 
ents at  the  same  age,  lie  upon  the  lawn 
at  their  parents'  feet.  But  they  are 
mere  shadows  which  flit  before  our  gaze 
for  a  moment,  and  then  are  gone  for- 
ever. They  say  nothing,  and  do  noth- 
ing, and  seem  merely  meant  to  assure 
the  reader  that  there  is  no  fear  that  the 
ancient  families  in  which  they  have 
been  taking  such  deep  interest  are  likely 
to  lack  representatives  in  days  to  come. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Lord  By- 
ron's oft-quoted  dictum, 


Love's  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence, 
we  know  as  a  matter  of  daily  experi- 
ence that  life  is  a  very  complex  affair, 
and  that  love  as  understood  by  poets 
and  writers  of  fiction  plays  in  it  a  some- 
what subordinate  part.  Lord  Lytton 
long  ago  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
marriage  has  a  much  greater  influence 
on  life  than  love.  Men  may  or  may  not 
marry  the  woman  with  whom  they  fancy 
they  are  in  love  ;  but  if  they  marry  at 
all,  that  fact  more  than  any  other  deter- 
mines the  color  of  their  lives.  In  a 
good  many  modern  novels  the  interest 
begins  with  marriage.  In  the  compli- 
cations which  arise  children  must  play 
an  important  part,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  better  and  the  worse  char- 
acteristics of  parents  are  brought  out  in 
their  treatment  of  their  children.  There 
is  no  truer  touch  in  Thackeray  than  the 
different  way  in  which  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley and  Becky  his  wife  — nee  Sharpe  — 
treat  their  infant  son.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  show  more  clearly 
the  tender-heartedness  of  the  big,  blus- 
tering, dull-witted  soldier  who  hitherto 
has  seemed  to  have  no  soul  above  bil- 
liards and  other  games  of  chance,  and 
the  cold,  calculating  selfishness  of 
Becky,  than  in  the  scene  where  Rawdon 
plays  with  his  boy  in  the  nursery,  while 
Becky  flirts  with  the  hateful  old  Lord 
Steyne  in  the  drawing-room. 

No  picture  of  life  which  does  not 
include  children  can  be  true  to  nature 
in  a  wide  and  general  view  of  the  forces 
which  make  up  the  sum  and  substance 
of  human  existence.  Writers  of  fiction 
possessed  by  the  realistic  tendency  of 
the  age  have  felt  this  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. The  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
modern  works  of  art.  Modern  painters 
have  been  careful  to  delineate  both  the 
humorous  and  the  pathetic  side  of  child- 
life.  Let  any  one  compare  the  pictures 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  those  of  a  previous  period, 
and  he  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  in 
art  as  well  as  in  literature  children  now 
occupy  a  foremost  position.  Whether 
art  or  literature  led  the  way  in  the  new 
development  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Probably  the  change  was  simultaneous. 
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The  remarkable  thing  is  that  it  did  not 
happen  sooner.  Writers  have  always 
felt  the  need  of  new  interests  ;  it  is 
strange  that  they  did  not  long  ago  per- 
ceive that  in  children  they  could  find 
what  they  wanted.  The  beauties  of 
spring  have  never  lacked  laudation. 
Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  that 
its  glories  have  been  unduly  praised. 
We  are  a  little  jealous  for  the  glory  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Still,  we  freely 
admit  that  every  spring  is  a  recurring 
miracle,  bringing  with  it  brightness  and 
beauty  and  promise  of  a  future  better 
than  any  past.  Is  it  not  so  with  child- 
hood? It  has  unknown  possibilities  ;  it 
has  a  present  full  of  interest,  because  it 
is  as  yet  fresh  and  fair  and  unspoiled 
by  worldliness.  Nor  does  it  interest 
people  of  one  time  of  life.  The  young 
delight  in  youth.  They  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  desire  to  be  grown  up,  be- 
cause they  fancy  that  they  will  be  more 
able  to  do  as  they  like  —  delusive  idea  ! 
—  but  they  are  always  full  of  the  feeling 
that  old  age  is  a  terrible  thing.  They 
draw  towards  one  another  in  a  way  that 
now  and  again  brings  a  pang  unreason- 
able, perhaps,  to  the  hearts  of  parents 
who  have  tried  to  be  friends  and  com- 
panions of  their  children.  The  writer 
who  can  make  children  move  and  talk 
like  children  is  sure  of  their  adhesion. 
Nor  will  such  a  writer  lack  readers 
among  "  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

Let  two  grey-headed  men  who  have 
known  each  other  in  childish  days 
get  together,  and  they  will  soon  sink 
into  talk  about  their  early  days.  The 
very  memory  of  childish  merriment 
makes  them  laugh  as  they  seldom  laugh 
nowadays.  How  the  old  jokes  renew 
their  youth!  They  see  themselves  as 
they  were  some  fifty  years  ago.  They 
almost  feel  as  if  time  had  stood  still. 
Those  who  have  children  of  their  own, 
or  who  see  still  in  memory  the  figures 
of  little  ones  who  have  passed  away, 
delight  in  books  which  give  true  pictures 
of  child-life.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  literature  which  deals  with  the 
lives  of  children  has  an  enormous  sale, 
and  that  much  of  the  best  talent  of  the 
time  is  taken  up  in  producing  stories 
about  children.    Even  in  books  where 


the  main  motive  is  far  removed  from 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  childhood,  they 
come  in  to  brighten  pages  which  might 
otherwise  be  dull. 

Those  who  can  really  make  children 
talk  in  natural  fashion  know  that  the 
wit  put  into  their  mouths  need  not  be 
of  a  veiy  exalted  sort  to  evoke  laughter. 
They  know,  too,  that  the  passionate 
sorrows  of  childhood  —  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous as  a  day  in  early  spring,  and, 
like  such  storms,  brief  of  duration  — 
are  sure  to  awaken  sympathy  in  hearts 
which  are  less  ready  to  feel  acutely  the 
woes  of  maturer  life.  The  records  of 
the  bookselling  trade  prove  that  no  topic 
touches  the  public  heart  so  swiftly,  so 
surely,  and  so  continuously,  as  does 
child-life.  I  have  already,  in  the  Na- 
tional Review,  pointed  out  that  it  is  to 
women  that  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  the  best  stories  in  this  department  of 
literature.  Their  careful  attention  to 
minute  detail,  and  their  readiness  to 
reproduce  faithfully  what  many  men 
might  regard  as  mere  trivialities,  give 
to  women  a  great  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  the  young. 

In  her  own  way  Miss  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton  takes  a  high  place  in  this  class  of 
literature.  Her  children  are  nearly  al- 
ways those  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  class.  They  are  never  too  good, 
nor  are  they  monsters  of  mischief. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the 
young  people  who  play  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  "Nancy "are  hardly  chil- 
dren. Even  Tou  Tou,  of  the  thin  legs 
and  the  short  frocks,  would  scarcely  be 
kept  in  the  nursery  unless  she  belonged 
to  a  family  of  position,  one,  moreover, 
where  the  father  is  a  somewhat  terrible 
personage,  who  takes  small  pleasure  in 
the  witticisms  and  amusements  of  youth. 
In  many  homes  children,  long  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  Nancy  and  Bar- 
bara, Algy,  Bobby,  and  the  Brat,  are 
the  companions  of  their  parents,  and 
have  no  separate  life  in  nursery  or 
schoolroom.  Considering,  however,  the 
conditions  supposed  to  exist  in  Nancy's 
home,  we  feel  that  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  way  these  young  folks  talk 
and  act.  They  criticise  one  another, 
make  jokes  at  one  another's  expense, 
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hold  back  no  truth,  howsoever  unflat- 
tering, yet  thoroughly  love  one  an- 
other, and  delight  in  one  another's 
society.  All  this  is  as  true  to  nature  as 
it  is  amusing. 

Possibly  the  picture  of  Nancy's  re- 
turn, a  nineteen-year-old  bride  with  a 
bridegroom  "  who  was  at  school  with 
father,"  after  her  honeymoon,  may 
seem  a  little  overdrawn  ;  but  who  can- 
not see  Tou  Tou  as  she  "  backs  before 
her  sister  and  the  others  with  easy 
grace,"  and  "nearly  capsizes  into  a 
rabbit-hole  which,  in  her  backward 
progress,  she  has  not  perceived "  ? 
Her  quarrel  with  Bobby  is  exactly  like 
many  a  quarrel  ;  it  rises  out  of  nothing 
more  substantial  than  this.  "  We  think," 
says  Bobby,  giving  a  friendly  but  severe 
pull  to  our  youngest  sister's  outspread 
yellow  locks,  "  that  Tou  Tou  would 
adorn  the  Church.  Bishops  have  mostly 
thin  legs  :  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  admire  them  :  we  destine  Tou  Tou 
for  a  bishop's  lady."  Thereupon  fol- 
lows a  lively  fire  of  argument  between 
Bobby  and  his  sister,  she  protesting 
that  she  will  not  espouse  a  bishop,  and 
he  asseverating  that  she  shall.  It  lasts 
for  the  best  part  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  ends  by  reducing  Tou  Tou  to  tears. 
Whether  the  young  people  in  "  Nanc}?- " 
fairly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle or  not,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  Miss  Broughton  has  shown  power 
to  produce  life-like  portraits  of  children 
in  "Joan."  They  do  not  appear  early 
in  the  book.  We  should  never  make 
their  acquaintance  at  all  if  it  were  not 
that  Joan  is  compelled  to  earn  her  bread 
by  acting  as  governess  in  the  house 
which  was  once  her  home.  The  Smith- 
Deloraines  are  rich  people  —  or  rather, 
Mr.  Smith-Deloraine  is  rich — his  wife 
a  woman  of  family.  Their  children  are 
young  people  of  marked  individuality, 
as  we  learn  on  their  first  introduction  to 
us.  I  will  let  Miss  Broughton  speak  for 
herself.  "  At  the  window  sat  a  little 
boy  with  a  big  book,  supported  on  small 
crossed-knees,  bent  head,  and  hair  fall- 
ing into  his  studious  eyes,  evidently 
buried  full  five  fathom  deep  in  the 
quarto  page  before  him.  Another  boy,  a 
size  larger,  and  apparently  of  a  bent  less 


intellectual  than  practical,  has  stealthily 
climbed  upon  a  chair,  and  by  aid  of  a 
grammar  and  a  door  ajar,  is  cautiously 
arranging  a  booby-trap  for  the  reception 
of  his  sister  Faustine,  who  left  the  room 
about  ten  minutes  ago,  and  may  shortly 
be  expected  to  return." 

It  is  easy  to  see  those  boys,  easy  to 
parallel  them  in  one's  own  experience. 

I  can  fancy  that  it  is  a  voice  I  have 
often  heard  which  says  as  "the  little 
student  lifts  up  his  stooped  head,  his 
intently  wrinkled  forehead,  and  his 
shrill  voice  :  '  Miss  Dering,  why  wasn't 
Queen  Caroline  a  good  woman  ?  What 
did  she  do?  did  she  cut  off  people's 
heads  ?  '"  Very  natural  is  the  way  in 
which  the  little  lad  returns  to  the 
charge,  not  to  be  put  off  by  an  evasive 
answer. 

Rupert  and  Faustine  —  the  one  a  lazy, 
greedy,  mischievous  boy  ;  the  other  a 
worldly  little  woman  of  tender  years  — 
are  as  real  as  Monty,  the  lover  of  books. 

"  Going  to  dine  ?  "  says  Rupert  when 
Faustine  brings  mamma's  commands  to 
Joan  on  that  matter.  "  How  I  wish  I 
was  going  to  dine  !  What  a  lot  I'd  eat ! 
I'd  have  twice  of  everything  !  " 

Faustine  is  much  exercised  as  to  what 
Miss  Dering  will  wear  ;  she  has  so  few 
dresses,  whilst  mamma  has  so  many.  • 

Miss  Broughton  must  have  seen  some 
eminently  unpleasant  specimens  of  par- 
ents. Nancy's  father  has  a  cold,  cutting 
manner  to  his  children  which  renders 
him  hateful  to  them,  whilst  he  is  a  most 
charming  person  in  society.  As  for  the 
Smith-Deloraines  :  Rupert  lets  us  into 
their  home  life  a  little. 

"Papa  and  mamma  quarrelled  this 
morning,"  says  Rupert  triumphantly, 
in  the  tone  of  a  discoverer.  "They 
often  quarrel !  Do  husbands  and  wives 
always  quarrel,  Miss  Dering?  " 

Many  grown-up  people  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  description  of  Sunday  at 
the  Smith-Deloraines. 

Where  neither  father  nor  mother  takes 
any  trouble  to  make  that  day  a  pleasant 
one,  though  different  from  ordinary 
days,  it  is  doubtless  a  trying  time  to 
children. 

To  the  studious  Montacute  time 
passes  pleasantly    enough,    for    he    is 
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buried  in  a  book  from  which  he  only 
emerges  now  and  again  to  put  a  ques- 
tion as  posing  as  those  he  puts  about 
Queen  Caroline,  whose  wickedness,  he 
thinks,  must  be  because  she  wouldn't 
say  her  prayers,  though,  as  he  adds,  he 
never  "  heard  of  any  one  who  wouldn't 
except  Old  Daddy  Longlegs." 

Faustine  and  Rupert  sit  side  by  side, 
each  with  an  open  Bible,  pretending  to 
learn  texts  ;  but  scuffling,  chuckling, 
and  other  noises,  prove  that  they  are 
not  very  intent  on  their  work.  At 
length  Master  Rupert's  voice  rises  high 
and  shrill  in  this  choice  ditty  :  — 

Mr.  Lolsky  said  to  his  ugly  wife, 
I'm  going  to  the  river  to  fish  for  my  life. 
You  nasty  beast,  you  know  you  ar'n't, 
You  know  you're  going  to  gallivarnt. 

Miss  Dering  naturally  stops  this  song, 
not  very  suitable  for  any  day  of  the 
week  (to  say  nothing  of  Sunday),  though 
Rupert  assures  her  that  "  James  sings 
it  and  knows  a  great  many  more  verses." 
Rupert  rebellious,  repeating  half 
audibly  the  objectionable  words,  Faus- 
tine egging  him  on  by  nudges  and  a  dis- 
play of  inordinate  mirth,  though  she 
manages  to  keep  within  bounds  herself, 
for  fear  of  forfeiting  her  Sunday  dinner, 
—  these  will  bring  back  to  many  memo- 
ries of  their  own  childish  misdemeanors. 
For  my  own  part,  I  enjoy  Miss  Brough- 
ton's  young  folks  better  than  the  rest  of 
her  books.  They  are  —  not  only  natural 
in  themselves,  but  —  an  admirable  con- 
trast to  her  other  characters.  As  in 
"Joan,"  they  help  on  the  action  of  the 
story,  and  relieve  it  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  too  dense  gloom.  They 
are  often  intensely  funny,  and  always 
show  that  careful  attention  to  minute 
detail  which  gives  verisimilitude.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  pleasant  young  people, 
with  only  a  sufficient  dash  of  naughti- 
ness to  give  them  piquancy.  They  are 
not  given  to  sickly  sentiment,  nor  do 
they  ever  pose  as  superior  beings.  It 
is  a  good  test  of  word-painting  when  one 
can  see  the  picture  in  one's  mind's  eye. 
The  young  people  in  Miss  Broughton's 
books  are  so  vividly  portrayed  that  one 
can  not  only  see  them,  but  also  put 
names  to  them  out  of  one's  own  experi- 


ence. Though  Algy  and  Bobby,  Bar- 
bara, the  Brat,  and  Tou  Tou  have  passed 
their  first  youth  when  we  make  their 
acquaintance,  they  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  hobble-de-hoy.  As 
for  Nancy  herself  :  She  is  one  of  those 
invincibly  young  people  who  seem  as  if 
they  never  can  grow  old.  There  is  the 
flavor  of  youth  throughout  the  book. 
The  good  old  crusted  jokes,  the  mere 
hints  which  are  enough  to  bring  back 
bygone  delights,  the  very  shrugs  and 
grimaces  which  make  up  so  much  of 
childish  life  and  fun,  last  longer  in  the 
Gray  family  than  they  are  wont  to  do  in 
most.  Many  of  us,  however,  can  recall 
homes  in  which  every  member  of  the 
Gray  family  finds  a  counterpart.  As 
for  Monty,  Rupert,  and  Faustine  in 
"  Joan  :  "  I  always  think  of  them  under 
other  names,  names  of  real  children. 
This  power  of  bringing  before  the  mind 
fictitious  personages  to  whom  we  in- 
stantly give  living  shape  and  form  is 
only  possible  for  those  who  observe 
minutely,  and  can  draw  upon  a  past 
experience,  the  vivid  outlines  of  which 
have  not  faded  from  their  memory.  It 
is  in  these  minute  and  delicate  touches 
that  women  excel. 

Yery  unlike  Miss  Broughton  in  her 
pictures  of  grown-up  life,  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett  has  equal  power  in  depicting 
children.  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 
had  almost  unequalled  success.  Mrs. 
Hodgson  Burnett  has  not  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  that  success  without  annoy- 
ance. Whether  she  did  in  truth  get 
hints  from  another  book  which  was  un- 
fortunate enough  never  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  may  be  matter 
of  doubt.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
wherever  there  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett.  In  literary 
finish,  in  pathos,  in  the  delicate  touches 
which  give  harmony  and  beauty  to  the 
little  lord,  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  reigns 
supreme.  That  she  is  well  able  to  give 
to  the  world  pictures  of  child-life  which 
are  real  is  beyond  question.  "  Ha- 
worths  "  is  a  book  of  great  power.  It 
is  in  some  respects  a  very  unpleasant 
story.  I  can  imagine  many  parents 
objecting  to  their  children  reading  it ; 
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but  I  cannot  imagine  any  one  doubting 
that  "Janey  Briarly  "  is  just  such  a 
child  as  may  be  seen  to-day  in  many  a 
Lancashire  home.  She  is  as  real  as  her 
miserable,  feeble  father,  whom  she  has 
had  to  "look  after"  ever  since  she 
"wur  three  year  owd."  Her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  is  a  triumph  of 
description.  She  is  twelve  years  old, 
and  the  eldest  of  twelve  —  "a  mature 
young  person,"  whose  business-like  air 
had  attracted  Hilary.  She  had  assisted 
her  mother  in  the  rearing  of  her  family 
from  her  third  year,  and  had  apparently 
done  with  the  follies  of  youth.  She 
was  stunted  with  much  nursing,  and  her 
small  face  had  a  careworn  look. 

One  rainy  day  she  came  into  the  yard 
enveloped  in  a  large  shawl,  evidently 
her  mother's,  and  also  evidently  very 
much  in  her  way.  Her  dinner-can,  her 
beer-jug,  and  her  shawl  were  more  than 
she  could  manage. 

"Eh  !  I  am  in  a  mess,"  she  said  to 
Hilary.  "I  dunnot  know  which  way 
to  turn,  what  wi'  the  beer  and  what  wi' 
the  dinner.  I've  getten  on  mother's 
shawl,  as  she  had  afore  she  wur  wed, 
an'  th'  eends  keep  a-draggin'  an'  a- 
draggin',  an'  the  mud'U  be  the  ruin  on 
'em." 

Murdock,  the  clever  son  of  a  clever 
but  unfortunate  inventor,  takes  great 
interest  in  Janey.  Here  is  a  life-like 
bit  of  description,  of  Janey  as  she  ap- 
pears when  he  sees  her  one  Saturday  : 

"  He  found  the  little  kitchen  shining 
with  the  Saturday  '  cleaning  up.'  The 
flagged  floor  as  glaringly  spotless  as 
pipeclay  and  sandstone  could  make  it  ; 
the  brass  oven-handles  and  tin  pans  in 
a  condition  to  put  an  intruder  out  of 
countenance,  the  fire  replenished,  and 
Janey  sitting  on  a  stool  on  the  hearth 
enveloped  in  an  apron  of  her  mother's, 
and  reading  laboriously  aloud. 

"  'Eh  !  dear  me  !  '  she  exclaimed  ; 
'  it's  yo',  an'  I  am  na  fit  to  be  seen.  I 
wur  sitting  down  to  rest  a  bit.  I've 
been  doing  th'  cleaning  aw  day,  an'  I 
were  real  done  fur.' 

"  '  What's  that  you're  reading?  '  said 
Murdock. 

" '  It's  a  book  I  getten  fro'  th'  Brox- 


ton  Sunday  Skoo'.  It's  the  Mem  — 
m-e-m-o-i-r-s ' 

"  *  Memoirs,'  responded  Murdock. 

"  '  Memoyers  of  Mary  Ann  Gibbs.' 

"  '  I  don't  seem  to  have  heard  of  it 
before.' 

"'Hannot  yo?  Well,  it's  a  noice 
book,  an'  theer's  lots  more  loike  it  in 
th'  skoo'  libery  —  aw  about  Sunday- 
skoo'  scholars  as  has  consumption  an' 
th'  loike  and  reads  th'  Boible  an'  dees. 
They  aw  on  'em  dee.' 

" '  Oh  !  it's  not  very  cheerful,  is  it? ' 

"  '  Eh,  no  ;  they're  none  of  'em  cheer- 
ful, but  they're  noice  to  read.'  " 

Janey  has  plenty  of  good  sense  in  her 
twelve-year-old  head.  It  would  be  well 
if  some  of  the  people  who  pose  as 
friends  of  the  "working  man"  were  as 
wise  as  she. 

"'We've  bin  having  trouble  lately,' 
she  said.  '  Eh  !  but  I've  seed  a  lot  o' 
trouble  i'  my  day.' 

'"What's  the  trouble  now?'  Mur- 
dock asked. 

"  '  Feyther  ;  it's  alius  him.  He's 
getten  in  wi'  a  bad  lot,  an'  he's  drinking 
agen.  Seems  loike  neyther  mother  nor 
me  can  keep  him  straight  fur  aw  we 
told  him  Haworth'll  turn  him  off.  Ha- 
worth's  not  goin'  to  stand  his  drink  an' 
th'  lot  he  goes  wi'.  I  would  na  stand 
it  mysen.' 

"  '  What  lot  does  he  go  with? ' 

"  '  Eh  ! '  impatiently,  '  a  lot  o'  foo's 
as  stands  round  th'  publics  an'  grumbles 
at  th'  wages  they  get.  An'  feyther's 
one  o'  these  soft  uns  as  believes  aw  they 
hears,  an'  has  na  getten  gumption  to 
think  fur  hissen.'  " 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  un- 
like "  Janey  "  than  little  Lord  Eauntle- 
roy,  yet  there  is  likeness  in  their  very 
unlikeness.  Both  are  perfectly  simple 
and  straightforward  ;  they  say  just  what 
they  mean,  they  delight  us  by  their  lack 
of  self-consciousness.  They  look  out 
at  the  world  through  clear,  truthful 
eyes  ;  they  are  full  of  courage,  unself- 
ishness, and  faith.  Spite  of  her  hard 
up -bringing,  and  all  her  troubles  with 
"feyther,"  Janey  has  not  lost  heart. 
Both  are  true  under  the  conditions 
which  surround  them.    One  is  a  child 
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of  the  people  knowing  a  woman's  wor- 
ries whilst  little  better  than  a  baby. 
The  other  is  a  born  aristocrat  who  has 
breathed  the  democratic  air  of  a  repub- 
lic before  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere  of  deference  supposed  to  be 
due  to  a  lord.  Compared  with  many 
other  pictures  of  child -life,  one  is  struck 
with  the  fact  that  one  has  in  Fauntleroy 
a  full-length  portrait.  There  is  nothing 
vague  and  shadowy  about  him.  We 
see  and  know  him  as  if  he  were  our 
own.  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  book 
which  is  not  the  brighter  for  his  pres- 
ence. All  other  characters  are  subor- 
dinate to  his.  His  grandfather  has  for 
us  an  entirely  new  interest  when  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  child  who 
never  for  a  moment  doubts  his  good- 
ness. The  old  man  stands  out  clear 
and  sharp  before  us  ;  but  the  interest 
we  take  in  him  is  wholly  due  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  little 
lad  who  so  confidently  goes  quite  close 
to  him  and  says  "Are  you  the  earl? 
I'm  your  grandson,  you  know,  that  Mr. 
Havisham  brought.  I'm  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy." 

So  it  is  all  through  ;  every  other  char- 
acter, even  the  mother  herself,  sweet  as 
she  is,  gains  reflected  glory  from  the 
child  who  is  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
brimful  of  what  is  most  charming  in 
childhood. 

Such  a  child,  unspoiled  by  flattery, 
unable  even  to  think  evil  of  others, 
ready  to  show  affection  to  all,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  love  of  every  one  about  him, 
would  be  impossible  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

His  perfect  health,  his  American 
training,  his  mother's  judicious  manage- 
ment no  less  than  the  qualities  he  has 
inherited  from  his  father,  render  him  as 
natural  as  he  is  delightful.  Whether 
we  see  him  seated  with  Mr.  Hobbs  in 
the  store,  assuring  him  "  If  I  have  to 
be  an  earl,  there's  one  thing  I  can  try 
to  do,  I  can  try  to  be  a  good  one.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  if  there  is 
ever  to  be  another  war  with  America,  I 
shall  try  to  stop  it  ;  "  or  amusing  the 
passengers  on  board  ship  by  sayings 
learned  from  the  sailors,  such  as  "  Shiver 
my  timbers,  it's  a  cold  day  !  "  or  seated 


at  table  with  his  grandfather  ;  or  assur- 
ing Higgins,  much  to  that  worthy  man's 
astonishment,  "  My  grandfather  was 
very  sorry  about  your  children  having 
the  scarlet  fever  ;  "  or  learning  to  ride  ; 
it  is  always  the  little  lord  who  enchains 
our  attention. 

Probably  no  one  child  ever  combined 
so  much  sweetness  and  strength  ;  yet 
he  delights  us  because  he  is  just  what 
we  should  like  a  child  of  our  own  to  be. 

There  is  wonderful  charm  in  "  Boo- 
ties' Baby  ;  "  but  the  interest  of  the 
book  does  not  lie  in  the  baby.  It  is  in 
Booties  himself.  The  baby  brings  out 
his  fine,  manly  qualities.  It  shows  him 
able  to  bear  chaff  without  vexation,  to 
dare  slander  without  fear,  to  do  all  sorts 
of  troublesome  things  to  preserve  a  child 
that  has  no  claim  on  him  from  a  prison 
or  a  workhouse. 

Mignon  is  a  capital  foil  to  the  big  sol- 
diers of  the  "Scarlet  Lancers."  But 
never  in  her  early  days  does  she  stand 
out  as  a  real  personage  whom  we  know 
and  love.  There  is  something  shadowy 
about  her  ;  she  is  a  fair  vision,  not  ordi- 
nary flesh  and  blood.  More  real  to  my 
mind,  though  merging  on  burlesque,  is 
Jack  Henderson,  the  soldier's  daughter. 
She  and  her  companion  Polly  Arm- 
strong may  be  met  any  day  in  a  barrack 
square,  or  in  any  court  of  a  large  town. 

"  Jack's  "  gratitude  to  "  the  Capt'n  " 
for  his  influence  in  rescuing  her  from 
her  stepmother's  ill-usage,  her  desire  to 
do  something  to  show  it,  her  indigna- 
tion when  Polly  suggests  that  Captain 
Lucy  can't  do  less  than  "  tip  her  a  bob  " 
for  the  antimacassar  she  has  made  with 
such  infinite  trouble  as  a  present  to  her 
beloved  Capt'n,  her  bitter  jealousy  of 
Mignon,  resulting  in  her  pushing  that 
young  lady  into  the  river  in  a  moment 
of  unbridled  rage,  are  all  excellently 
portrayed. 

Not  less  true  to  life  is  the  picture  of 
Houp-La,  the  circus  boy  who  is  rescued 
from  the  bullying  master  of  the  ring  by 
Captain  Ferrers.  The  story  of  the  res- 
cue is  brief,  dramatic,  amusing.  But 
here  again  it  is  Ferrers  himself  who  is 
the  hero. 

"'Where  did  you  pick  him  up?' 
I  asked  Lucv. 
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"  *  Down  at  the  circus.  That  brute 
Frisco  was  teaching  him  a  new  trapeze 
trick  by  the  aid  of  that  whip.  I  stopped 
him,  and  brought  young  Houp-La 
away.' 

"  '  Of  course,'  murmured  Lucy  ;  '  and 
how  did  the  elegant  Frisco  come  off  ?  ' 

" '  I  wolloped  'im,'  put  in  young 
Houp-La. 

'"Ah  !  wolloped  him,  did  he?  and 
what  did  Mr.  Frisco  say  to  that  ?  ' 

" '  'Owled,'  answered  the  boy  terse- 
ly." 

There  is  very  real  beauty  and  pathos 
in  the  story  of  Houp-La's  death.  He 
dies  for  the  master  he  loves  so  well. 

It  is  not  by  way  of  depreciating  the 
excellence  of  "  John  Strange  Winter's  " 
stories  that  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  her  children  are  not  the  main  inter- 
est in  her  books.  They  play  an  impor- 
tant, but  not  the  most  important,  part. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  do  not  engross 
our  attention.  They  are  extremely 
amusing  without  being  the  main  ele- 
ment of  interest.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  Mrs.  E wing's  books.  To  my 
mind  they  stand  out  as  supreme  in  their 
faithfulness  to  nature.  No  one  of  her 
books  simply  as  a  book  will  be  regarded, 
I  imagine,  as  equal  to  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  ;  "  but  as  depicting  child- 
life  they  are  superior,  because  the  chil- 
dren are  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
the  children  of  e very-day  life.  She, 
like  Mrs.  Stannard,  delights  in  the  life 
of  camp  and  barrack  ;  she  knows  the 
British  soldier  well.  She  depicts  him 
faithfully  ;  but  he  is  always  subordinate 
to  her  true  heroes  or  heroines  —  the 
children.  We  are  not  always  within 
the  sound  of  the  beat  of  the  drum. 
Scarlet  coats  do  not  always  dazzle  our 
eyes.  Barrack-room  wit  is  sparingly 
introduced.  These  things  are  found 
in  Mrs.  Ewing's  book  ;  but  they  are 
subsidiary,  not  (as  is  the  case  with  Mrs. 
Stannard' s)  of  the  first  importance. 

The  children  are  central  figures  of 
the  picture  ;  grown-up  people  are  in  the 
background. 

These  latter  are  by  no  means  vague 
and  shadowy  ;  but  they  serve  merely  to 
bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  little  ones. 
Thackeray  says,  somewhere   or  other, 


that  boys  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
free  from  self -consciousness,  pride  of 
birth,  and  worldliness,  but  that  nowhere 
are  these  foibles  more  apparent  than  at 
a  public  school.  Toadyism  begins  at  a 
very  early  age.  Absolute  simplicity  is 
the  product  of  wide  experience  of  the 
world  rather  than  the  attribute  of  youth. 
Mrs.  Ewing  does  not  forget  this  fact. 
Her  children  are  by  no  means  little 
angels.  They  have  their  full  share  of 
faults.  The  children  in  "A  Flat  Iron 
for  a  Farthing  "  are  all  human.  Regie, 
like  many  other  little  boys,  would  have 
had  no  objection  to  "play  at  dolls" 
with  Polly  and  his  other  cousins,  "  but, 
on  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that 
boys  could  not  'play  at  dolls,'  the  only 
part  assigned  to  him  was  to  take  the 
doll's  dirty  clothes  to  and  from  an  imag- 
inary wash  in  a  miniature  wheelbar- 
row." He  is,  however,  well  able  to 
bear  a  hand  in  the  "  Parcels  Post," 
which  these  ingenious  young  people 
founded  long  before  the  day  of  the  use- 
ful institution  now  known  by  that  name. 
Living  in  a  London  house,  the  children 
find  much  fun  in  looking  out  of  the 
nursery  window,  which,  fortunately  for 
them,  is  well  barred,  or  they  would  as- 
suredly have  fallen  into  the  area  below. 
"One  day,  when  the  window  was 
slightly  open,  and  Polly  and  I  were 
hanging  on  the  window-ledge,  a  bit  of 
paper  which  was  rolled  up  in  Polly's 
hand  escaped  from  her  grasp  and  rolled 
down  into  the  street."  To  their  great 
delight,  a  portly  passer-by  picked  up 
the  document,  and  carefully  examined 
it.  Hence  arose  the  "Parcels  Post." 
Bits  of  cinder  were  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  writing  paper  —  secured  with 
string  —  and  dropped  down  into  the 
street.  It  was  a  breathless  moment 
when  they  fell  through  space  like  shoot- 
ing stars  ;  it  was  a  triumph  if  they 
cleared  the  area  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
crown  of  all  came  when  a  passer-by 
opened  the  parcel,  and  was  roused  to 
unspeakable  disgust  and  disappointment 
at  finding  what  it  contained. 

Alas  !  one  day  "  an  elderly  gentleman 
very  precisely  dressed  with  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  a  very  well-brushed 
hat,"  was  passing  by.     "Pop,  the  cin- 
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der  fell  on  his  beaver  from  which  it 
rebounded  to  his  feet."  He  opens  the 
parcel,  looks  up,  catches  the  eye  of 
Regie  and  Polly,  who  exclaim,  "Oh! 
dear  I  it's  the  old  gentleman  next  door  !  " 
Fear  takes  possession  of  the  offenders  ; 
they  tremble  whenever  the  front  door- 
bell rings.  But  retribution  comes,  as  it 
is  wont  to  do,  in  unexpected  form.  One 
evening  a  large  paper  parcel  addressed 
to  the  two  children  comes  in. 

" '  It's  very  carefully  done  up,'  said 
Regie,  cutting  the  second  string. 

" '  It  must  be  something  nice,'  said 
Polly  decisively  ;  '  that's  why  it's  taken 
such  care  of.'  " 

Wrapper  after  wrapper  is  taken  off  — 
at  length  a  box  is  found  —  the  lid  is 
with  difficulty  lifted  —  then  among  a 
quantity  of  shavings  a  neatly  folded 
white  paper  parcel  is  found.  "And 
inside  the  parcel  was  a  cinder." 

The  wonderful  thing  to  my  mind  is 
that  Mrs.  Ewing  knew  boys  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  she  knew  girls.  If  I 
were  given  to  finding  out  that  every- 
body plagiarizes,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  and  Tom  Sawyer,  was  found 
in  "A  Great  Emergency."  The  bril- 
liant imagination  of  Fred  Johnson, 
whose  grandfather,  the  sea-captain,  was 
a  never-ending  source  of  inspiration, 
rouses  his  friend  Charlie  to  a  desire  to  do 
great  deeds,  and,  as  a  beginning,  to  run 
away  from  school.  Their  plans,  their 
talk  about  them,  their  flight,  their  jour- 
ney in  the  canal  boat ;  Fred's  faint- 
heartedness when  dinner  and  supper 
didn't  come  with  their  wonted  regular- 
ity ;  Charlie's  own  timidity  when  night 
is  coming  on  near  London,  and  Fred 
remarks,  "  London's  an  awful  place  for 
robbers  and  murders,  you  know  ;  "  their 
adventures  in  trying  to  reach  the  docks 
and  get  on  board  as  stowaways,  and 
their  ignominious  return  home,  are  in 
their  way  not  inferior  to  the  more  pro- 
longed and  detailed  adventures  of  those 
other  lads,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
living  far  from  railways  and  telegraph 
offices. 

One  may  say  of  all  Mrs.  Ewing' s  boys 
what  his  Aunt  Jemima  says  of  Jacka- 
napes.    "You  are  —  in  short,  you  are 


a  boy,  Jackanapes."  Yes ;  whether 
wilfully  naughty,  like  the  eldest  Master 
Johnson,  "  sitting  in  a  puddle  on  pur- 
pose, in  his  new  nankeen  skeleton  suit," 
or  too  eager  to  show  their  manliness,  as 
when  Jackanapes  comes  to  his  aunt  and 
says,  sobbing,  "I'm  afraid,  if  you 
please,  I'm  very  much  afraid,  that  Tony 
Johnson  is  dying  in  the  churchyard." 

Miss  Jessamine  was  just  beginning  to 
be  distracted  when  she  smelt  Jacka- 
napes. "  You  naughty,  naughty  boys  ! 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you've 
been  smoking  ?  "  "  Not  pipes,"  urged 
Jackanapes;  "upon  my  honor,  aunty, 
not  pipes.  Only  segars,  like  Mr.  John- 
son's !  and  only  made  of  brown  paper, 
with  a  very  little  tobacco  from  the  shop 
inside  them."  Or  riding  on  merry-go- 
rounds —  to  their  real  misery,  though 
they  profess  to  enjoy  it  very  much  —  or 
bragging  about  their  fathers  —  or  mak- 
ing fun  of  one  another  at  school  —  the 
boys  are  always  boys.  Healthy,  manly, 
English  lads,  for  the  most  part,  not  free 
from  foibles,  but  fine  fellows  at  heart. 
Possibly  a  man  might  have  written 
"  Jackanapes  ;  "  but  I  know  no  book 
like  it  by  a  man.  Take,  for  example, 
the  scene  where  Master  Jackanapes  first 
meets  his  grandfather,  the  general.  He 
has  had  many  instructions  as  to  his  be- 
havior in  the  presence  of  that  terrible 
person,  but  now  "  began  to  feel  more  at 
ease  with  his  grandfather,  and  disposed 
to  talk  confidentially  with  him,  as  he 
did  with  the  postman." 

"'Monstrous  pretty  place  this,'  said 
the  general,  looking  out  on  the  Green. 

" l  You  should  see  it  in  fair  week, 
sir,'  said  Jackanapes,  shaking  his  yel- 
low mop,  and  leaning  back  in  one  of  the 
two  Chippendale  armchairs  in  which 
they  sat. 

"'A  fine  time  that,  eh? 'said  the 
general,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  left  eye 
(the  other  was  glass). 

"Jackanapes  shook  his  hair  once 
more. 

"  '  I  enjoyed  this  last  one  the  best  of 
all,'  he  said.     '  I'd  so  much  money.' 

" '  By  George  !  it's  not  a  common 
complaint  in  these  bad  times.  How 
much  had  ye  ?  ' 

"  '  I'd  two  shillings.     A  new  shilling 
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aunty  gave  me,  and  eleven-pence  I'd 
saved  up,  and  a  penny  from  the  postman 

—  sir  ! '  added  Jackanapes,  with  a  jerk, 
having  forgotten  it. 

'"And  how  did  ye  spend  it  —  sir  V 
inquired  the  general. 

"  Jackanapes  spread  his  ten  fingers  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  shut  his  eyes 
that  he  might  count  the  more  conscien- 
tiously. '  Watchstand  for  aunty,  three- 
pence ;  trumpet  for  myself,  two-pence  ; 
that's  five-pence.  Ginger-nuts  for 
Tony,  two-pence,  and  a  mug  with  a 
grenadier  on  for  the  postman  ;  that's 
eleven-pence.  Shooting-gallery  a  pen- 
ny ;  that's  a  shilling.  Giddy -go-round, 
a  penny ;  that's  one  and  a  penny. 
Treating  Tony,  one  and  two-pence. 
Flying-boats  —  Tony  paid  for  himself 

—  a  penny  ; '  "  and  so  on,  just  exactly 
as  small  boys  do  reckon,  but  as  few  men 
would  remember  that  they  do. 

Nor  less  life-like  is  it  when,  on  the 
general's  asking  him  whether  he  ever 
wants  money  at  other  than  fair  times, 
he  replies,  "  '  If  I  could  have  as  much 
as  I  want  I  should  know  what  to  buy.' 

"  '  And  how  much  do  you  want  if  you 
could  get  it  ?  ' 

"'Wait  a  minute,  sir,  till  I  think 
what  two-pence  from  fifteen  pounds 
leaves.  Two  from  nothing  you  can't, 
but  borrow  twelve.  Two  from  twelve, 
ten,  and  carry  one.  Please  remember 
ten,  sir,  when  I  ask  you.  One  from 
nothing  you  can't  ;  borrow  twenty. 
One  from  twenty,  nineteen  and  carry 
one.  One  from  fifteen,  fourteen.  Four- 
teen pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  — 
what  did  I  tell  you  to  remember  ?  ' 

"  '  Ten,'  said  the  general. 

"'Fourteen  pounds,  nineteen  shil- 
lings, and  ten-pence,  then,  is  what  I 
want.' 

"  '  Bless  my  soul,  what  for  ?  ' 

"  *  To  buy  Lollo  with.  Lollo  means 
red,  sir.  The  gipsy's  red-haired  pony, 
sir — you  should  see  his  coat  in  the  sun- 
shine—  but  he's  a  racer,  and  the  gipsy 
wants  fifteen  pounds  for  him.'  " 

Jackanapes,  like  most  of  Mrs.  E wing's 
children,  has  moral  purpose.  He  is  a 
hero  from  the  very  first.  It  is  therefore 
in  keeping  with  his  character  that  he 
should   sacrifice  his  life  for  his  friend 


Tony  Johnson.  Such  books  do  much 
more  than  amuse.  They  keep  alive  the 
divine  fire  of  noble  resolve  and  splendid 
self-abnegation.  In  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  literature  so  far  as  it 
regards  children,  we  need  to  remember 
that,  for  the  most  part,  even  when  no 
didactic  purpose  is  apparently  present, 
it  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist.  This 
is  notably  the  case  with  Mrs.  Ewing's 
books. 

She  was  far  too  well  acquainted  with 
what  children  really  are  to  make  them 
perfect,  nor  did  she  forget  that  circum- 
stances have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
character.  The  evil  effects  of  over- 
indulgence, even  on  a  fine  and  beautiful 
nature,  are  admirably  brought  out  in 
"  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life."  No  one 
who  had  not  known  pain  of  body  and  its 
effect  on  temper  could  have  brought  out 
so  clearly  how  evil  its  effect  may  be  un- 
less some  teaching  of  a  really  religious 
kind  acts  as  a  corrective. 

The  picture  of  Leonard  tearing  up  his 
father's  papers  because  he  is  in  a  tem- 
per, and  then  beating  his  nurse  Jemima 
with  his  crutch  because  she  has  trodden 
on  Sweep's  foot,  is  not  merely  art  of  a 
high  type  ;  but  it  is  also  moral  teaching 
of  most  valuable  kind.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  true  art  must  ever  be  allied 
with  moral  teachings,  because  in  human 
life  every  lapse  from  right  brings  its 
own  punishment.  The  sort  of  talk  to 
which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  treats  his  read- 
ers is,  in  my  judgment,  as  false  to  the 
facts  of  life  as  it  is  subversive  of  true 
morality.  No  one  ever  acted  a  noble 
part  without  making  the  world  better 
and  himself  happier.  It  is  not  only 
touching  and  pathetic  to  hear  the  beau- 
tiful boy  who  has  been  maimed  for  life 
asking  "  the  V.  C."  whether  he  thinks 
that "  if  I  could  try  very  hard  and  think 
of  poor  Jemima  as  well  as  myself,  and 
keep  brave  in  spite  of  feeling  miserable, 
that  then  (particularly  as  I  shan't  be 
very  long  before  I  do  die)  it  would  be  as 
good  as  if  I'd  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Uncle 
Rupert,  and  fought  bravely  when  the 
battle  was  against  me,  and  cheered  on 
my  men,  though  I  knew  I  could  never 
come  out  of  it  alive.  Do  you  think  it 
could  count  up  to  that  ?    Do  you  f    Oh, 
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do  answer  me,  and  don't  stroke  my 
head  !  I  get  so  impatient.  You've 
been  in  battles do  you  ?  " 

It  is  art  of  the  highest  kind,  because 
it  is  nature  ennobled  by  high  purpose. 
Mrs.  Ewing  shows  that  she  understands 
both  the  imperfection  of  human  nature 
and  the  power  of  real  religion.  She 
never  preaches.  There  are  no  bits 
which  a  young  reader  is  likely  to  skip 
because  they  seem  like  a  sermon.  In 
this  it  seems  to  me  that  she  proves  her- 
self more  artistic  than  the  writers  who 
represent  children  as  good  and  unselfish, 
although  they  have  no  knowledge  —  so 
far  as  we  are  told  —  of  anything  higher 
than  earthly  motives. 

I  am  indeed  amazed  at  the  absolute 
truthfulness  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
her  children.  John  Broom  in  "  Lob- 
lie-by-the-Eire  "  is  just  what  one  might 
expect,  remembering  that  he  is  by  birth 
a  vagrant.  Not  even  George  Eliot 
could  have  touched  off  John  Broom  as 
an  infant  more  realistically  than  does 
Mrs.  Ewing. 

John  Broom  sitting  "  as  good  as 
gold,"  when  in  truth  he  has  taken  off 
his  shoes  and  put  them  in  the  pig 
trough,  or  plucking  the  flowers  with  in- 
tense delight  at  the  sound  the  stalks 
make  when  they  are  torn  off,  and  then 
going  with  his  hands  full  of  the  flowers, 
and  announcing  "  John  Broom  is  a  very 
naughty  boy,"  is  just  as  natural  as  the 
same  John  when  he  dodges  the  sentinels 
to  take  in  liquor  to  the  handsome  Scotch 
soldier.  The  virtues  of  a  vagrant  who, 
though  he  cannot  conquer  his  instinc- 
tive love  of  variety,  motion,  adventure, 
has  still  his  kindly  feelings  strongly  de- 
veloped, are  admirably  portrayed.  It  is 
in  this  ability  to  see  how  in  the  very 
good  there  is  yet  some  weakness  —  even 
Madam  Liberality  is  not  wholly  free 
from  failings  —  and  in  those  who  are  on 
the  downward  path  something  which 
can  respond  to  kindly  effort  in  their 
behalf,  that  Mrs.  Ewing's  books  seem 
to  me  so  thoroughly  real  and  healthy. 
I  have  not  dealt  with  books  like  "  Tom 
Brown  "  and  "  Eric  ;  "  for  they  are  pic- 
tures of  school-life  rather  than  of  child- 
hood pure  and  simple.  Nor  have  I 
thought  that  the  stories  which  detail  the 


adventures  of  boys  —  delightful  as  boys 
find  them  —  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vast 
mass  of  literature  devoted  to  children 
which,  together  with  much  that  is 
feeble  if  not  foolish,  has  in  it  much  lit- 
erary talent. 

Mrs.  Walton's  books  are  always  fresh 
and  delightful.  They  are  very  distinc- 
tively religious  —  their  aim  and  object 
is  to  show  the  power  of  real  religion  in 
children  ;  but  they  are  never  mawkish. 
They  are  wonderfully  life-like,  and 
often  so  pathetic  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  read  them  aloud.  Any  assembly 
of  women  who  have  children  of  their 
own  will  be  pretty  sure  to  need  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  pocket-handkerchief 
when  such  a  story  as  "Whiter  than 
Snow  "  is  read  to  it.  Miss  Tucker,  bet- 
ter known  as  A.L.O.E.,  has  written 
capital  stories  for  the  young.  But  these 
and  a  whole  host  of  others  are  not  so 
much  books  in  which  children  play  an 
important  part  as  books  written  spe- 
cially for  children.  It  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  prove  (1)  that  the  part  played  by 
children  in  modern  literature  is  a  new 
thing  ;  and  (2)  that  in  such  literature 
women  far  surpass  men  ;  and  (though 
this  is  only  an  incidental  issue)  I  think 
I  have  shown  that  by  both  old  and 
young  the  new  departure  is  received 
with  delight.  So  long  as  child-life  is 
treated  in  an  artistic  manner,  so  long 
will  it  —  not  only  insure  a  large  circle 
of  readers,  but  —  have  a  most  whole- 
some influence. 

If  children  are  happier,  for  the  most 
part,  in  this  age  than  they  have  ever 
been  before  ;  if  their  training  is,  thougli 
less  severe,  more  likely  on  the  whole  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them  ;  if 
both  in  study  and  in  play  they  are 
treated  more  wisely  than  was  once  wont 
to  be  the  case  ;  if  they,  like  Leonard, 
can  say,  "  I  am  Icetus  sorte  mea,"  and 
have,  indeed,  in  these  days  "  a  goodly 
heritage,"  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  fears, 
anxieties,  hopes  and  aspirations,  their 
follies  and  wisdom,  have  been  so  admi- 
rably depicted  by  writers,  who  command 
our  attention,  that  we  have  learned  how 
to  treat  them  more  gently,  more  sympa- 
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thetically,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
firmly,  than  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  the 
case,  generally,  since  children's  voices 
were  heard  in  the  land. 

H.  Sutton. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SWANTON  MILL. 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  this  review 
a  year  or  two  ago  I  committed  myself 
to  the  statement  that  Norfolk  had  never 
produced  a  poet  or  novelist ; x  that  in 
East  Anglia  there  was  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  anything  like  romance  or 
that  which  we  understand  by  sentiment ; 
that  "  we  have  no  local  songs  or  ballads, 
no  traditions  of  valor  or  nobleness,  no 
legends  of  heroism  or  chivalry,"  and 
that  "the  temperament  of  the  sons  of 
Arcady  is  strangely  callous  to  all  the 
softer  and  gentler  emotions." 

I  have  been  rather  severely  taken  to 
task  in  some  quarters  for  this  expression 
of  opinion  ;  but  my  critics  have  never 
been  able  to  produce  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  I  was  wrong.  In  the  main  the 
verdict  is  a  true  one.  I  still  hold  that 
a  the  temperament  of  the  sons  of  Arcady 
is  strangely  callous  to  the  softer  and 
gentler  emotions,"  and  that  in  the  main 
there  is  among  them  no  poetic  senti- 
ment and  no  romantic  passion.  But 
though  it  be  true  in  the  main,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  that,  among  that  mixed 
multitude,  in  which  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  elements  have  been  some- 
what curiously  blended  with  other  ele- 
ments which  we  may  call  what  we 
please,  and  among  whom  a  certain  un- 
demonstrative stolidity  and  reticence  is 
a  marked  characteristic,  there  lurks  un- 
der the  surface  more  romance  than  I 
had  given  them  credit  for.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  that  it  is  not  so  much 
because  these  people  are  incapable  of 
tenderness  and  heroism  as  because  they 
hate  talking  about  it,  that  Norfolk  ex- 
hibits so  strange  a  dearth  of  legends, 
songs,  or  hagiology.  Going  in  and  out 
among  them,  I  find  more  fragments  of 
family  history  than  I  had  expected  to 

1  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  not  strictly  of  Norfolk 
descent. 


meet  with,  which  go  far  to  prove  this  ; 
and  though  these  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  scraps  and  wreckage,  yet  the 
cumulative  evidence  is  increasing  upon 
me,  and  I  should  rejoice  if,  on  re- 
consideration, I  should  find  myself 
compelled  to  pass  a  less  melancholy 
judgment  upon  the  people  who  have 
received  me  not  unkindly  and  among 
whom  it  is  my  lot  to  live. 

Meanwhile  I  have  thought  it  only  fair 
that  the  following  narrative  of  facts 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  bit 
by  bit  during  the  last  few  years  should 
be  made  public.  It  is  a  tale  that  will 
soon  be  quite  forgotten  unless  it  be  put 
on  record  ;  and  though  I  have  a  morbid 
dislike  to  being  accounted  a  mere  story- 
teller, and  a  certain  horror  of  a  clergy- 
man pandering  to  the  prevailing  taste 
of  readers  whose  first  and  last  desire  it  is 
to  be  amused,  I  yield  to  the  importunity 
of  some  whose  advice  has  rarely  led  me 
wrong,  and  give  to  the  world,  if  the 
world  cares  to  have  it,  one  more  of 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

If  the  story  be  pronounced,  after  all, 
a  vapid  sort  of  romance,  I  can  only  re- 
ply that  it  is  the  best  I  have  to  offer. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  seem 
very  easy  for  a  writer  of  fiction  to  have 
constructed  out  of  such  materials  a 
work  of  art  wherein  the  facts  should 
fall  into  their  proper  places  as  subordi- 
nate incidents  in  a  drama  with  a  well- 
constructed  plot  —  again,  I  have  only 
to  answer  that  I  am  not  ambitious  of 
joining  the  great  army  of  modern  nov- 
elists whose  gift  of  making  so  much  out 
of  so  little  I  sometimes  envy  and  always 
admire.  That  gift  has  not  been  be- 
stowed on  me.  The  tragic  and  pathetic 
sides  of  life  are  so  constantly  turned  on 
us  whose  daily  duties  bring  us  into 
close  relations  with  the  sorrowing  and 
the  dying,  that  I  for  one  have  a  shrink- 
ing from  dwelling  upon  the  more  friv- 
olous scenes  and  circumstances  which 
form  the  staple  of  other  men's  lives. 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  story 
of  a  career  which  from  first  to  last  is 
one  long  tragedy  comes  to  my  knowl- 
edge, I  cannot  free  myself  from  the 
sombre  hues  which  color  every  incident 
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in  my  own  mind.  I  cannot  relieve  the 
shadows  with  lighter  touches  as  others 
can.  I  am  a  mere  prosaic  annalist  or 
chronicler  ;  I  can  but  speak  as  I  know. 

As  you  drive  down  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Swanton  Church,  with  its  tower 
rising  up  so  tall  and  self-asserting,  a 
landmark  to  the  country  round,  you  see 
the  river  Wensum  winding  "  at  its  own 
sweet  will "  through  the  rich  meadows 
in  the  plain  yonder,  with  many  a  turn 
and  bend,  while  the  swans  are  sailing 
on  its  surface  and  the  cattle  loitering 
lazily  in  the  marshes,  and  the  great 
house  with  its  woods  and  park  on  the 
high  ground,  and  its  long  range  of  con- 
servatories glittering  in  the  sun.  When 
you  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the 
road  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  and 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  just 
before  you  reach  the  bridge  you  find 
yourself  in  face  of  one  of  those  captivat- 
ing little  bits  of  landscape  which  the 
artist  always  loves  to  dwell  on,  and 
which  I  never  pass  without  thinking, 
"  What  a  picture  Constable  would  have 
made  of  that !  " 

There  is  the  old  mill-dam  and  the  old 
mill-pool.  Far  away  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  follow  it,  smooth,  hushed, 
glassy,  you  might  almost  think  it  mo- 
tionless till  it  reaches  the  dam  ;  and 
then,  with  sudden,  gentle  leap,  it  tum- 
bles down  a  humble  cataract  into  the 
pool  below  ;  and  there  so  restless  are 
the  bubbles  and  the  foam  that  you  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  the  eddying  water 
is  inanimate.  Behind  the  gabled  house , 
where  in  old  days  the  miller  lived,  there 
are  poplars  and  willows  and  alders. 
Sometimes  the  water -ousels  may  be 
singing  in  the  reeds,  and  sometimes  you 
may  see  a  team  of  horses  just  taken  to 
the  watering-place,  or  an  angler  casting 
his  fly  for  the  trout  that  rise  and  flash 
only  to  laugh  at  him.  You  see  all  this 
as  you  take  the  turn  in  the  road,  and  if 
you  are  wise  you  check  your  horse  and 
muse,  for  it  is  a  sight  to  gaze  at.  You 
expect  to  see  the  mill,  but  there  is  no 
mill  there  ;  it  was  pulled  down  many  a 
long  year  ago,  though  they  still  call  it 
Swanton  Mill ;  and  peradventure  an 
idle  wish  comes  upon  you  that  the  old 


mill  were   still    standing.     But  it  has 
gone. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
mill  was  in  full  work,  and  it  was  worked 
as  a  paper-mill  and  they  drove  a  fair 
trade  there.  The  business  was  managed 
for  the  executors  of  a  former  proprietor 
by  a  Yorkshireman  who  in  prehistoric 
ages  had  dropped  down  from  the  north- 
ern skies,  none  could  tell  how,  and  had 
speedily  shown  his  great  capacity,  and 
gradually  got  the  direction  of  the  whole 
concern  into  his  own  hands.  His  name 
was  Singleton  Gidlow.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  stature  and  great  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  ;  he  had  a  family  of  three 
girls  and  a  boy.  When  my  story  opens 
he  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and  the 
loss  had  embittered  him.  Always  a 
hard  man,  he  became  morose  and  irri- 
table, and  his  children  were  afraid  of 
him.  The  eldest  daughter  was  a  girl 
of  seventeen  ;  she  kept  the  house,  the 
younger  sisters  helping  her  in  her  do- 
mestic duties  ;  the  brother  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school  and  only  lived  at  the 
mill  in  holiday  time.  Trade  was  carried 
on  in  those  days  very  differently  from 
now.  Gidlow  was  his  own  traveller, 
and  was  very  frequently  away  taking 
orders  for  his  paper  from  Lincolnshire 
to  Essex,  and  one  of  his  fancies  was 
always  to  drive  a  pair  of  mules  tandem. 
His  neighbors  were  constantly  prophe- 
sying that  he  would  come  to  grief  some 
day ;  that  mules  were  cantankerous 
brutes  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that  Gidlow 
was  a  "  silly-consighted "  man  who 
thought  he  could  tame  anything  ;  and, 
though  undeniably  the  mules  were 
mastered  by  him  and  it  was  suspected 
that  "he  knew  how  to  whisper  'em," 
yet  they'd  get  the  mastery  of  him  some 
day  or  assuredly  kick  the  brains  out  of 
one  of  those  daughters  of  his,  "  for  all 
they  was  tarred  with  the  same  brush  " 
and  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  their 
father's  spirit.  In  very  truth,  they 
were  full-blooded,  fearless,  passionate 
lasses  —  Hannah,  the  eldest,  haughtily 
domineering,  and  assuming  all  the  airs 
of  a  grown  woman  over  her  sisters,  who 
were  respectively  one  and  two  years  her 
juniors,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
submit  to  her  authority. 
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The  trade  at  the  mills  was  brisk  and 
required  the  employment  of  several 
horses  ;  the  office  of  stable-keeper  was 
an  important  and  responsible  office,  and 
he  who  held  it  had  a  great  deal  thrown 
upon  his  hands,  and  required  to  be  a 
man  of  resource  and  some  force  of  char- 
acter. A  day  or  two  after  Gidlow  had 
started  on  one  of  his  long  journeys,  the 
stable-keeper  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand were  out  together  breaking  in  a 
young  horse  who  had  shown  signs  of 
very  unusual  viciousness.  No  one  could 
tell  how  it  happened,  but  the  brute 
seems  to  have  run  away.  It  was  late 
on  one  autumn  evening  —  the  workmen 
were  just  knocking  off  work,  when  they 
saw  the  trap  come  tearing  down  the 
road  from  Bawdeswell,  the  drivers  hav- 
ing lost  all  control  of  the  furious  animal, 
which  swerved  just  as  it  reached  Swan- 
ton  Bridge,  went  crashing  against  the 
great  timber  post  that  stood  there, 
swerved  again,  and  leapt  clear  into  the 
stream,  carrying  the  gig  and  the  drivers 
with  him.  Both  men  were  killed,  one 
of  them  being  simply  drowned,  the 
other  with  his  skull  frightfully  smashed 
by  a  kick  from  the  maddened  horse  as 
he  was  clambering  up  the  bank.  Young 
Hannah  Gidlow  came  out,  bare-headed 
but  resolute.  Everybody  else  had  lost 
all  presence  of  mind.  The  only  thing 
saved  from  the  accident  was  the  horse; 
the  gig  and  wheels  had  broken  away 
and  were  in  the  Wensum.  The  colt, 
trembling  with  vice  and  terror,  was 
caught  by  a  young  fellow  named  Wil- 
liam Gant,  who,  without  uttering  a  sin- 
gle word,  led  the  animal  gently  into  the 
stable,  where  he  saw  to  his  wounds  — 
for  of  course  he  was  badly  cut  and 
scarred — rubbed  him  dry,  tied  him  up 
to  the  manger,  and  then,  shutting  the 
door  behind  him,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
saying  nothing,  and  looking  on  with  ap- 
parent indifference.  The  women  were 
screaming,  the  men  were  demoralized  ; 
the  cry  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
"  What' 11  our  master  say  ?  "  Hannah 
Gidlow  went  from  one  to  another  ;  they 
were  deaf  as  adders,  one  and  all.  The 
poor  wretch  with  the  shattered  skull  — 
a  sickening  spectacle  —  was  lying  there. 


The  people  stood  away  from  him.  The 
corpse  of  the  drowned  man  was  not 
found  till  next  morning.  Almost  break- 
ing down,  the  high-spirited  girl  cried 
out  at  last,  "  Isn't  there  a  man  among 
you  that  isn't  drunk  or  a  fool !  "  "I 
ain't !  "  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow.  The 
speaker  was  young  Will  Gant,  still  with 
his  hands  in  his  pocket  like  a  man  wait- 
ing for  a  job.  "It's  a  mercy  there's 
somebody  with  a  dash  of  sense.  Will, 
what's  best  to  do  now  ?  "  "  There's  a 
heap  of  things  to  do,  miss,  seems  to  me. 
The  best  thing  is  to  take  that  body  into 
the  house,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  send 
for  the  coroner." 

"A  still,  strong  man  in  a  blatant 
land"  is  sure  to  be  wanted  sooner  or 
later,  and  Will  Gant,  though  he  was 
barely  two-and-twenty,  was  wanted 
now.  At  the  end  of  a  week  Miss  Han- 
nah, in  her  imperious  way,  had  installed 
the  young  groom  as  head  of  the  stables  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Gidlow  came  back  he  at 
once  confirmed  the  appointment,  his 
quick  eye  seeing  at  a  glance  that  here 
was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
When  Gidlow  went  away  next  he  bade 
his  daughter  keep  an  eye  on  Gant,  and  in 
all  innocence  she  obeyed  the  order  and 
was  brought  into  frequent  relations  with 
the  master  of  the  stables,  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  her  special  protege.  The 
girl  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  whole 
establishment  now ;  her  sisters  were 
increasingly  rebellious,  jealous,  suspi- 
cious, and  ready  to  invent  anything  that 
might  humble  their  elder.  Violent 
quarrels  arose  ;  the  younger  girls  put 
the  elder  into  Coventry,  and  for  weeks 
would  not  speak  to  her.  She  for  her 
part  grow  fretful,  vindictive,  querulous  ; 
she  was  thrown  upon  Will  Gant  and  her 
own  resources,  and  felt  keenly  her  iso- 
lation. Once  when  Gidlow  came  back 
he  noticed  the  change  in  the  look  and 
tone  of  Hannah.  He  asked  what  it  all 
meant.  There  was  an  explosion.  Com- 
plaints and  recriminations  were  tossed 
about  as  usual.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do,"  he  burst  out,  "I'll  marry  again  if 
you  three  can't  agree  !  I'll  find  some 
one  to  keep  you  in  your  places,  since 
you  can't  keep  peace  as  you  are  !  " 
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"  It's  all  that  Will  Gant!  "  broke  out 
one  of  the  sisters.  "It  quite  turned 
Hannah's  head  when  you  let  her  make 
Will  stable-keeper." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  you  minx!  "  cried 
her  father.  "  That  was  the  best  piece 
of  work  your  sister  ever  did  in  her  life, 
and  she  has  more  wit  than  the  lot  of 
you." 

"Well,  father,"  said  the  girl,  "you 
just  wait  and  see.  We've  got  eyes  if 
she's  got  brains.     You  wait  and  see  !  " 

It  was  his  first  warning,  but  there 
was  so  much  evident  spite  and  resent- 
ment in  the  tone  that  Gidlow  took  no 
notice.  Hannah  flushed  up,  glared  at 
the  speaker,  half  rose  from  her  seat, 
recovered  herself  by  a  great  effort,  and 
went  on  with  her  knitting,  fanning  her 
wrath  with  the  breath  of  scorn. 

Next  day  young  Sabine  Gidlow  came 
home.  Will  had  gone  to  fetch  him  from 
school,  and  the  boy  was  in  wild  spirits. 
They  all  came  round  him,  for  he  was 
their  idol.  As  the  girls  hung  about  their 
brother  and  plied  him  with  questions 
thick  and  fast,  his  father  looked  on 
wondering,  speechless,  bursting  with 
pride  in  the  son  who  had  grown  so  tall 
that  his  trousers  were  half-way  up  his 
legs.  "  My  eye,  what  a  swell  Will  Gant 
is,  father!  "  he  cried,  breaking  out  into 
a  joyous  peal  of  laughter.  "  He's  like 
a  regular  gentleman  dandy  in  those  top- 
boots.  Oh,  my  eye  !  how  he  did  go 
on  about  Hannah  !  Miss  Hannah  had 
made  a  man  of  him  —  Miss  Hannah  was 
this  that  and  everything.  He  talked  as 
fast  as  a  cheap  Jack  on  market  days,  as 
if  he'd  got  it  all  by  heart.  What  have 
you  done  to  him,  Hannah,  that  he's 
found  his  tongue  at  last  ?  " 

They  all  laughed  boisterously  —  all 
except  Hannah.  She  turned  pale  and 
then  crimson,  stammered  out  some  weak 
protest,  and  darted  out  of  the  room  on 
some  lame  excuse.  Gidlow  laughed  at 
the  fun  and  covered  Hannah's  retreat. 

It  was  his  second  warning,  but  it  was 
lost  upon  him.  When  he  remembered 
it  in  the  aftertime  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
in  rage  and  shame  at  his  own  blindness. 

That  same  night  there  was  an  impor- 
tant family  council,  and  Gidlow  made  a 
startling  announcement  to  his  children. 


The  executors  had  sold  their  interest  in 
the  mill,  and  there  was  to  be  an  auction 
of  all  the  live  and  dead  stock  upon  the 
premises.  Gidlow  himself  had  thought 
it  all  over  many  and  many  a  time.  He 
had  long  known  what  was  coming,  but 
his  father  had  died  a  year  or  two  before, 
leaving  behind  him  a  little  estate  heav- 
ily mortgaged,  which  the  son  had  deter- 
mined to  clear  of  its  encumbrances. 
This  had  taken  all  his  savings  to  accom- 
plish ;  for  in  those  days  the  law  charges 
were  exorbitant,  and  paying  off  mort- 
gages was  a  serious  undertaking  for  any 
man.  When  the  executors  offered  to 
let  Gidlow  have  the  business  of  the 
mill  on  easy  terms,  he  told  them  bitterly 
that  he  had  hardly  a  hundred  pounds  to 
his  name  —  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
score  or  two  of  freehold  acres  and  the 
old  house  which  his  forefathers  had 
lived  in  as  sturdy  yeomen,  and  which 
was  but  a  poor  place  enough  compared 
with  pleasant  Swanton  Mill.  But  the 
temptation  of  setting  up  as  a  gentleman 
and  living  on  his  own  property  was  irre- 
sistible. He  was  hardly  fifty  years  old. 
There  were  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
"in  the  air,"  and  those  were  roaring 
times  for  the  farmer.  He  looked  the 
matter  all  round,  and  he  had  made  up 
his  mind.  In  his  own  house  and  on  his 
own  land  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  he 
could  not  do  better  than  his  neighbors. 
At  any  rate  he  would  try. 

To  the  children  now  fast  growing  up 
to  maturity  the  prospect  seemed  im- 
mensely attractive.  In  Norfolk  they 
were  looked  upon  as  aliens.  Society 
they  had  next  to  none,  and  their  father's 
frequent  absences  had  become  more  and 
more  trying  now  that  there  was  discord 
in  the  house,  and  quarrels  were  of  daily 
occurrence  with  no  one  to  appeal  to 
when  disputes,  which  might  have  been 
settled  easily  if  the  head  of  the  family 
had  been  there,  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  Sabine  was  to  go  back  to 
school  for  another  quarter.  Gidlow  was 
to  make  one  last  journey  to  clear  up 
business  transactions,  and  then  farewell 
to  the  mill !  What  a  welcome  they 
would  get  in  the  Yorkshire  home  ! 

Sabine  went  back  to  school  in  due 
course,  and  Gidlow  went  off  to  fulfil  his 
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business  engagements.  The  quarrels 
began  as  before.  Hannah  had  a  bad 
time  of  it.  Did  her  sisters  really  suspect 
anything  ?  Was  there  any  ground  for 
suspicion?     Who  knows? 

One  evening  —  it  was  winter  now  — 
Jane,  the  second  daughter,  came  in  with 
a  mocking  curtsey,  and,  putting  all  the 
sarcasm  she  was  mistress  of  into  her 
voice  and  manner,  drawled  out,  "  Will 
Gant  wants  to  speak  to  Miss  Hannah. 
He  is  particularly  anxious  to  receive 
Miss  Hannah's  orders,  unless  Miss  Han- 
nah is  very  particularly  engaged." 

Hannah  rose  with  a  frown  and  a  sneer 
on  her  face,  taking  no  other  notice  of 
sister  Sally's  irritating  giggle,  and  at  the 
front  door  found  Gant,  with  his  hands, 
as  usual,  in  his  pockets,  and  his  head 
bent  moodily  looking  at  the  ground. 
"  Well,  Will,  what's  the  matter?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  miss,  only  about  my 
going  away,  miss." 

"You  going  away  Will?  What  do 
you  mean?  "  The  young  man  was  feel- 
ing for  his  words,  which  would  not 
come.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  "What  do  you  mean  about 
going  away?     Why  should  not  you  stay 

where  you  are?     But  Will  Why 

shouldn't  you  come  with  us?  Maybe 
father  would  like  to  have  you.  I  know 
I  should.  Why  you're  almost  —  a  kind 
of  friend,  Will.  Why  shouldn't  you 
come  along  with  us?  " 

Slowly,  like  one  in  pain,  the  young 
fellow  made  answer. 

"I  ain't  fit  for  heaven,  miss  —  and 
there  ain't  a  chance  for  me  staying 
there,  not  yet.  I'm  going  soldiering  — 
maybe  they'll  take  me  as  a  horse  sol- 
dier ;  I'm  going  to  enlist  —  to  fight  the 
Frenchies  —  King  George  wants  such 
as  me." 

Without  thinking  what  she  was  do- 
ing, she  went  close  up  to  the  young  fel- 
low and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  It 
was  a  fatal  step.  He  lifted  his  eyes, 
fixed  them  upon  hers,  and  listened. 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Will  — dear! 
Suppose  they  shoot  you?  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  that !  Oh!  why  will  you 
talk  of  enlisting?  You're  much  too 
good  for  that!  It's  dreadful  —  dread- 
ful."    Losing  all  command  of  herself, 
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she  let  her  head  fall  upon  her  own 
hand,  never  heeding  that  hand  was 
holding  Will  Gant's  arm,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Five  minutes  later  sister  Sally  crept 
out  from  the  house  and  found  the  im- 
perious Hannah  still  sobbing,  but  her 
head  was  upon  Will  Gant's  breast,  while 
he  held  her  clasped  in  his  arms.  Com- 
ing upon  them  noiselessly,  she  heard 
his  voice  struggling  for  utterance  with 
his  deep  emotion. 

"What  did  I  mean  by  heaven  — 
miss?    I  —  meant  —  this " 

There  was  a  mocking  cry,  an  outburst 
of  bitter  laughter,  a  wild  start  of  terror. 
The  next  moment  Hannah  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  like  one  walking  in 
her  sleep,  wide-eyed  but  seeing  nothing. 
She  staggered  to  a  chair,  and  leaned 
over  the  table  holding  her  head  between 
her  hands.  Then,  as  if  just  awaking 
from  a  dream  and  speaking  to  herself, 
in  perplexity  she  muttered  rather  than 
said  :  — 

"  What  does  it  all  mean?  I  can't  tell 
how  it  happened.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me!  "  cried  Jane,  with  all 
the  spite  and  hardness  in  her  coming 
out  in  the  harshness  of  her  shrill  and 
cruel  tone.  "  Oh,  dear  me,  Hannah  ! 
if  you  don't  know,  why,  how  should 
we  ?  Of  course  it  never  happened  be- 
fore !  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Will  Gant  took 
you  for  some  one  else,  and  thought 
he  was  kissing  some  one  else,  and 
that's  how  it  happened,  if  you  want  to 
know  !  " 

Wild  as  a  Maenad,  her  heart  and  brain 
aflame,  the  frantic  girl  hurled  herself 
upon  her  sister,  tore  at  her  hair,  beat 
her  savagely  about  the  face,  then 
clutched  her  with  a  fierce  grip  of  both 
her  hands  round  her  throat,  trying  with 
all  her  force  to  strangle  her.  If  there 
had  been  none  to  help  she  must  have 
succeeded  in  her  mad  attempt,  for  Jane 
was  as  powerless  as  an  infant  and  was 
fast  losing  consciousness.  By  chance 
the  poker  had  been  left  in  the  fire  and 
forgotten  ;  it  was  now  red  hot.  Sally, 
the  younger  sister,  made  a  dash  at  it, 
and  coming  to  the  rescue  struck  out 
fiercely  as  for  the  dear  life.    The  blow 
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fell  heavily  upon  Hannah's  bare  arm, 
which  dropped  —  unbroken,  but  se- 
verely burnt. 

When  Gidlow  returned  ten  days  later, 
the  girls,  very  much  frightened  and 
having  no  one  to  take  council  with, 
had  at  last  come  to  an  agreement.  Han- 
nah for  her  part  promised  that  she  would 
never  see  Will  Gant  again  alone  ;  the 
other  sisters  for  their  part  bound  them- 
selves to  tell  no  tales  if  only  the  true 
explanation  of  her  burnt  and  blistered 
arm  were  kept  secret.  Hannah  was 
possessed  by  only  one  bewildering  dread. 
Her  own  violence  had  revealed  to  her- 
self the  dreadful  possibilities  lurking  in 
her  nature  ;  she  had  had  some  glimpses 
of  the  frightful  ferocity  that  she  more 
than  suspected  her  father  was  capable 
of.  Sleeping  or  waking,  the  conviction 
took  possession  of  her  that  if  Gidlow 
got  to  know  her  secret  he  would  cer- 
tainly murder  Will  Gant.  She  would 
promise  or  do  or  suffer  anything  to  save 
the  young  man  from  a  hideous  doom 
which  she  could  not  doubt  was  hanging 
over  him.  For  her  sisters,  they  too 
shared  this  fear ;  and  with  it  came  a 
confused  suspicion  of  serious  conse- 
quences likely  to  result,  when  their 
father  might  vent  his  rage  upon  them, 
and,  as  he  had  done  more  than  once 
before,  look  out  for  or  invent  some  plea 
for  excusing  his  eldest  and  favorite 
daughter  and  throwing  the  weight  of 
the  blame  upon  the  younger  ones. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  a  little 
lying  all  round,  Gidlow  was  made  to  be- 
lieve that  Hannah  had  stumbled  over 
the  hearthrug  and  fallen  into  the  fire. 
It  might  have  been  worse  ;  she  had 
saved  herself  at  the  cost  of  a  burnt  and 
wounded  arm. 

The  time  for  flitting  came.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  Gidlow  with  the  two  younger  girls 
should  begin  the  first  day's  journey, 
driving  the  two  mules  tandem  as  far  as 
Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  where  busi- 
ness of  some  sort  would  detain  them  for 
at  least  two  days.  Hannah,  in  the 
meantime,  was  to  ride  Big  Dan,  the 
other  mule,  staying  one  night  at  Lynn, 
the  next  at  Spalding  with  some  kind 


friends  who  had  offered  to  take  her  in. 
The  tandem  would  make  another  halt 
at  Grantham,  and  there  the  party  would 
meet  and  arrange  about  the  next  stages. 
In  the  grey  dawn  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing in  February  Hannah  made  her  start 
before  the  others.  In  those  days  there 
was  open  country  along  the  whole  line 
from  Swanton  to  Lynn.  The  distance 
as  the  crow  flies  is  about  twenty-two 
miles.  But  the  tandem  had  to  keep  to 
the  roads,  such  as  they  were.  At  Lynn 
Gidlow  heard  that  some  one  had  caught 
sight  of  Hannah  on  the  mule  jogging 
along  over  Weasenham  Heath.  He 
heard  no  more  of  her.  He  arrived  at 
Spalding  just  as  the  sun  went  down  ;  the 
mules  had  covered  more  than  fifty  miles 
in  little  more  than  ten  hours.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  went  by,  and  no 
Hannah.  Jane  and  Sally  meanwhile 
were  having  a  merry  time  of  it  among 
new  friends,  who  welcomed  them  joy- 
ously, and  Gidlow's  business  had  kept 
him  fully  occupied  —  so  occupied,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
at  Spalding  longer  than  he  had  intended. 
Still  no  Hannah  !  On  Friday  morning 
the  party  set  out  upon  their  second  long 
stage,  having  left  word  that  Hannah 
was  to  follow  them  to  Newark,  where 
again  there  would  be  a  halt,  and  where 
they  would  spend  the  Sunday. 


Since  the  memorable  evening  when 
things  had  come  to  a  crisis  the  two 
younger  sisters  had  never  once  left 
Hannah  alone.  Young  Gant  tried  the 
usual  lover's  devices  to  see  her,  but  in 
vain.  For  more  than  a  week  her 
wounded  arm  kept  her  in  her  room. 
When  Will  came  to  ask  for  orders  Jane 
went  out  to  him,  haughtily  telling  him 
what  to  do,  taking  care  that  he  went 
about  it.  "  Was  Miss  Hannah  ill  ? " 
"  Yes,"  and  no  more.  He  lingered,  and 
was  asked  what  he  was  waiting  for. 
Slow  of  speech  as  always,  he  made  no 
answer,  but  looked  sheepish  and  moved 
off.  There  was  an  ominous  sullenness 
in  his  manner,  a  perplexity  in  his  look, 
a  dangerous  ferocity  to  the  underlings 
who  were  his  helpers  in  the  stable. 
This  went  on  down  to  the  very  hour  of 
the  family's  departure.    Will  brought 
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round  the  mule  for  Hannah  to  mount, 
strapped  her  valise  behind  her  saddle, 
and  stood  at  the  animal's  head  looking 
moodily  on  the  ground.  As  she  came 
out,  with  her  father  and  sisters  round 
her,  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks.  They  were  all  agitated,  even 
Gidlow  himself.  A  few  words  of  sob- 
bing good-bye  to  the  dear  old  home,  a 
turn  of  the  poor  girl's  head,  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  a  quick  glance  at  Will,  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  turn  his  face  up 
to  hers,  a  desperate  cut  with  her  whip 
which  Big  Dan  resented  by  a  vicious 
swerve,  and  then  she  was  off  at  a  quick 
shambling  trot,  with  never  a  look  behind 
her.  She  was  gone.  Jane  fetched  a 
long  breath,  a  sigh  of  great  relief,  and 
ten  minutes  later  the  tandem  was  at  the 
door.  "  You've  been  a  real  good  fellow, 
Will  Gant,"  said  Gidlow.  "  You'll  look 
after  things  well  till  the  sale  is  over,  I 
know,  and  Mr.  Govans  will  settle  with 
you  to  the  last  farthing,  lad.  I've  made 
that  all  straight.  Good  luck  to  you, 
Will;  keep  your  spirits  up.  You're  the 
right  sort,  and  I  reckon  there's  more 
than  one  that'll  want  you  down  here 
without  your  coming  north.  And,  Will, 
here's  a  vale  for  you."  The  guinea 
dropped  on  the  ground.  Will  did  not 
stoop  to  pick  it  up,  but  took  off  his  hat 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
gave  his  master  the  reins.  There  was 
hardly  the  sound  of  a  good-bye.  The 
mules  were  fresh  and  started  badly,  as 
they  always  did.  The  last  they  saw  as 
they  took  the  turn  in  the  road,  leaving 
the  mill  behind  them  forever,  was  Will 
Gant  still  standing  by  the  gate,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

An  hour  later  he  mounted  the  best 
horse  in  the  mill  stable,  and  starting  off 
at  a  gallop,  he  was  making  for  Lynn 
straight  as  an  arrow.  He  scarcely  got 
half  way.  An  hour  after  sunset  he 
came  back  to  the  stable  leading  Big  Dan, 
the  mule,  by  the  bridle.  Then  he  went 
to  his  mother's  cottage  as  usual,  and 
there  was  Hannah !  How  or  where 
they  were  married,  I  cannot  learn,  but 
that  they  were  admits  of  no  question. 

At  this  point  my  information  is 
vague  and  fragmentary.    News  travelled 


slowly  eighty  years  ago  or  so.  It  was 
ten  days  before  the  truth  became  known 
to  Gidlow  —  then  it  burst  upon  him  like 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  two 
girls,  waxing  more  and  more  frightened, 
and  having  such  good  reason  for  suspi- 
cion, told  their  father  all  they  knew. 
He  turned  upon  them  like  a  wild  beast. 
Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  it  was 
not  all  a  plot ;  they  had  lied,  they  had 
betrayed  their  sister  and  himself,  they 
had  brought  dishonor  upon  his  name. 
He  would  make  their  lives  a  curse  to 
them  as  they  had  blighted  his.  For  the 
vile  girl  that  had  left  him  to  take  up 
with  a  stable-boy,  he  would  never  see 
her  again  ;  she  was  no  daughter  of  his. 
Let  all  the  fiends  tear  her !  For  the 
man  that  had  stolen  her,  let  him  keep  a 
day's  journey  from  the  reach  of  his  arm 
if  he  hoped  to  keep  a  single  unbroken 
bone  in  his  accursed  body.  "  When 
my  boy  Sabine  grows  up,  he  shall  hunt 
him  down  and  blind  him  !  " 

Long  years  afterwards  there  was  one 
who  never  could  speak  of  her  father's 
ravings  without  a  shudder  of  horror. 
One  order  he  laid  upon  his  children. 
Let  no  one  of  them  ever  dare  to  open 
a  letter  from  Hannah  or  write  a  line  or 
send  a  message  !  If  they  did,  his  curse 
should  light  upon  them,  body  and  soul. 
And  this  he  kept  on  repeating  again  and 
again  at  intervals  whenever  the  evil 
spirit  was  raging  within  him.  A  month 
after  he  had  settled  upon  his  property 
—  if  indeed  there  could  be  any  settling 
now  —  he  married  a  widow  with  some 
small  portion.  Her  chief  attraction  was 
that  she  was  said  to  have  nagged  at  her 
first  husband  till  he  had  hanged  him- 
self. Let  her  nag  at  those  lying  hussies 
that  had  mocked  him  !  In  this  instance 
he  missed  his  mark  ;  the  woman  be- 
came cowed  and  afraid  of  him,  and  she 
grew  to  pity  the  poor  girls  and  tried  to 
shield  them  from  his  violence.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  The  home  became  abso- 
lutely unbearable.  First  one  and  then 
the  other  daughter  ran  away  and  took 
to  domestic  service.  Young  Sabine, 
too,  left  him  and  married  badly.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  young  man  got 
hurt  in  some  accident,  and,  after  lin- 
gering a  few  weeks,  died  in  great  agony. 
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The  father  was  at  his  son's  bedside 
when  the  end  came,  and  as  he  bent  over 
the  poor  young  fellow  —  quite  un- 
manned by  this  time,  baffled,  despairing 
—  the  last  words  he  heard  from  the 
dying  lips  were,  "Pray  God,  forgive 
poor  sister  Hannah  !  "  Gidlow  dashed 
his  clenched  fists  into  his  eyes  with  all 
his  force.  One  of  those  eyes  was  hope- 
lessly blinded  ;  with  the  other  he  saw 
but  imperfectly  to  the  end  of  his  miser- 
able life. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
elopement.  During  those  fifteen  years 
Hannah  had  brought  no  less  than 
twelve  children  into  the  world  ;  ten 
were  living.  She  was  only  in  her  thirty- 
fourth  year —  her  husband  some  five 
years  older.  When  the  story  of  their 
clandestine  marriage  became  known  all 
Norfolk  was  virtuously  indignant.  The 
farmers  —  there  were  no  large  farmers 
in  those  days  —  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Will  ;  he  could  get  work  no- 
where. Some  of  his  few  friends  strongly 
advised  him  to  leave  the  neighborhood  ; 
but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  stir. 
From  Hannah's  side  he  would  never 
move  again.  For  weeks  at  a  stretch  he 
was  left  without  employment.  Once  or 
twice  he  heard  of  a  place  that  was  va- 
cant for  which  he  knew  he  was  fit.  He 
would  trudge  off  doggedly,  make  appli- 
cation for  it,  and  get  back  the  same 
night  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  Nothing  came. 
His  little  savings  were  exhausted  be- 
fore the  second  year  was  ended,  and  the 
second  child  appeared.  How  they  kept 
body  and  soul  together  no  one  could 
understand.  At  last  the  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  the  little  household  stirred  the 
pity  of  the  neighbors,  and  moved  by 
the  sight  of  the  haggard  and  ragged 
young  man  at  church,  which  he  never 
missed  attending,  some  one  sent  him 
a  new  smockfrock.  It  was  laid  at  his 
door  one  night  without  the  sign  of  who 
the  sender  was.  He  had  never  worn 
the  laborer's  dress  till  now.  Next  Sun- 
day he  appeared  in  it,  thankful  that  he 
could  cover  what  few  shreds  of  clothing 
hung  together  upon  his  lean  body. 
When  Hannah  saw  him  first  in  the 
smockfrock  she  broke  down.     "Has  it 


come  to  that,  Will?  Oh,  what  have  I 
brought  you  to?  "  He  bowed  his  head 
humbly,  and  in  his  slow  way  made  an- 
swer :  "I'd  go  through  it  all  again  — 
for  you,  my  lass  ;  you're  worth  it  all  — 
except  when  I  think  of  you  —  and  then 

"     He  turned  away  his  face  and 

shivered. 

Things  mended  a  little  from  this  time 
—  a  little — a  very  little.  He  never 
complained  —  he  protested  he  was  never 
hungry.  Gradually  he  sank  to  be  a 
mere  farm  laborer,  and  proved  to  be  a 
very  excellent  and  trustworthy  one  ; 
but  he  was  never  seen  inside  the  public- 
house,  and  obstinately  refused  to  touch 
the  beer  which  used  to  be  dealt  out  by 
the  farmers  pretty  freely.  But  those 
poor  children  had  ravenous  appetites, 
and  at  last  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  the  odious  parish  allowance 
which  was  distributed  in  the  old  days, 
for  there  were  now  ten  of  them  ;  two 
had  died  —  the  neighbors  whispered, 
from  actual  starvation  —  shortly  after 
their  birth. 

Fifteen  years  !  What  that  household 
must  have  gone  through  during  that 
dreary  time,  who  can  imagine? 

"  Gant,  here's  a  letter  for  your  mis- 
sus. That  come  out  o'  Yorkshire,  that 
du.  You  needn't  be  lookn  so  skeered, 
baw  ;  there  ain't  nothn  to  pie."  The 
speaker  was  the  village  carrier,  who 
brought  parcels  and  letters  once  a  week 
from  Norwich.  Gant  looked  hard  at 
the  letter  as  the  bearer  held  it  out  to 
him  ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  go- 
ing to  touch  it.  "  What's  up  wi'  you, 
man?  That  ain't  pisun.  Lay  hold  on 
it !  "  He  took  it  with  an  evident  strug- 
gle, without  a  word  of  thanks,  and  went 
on  his  way  to  his  work,  for  it  was  early 
morning.  When  he  got  home  in  the 
evening  he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table 
before  his  wife,  again  without  a  word. 
With  her  heart  beating  fast  —  for  she 
knew  her  father's  hand  —  she  broke  the 
seal  and  read  aloud  :  — 

"Hannah!  Your  brother  is  dead. 
You  spoilt  my  life,  and  I  swore  I  would 
never  see  you  again.  I've  broken  the 
great  oath  I  took  by  writing  to  you  as  I 
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am  doing  now.  Come  and  humble  your- 
self as  I  am  humbling  myself.  Come 
and  beg  my  pardon  and  I'll  forgive  you, 
though  I  cannot  forget.  You  must  come 
alone.  The  villain  that  stole  you  and 
the  children  you  have  brought  him  I 
will  never  see.  Leave  him,  and  you 
have  my  promise  that  you  shall  never 
want  again.     Your  father, 

"Singleton  Gidlow." 

She  laid  the  letter  upon  the  table, 
took  up  the  baby  that  was  kicking  in 
her  lap,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  covered 
it  with  kisses,  but  could  not  speak  for 
weeping. 

Will  Gant  moved  into  the  tiny  bed- 
room and  brought  from  it  a  little  paper 
parcel.  Deliberately  unfolding  this,  he 
laid  a  golden  guinea  upon  the  open  let- 
ter, and  for  once  in  his  life  the  words 
came,  clear  and  decided,  with  a  digni- 
fied fluency  that  his  wife  had  never  had 
experience  of  before  and  never  heard 
again. 

"  That  letter,  Hannah,  is  either  what 
the  parson  calls  the  voice  of  God,  or 
else  it's  a  message  from  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  You  may  take  your  choice. 
I'll  never  stand  in  your  way  this  time. 
He  that  wrote  that  letter  tossed  that 
guinea  to  me  when  I  saw  him  last.  If 
you  choose  to  go  to  him,  it'll  pay  your 
way.  But  if  you  go,  you  stay  ;  so  help 
me,  God  !  The  little  ones  and  I  will 
hang  together  ;  there's  something  tells 
me  we  have  seen  the  worst  now.  But 
tell  that  man  from  me  that  we  don't 
want  forgiveness.  If  that's  the  word, 
let  him  come  here  and  ask  it  on  his 
bended  knees.  If  we  give  him  pardon, 
the  babes  in  the  churchyard  that  pined 
at  your  dry  breast  can't  give  it  him  ; 
and  if  there's  a  holy  God  in  heaven  he 
won't  forgive  him  neither,  till  he  comes 
and  asks  forgiveness  here." 

He  waited  for  his  answer  ;  he  did  not 
wait  long.  She  rose,  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  her 
husband. 

"Go,  Will?  You  never  spoke  a  hard 
word  to  me  before.  Do  I  deserve  it 
now?  Go?  If  staying  by  your  side 
meant  burning  flame,  I'd  never  stir  a 
step.     Father?    Who's   my   babe's  fa- 


ther? And  this  one  says  he'll  never  set 
his  eyes  upon  our  little  ones.  Would 
you  curse  one  of  them  whatever  came  t 
Will !  you  must  think  very,  very  ill  of 
me.  What !  I  turn  my  back  upon  my 
darlings,  because  he  turned  his  back  on 
you  and  me  !     For  shame,  Will !  " 

Another  twenty  years  went  by.  Gant 
was  right ;  he  and  Hannah  had  seen 
the  worst  when  old  Gidlow's  letter  ar- 
rived. One  by  one  the  children  all  left 
the  nest,  and  all  were  off  their  parents' 
hands.  Indeed,  they  all  married  and 
set  up  for  themselves  humbly  enough, 
but  honestly.  A  rumor  came  that  old 
Gidlow  had  died  "ever  so  long  ago" 
and  had  left  all  he  had  to  his  widow, 
then  another  rumor  that  Mrs.  Gidlow 
was  bedridden  and  "  grown  silly."  Will 
Gant  got  into  some  position  of  trust  as 
a  buyer  of  horses.  He  had  the  oppor- 
tunity now  of  saving  money,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  chance  had  come  too^late. 
When  he  died  he  was  hardly  sixty,  and 
there  were  only  a  score  or  two  of  pounds 
to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  He  had  a 
long  and  trying  illness.  One  night  he 
feebly  called  his  wife:  "Hannah!  I'm 
dying  now.  I  want  to  die  with  my 
head  against  your  heart.  I'd  like  to 
feel  it  near  me,  beating  for  both  of  us." 
The  desolate  woman  had  been  watching 
him  alone  for  weeks.  During  that  time 
she  had  scarcely  had  her  clothes  off. 
Now  as  she  leant  back  upon  the  pillow 
by  her  husband's  side  a  very  swoon  of 
drowsiness  overcame  her,  and  she  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep.  There  she  lay  with 
his  head  upon  her  bosom,  never  stir- 
ring till  she  felt  the  cold  cheek  freezing 
her  life's  blood.  He  had  been  dead  for 
hours. 

Clannishness  in  Norfolk  is  very 
strong,  and  at  funerals  the  family  gath- 
erings are  often  very  large.  But  there 
were  no  railways  among  us  fifty  years 
ago,  and  only  three  of  Hannah's  chil- 
dren saw  their  father  laid  in  his  grave. 
Of  the  others,  some  had  died  and  the 
rest  were  far  away  "  in  the  shires." 
The  youngest,  who  had  no  family,  out- 
stayed the  other  two  ;  her  husband  told 
her  she  might  remain  with  her  mother 
"  a  whole  fortnight."     One  day,  as  the 
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visit  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the  daugh- 
ter asked,  "  Did  you  ever  have  a  sister 
Jane,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  had.    What  of  her  ?  " 

"I  think  she's  alive,  mother.  Least- 
ways there  was  a  sort  of  a  lady  that  was 
staying  with  Farmer  Brown  last  year, 
and  I  heard  say  that  she  'put  on 
parts '  a  good  deal,  and  folks  used  to 
make  fun  of  her.  She  used  to  say  she 
was  a  Gidlow  before  she  married,  and 
they  tell  me  she's  a  sort  of  housekeeper 
in  some  great  house  near  by.  But  I 
never  set  eyes  on  her,  and  I  didn't  take 
much  notice." 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  they  say  ; 
and  when  Hannah  was  left  in  her  lone- 
liness —  an  old  woman  before  her  time 
—  she  felt  a  sudden  yearning  to  see  her 
sister,  whatever  might  come  of  it.  She 
had  never  passed  a  night  out  of  the 
humble  cottage  to  which  Will  Gant  had 
brought  her  when  she  was  in  her  teens. 
Now  she  resolved  to  find  her  sister 
Jane.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
could  trace  her  out.  At  last  she  dis- 
covered that  Jane,  who  had  been  for 
several  years  a  widow,  was  in  some 
position  of  trust  at  a  great  house.  "  I 
think  it  was  the  Lord  of  Salisbury's," 
says  my  informant  vaguely.1  Hannah 
locked  up  her  house  and  started  on  her 
pilgrimage.  After  days  of  travel,  which 
can  hardly  have  improved  her  appear- 
ance, dusty,  soiled,  and  weary,  she  rang 
at  the  bell  of  the  great  house  and  timidly 
asked  to  see  "Mrs.  Jones  —  Mrs.  Jane 
Jones."  The  servants  appear  to  have 
been  insolent,  laughed  at  her,  and  told 
her  to  go  away.  The  old  spirit  came 
back  upon  her,  and  she  proudly  protested 
she  would  never  move  from  the  door  till 
she  saw  the  lady  she  had  a  right  to  see. 
It  ended  by  the  appearance  of  a  dignified 
personage  in  black  silk,  "  with  a  great 
gold  chain  round  her  neck,"  who  re- 
ceived her  with  immense  haughtiness 
and  railed  at  her  roundly. 

"Woman!  who  are  you?  They  say 
you're  my  mother  —  Mother?  Mother 
indeed  !     You  !  —  Why  ! " 

As    she  was   speaking  poor  Hannah 

1  I  suspect  this  conjecture  was  a  mere  guess,  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  Lord 
Salisbury  of  late. 


was  silently  undoing  her  sleeve.  Then 
she  bared  her  arm  ;  and  there  was  the 
old  scar  of  the  cruel  burn,  the  inefface- 
able memorial  of  the  fierce  battle  of 
long  ago. 

"  What  !  Oh  !  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  !  Can  it  be?  Why,  you're  never 
really  my  sister  Hannah?  " 

She  would  not  stay  the  night.  She 
returned  as  she  came.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  sisters  ever  met 
again.  Hannah  did  not  long  survive 
her  husband.  His  little  savings  just 
sufficed  to  keep  her  out  of  the  work- 
house, but  very  little  more.  Once, 
when  some  one  had  the  audacity  to 
refer  to  Hannah's  early  escapade,  hint- 
ing at  it  having  been  a  scandal  to  be 
regretted,  she  fired  up  fiercely  :  "  Sorry  ! 
Who  talks  of  being  sorry?  I  was  proud 
of  the  dust  he  trod  on  —  my  Will !  I 
never  asked  you  to  come  and  darken 
my  door.  You  may  go  out  of  it  now 
and  never  come  back.  When  you're 
gone  there'll  be  more  light  to  see  by  — 
you  may  shut  the  door  behind  you  !  " 

She  had  been  dead  a  year  or  two 
when  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
an  advertisement  for  the  right  heirs  of 
Singleton  Gidlow.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence,  and  the  lawyers 
were  very  busy.  I  suppose  they  could 
not  find  any  entry  of  the  marriage  of 
Will  Gant  and  his  wife.  Such  matters 
were  managed  very  irregularly  in  those 
days,  and  none  of  the  children  could 
give  any  information  on  the  point. 
There  were  faint  remembrances  of  their 
parents  having  kept  their  wedding  day 
with  some  semblance  of  festivity  when 
fortune  began  to  smile  upon  them  in  the 
later  years.  But  Will  was  always  reti- 
cent, and  as  fast  as  they  grew  up  the 
family  moved  off  here  and  there.  Han- 
nah never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a 
daughter  who  was  in  any  sense  a  com- 
panion to  her. 

One  of  the  sons  —  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture—  tried  hard  to  establish  his  claim 
to  Gidlow's  "  property,"  but  it  all  came 
to  nothing.  When  he  died  his  wife 
treasured  up  the  rather  voluminous 
correspondence  which  was  carried  on, 
I  but  at  last  threw   it  all  into  the  fire. 
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Whether  there  is  any  other  possible 
claimant,  or  where  the  estate  was  situ- 
ated, I  cannot  tell. 

When  I  tried  to  pick  up  some  more 
scraps  of  information  and  fuller  partic- 
ulars, I  was  repulsed  somewhat  tartly. 
"  I  know  my  father  stole  my  mother  — 
that  is  all  I  know.  But,  Lor' !  she  was 
as  bad  as  he  was  —  o'  course  she  was  !  " 

Shocked  by  the  callousness  of  the  re- 
buff, I  asked  no  more,  and  shall  not 
ask  again.  Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CANINE  MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the 
various  habits  and  attributes  of  our  do- 
mestic animals  which  form  the  bond  of 
their  association  with  us  back  to  their 
natural  origin.  In  doing  so  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  reach  some  suggestive  in- 
ferences which  bear  upon  our  own  early 
history  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  ani- 
mals we  study. 

Most  of  our  dumb  companions  and 
helpers  have  become  modified  by  chang- 
ing circumstances  since  the  partnership 
began  even  more  than  ourselves,  and 
have  become  partakers  with  us  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our 
civilization.  This  is  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  the  dog,  man's  closest  asso- 
ciate and  earliest  ally.  The  many  who 
happily  respond  to  his  affectionate  and 
loyal  service  by  regarding  him  as  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  a  valued  friend, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  follow  with  pleasure  a 
few  thoughts  here  put  forward  which 
have  arisen  from  a  study  of  the  habits 
that  now  characterize  him  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  wild  relatives. 

We  must  remember  that  although  the 
dog  is  now  our  friend,  with  interests  in 
the  main  in  harmony  with  ours,  he  was 
not  always  so.  The  wild  dog  and  wild 
man  might  have  been  chance  allies 
when,  for  instance,  a  fatigued  quarry 
pursued  by  the  pack  was  struck  down  by 
a  flint  weapon,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  carcase  left  to  the  original  hunters  ; 
or  when  a  wounded  animal  escaped  its 
human  foe  to  be  followed  up  and  de- 
voured by  the  dogs.     But,  as  a  rule,  the 


interests  of  dog  and  man  would  be  con- 
flicting, as  is  still  the  case  where  wild 
dogs  exist,  such  as  the  dingoes  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  dholes  of  India,  and  the 
hyena-like  wild  dogs  of  Central  and 
southern  Africa. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  deal- 
ing with  these  primitive  canine  crea- 
tures, the  word  "dog"  is  used  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  must  include  such 
animals  as  wolves  and  jackals,  which 
undoubtedly  share  in  the  ancestry  of 
our  familiar  domestic  breeds. 

Probably  the  partnership  first  began 
through  small  helpless  whelps  being 
brought  home  by  the  early  hunters,  and 
being  afterwards  cared  for  and  brought 
up  by  the  women  and  children.  The 
indifference  with  which  almost  all  sav- 
ages regard  their  dogs  seem  to  negative 
the  idea  that  primitive  man  took  the 
trouble  to  tame  and  train  adult  wild 
animals  of  this  kind  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. The  young  dog  would  form  one 
of  the  family,  and  would  unconsciously 
regard  himself  as  such.  The  reason 
why  he  should  so  regard  himself  will 
be  discussed  later  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  probable  canine  view  of  the 
relationship. 

It  would  soon  be  found  that  his  hunt- 
ing instinct  was  of  use  to  his  captors,  for 
while  wandering  abroad  with  them  his 
keen  nose  would  detect  the  presence  of 
hidden  game  when  the  eyes  of  his  sav- 
age masters  failed  to  perceive  it  ;  and 
when  a  wounded  animal  dashed  away, 
his  speed  and  instinct  for  following  a 
trail  by  scent  would  often  secure  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The 
dog  in  his  turn  would  find  an  easier  liv- 
ing and  a  better  shelter  while  associated 
with  man  than  if  he  were  hunting  on 
his  own  account,  and  thus  the  compact 
would  be  cemented  by  mutual  benefits. 

Now  let  us  consider  why  the  dog 
should  so  readily  fall  into  the  position 
of  the  companion  and  subordinate  of 
man.  What  "  stock  and  good-will  "  did 
he  bring  into  the  partnership  besides  his 
swiftness  and  powers  of  scenting  and 
seizing  his  quarry?  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  his  life  at  home  as  apart 
from  his  duties  while  hunting.  In  the 
first  place,    he    evidently    regards    the 
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dwelling  of  his  master  as  his  own  place 
of  abode  in  which  he  has  certain  vested 
interests,  and,  while  he  is  complaisant 
and  submissive  to  the  regular  inhabi- 
tants, he  looks  upon  strangers  of  all 
kinds  with  suspicion,  and  regards  their 
intrusion  as  an  infringement  of  his 
rights,  or  of  his  rudimentary  sense  of 
what  is  lawful.  Although  watch-dogs 
have  doubtless  been  valued  for  many 
generations,  and  their  distinctive  qual- 
ities cultivated  by  artificial  selection,  it 
seems  clear  that  here  we  are  dealing 
with  an  original  instinct. 

The  pariah  dogs  of  Constantinople 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  which  are  prac- 
tically as  untamed  as  their  fellow  scav- 
engers the  vultures,  crows,  and  jackals, 
and  which  probably  have  only  in  the 
slightest  degree  ever  come  under  direct 
human  influence,  have  the  same  habit. 

Each  street  is  the  recognized  dwell- 
ing-place of  an  irregular  pack,  and  dogs 
—  and  in  some  cases  even  men  —  from 
other  quarters  are  warned  off  or  attacked 
if  they  cross  the  boundary. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  wild  dogs  of 
India  will  drive  off  a  tiger  if  he  strays 
into  the  neighborhood  of  their  chosen 
habitat.  Even  tame  wolves  will,  with- 
out being  taught,  threaten  a  stranger  if 
he  comes  near  their  master's  house,  but 
will  take  no  notice  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  regular  inmates. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
watch -dog's  peculiar  virtue  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  old  instinct  for  guarding 
the  lair  of  the  pack.  And  in  following 
this  instinct  the  dog  indicates  that  it  is 
not  his  custom  to  act  single-handed. 
The  very  fact  that  he  growls  or  barks  at 
a  stranger  shows  that  a  vocal  intimation 
to  his  fellows  of  the  presence  of  a  possi- 
ble enemy  is  part  of  his  plan.  Every 
one  has  noticed  that  the  barking  of  one 
dog  will  set  off  others  within  hearing, 
so  that  on  a  still  night  an  alarm  at  one 
spot  will  disturb  a  whole  suburb.  Al- 
though no  wolves  or  wild  dogs  are 
known  to  bark  in  the  true  canine  man- 
ner, it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  so 
distinct  and  almost  universal  a  habit  of 
the  domestic  varieties  can  have  been 
deliberately  initiated  by  man.  Several 
instances  are  recorded  of  Eskimo  dogs, 


and  even  dingoes  and  wolves,  learning 
to  bark  by  spontaneous  imitation  of 
domestic  dogs.  Eoxes  make  a  noise  very 
like  barking  when  they  challenge  one 
another  among  the  hills  at  night,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  provoke  an  answer  by 
imitating  the  sound  under  appropriate 
conditions.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  common  ancestor  of  our 
domestic  dogs  and  their  wild  relatives, 
which  no  doubt  lived  under  somewhat 
different  conditions  from  any  modern 
feral  creatures  of  the  kind,  was  a  bark- 
ing animal. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  very  fact 
that  the  dog  barks  when  alarmed  is  an 
indication  that  he  is  a  creature  of  gre- 
garious instincts,  and  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  act  in  concert  with  others. 
The  sound  is  a  signal  to  his  comrades 
as  well  as  a  threat  to  the  intruder.  If 
this  be  not  so,  what  can  be  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  different  tones  he 
adopts  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
provocation,  which  are  capable  of  con- 
veying to  ears  afar  off  an  idea  of  the 
measure  and  nearness  of  the  danger  ? 

Most  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  all 
which  act  under  our  orders  and  give  us 
willing  obedience,  are  gregarious  in 
their  habits  when  in  the  wild  state.  A 
little  thought  will  show  that  many  of 
the  qualities  for  which  we  prize  them 
are  dependent  upon  this  fact,  and  that 
we  are  the  gainers  by  turning  to  our  own 
use  the  stock  of  tribal  virtues  and 
morals  which  they  bring  with  them  into 
our  service,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we 
gain  by  appropriating  the  winter  food- 
store  of  the  bees,  and  the  supply  of 
starch  and  gluten  laid  up  for  future  use 
by  many  plants.  An  animal  of  a  troop 
has  perforce  certain  social  duties  and  ob- 
ligations, which,  as  can  be  shown,  are 
necessary  for  his  own  existence  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  must  learn  to  give  and  take,  and  be 
prepared  to  follow  and  obey  the  mem- 
bers of  greater  capacity  and  experience. 
It  is  essential  that  he  should  be  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  as  a  general  rule, 
among  his  mates,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
harmony  of  the  band  ;  since  a  pack  of 
dogs,  like  a  house,  divided  against  itself , 
will   soon  prove  its   unfitness,  and  be 
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eliminated  according  to  law.  He  must 
also  be  prepared  to  stand  by  his  fellows, 
defend  them  or  any  of  them  if  attacked, 
and  warn  them  if  danger  approaches. 

Seeing  that  most  wild  animals  of  the 
canine  tribe  prey  upon  quarry  swifter 
and  larger  than  themselves,  their  com- 
mon welfare  depends  upon  systematic 
and  intelligent  co-operation.  A  single 
hound  following  a  trail  by  scent,  will 
frequently  be  at  a  loss  ;  for  every  now 
and  then  it  will  overrun  and  miss  the 
line  ;  but  when  several  are  together 
this  will  seldom  happen,  and  the  pace  of 
the  pursuit  will  consequently  be  much 
greater  and  the  chance  of  a  meal  more 
certain.  In  searching  for  prey  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  pack  to  separate,  so  as  to 
range  a  wider  area,  but  the  instant  a 
"  find  "  takes  place  it  is  important  that 
all  should  be  informed  at  once,  so  that  a 
united  pursuit  may  be  taken  up  while 
the  scent  is  warm.  Among  all  hounds 
and  many  wild  dogs  the  signal  is  given 
by  the  voice,  but,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
the  dog  has  another  and  very  perfect 
method  of  signalling  in  addition  to  this. 
For  the  canine  tail,  when  considered 
philosophically,  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
but  an  animated  semaphore,  by  means 
of  which  important  news  can  be  tele- 
graphed to  the  rest  of  the  pack,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  messages  are  ex- 
changed between  different  detachments 
of  an  army  by  the  modern  development 
of  military  signalling  popularly  known 
as  "flag-wagging." 

Of  course  in  hunting  all  large  and 
swift  animals  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
by  strategy,  and  this  involves  a  common 
plan  of  action  often  of  an  elaborate  kind, 
and  the  giving  and  taking  of  orders  by 
the  leaders  and  other  members  of  the 
band  respectively.  The  value  of  quick 
perception  and  general  intelligence,  as 
well  as  of  a  readiness  to  co-operate, 
here  at  once  become  apparent,  for  with- 
out these  qualities  no  such  combination 
could  be  successfully  carried  out. 
Again,  when  the  prey  is  within  reach, 
it  often  requires  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  pack,  acting  intelligently  in 
concert,  to  pull  it  down.  If  a  number 
of  wolves  or  wild  dogs  were  scattered 
over  a  district,  each  acting  for  himself 


independently,  as  cats  do,  large  animals 
such  as  the  elk  or  bison  would  be  of  no 
use  to  them  as  articles  of  diet,  and  they 
might  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
But  if  they  combine  and  act  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  leaders  they 
can  at  once  utilize  what  would  else  be, 
in  canine  economy,  a  waste  product. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  needful 
co-operation  at  once  involves  the  ele- 
ments of  politics  and  morals.  The 
obedience  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  their  leaders,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  rules  of  conduct,  are  a 
sine  qua  non  of  the  success  of  any  stra- 
tegic combination. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  young 
of  gregarious  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
especially  those  of  this  type,  are  sub- 
missive and  teachable,  and  have  thus 
the  very  qualities  we  desire  in  creatures 
which  are  to  be  trained  for  our  special 
use.  In  fact,  we  have  here  the  natural 
basis  for  that  docility  and  readiness  to 
obey  which  is  such  a  noticeable  and  in- 
valuable characteristic  in  dogs  as  we 
know  them. 

They  must  also  be  faithful  to  their 
fellows  in  word  and  deed.  A  hound 
which  gives  tongue  when  he  has  no 
quarry  before  him  (and  such  canine  liars 
are  not  unknown,  as  any  huntsman  will 
testify),  may  spoil  a  day's  hunt  and 
send  the  whole  pack  supperless  to  bed. 
It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  observe 
the  evident  contempt  with  which  the 
hounds  of  a  pack  regard  an  untruthful 
member.  His  failing  becomes  perfectly 
well  known,  and  let  him  bay  as  he  will, 
not  one  of  his  companions  will  rush  to 
the  spot  as  they  do  the  moment  they 
hear  the  slightest  whimper  from  a 
trusted  and  experienced  finder. 

Loyalty  to  one  another  is  also  a  virtue 
which  cannot  be  done  without.  Thus 
we  see  that,  however  great  the  emula- 
tion between  the  individual  members  of 
the  band,  while  the  hunt  is  on  it  is  kept 
strictly  within  bounds,  and  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  common  purpose.  It  is 
only  after  the  game  is  captured  and 
killed  that  contests  of  individuals  for 
a  share  of  the  plunder  commence.  The 
very  fact  that  an  invitation  is  given  to 
join  in  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  the  quarry 
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is  started,  instead  of  the  finder  stealing 
off  after  it  on  his  own  account,  is  an 
illustration  of  this  ;  and  if  one  of  the 
pack  is  attacked  by  the  hunted  animal 
at  bay  or  by  an  enemy,  his  howls  and 
excited  outcry  are  instantly  responded 
to  by  all  within  hearing. 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  uncontrol- 
lable power  of  this  instinct  when  the 
yells  and  shrieks  of  a  canine  street 
brawl  are  heard.  Dogs  from  all  sides 
rush  to  the  spot  and  immediately  take 
part  in  the  quarrel.  The  result  gener- 
ally is  a  confused  free  fight  of  a  very 
irregular  description,  and  each  dog  is 
apparently  ready  to  bite  any  of  the 
others.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this 
confusion  is  owing  to  a  disarrangement 
of  natural  politics,  caused  by  the  dis- 
turbing and  arbitrary  influence  of  human 
institutions.  If  two  of  the  combatants 
happen  to  be  comrades  they  will  hold 
together  and  treat  all  the  rest  as  ene- 
mies. In  the  wild  state  the  sounds  of 
strife  would  mean  either  a  faction  fight, 
or  a  combat  with  some  powerful  enemy 
of  the  pack,  and  probably  in  the  former 
case  every  dog  within  hearing  would  be 
a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  By  adopting  dogs  into 
our  families  and  separating  them  from 
their  fellows  we  upset  canine  political 
economy  in  many  ways  ;  but  still  the 
old  loyal  instinct  to  rush  to  the  support 
of  supposed  friends  in  distress  is  so 
strong,  that  a  ladies'  pug  has  been 
known  to  spring  from  a  carriage  to  take 
part  in  a  scrimmage  between  two  large 
collies. 

Among  wild  dogs  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  might  be  fatally  im- 
paired by  a  lapse  of  this  instinctive  loy- 
alty. All  who  have  had  to  do  with 
hounds  know  that  every  pack  contains 
certain  individuals  whose  special  talents 
are  invaluable  to  the  rest.  Generally 
one  or  two  of  a  pack  of  beagles  do  most 
of  the  finding  when  driving  rabbits  in 
the  furze,  and  in  the  case  of  a  lost  trail 
another  individual  will  be,  as  a  rule, 
the  successful  one  in  making  skilful 
casts  forward  to  pick  up  the  line  of 
scent.  Another,  again,  will  possess 
quicker  vision  and  greater  swiftness  in 
running  than  the  others,  and  the  instant 


the  game  comes  into  view  will  cease 
the  more  tedious  method  of  following, 
and  dash  forward  at  full  speed  to  seize 
it. 

Among  wild  dogs  pursuing  large  and 
powerful  game,  the  need  and  scope  for 
such  specialists  would  be  even  greater 
and  more  important.  If  one  of  these 
were  lost  through  not  being  well  backed 
up  in  time  of  peril,  the  whole  pack 
would  be  the  sufferers  in  a  very  mate- 
rial degree  ;  for  it  would  often  fail  to 
start,  or  lose  during  pursuit,  some  ani- 
mal which  might  otherwise  have  been 
captured. 

The  study  of  this  communal  canine 
morality  is  very  interesting  when  con- 
sidered along  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's theories  of  ethics.  It  is  here 
dwelt  upon,  however,  merely  to  explain 
on  scientific  principles,  many  traits  of 
our  domestic  dogs,  which  (as  is  too  com- 
monly the  case  with  those  who  receive 
benefits)  we  are  liable  to  profit  by  and 
take  for  granted. 

The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  observed 
that  all  animals  that  readily  enter  into 
domestication  consider  man  as  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  society  and  thus  fulfil 
their  instinct  of  association.  The  prob- 
able view  of  the  fox-terrier  or  the  dachs- 
hund which  lies  upon  our  hearthrug, 
therefore,  is  that  he  is  one  of  a  pack 
the  other  members  of  which  are  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  house. 

Most  interesting  would  it  be,  were  it 
possible,  to  get  the  dog's  precise  view 
of  the  situation.  The  chief  bar  to  our 
doing  so  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  put- 
ting our  human  minds,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, within  the  restricting  limits  of  the 
canine  thinking  apparatus.  Thus  we 
constantly  see,  when  anecdotes  of  the 
cleverness  of  dogs  are  told,  that  the  nar- 
rator is  quite  unable,  in  estimating  the 
supposed  motives  and  mental  processes, 
to  get  out  of  himself  sufficiently  to  es- 
cape the  inveterate  tendency  to  anthro- 
pomorphism ;  and  he  almost  invariably 
gives  the  dog  credit  for  faculties  which 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  possesses. 
When  we  come  to  consider  how  few 
persons  have  that  power  of  imagina- 
tive sympathy  with  their  own  kind 
which  enables  us  to  see  to  some  extent 
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through  another's  mental  spectacles,  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  human 
being  should  generally  fail  in  trying  to 
think  like  a  dog. 

Thinking,  after  all,  is,  like  flying,  an 
organic  process,  dependent  in  every 
case  on  actual  physical  machinery  ;  and 
dissimilarity  of  brain  structure  therefore 
absolutely  precludes  us  from  seeing  eye 
to  eye,  mentally,  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

But  this  structural  difference  of  brain 
with  its  inevitable  consequences,  al- 
though it  baulks  us  in  one  way,  comes 
to  our  aid  in  another.  As  has  been  said, 
our  custom  of  ascribing  human  faculties 
and  modes  of  thought  is  an  involuntary 
and  invariable  one  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  mental  processes  of  other 
beings.  Even  when  we  speak  of  the 
supernatural  the  same  habit  is  manifest, 
and  human  passions,  emotions,  and 
weaknesses,  are  constantly  ascribed  to 
beings  presumed  to  be  infinitely  more 
remote  from  us  in  power  and  knowledge 
than  we  are  from  the  dog.  Thus  we 
see  in  the  not  very  distant  past,  roasted 
flesh  and  fruits  were  thought  by  men  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  gods  ;  doubtless 
because  they  were  pleasing  to  the  pal- 
ates of  the  worshippers,  who  reasoned 
by  analogy  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. This  should  teach  us  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is,  affecting  the  dog's 
point  of  view,  almost  undoubtedly  such 
a  thing  as  cynomorphism,  and  that  he 
has  his  peculiar  and  limited  ideas  of 
life  and  range  of  mental  vision,  and 
therefore  perforce  makes  his  artificial 
surroundings  square  with  them.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  man  stands  to  his  dog 
in  the  position  of  a  god  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  our  own  conceptions  of 
deity  lead  us  to  the  general  idea  of  an 
enormously  powerful  and  omniscient 
Man,  who  loves,  hates,  desires,  rewards, 
and  punishes,  in  human-like  fashion,  it 
involves  no  strain  of  imagination  to 
conceive  that  from  the  dog's  point  of 
view  his  master  is  an  elongated  and 
abnormally  cunning  dog;  of  different 
shape  and  manners  certainly  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  dogs,  yet  canine  in  his 
essential  nature. 

The  more  one   considers   the  matter 


the  more  probable  does  this  view  be- 
come. If  we,  with  our  much  wider 
range  of  mental  vision,  and  infinitely 
greater  imaginative  grasp  of  remote  pos- 
sibilities, the  result  of  our  reading  and 
experience,  are  still  bound  by  the  tether 
of  our  own  brain  limits  to  anthropomor- 
phic criteria  when  endeavoring  to  an- 
alyze superhuman  existences,  still  more 
is  it  likely  that  the  dog,  with  his  mere 
chink  of  an  outlook  on  the  small  world 
around  him,  is  completely  hedged  in  by 
canine  notions  and  standards  when  his 
mind  has  to  deal  with  creatures  of 
higher  and  mysterious  attributes. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  dog's  habits  are  generally 
consistent  with  this  hypothesis.  As  far 
as  mental  contact  is  concerned,  he  treats 
his  master  and  the  human  members  of 
the  household  as  his  comrades,  and  be- 
haves in  many  ways  as  if  he  were  at 
home  with  the  pack.  Thus  all  the 
tribal  virtues  previously  mentioned  come 
into  play.  He  guards  the  common  lair 
and  becomes  a  watch-dog,  and  by  his 
barking  calls  his  adopted  brethren  to 
his  aid.  He  submits  readily  to  the  rules 
of  the  house  because  an  animal  belong- 
ing to  a  community  must  be  prepared  to 
abide  by  certain  laws  which  exist  for 
the  common  good.  He  defends  his 
master  if  attacked  —  or,  possibly,  if  not 
a  courageous  dog,  gets  up  a  vehement 
alarum  to  call  others  to  his  aid  —  be- 
cause he  has  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  importance  of  loyalty  to  a  com- 
rade, and  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
loyalty  to  a  leader  is  especially  neces- 
sary. He  is  ready  in  understanding  and 
obeying  orders,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
when  acting  in  concert  with  wild  com- 
panions, it  was  absolutely  needful  that 
the  young  and  inexperienced  should 
comprehend  and  fall  in  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  more  intelligent  veterans. 
The  same  ancestral  habits  and  tenden- 
cies render  him  helpful  as  a  sporting 
dog,  and  in  herding  or  driving  sheep 
and  cattle.  This  last  employment  is 
very  much  like  a  mild  kind  of  hunting, 
under  certain  special  rules  and  restric- 
tions, and  with  the  killing  left  out.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  Indian 
dholes  will  patiently  and  slowly  drive 
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wild  animals  in  the  direction  of  their 
habitat  during  their  breeding  season 
before  killing  them,  so  as  to  have  the 
meat  close  at  home  ;  and  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  whole  pack 
exercising  a  patient  self-control,  and  by 
the  leaders  constantly  keeping  in  check 
the  fierce  impulse  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers to  rush  in  and  kill  the  weary  and 
bewildered  quarry. 

The  peaceable  disposition  and  reaai- 
ness  to  submit  to  discipline  are  also 
tribal  virtues  of  which  we  take  advan- 
tage. The  dog,  when  he  slinks  away 
with  drooping  tail  when  reproved,  or 
rolls  abjectly  over  on  his  back  and  lies, 
paws  upwards,  a  picture  of  complete 
submission,  is  still  behaving  to  his  mas- 
ter as  his  wild  forefather  did  to  the 
magisterial  leaders  of  the  troop,  or  a 
victorious  foe  of  his  own  species. 

Jesse  states  that  when  a  pariah  dog 
of  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  desires  to 
pass  through  a  district  inhabited  by  an- 
other pack,  he  skulks  along  in  the  hum- 
blest fashion,  with  his  tail  depressed  to 
the  utmost,  and,  on  being  challenged, 
rolls  over,  and  there  remains,  limp  and 
supine,  submissively  awaiting  leave  to 
proceed.  The  same  thing  can  be  ob- 
served when  a  large  and  fierce  dog  makes 
a  dash  at  a  young  and  timid  one.  This 
expressive  and  unmistakable  method  of 
showing  submission  is  calculated  to  dis- 
arm hostile  feelings,  and  contributes  to 
peace  and  harmony,  and  therefore  to 
the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  body 
politic. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  the  ca- 
nine imagination  from  its  very  feeble- 
ness transforms  man  into  a  dog,  yet,  as 
we  should  expect,  arguing  from  the 
cynomorphic  hypothesis,  it  does  not 
stop  here.  In  Darwin's  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  shepherd  dogs  of  the 
Argentine,  given  in  chapter  viii.  of  his 
"  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  he  shows  that, 
by  a  careful  system  of  training,  the 
herdsmen  have  taught  the  dogs  to  re- 
gard their  charges  as  fellows  of  the 
same  pack  with  themselves  ;  insomuch 
that  a  single  dog,  although  he  will  flee 
from  an  enemy  if  alone,  will,  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  the  flock  to  which  he  is 
attached,  turn  and  face  any  odds,  evi- 


dently with  the  notion  that  the  helpless 
and  frightened  sheep  ranged  behind 
him  are  able  to  back  him  up  just  as  if 
they  were  members  of  a  canine  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  leader.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should 
refer  to  it. 

An  instance  of  the  operation  of  the 
cyno-morphic  idea  can  be  seen  in  the 
behavior  of  a  dog  when  a  bone  is  given 
to  him.  He  will  generally  run  off  with 
it  to  some  quiet  spot,  and  is  suspicious 
of  every  one  who  comes  near  him,  evi- 
dently having  the  notion  that  what  is  to 
him  a  valuable  possession  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  such  by  his  human  asso- 
ciates. Few  dogs  when  gnawing  a 
bone  will  allow  even  their  masters  to 
approach  without  showing  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  a  fear  of  being  dispos- 
sessed of  their  property,  only  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  the  bipedal  "dog" 
wants  to  gnaw  the  bone  himself. 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  elaborate 
preliminaries  which  go  before  a  canine 
battle.  Teeth  are  ostentatiously  dis- 
played, the  animals  walk  on  tiptoe  round 
one  another,  and  erect  the  hair  on  their 
backs  as  if  each  wished  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  very  large  and 
formidable  dog,  and  one  not  to  be  en- 
countered with  impunity.  Frequently 
hostilities  go  no  further  than  this,  and 
one  turns  and  retires  with  a  great  show 
of  dignity,  but  plainly  with  no  wish  to 
fight. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  these  pro- 
ceedings it  will  be  seen  that  the  ends  of 
battle  are  often  gained  in  a  bloodless 
manner  by  this  diplomatic  exhibition  of 
warlike  preparations  and  capabilities. 
The  primary  object  of  a  hostile  meeting 
between  dogs  (as  well  as  between  higher 
animals)  is  to  decide  a  question  of 
precedence,  either  general  or  particular. 
Now,  if  we  could  only  settle  which  was 
the  best  man  in  any  dispute  by  duels  h 
outrance,  a  great  deal  of  blood  would  be 
shed  unnecessarily,  and  many  valuable 
lives  lost  to  the  community.  The  intro- 
duction of  moral  weapons  is  therefore  a 
great  point  gained,  for  injury  to  one  is 
injury  to  all.  The  quick  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  a  foe,   and  the  per- 
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ception  of  when  submission  should  take 
the  place  of  valor,  is  plainly  of  advan- 
tage to  the  individual,  since  a  pig-headed 
obstinacy  in  resistance  would  frequently 
lead  to  elimination.  Where  in  the  seri- 
ous business  of  life  there  is  an  interde- 
pendence of  individuals  associated  for 
common  ends,  any  influence  which  les- 
sens the  severity  of  internecine  conflicts 
tends  to  the  general  well-being.  Just 
as  commanding  officers  have  forbidden 
duels  between  members  of  an  army  in 
the  field,  so  nature  has  among  gregari- 
ous animals,  and  especially  those  of 
predatory  habits,  discountenanced  strife 
which  might  weaken  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  pack. 

Few  animals  excel  the  dog  in  the 
power  of  expressing  emotion.  This 
power  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  animal  which 
is  habitually  in  communication  with  its 
fellows  for  certain  common  ends.  Al- 
though probably  long  association  with 
and  selection  by  man  have  accentuated 
this  faculty,  a  considerable  share  of  it 
was  undoubtedly  there  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  was  of  service  long  before  the 
first  dog  was  domesticated.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  important  it  is  for  the  general 
good  that  the  emotions  of  any  member 
of  a  pack  of  dogs  should  be  known  to 
the  others.  If,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
number  should  perceive  an  enemy,  such 
as  a  snake  or  leopard,  lying  in  ambush, 
his  rapid  retreat  with  depressed  tail 
would  instantly  warn  the  others  of  the 
danger. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  tail 
being  the  chief  organ  of  expression 
among  dogs.  They  have  but  little  facial 
expression  beyond  the  lifting  of  the  lip 
to  show  the  teeth  and  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  when  angry.  The  jaws 
and  contiguous  parts  are  too  much  spe- 
cialized for  the  serious  business  of  seiz- 
ing prey  to  be  fitted  for  such  purposes, 
as  they  are  in  man.  With  dogs  which 
hunt  by  scent  the  head  is  necessarily 
carried  low,  and  is  therefore  not  plainly 
visible  except  to  those  close  by.  But  in 
the  case  of  all  hunting  dogs,  such  as  fox- 
hounds, or  wolves  which  pack  together, 
the  tail  is  carried  aloft,  and  is  very 
free  in  movement.  It  is  also  frequently 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  tip 


being  white,  and  this  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  case  when  the  hounds  are  of 
mixed  color.  When  ranging  the  long 
grass  of  the  prairie  or  jungle,  the  raised 
tips  of  the  tails  would  often  be  all  that 
an  individual  member  of  the  band  would 
see  of  his  fellows.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  hounds  habitually  watch  the  tails 
of  those  in  front  of  them  when  drawing 
a  covert.  If  a  faint  drag  is  detected 
suggestive  of  the  presence  of  a  fox,  but 
scarcely  sufficient  to  be  sworn  to  vocally, 
the  tail  of  the  finder  is  at  once  set  in 
motion,  and  the  warmer  the  scent  the 
quicker  does  it  wag.  Others  seeing  the 
signal  instantly  join  the  first,  and  there 
is  an  assemblage  of  waving  tails  before 
ever  the  least  whimper  is  heard.  Should 
the  drag  prove  a  doubtful  one  the 
hounds  separate  again,  and  the  waving 
ceases,  but  if  it  grows  stronger  when 
followed  up,  the  wagging  becomes  more 
and  more  emphatic,  until  one  after  an- 
other the  hounds  begin  to  whine  and 
give  tongue,  and  stream  off  in  Indian 
file  along  the  line  of  scent.  When  the 
pack  is  at  full  cry  upon  a  strong  scent 
the  tails  cease  to  wave,  but  are  carried 
aloft  in  full  view. 

The  whole  question  of  tail-wagging  is 
a  very  interesting  one.  All  dogs  wag 
their  tails  when  pleased,  and  the  move- 
ment is  generally  understood  by  their 
human  associates  as  an  intimation  that 
they  are  happy.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  discover  the  reason  why  pleasure 
should  be  expressed  in  this  way,  the 
explanation  appears  at  first  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  All  physical  attributes  of 
living  beings  are,  upon  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis,  traceable  to  some  actual 
need,  past  or  present.  The  old  and  de- 
lightfully conclusive  dictum  that  things 
are  as  they  are  because  they  were  made 
so  at  the  beginning,  no  longer  can  be 
put  forward  seriously  outside  the  pulpit 
of  the  nursery.  No  doubt  in  many 
cases,  as  for  instance  the  origin  of  hu- 
man laughter,  the  mystery  seems  un- 
fathomable. But  this  only  results  from 
our  defective  knowledge  of  data  upon 
which  to  build  the  bridge  of  deductive 
argument.  The  reason  is  there  all  the 
time  could  we  but  reach  it  ;  and  al- 
most daily  we  are  able  to  account  for 
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mysterious  and  apparently  anomalous 
phenomena  which  utterly  baffled  our 
predecessors. 

Probably  the  manner  in  which  domes- 
tic dogs  express  pleasure  is  owing  to 
some  interlocking  of  the  machinery  of 
cognate  ideas.  In  order  to  understand 
this  better  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider 
some  analogous  instances  with  regard 
to  habits  of  our  own  species. 

One  of  the  most  philosophical  of  liv- 
ing physicians,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
has  clearly  and  amusingly  shown  that 
the  instinctive  delight  and  eagerness 
with  which  a  medical  man  traces  an 
obscure  disease  step  by  step  to  its  pri- 
mary cause  and  then  enters  into  com- 
bat with  it,  is  referable  to  the  hunter's 
joy  in  pursuit,  which  doubtless  charac- 
terized our  savage  ancestors  when  they 
patiently  tracked  their  prey  to  its  lair 
and  slew  it  for  glory  or  for  sustenance.1 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  I  believe,  first  sug- 
gested that  our  appreciation  of  bright 
and  beautiful  colors,  and  therefore  of 
the  splendors  of  the  flower  garden  or  of 
the  sunset  tints  in  the  sky,  might  be 
owing  to  the  frugivorous  habits  of  our 
very  early  progenitors,  to  whom  the 
sight  of  red  or  golden  ripe  fruit  was 
naturally  one  of  acute  pleasure.  Sup- 
porting this  startling  inference  (which 
is  perhaps  not  so  far-fetched  as  appears 
at  first  sight)  is  the  very  curious  fact 
that  occasionally,  when  we  feel  an 
acute  thrill  of  pleasure  from  looking  at 
a  beautiful  picture,  or  sunset,  or  indeed 
any  harmonious  combination  of  color 
which  gives  exquisite  enjoyment 
through  the  eye,  the  salivary  glands 
appear  to  be  automatically  stimulated, 
and  "our  mouths  water"  while  we 
look.  It  is  as  if  the  old  track  of  an  out- 
of-date  reflex  between  the  part  of  the 
eye  which  takes  account  of  color  and 
the  mouth  —  proceeding  via  what  may 
be  called  the  "pleasure  centres"  — 
were  still  open  in  spite  of  many  cen- 
turies of  disuse. 

Another  apposite  illustration  is  the 
delight  we  derive  from  all  manner  of 
contests  of  wits  and  muscles,  so  that  all 
our  games  from  whist  to  football,  par- 

1  The  Method  of  Zadig  in  Medicine,  p.  5.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    1892. 


take  of  the  nature  of  strife  for  the  mas- 
tery. A  game  is  of  course  a  systematic 
and  recognized  method  of  obtaining 
pleasure,  and  if  we  take  a  survey  of  all 
the  most  popular  forms  of  enjoyment 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  find  that  none  of 
them  are  free  from  the  element  of  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  been 
a  chief  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race,  especially  throughout  the 
ages  of  barbarism. 

Now  if  arboreal  man  took  delight  in 
discovering  and  devouring  luscious  and 
gorgeous  fruits,  and  savage  man  in  find- 
ing and  hunting  down  wild  animals, 
and  barbarous  man  in  fighting  his  rivals 
or  the  foes  of  his  tribe  —  and  all  these 
ancient  habits  leave  an  impress  upon 
our  modern  ways  of  seeking  and  show- 
ing pleasure  —  we  can  see  that  the  dog's 
manner  of  manifesting  pleasurable  emo- 
tions may  be  traceable  to  certain  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  remote  wild 
habits  of  self-maintenance. 

As  with  man,  so  with  the  dog  ;  civil- 
ization has  made  existence  much  more 
complex.  The  sources  of  pleasure  of 
the  savage  man  are  few  compared  with 
those  of  the  cultured  and  civilized,  yet 
we  find  that  the  means  of  expression 
which  we  possess  are  but  elaborations 
of  those  existing  long  before  civilization 
began.  We  must,  therefore,  look  at  the 
dog's  past  history  and  find  out  what 
were  his  most  acute  pleasures,  and 
what  the  gestures  accompanying  them, 
when  he  was  a  pure  and  simple  wild 
beast,  if  we  wish  to  elucidate  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  pleasure  now. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
chief  delight  of  wild  dogs,  as  with  mod- 
ern hounds  and  sporting  dogs,  is  in  the 
chase  and  its  accompanying  excitement 
and  consequences.  One  of  the  most 
thrilling  moments  to  the  human  hunter 
(and  doubtless  to  the  canine),  and  one 
big  with  that  most  poignant  of  all  de- 
lights, anticipation  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment combined  with  muscular  activity, 
is  when  the  presence  of  game  is  first 
detected.  As  we  have  seen  in  watching 
the  behavior  in  a  pack  of  foxhounds, 
this  is  invariably  the  time  when  tails 
are  wagged  for  the  common  good.    The 
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paniment  of  this  form  of  pleasure,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  est  among  the  agree- 
able emotions  when  in  the  wild  state. 
Owing  to  some  inosculation  of  the  ner- 
vous mechanism,  which  at  present  we 
cannot  unravel,  the  association  of  pleas- 
ure and  wagging  has  become  so  insepa- 
rable that  the  movement  of  the  tail 
follows  the  emotion  whatever  may  call 
it  forth. 

An  explanation  of  a  similar  kind  can 
be  found  for  the  fact  that  dogs  depress 
their  tails  when  threatened  or  scolded. 
When  running  away  the  tail  would  be 
the  part  nearest  the  pursuer,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  be  seized.  It  was 
therefore  securely  tucked  away  between 
the  hind  legs.  The  act  of  running  away 
is  naturally  closely  associated  with  the 
emotion  of  fear,  and  therefore  this  ges- 
ture of  putting  the  tail  between  the  legs 
becomes  an  invariable  concomitant  of 
retreat  or  submission  in  the  presence  of 
superior  force.  When  a  puppy  taken 
out  for  an  airing  curves  its  tail  down- 
wards and  scuds  in  circles  and  half- 
circles  at  fullest  speed  around  its 
master,  it  is  apparently  trying  to  pro- 
voke its  pseudo-cynic  playfellow  to 
pursue  it  in  mock  combat.  It  may  be 
observed  that  this  running  in  sharp 
curves,  with  frequent  change  of  direc- 
tion, is  a  common  ruse  with  animals 
which  are  pursued  by  larger  enemies. 
The  reason  of  it  is  that  the  centrifugal 
impulse  acts  more  powerfully  on  the 
animal  of  larger  bulk,  and  so  gives  the 
smaller  an  advantage. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity of  the  pointer  and  setter,  in 
the  Field  and  other  papers.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  habit  of  standing 
still  as  soon  as  game  was  scented,  in- 
stead of  springing  forward  at  once  to 
seize  it,  was  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  natural  instinct  might  be 
absolutely  reversed  by  training.  One 
of  the  explanations  attempted  at  the 
time  for  this  apparent  anomaly  was, 
that  the  immovable  position  of  the  dog 
was  comparable  to  the  pause  which 
most  beasts  of  prey  make  before  a  final 
spring.  But  we  must  recollect,  when 
considering  this  theory,  that  few  of  the 


Canidce  pounce  from  an  ambush  sud- 
denly upon  their  prey  after  the  manner 
of  cats.  And  although  a  terrier  will 
stand  immovable  before  a  rat-hole  for 
hours  together,  his  patient,  watchful 
attitude  is  very  different  from  the  rigid 
and  strained  position  of  the  pointer  or 
setter  ;  which  position  also  has  nothing 
in  it  suggestive  of  crouching,  prepara- 
tory to  a  rapid  bound  forwards,  as  is 
seen  when  a  cat  stalks  a  bird,  and  then 
gathers  herself  together  before  the  final 
coup. 

Not  unfrequently  the  tail  of  a  young 
setter  when  it  sets  game  may  be  seen 
trembling  and  vibrating  as  if  it  had  a 
disposition  to  wag,  which  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  supreme  importance  of  not 
disturbing  the  hare  or  covey.  The  tail 
also  is  held  out  in  full  view  like  a  flag, 
whereas  a  ratcatcher's  dog  on  the  watch 
at  a  hole  will  often  droop  its  tail. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  pointer  and  setter,  in  acting  in 
their  characteristic  manner,  are  follow- 
ing an  old  instinct  connected  with  an 
important  piece  of  co-operative  pack 
strategy,  although  the  peculiarity  has 
been  enhanced  by  human  training  and 
selection,  and  the  sportsmen  with  their 
guns  have  supplanted,  and  therefore  act 
the  part  of,  the  dog's  natural  comrades 
in  the  chase. 

The  writer  during  his  boyhood  had 
charge  of  a  small  pack  of  beagles  at  a 
South  Down  homestead,  several  of 
which  were  allowed  to  run  loose  at 
night  as  a  guard  against  the  foxes. 
Amongst  these  was  an  old  dog,  a  part 
bred  Skye-terrier,  very  sagacious,  and 
well  known  in  all  the  country  round  as 
a  sure  finder  when  the  pack  were  used 
to  drive  rabbits  in  the  gorse. 

Old  Battler  (what  a  throng  of  memo- 
ries the  name  calls  up  !)  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  others,  and  not 
unfrequently  he  would  conduct  them  on 
a  private  hunting  expedition,  in  which 
he  served  as  sole  huntsman  and  whip. 
Often  on  a  still  night  his  sharp  yapping 
bark,  accompanied  by  the  clearer,  long- 
drawn  music  of  the  beagles,  might  be 
heard  among  the  hil^,  as  they  drove  a 
predatoiy  fox  from  the  farm-buildings  7 
or  strove  to  run  down  one  of  the  tough 
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South  Down  hares.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  this  pack  had  a  certain  reg- 
ular system  of  co-operation,  and,  like 
the  African  wild  dogs,  well  described 
by  Dr.  S.  T.  Pruen,  in  his  recent  book, 
"The  Arab  and  the  African,"  they 
made  a  practice  of  playing  into  one  an- 
other's hands,  or  rather,  mouths.  Old 
Battler  would  generally  trot  on  ahead, 
surveying  every  likely  tuft  of  grass  or 
ling,  and  exhibiting  that  inquisitiveness 
and  passion  for  original  research  so 
characteristic  of  the  terrier.  On  arriv- 
ing at  a  small  outlying  patch  of  furze  he 
would  invariably  proceed  to  the  leeward 
side,  so  that  as  the  wind  drew  through 
the  cover  it  would  convey  a  hint  of 
whatever  might  be  there  concealed. 

He  would  give  several  critical  sniffs, 
with  head  raised  and  lowered  alter- 
nately, and  then  would  either  trot  indif- 
ferently away,  or  else  stand  rigid  with 
quickly  vibrating  tail  and  nose  pointed 
towards  the  bush.  The  other  dogs 
seemed  to  understand  instantly  what 
was  required  of  them,  and  they  would 
quickly  surround  the  covert.  When 
they  were  all  in  their  place,  and  not 
until  then,  the  cunning  old  schemer 
would  plunge  with  a  bound  into  the 
furze,  and  out  would  dash  a  hare  or 
rabbit,  often  into  the  very  jaws  of  one 
of  the  beagles. 

By  this  artifice,  which  had  never  been 
taught  them  by  man,  the  pack  when 
hunting  for  themselves  would  doubtless 
often  secure  a  meal,  preceded  by  the 
delight  of  killing,  without  the  wearisome 
process  of  tiring  out  a  hare. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  habit 
of  the  leader  of  the  pack  —  a  habit 
which,  from  its  similarity  to  what  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  such  widely 
separated  Canidce  as  the  dingo,  wolf, 
and  hyena  dog,  is  one  that  is  traceable 
to  very  remote  wild  ancestors  —  is  the 
basis  of  that  peculiar  talent  in  the 
pointer  or  setter  which  adds  to  the 
piquancy  of  a  day's  shooting  and  to 
the  weight  of  the  bag. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  look  at  the  part 
played  by  a  pointer  in  the  light  of  cyno- 
morphic  theory. 

"Ponto"  goes  out  with  his  pack 
(often  a  very  scratch  one),  his  comrades 


walking  on  two  legs  instead  of  four  like 
ordinary  dogs,  and  carrying  their  tails, 
or  organs  of  a  somewhat  similar  aspect, 
over  their  shoulders.  The  pack  sepa- 
rate and  advance  in  line,  he  being 
appointed  to  explore  in  the  van  and  to 
search  the  turnips  or  rape  for  a  tell-tale 
whiff  of  the  scent  of  game.  The  covey 
is  detected,  but,  being  a  co-operative 
and  loyal  dog,  he  does  not  rush  in  and 
try  to  catch  for  himself.  He  therefore 
stands  and  waits  for  his  partners  to  per- 
form their  share  of  the  stratagem.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  show  them  in  an 
unmistakable  manner  that  there  is 
quarry  worth  having  in  front  of  his 
nose.  The  pack  advance,  he  generally 
taking  careful  note  of  their  approach, 
the  covey  rises,  the  "  tails "  of  the 
bipedal  dogs  explode,  and  Ponto  is 
rewarded  by  holding  in  his  mouth  a 
palpitating  mass  of  feathers,  with  per- 
haps the  stimulating  flavor  of  blood,  and 
by  a  public  intimation  that  the  commu- 
nity or  pack  approve  of  his  conduct  and 
esteem  him,  what  he  dearly  loves  to  be 
thought,  "  a  good  dog." 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  very 
long  period  during  which  dogs  have 
been  domesticated  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  deliberate  selection,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  much  in  their 
behavior  they  resemble  their  wild  breth- 
ren. The  rule  seems  to  hold  good  here 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  outward  form 
is  much  more  plastic  to  the  influence 
of  environment  than  the  character  and 
mental  habits  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Thus,  although 
the  deerhound  and  pug  are  so  different 
in  external  appearance  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  are  related,  yet  if 
we  watch  them  we  find  that  their  men- 
tal and  moral  qualities  are  of  a  similar 
cast.  The  fine  grey  wolf  in  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
performing  wolves  recently  exhibited  in 
London,  when  in  a  good  humor,  had 
precisely  the  same  methods  of  express- 
ing pleasure  as  the  domestic  dogs,  and 
would  wag  their  tails  and  gambol  about 
in  a  manner  which  made  one  doubt  for 
the  moment  whether  they  were  not  in 
reality  Scotch  collies  masquerading  as 
wild  beasts. 
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There  are  many  other  traits  in  our 
domestic  dogs  suggestive  of  their  an- 
cestral habits,  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  this  article,  but  which  offer  a 
most  interesting  field  for  study  to  every 
one  who  possesses  a  dog  and  a  taste  for 
research  in  this  direction. 

In  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
briefly  the  chief  points  of  dissimilarity 
between  the  wild  and  tame  Canidce.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  general  differ- 
ence of  aspect  and  bearing, which  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  exactly.  The  wild 
animal  has  an  alert,  independent  look 
which  the  tame  one  has  lost,  chiefly 
owing  to  its  long-continued  habit  of  de- 
pendence upon  man.  Although,  of 
course,  all  breeds  of  tame  dogs  have 
been  at  some  time  or  other  deliberately 
adapted  by  training  and  selection  for 
special  purposes,  yet  there  seem  certain 
characteristics  which  have  risen  sponta- 
neously, or  because  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  manifest  are  correlated  with 
some  others  where  an  intentional  change 
has  been  brought  about.  Darwin  gives 
an  instance  of  this  in  the  hairless  dogs, 
which  at  the  same  time  are  deficient  in 
teeth.  This  question  of  correlation  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  obscure 
problems  of  natural  history,  and  per- 
haps we  are  at  present  a  little  too  ready 
(with  our  hereditary  tendency  to  take 
refuge  in  an  imposing  mystery  when- 
ever our  reasoning  powers  fail  us)  to 
ascribe  to  it  certain  phenomena,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  evolution  is  not  clear. 

Most  probably  the  drooping  ears  of 
our  domesticated  hounds  and  hunting 
dogs  primarily  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  savage  huntsman,  disregarding 
shape,  picked  those  dogs  to  breed  from 
which  manifested  the  keenest  powers 
of  scent,  and  that  in  these  individuals 
the  ears  were  not  so  much  in  use  as 
with  others.  Again,  in  every  litter 
of  whelps,  the  surly,  independent  and 
ill-tempered  brute  would  always  be 
more  likely  to  be  eliminated  than  those 
which  were  confiding  and  tractable; 
and  so,  from  age  to  age,  the  chief  out- 
ward traits  which  distinguish  the  dog 
from  wolves  and  jackals  would  tend  to 
increase. 


Finally,  the  instinct  of  association  has, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  dog,  become 
more  exactly  fitted  to  the  new  conditions 
of  environment.  He  makes  himself 
thoroughly  at  home  with  us  because  he 
feels  that  he  is  with  his  own  proper 
pack,  and  not  among  strangers  or  those 
of  an  alien  race.  The  wild  animal,  on 
the  contrary,  which  refuses  to  become 
domesticated,  still  has  the  perception 
that  those  who  would  palm  themselves 
off  as  his  comrades  are  creatures  of  a 
different  nature.  He  sturdily  refuses 
to  become  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  re- 
mains suspicious  of  their  intentions; 
and,  whatever  they  may  do  to  propitiate 
him,  he  keeps  on  the  qui  vive  as  against 
a  possible  enemy. 

Louis  Robinson. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
HOLY  WAZAN. 

Away  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco, 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  Tangier, 
on  the  steep  northern  slopes  of  the 
double-peaked  Buhallel,  lies  Wazan. 
As  one  approaches  the  town  from  the 
Tangier  road  one  comes  quite  suddenly 
upon  it ;  for  although,  almost  as  soon 
as  one  issues  from  the  narrow  gorge  of 
M'smoda  and  proceeds  over  the  long 
plain  that  divides  the  two  ranges  of  hills, 
the  mountain  of  Wazan  is  in  sight,  yet 
the  town  lying  on  the  further  side  of  a 
projecting  spur  is  entirely  hidden,  the 
large  village  of  Karsharien  alone  being 
visible. 

An  hour  or  two  over  the  plains,  and 
the  road  begins  to  ascend,  winding  be- 
tween high  hedges  of  prickly  pears, 
aloes,  and  canes,  amongst  rich  olive  and 
orange  groves,  until  it  reaches  its  sum- 
mit at  the  half-ruined  village  mentioned 
above,  a  scattering  of  thatched  houses, 
monotonous  in  form  and  tone,  and  with 
little  to  relieve  the  coloring  or  form  be- 
yond the  whitewashed  mosque  and  a 
domed  saint's  tomb.  Yet  Karsharien 
is  far  from  being  an  unattractive  village  ; 
the  very  ruins  which  lie  scattered  about 
amongst  the  more  habitable  houses  give 
the  place  a  thoroughly  Oriental  look  ; 
while  gardens   of  oranges  and  olives, 
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and  a  background  of  steep  mountain, 
help  not  a  little  to  add  to  its  picturesque- 
ness. 

Passing  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  the  road  leads  one  along  wooded 
slopes,  through  the  thickly  planted  olive- 
trees  of  which  can  be  seen  peeping  here 
and  there  the  ruined  tomb  of  some  long- 
forgotten  saint. 

The  ridge  is  crossed,  and  a  flat,  level 
space  lies  before  one.  The  rocky,  nar- 
row path  widens  out  into  an  open,  sandy 
road,  and  one  is  in  Remel,  one  of  the 
outskirts  of  Wazan.  A  few  rather 
handsome  houses  indicate  that  a  shereef 
or  two  have  taken  up  their  residence  at 
this  spot ;  while  on  the  very  peak  of  a 
hill  to  the  left  glitters  the  white -domed 
tomb  of  Sidi  Tami  Ben  Mahammed,  who 
in  his  time  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  history  of  Wazan.  Here  the  road 
narrows  again  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
proceeding  at  first  between  high  hedges 
and  then  through  a  small  suburb  of 
grey-tiled  houses,  until  one  finds  one's 
self  suddenly  in  the  open  soko  or  mar- 
ket-place of  Wazan,  with  the  city 
stretched  out  before  one. 

This  first  view  of  the  place  cannot  be 
anything  but  a  pleasing  one.  The  very 
situation  of  the  town  on  the  steep 
wooded  mountain-side,  the  grey-tiled 
roofs  and  whitewashed  houses,  the  val- 
ley and  gardens  below,  the  high  moun- 
tain above,  the  more  decorated  and 
pretentious  dwellings  of  the  shereef s, 
and  the  background  of  dull  olive-trees, 
in  themselves  form  a  picture  which  one 
will  with  difficulty  forget ;  and  it  is  only 
the  most  prosaic  of  mankind  who  will 
ignore  the  picturesqueness  to  note  the 
ruinous  state  of  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  fact  that  mud  and  dirt  are  as 
common  objects  in  the  holy  city  of  Wa- 
zan as  in  any  other  Moorish  town.  And 
even  should  the  town  fail  to  please  him, 
he  has  only  to  turn  his  eyes  away  to  the 
north  to  gaze  over  range  beyond  range 
of  mountain-peaks  to  where  in  the  far 
away  the  great  mountain  of  Sheshouan, 
capped  with  snow  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  rears  its  barren  head  ;  for 
nature  has  certainly  not  been  neglectful 
of  her  handiwork  in  the  surroundings  of 
Wazan,  and  man  has  added  in  no  little 


degree  to  what  nature  has  already  done, 
for  from  almost  every  grove  of  trees 
peeps  the  tomb  of  some  dead  shereef. 
Here  it  is  a  whitewashed  dome,  here  a 
gorgeous,  green-tiled  cupola,  there  a  dull 
grey  thatch. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  soko  one 
enters  the  town  by  an  arched  gateway, 
from  which  a  steep  winding  ascent  leads 
one  to  the  zaoiiia  or  holy  precincts  of  the 
shereefian  family. 

It  is  this  shereefian  family  who  have 
made  Wazan  what  it  is,  a  city  of  no 
little  importance,  considerably  larger 
than  Tangier  in  size,  and  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. 

When  Muley  Idrees,  descendant  of 
the  prophet  Mahammed,  founded  Fez, 
he  formed  what  were,  and  still  are, 
called  zaou'ias  in  many  districts  of  Mo- 
rocco. These  zaouias  served  the  double 
purpose  of  places  for  collecting  moneys 
and  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  his  family,  by  planting  a  rela- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Amongst  the  places  where  the  great 
saint  formed  a  zaou'ia  was  the  site  upon 
which  Wazan  now  stands,  and  here  he 
sent  as  his  representative  one  of  his 
sons,  the  founder  of  the  great  shereefian 
family. 

To  follow  the  history  of  this  family 
through  its  many  generations  would  be 
a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task,  though 
manuscripts,  not  only  concerning  them 
and  their  times,  but  in  many  cases  even 
in  their  own  handwritings,  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  shereef. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Wazan  became 
famous.  Hitherto  the  shorfa,  or  sher- 
eef s,  had  been  content  to  live  a  pas- 
toral life  amongst  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  though  reverenced  on  account  of 
their  holy  descent  from  the  Prophet 
and  from  Muley  Idrees,  they  had  not, 
so  far,  risen  to  any  great  renown.  Prob- 
ably simplicity  was  the  principal  feature 
of  the  early  shorfa  of  Wazan  —  sim- 
plicity combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sanctity  and  knowledge,  such  as 
book-reading  and  writing.  But  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  sprang  of  the  Wazan  family  a 
remarkable    man,    known    throughout 
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Morocco,  and  even  in  many  Mahamme- 
dan  lands  far  beyond  Morocco,  as  Muley 
Abdullah  Shereef.  Of  what  he  was 
like  in  appearance  no  record  remains, 
but  probably  he  was  an  exceedingly 
ordinary -looking  personage,  for  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  he  was  continually 
assuming  the  disguise  of  poor  men  ;  and 
the  very  fact  that  his  disguise  was  never 
discovered  until  he  himself  made  it  ap- 
parent by  some  marvellous  speech,  or 
even  a  miracle,  tends  to  further  this 
theory. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the  many  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
Muley  Abdullah  Shereef,  the  brain  of 
man,  always  ready  amongst  the  Arabs 
to  receive  the  marvellous,  and  to  pass 
it  on  with  a  few  additions,  has  added  to, 
or  invented,  many  a  tale,  so  that  it  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  one  to  judge  as  to 
what  may  be  accepted  as  truth  and  what 
may  not.  However,  some  so  grossly 
overstep  the  borders  of  possibility  that 
they  can  at  once  be  detected  as  fabrica- 
tions ;  while  others,  dealing  not  so  much 
with  the  marvellous  and  miraculous  as 
with  smart  sayings  and  wit,  may  possi- 
bly, if  not  in  themselves  word  for  word 
genuine,  be  founded  more  or  less  upon 
fact. 

As  an  example  of  the  former,  and  as 
explaining  to  some  extent  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  Wazan  family,  I  quote  one 
tale. 

The  first  sultan  of  the  Fileli 1  (or 
present)  dynasty,  as  yet  only  aspiring 
to  the  throne,  happened  to  be  in  She- 
rarda,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Morocco, 
and  there  asked  the  advice  of  a  learned 
man  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue to  further  his  ends  and  become 
sultan.  "  Go,"  replied  the  man,  "  to 
Wazan,  to  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef, 
and  ask  his  advice." 

With  a  handful  of  followers,  the 
would-be  sultan  set  out  for  Wazan,  and, 
nearing  the  place,  chanced  upon  an 
aged  and  decrepit  man  cutting  wood  by 
the  roadside.  "Tell  me,"  asked  the 
Fileli,  "where  I  shall  find  Muley  Ab- 
dullah Shereef?  "  "  What  do  you  want 
With  him?  "  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  he 

»  Fileli,  native  of  Tafilelt  (or  Tafilet). 


is  only  an  aged,  crazy  fool.  You  have 
your  horse  and  followers  ;  go  on  your 
way  and  leave  the  poverty-stricken  old 
humbug  of  a  shereef  to  himself  !  "  "I 
do  not  care  what  he  is,"  answered  the 
prince  ;  "whether  he  be  poor  or  not  is 
not  my  business.  It  is  his  advice  I 
wish  —  than  which  there  is  no  better  in 
all  Morocco."  The  old  man,  who,  of 
course,  was  Muley  Abdullah  in  disguise, 
hereupon  seized  him  by  the  hand  ;  and 
thrice  the  mountain  of  Buhallel  rose 
into  the  heavens,  and  thrice  returned 
to  its  place  on  earth.  So  did  the  sher- 
eef make  himself  known. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  story, 
and  tell  how  the  young  aspirant  with 
some  five-and-twenty  followers  attacked 
and  routed  the  reigning  sovereign  at  Al 
Kasr  (Alcazar)  ;  or  how  the  enemy 
saw  a  host  of  men  in  armor  when,  in 
reality,  there  were  under  thirty  ;  or  how 
Muley  Abdullah  Shereef,  flying  in  the 
heavens,  helped  the  Fileli  to  gain  the 
day  ;  or  how  he  became  sultan  —  the 
first  of  the  now  reigning  dynasty. 

The  fact  that  this  tale,  amongst  a 
hundred  others,  is  accepted  as  truth, 
explains  partially  why  so  great  a  rever- 
ence is  paid  to  the  present  representa- 
tives of  his  family,  and  why  his  own 
name  is  so  renowned  throughout  Mo- 
rocco. 

Following  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef 
—  but  not  immediately  —  come  two  oth- 
ers, whose  tombs  are  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Moors  —  namely,  Mu- 
ley Tayib  and  Muley  Tami ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  these  two,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  there  have  been 
none  who  rose  above  the  ordinary  run 
of  shereef s,  either  by  reason  of  miracu- 
lous power  or  any  other  shereefian 
attainment.  But  from  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef,  the 
name  of  Wazan  has  been  a  pass-word. 
It  was  he  who  raised  a  town  where  for- 
merly little  more  than  a  village  had 
stood  ;  who  built  the  mosque  with  its 
adjacent  precincts  for  the  tolba,  or 
scholars  ;  who  brought  water  from  Bu- 
hallel by  aqueducts  to  the  town  below. 
In  fact,  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef  has 
left  behind  him  not  only  a  collection  of 
tales,  such  as  I  have  quoted  above,  but 
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firmer  and  more  apparent  proofs  of  his 
superior  intellect  and  abilities.  Almost 
equal  to  him  in  renown  for  sanctity  is 
Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi,  the  father  of  Sid 
el  Hadj  Abdesalam,  the  present  muV 
sheikh,  or  head  of  the  family.  Sid  el 
Hadj  El  Arbi  was  born  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  died  some  forty 
years  ago.  Though  so  short  a  period 
has  passed  since  his  decease,  he  has 
been  invested  with  as  many  miraculous 
acts  and  powers  as  his  ancestors, 
amongst  which  the  following  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  capability  of  the 
Moorish  mind  to  swallow  and  believe. 
It  is  still  averred,  and  not  only  by  igno- 
rant classes,  but  amongst  people  who 
are  able  to  read  and  write,  that  what- 
ever Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi  asked  for 
would  immediately  fall  from  heaven. 
But  he  is  dead  ;  and  alas  !  this  power 
has  departed  with  him  ;  for  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  son  renders  me 
able  to  affirm  that,  however  much  he 
may  wish  for  bank-notes,  gold,  railway 
shares,  etc.,  they  do  not  arrive  in  like 
manner,  though  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting experience  to  see  what  posi- 
tion the  directors  of  a  large  company 
would  take  up  on  the  presentation  or 
sale  of  a  quantity  of  heaven-sent  shares. 
Almost  every  one  acquainted  with 
Tangier  will  have  heard  of,  or  probably 
seen,  Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam,  the  great 
shereef  of  Wazan.  His  love  for  the 
sea,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  altogether  averse  to  some  of  our 
European  comforts  and  luxuries,  led 
him  to  buy  a  house  in  Tangier,  and  a 
country  place  a  few  miles  outside,  and 
there  to  settle.  He  is  now  a  man  of 
over  sixty  years  in  age,  almost  a  negro 
in  color  —  his  mother  was  a  black 
woman  —  but  with  pronounced  Arab 
features,  courteous  and  hospitable,  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
and  hear  the  wrongs  of  poor  people,  and 
often  able  to  redress  them.  Amongst 
Europeans  he  is  of  little  account.  Prej- 
udice as  to  his  being  a  native  and  a 
very  natural  repugnance  to  some  of  the 
traits  of  his  character  have  prevented 
any  great  amount  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  the  shereef, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  married 


an  English  wife  he  has  never  been  a 
success  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  semi-official 
character  —  and  even  then  extremely 
rarely  —  that  he  is  ever  seen  in  society. 
To  those  who  know  him  he  is  always 
kind,  and  though  one  cannot  admire  his 
character,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  his  courteous  and  kindly  demeanor. 
For  the  last  few  years  he  has  suffered 
from  ill-health,  and  seldom  leaves  his 
house,  except  now  and  again  to  take  an 
early  morning  ride,  surrounded  by  his 
slaves  and  attendants,  or  to  drive  in  his 
carriage  —  the  only  one  in  Tangier  — 
on  the  sands.  Every  year  or  two  he 
visits  Algeria,  where  he  owns  property, 
and  where  he  usually  takes  a  course  of 
baths  at  one  or  other  of  the  many  hot 
springs  of  that  country. 

Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam  has  two  sons 
living  at  Wazan,  and  as  their  father 
only  visits  that  place  for  &  couple  of 
months  each  year,  they  act  as  his  dep- 
uties. They  are  respectively,  Muley  El 
Arbi  and  Muley  Mahammed.  The 
elder,  Muley  El  Arbi,  is  a  man  of  some 
forty  years  of  age — gentle,  refined, 
rather  shy,  and  extremely  kind  ;  the 
second,  Muley  Mahammed,  is  stern,  and 
better  able  than  his  brother  to  keep 
order  amongst  the  turbulent  people  with 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  Like  his 
brother,  he  is  most  kind  and  hospitable. 
A  third  son,  Muley  Tami,  served  for  a 
time  in  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  and 
although  only  a  little  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  has  acquired  all  the  vices  to  be 
picked  up  from  the  dregs  of  civilization 
added  to  those  already  engrafted  in  a 
low  Oriental  mind.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  shereefian  family 
could  believe  Muley  Tami  to  be  the 
brother  of  Muleys  El  Arbi  and  Maham- 
med, so  totally  different  is  he  from  them 
in  character.  Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam 
has  yet  two  other  sons,  born  to  him  by 
his  English  wife,  —  bright,  clever  boys, 
good  riders,  and  keen  sportsmen,  speak- 
ing three  or  four  languages  fluently,  and 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  They 
live  with  their  mother  at  Tangier,  but 
have  been  educated  at  the  Lyce'e  at 
Algiers.  Besides  the  family  of  Sid  el 
Hadj  Abdesalam,  mentioned  above, 
Wazan  swarms  with  shereef s,  cousins, 
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and  connections  of  the  main  branch,  but 
of  no  account,  and  paying  the  most 
dutiful  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  on  whose  sufferance  they  almost 
exist. 

Those  who  would  expect  to  find  at 
Wazan  the  luxury  of,  say,  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  would  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed, for  there,  as  elsewhere  in 
Morocco,  everything  is  very  simple. 
Conservative  to  a  degree,  life  has  never 
been  suffered  to  undergo  a  change  ;  and 
the  time  is  passed  now  as  it  has  prob- 
ably been  passed  for  generations. 

Architecturally,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  handsome  "bits,"  notably 
the  huge  mosque  and  tombs  of  the 
shereef s  —  which  no  Christian  is  per- 
mitted to  visit  —  the  green-tiled  minaret 
of  the  mosque  of  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi, 
and  the  garden  and  koubbah,  or  summer- 
house,  of  Muley  Mahammed,  there  is 
very  little  that  rises  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  a  Moorish  town.  Yet  in 
the  zaou'iaof  the  shereefs  there  are  a 
few  old  doorways  and  a  window  or  two 
which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
and  in  which  an  artist  would  find  much 
that  is  attractive,  if  not  really  beautiful. 

Like  all  Moors,  the  shereefs  have 
allowed  much  to  fall  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
One  builds  himself  a  summer-house, 
bringing  workmen  from  Fez  to  paint 
the  roofs  and  doors,  decorates  the  arcade 
with  fine  tile-work,  and  the  garden  with 
fountains.  In  time  he  dies,  and  his  de- 
scendants build  for  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  tastes,  leaving  what  is 
already  standing  to  fall,  or  using  the 
favorite  resorts  of  their  ancestors  as  a 
place  in  which  to  house  the  many  pil- 
grims who  flock  to  Wazan  in  summer 
and  autumn. 

Certainly  the  prettiest  spot  in  Wazan 
is  the  koubbah  and  garden  of  Muley 
Mahammed.  The  gardens,  for  there 
are  two,  one  beyond  the  other,  are 
small,  and  surrounded  by  high  white 
walls,  over  which  trail  creepers  in  al- 
most tropical  luxuriance.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  garden  stands  the  koubbah, 
a  series  of  several  rooms  divided  by 
archways,  and  faced  with  a  handsome 
facade  of  Moorish  horseshoe  arches.  In 
these  koubbahs  or  summer-houses  the 


shereefs  spend  the  day  drinking  tea  and 
coffee  incessantly,  managing  the  affairs 
of  Wazan,  trying  cases,  and  discussing 
literary  matters  with  the  tolba  or  schol- 
ars, and  utterly  oblivious  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Europe,  comparatively  so 
near,  never  having  heard  the  name  of 
Bismarck  or  Gladstone,  and  paying  less 
attention  to  some  huge  European  war 
than  they  would  to  a  skirmish  between 
a  couple  of  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wazan. 

At  one  end  of  the  garden  is  a  tank  of 
water  into  which  a  stream  is  constantly 
tumbling  —  a  tank  full  of  goldfish  — 
which  adds  a  charm  by  its  music  to  the 
garden,  a  blaze  of  flowers.  The  koub- 
bah itself  is  by  no  means  unattractive  ; 
from  the  windows  at  the  back,  which 
open  down  to  the  ground,  one  gazes  far 
over  the  valleys  and  mountains  to  the 
rocky  peaks  of  Sheshouan  and  Gha- 
mara. 

The  second  garden  belongs  to  the 
house,  and  the  privacy  with  which  the 
women  are  kept  renders  it  very  seldom 
that  it  is  shown  to  visitors.  Like  the 
former,  it  is  in  spring  and  summer  a 
blaze  of  flowers,  amongst  which  flourish 
standard  roses  and  Neapolitan  violets 
in  great  abundance.  Several  gaudy 
trellis-work  summer-houses  and  a  foun- 
tain or  two  give  the  place  a  more  Orien- 
tal look  than  the  other.  The  very 
gaudiness  would  be  almost  an  eyesore 
in  England;  but  here  away  in  Morocco 
one  sees  only  the  brilliancy  of  the  color- 
ing, typically  Moorish. 

In  the  house  of  Muley  Mahammed  is 
one  court  that  is  really  charming.  It 
contains  a  large  tank,  some  forty  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  in  breadth,  in  which 
float  shoals  of  goldfish.  In  the  centre 
plays  a  fountain,  and  all  round  is  a  cov- 
ered arcade,  where  often  the  writer  has 
sat  on  Persian  rugs  and  sipped  coffee  to 
the  sound  of  the  musicians,  who  with 
guitar  and  singing  pass  away  the  time. 
Incense  burns  in  a  chased  bowl  of  brass 
and  copper,  and  the  long-necked  silver 
bottles  are  sprinklers  full  of  orange  and 
rose  water.     Such  is  life  at  Wazan. 

But  the  shereefs  play  a  more  impor- 
tant role  in  Moorish  life  than  that  I  have 
described  above.     All  through  Morocco, 
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almost  all  through  North  Africa,  are  the 
shorfa  of  Wazan  known,  and  from  the 
most  distant  oases  of  the  Sahara  come 
the  pilgrims.  The  few  —  the  very  few 
—  Europeans  who  visit  Wazan  do  so  in 
winter,  and  are  not  impressed  by  the 
place  as  they  would  be  if  they  came  in 
spring  or  summer,  when  the  gardens  are 
golden  and  white  with  the  fruit  and 
flower  of  the  orange-trees,  and  the  tall, 
green  bamboos  lancelike  rear  their  heads 
above  the  thick  hedges  of  aloes  and 
prickly  pears,  when  for  miles  the  coun- 
try is  brilliant  with  narcissus  and  iris. 
In  autumn,  too,  Wazan  is  charming.  In 
truth,  the  surrounding  country  looks 
bare  and  dried  up  ;  but  in  and  near  the 
town  water  is  always  flowing,  and  every- 
thing retains  its  greenness.  When  the 
plains  of  the  Gharb  district,  only  a  few 
miles  away,  but  out  of  sight  of  Wazan, 
are  sweltering  under  the  autumn  sun, 
the  cool  east  breeze  is  blowing  over  the 
mountain-tops  to  refresh  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  Then,  too,  come  the 
pilgrims.  Every  day  they  stream  into 
Wazan  sometimes  singly,  often  more 
than  a  hundred  together  with  banners 
and  music  and  bearing  offerings. 
Strange  figures  can  be  seen  in  Wazan 
then.  One  day  the  town  is  full  of 
Riaffa,  from  the  Riff,  with  their  gitayas, 
or  long  locks  of  hair  on  the  back  of 
their  shaved  heads.  They  bring  wal- 
nuts and  almonds  and  honey  to  the 
shereef ,  for  their  country  is  a  poor  one 
and  mountainous.  The  next  day,  per- 
haps, arrive  the  devotees  of  some  tribe 
from  the  Sahara.  They  have  been  a 
month  perchance  on  the  road,  and  ar- 
rive weary  and  footsore.  Some  few  are 
mounted  on  mares,  the  most  part  on 
foot.  Their  women  and  children  come 
with  them.  In  long  line  they  troop 
through  the  town  until  they  reach  the 
zaouiia  of  the  shereef s,  and  there  form 
into  a  mass,  and  with  banners  waving 
and  singing  some  wild  hymn,  they 
slowly  proceed  to  the  presence  of  him 
they  have  come  so  far  to  see. 

The  shereef  sits  in  his  koubbah  at  a 
window  opening  nearly  to  the  ground. 
With  him  are  some  of  his  relations  and 
friends.  Slowly  the  pilgrims  approach, 
and,  one  by   one  leaning  through   the 


window,  kiss  the  hem  of  his  jelab;  then 
form  into  a  semicircle  on  the  terrace 
before  him.  The  shereef  speaks  to 
them,  and  breathless  they  listen  to  his 
words,  as  if  some  great  oracle  were 
holding  forth.  Their  spokesman  is  an 
old  man,  chosen  by  general  assent,  and 
he  in  return  pays  the  compliments  on 
behalf  of  his  tribe.  Then  they  bring 
their  offerings  —  money  in  large  quan- 
tities, bags  of  silver  dollars,  a  few  car- 
pets and  rugs,  perhaps  a  horse  or  a 
mare,  and  a  couple  of  young  gazelle  for 
the  children. 

The  next  day  others  arrive  and  are 
received,  and  bring  their  presents  in 
like  manner.  These  pilgrims  usually 
remain  some  three  or  four  days  in  Wa- 
zan, during  which  time  they  are  fed  and 
housed  by  the  shereefs.  On  the  eve  of 
their  departure  they  again  troop  in  be- 
fore him,  and  kissing  him  as  before, 
form  a  semicircle  round  his  window. 
Every  one's  hands  are  held  open  before 
him,  and  with  a  wonderful  quiet  dignity 
the  shereef  bestows  his  blessing  on 
them  and  on  their  tribe.  Before  day- 
light the  next  morning  they  are  gone, 
to  plod  their  weary  way  back  to  their 
own  country. 

Again  arrive  the  long-cloaked  Berbers 
who  inhabited  Morocco  long  before  the 
Arab  invasion,  speaking  the  strange 
Shleh  tongue.  Tall,  wiry  men,  with 
high  cheek-bones  and  small  eyes,  they 
resemble  much  more  a  Tartar  people 
than  the  Semitic  Arab  race.  Even  they 
are  divided  up  into  respective  tribes, 
and  each  Icabyla  has  its  distinctive  type. 
Some  are  fair,  some  olive-colored,  some 
tall,  some  almost  abnormally  short. 
Acknowledging  no  sultan  and  no  gov- 
ernment, Mahammedans  in  little  more 
than  name,  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Moorish  authorities  and  with  each  other, 
a  strange,  wild  people  inhabiting  the  un- 
explored mountains  of  eastern  Morocco, 
they  yet  pay  a  reverence  almost  fanat- 
ical to  Wazan  and  its  family. 

The  writer  spent  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1890  at  Wazan,  and  during 
his  stay  there  passed  not  a  single  day 
that  was  not  of  interest.  A  constant 
and  ever-changing  panorama  of  strange 
people    and  strange    dresses  —  negroes 
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from  Tuats,  an  oasis  far  away  in  the 
Sahara,  a  month's  journey  or  more  dis- 
tant ;  the  fair  hillsmen  of  the  mountains 
of  north-west  Morocco ;  the  coarse- 
featured  Arabs  of  the  plains  ;  the  richly 
dressed  merchants  of  Fez,  bringing 
cloth  and  silks  and  dresses  ;  the  high- 
cheek-boned  Berbers  —  every  day  a 
change.  Besides  the  feeding  and  hous- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Wazan, 
the  shereefs  maintain  enormous  house- 
holds. Not  only  have  the  wives  and 
women  in  the  houses  their  own  slaves, 
but  there  are  numbers  of  others  who 
belong  apparently  to  no  one,  do  no  work 
or  very  little,  but  whose  meals  regularly 
arrive  from  the  residence  of  the  sher- 
eefs. The  number  of  cooked  dishes  of 
meat  and  kooskoosoo  that  issue  daily 
from  the  shereefian  kitchens  for  the 
household  and  retainers  alone  is  aston- 
ishing. The  writer  has  attempted  once 
or  twice  to  obtain  an  accurate  number 
of  the  slaves  at  Wazan,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Even  the  shereefs  themselves 
are  not  aware  as  to  how  many  they  pos- 
sess, for  a  great  number,  in  reality  and 
by  law  slaves,  have  been  started  in  busi- 
ness by  the  shereefs,  and  now  own  shops 
in  the  town  or  work  as  builders  or  iron- 
smiths.  These  men  are  all  liable  to  be 
called  out  in  case  of  emergency,  as  are 
also  a  great  number  of  the  townspeople, 
whom  the  shereefs  have  supplied  with 
rifles  and  ammunition  on  the  under- 
standing that  in  cases  of  necessity  they 
are  to  be  at  their  service.  This  prin- 
ciple, it  will  be  noted,  closely  resem- 
bles our  ancient  feudal  system. 

It  would  do  those  good  who  write  pas- 
sionate articles  on  Moorish  slavery  to 
see  the  well-fed,  lazy  slave  of  Wazan 
lounging  in  the  sun,  kiff-pipe  in  mouth, 
and  scarcely  doing  a  stroke  of  work 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end.  The 
most  ordinary  English  kitchenmaid 
would  accomplish  in  a  couple  of  hours 
what  a  Wazan  slave  does  in  a  week. 
All  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please,  but  none  avail  themselves  of 
this  freedom.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  Wazan  they  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  shereefs,  and  on  holidays 
and  feast-days  receive  presents  of 
money.     Thus  all  the  necessities  of  life 


are  found  them  without  their  having  to 
work  for  them,  which  otherwise  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  necessities  of  life  that  are  thus  sup- 
plied to  them  free,  but  they  are  given 
each  his  room  to  live  in,  and  married  at 
the  expense  of  the  shereefs  to  slave- 
women.  Their  children,  by  law  slaves, 
are  not  necessarily  so,  and  are  often 
apprenticed  to  workmen  to  learn  some 
trade,  or,  if  they  wish,  are  free  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  other  lands. 

The  gates  of  the  zaou'ia  are  always 
open,  and  any  one  who  wishes  can  gain 
an  audience  of  the  shereef,  yet  the 
slaves  sitting  at  the  doors  often  make 
use  of  their  position  to  enforce  small 
taxes  from  the  people  who  enter,  always 
done  good-humoredly,  and  seldom  meet- 
ing with  a  refusal.  It  is  amusing  to 
see,  too,  with  what  a  high  hand  the 
lesser  shereefs  and  courtiers  are  treated 
by  the  slaves,  who  often  abuse  them 
before  their  faces  if  they  offend  them, 
and  in  return  can  at  times  do  them  a 
good  service  as  intermediaries  between 
them  and  the  outside  world. 

These  lesser,  shereefs  and  courtiers 
form  the  disagreeable  class  at  Wazan. 
They  are  the  typical  Oriental  syco- 
phants, who  stick  like  leeches  to  their 
superiors,  echoing  their  every  word  and 
thought,  and  kissing  their  garments  in 
abject  submission,  and,  should  anything 
happen  to  render  their  masters  in  dis- 
grace, the  first  to  turn  against  them. 
Not  all,  happily,  who  collect  in  the 
koubbahs  of  Muley  El  Arbi  and  Muley 
Mahammed  are  of  this  class  ;  and 
amongst  them  are  some  few  who  are 
really  sincere  and  kind,  but  who  are 
obliged  by  etiquette  to  follow  on  certain 
lines  which  to  us  would  seem  servile 
and  menial. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  authority 
and  personality  of  the  shereefs,  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  seemingly  more  rad- 
ical than  Wazan.  In  a  way,  it  almost 
touches  the  ideal  of  poets  and  enthusi- 
asts. Amongst  those  who  sit  day  by  day 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  are  the  skilled  workmen 
of  the  town.  Here  in  his  long  haik  is 
the  mallem  (maitre)  El  Arbi,  the  Fezzi, 
whose    bronze    and  brass  work   is  re- 
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nowned  throughout  Morocco ;  whose 
coffee-pots,  with  graceful  spouts  and 
long  handles,  are  of  their  kind  perfect  ; 
whose  kettles  and  tripod  braziers  are 
masterpieces  of  colored  metal-work. 
Here,  too,  is  the  master  mason  and  car- 
penter, who,  almost  without  measures 
and  instruments,  will  raise  up  perfect 
horse-shoe  arches,  and  design  a  Moorish 
courtyard  of  symmetry  with  which  no 
fault  can  be  found.  Here,  also,  are  the 
tolba,  or  scholars,  brimming  over  with 
quotations  from  the  Koran,  and  with 
stomachs  that  never  seem  filled.  Here, 
too,  is  the  blind  mueddin,  who,  though 
guided  only  by  sense,  is  never  a  minute 
too  soon  or  a  minute  too  late  in  calling 
the  hour  of  prayer  from  the  minaret  of 
the  Mosque  of  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi,  the 
minaret  of  gorgeous  green  tiles.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  illusion  of  social 
equality,  based  on  a  foundation  of  an 
appreciation  of  art,  is  very  transitory, 
and  soon  vanishes.  They  crowd  to  the 
shereef  because  he  is  their  leader,  their 
employer.  They  bow  before  him  not 
only  on  account  of  his  sanctity,  but  also 
to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his 
table  —  and  crumbs  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Like  vultures  over  the  car- 
cass of  a  dead  camel,  they  fight  and 
struggle  amongst  each  other.  Every- 
one for  himself,  and  his  neighbor  for 
the  dogs.  From  a  surrounding  of  these 
courtiers  the  character  of  the  greater 
shereefs  stand  out  superlatively  finer. 
Subject  to  adoration  from  their  earliest 
days,  obeyed  to  the  letter  by  thousands 
of  people,  possessing  power  which  no 
sultan  possesses  —  a  power  of  inherited 
sanctity  of  religious  pre-eminence ;  gov- 
erning without  a  government ;  quelling 
disturbances  and  warfare  without  a  sol- 
dier, —  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  a 
certain  amount  of  self-confidence  and 
pride  is  innate  in  them  ;  yet  they  are 
kind  to  the  heart  without  being  conde- 
scendingly so  ;  and  the  writer,  who  has 
spent  months  with  them,  living  in  their 
houses,  spending  day  after  day  in  their 
company,  treated  by  them  on  terms  with 
which  no  native  is  ever  treated,  accom- 
panying them  at  times  on  their  travels, 
and  with  them  visiting  places  which 
otherwise  it  would   be  impossible   for 


him  to  visit,  can  scarcely  find  words 
to  express  his  thanks.  Besides  their 
hospitality,  he  has  received  many  kind- 
nesses from  them  —  favors  in  them- 
selves perhaps  unimportant,  yet  sufficing 
to  show  that  under  the  calm  Oriental 
reserve  there  is  a  kindly  and  unselfish 
nature. 

Wazan  has  little  of  interest  beyond  its 
shereefian  family  and  its  surroundings. 
The  town  itself,  though  large,  is  poor. 
The  long  street  with  shops  on  either 
side  shows  no  sign  of  wealth  or  beauty, 
yet  for  the  artist  it  has  its  picturesque- 
ness.  At  the  end  of  this  street  is  an 
archway  leading  to  the  bazaar,  a  series 
of  little  streets  covered  from  the  sun  by 
trellis- work  and  light  thatch,  through 
which  the  sunbeams  dance  in  fitful  rays 
in  summer,  streaks  of  light  in  the  deep 
gloom,  and  through  which  in  winter  the 
rain  trickles  in  dismal  cold  drops,  form- 
ing great  puddles  in  the  roughly  paved 
streets.  The  shops  present  but  little 
of  interest,  for  they  are  filled  almost 
entirely  with  European  cottons  and 
goods,  and  but  few  native  manufac- 
tures or  wares  are  to  be  found  beyond 
scarlet  cloth  gun-cases,  rough  leather- 
work  such  as  bags,  and  yellow  and 
red  shoes. 

As  in  all  towns,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  the  "middlemen"  for  everything. 
Despicable  as  they  are  all  over  Morocco, 
in  Wazan  they  show  to  better  advantage 
than  elsewhere,  and  nowhere  in  the 
country  has  the  writer  met  with  a  supe- 
rior class  of  Jews.  The  shereefs  have 
forbidden  any  such  persecution  as  ex- 
ists in  other  towns,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  live  in  any  part  of  the  town  without 
being  confined  to  a  mellah  or  Ghetto  ; 
while  the  shereef  has  also  abolished  the 
law,  extant  nearly  all  over  Morocco, 
and  allows  the  Jews  to  wear  their  shoes 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  fact  that 
Wazan  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the 
sultan  has  put  them  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  shereefs,  and  one  and  all 
are  enthusiastic  about  their  kindness  to 
them  and  the  fairness  with  which  they 
try  cases  in  dispute  between  them  and 
Moslems. 

Beyond  the  bazaar,  and  reached  by  a 
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narrow  street  of  shops,  in  which  sit  men 
sewing  jelabs,  is  a  courtyard,  on  to 
which  opens  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Mosque  of  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef. 
An  arcade  surrounds  this  open  court, 
under  which  in  tiny  rooms  sit  the  adoul 
or  lawyers,  richly  dressed  in  haiks  from 
Fez.  They  it  is  who  draw  up  all  legal 
documents  as  to  property,  etc.  ;  and 
Moorish  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Koran 
is  at  their  finger-ends. 

Wazan  is  renowned  amongst  the 
Moors  for  its  manufacture  of  woollen 
stuffs,  materials  of  which  jelabs,  the 
hooded  garment  of  the  natives,  are 
made.  Yet  the  fact  that  these  woollen 
stuffs  are  all  white,  and  that  none  of  the 
Eastern  love  of  colors  exists  here  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  render  the  working 
of  such  profitable,  detracts  from  the  in- 
terest one  would  otherwise  have  taken 
in  this  Wazan  industry.  The  looms 
used  for  the  weaving  of  these  jelabs 
and  haiks  are  almost  identical  with  the 
hand-looms  of  North  Ireland.  The  com- 
moner sort  of  native  knives,  with  leath- 
ern sheaths  —  deadly  enough  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to 
use  them,  but  happily  seldom  put  to  a 
more  tragic  service  than  cutting  the 
throat  of  a  sheep  or  a  chicken  —  are 
also  made  here  to  a  large  extent. 

Eew,  if  any,  of  the  cities  of  Morocco 
can  compare  for  surroundings  with 
Wazan.  Gaze  from  the  town  which  way 
one  will,  one  sees  nothing  but  valley 
and  mountain  and  mountain  and  valley  ; 
some  wooded  with  olive-trees,  some 
bare  and  rocky,  some  capped  in  snow. 
Yet  these  mountains  possess  an  unat- 
tractive side.  Their  fastnesses  are 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  whose  rob- 
beries and  warfare  often  render  life  in 
Wazan  scarcely  bearable.  On  all  sides 
the  town  is  shut  in  by  them,  and  any 
market-day  they  can  be  seen  parading 
the  streets  in  their  short,  brown  em- 
broidered jelabs,  armed  with  gun  and 
sword,  and  their  scarlet  cloth  gun-cases 
wound  round  their  heads.  Splendid 
fellows  to  look  upon,  certainly,  these 
mountaineers  ;  but  no  villain  ever  rep- 
resented on  the  stage  was  half  so  black 
in  heart  as  most  of  them  ;  yet  there  is 
in  them  such  a  swagger  of  self-confi- 


dence, of  moral,  or  immoral,  superior- 
ity, that  as  far  as  outward  appearances 
go  one  cannot  help  but  admire  them. 

Of  these  mountaineers  Wazan  lives 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  terror  —  exclud- 
ing, of  course,  the  shereef s  and  their 
belongings,  who  and  which  are  sacred 
—  and  their  constant  presence  in  or 
about  the  place  is  to  the  inhabitants  the 
one  drawback  to  the  town.  Nor  is  their 
alarm  unjustified,  for  on  the  five  previ- 
ous nights  to  that  on  which  the  writer  is 
now  penning  these  words,  four  men 
have  been  shot  dead  in  the  streets,  and 
for  absolutely  no  reason.  Woe  betide 
the  townsman  who  is  rash  enough  to 
leave  his  house  after  dark,  and  falls  in 
with  a  band  of  these  hillsmen  !  Should 
he  have  time  to  turn  round  a  corner  and 
run,  he  may  get  away  scathless  ;  but 
otherwise  the  probabilities  are  that  a 
bullet  from  their  unerring  aim  will  drop 
him  to  the  ground.  Happily  Wazan  is 
not  perpetually  in  this  state  ;  the  tribes- 
men have  fits  of  quietude.  The  rumor 
that  the  sultan  and  his  soldiers  are  on 
the  way  to  pay  them  a  visit  is  sufficient 
to  still  their  ardor  for  a  time,  yet  the 
moment  the  rumor  proves  to  be  false  — 
and  most  rumors  do  in  Morocco  —  they 
burst  out  again.  Nor  is  Wazan  the  only 
place  in  which  they  carry  on  their  law- 
less doings.  Amongst  themselves  they 
are  continually  at  war.  During  the 
summer  of  last  year  (1890),  the  tribe 
of  Ghruneh  was  fighting  four  other 
tribes  —  namely,  Beni  Issef,  Helserif, 
M'smoda,  and  Azoua,  of  which  the 
three  latter  is  each  larger  than  Ghruneh. 
Yet  by  maintaining  a  position  entirely 
defensive,  and  never  risking  an  inroad 
into  the  enemies'  land,  Ghruneh  re- 
mains intact.  But  a  much  more  seri- 
ous tribal  warfare  is  now  taking  place. 
The  large  tribe  of  Beni  Msara  are  on 
the  war-path,  and  their  opponent  is  the 
smaller  but  more  mountainous,  and 
therefore  less  accessible,  land  of 
M'smoda.  But  one  engagement  has  up 
to  the  present  taken  place,  when  a  band 
of  the  Beni  Msara  attempted  to  force 
the  river  Zez,  which  forms  the  frontier 
of  the  tribe  of  M'smoda.  Though  out- 
numbering their  enemy,  they  were 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss,  and 
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the  two  tribes  are  now  waiting  for 
further  instalments  of  men  and  guns 
before  re-engaging  in  battle.  Nor  are 
these  tribal  warfares  to  be  despised. 
The  Beni  Msara  alone  can  put  some 
four  thousand  warriors,  each  armed  with 
a  gun,  into  the  field.  To  what  extent 
this  year's  disturbances  will  grow  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Possibly  by  the 
intervention  of  the  shereef  the  tribes 
may  be  dissuaded  from  continuing  a 
warfare  which,  whatever  the  result 
may  be,  cannot  but  prove  disastrous  to 
all  concerned.  Possibly  the  strife  will 
continue,  other  tribes  become  embroiled, 
and  a  general  rising  take  place  in  north- 
western Morocco,  which  only  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sultan  and  his  troops  will  be 
able  to  quell. 

But  to  leave  the  mountaineers  to 
themselves,  and  return  to  Wazan.  Be- 
low the  town,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  its  gate,  is  situated  the  house 
and  garden  of  Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam, 
the  great  shereef,  and  here  he  resides 
during  the  month  or  two  he  annually 
spends  in  Wazan.  The  house  is  small, 
and  from  the  outside  ugly — a  square, 
whitewashed  building,  with  windows 
covered  with  green  jalousies  ;  but  the 
garden,  for  the  most  part  a  veritable 
wilderness  of  orange  and  olive  groves, 
is  a  delightful  spot ;  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest  episodes  of  life  in  Wazan  is 
to  take  one's  carpets  and  coffee  to  the 
garden,  and  spend  the  day  wandering  in 
the  cool  shade,  shooting  a  few  par- 
tridges or  a  hare  perhaps,  and  returning 
to  some  shady  nook  to  smoke  a  ciga- 
rette and  drink  coffee.  One  spot  in  the 
garden  is  par  excellence  the  pleasantest : 
a  great  water-tank  planted  on  either 
side  with  rows  of  bananas,  and  overhung 
at  one  end  by  shady  trees,  while  at  the 
other  is  a  summer-house  opening  on 
to  a  facade- of  Moorish  horseshoe  arches, 
a,  terrace  richly  tiled,  with  a  fountain 
playing  in  a  marble  basin,  and  a  ceiling 
of  rich  painting,  geometrical  designs  in 
red  and  green  and  gold.  A  grand  place 
to  swim  in,  too,  for  the  tank  fs  large  and 
deep,  and  the  water  clear,  and  inhabited 
only  by  shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fish. 
Here  many  an  hour  is  spent  in  idleness, 
listening  to  the   musicians,   who  with 


guitar  and  tambourine  help  one  to 
dream  the  time  away. 

A  contrast  to  the  days  spent  basking 
thus  is  the  hunting  and  coursing  that  is 
the  constant  sport  of  the  younger  sher- 
eef s.  When  they  can  get  away  from 
school,  generally  to  be  arranged  by  tip- 
ping thefaki  or  schoolmaster,  the  horses 
are  saddled.  The  townspeople,  always 
read}'  to  give  themselves  a  holiday, 
make  this  an  excuse  to  leave  their  shops 
or  their  work,  and  donning  their  short 
brown  jelabs,  and  shouldering  their 
guns,  flock  to  the  zaou'ia. 

The  shereefs  on  their  gorgeous  sad- 
dles of  silk  and  gold,  the  sun  flashing 
on  the  long  barrels  of  the  native  guns, 
the  greyhounds  leaping  and  bounding 
and  chasing  one  another,  and  following 
in  the  rear  a  number  of  street  urchins, 
and  a  score  of  scavengering  dogs,  all 
keen  to  hunt,  and  than  which  there  are 
no  better  to  rouse  a  hare  or  a  jackal  — 
all  forms  a  brilliant  picture. 

Through  the  narrow  lanes  between 
the  high  hedges  of  the  gardens,  under 
the  shade  of  the  olive-trees  of  the 
Msala,  where  on  the  Eid  el  Kebir,  or 
great  feast,  the  town  adjourns  to  pray, 
away  to  the  open  country  they  go. 

As  soon  as  the  gardens  are  left  be- 
hind, the  beaters  spread  out  in  line,  and 
with  shouts  and  cries  beat  the  covert, 
for  the  most  part  down  or  stunted  palm, 
growing  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet. 
The  greyhounds  trot  along  with  the 
beaters,  while  the  horsemen  keep  to  the 
upper  ridges  of  the  undulating  country, 
so  that  wherever  a  hare  may  break  she 
is  in  sight.  Presently  a  wild  shouting 
greets  the  ears,  and  between  the  patches 
of  palmetto  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a 
hare.  The  greyhounds  are  after  her, 
and  down  the  side  of  the  hill  gallop  the 
horsemen,  a  streak  of  brilliant  color. 
Away  they  all  go,  following  wherever 
the  hare  turns  ;  but  the  covert  is  thick, 
and  she  evades  her  pursuers,  seeking 
refuge  in  some  secluded  nook,  or  in  the 
bed  or  steep  banks  of  a  stream.  To 
those  who  hunt  or  course  in  England 
the  sport  may  sound  poor.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  country  is  rough  and  wild, 
and  often  many  a  fall  occurs  during  a 
day's  hunting,  and  the  hares  are  fleet  as 
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the  wind,  and  although  pure-bred  En- 
glish greyhounds  are  not  unknown  in 

Wazan,  as  often  as  not  they  escape 
untouched.  Certainly,  should  luck  favor 
one  with  a  jackal,  the  sport  is  finer,  and 
often  a  stiff  twenty  minutes  ends  with 
a  kill  in  the  open. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  sport  Wazan  can 
boast  of,  though  this  year  the  partridges 
have  been  few  as  a  rule.  The  country 
abounds  with  them,  and  a  couple  of 
sportsmen  on  foot  with  good  dogs  can 
obtain  a  capital  day's  shooting.  How- 
ever, the  Europeans  who  visit  Wazan 
are  few  and  far  between,  for  unless  one 
is  personally  known  to  the  shereefs,  or 

>ears  a  letter  to  them  from  the  great 
shereef  at  Tangier,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  visit,  and  quite  impossible  to 
stay  there,  as  there  are  no  facilities  for 
camping,  the  soko  or  market  being  the 
only  spot  available,  and  there  one  finds 
the  visits  of  the  fanatical  townspeople, 
and  perhaps  a  band  of  mountaineers,  so 
unpleasant,  that  one  is  only  too  glad  to 
get  away.  Those,  however,  known  to 
the  shereef  are  housed  in  the  zaouia, 
and  the  fact  that  one  is  his  guest  pre- 
vents any  show  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  natives. 

That  Wazan  abounds  with  evil  char- 
acters cannot  be  denied.  Being  as  it  is 
a  city  of  refuge,  it  is  only  natural  that  it 
is  largely  resorted  to  by  men  whose 
crimes  have  made  it  expedient  for  them 
to  leave  their  homes.  Amongst  these 
especially  may  be  mentioned  the  Eiaffi 
or  Biffis,  Berbers  inhabiting  the  north- 
east coasts  of  Morocco,  speaking  Eiffi,  a 
dialect  of  Shleh,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  number  in  Wazan.  Most,  in  fact, 
nearly  without  exception,  have  com- 
mitted what  we  should  call  murder,  but 
what  in  reality  is  nothing  more  than  the 
vendetta,  as  rife  now  in  this  country  as  it 
ever  was  in  Corsica.  Most  have  killed 
their  man,  and  so  avenged  the  blood  of 
the  slain  ;  and  knowing  that  in  turn 
the  relations  of  him  they  have  killed 
will  lie  in  wait  for  them,  have  thought 
it  best  to  seek  other  quarters,  and  with 
light  hearts  and  clear  consciences  that 
honor  has  not  been  left  unsatisfied,  and 
that  they  have  added  to  the  list  of  their 
enemies  one  more  corpse,  have  come  to 


seek  a  quiet  and  respectable  life  in 
Wazan.  They  can  easily  be  recognized 
by  their  gitaya,  or  long  locks  of  hair  on 
the  backs  of  their  heads,  and  by  their 
features,  which  in  no  wise  resemble 
those  of  the  Arabs. 

As  Wazan  is  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
outside  world,  so  are  the  mosques  and 
tombs  of  the  shereefs  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  Wazan  ;  and  men  fleeing  from 
justice  or  an  enemy  have  been  known 
to  spend  months,  and  even  a  year,  in 
the  holy  precincts  without  once  issuing 
forth.  The  great  Mosque  of  Muley 
Abdullah  Shereef,  with  its  courts  and 
arcades,  affords  shelter  for  any  number 
of  these  refugees,  and  at  the  present 
moment  no  inconsiderable  quantity  are 
housed  there.  Their  food  is  brought  to 
them  by  their  relations  or  friends,  if 
they  have  any  ;  and  if  not  they  either 
send  or  buy,  or  if  moneyless  exist  on 
the  charity  of  those  who  pray  in  the 
mosque.  No  Christian  may  enter  these 
holy  precincts,  and  as  one  passes  the 
doors  of  the  mosque  one  can  only  catch 
a  glimpse  of  long  rows  of  columns  and 
arcades.  The  tombs  themselves  are 
within,  each  in  its  sanctuary.  These 
holy  of  holies  are  said  to  be  most  gor- 
geous and  beautiful.  The  ceilings  and 
doors  are  richly  painted  and  gilded,  the 
walls  and  the  tombs  are  hung  with  gold- 
embroidered  velvet,  while  on  every  side 
are  ranged  the  presents  brought  by  the 
faithful  who  visit  and  pray  there.  Two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  offerings  are 
contained  within  these  sanctuaries. 
Amongst  them  are  candlesticks  of  silver 
and  gold,  boxes  of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, more  than  a  hundred  clocks  of 
all  ages  and  fashions,  a  quantity  of  old 
china,  and  many  other  quaint  things. 
Doubtless  amongst  this  huge  collection 
are  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  clocks, 
china,  etc.,  which,  on  account  of  their 
ages  and  the  great  care  that  has  always 
been  taken  of  them,  are  almost  price- 
less. 

The  business  part  of  the  sanctuaries 
is  without  doubt  the  huge  boxes  with 
grated  tops  into  which  the  faithful  drop 
their  money.  The  sums  thus  collected 
are  divided  monthly  into  four  parts,  one- 
fourth  being  laid  aside  for  the  keeping 
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up  of  the  tombs,  and  three-fourths  goes 
to  the  shereefian  family. 

For  the  lover  of  quiet  and  repose,  for 
the  idler  and  the  dreamer,  Wazan  has 
its  charm  ;  for  those  who  love  to  hunt 
and  to  shoot  and  to  watch  the  wild  war- 
fare of  the  mountaineers,  Wazan  has 
its  charm  ;  for  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  strange  people  who  flock 
there,  and  are  ready  to  live  amongst 
strange  people,  it  equally  has  its  charm. 
To  one  who,  as  the  writer  does,  can  lay 
claim  to  all  three,  it  is  most  charming. 
Walter  B.  Harris. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  PROTECTIVE  COLOR  IN  ANIMALS. 

By  the  protective  color  in  animals  is 
meant  that  tone  and  tint  which  they 
inherit  by  nature  and  always  wear,  or 
are  able  to  assume  by  degrees,  or  sud- 
denly at  times  of  emergency,  for  pur- 
poses of  safety  against  the  attack  of 
enemies,  or  of  disguise  when  preying 
upon  other  creatures.  Every  reader  of 
Mr.  Bates's  delightful  record  of  his 
wanderings  and  research  on  the  Ama- 
zons will  readily  understand  the  head- 
ing of  this  short  paper,  and  recall  with 
pleasure  many  striking  examples  of  this 
strange  peculiarity.  He  writes  as  a 
man  of  wide  research  and  accurate  sci- 
entific knowledge,  titles  to  which  I  can 
make  no  claim.  But,  after  reading  the 
marvellous  story  of  his  eight  years'  pa- 
tient toil  in  the  forests,  swamps,  and 
jungle  of  the  great  river,  the  question 
occurred  to  me  whether,  if  the  whole 
of  that  vast  region  was  crowded  with 
such  curious  wonders  in  the  insect 
world,  some  traces  of  like  and  kindred 
marvels  might  not  be  found  here  at 
home,  among  the  fields  and  woods  of 
England.  The  same  laws  which  rule 
the  world  of  nature  there  must,  one 
would  think,  hold  good  here,  similar 
causes  being  at  work,  and  like  results 
bound  to  follow.  The  more  I  thought 
of  this,  the  more  convinced  was  I  that 
the  reasoning  was  sound  and  the  infer- 
ence a  fair  one. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  I  live  in  what 


is  called  a  good  "birdy"  country.  I 
am  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  wide  stretches 
of  woodland,  in  which  you  may  wander 
on  for  hours  through  the  green  grass- 
roads,  and  easily  lose  your  way,  groves 
of  thick  undergrowth,  and  avenues  of 
beech  and  other  trees  that  have  weath- 
ered the  storms  of  a  hundred  winters. 
Besides  these,  come  many  acres  of  wild 
No-man's  land,  where  things  have  had 
their  own  way  from  time  immemorial, 
with  rich  meadows  and  clear  streams, 
hill,  valley,  and  plain.  I  have  been  out 
and  about  in  all  weathers,  winter  and 
summer,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  not 
a  few  of  the  night,  and,  being  but  a 
poor  vicar  in  the  wilderness,  have  had 
to  make  my  way  on  foot.  This  has 
given  me  many  chances  of  observing 
for  myself  the  varied  round  of  ceaseless 
life  among  trees,  plants,  and  the  living 
creatures  with  which  such  a  district 
abounds. 

Compared  with  Mr.  Bates's  marvel- 
lous stage,  this  of  course  sinks  into 
insignificance,  though  still  not  unworthy 
of  notice.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  of 
one  single  district  —  Ega  —  in  which  he 
found  seven  thousand  species  of  in- 
sects and  five  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
varieties  of  butterflies ;  whereas  we  have 
in  England  but  sixty  distinct  butterflies, 
and  about  one  thousand  moths.  Our 
world  of  observation,  therefore,  is  in 
point  of  numbers  comparatively  small ; 
but,  being  part  of  a  greater  whole,  must 
be  ruled  by  kindred  laws.  To  make  my 
meaning  clearer,  I  will  cite  from  his 
record  only  a  few  examples  of  the  pro- 
tective color  in  animals,  as  he  noted 
them,  and  then  look  nearer  home. 

He  tells  us  of  a  monstrous  spider, 
Mygale  avicularia,  with  a  body  two 
inches  long  and  legs  when  expanded 
reaching  to  seven,  who  kills  small  birds, 
and  hangs  them  up  in  a  larder  of  thick 
web  for  future  use.  This  robber  carries 
on  his  murderous  trade  with  cunning 
dexterity  for  which  the  poor  finches  are 
no  match.  His  huge  brownish  body 
being  thickly  covered  with  coarse  grey 
hairs,  and  exactly  matching  in  color  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  some  rough  crevice 
of  which  he  lurks  unseen,  he  is  ready  to 
pounce  out  at  a  moment's  notice  upon 
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his  hapless  prey  when  once  entangled 
in  the  fatal  web.  Another  monster  of 
the  same  genus,  "five  inches  in  ex- 
panse,'' of  a  brown  tint  with  yellowish 
lines  on  his  thick  hairy  legs,  is  equally 
rapacious,  but,  carrying  on  his  depreda- 
tions only  at  the  door  of  his  den  in  the 
brown  earth,  needs  no  protecting  color, 
as  he  comes  out  only  at  night  when  all 
about  him  is  in  shadow.  Next  we  have 
a  green  snake  (Dryophis  fulgida)  who, 
when  hunting  for  green  frogs  and  liz- 
ards, winds  in  and  out  among  "  the  flex- 
uous  steins  of  creeping  plants,  and  so 
closely  resembles  them  in  color  as 
almost  to  defy  detection  even  by  the 
keenest  eyes."  Close  at  hand  among 
the  bushes  may  be  a  huge  grasshopper, 
whose  broad  fore  wings  when  closed 
are  of  the  exact  color  of  the  leaf  on 
which  he  rests,  so  that  his  disguise  is 
perfect,  and  he  chirps  on  in  safety. 
Yet,  if  the  lizard,  instead  of  haunting 
the  green,  leafy  thicket,  be  of  that  spe- 
cies found  crawling  over  the  walls  of 
buildings  in  the  city,  he  puts  on  a  totally 
different  appearance  from  that  of  his 
own  kindred  in  the  forest,  or  even  in  the 
interior  of  houses,  being  of  the  exact 
hue  of  the  ruined  stone  and  mud  walls 
on  which  he  is  found  ;  while  the  house- 
lizard  is  speckled,  and  of  an  ashy-grey 
tint  like  the  ceiling  on  which  he  rests, 
and  for  clinging  to  which  his  feet  are 
specially  adapted. 

At  Ega,  again,  was  a  tribe  of  large 
caterpillars,  which  differed  from  the 
others  in  possessing  the  art  of  fabricat- 
ing cases  out  of  broken  fragments  of 
wood  and  leaves,  in  which  they  lived 
secure  while  feeding  and  growing.  Of 
these,  some  built  their  cases  of  small 
bits  of  stick,  knitted  together  with  fine 
silken  threads,  and  so  forming  tubes 
like  those  of  the  caddis-worms  in  our 
own  chalk  streams,  with  which  every 
trout,  and  every  true  angler,  is  so  well 
acquainted.  Others  —  Saccophera  (sack- 
bearers) —  choose  leaves  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  form  an  elongated  bag, 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  open  at  both 
ends  and  lined  with  thick  soft  web, 
which,  being  too  heavy  for  the  cater- 
pillar to  sustain  while  crawling,  he 
cleverly  fastens  by  a  few    threads   to 


adjacent  leaves  or  twigs,  and  yet  so  that 
his  house  may  swing  free  in  the  passing 
breeze.  But  all  these  cases  alike  — the 
same  one  rule  being  observed  as  to  the 
safest  tint  and  color  of  appearance  — 
and  a  host  of  similar  ones  easily  cited, 
are  simply  types  of  what  is  going  on 
throughout  the  natural  world. 

Of  this  domain  a  few  sections  have 
been  carefully  explored,  many  only  in 
part,  whilst  vast  regions  of  insect  life 
yet  remain  not  only  unexplored,  but 
full  of  strange  contradictions  and  anom- 
alies, which  baffle  and  perplex  the  inves- 
tigator, on  the  very  edge  of  mysteries 
beyond  his  ken.1  One  is  obliged  to  say 
"  vast  regions  "  if  we  take  but  the  word 
ocean  as  a  field  of  inquiry,  and  think  of 
what  lies  hidden  in  that  infinite  domain. 
The  dredger,  for  example,  along  the 
Australian  coast  brings  up  in  his  net 
huge  tangled  masses  of  reddish  sea- 
weed. These  being  placed  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  resolve  themselves  into  long, 
streaming  fronds  of  weed,  swarming 
with  tiny  crabs,  shrimps,  and  misshapen 
twisted  pipe-fish,  so  exactly  resembling 
them  in  color  as  to  be  hardly  distin- 
guished, clinging  on  to  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the 
sharpest  enemies.  The  less  perfect  the 
concealment,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
being  eaten,  so  that  while  the  bright- 
colored  or  spotted  creatures  are  easily 
seen  and  quickly  devoured,  those  of  the 
exact  brown  and  grey  tint  survive.  In 
obedience  to  this  same  law  live  all  the 
creatures  that  haunt  the  soil  of  the  deep 
sea  ;  the  sole  and  the  flatfish  assume 
the  very  color  of  the  mudbank  or  sand 
on  which  they  rest,  while  the  shrimps 
on  which  they  feed  change  their  hue  to 
grey,  green,  or  brown,  as  best  serves  the 
chance  of  escape. 

Turn  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  and  it 
is   still  the   same  among  beasts,  birds, 

1  What  is  to  be  said,  for  instance,  of  a  certain 
tribe  of  large  Saiibra  ants,  in  each  nest  of  which 
three  classes  of  workers  are  found — two  having 
hard,  polished  heads,  but  the  third  with  heads 
thickly  coated  with  hair,  and  having  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead  a  twin  ocellus,  or  simple  eye,  totally 
differing  in  structure  from  the  ordinary  composite 
eyes  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  entirely  wanting 
in  the  two  other  orders  of  workers,  and  unknown 
in  any  other  species  of  ant  ?  What  has  evolution 
to  say  to  these  Cyclops  ? 
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reptiles,1  and  even  butterflies,  caterpil- 
lars, spiders,  moths  (more  rarely,  as 
belonging  to  the  dusk  of  night),  and  in- 
sects. Thus  we  have  a  Malay  moth 
(Kallimacha  paralekta)  that  always 
rests  among  dead  or  dry  leaves,  itself 
having  leaf-like  wings  of  a  brownish 
hue,  here  and  there  spotted  with  touches 
of  color  like  those  on  the  fungi  among 
the  leaves  or  foliage  about  it.  To  this 
class  belong  the  stick  and  leaf  insects, 
the  mantis  or  praying  insect,  exactly 
matching  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
trees  on  which  they  feed,  resembling  in 
this  respect  several  of  our  own  looper 
caterpillars,  so-called  because  in  walk- 
ing they  hunch  up  the  middle  section 
of  the  body  into  a  sort  of  loop,  in  color 
and  shape  like  the  stems  and  branches 
of  the  sallow  on  which  they  feed,  and 
easily  escape  detection,  while  they  have 
the  still  stranger  power  of  stretching 
out  their  bodies  in  the  air  at  an  angle  of 
45°  without  any  support,  merely  hold- 
ing fast  to  a  twig  by  their  hind  feet,  as 
if  about  to  leap  from  one  bough  to  an- 
other. 

Where  the  foliage  and  the  prevailing 
hue  and  general  tone  of  surroundings 
are  of  one  uniform  color,  to  that  general 
tone  the  creature  becomes  gradually 
assimilated,  with  greater  or  less  safety 
to  itself  as  the  disguise  is  true  or  fails. 
In  Arctic  regions  of  unchanging  snow 
the  only  safe  dress  is,  of  necessity, 
white,  and  the  ermine,  the  ptarmigan, 
and  the  willow-grouse  have,  therefore, 
fur  or  plumage  of  snowy  whiteness. 
With  the  fox  and  the  hare  it  is  equally 
the  same,  and  the  main  chance  of  the 
hunter  and  the  hunted  being  one  —  Mas- 
ter Keynard  that  he  may  escape  notice 
in  watching  for  and  pursuing  his  prey, 
and  poor  Puss  in  trying  to  hide  from 
and  baffle  her  cunning  foe  —  are  alike 
arrayed  in  spotless  fur.2    In  the  great 


1  Reptiles:  "In  the  short  space  of  a  mile  you 
■will  find,  if  you  look,  three  kinds  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  adder  —  red  with  hlack  markings  among  the 
ruddy  whortle  hushes ;  hronze-green  and  black 
under  the  fir-trees ;  bronze-red  on  the  sandstone 
littered  with  fiery  dead  leaves  of  the  bramble." 
(Wild  Birds  and  their  Haunts,  by  a  Son  of  the 
Marshes,  p.  6.) 

2  The  raven,  a  true  Arctic  bird,  powerful  enough 
to  fear  no  enemy,  always  retains  its  sable  coat, 


Sahara  desert,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
devoid  of  life  as  people  imagine,  Mr. 
Tristram  tells  us  that  reptiles,  birds, 
and  insects  all  copy  the  grey  of  the  sur- 
rounding waste,  and  thus  escape,  where 
otherwise  they  would  be  instantly  seen 
and  in  peril. 

But  now  for  a  few  examples  nearer 
home,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
immediate  notice.  Kound  about  my 
house  is  a  tangled  shrubbery  of  stunted 
brushwood,  with  here  and  there  a  silver 
birch,  young  beech,  and  Scotch  fir  ;  and 
in  one  corner  stands  an  old  outhouse, 
where  a  pipe  is  good  at  all  seasons.  It 
is  half  in  ruins,  and  while  there  one  day 
I  noticed  that  the  dingy  old  brown  and 
grey  wall  was  spotted  with  oddly  shaped 
blotches  of  a  darker  tint,  that  looked 
like  damp.  That  same  evening,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  the  blotches  had 
all  disappeared,  though  more  rain  had 
fallen  and  the  roof  was  full  of  holes. 
The  next  day  they  had  all  come  back. 
When  this  had  happened  a  second  time, 
I  looked  more  closely  at  the  strange 
marks,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  them 
to  be  living  creatures,  small  moths,  in 
fact,  with  folded  or  outspread  wings, 
clinging  fast  on  to  the  crumbling  wall. 
From  dusk  until  dawn  they  had  been 
out  on  the  wing  in  the  fields  and  woods 
—  their  chief  enemies,  the  birds,  being 
asleep  —  but  at  daybreak  came  back  to 
their  old  place  of  safety.  The  shrub- 
bery was  dangerous  because  the  ground 
was  thickly  covered  with  green  ivy  and 
still  greener  periwinkle  and  moss,  where 
sparrows,  finches,  and  tits  were  always 
hunting  for  food,  and  they  would  have 
been  soon  snapped  up.  On  the  old 
weather-stained  wall  they  were  safe.3 

One  always  associates  webs  with 
spiders,  and  on  this  old  wall  spiders 
abounded,  and  among  these  I  noted 
three  things.  Few  built  any  webs,  and 
those  who  did  so  set  up  their  trap  in 
some    corner    or    crevice,    while    they 

and,  feeding  on  carrion,  has  no  need  for  conceal- 
ment. 

s  All  through  the  winter  these  moths  entirely 
disappeared  ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  April  of  this  year  I 
found  four  of  them  in  their  old  quarters,  the  num- 
ber gradually  increasing  every  week  during  the 
wave  of  sultry  weather,  but  again  disappearing 
when  snow  and  bitter  cold  set  in. 
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mounted  guard  an  inch  or  two  away. 
But  whether  in  webs,  or  not,  all  the 
spiders  were  of  that  brown  or  grey  tint 
which  exactly  matched  the  color  of  their 
lurking-place  on  the  wall.  Those  with- 
out webs  rolled  themselves  up  into  tiny 
balls,  their  legs  being  carefully  drawn 
in,  so  that,  if  discernible  at  all,  they 
simply  looked  like  little  spots  where 
damp  had  come  through.  There  they 
lay  perfectly  still  as  if  dead,  but  ready 
in  an  instant  to  pounce  on  any  stray  fly 
that  chanced  to  come  within  reach. 
Possibly  round  each  of  these  solitary 
robbers  were  spread  a  few  threads  of 
invisibly  fine  web,  undetected  by  me, 
but  fatally  convincing  to  the  tiniest 
midge  that 

The  spider's  touch  so  infinitely  fine, 
Feels  in  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the 
line. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  just  out- 
side the  shrubbery,  runs  a  winding 
rough  path,  leading  at  last  to  a  piece  of 
wild  country  we  call  "  No-man's  Land." 
In  summer  this  is  fringed  with  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  air  swarms  with 
butterflies  and  other  insects.  One  hot 
morning  in  August  I  went  up  that  path 
in  search  of  a  clouded  sulphur  butterfly 
(Colias  edusa) ,  then  just  out.  As  I  went 
on  I  saw  perched  on  a  cluster  of  white 
flowers — wild  carrot  —  a  large,  white 
butterfly  with  his  body  half  buried 
among  the  blossom.  I  touched  him 
with  my  fingers,  and  shook  the  flowers 
sharply,  but  he  never  moved.  On  look- 
ing closely,  I  found  that  a  snowy- white 
spider  hidden  among  the  blossom  had 
seized  on  him  from  below,  killed  him 
with  one  fatal  bite,  and  was  then  suck- 
ing his  blood  ;  all  spiders  being  fur- 
nished with  two  pointed  blades,  used  as 
lancets,  but  also  serving  as  suckers. 
This  special  robber  had  a  fat,  puffy 
body,  and  long,  thin  legs  with  which 
he  held  fast  his  prey,  and  so  tightly  that 
I  drew  him  out  of  his  lurking-place  still 
holding  on  to  the  dead  body  of  the  poor 
butterfly.  On  that  same  cluster  of 
flowers  there  were  three  other  white 
spiders  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  so 
venomous  a  nature  that  on  afterwards 
dropping  two  of  them  into  a  bottle  of 


spirits  of  wine,  one  instantly  seized  the 
other  and  bit  his  legs  off.  Close  at 
hand,  among  the  neighboring  flowers 
and  grass,  were  scores  of  spiders,  brown, 
yellow,  and  grey,  but  no  white  ones 
anywhere  but  on  the  white  clusters  of 
carrot. 

Whether  this  particular  variety  of 
Arachne  was  originally  white,  or  had 
become  so  by  constantly  hiding  among 
white  flowers,  living  there  and  on  but- 
terfly diet,  I  cannot  say,  though  I  know 
of  one  small  species  of  caterpillar  which 
when  feeding  on  yellow  lichen  is  always 
yellow,  but  if  found  on  grey  lichen  has 
assumed  a  tint  exactly  matching  his 
surroundings  ;  the  change  of  hue  being, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  the  color  of  his  food. 
By  the  same  law,  just  now  at  Paris, 
white  pinks  are  being  turned  into  em- 
erald green  by  putting  them  into  water 
in  which  bright  green  paint  has  been 
dissolved. 

But  let  us  now  leave  the  tangle  of 
wild  carrot,  and  take  a  winding  path 
into  the  wood'  itself,  and  find  ourselves 
in  an  open  glade  of  old  beech -trees,  now 
in  their  full  summer  glory.  The  under- 
wood has  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
ground  is  thickly  carpeted  with  the 
brown  leaves  of  a  hundred  autumns. 
Foraging  among  the  pile  at  the  foot  of 
a  giant  beech,  the  first  to  notice  a 
strange  footstep  is  a  little  brown  squir- 
rel, who  flies  off  to  the  other  side  of  the 
trunk  almost  before  we  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  him.  Once  away  on  that  other  side, 
in  a  trice  he  is  half-way  up  the  tree,  and 
before  we  reach  it  is  calmly  looking 
down  from  the  end  of  a  bough  thirty  or 
forty  feet  overhead,  and  barking  in  his 
own  peculiar  fashion  at  the  intruder. 
Being  of  a  russet  brown  and  grey,  he 
needs  no  protecting  color,  and,  in  fact, 
can  hardly  be  made  out  among  the 
grey,  twisted  boughs,  where  he  knows 
he  is  safe. 

After  turning  over  the  dead  foliage  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  sadly  disturbing 
a  spider  or  two,  a  beetle,  and  a  troop  of 
ants  —  all  of  a  brown  and  yellow  hue  — 
we  suddenly  come  upon  what  looks  like 
a  small  packet  of  dark  leaves  oddly 
stuck  together,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  speci- 
men of  the  large  lappet-moth  that,  with 
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folded  wings  of  dark  brown,  would  de- 
ceive a  hundred  enemies,  so  exactly 
does  he  resemble  a  bunch  of  ruddy 
beech-leaves.  Fifty  yards  away,  at  the 
foot  of  a  silver  birch,  the  wind  has 
cleared  away  the  dead  leaves,  and  laid 
bare  the  soil  of  sandy  chalk  and  black 
earth.  Turn  this  over  with  your  stick, 
and,  if  your  eyes  are  used  to  the  work, 
you  may  make  out  a  few  little,  nimble, 
wriggling  creatures,  "weevils"  (Cle- 
vnus  nebulosus),  hard  to  see,  and  harder 
to  catch.  They  are  all  of  a  grey  tint, 
spotted  with  black,  and  so  close  a  match 
for  the  dark  soil  as  to  be  barely  de- 
tected ;  while  in  this  very  wood,  not 
half  a  mile  away,  among  the  dusty  chalk 
soil,  you  shall  find  creatures  of  this  very 
tribe,  and  a  host  of  other  insects,  that, 
instead  of  black  and  grey,  puzzle  you  in 
a  disguise  of  dingy  white. 

If  you  go  to  the  north  side  of  the  next 
great  beech,  whose  stem  is  covered  with 
grey  and  brown  lichen  and  moss,  and 
search  carefully  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
find  one  or  two  carpet-moths,  whose 
wings  and  plumage  of  mottled  grey  ex- 
actly match  the  color  of  their  bed. 
They  have  taken  up  their  station  of  di- 
urnal rest  in  a  northern  aspect,  I  sup- 
pose, as  being  out  of  the  glare  of  the 
sun  ;  and  you  might  pass  by  the  tree  a 
hundred  times,  nay,  look  closely  at  it, 
without  detecting  a  single  moth,  unless 
you  were  aware  of  this  singular  habit. 
There  they  rest  securely  during  the  day, 
safe  not  only  from  your  detection,  but 
from  the  sharper  eyes  of  tits  and  other 
small  birds  who  haunt  every  grey  and 
mossy  trunk  in  the  wood.  And  it  is 
not  only  moths  and  other  winged  crea- 
tures who  thus  contrive  for  their  own 
safety,  but  caterpillars,  a  dull,  stupid 
race,  to  whom  one  is  slow  to  give  any 
capacity  for  gumption  throughout  their 
whole  career.  But  as  I  write  the  words 
"dull"  and  "stupid,"  I  am  suddenly 
compelled  to  qualify  them,  as  I  meet 
in  Miss  North's  charming  volume  of 
"Recollections"  with  a  caterpillar  of 
rare  intelligence  :  — 

At  Rio  [she  says]  I  met  with  a  very  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  a  huge 
caterpillar  who  built  himself  a  sort  of  crin- 


oline of  sticks,  and  then  covered  it  with  a 
thick  web.  This  dwelling  he  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  snail  carries  her  shell,  spin- 
ning an  outwork  of  web  round  the  twig  of  a 
pet  tree,  by  which  his  house  hung,  leaving 
him  free  to  put  out  three  joints  of  his  head 
and  neck,  and  eat  up  all  the  leaves  and 
flowers  within  reach.  When  the  branches 
are  bare  he  spins  a  bit  more  web  on  to  a 
higher  twig,  bites  through  the  old  one, 
jerks  his  whole  establishment  up-stairs,  and 
begins  eating  again.  He  had  a  kind  of 
elastic  portico  to  his  house,  which  closed 
over  his  head  at  the  slightest  noise,  the 
house  shutting  up  like  a  telescope,  and 
when  all  was  quiet  again  out  came  his  head, 
down  dropped  the  building,  and  the  gour- 
mand again  set  himself  to  his  task  of  con- 
tinual feasting.  At  last  came  the  sleep  of 
the  chrysalis,  and  he  finally  became  a  poor, 
dowdy  moth. 

We  have  among  our  English  caterpil- 
lars no  such  clever  and  intelligent  an 
architect  as  this,  but  yet  among  them 
will  be  found  a  large  number  in  whose 
habits  and  ways  of  life  are  many  points 
of  curious  interest,  and  who  mainly  owe 
their  safety  to  the  same  law  of  color 
which  protects  the  rest  of  the  insect 
world.  Among  the  brown  twigs  of  the 
oak,  or  the  stems  of  the  broad-leaved 
sallow,  scores  of  small  larvse  may  be 
found,  each  having  a  trick  of  cocking 
himself  up  (like  the  looper)  in  an  erect 
position,  or  at  an  angle  of  45°,  while 
resting  between  meals,  and,  being  of 
the  exact  hue  —  yellow,  grey,  or  brown 
—  of  their  surroundings,  thus  escape  all 
notice.  One  may  be  smooth  and  shining 
like  a  young  twig,  the  next  slightly 
rough,  with  a  row  of  knobby  excres- 
cences along  his  body,  which  pass  mus- 
ter for  buds.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
cunning  disguises,  caterpillars  as  a  race 
are  hard  driven  for  existence,  the  won- 
der being  that  so  many  escape.  Out 
of  the  million  of  eggs  laid  in  a  single 
season,  a  vast  number  are  devoured  by 
birds,  washed  away  by  heavy  rains,  or 
destroyed  by  intense  cold.  Yet  thou- 
sands survive  all  these  mischances,  and 
the  wise  mother  who  lays  the  egg  takes  J 
care  not  only  to  deposit  it  on  the  plant 
exactly  fit  for  the  food  of  the  future 
caterpillar,  but  on  the  under-side  of 
such    leaves   as   most  nearly  resemble 
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him  in  color,  and  thus  give  him  the 
best  chance  of  escaping  notice.1  In 
this  matter  a  mistake  might  be  fatal, 
and  she  never  makes  it. 

Thus,  the  common  white  butterfly 
(Pontia  brassicce)  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage,  which  are  just 
of  that  hue  of  pale  yellowish  green  most 
nearly  resembling  the  color  of  the  future 
brood  of  caterpillars.  The  small  tor- 
toiseshell  and  the  peacock  butterfly 
follow  the  same  law  in  laying  their  eggs 
on  the  common  nettle,  the  stalks  and 
leaves  of  which  are  mostly  of  a  dingy, 
greenish  grey,  with  here  and  there  a 
vein  of  darker  color,  and  thickly  cov- 
ered with  hairy  points.  The  larvae  of 
both  these  species  are  also  hairy  and 
spined,  the  one  being  of  a  dull  mixture 
of  greenish  grey  and  brown,  with  paler 
lines  at  the  sides,  and  the  other  of  a 
greyish  black,  faintly  sprinkled  with 
white  ;  both  safe  among  the  crowded, 
hairy  leaves  of  the  nettle  in  color  and 
general  appearance. 

When  the  caterpillar,  says  that  keen- 
est of  all  observers,  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
lives  on  a  plant  like  grass,  the  ribs  or 
veins  of  which  run  up  and  down  longi- 
tudinally, he  is  usually  striped  or 
streaked  with  darker  lines  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  his  food-plant. 
When  on  broader  leaves,  having  a  mid- 
rib and  branching  veins,  his  stripes  run 
obliquely  at  exactly  the  same  angle  as 
those  of  the  leaf.  And  of  this  I  find 
ample  proof  in  the  larvae  of  a  score  of 
small  butterflies  to  be  found  in  this  very 
wood. 

In  the  thicket  outside  my  house  is  a 
hedge  of  privet  and  a  bush  or  two  of 
common  lilac,  on  which  feeds  the  cat- 
erpillar of  the  privet  hawk-moth,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  of  a  bright  pale- 
green  color,  striped  at  the  sides  with 
lilac  and  yellow,  altogether  a  most  at- 
tractive and  dainty  morsel  for  a  hungry 
bird,  and,  one  would  suppose,  certain  to 
be  devoured  before   he  is   a  week  old. 


1  In  exact  accordance  with  this  law,  we  find  that, 
"  Such  is  the  instinct  of  the  mother  locust  that  in 
no  case  has  she  been  known  to  deposit  her  eggs  in 
uncultivated  ground.  A  million  locusts  may  alight 
on  a  field,  but  not  one  egg  will  be  there  laid."  (Lo- 
cust War  in  Cyprus,  by  C.  F.  Gordon  dimming.) 
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Take  him  away  from  his  native  habitat, 
and  you  feel  sure  that  in  such  bright 
array  he  cannot  escape  notice.  But  put 
him  back  on  his  native  stem,  retire  for 
ten  minutes,  and  on  your  return  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  discover  him,  though 
you  know  he  is  there.  The  tit  on  the 
next  bough  does  not  know  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  passes  him  by  unnoticed. 
The  larva  of  the  death's-head  moth 
(Atropos),  a  still  larger  caterpillar,  of 
the  very  same  colors  and  build,  owes  his 
safety  to  precisely  the  same  causes.  Go 
into  the  potato-field  beyond  the  hedge, 
and  the  man  at  work  there  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  been  on  the  lookout  for 
weeks  past,  and  though  promised  three- 
pence for  every  specimen,  has  found 
but  one.  The  color  of  the  creature 
harmonizes  exactly  with  the  yellow  and 
green  of  the  potato-plant  and  pale  pur- 
ple of  the  flowers.  Next  month  Atro- 
pos  will  be  still  harder  to  find,  for  as 
autumn  draws  near,  and  the  stems  and 
leaves  turn  more  and  more  yellow,  an 
amazing  change  takes  place  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  huge  cater- 
pillar :  his  bright  colors  begin  to  fade, 
and  a  tinge  of  yellowish  brown  spreads 
over  all  his  body,  a  sure  sign  —  as  the 
entomologist  knows  —  of  his  being  about 
to  bury  himself  in  the  brown  earth  and 
change  into  a  chrysalis,  as  the  plants 
die  down  into  dingy  russet. 

After  this,  it  seems  but  a  trifle  to 
notice  (as  Mr.  Allen  bids  us)  that  a  cer- 
tain little  grey-green  caterpillar  feeds 
on  the  sea-buckthorn,  whose  leaves 
exactly  match  his  color,  and  that  he  has 
one  red  spot,2  in  size  and  color  like  that 
of  the  red  berries  growing  beside  him. 
Whether  the  elephant  hawk-moth  cater- 
pillar—  of  a  huge  size  —  has  a  pair  of 
silvery  spots  like  great  eyes,  which  actu- 
ally terrify  small  birds,  who  take  him 
for  a  snake,  is  a  matter  of  faith  which 
the  reader  may  accept  or  decline  as  he 

2  A  still  greater  marvel  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
sloth,  who  hangs  from  the  branches  of  trees  with 
his  back  downwards.  On  that  back  is  a  curious 
buff -colored  spot,  which  would  seem  to  serve  only 
to  make  him  conspicuous,  his  long,  coarse,  grey  or 
greenish  hair  being  like  tree-moss,  and  therefore 
protective.  But  the  orange-colored  spot  is  of  vital 
service  when  it  lies  close  to  the  tree,  looking  then 
exactly  like  a  piece  of  branch  where  the  rest  has 
been  broken  off.    (Wallace,  p.  202.) 
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thinks  good,  though  such  is  the  rec- 
ord. 

Of  our  English  butterflies  few  are  of 
so  bright  and  glaring  a  color  as  to  sug- 
gest that  to  it  they  owe  their  safety, 
most  of  them  when  on  the  wing  appear- 
ing either  black  or  of  a  mixed  brown 
and  grey  tint,  likely  to  attract  little  no- 
tice. But  the  common  white  and  the 
sulphur  when  flying  in  the  sunshine 
seem  to  call  for  the  special  attention  of 
birds,  and  yet,  after  years  of  careful 
watching,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  white 
butterfly,  and  never  once  a  sulphur  (far 
more  dazzling  in  color),  chased  by  any 
bird.  One  sultry  day  in  July  I  once 
came  upon  a  tangle  of  yellow  and  white 
flowers,  on  which  I  counted  sixteen 
splendid  specimens  of  the  sulphur,  all 
busily  feeding.  They  were  but  just  out 
of  the  chrysalis,  and  lazily  flitting  from 
flower  to  flower.  Close  at  hand  were 
scores  of  insectivorous  birds,  but  for  a 
long  hour,  during  which  I  watched  them, 
the  gaudy  butterflies  were  left  unmo- 
lested. 

Then  we  have  a  family  of  moths 
(Geometrce)  most  of  whose  larva?,  like 
the  hawk-moths',  support  themselves 
for  hours  together,  during  the  intervals 
of  feeding,  by  holding  on  to  a  twig  by 
their  posterior  legs,  and  stretching  out 
at  an  angle  of  varying  degree  with  the 
branch,  the  body  stiff  and  rigid,  and 
ending  in  a  knob  at  the  head,  and  re- 
sembling a  bud  ;  so  far,  no  doubt,  a 
defence  against  birds.  As  for  the  hairy 
rough  tribe  of  caterpillars  —  woolly 
bears  —  so  common  in  every  hedge  and 
roadside,  and  so  easily  seen,  they  need 
no  disguise,  for  no  bird  seems  to  care  to 
meddle  with  them,  as  they  are  said  to 
be  of  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  Most 
of  them  are  of  a  dark  color,  and  if  at- 
tacked have  an  odd  trick  of  rolling 
themselves  up  into  a  ball  and  shamming 
dead,  while  they  wound  the  hand  that 
touches  them,  with  hairs  as  tormenting 
as  those  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  pos- 
sibly irritate  the  throat  of  a  small  bird 
in  the  same  fashion.  Much  the  same 
trick  as  shamming  dead  is  that  of  a  cer- 
tain carrion  beetle,  with  a  shining, 
orange-colored  thorax,  who,  to  hide  his 
bright  colors  from  inquiring  eyes,  rolls 


himself  into  a  small  lump  that  looks  like 
a  rough  stone.  Few  birds  touch  him, 
and  other  enemies  pass  him  by  unno- 
ticed, so  perfect  is  his  disguise.  So 
much  for  the  wood. 

But  come  now  away  out  into  the  wind- 
ing path  towards  the  Beacons,  and  we 
presently  reach  a  dry,  gritty  road,  bor- 
dered with  furze,  heath,  and  genista. 
Few  butterflies  are  to  be  seen,  but 
among  the  few  is  the  grayling  (Hippar- 
chia  semele),1  a  very  dainty  local  fly,  of 
a  sombre  color,  the  underneath  of  whose 
wings  are  of  a  lovely  mixture  of  brown 
and  grey,  exactly  like  that  of  the  broken, 
flinty,  or  dusty  ground.  Semele  is  never 
an  easy  butterfly  to  capture,  but  what 
makes  it  all  the  harder  is  an  odd  trick 
she  has  of  stopping  suddenly  in  her 
zigzag  flight,  dropping  down  upon  the 
stony  road,  and  there  resting  where  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  discover  her. 
Her  only  object  must  be  to  elude  pur- 
suit, as  in  the  case  of  a  rarer  and  more 
elegant  butterfly,  the  painted  lady  (Cyn- 
thia cardui),  whom  I  have  known  to 
remain  settled  on  a  stony  road  for  more 
than  ten  minutes,  baffling  the  eye  of  the 
pursuer,  and  then  suddenly  starting  up 
almost  from  beneath  his  feet. 

The  same  instinct  —  if  instinct  it  be 
—  seems  to  guide  the  dull,  stupid  cater- 
pillar, who,  when  he  has  changed  his 
skin  for  the  last  time,  and  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  state  of  a  helpless  pupa, 
lays  all  his  plans  to  ensure  future  safety. 
Some,  especially  among  the  moths,  go 
down  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  there  quietly  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  a  silken  web,  thickly  gran- 
ulated with  the  earth  in  which  they  lie, 
and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  A 
few  others,  e.g.,  the  goat-moth,  actually 
bore  into  the  heart  of  a  tree  or  a  stray 
piece  of  wood,  or  creep  into  the  hollow 
stem  of  a  plant,  or  suspend  themselves 
to  the  under-side  of  leaves  ;  but  always 
choosing  that  retreat  of  a  color  most 
likely  to  escape  notice.  Some,  again, 
fashion  for  themselves  a  sort  of  leathery 
case,  or  cocoon,  of  the  exact  grey  or 

i  The  caterpillar  of  the  grayling  is  of  a  dull  grey, 
striped  with  green,  and  among  the  roots  of  grass, 
on  which  it  feeds,  equally  secure  and  equally  hard 
to  find. 
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brown  tint  as  the  stem  or  bark  to  which 
it  is  fastened  ;  and  specially  noticeable 
in  this  way  is  the  larva  of  the  puss- 
moth,  which  feeds  on  the  willow,  and 
sticks  on  to  the  grey  bark  a  little  domi- 
cile shaped  like  a  limpet. 

As  we  get  onwards  towards  the  Bea- 
cons the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
of  a  wilder,  rougher  cast.  Brambles, 
furze,  and  stunted  juniper  take  the 
place  of  flowers,  until  we  pass  into  a 
tangled  thicket  of  underwood,  with  here 
and  there  a  twisted  oak  grown  grey 
with  age.  This  is  No-man's  Land. 
We  have  to  push  our  way  through  thick 
bracken,  already  beginning  to  turn 
brown  under  the  fierce  sunlight,  when 
all  at  once,  not  thirty  yards  away,  out 
from  among  the  tall  fern  stalks  Master 
Reynard,  himself  the  lord  and  master 
of  the  domain.  At  the  first  glance  he 
looks  more  like  some  half-bred  red  and 
brown  mongrel  dog  than  an  old  fox. 
It  is  but  for  a  moment,  for  he  has  either 
heard  or  scented  an  intruder  long  before 
we  saw  him,  and  in  a  trice  slinks  off 
among  the  brushwood,  as  ruddy  as  the 
bracken  that  hides  him  —  so  that  his 
color,  too,  is  of  good  service  when  on 
the  watch  for  a  plump  rabbit,  or  one  of 
Mr.  Gaiters'  pheasants.  He  is  a  well- 
known  robber,  and  only  last  year  led  the 
hounds  ten  miles  away  across  country, 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  silvery 
Itchen. 

It  is  a  lovely  valley  and  a  lovely 
stream,  as  in  the  days  when  Walton 
wandered  there  and  sang  its  praises  ;  as 
full  also  of  goodly  trout,  among  which 
we  shall  find  our  next  example  of  pro- 
tective color.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
are  lucky  enough  to  know  "  The  Weir  " 
and  its  kindly  owner  will  recall  the 
sunny  rose-garden  through  which  the 
river  there  flows,  and  the  long  stretch 
of  swift  water  rushing  out  under  the 
two  archways  of  the  old  grey  mill.  That 
pool  contains  some  scores  of  trout,  each 
having  a  special  marking  and  color  of 
its  own,  as  I  proved  one  sunny  day  of 
May  last.  Between  the  two  swift  cur- 
rents, close  up  to  the  wall,  there  is  a  bit 
of  still  water,  and  into  that  I  threw  a 
small "  quill -gnat."  It  was  taken  almost 
instanter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had 


landed  a  strong,  well-made  fish  of  about 
one  pound.  He  was  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, but  from  head  to  tail  of  a  dark, 
olive-greenish  grey,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  faint  spot  of  red.  My 
next  trout  dashed  at  the  fly  mid-stream 
in  the  swift  water,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  was  soon  out  on  the  grass  by  the 
side  of  his  companion.  He  was  over 
one  pound,  in  equally  good  condition, 
but  without  a  tinge  of  olive  in  his  en- 
tire complexion,  being  altogether  of  a 
pale,  steely  grey  and  silvery  white,  with 
a  few  spots  of  blackish  purple,  still 
fewer  of  crimson.  This  pool  was  shut 
in  by  one  or  two  troublesome  bushes, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  shade.  My  third 
fish  I  took  a  hundred  yards  lower  down, 
in  a  broad,  open  shallow,  where  the 
sunlight  fell  brightly  on  a  bed  of  tawny 
gravel.  He  weighed  three-quarters  of 
a  pound,  was  in  admirable  condition, 
but  as  unlike  his  two  companions  of 
olive  and  silver  grey  as  a  trout  could 
well  be.  He  was  a  blaze  of  color  —  his 
arched  back  of  a  fine  mellow  brown,  his 
belly  of  golden  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  drops  of  bright  red,  and  a  dorsal 
fin  tipped  with  crimson.  Yet,  all  three 
fish  out  of  the  same  stream,  close  neigh- 
bors, and  of  the  same  exact  genus, 
whence  the  difference  ?  The  first,  in 
olive  grey,  had  his  home  under  the  dark 
archway  under  the  mill,  the  sides  and 
soil  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
moss  and  weed  of  blackish  green. 
There  he  lived  and  mostly  fed.  The 
second,  in  steely  grey,  kept  out  in  mid- 
stream among  long  streamers  of  grey 
weed,  on  a  soil  of  chalky  greyish  white  ; 
while  the  third,  of  gay  colors,  sailed  to 
and  fro  in  the  broad  light,  where  weeds, 
pebbles,  and  sand  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  his  crimson  spots  grew 
brighter  as  the  flush  of  summer  came 
on.  Each  fish  was  of  that  exact  shade 
of  color  most  resembling  his  surround- 
ings, and  best  suited  for  his  own  safety 
and  means  of  living.  Nor  is  this  all  the 
marvel.  Send  number  three,  in  all  his 
gay  colors,  to  live  for  a  few  days  under 
the  dark  archway,  and  he  will  come  out 
into  the  still  water  black  as  night; 
while,  if  transferred  into  the  shallow, 
number  one  would  in  less  time  be  as  gay 
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and  lusty  as  the  bravest  trout  in  the 
pool.  In  proof  of  this,  take  a  single 
example. 

Having  once  taken,  in  a  Dartmoor 
stream,  a  small  trout  of  a  dark  olive 
brown,  I  carried  him  off  at  once  to  a 
neighboring  cottage,  and  there  set  him 
in  a  large  basin  of  clear  spring  water. 
The  basin  was  lined  with  snowy  white, 
and  the  next  morning  my  sable  troutlet 
had  lost  every  shade  of  black,  and  was 
robed  in  silver  grey  almost  as  white  as 
the  walls  of  his  prison.  To  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  I  then  filled  the  basin 
with  a  mass  of  dark  brown  moss  and 
weed  out  of  the  stream,  and  the  next 
day  found  that  the  captive  had  resumed 
his  old  tint,  and  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  sombre  surroundings 
in  which  he  loved  to  hide. 

Qui   color  albus   erat  nunc  est  contrarius 
albo. 

Of  this  strange  power  in  fish  my  an- 
gling note-book  offers  another  simpler, 
but  not  less  striking,  example.  Dart- 
moor fishermen  will  remember  the  two 
rivers,  Meavy  and  Cadover,1  which 
meet  in  a  pool  of  swift  water  below 
Shaugh  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque valleys  in  all  Devon.  Through 
one  of  the  arches  of  that  old  mossy  pile 
of  grey  granite  glides  the  silver  Meavy, 
after  a  quiet  course  over  beds  of  grey 
pebbles  and  sand.  Through  the  other 
with  fury  dashes  the  rough  brown  water 
of  the  Cad,  after  a  winding  descent 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Dewer- 
stone,  direct  from  the  dark,  peaty  soil  of 
the  moor.  In  that  pool  I  once  took,  at 
successive  casts,  two  trout  of  similar 
size,  shape,  and  weight,  one  of  silver 
grey,  like  a  salmon-peel,  and  the  other 
of  so  black  and  dingy  a  garb  that  I  al- 
most doubted  his  being  a  trout,  and  was 
inclined  to  say  of  him 

Hie  niger  est :  nunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto  — 

throw  him  in  again,  he  is  worthless. 

Some  miles  lower  down  the  Plym 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  once  famous 
Cann  quarry  of  pale-blue  slate,  with 
fragments  of  which  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  there  lined.     All  along  that  reach  the 

1  These  two  streams  mainly  form  the  river  Plym. 


young  trout  obey  the  law  of  their  being, 
and  assume  a  garb  of  greyish  blue,  like 
that  of  the  salmon  or  grayling,  on  such 
scanty  diet  being  thin  and  few.  Not 
far  off  is  a  deep  pond  shut  in  by  trees, 
once  the  site  of  a  copper  or  tin  mine. 
The  water  is  of  a  pale  green,  and  the 
fish,  of  the  same  unhealthy  complexion, 
have  large,  dropsical  heads  and  greenish 
bodies.  Hard  by  this,  into  a  piece  of 
dead  water,  left  by  the  last  flood,  I  once 
threw  a  fly  in  passing  ;  instanter  up 
came  a  fish,  about  as  big  as  a  small  her- 
ring, and  brown  all  over  as  a  ripe 
filbert.  So  extraordinary  was  his  ap- 
pearance, in  fact,  that  I  hardly  knew 
him  to  be  a  trout  at  all.  The  pool  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  a  month  or  two 
was  carpeted  with  brown  and  red  leaves 
of  the  beech,  which  had  thus  dyed  him 
brown  as  a  gipsy. 

This,  however,  was  of  course  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  not  in  accordance  with 
that  strange  power,  which  (says  Mr. 
Allen)  many,  if  not  all  fish  possess,  of 
voluntarily 

altering  their  color  to  suit  their  surround- 
ings by  forcing  backward  or  forward  certain 
pigment-cells,  or  chromatophones,  above 
the  others,  whose  various  combinations 
produce  at  will  almost  any  required  shade 
or  tint. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  in  a 
lonely  nook  among  the  Hampshire 
woods.  And  these,  so  far,  corroborate 
the  well-known  general  theory  as  to 
protective  color ;  but  they  leave  me 
still  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  mys- 
teries, contradictions  and  anomalies,  out 
of  which  I  cannot  see  my  way. 

If  some  certain  birds,  insects,  and 
caterpillars,  and  fish  have,  or  assume,  a 
protective  color,  how  is  it  that  others, 
equally  abundant  and  equally  thriving, 
set  all  this  regime  at  defiance  ?  If  the 
peacock  and  tortoise-shell  butterfly  pick 
out  the  nettle  for  their  dingy  brood  of 
caterpillars,  why  does  the  comma  select 
for  her  brood  of  brownish  red  caterpil- 
lars the  hop,  the  nettle,  and  the  honey- 
suckle, where  their  color  at  once  betrays 
them  ?  Along  the  coping  and  in  the 
crevices  of    an  old  grey  brick  wall  I 
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often  find  the  grey  and  brown  chrysa- 
lides of  certain  small  moths  and  butter- 
flies, exactly  matching  the  color  of  their 
hiding-place,  and  therefore  safe  ;  but 
not  twenty  yards  away,  hung  on  to  a 
withered  stalk  or  twig,  I  also  find  the 
chrysalis  of  some  other  similar  flies, 
yellow,  black,  or  brown,  and  certain, 
therefore,  to  be  detected  by  the  first 
hungry  sparrow  or  tit  that  comes  by. 
Why  so  much  clever  foresight  in  the  one 
case,  and  none  in  the  other  ?  Again, 
our  English  grasshoppers  are  all  of  a 
green  or  brown  hue,  eminently  safe 
among  brown  and  green  grass  ;  at 
Cannes  they  are  red,  green,  and  blue, 
among  grass  like  our  own  ;  and  a  recent 
naturalist  tells  of  a  swiftly  flying  crea- 
ture found  there,  as  big  as  a  hornet,  of 
metallic  lustre,  with  the  wings  of  a 
dragon-fly  and  the  tail  of  an  earwig  ! 
By  what  possible  law  of  selection  or 
survival  of  the  fittest  could  such  a  mon- 
strosity have  been  devised,  and  be  now 
found  in  abundance  ? 

If  by  wise  and  infallible  instinct  the 
honey-bee  builds  her  waxen  cell  with 
unvarying  geometric  skill,  and  always 
in  a  secure  place,  and  the  tit  con- 
structs her  nest  with  unerring  sagacity 
where  it  is  securest  and  .hardest  to 
find,  why  does  the  house-martin  per- 
sist, as  she  often  does,  in  fixing  her 
hut  of  clay  in  the  corner  of  a  window 
where  it  is  washed  away  by  the  first 
storm  of  rain,  when  other  sheltered 
windows  are  close  at  hand  ?  No  such 
fatal  mistake  in  nesting  is  ever  made  by 
scores  of  other  birds  ;  and  the  puzzle 
remains  that  instinct  "  in  some  cases 
so  far  above  reason,  is  in  others  so  far 
below  it."  1 

For  twelve  successive  years  past  a 
long-tailed  tit  has  built  her  nest  and 
brought  up  her  brood  of  six  or  eight 
young  ones  in  a  pillar-post  box  just  out- 
side my  garden  gate,  though  the  hollow 
is  but  twelve  inches  by  eight,  often 
crammed  with  letters  and  newspapers, 
and  the  only  entrance  a  narrow  slit  of 
one  inch  by  four.  "Where  did  she  ac- 
quire her  taste  for  a  literary  home,  and 
how  was   it  handed    on  to   successive 

i  Gilbert  White. 


mothers  ?  One  would  like  to  know  if 
the  young  birds  of  this  year,  who  are 
to  be  the  parents  of  future  broods,  re- 
tain a  recollection  of  the  old  nursery  in 
that  dark  and  crowded  letter-box,  and 
go  back  to  it  when  the  warm  days  of 
April  stir  in  them  new  thoughts  of  love 
and  nesting.  As  I  now  write  (April  20) 
a  tit  has  again  taken  possession  of  the 
box  (now  thickly  carpeted  with  moss 
and  feathers),  and  is  clearly  intent  on 
laying,  fighting  fiercely  against  the  in- 
trusion of  all  missives  for  the  post. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  postcard 
dropped  into  the  box  at  4  p.m.  to-day 
was  found  half  an  hour  later  under  the 
laurel-hedge  some  twenty  feet  away. 
This  was  again  posted,  but  shortly  after 
thrown  out  into  the  road  with  edges 
much  torn  aud  bitten.  Jacob,  the  post- 
man, therefore  has  orders  to  clear  the 
box  as  gently  as  he  can,  and  call  at  the 
house  for  letters. 

The  clever,  educated  intelligence  of 
this  tit  is  beyond  dispute,  and  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  ignorant  folly  of  a 
certain  swallow,  who,  says  Gilbert 
White, 

for  two  successive  seasons  built  her  nest  on 
the  handle  of  a  pair  of  garden  shears  that 
were  set  up  against  the  boards  in  an  out- 
house, and  therefore  had  her  nest  ruined 
every  time  they  were  used. 

Kirby  and  Spence  tell  us  of  an  en- 
counter between  a  parasitic  golden 
wasp  and  a  mason-bee,  in  which  such 
an  amount  of  intelligence  was  shown  by 
both  combatants  as  leaves  one  in  doubt 
which  to  admire  most.  The  bee  had 
nearly  finished  one  cell,  and  flown  away 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  pollen  and  honey. 
In  comes  the  parasite  wasp,  entering 
head  first,  to  examine  the  premises, 
then  exit,  next  crawling  in  again  tail 
first  to  deposit  an  egg.  Suddenly  the 
bee  returns,  attacks  the  enemy,  who 
rolls  herself  up  into  a  ball,  and  is  thus 
proof  against  sting  and  mandibles.  But 
one  point  of  attack  is  left  open,  and  this 
the  bee  at  once  seizes,  and  with  her 
sharp  mandibles  cuts  off  the  four  wings 
of  the  wasp,  and  drops  her  outside  to  the 
ground.  This  done,  she  re-enters  the 
cell,  deposits  some  pollen-paste  for  the 
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young  grub,  and  flies  off  again.  Scarcely 
is  she  gone  when  the  poor  parasite  re- 
vives, and,  true  to  her  instinct  and  her 
object,  creeps  up  the  wall  into  the  cell, 
deposits  an  egg  against  the  side  below 
the  level  of  the  pollen-paste,  so  as  to 
prevent  her  foe  from  seeing  it  on  her 
return! 

Kef  erring  to  facts  of  this  kind,  and 
citing  a  curious  case  of  a  sand-wasp 
finding  its  way  home  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty,  Mr.  Bates 
says : — 

This  amazing  action  of  the  wasp  would 
be  commonly  called  instinctive,  whereas  it 
here  proves  itself  no  such  mysterious  and 
unintelligible  agent,  but  a  mental  process 
in  each  insect,  differing  from  that  in  man 
only  by  its  unerring  certainty. 

In  an  infinite  number  of  cases  instinct 
would  seem  to  be  an  infallible  guide,  in 
others  a  mere  undistinguishing  limited 
faculty,  blind  to  every  circumstance  that 
does  not  immediately  concern  self-pres- 
ervation or  the  propagation  or  support 
of  the  race.  Which  is  the  true  defini- 
tion ? 

Slight,  gradual  changes  or  differences 
of  color,  or  even  of  habits  of  life,  or 
varieties  of  species,  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  latter  theory,  but 
there  are  still  not  a  few  points  which  it 
will  not  even  remotely  touch.  How, 
for  example,  first  came  about  the  fixed 
determination  of  a  butterfly  or  insect  to 
lay  her  egg  only  on  one  or  other  leaf  of 
a  certain  kind  and  color  ?  How  did  that 
butterfly  or  insect  itself  come  into  ex- 
istence, but  from  an  egg  ?  And  if  so, 
who  laid  it?  Or  again,  why  did  the 
primary  caterpillar,  when  about  to  turn 
into  a  chrysalis,  crawl  away  to  a  leaf  or 
hiding-place  of  his  own,  or  some  other 
safe  color  ?  Or,  if  he  did  not  thus  select 
a  safe  habitat,  how  did  he  escape  being 
devoured? 

These,  and  a  score  of  other  such  puz- 
zling anomalies  beset  me  as  I  look  into 
the  great  book  of  nature,  and  turn  but 
a  few  leaves  ;  while  if  one  but  thinks  of 
man,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of 
creatures,  as  evolved  out  of  a  primal 
morsel  of  protoplasm,  still  greater  per- 
plexities await  one.  Passing  over  the 
well-worn  crux  of  "the  missing  link," 


which  may  or  may  not  be  found,  why 
in  the  ceaseless,  ever-recurring  gener- 
ations of  men  does  clear  trace  of  the 
law  of  heredity  so  seldom  appear,  or 
why  is  that  law  so  often  violated?  Mr. 
Dodson,  for  example,  may  marry  Miss 
Fogg,  and  their  first-born  son  turn  out 
a  sleek  and  pious  grocer  who  sands  his 
sugar  and  waters  his  tobacco,  a  Peck- 
sniff, a  Bill  Sikes,  or  a  Lord  Hatherley, 
while  the  daughter  of  the  house  shall  be 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  Florence  Nightingale, 
or  Elizabeth  Brownrigg. 

Dr.  Beddoe  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  men's  pursuits 
and  the  color  of  their  hair.  An  unusual 
proportion  of  men  with  dark,  straight 
hair  enter  the  ministry  ;  red-whiskered 
men  are  apt  to  be  given  to  sporting  and 
horse-flesh  ;  while  the  tall,  vigorous, 
blonde  men,  lineal  descendants  of  the 
vikings,  still  contribute  a  large  contin- 
gent to  our  travellers  and  emigrants. 
The  plumage  of  canaries  can  be  consid- 
erably altered  towards  red  or  orange  by 
feeding  them  on  a  stimulating  diet  of 
red  pepper,  and  though  this  may  fail 
for  humankind  in  general,  something 
might  be  done  towards  increasing  the 
pigment  in  the  hair,  and  give  hope  to 
many  a  melancholy  owner  of  grey 
locks.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
protective  color,  like  that  which  obtains 
in  the  fields,  woods,  and  hedgerows, 
ruled  in  the  world  of  men,  what  an 
amazing  change  would  ensue  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  affairs  !  If  a  rogue 
could  but  at  will  assume  the  perfect 
guise  of  an  honest  man,  and  the  gilded 
wasps  of  society  appear  as  mason  or 
honey  bees,  or  were  saints  and  sinners 
alike  compelled  to  wear  their  own  un- 
mistakable livery,  what  a  changed  world 
would  this  of  ours  be  !  If  men,  like 
canaries  or  caterpillars,  could  but 
change  their  complexion  by  change  of 
diet,  mode  of  life,  or  pursuit,  then  we 
might  indeed  imagine  an  alderman, 
after  years  of  calipash  and  calipee,  as- 
suming the  hue  and  the  shape  of  a  tur- 
tle. Scrooge,  the  miser,  after  a  life  of 
secret  hoarding,  would  turn  as  yellow 
as  his  guineas  ;  Mr.  Carcass,  the 
butcher,  would  become  as  rubicund  as 
the  beef  on  his  stall,  instead  of  appear- 
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ing  as  a  trim,  dapper,  pale-face  in  a 
frock  coat ;  and  Ferret,  the  poisoner,  as 
black  as  the  black  arts  on  which  he 
thrives. 

But  outside  the  limits  of  a  nightmare 
dream  no  such  world  is  possible.  We 
have  to  be  content  with  a  medley  of  far 
more  sober  realities,  where,  though 
tk  white  spiders"  mostly  come  to  grief, 
the  confidence  trick  still  nourishes,  and 
umen  are  mostly  fools."  "It  is  an 
age,"  says  a  profound  thinker,  "  of 
weak  convictions,  paralyzed  intellects, 
and  growing  laxity  of  opinion."  *  There 
is  an  intense  struggle  for  bare  existence 
ever  going  on,  but  the  fittest  do  not 
always  survive.  There  are  many  wise 
men ;  but  of  many  a  wise  man  will  it 
never  be  said  :  — 

This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  demands  high  wit, 

while  the  foolish  one,  in  cap  and  bells, 
apes  wisdom,  and,  save  in  his  own 
country,  is  not  without  honor. 

B.  G.  Johns. 

i  J.  S.  Mill. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  LATE  PRINCE  VICTOR  OF  HOHENLOHE. 

With  the  last  hours  of  the  year  1891 
there  passed  away  a  sailor  and  sculptor 
of  whose  eventful  life  and  courage  un- 
der all  circumstances  a  slight  record  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Admiral  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg,  G.C.B.,  governor  and  con- 
stable of  Windsor  Castle,  was  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Ernest,  head  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
extensive  and  numerous  family  of  Ho- 
henlohe, whose  members  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  contributed  much  to  the 
history  of  Germany. 

Born  at  the  old  castle  of  Langenburg, 
in  Wurttemberg,  on  the  11th  November, 
1833,  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  home,  where  his  lively 
disposition  made  him  a  favorite  with  all 
about  him.  In  1847  he  was  sent  with 
his  two  brothers  to  the  Blochmann 
school  at  Dresden.  Here,  however,  he 
did  not  stay  long.     The  strict  hours  and 


dismal  atmosphere  of  the  school,  where 
he  was  kept  all  day  at  work,  were  most 
irksome  to  him.  He  pined  for  fresh 
air,  and  with  his  imagination  fired  by 
the  tales  of  Captain  Marryat  and  Eeni- 
more  Cooper,  he  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escape.  His  indignation 
having  been  aroused  by  an  undeserved 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
tutor,  he  ran  away  one  morning,  with 
only  a  few  groschen  in  his  pocket,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  somehow  to 
America.  Sad  to  say,  his  money  only 
lasted  him  a  couple  of  days,  and,  much 
against  his  will,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  return  to  Dresden  under  the 
charge  of  a  policeman,  who  had  traced 
and  followed  him.  The  story  of  his 
escapade  soon  reached  the  queen, 
through  the  British  minister  at  Dresden, 
and  her  Majesty,  much  interested, 
wrote  at  once  to  her  half-sister,  Prince 
Victor's  mother,  offering  to  put  the  boy 
into  the  British  navy,  as  he  seemed  so 
anxious  to  see  the  world. 

The  kind  offer  was  joyfully  accepted, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Mr.  Burney's 
Naval  School  at  Gosport,  during  the 
summer  of  1848,  Prince  Victor  found 
himself  in  the  September  of  that  year, 
a  midshipman  on  board  H.M.S.  Power- 
ful. 

The  life  on  board  was  fairly  rough  at 
first,  especially  for  a  boy  who  was  not 
yet  perfectly  at  home  in  English  ;  but 
he  soon  shook  down  into  his  new  life, 
and  speedily  became  most  popular  with 
his  messmates,  entering  with  zest  into 
all  their  amusements. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  Power- 
ful cruised  about  the  Mediterranean, 
taking  part  in  the  blockade  of  Athens 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1849-50. 

In  1851  the  Powerful  was  paid  off, 
and  Prince  Victor  was  sent  to  join  the 
Cumberland,  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Seymour,  at  that  time  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  North  American 
and  West  Indian  station.  The  following 
two  years  were  among  the  pleasantest 
of  his  naval  career. 

In  1854  the  Cumberland,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George's  second  son, 
Captain  Henry  Seymour,  was  ordered 
to  the  Baltic,  to  take  part  in  the  expedi- 
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tion  then  fitting  out  against  the  Russian 
coast.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  a  naval 
brigade  was  landed,  with  eight  or  ten 
field-guns,  forming  part  of  a  mixed 
force  of  French  and  English  told  off  to 
attack  the  forts  of  Bomarsund  in  the 
Aland  Islands.  After  a  sharp  bom- 
bardment some  forts  were  taken  by  our 
men  and  the  remainder  capitulated. 
Prince  Victor  distinguished  himself  in 
this  his  first  action  by  bringing  his  gun 
close  up  to  the  walls  under  a  heavy  fire, 
being  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot  at  the 
time  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell. 

In  December,  '54,  he  was  promoted 
for  his  services,  and  after  passing  a  few 
months  at  home  was  sent  out  to  join 
the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Here  he 
was  appointed  to  the  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
(May  '55),  Captain  (Sir  Harry)  Keppel, 
and  joined  her  at  Kertch,  being  unfor- 
tunately just  too  late  to  see  the  taking 
of  that  place.  He  was,  however,  much 
impressed  by  the  horrors  consequent  on 
its  fall,  horrors  which,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  were  in  no  wise  owing  to  the  action 
of  our  own  troops. 

During  our  unsuccessful  assault  on 
the  Redan  (June  18th)  the  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  was  sent  round  to  lie  off  Sevas- 
topol, with  orders  to  render  assistance, 
if  possible,  to  our  attacking  columns. 
From  the  nature  of  things  this  was  an 
impossibility,  and  she  returned  without 
effecting  anything. 

Two  days  afterwards  Prince  Victor 
was  placed  on  the  books  of  the  Leander, 
and  transferred  to  the  Naval  Brigade. 
A  curious  incident  befell  him  about  this 
time.  On  returning  late  one  night  to  his 
temporary  quarters  at  Headquarters 
Farm,  where  in  the  morning  he  had  left 
Lord  Raglan  lying  ill,  he  found  the 
house  shut  up  ;  so  he  climbed  in  through 
the  ground-floor  window  of  his  room,  and 
went  to  bed  in  the  dark.  Next  morning 
he  was  awakened  by  several  officers 
coming  in,  and  was  horrified  to  find  that 
on  the  next  bed  to  his  own  was  lying 
the  corpse  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  had  died  on  the  previous  day,  and 
been  laid  out  in  this  room  ! 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Prince  Vic- 
tor did  duty  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in 
the  trenches  attached    to   the    21 -gun 


battery  in  rear  of  our  right  attack. 
Nothing  very  serious  occurred  during 
this  time,  and  the  only  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  the  Russians  took  the 
form  of  a  harmless  battle  with  clods  of 
earth  as  missiles.  Our  blue-jackets,  not 
wishing  to  be  hampered  with  the  weight 
of  rifles  and  cutlasses,  used  to  leave 
them  in  camp  when  their  turn  of  duty 
in  the  trenches  came  round,  a  remiss- 
ness which  on  this  occasion  might  have 
cost  them  dear.  During  a  night  sortie 
of  the  enemy,  a  small  body  of  Russians 
had  become  detached  from  the  main 
column,  and,  finding  their  friends  re- 
pulsed, tried  to  get  home  the  quickest 
way  possible.  The  result  was  that  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  21- 
gun  battery,  and  a  free  fight  ensued,  the 
Russians  not  having  time  to  load  their 
muskets.  Stones,  fists,  musket-butts, 
and  sods  were  the  chief  weapons,  and 
in  the  end  the  Russians  were  driven 
back  in  the  dark,  little  or  no  damage 
having  been  inflicted  on  either  side. 

On  one  occasion,  during  an  artillery 
duel  between  the  21-gun  battery  and  the 
Redan,  a  young  Russian  officer  sprang 
on  the  parapet  of  the  last-named  work, 
in  order  better  to  observe  the  effects  of 
his  fire.  Prince  Victor  thereupon  laid 
a  gun  for  him  and  very  nearly  bowled 
him  over.  Thinking,  however,  that  it 
would  be  unfair  if  the  Russian  did  not 
have  a  like  chance  at  himself,  he  jumped 
on  the  parapet,  took  off  his  cap,  and 
bowed  to  the  Russian.  The  latter  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  game  and 
had  a  shot  at  him,  but  missed.  Once 
again  did  each  offer  himself  as  a  target 
without  result,  when  the  game  was 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  on  either  side  by 
both  combatants  being  ordered  down 
by  their  respective  senior  officers.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  two  met  long  after- 
wards at  a  dinner-party,  in  more 
peaceful  times,  and  on  comparing  notes 
on  the  war,  found  that  their  acquaint- 
ance had  begun  under  very  different 
circumstances. 

In  August,  '55,  Sir  Harry  Keppel 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  and  took  Prince  Victor 
as  his  aide-de-camp.  Sir  Harry  soon 
took  a  great  liking  to  his   young  aide- 
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de-camp,  and  a  firm  friendship  was 
established  between  the  two,  which 
lasted  throughout  life.  This  friendship 
was  further  cemented  by  the  subse- 
quent service  they  saw  together  in 
China  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  only 
through  severe  illness  last  winter  that 
the  gallant  veteran  was  prevented  from 
paying  the  last  honors  to  his  old  com- 
rade. 

Prince  Victor  always  used  to  refer  to 
those  Crimean  days  that  he  spent  as 
aide-de-camp  as  among  the  happiest  of 
his  life  — plenty  of  work,  plenty  of  ex- 
citing incident,  and  the  best  of  good 
companions  in  both  services.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
save  the  life  of  Lord  Wolseley,  then  a 
subaltern  in  the  90th.  Prince  Victor 
was  one  day  riding  back  from  the 
trenches  to  camp,  when  he  passed  a 
stretcher  bearing  the  body  of  an  officer 
in  the  90th.  As  he  knew  the  regiment 
well,  he  lifted  the  handkerchief  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  recognized  Wolseley's 
face,  which  was  then  covered  with  blood 
from  a  deep  wound  in  the  cheek. 
Thinking  he  saw  a  slight  twitching  in 
the  face,  he  called  a  naval  doctor  (Irv- 
ing by  name)  to  look  at  him,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  army  surgeon, 
who  had  "passed"  him  as  dead,  and 
who  shouted  to  him  to  "  leave  his  dead 
alone."  Undisturbed  by  his  remarks, 
Prince  Victor  tried  to  extract  a  jagged 
piece  of  stone  sticking  in  the  wound, 
and  the  pain  apparently  brought  Wolse- 
ley  to,  for  after  a  little  brandy  had  been 
poured  down  his  throat,  amid  more 
asseverations  from  the  army  doctor  that 
he  was  dead,  he  sat  up,  exclaiming, 
"No  more  dead  than  you  are,  you 
fool  !  " 

Strangely  enough,  Dr.  Irving  was 
subsequently  fleet  surgeon  to  Lord 
Wolseley  in  the  Ashantee  campaign, 
and,  I  believe,  told  him  then  of  the 
above  facts,  which  had  been  till  then 
unknown  to  him. 

During  the  summer  of  that  year, 
Prince  Victor  for  the  second  time  very 
nearly  died  of  cholera.  He  was,  how- 
ever, brought  round  by  the  devoted 
nursing  of  the  well-known  Mother  Sea- 
cole,  the  West  Indian  black  woman,  who 


had  become  much  attached  to  him.  Up 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  not  many  years 
ago,  the  warm-hearted  old  lady  used  to 
come  and  see  him,  and  bring  little  pres- 
ents for  his  children. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya  Prince 
Victor  was  present  as  aide-de-camp, 
although  the  Naval  Brigade  was  not  en- 
gaged. In  every  dangerous  enterprise 
that  he  could  join  in  he  was  well  to  the 
fore,  and  he  earned  the  following  trib- 
ute from  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  book, 
"Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,"  where, 
speaking  of  a  perilous  undertaking,  he 
says  :  "  Ce  n'dtait  qu'un  gaillard  comme 
le  Prince  de  Hohenlohe  qui  aurait  ose' 
exe'cuter  une  tache  aussi  dangereuse." 
Many  a  good  turn  too  did  he  do  for 
wounded  or  distressed  men  of  either 
service,  who  in  after  years  used  to  come 
and  thank  him  most  gratefully  for  help 
rendered  in  time  of  need. 

On  the  8th  September  Prince  Victor 
was  engaged  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in 
the  terrible  second  assault  of  the  Kedan, 
but  luckily  escaped  unhurt  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  knocked  down  and 
badly  bruised  by  the  wind  of  a  round- 
shot  which  only  just  missed  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Prince 
Victor  returned  to  England  in  the 
Leander,  and  was  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  to  the  Colossus.  He  com- 
manded the  gunboat  Traveller  at  the 
royal  review,  Spithead,  April,  1856, 
but  did  not  remain  in  her.  In  June  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Blenheim  for 
three  months  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1856 
was  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to  his  old 
captain,  Sir  Harry  Keppel,  in  the  Ra- 
leigh. Sir  Harry  was  about  to  take  up 
the  appointment  of  commodore  of  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  squadrons,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  post  proved 
itself  to  be  no  sinecure. 

In  October,  '56,  as  a  climax  to  a 
series  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  a  vessel  called  the  Arrow  was 
boarded  by  mandarins,  and  the  British 
flag  hauled  down.  The  owners  claimed 
that  she  was  a  British  vessel,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  she  was  not  at  that 
moment,  and  demanded  through  the 
British  authorities  compensation  from 
the    Chinese    government,  which  was 
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refused.  Thereupon  we  declared  war 
against  China,  and  operations  were  com- 
menced at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River,  and  continued  throughout  the 
winter. 

After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting 
in  and  round  Canton  during  the  spring, 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  our  com- 
mander-in-chief in  China,  while  waiting 
for  troops  to  arrive,  determined  on 
striking  a  blow  at  the  Chinese  war- 
junks  with  the  naval  force  under  his 
command.  Accordingly,  hearing  that 
the  Chinese  junks  were  anchored  in 
force  some  way  up  the  river,  above  Can- 
ton, in  a  position  guarded  by  forts  on 
either  bank,  he  on  the  1st  June  de- 
spatched Sir  Harry  Keppel,  with  a  force 
of  about  three  hundred  bluejackets  in 
their  boats,  to  attack  the  forts  and  cap- 
ture the  junks.  The  forts  were  speedily 
stormed  by  our  men,  and  seeing  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  Chinese  crews  bolted 
out  of  their  junks  and  disappeared 
round  a  turn  of  the  river.  Commander 
Turner,  of  the  Raleigh,  thereupon  pur- 
sued the  retreating  enemy  with  one 
boat.  Sharp  firing  was  heard  round  the 
corner,  and  Prince  Victor,  receiving 
permission  from  Sir  Harry,  collected  as 
many  boats  as  he  could  (twelve  in  num- 
ber) and  started  in  pursuit,  Sir  Harry 
accompanying  him  in  the  gig  of  the 
Raleigh. 

The  cause  of  the  firing  was  soon  made 
evident.  The  Chinese  had  fled  up  the 
arm  of  the  river  known  as  Fatshan 
Creek,  where  thirty-six  more  war-junks 
lay  across  the  stream,  so  anchored  as  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  creek  with 
their  fire.  The  tide  was  very  low,  so 
that  our  boats  could  not  approach  the 
junks,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  lost 
nearly  a  third  of  our  men  under  the 
withering  fire  of  the  enemy.  Our  only 
two  boats  with  howitzers  stuck  on  the 
mud,  and  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
our  musketry  fire  naturally  produced 
but  little  effect  on  the  junks. 

The  Raleigh's  gig,  drawing  but  little 
water,  had  moved  up  close  to  the  junks, 
and  speedily  became  a  target  for  the 
•  Chinese  guns.  Nearly  all  her  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  in  a  very 
short    time    she    had    five    round-shot 


through  her  and  began  to  sink.  Prince 
Victor  had  an  excessively  narrow  escape 
himself  ;  he  was  endeavoring  to  bind  up 
the  stump  of  a  wounded  bluejacket's 
arm,  and  supporting  him  for  this  pur- 
pose against  his  own  shoulder,  when  a 
round-shot  shattered  the  unfortunate 
man's  back.  The  next  minute  the  sur- 
vivors were  swimming  for  their  lives, 
Prince  Victor  suffering  severely  from 
dysentery  at  the  time.  A  small  river- 
steamer,  the  Hong  Kong,  now  arrived 
in  support  of  the  boats,  but  though  she 
remained  bows  upstream,  the  only  posi- 
tion suitable  for  her  solitary  gun,  she 
was  hulled  twenty-seven  times  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  boats  took  shelter  behind 
her,  but  it  was  of  little  use.  They  were 
obliged  by  their  numbers  to  form  a  tail, 
and  every  shot  that  missed  the  steamer 
plunged  among  the  boats,  and  added  to 
the  number  of  losses. 

This  terrible  state  of  things  continued 
till  the  tide  rose  again,  and  there  was 
sufficient  water  to  bring  the  boats  right 
up  to  the  junks.  Then,  reinforced  by 
more  boats  from  down  stream,  our  blue- 
jackets attacked  again,  and  the  Chinese, 
unable  to  stand  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
set  fire  to  their  junks  and  bolted.  It 
was  rather  alarming  work  approaching 
the  blazing  vessels,  for  the  Chinese 
guns,  left  loaded  by  their  gunners,  went 
off  as  the  flames  reached  them.  Since, 
however,  the  junks  were  lying  on  their 
sides  in  the  shallow  water,  most  of  the 
guns  were  left  pointing  either  to  the 
sky  above  or  to  the  mud  below,  and  did 
but  little  damage. 

Prince  Victor  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  Victoria  Cross  for  the 
part  he  played  in  the  action,  but  owing 
to  various  official  reasons  he  never  re- 
ceived it.  Whilst  the  Raleigh's  boats 
were  away  up  the  Canton  River,  the 
Raleigh  herself  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast,  and,  amongst  others  equally  un- 
fortunate, Prince  Victor  lost  in  her 
nearly  all  his  worldly  possessions.  The 
only  thing  that  he  recovered  was  his 
gold  watch,  which  a  Chinese  diver  res- 
cued for  him  after  it  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  some  days. 

Promoted  to  commander  in  August, 
1857,  for  his  services  at  Fatshan,  and 
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being  at  the  time  much  broken  in 
health,  Prince  Victor  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  June,  1858,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Scourge, 
at  that  time  and  for  the  two  following 
years  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  again  during  this  time  nearly  lost 
his  life  from  typhoid  fever,  contracted 
on  the  coast  of  Syria.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1860,  having  been  lately  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  on  half -pay,  owing  to  his 
increasing  ill-health. 

On  the  26th  January,  1861,  Prince 
Victor  married  Sir  George  Seymour's 
youngest  daughter.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  following  that  of  his  marriage,  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  again  to  ac- 
cept a  command.  According  to  an  old 
family  law  in  Germany,  which  still  ob- 
tains in  many  families,  the  wife  of  any 
prince,  who  is  not  of  absolutely  equal 
rank  to  her  husband  or  does  not  reckon 
among  her  ancestors  a  count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  is  not  allowed  to 
call  herself  by  his  title.  Thus  Prince 
Victor's  wife  was  not  allowed  the  title 
of  princess,  but  was  obliged  to  take  that 
of  Countess  Gleichen.  Prince  Victor 
thereupon  declined  to  allow  his  wife  to 
bear  a  different  name  from  his  own, 
and  called  himself  thenceforth  "Count 
Gleichen,"  this  being  the  second  title 
in  the  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  family. 
This  name  was  borne  by  himself  and 
his  wife  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
both  reverting  (with  her  Majesty's  per- 
mission) to  the  name  of  Prince  and 
Princess  Victor  of  Hohenlohe  in  1885. 

In  January,  1863,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Racoon,  and  took  her 
to  Bermuda  with  despatches,  returning 
in  June  for  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  Two  months  afterwards  the 
Racoon  was  despatched  to  Gibraltar, 
and  remained  there  until  the  following 
summer,  when  she  was  given  a  roving 
commission  to  Scotland  and  Norway,  to 
initiate  Prince  Alfred  (Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh) into  his  profession.  Soon  after- 
wards she  returned  to  Gibraltar  again, 
and  with  but  short  intervals  of  cruises 
in  the  Mediterranean,  undertaken  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  or  for  con- 
veying distinguished  personages    from 


port  to  port,  she  remained  there  until 
the  spring  of  1866.  She  then  returned  to 
Spithead,  where  Prince  Alfred  left  her, 
and  immediately  afterwards  she  was 
sent  for  a  short  cruise  round  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland.  During  the  preceding 
three  years  the  complaint  from  which 
Prince  Victor  had  long  been  suffering 
had  never  altogether  left  him,  and  his 
health  now  became  rapidly  worse.  The 
spring  of  1866  found  him  so  weak  from 
the  effects  of  his  old  enemy  —  dysentery, 
contracted  in  China  and  not  improved 
by  the  damp  sea  air  —  that  he  was 
obliged  with  a  heavy  heart  to  resign  his 
command  and  apply  to  be  retired  on 
half -pay,  this  time,  alas  !  for  good  and 
all.  It  was  a  severe  blow,  thus  parting 
with  his  profession.  He  had  always 
been  heart  and  soul  a  sailor,  and  the 
prospect  of  leaving  the  active  life  he 
loved  so  much  for  a  humdrum  life  on 
shore  had  no  attractions  for  him.  He 
had  always  shown  himself  a  brave  and 
capable  seaman,  and  when  in  command 
had  been  respected  and  beloved  by 
both  officers  and  men.  In  after  life  the 
affection  borne  him  by  his  old  comrades 
was  touchingly  shown  by  the  number 
of  "  old  pals,"  great  and  small,  who 
used  to  come  and  see  him,  either  to  talk 
over  old  times  again,  or  to  ask  for  that 
advice  and  help  which  was  never  re- 
fused. 

Left  with  a  very  limited  income  with 
which  to  begin  life  on  shore,  Count 
Gleichen,  as  he  was  now  called,  yielded 
to  his  artistic  tastes,  and  began  to  study 
sculpture  in  earnest.  As  a  boy  he  had 
always  had  a  fancy  for  modelling  small 
figures  in  clay  or  wax,  and  during  his 
naval  career  he  had  at  odd  times  filled 
numerous  sketch-books  with  his  draw- 
ings. Now  that  it  became  a  question 
of  daily  bread,  he  encouraged  his  neg- 
lected art  to  the  utmost,  and  began  to 
work  hard  under  Theed,  the  sculptor, 
with  whom  he  studied  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Hardly  had  Count  Gleichen  settled 
down  to  work  when  a  heavy  blow  befell 
him.  The  naval  bank  in  which  he  had 
placed  all  his  savings  failed,  and  his 
small  income  was  in  consequence  re- 
duced to  a  still  smaller  amount.     The 
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loss,  however,  did  not  seem  to  affect  his 
spirits  ;  he  saw  in  it  only  a  fresh  incen- 
tive to  hard  work.  The  queen  had  gra- 
ciously given  him  a  suite  of  apartments 
in  St.  James's  Palace,  and  here,  after  a 
time  (in  1869),  he  established  a  studio 
of  his  own.  Orders  came  in  but  very 
slowly  at  first,  and  he  had,  in  addition, 
to  face  the  hostility  of  the  sculptors  of 
those  days,  who  objected  strongly  to  a 
relative  of  the  royal  family  entering  into 
competition  with  themselves.  But  his 
cheerfulness  and  pluck  never  failed, 
and  at  last  he  was  rewarded  by  his  first 
order,  the  "  Sleeping  Hebe,"  ordered 
by  her  Majesty.  Close  on  this  followed 
a  marble  group  of  the  "Deluge;"  a 
large,  allegorical  group,  "Memento 
Mori ;  "  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Seymour,  as  also  one 
to  the  late  Lady  Wenlock  ;  one  or  two 
statuettes,  and,  as  time  went  on,  several 
portrait  busts.  Count  Gleichen's  forte 
lay,  perhaps,  in  the  latter,  for  he  had  a 
remarkable  talent  for  seizing  upon  the 
characteristics  of  a  face,  as,  later  on,  the 
busts  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Garibaldi, 
Lord  Salisbur}^,  and  his  old  friend,  Sir 
Harry  Keppel,  could  testify.  In  1867  the 
queen  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor and  constable  of  Windsor  Castle, 
a  post  which  had  formerly  been  held  by 
the  prince  consort.  In  1874  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  colossal  statue  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  for  the  town  of  Wantage, 
was  finished  ;  and,  during  the  following 
years,  many  more  works  issued  from  his 
studio.  In  the  intervals  of  his  work, 
Count  Gleichen  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  with  rifle  or  gun.  A 
first-rate  shot  with  both,  and  a  thorough 
sportsman,  he  used  to  get  away,  when- 
ever he  could  spare  the  time,  to  the 
Hinterauthal  (Austrian  Tyrol),  where  he 
and  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Hermann, 
rented  a  small  chalet  together  for  cha- 
mois-shooting ;  or,  failing  time  for  so 
long  a  trip,  deer-stalking  in  Scotland,  or 
covert-shooting,  took  its  place.  Travel- 
ling he  was  also  very  fond  of,  and  many 
were  the  trips  which  he  and  his  wife 
took  together  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  Spain,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries. 
The  decade  of  1875  to  1885  had  been, 


perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  time  for 
him,  professionally  speaking,  and  about 
the  middle  of  that  period  he  had  built 
himself  a  small  country-house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ascot  among  the  pine 
woods.  There  the  family  spent  many  a 
happy  summer  and  autumn. 

Prince  Victor's  health  had  never 
been  even  fairly  good,  and  violent  at- 
tacks of  his  old  malady,  coupled  with 
gout  and  a  succession  of  severe  chills, 
had  been  gradually  weakening  him  for 
years.  Yet  all  this  time  no  complaints 
were  heard,  and  he  bore  up  so  cheer- 
fully that  not  even  his  oldest  friends 
knew  of  the  pain  and  illness  which  were 
undermining  his  constitution.  .  At  last, 
in  the  spring  of  1891,  the  illness  began 
to  show  itself  which  in  the  end  proved 
fatal.  His  sufferings  were  heroically 
borne  ;  hardly  a  murmur  escaped  him 
when  at  his  worst,  and  even  the  pro- 
fessional nurses,  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  pain,  bore  witness  to  the  extraordi- 
nary fortitude  with  which  he  suffered 
in  silence.  He  passed  away  quite  sud- 
denly early  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  epitaph  for 
one  who  was  so  universally  beloved  was 
the  remark  of  one  of  his  old  friends: 
"He  was  a  man  who  never  had  an 
enemy! "  G. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
A   HORNED  PEOPLE. 

Towards  the  Burmese  borders  of 
China,  but  yet  within  the  nominal  area 
of  the  great  province  of  Szechuan,  is  a 
tract  of  about  eleven  thousand  square 
miles  of  almost  unknown  country,  in- 
habited by  a  curious  people,  whose  ori- 
gin and  history  are  totally  unknown. 
The  Chinese  name  of  this  territory  is 
Liang-Shan  —  the  Great  Ridge  Moun- 
tains—  but  it  is  familiarly  called  by 
travellers  Lolodom.  It  is  peopled  by 
the  independent  Lolos,  of  whom  one 
frequently  finds  mention  in  books  of 
travel  in  western  China,  but  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description. 
Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  passed  its 
borders  in  traversing  what  he  calls  the 
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district  of  Cain-du,  described  as  a  fertile 
country  containing  many  towns  and 
villages,  and  inhabited  by  "a  very  im- 
moral population."  But  no  one  enters 
Lolodom  without  a  special  permit  from 
the  Lolos. 

Their  land  is  framed  in  by  mountains, 
through  which  a  deep  gully  leads  from 
the  Chinese  prefecture  of  Chien-Chang 
—  Marco  Polo's  Cain-du.  The  passage 
of  this  gully  is  barred  by  a  river,  which 
no  Chinaman  is  allowed  to  cross  until 
he  finds  bail  for  his  good  conduct  in 
Lolodom.  The  Lolos  themselves  swim 
or  wade  across,  and  swing  themselves 
up  the  opposite  bank  by  means  of  a 
rope.  The  Chinese  traders,  who  go 
into  the  country  with  proper  protection, 
are  said  to  make  great  profits  there,  the 
Lolos  being  simple  and  conscientious, 
but  very  resentful  of  trickery  and  bad 
faith. 

No  European  traveller  has  seen  so 
much  of,  and  has  gathered  so  much  in- 
formation about  the  Lolos  as  Mr.  Col- 
borne  Baber ;  but  unfortunately  his 
extremely  interesting  notes  are  buried 
from  the  general  reader  among  the 
supplementary  papers  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  To  these  notes 
we  are  largely  indebted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article. 

Whence  the  Lolos  came,  and  when, 
no  man  knows  ;  but  as  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  they  have  a  written  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  it  is  possible  that 
some  solution  of  the  mystery  may  be 
found  hereafter.  The  name  "  Lolo " 
itself  is  of  unknown  Chinese  origin,  and 
is  a  term  of  insult  which  the  Lolos  do 
not  recognize.  They  call  themselves 
variously,  "  Lo-su,"  "No-su,"  and 
u  Le-su,"  or  generically  "I-chia" — 
namely,  tribes  or  families  of  I.  They 
are  not  an  autonomous  people,  and  their 
tribes  seem  to  be  frequently  at  variance 
with  each  other. 

They  are  a  tall  and  well-made  race  — 
far  taller  than  the  Chinese,  and  than 
any  other  European  people.  Mr.  Baber 
saw  hundreds  of  them,  but  never  one 
who  could  be  called  under-sized.  They 
are  slim  and  muscular,  with  the  deep 
chests  of  natural  mountaineers — in- 
deed,  their    speed  and    endurance    in 


mountain-climbing  is  a  proverb  among 
the  Chinese.  They  have  handsome  oval 
faces  of  a  reddish-brown  hue,  promi- 
nent cheek-bones,  arched  and  rather 
broad  noses,  thinnish  lips,  large  eyes, 
and  pointed  chins,  from  which  the 
beard  is  carefully  plucked.  A  curious 
characteristic  is  a  tendency  to  wrinkles, 
especially  on  the  forehead. 

The  great  marked  physical  peculiarity 
of  the  Lolo,  however,  is  the  horn.  Each 
male  adult  gathers  his  hair  into  a  knot 
over  his  forehead,  and  then  twists  it  up 
in  a  cotton  cloth  so  as  to  resemble  the 
horn  of  a  unicorn.  This  horn,  which  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  nine  inches  long, 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  even  when  a 
Lolo,  on  settling  in  Chinese  territory, 
grows  a  pigtail,  he  still  carefully  pre- 
serves his  horn  under  his  head-cover. 

The  women  are  remarkably  graceful, 
and  as  modest  in  their  demeanor  as  the 
Sifan  tribes  —  the  immoral  people  re- 
ferred to  by  Marco  Polo  —  are  the 
reverse.  The  young  ones  are  described 
as  "joyous,  timid,  natural,  open-aired, 
neatly  dressed,  bare-footed,  honest  girls, 
devoid  of  all  the  prurient  mock-modesty 
of  the  club-footed  Chinese  women  — 
damsels  with  whom  one  would  like  to 
be  on  brotherly  terms." 

Mr.  Baber  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of 
them:  "  Several  of  them,  natives  of  the 
vicinity  of  Yuch-hsi,  came  to  peep  at 
me  in  the  verandah  of  the  inn,  their 
arms  twined  round  one  another's  necks; 
tall,  graceful  creatures,  with  faces  much 
whiter  than  their  brothers.  They  did 
not  understand  Chinese,  and  scampered 
away  when  I  made  bold  to  address 
them.  But  a  sturdy  Lolo  lord  of  crea- 
tion, six  feet  two  high,  whose  good-will 
I  had  engaged  by  simple  words,  went 
out  and  fetched  two  armfuls  of  them  — 
about  half-a-dozen.  It  would  have  been 
unkind  to  presume  upon  this  rather 
constrained  introduction,  especially  as 
they  were  too  timid  to  speak,  so  I  dis- 
missed the  fair  audience  with  all  deco- 
rous expedition.  Their  hair  was  twined 
into  two  tails  and  wound  round  their 
heads  ;  they  wore  jackets,  and  flounced 
and  pleated  petticoats,  covered  with  an 
apron,  and  reaching  to  the  ground." 

The  principal  garment  of  a  Lolo  man 
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is  a  capacious  sleeveless  mantle  of  grey 
or  black  felt,  tied  round  the  neck  and 
falling  nearly  to  the  heels.  The  richer 
Lolos  have  this  mantle  of  a  very  fine 
felt,  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese, 
with  a  fringe  of  cotton  web  round  the 
lower  border.  On  horseback  they  wear 
a  cloak  of  similar  material  split  half-way 
up  the  back,  and  a  lappet  to  cover  the 
opening.  In  summer,  cotton  is  some- 
times substituted  for  felt  as  material  for 
the  mantle  and  cloak.  The  trousers  are 
of  Chinese  cotton,  with  felt  bandages. 
The  Lolo  wears  no  shoes,  but  for  head- 
covering,  he  has  a  low  conical  hat  of 
woven  bamboo,  covered  with  felt,  which 
serves  also  as  an  umbrella.  Thus  in- 
cased in  felt,  he  is  proof  against  both 
wind  and  rain. 

There  appear  to  be  two  broad  classes 
of  Lolos,  called  respectively  —  in  Chi- 
nese equivalents  —  "  Black-bones,"  and 
"  White-bones."  The  former  name  is 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  indicate  the 
independent  tribes  —  as  distinguished 
from  those  on  the  frontiers,  more  or 
less  subject  to  the  imperial  government 
—  but  among  the  Lolos  themselves  a 
Black-bone  is  a  noble,  and  the  word  is 
thus  somewhat  analogous  to  our  own 
"blue  blood."  The  White-bones  are 
the  plebeians,  the  vassals  and  retainers 
of  the  Black-bones.  A  third  class  ex- 
ists in  Lolodom,  called  "  Wa-tzu,"  who 
are  practically  slaves  —  captive  Chinese 
and  their  descendants.  It  is  said  that 
those  born  in  Lolodom  are  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  those  brought 
in  by  fresh  forays.  Some  who  have 
escaped  have  admitted  that  they  were 
not  unkindly  treated,  and  were  not  over- 
worked. The  captives  are  tattooed  on 
the  forehead  with  the  mark  of  the  tribe, 
and  if  they  are  recalcitrant  are  flogged 
with  nettles,  but  when  docile  are  made 
comfortable,  and  their  children  are  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  Lolo  chil- 
dren. 

There  is,  however,  no  intermarriage. 
No  Lolo  will  marry  except  with  a 
woman  of  his  own  tribe,  and  although 
Chinese  women  are  sometimes  captured, 
they  are  taken  as  wives  for  Chinese 
bondmen,  not  for  Lolos. 

The  marriage  of  a  Black-bone  is   a 


time  of  high  festivity,  with  al  fresco 
banquets.  When  the  feast  is  over  the 
bride  goes  home  with  her  friends,  but 
it  is  only  after  a  third  banquet  that  the 
marriage  takes  place.  An  interchange 
of  presents  then  follows,  and  the  be- 
trothal is  ratified  by  the  present  from 
the  husband's  to  the  bride's  family  of  a 
pig  and  three  vessels  of  wine.  On  the 
wedding  morning  the  friends  of  the 
bride  gather  round  her,  and  the  brides- 
maids chant  a  song  somewhat  to  this 
effect :  — 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  affection  and  care 
your  fond  parents  have  lavished  upon 
you  since  the  day  you  were  born,  you 
must  now  desert  them.  Never  again 
will  you  sit  beside  them  at  work  or  at 
meals.  You  will  not  be  nigh  to  support 
them  when  they  grow  old,  nor  to  tend 
them  when  they  fall  sick.  You  must 
leave  them  and  go  away  to  the  house 
of  a  stranger." 

To  this  dispiriting  theme  the  bride 
chants,  as  well  as  her  tears  will  al- 
low :  — 

"  Leave  them  I  must,  but  not  by  my 
desire  or  fault.  They  must  bear  with 
my  absence  ;  my  brothers  and  sisters 
will  support  them.  I  go  to  my  husband, 
and  my  duty  will  be  to  help  his  parents, 
not  alas  !  my  own.  But  if  any  trouble 
befall  my  dear  father  and  mother,  I 
shall  pine  to  death  ;  I  am  sure  I  shall. 
Seldom  can  I  visit  them  ;  but  when  they 
are  sick  let  them  send  for  me  and  I  will 
come  —  I  will  come  !  " 

The  strain  may  be  varied  and  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  but  the  theme  is  the 
same  —  the  sorrow  of  leave-taking  and 
filial  affection.  Then  the  bride  is 
dressed  in  rich  garments  and  ornaments, 
and  a  new  song  is  raised,  the  theme  of 
which  is  fear  that  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends  may  not  be  kind  to  the  de- 
parting loved  one.  Weeping  is  plente- 
ous, till  the  tide  of  sorrow  is  checked 
by  the  arrival  of  the  groom's  male  rel- 
atives and  friends,  who  dash  into  the 
throng,  seize  the  bride,  place  her  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  "best  man,"  carry 
her  out  of  doors,  clap  her  on  horseback, 
and  then  gallop  off  with  her  to  her  new 
home. 

Meanwhile,  the  bridesmaids  and  their 
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friends  make  a  feint  of  detaining  her, 
and  belabor  the  attacking  party  with 
thorn-branches,  or  smother  them  in 
showers  of  flour  and  wood-ashes.  Ar- 
rived at  her  new  home,  the  bride  finds 
a  house,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  pro- 
vided by  the  groom's  family,  while  her 
own  parents  send  clothes,  ornaments, 
and  corn.  The  Lolos,  it  is  said,  live  in 
good  stone  houses,  and  have  fine,  broad 
roads  between  their  villages. 

A  queer  marriage  ceremony  is  re- 
ported of  some  of  the  tribes,  but  whether 
a  serious  one  or  only  part  of  the  fun  of 
the  event  does  not  appear.  The  par- 
ents of  the  bride  place  her  on  an  upper 
branch  of  some  large  tree,  while  the 
older  ladies  of  the  family  are  perched  on 
the  lower  branches.  The  bridegroom 
has  to  climb  up  the  trunk  for  his  bride, 
and  she  does  not  become  his  until  he 
touches  her  foot,  an  act  which  the 
women  endeavor,  or  profess  to  endeavor, 
to  prevent,  by  striking  at  him  and  shov- 
ing him  in  all  directions. 

The  birth  of  a  girl  is  regarded  as  a 
more  fortuitous  event  than  the  arrival 
of  a  boy  —  proof  that  the  women  occupy 
a  high  position  among  the  Lolos.  In- 
deed, a  woman-chief  is  not  unknown 
among  the  tribes. 

Mr.  Baber  advises  any  one  who  would 
enter  the  Lolo  country  to  secure  a  fe- 
male guide,  under  whose  protection  his 
person  and  property  will  be  held  sacred. 
Such  a  guide  will  put  on  an  extra  petti- 
coat before  beginning  the  journey,  and 
if  any  molestation  is  threatened,  will 
take  off  that  garment  and  spread  it  sol- 
emnly on  the  ground.  There  it  will 
remain  until  the  outrage  has  been  con- 
doned, and  the  ground  on  which  it  lies 
is  inviolable  until  the  neighboring  chiefs 
have  punished  the  offenders  and  done 
justice  to  the  convoy. 

The  women  also  take  part  in  battles, 
but  are  not  assailed  by  male  warriors  so 
long  as  they  do  not  use  cutting  weapons. 

When  a  boy  is  born  he  is  first  washed 
in  cold  water,  and  then  baptized  on  the 
forehead  with  cow-dung,  to  make  him 
strong  and  courageous. 

The  Lolos  are  not  Buddhists,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  classify  their  religion.  It 
is  dominated  by  medicine-men,  who  are 


also  the  scribes,  and  who  are  held  in 
great  reverence.  The  deities  are  con- 
sulted by  throwing  sticks  in  the  air  and 
noting  the  positions  in  which  they  fall, 
or  by  burning  bones  and  drawing  augu- 
ries from  the  marks  produced  by  calcina- 
tion. To  avert  evil  influences,  feathers 
inserted  in  a  split  bamboo  are  put  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  much  like  the  old 
horse-shoe  on  the  barn-door  in  our  own 
country.  When  a  disaster  is  threatened , 
sheep  or  cattle  are  slaughtered  as  a  sort 
of  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

They  have  also  trial  by  ordeal  in  a 
curious  fashion.  If  anything  has  been 
stolen,  and  the  thief  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, all  the  people  of  the  place  are 
summoned  by  the  medicine-man  and 
compelled  each  to  masticate  a  handful  of 
raw  rice.  When  the  mess  is  ejected,  a 
stain  of  blood  on  the  mouthful  betrays 
the  delinquent,  as  the  gums  of  the  guilty 
are  sure  to  bleed  ! 

The  Lolos  compare  the  world  to  an 
open  hand.  The  thumb,  well  stretched 
out,  represents  foreigners  ;  the  fore- 
finger, themselves  ;  the  middle  finger, 
the  Mohammedans  ,  the  third  finger, 
the  Chinese  ;  and  the  little  finger  the 
Tartars.  They  seem  to  have  three 
deities  —  Lui-wo,  A-pu-ko,  and  Shua- 
she-po  —  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
attributes  of  each.  They  all  dwell  in 
the  sacred  mount  of  the  Buddhists, 
however,  Mount  O-mi,  which  is  curious, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  three  is  Lui-wo. 

They  say  that  they  get  woollen  cloths 
from  Chien-Chang,  and  other  goods 
from  "  beyond  Thibet  "  —  query,  Rus- 
sia. They  have  a  tradition  of  a  Euro- 
pean who  visited  them  some  fifty  years 
ago.  This  was  probably  a  French 
missionary.  Another  Frenchman  was 
captured  during  a  Lolo  foray  near 
Yung-Shan,  in  1860.  He  recorded  his 
dismal  experiences  in  the  "  Annales  de 
la  Propagation  de  la  Foi."  Only  he 
speaks  of  his  captors  as  Mantzu,  and  as 
very  rough  customers  indeed. 

Mr.  Baber  says  that  the  free-hearted 
manner  of  the  Lolos  is  very  attractive, 
and  that  they  are  inclined  to  regard 
Europeans  as  distant  kinsmen.  He  is 
satisfied  that  a  European  could  travel 
from  end  to  end  of  Lolodom  with  per- 
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feet  security,  if  only  he  was  furnished 
with  the  proper  credentials.  A  strict 
watch  is  kept  all  along  the  frontiers,  and 
all  suspicious  persons  are  rigorously 
excluded. 

The  Lolos  get  the  blame  of  many  out- 
rages which  are  really  committed  by 
bands  of  Chinese  outlaws  which  infest 
the  borders  of  Lolodom.  But  they  do 
make  periodical  forays  in  a  very  deter- 
mined manner.  When  they  project  an 
invasion  of  Chinese  territory,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scottish  Borderers,  the 
Black-bones  send  heralds  some  months 
in  advance  to  announce  their  intention. 
The  Chinese  officials  never  molest  these 
emissaries,  as  they  know  that  terrible 
reprisals  would  follow,  but  take  the  hint 
and  remove  themselves  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

When  the  time  comes  —  usually  in 
early  winter  —  the  Lolo  warriors  issue 
forth,  cross  the  Gold  River  in  light  cor- 
acles —  all  they  carry  with  them  —  and 
proceed  to  lay  hands  on  what  goods,  and 
chattels  they  can  find.  They  do  not 
kill  anybody  who  submits  and  offers  to 
provide  a  ransom,  nor  do  they  make 
captives  of  old  persons  ;  but  young  men 
and  women,  cattle  and  salt,  they  carry 
off  wholesale,  and  if  resistance  is  of- 
fered they  destroy  all  the  growing  crops. 
Resistance,  however,  is  seldom  offered 
by  the  country  people,  and  the  Chinese 
guard  are  usually  like  the  proverbial 
policeman  when  a  row  occurs. 

The  Lolos  do  not  use  firearms,  but 
crossbows  and  long,  twenty-four  foot 
spears  headed  with  spikes  four  or  five 
inches  long.  The  prisoners  may  be 
ransomed,  but  the  price  is  a  higher  one 
than  the  ordinary  country  folk  can  raise. 
Mr.  Baber  met  a  woman  who  had  been 
ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  five 
pounds  —  a  terribly  large  sum  in  those 
parts.  The  captives,  as  a  rule,  remain 
as  slaves  ;  and  it  marks  a  curious  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  great  Chinese  Em- 
pire that,  within  the  nominal  boundaries 
of  one  of  its  largest  and  richest  prov- 
inces, thousands  of  its  subjects  live  at 
the  mercy  of  a  nation  of  slave  hunters. 
The  frontiers,   at  almost  any  point  of 


which  the  slave  hunts  may  take  place, 
extend  for  quite  three  hundred  miles 
within  the  area  of  China  proper. 

The  Lolos  certainly  possess  books, 
and  Mr.  Baber  was  able  to  procure  tran- 
scripts of  some  of  their  writings.  They 
have  not  yet  been  interpreted,  we  be- 
lieve ;  but  the  characters  have  been 
identified  as  phonetic,  and  as  bearing 
some  affinities  to  writings  found  in 
Sumatra. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  term 
L6-su,  or  a  variant  of  it,  is  frequently 
found  among  Indo-China  tribes,  widely 
separated  from  each  other  by  distance 
and  everything  else.  The  Abbe'  Desgo- 
dius  refers  to  a  people  he  calls  "  Lissou," 
inhabiting  the  country  immediately  to 
the  south  of  Thibet,  speaking  a  lan- 
guage quite  different  from  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  having  a  very 
independent  character.  In  the  journal 
of  the  Sladen  Mission  there  is  mention 
of  a  people  called  Lee-saus,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Lei-su 
encountered  on  the  Thibetan  borders. 
And  a  great  similarity  has  been  shown 
between  the  language  of  those  Lee-saus 
and  the  Burmese. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  Lolos  and  the 
Burmese  tribes  of  Karens,  who  have  so 
mysterious  a  history,  and  whose  legends 
seem  to  point  almost  to  a  European 
origin?  This  is  a  matter  for  ethnolo- 
gists to  investigate  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
a  great  deal  more  information  is  needed 
about  the  remarkable  inhabitants  of 
Lolodom,  of  whom  we  have  endeavored 
to  present  a  sketch  from  the  very  scanty 
materials  available. 

Mr.  Hosie,  who  encountered  some 
Lolos  on  his  journey  in  western  China, 
says  that  the  women  might,  without 
any  stretch  of  imagination,  have  been 
taken  for  Italian  peasant  women.  He 
also  saw  the  place,  near  Yueh-hsi, 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  a  Chinese  army 
of  five  thousand  men  had  entered  Lolo- 
dom to  punish  the  Black -bones  and  pos- 
sess the  land  ;  but  not  a  man  of  them 
ever  returned  !  Truly  Lolodom  en- 
shrines a  great  human  mystery. 
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To  One  Dead,  etc. 


TO  ONE  DEAD. 
You,   who  when  living,   were    so  dainty- 
sweet 
That  even  summer  suns  would  seem  to 
glow 
With  heartier  radiance  on  the  path  your 
feet 
Might  choose  to  tread,  —  you,  who  from 
long  ago, 
(From  fairy  babyhood  to  those  dark  days 
When  laughter  ceased),  have  ever  loyally 
spread 
Your  tender  witchery  before  our  gaze,  — 
Do  you  regret  us,  dear  ?  you,  being  dead. 

Are  there  no  moments  in  your  calm  grave 
rest 

When  you  remember  earth,  and  earth's 
warm  love  ? 
Has  recollection  paled  before  that  best 

And  highest  joy  which  waited  you  above  ? 
The  sting  of  memory  was  ours  to  bind 

Into  heart-crosses,  but  its  pain  thus  fled, 
Does  it  now  nestle  in  your  heart,  or  find 

Its  piteousness  refused  ?  you,  being  dead. 

It  would  not  harm  your  unity  of  praise. 
Though  we  have  woo'd  the  blue  of  April 
eyes, 
Now  they  are  veiled  our  own  we  dumbly 
raise 
To  fix  them  on  the  blue  of  Paradise. 
And  it  might  make  it  easier  could  we  deem 

That  old  familiar  names  once  daily  said 
Find    a    hushed    echo,    like    some    twice- 
dreamed  dream  ; 
Ah  !  for  we  miss  you,  dear  !  you,  being 

dead. 
Temple  Bar.  MABEL  E.   WOTTON. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SUMMER. 
Wild  Autumn  winds  blow  chill  and  drear 

Across  the  cloudy,  storm-rent  sky, 
While  hill  and  valley,  far  and  near, 

Folded  in  misty  silence  lie. 
No  sound  of  music  fills  the  air, 

No  voice  of  bird  along  the  brake  ; 
Only  the  wild-fowl's  cry,  remote  and  rare, 

Among  the  withered  sedges  of  the  lake. 

Gone  is  the  glory  of  the  summer  noon  ; 

Gone    is   the    tender  grace  of    dawning 
li<?ht ; 
The  soft,  sweet  radiance  of  the  rising  moon, 

The  silver  silence  of  the  starrv  night. 
Yet,  there  is  snlendor  in  the  waning  woods, 

And  Summer  dies,  as  dies  a  royal  king, 


All  down  the  grassy  glades  where  Silence 
broods 
Beneath  his  shroud  of  golden  blazoning  ; 
Where  amid  leafy  boughs,  from  spray  to 
spray, 
Falls    the    first    touch    of   Winter's    icy 
breath  — 
The  first  faint  sign  of  lingering  decay  — 
And  smites   the  ruddy  beech  with  crim- 
son death. 
Chambers' Journal.  B.   G.   JOHNS. 


MORNING. 
The  tide  of  human  life  ebbs  to  and  fro, 
For  night  and  sleep's  forgetfulness  are 
past, 
And  toiling  men  awake  to  come  and  go, 

Upon  the  turmoil  of  a  city  cast. 
Afar  from  ways  that  breathe  of  sordid  care, 
Of  aching  hearts,  and  many  a  life  forlorn 
In  weary  want,  I  turn  my  sleepless  eyes 
To  where  the  maiden   Morning's  smiles 
are  fair, 
By  rippling  streams  beneath  unsullied  skies, 
Where  winds   come  murmuring  through 
the  balmy  air 
With  sound  of  angels'  wings  in  Paradise  ; 
And  still  beyond,  where  blossoms  have  no 
thorn, 
And  souls  no  striving  ;  shades  of  grief  and 
woe 
Lost  in  the  glory  of  Eternal  Morn. 
Chambers'  Journal.  MARY  CROSS. 


Tears  in  my  heart  that  weeps, 
Like  the  rain  upon  the  town. 
What  drowsy  languor  steeps 
In  tears  my  heart  that  weeps  ? 

O  sweet  sound  of  the  rain 
On  earth  and  on  the  roofs  ! 
For  a  heart's  weary  pain 
O  the  song  of  the  rain  ' 

Vain  tears,  vain  tears,  my  heart  ! 
What,  none  hath  done  thee  wrong  ? 
Tears  without  reason  start 
From  my  disheartened  heart. 

This  is  the  weariest  woe, 
O  heart,  of  love  and  hate 
Too  weary,  not  to  know 
Why  thou  hast  all  this  woe. 

Paul  Verlaine. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE      LAST    DECADE    OF    THE    LAST 
CENTURY. 

It  is  just  a  hundred  and  one  years 
since  a  certain  undergraduate  of '  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  by  name 
Wordsworth,  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree and  went  his  way  into  the  world. 
The  studies  of  the  university  had  not 
greatly  attracted  him,  at  least  so  as  to 
pursue  them  in  the  spirit  that  wins 
"marks"  and  produces  "wranglers." 
"  William,  you  may  have  heard,"  writes 
his  sister  to  her  friend,  Miss  Pollard,  in 
June,  1791,  "lost  the  chance  (indeed, 
the  certainty)  of  a  fellowship  by  not 
combating  his  inclinations.  He  gave 
way  to  his  natural  dislike  to  study  so 
dry  as  many  parts  of  mathematics  ; 
consequently  could  not  succeed  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  reads  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  but 
never  opens  a  mathematical  book." 
And  he  himself  speaks,  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  of  his  having  acquainted  his 
uncle  (his  mother's  brother,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cookson)  with  his  having  given  up 
"  all  thoughts  of  a  fellowship."  Only 
in  a  general  way  did  mathematics, 
which  in  the  Procrustean  system  of  the 
then  Cambridge  formed  the  main  occu- 
pation of  the  place,  excite  his  interest 
and  admiration  :  — 

Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  rudiments 
Of  geometric  science.     Though  advanced 
In  these  enquiries,  with  regret  I  speak, 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  found 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight ; 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorance 

pleased 
With  its  own  struggles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  led, 
Those  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  heads 
Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-born  man  ; 
From  star  to  star,  from  kindred  sphere  to 

sphere, 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I 

drew 
A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 
Of  permanent  and  universal  sway, 
And  paramount  belief  ;  there,  recognized 
A  type ;  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 
Supreme  Existence,  the  surpassing  life 


Which  — to  the  boundaries  of  space  and 

time, 
Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 
Superior  and  incapable  of  change, 
Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion  —  is, 
And  hath  the  name  of,  God.     Transcendent 

peace 
And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 
That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth. 
(Prelude,  Bk.  vi.) 

So  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  spirit 
of  these  great  studies,  as  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  prosecuted,  that  dis- 
couraged him  from  taking  them  up. 
He  felt  then  as  he  felt  and  wrote  some 
years  afterwards,  that  there  is  no  real 
antagonism  between  poetry  and  sci- 
ence. "Poetry,"  he  wrote  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  "  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit 
of  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  in  the  countenance 
of  all  science.  ...  If  the  labors  of  men 
of  science  should  ever  create  any  mate- 
rial revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our 
condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which 
we  habitually  receive,  the  poet  will  sleep 
no  more  than  at  present ;  he  will  be 
ready  to  follow  the  steps  of  science, 
not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carry- 
ing sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  ob- 
jects of  science  itself."  Thus,  after  all, 
the  future  poet's  soul  may  have  found 
some  food  and  sustenance  in  the  Cam- 
bridge atmosphere.  And  his  experi- 
ence may  be  of  some  significance  if  any 
one  should  thoroughly  investigate  the 
striking  fact  that  so  many  of  our  chief 
poetical  geniuses  from  Spenser  to  Ten- 
nyson have  been  bred  in  a  university 
especially  devoted  to  "exact"  studies. 
Probably  there  are  other  respects  in 
which  Wordsworth's  Cambridge  life  did 
more  for  him  than  he  thought  —  more, 
at  all  events,  than  he  acknowledges  in 
that  careful  analysis  he  gives  in  the 
"Prelude"  of  his  development  and 
growth,  and  more  than  any  one  of  his 
biographers  has  yet  fully  ascertained. 
Still,  it  remains  true  that  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge  he  had  no  high 
opinion  of  the  place,  which,  indeed,  was 
not  then  at  its  best ;  nor  had  the  place 
any  very  high    opinion    of   him.     He 
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achieved  no  academic  distinction  ;  he 
was  "  disturbed  at  times  "  by 

a  strangeness  in  the  mind, 

A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 

Nor  for  that  place  ; 
and  when  he  had  completed  his  terms 
and  ceased  to 

frequent  the  college  groves 
And  tributary  walks, 

no  one  dreamt  that  in  the  crowd  of 
bachelors  that  "went  down"  just  a 
century  since  was  one  who  would  in 
course  of  time  be  ranked  amongst  the 
most  famous  of  the  many  famous  sons 
of  St.  John's  —  one  who  would  make  an 
epoch  in  English  literature. 

In  that  same  year,  1791,  there  went 
"  up "  to  Jesus  College  of  the  same 
university  one  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, he,  too,  uot  ever  to  take  kindly 
to  the  then  academic  ways  and  limits, 
though  he  was  a  classical  scholar  of 
considerable  attainments,  and  won  a 
university  prize  for  Greek  verse.  Al- 
ready a  brilliant  talker,  and,  as  always, 
a  man  of  a  restlessly  active  mind  and 
thirsty  for  new  ideas,  he  availed  himself 
much  more  than  did  Wordsworth  of  the 
social  advantages  which  are  one  of  the 
most  precious  benefits  of  a  university 
career  —  I  mean  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  interchange  and  comparison 
of  opinions  with  his  contemporaries, 
though  indeed  from  the  very  beginning 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  shone  rather 
in  monologue  than  dialogue,  and  from 
the  beginning  his  companions  seem  to 
have  been  ready  to  sit  and  listen  to  his 
wonderful  outpourings.  At  one  time 
pecuniary  and  other  troubles  beset  him, 
partly  at  least  due  to  his  own  thought- 
lessness ;  and  he  disappeared,  and  no 
one  at  Cambridge  or  elsewhere  knew 
what  had  become  of  him.  Presently 
discovered  by  his  writing  a  Latin  sen- 
tence (Eheu !  quam  infortunii  miserri- 
mum  est  fuisse  felicem)  on  the  wall  of  a 
stable — he  had  enlisted  as  a  light  dra- 
goon —  he  came  back  to  the  university 
and  "kept"  two  more  terms;  but  as 
through  certain  theological  scruples, 
which  the  kindly  master  of  his  college 
in  vain  discussed  with  him,  he  could 
take  no  degree,  he   declined  the   final 


examination  ;  and  in  December,  1794, 
his  connection  with  Cambridge  finally 
ceased.  Nor  in  his  case,  though  he  was 
more  highly  thought  of  than  Words- 
worth, was  there  any  conception  that 
he  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  beginners 
of  a  new  literary  age. 

Nor,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century,  if  Cambridge  was  so  uncon- 
scious of  the  promise  and  prowess  of 
two  such  illustrious  men,  was  the  world 
at  large  better-sighted  and  better-in- 
formed as  to  the  great  movement  that 
was  then  in  fact  taking  place.  Works 
like  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory,"  pub- 
lished in  1791,  Darwin's  "  Loves  of  the 
Plants  "  (the  second  part  of  the  "  Bo- 
tanic Garden"),  his  "  Zoonomia,  or 
Laws  of  Organic  Life,"  and  "Physio- 
logia,"  published  respectively  in  1791, 
1794-6,  and  1799,  and  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  published  in  1799,  might  well 
leave  the  impression  that  the  old  poet- 
ical paths  were  still  being  trodden. 
The  "Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  we  are 
told,  "  cometh  not  with  observation." 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  spir- 
itual kingdoms.  The  world  is  slow  to 
recognize  a  new  note  in  poetry  ;  it  is 
slow  merely  to  listen  and  attend  to  it. 
The  old  songs  and  the  old  voices  occupy 
its  ear,  absorb  its  interest,  monopolize 
its  admiration,  and  to  turn  to  new  sing- 
ers seems  a  kind  of  treason.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  new  poet  has  to 
make  an  audience  for  himself.  Cer- 
tainly his  audience  is  likely  to  be  but 
small  at  first  ;  and  for  a  time  the  people 
at  large  doubt  whether  the  faith  of  his 
scanty  band  of  hearers  is  not  a  mere 
craze,  or  a  mere  transitory  illusion  or 
delusion.  And  indeed,  amid  a  great 
mingling  of  cries  it  requires  some  sensi- 
tiveness to  select  the  one  that  is  best 
worth  hearing,  and  which  the  coming 
generations  will  hear  with  delight.  It 
is  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event  —  to 
assume  the  prophetic  mantle,  and  sol- 
emnly re-anoint  and  crown  him  who  is 
already  known  to  be  born  a  king.  Still, 
contemporary  criticism  in  great  periods 
is  for  the  most  part  a  marvel,  and  the 
perusal  of  it  should  certainly  inspire  us 
in  our  day  with  a  profound  humility  and 
an  undogmatic  caution. 
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Looking  back  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  we  nowadays  can  easily  dis- 
cern, to  a  large  extent  at  least,  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Figures  that  reached  no 
great  height  as  their  age  saw  them, 
have  become  colossal  to  us  ;  and,  vice 
versa,  some  figures  that  were  then 
thought  gigantic  have  become  smaller 
and  smaller  —  have  dwindled  into  the 
puniest  dwarfs.  The  keen  intelligence 
of  Coleridge  separated  him  from  the 
crowd  that  received  Wordsworth's  "  De- 
scriptive Sketches,"  published  in  1793, 
with  indifference  and  neglect.  "  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,"  he  wrote,  "was  the 
emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evi- 
dently announced."  But  for  many  a 
long  year  there  was  no  poet  whom  the 
public  and  its  ordinary  advisers  more 
carefully  and  contemptuously  ignored 
than  Wordsworth.  They  became  ec- 
static over  Scott,  and  presently  when 
Sir  Walter  ceased  to  reign  in  poetry  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  prose  fiction, 
over  Byron  ;  they  gave  Wordsworth  a 
frigid  reception  ;  and  yet,  who  nowa- 
days would  compare  in  value  and  in 
influence  what  Scott  and  Byron  have 
added  to  our  poetry  with  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Wordsworth?  And  not 
only  with  regard  to  men,  but  with  re- 
gard to  movements,  is  it  difficult  for  an 
age  to  realize  what  is  going  on  in  its 
midst.  I  propose  now  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  tendencies  and  changes 
that  were  working  their  way  in  England 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  were  profoundly  to  influence 
and  modify  our  literature,  but  which,  at 
the  time,  were  scarcely  noticed  or  per- 
ceived. 

Some  of  these  movements  will  be  at 
once  indicated  if  we  mention  certain 
other  works  which  came  out  in  the 
decade  1791-1800  — viz.:  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft's  "  Vindication  of  the  Bights 
of  Women,"  "The  Bomance  of  the 
Forest,"  "Descriptive  Sketches,"  God- 
win's "Political  Justice,"  Cowper's 
"  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams," "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  South- 
ey's  "Joan  of  Arc,"  Lewis's  "Monk," 
Landor's  "  Poems,"  "Camilla,"  "The 
Anti- Jacobin,"  "  The  Italian,"  Porson's 


edition  of  "  The  Hecuba,"  Malthus's 
"Treatise  on  Population,"  "Lyrical 
Ballads,"  "Gebir"  (the  English  ver- 
sion). Let  us  further  note  that  John 
Wesley  died  in  1791,  Gibbon  in  1794, 
Burns  in  1796,  Cowper  in  1800 ;  and 
that  Shelley  was  born  in  1792,  Keats 
in  1796,  Macaulay  in  1800 ;  and  we  see 
clearly  enough  that  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  last  century  were  in  a  special  sense, 
so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  a  time 
of  transition  —  a  time  in  which  old 
things  were  passing  away,  and  all  things 
were  becoming  new — a  time  of  death 
and  a  time  of  birth. 

The  impulses  and  energies  which  I 
propose  to  specify,  as  in  an  effective 
way  acting  upon  that  decade,  and  co- 
operating with  each  other  and  with 
other  causes  to  produce  results  so  no- 
ticeable and  so  far-reaching,  are  these  : 
the  great  intellectual  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy of  Germany  ;  the  deepened  influ- 
ence of  Greek  literature  and  art ;  the 
revived  study  and  appreciation  of  our 
own  older  poetry  ;  the  growing  powers 
of  the  democratic  movement ;  and, 
lastly,  the  new  cult  of  nature,  so  to 
speak  —  that  is,  the  new  enthusiasm 
with  which  men  regarded  the  external 
world,  and  what  we  call  natural  scenery. 

Xow,  it  is  true  that  many  traces  of 
these  tendencies  and  movements  can  be 
recognized  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Influences  that  so 
deeply  penetrate  and  pervade  the  mind 
of  an  age  cannot  be  sudden  and  abrupt 
in  their  action.  In  the  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations  conduct  that  seems 
strange  and  surprising,  seems  so  only 
because  our  knowledge  of  their  inner 
history  is  so  limited  and  so  slight.  It  is 
in  fact  the  outcome  of  suggestions  and 
aspirations  and  predispositions  that 
have  long  been  rendering  it  probable 
and  certain.  It  is  only  because  of  our 
ignorance  that  nothing  happens  but  the 
unexpected.  Assuredly,  if  we  were 
better  informed,  we  might  rather  say 
that  the  unexpectable  never  happens. 
In  literature,  long  before  a  great  revo- 
lution comes  to  pass,  the  murmur  of  its 
coming  may  be  detected,  by  subsequent 
students  at  least,  if  we  watch  and  listen 
carefully.     And    all    through    the    last 
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century  we  can  now  perceive  the  rise  |  tory,  which  was  that  (in  the  course  of  my 


and  growth  of  the  movements  that  did 
not  fully  prevail  till  the  end  of  it.  When 
its  own  peculiar  idols  were  in  all  their 
glory,  and  all  men  seemed  bowing  down 
on  their  faces  before  them,  there  were 
yet  some  persons  who  dissented  from 
the  established  worships,  some  who 
were  beginning  to  burn  incense  to  other 
deities.  All  great  movements  and  great 
men  have  had  their  forerunners,  and 
the  voice  has  been  raised  in  the  desert, 
listen  who  would,  proclaiming  that  the 
way  should  be  prepared.  A  most  re- 
markable figure  in  this  respect  is  the 
poet  Gray.  Of  course,  he  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  exquisiteness  of  some  of  his 
own  productions  ;  but  he  has  for  the 
student  of  literature  a  very  particular 
interest  as  having  in  many^  ways  antici- 
pated the  tastes  and  the  devotions  of  a 
subsequent  age.  It  is  quite  curious  to 
notice  how  powerfully  he  was  affected 
by  four  at  least  of  the  movements  we 
have  specified  long  before  the  dawning 
of  their  day  of  triumph.  He  was  a 
keen  and  eager  Greek  scholar.  "I 
have  read  Pausanias  and  Athenseus  all 
through,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
uand  JEschylus  again.  I  am  now  in 
Pindar  and  Lysias,  for  I  take  verse  and 
prose  together,  like  bread  and  cheese." 
The  "Anthologia  Grseca"  was  one  of 
his  favorite  books.  His  attachment  to 
older  English  literature  was  another  of 
his  special  distinctions ;  yet  another 
was  his  fine  appreciation  of  mediaeval 
architecture.  His  famous  "  Elegy," 
what  is  it  but  an  expression  of  profound 
sympathy  with  "  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet"?  He  felt  the  beauty  of 
the  English  lakes  a  generation  before 
the  great  hierophant  of  them  settled  at 
Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere.  And  though 
the  said  hierophant  had  his  quarrel 
with  Gray,  and  thought  that  his  lan- 
guage was  often  unintelligible,  yet 
scarcely  he  himself  could  have  written 
of  a  sunrise  with  a  faithfuller  observa- 
iion  and  a  more  genuine  feeling  than 
Gray  describes  what  he  saw  one  day- 
break. 

I  must  not  close  my  letter  [he  writes  to 
his  friend  Nicolls,  in  Nov.,  1764],  without 
giving  you  one  principal  event  of  my  his- 


late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five 
o'clock,  the  moon  shining  through  a  dark 
and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the  sea- 
coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee. 
I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapors  open 
gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the 
tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in  upon  the  sands), 
first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with 
gold  and  blue  ;  and  all  at  once  (before  I  can 
write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half 
an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glori- 
ous to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is  very  odd  it 
makes  no  figure  on  paper,  yet  I  shall  re- 
member it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as 
long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  any- 
body ever  saw  it  before  ;  I  hardly  believe  it. 

And  before  Gray  there  was  Thomson, 
some  at  least  of  whose  lines,  we  know, 
clung  to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth  :  — - 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brighten- 
ing face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at 

eve  ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave  ; 
Of  fancy,   reason,   virtue  nought  can  me 
bereave. 

But,  whatever  forerunners  there  may 
have  been  of  the  great  movements  we 
are  considering,  it  was  certainly  not  till 
about  the  close  of  the  century  that  they 
began  to  produce  their  full  effect. 


To  turn  to  them  briefly  one  by  one  : 
The  dominant  foreign  influence  on  our 
literature  through  the  great  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  certainly 
French.  By  this  declaration  is  not  at 
all  meant  that  we  did  nothing  but  ape 
and  imitate  the  French  classics,  though 
they  were  translated  or  in  some  way 
reproduced  often  enough.  What  is 
meant  is  that  the  direction  and  the  tone 
of  our  literature  were  to  a  large  extent 
imparted  by  France,  then,  and  just  be- 
fore then,  at  the  height  of  its  literary 
glory.  Pope's  work  is  thoroughly  his 
own,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  of  anybody  else,  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
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but  in  many  respects  that  work  would 
have  been  different,  had  not  Boileau, 
for  instance,  preceded  him.  And  so 
elsewhere  we  see  deeply  impressed  the 
influence  of  Kacine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 
Hence  the  somewhat  extravagant  out- 
burst of  Keats  in  his  lines  entitled 
"Sleep  and  Poetry,"  when  he  de- 
nounces the  last  century  versifiers  as  an 

Ill-fated,  impious  race, 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  [Apollo 

himself  J  to  his  face, 
And  did  not  know  it.     No,  they  went  about, 
Holding  a  poor  decrepid  standard  out, 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in 

large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  ! 

Among  the  most  wonderful  phenom- 
ena of  literary  history  are  the  revival  of 
the  German  spirit  some  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  supersession 
by  it  of  this  French  leadership.  The 
German  genius  had  slept  so  deeply  and 
so  long  that  the  world  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  no  good  poetical 
thing  could  come  from  it ;  and  when  it 
began  to  wake  and  speak  again,  its 
voice  was  heard  with  incredulity  not 
unmixed  with  contempt.  No  one  im- 
agined that  a  country  so  long  a  proverb 
for  literary  inferiority  and  dulness  was 
about  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  the 
world  of  literature  and  science  and 
learning.  "  The  taste  for  what  is  Ger- 
man will  pass  away  like  the  taste  for 
coffee,"  cried  a  French  wit,  with  curi- 
ous infelicity.  How  this  resurrection 
came  about  would  be  a  fascinating  sub- 
ject to  discuss,  if  the  space  at  our  dis- 
posal permitted.  It  would  be  specially 
interesting  to  dwell  upon  the  part  that 
England  played  in  its  accomplishment 
—  upon  the  influence  on  Germany  of 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Richardson,  Gold- 
smith, Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry."  But  just  now  we  have  only 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  great  fact 
that  it  was  accomplished,  and  that 
whatever  Germany  owed  to  us  at  that 
time  of  its  so  splendid  regeneration,  it 
repaid  us,  and  still  repays  us,  "  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over."  The  Ger- 
man impulse  harmonized  with  impulses 
that  were  already  permeating  England, 


and  to  these  it  gave  a  stronger  force  and 
more  successful  action. 

The  influence  of  Germany  clearly  ex 
hibits  itself  in  the  works  of  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Byron,  not  to  mention 
lesser  names.  At  first  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit itself  at  its  best.  The  plays  of 
Kotzebue  enjoyed  in  England,  as  in 
their  native  country,  an  attention  and  a 
popularity  they  were  far  from  deserv- 
ing j  and  Schiller  was  more  thought  of 
than  Goethe.  The  "  Robbers "  was 
wildly  admired.  The  susceptible  Cole- 
ridge declares  :  — 

I  would  have  wished  to  die, 

If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had 
sent 

From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time- 
rent, 

That  fearful  voice,  a  famished  father's  cry, 

Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more 
mean 

Might  stamp  me  mortal  !  A  triumphant 
shout 

Black  Horror  screamed,  and  all  her  goblin 
rout, 

Diminished,  shrunk  from  the  more  wither- 
ing scene ! 

Ah !  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity ! 

Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood, 

Wandering  at  eve,  with  finely  frenzied  eye, 

Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging 
wood! 

Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would 
brood, 

Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy. 

And  m  the  preface  to  "  The  Fall  of 
Robespierre  "  he  states  his  design  to 
develop  the  chief  characters  "ona  vast 
scale  of  horror."  Well-pointed  and  ap- 
plied was  Canning's  satire  in  "  The 
Rovers  ;  "  and  the  picture  of  the  mana- 
cled Rogers  was  not  without  justifi- 
cation :  — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 

I  think  of  those  companions  true 

Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  ; 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water-gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  IJ- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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(During  the  last  stanza  Rogers  dashes  his 
head  repeatedly  against  the  walls  of  his 
prison,  and  finally  so  hard  as  to  produce 
a  visible  contusion.  He  then  throws  him- 
self on  the  floor  in  an  agony.  The  cur- 
tain drops,  the  music  still  continuing  to 
play  till  it  is  wholly  fallen.) 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  assign  such 
sensationalism  to  a  wholly  foreign  ori- 
gin. It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  air  of  the 
time  —  in  the  air  of  England  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Germany  ;  only  Germany,  as 
it  happened,  gave  it  the  most  popular 
expression,  and  so  a  greater  vogue  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  acquired.  But 
these  morbid  excesses  were  soon  dis- 
credited, and  the  healthier  and  purer 
influences  of  the  new  intellectual  regime 
soon  made  themselves  felt.  Coleridge, 
who  had  begun  to  learn  German  in  the 
autumn  of  1797,  in  order  to  read  Wie- 
land's  "  Oberon,"  and  had  practised 
himself  by  the  translation  of  Klop- 
stock's  "Odes,"  "determined  to  con- 
tinue his  education  in  Germany  it- 
self ; " 2  and  in  September,  1798,  sailed 
from  Yarmouth  for  Hamburg,  accom- 
panied by  Wordsworth  and  his  sister. 
From  his  sojourn  at  Goslar  the  latter 
poet  seems  to  have  derived  no  special 
mental  benefit  —  at  least,  no  benefit 
which  he  might  not  have  gained  any- 
where else.  He  lived  all  alone  and  he 
was  homesick  :  — 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time  ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

But  to  Coleridge,  his  stay  in  Germany 
was  far  from  being  a  mere  melancholy 
dream  ;  it  was  a  delightful  reality,  and 
he  gathered  a  rich  store  of  new  ideas. 
The  writer  that  did  most  for  his  devel- 
opment at  that  time  was  Lessing.  And 
with  that  influence  began  a  new  era  in 
dramatic  criticism. 

It  was  Lessing  [he  writes  in  his  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  p.  275]  who  first  intro- 
duced the  name  and  the  works  of  Shake- 

i  Brandl's  Coleridge,  p.  227. 


speare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans  ; 
and  I  should  not  perhaps  go  too  far  if  I  add 
that  it  was  Lessing  who  first  proved  to  all 
thinking  men,  even  to  Shakespeare's  own 
countrymen,  the  true  nature  of  his  ap- 
parent irregularities.  These,  he  demon- 
strated, were  deviations  only  from  the 
accidents  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  from 
such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrowed 
their  flight  within  the  limits  of  what  we 
may  call  the  heroic  opera.  He  proved  that 
in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in 
the  truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare were  incomparably  more  coincident 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle  than  the 
productions  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  regularity  of  the 
latter. 

The  influences  on  Scott  of  Goethe's 
early  romantic  drama,  and  of  Burger's 
ballads,  were  undoubtedly  important. 
They  encouraged  and  strengthened 
other  influences  amidst  which  he  had 
lived  and  was  living,  and,  coming  just 
at  the  crisis  of  his  life,  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  and  shaping  his  literary 
career. 

It  would  easily  be  possible  to  illus- 
trate this  German  dominion  at  length 
and  in  detail.  But  what  is  now  pro- 
posed is  a  general  survey  of  the  move- 
ments above  mentioned,  rather  than  a 
minute  exposition.  And  as  our  time 
and  space  are  emphatically  finite,  we 
must  pass  on  briefly  to  consider  the 
Greek  influences  on  the  poetic  renas- 
cence of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

II. 
Now,  the  critics  and  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  forever  talking 
about  the  classics  ;  but,  if  we  observe 
their  remarks,  we  shall  find  for  the 
most  part  that  they  mean  the  Latin 
classics  —  that  they  have  little  or  no  real 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek.  It  is  true 
that  Bentley's  life  extends  from  1662  to 
1742  ;  but  Bentley  is  the  exception  that 
proves — i.e.,  tries  —  the  rule,  and  that 
verifies  it.  That  his  age  believed  that 
the  so-called  "Epistles  of  Phalaris " 
were  genuine,  and  that  Bentley  had  the 
worse  in  the  controversy  about  them,  at 
once  writes  down  that  age  as  singularly 
innocent  of  Greek  learning, and, in  fact. 
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incompetent  to  appreciate  a  real  Greek 
scholar.  In  this  respect  Bentley  stands 
all  alone,  of  such  lofty  stature  that  his 
puny  contemporaries  cannot  even  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  his  dimensions.  It 
is  true  Pope  translated  Homer  ;  but 
what  is  there  Homeric,  or  at  all  events 
how  much  is  there  that  is  un-Homeric, 
and  even  anti-Homeric,  in  that  brilliant 
performance  ! 

To  turn  to  another  accomplished 
Augustan.  "  Great  praise,"  says  Ma- 
caulay,1  "  is  due  to  the  notes  which 
Addison  appended  to  his  version  of  the 
second  and  third  books  of  the  '  Meta- 
morphoses.' Yet  those  notices,  while 
they  show  him  to  have  been,  in  his  own 
domain,  an  accomplished  scholar,  show 
also  how  confined  that  domain  was. 
They  are  rich  in  apposite  references  to 
Virgil,  Statius,  and  Claudian  ;  but  they 
contain  not  a  single  illustration  drawn 
from  the  Greek  poets.  .  .  .  All  the  best 
ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them, 
however,  without  reading  one  single 
verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus,  or  of 
the  Attic  dramatists  ;  but  they  brought 
to  his  recollection  innumerable  passages 
of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Statius,  and  Ovid. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '  Treatise 
on  Medals.'  We  are  confident  that  not 
a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek  writer." 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  classical 
tragedies  that  were  in  esteem,  we  find 
they  belong  to  the  school  of  Seneca 
rather  than  that  of  Sophocles. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  century  there  arose  a  clas- 
sicism better  worthy  of  the  name  —  that 
the  relations  of  Greek  and  Latin  art 
and  literature  were  more  clearly  under- 
stood, that  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek 
genius  was  fully  felt  and  acknowledged.2 
The  truth  of  what  the  most  competent 
Romans  had  themselves  perceived  and 
confessed  came  now  to  be  accepted. 
Says  Horace  :  — 

Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 

1  Essays  :  Addison. 

2  Mr.  Pollard's  introduction  to  his  "  Odes  from 
the  Greek  Dramatists"  is  well  worth  reading  in 
this  connection. 


Says  Goethe  :  "Let  us  study  Moliere, 
let  us  study  Shakespeare  ;  but,  above 
all  things,  the  old  Greeks  and  always 
the  Greeks."  The  Germans  lent  splen- 
did assistance  in  this  Hellenic  revival. 
The  perfection  of  Greek  literary  forms, 
and  the  incomparable  beauty  of  Greek 
workmanship,  were  studied  and  appre- 
ciated by  western  Europe  as  never  be- 
fore, not  even  in  the  period  of  what  is 
specially  called  the  Renaissance.  Nor 
was  it  merely  an  artistic  sympathy  that 
was  felt.  It  was  a  sympathy  with  the 
independence  and  daring  of  Greek 
thought  —  a  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
passion  for  intellectual  freedom  and  an 
unfettered  spirit,  not  cribbed  and  cab- 
ined and  confined  by  custom  and  world- 
liness  and  dogma.  Those  who  strove 
to  deliver  themselves  and  their  age 
from  the  yoke  of  mere  conventionality 
—  to  set  the  soul  free,  so  to  speak  — 
drew  their  inspiration  and  their  strength 
largely  from  Attic  sources.  Shelley, 
fleeing  from  what  seemed  to  him  the 
oppressive  and  stifling  air  of  England, 
promises  his  son  a  home  in  Italy  or 
Greece,  and  from  his  very  childhood  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  history  and  litera- 
ture :  — 

We  soon  shall  dwell  by  the  azure  sea 

Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 

Or  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  free  ; 

And  I  will  teach  thine  infant  tongue 

To  call  upon  their  heroes  old 

In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 

Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 

Of  Grecian  lore  ;  that  by  such  name 

A  patriot's  birthright  thou  mayst  claim. 

Happily,  so  far  as  these  Greek  studies 
were  concerned,  he  might  well  have 
trained  his  boy  in  England  ;  for  En- 
gland was  indeed  taking  a  distinguished 
place  in  their  pursuit.  It  was  in  1793 
that  Porson  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  with  Porson 
begins  a  new  era  in  Greek  scholarship. 
By  this  Greek  influence  our  literature 
is  widely  and  deeply  penetrated.  It  is 
to  be  observed  even  in  the  work  of 
Wordsworth,  a  poet  not  readily  or 
commonly  accessible  to  literary  stim- 
ulations. What  Landor  says  of  his 
"  Laodamia  "  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  but  there  is  no  little  truth 
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in  it,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  as  com- 
ing from  such  an  accomplished  Hellen- 
ist. He  pronounces  it  "  a  composition 
such  as  Sophocles  might  have  exulted 
to  own,  and  a  part  of  which  might  have 
been  heard  with  shouts  of  rapture  in 
the  regions  he  describes  —  the  Elysian 
Fields."1  But  Shelley  and  Keats  are 
those  who  most  profoundly  and  abun- 
dantly illustrate  the  mighty  power  of 
Greece  in  the  period  of  our  last  poetic 
revival.  Conceive  their  writings  with 
this  power  withdrawn.  How  deeply 
the  genius  of  iEschylus,  Theocritus, 
and  of  Moschus,  stirred  and  moved  the 
genius  of  Shelley  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated ;  and  for  Keats,  we  know 
indeed  that  it  was  Spenser  who  first 
woke  in  him  a  poetical  consciousness, 
but  it  was  Greek  art  that  thrilled  him 
through  and  through.  For  Greek  art 
came  in  a  sense  to  abide  amongst  us, 
when  in  1816  our  government  purchased 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  these  marbles 
were  presently  exhibited  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  ancient  Greek  spirit,  as 
embodied  in  them,  strangely  moved  the 
spirit  of  Keats  ;  and  other  masterpieces 
of  classical  antiquity  profoundly  af- 
fected him.  A  new  sense  of  beauty 
awoke  in  the  bosom  of  this  Londoner  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  deep, 
sympathetic  joy  in  the  sight  of  these 
ancient  perfections.  Let  us  recall  his 
apostrophe  to  a  Grecian  urn  :  — 

O  Attic  shape  !    Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 
Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of 
thought 
As  doth  eternity.     Cold  Pastoral ! 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other 
woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou 
sayst, 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty" — that 
is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know. 

And  this  quickening  and  energic 
Greek  influence  has  not  throughout  the 
century  ceased  to  perform    its   divine 

1  See  Imaginary  Conversations  :  Southey  and  Por- 


ministry.  A  poet  only  recently  passed 
away  —  one,  I  suppose,  of  what  are 
called  minor  poets,  but  an  exquisite  one 
—  thus  speaks  for  himself  to  a  friend 
who  wondered  how  he  kept  his  soul 
alive  in  this  modern  climate:  — 

Who  prop,  thou  ask'st,  in  these  bad  days, 
my  mind  ? 
He    much,   the    old    man,   who  clearest 

soul'd  of  men, 
Saw  The  Wide  Prospect  and  the  Asian 
Fen, 
And  Tmolus  hill  and  Smyrna  bay,  though 

blind. 
Much  he,  whose  friendship  I  not  long  since 
won, 
That  halting  slave  who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  Arrian  when  Vespasian's  brutal 
son 
Clear' d  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him. 
But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  ever-balanced 
soul 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old 

age 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion 
wild  ; 
Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole  ; 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage, 
Singer  of  sweet  Colonus,  and  its  child. 

in. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  in  this  most 
rapid  survey,  to  notice  the  revival  of  our 
older  literature  some  hundred  years 
ago. 

Now,  the  last  century,  admirable  as  it 
was  in  so  many  ways,  and  doing  so 
much  good  service  of  which  we  now 
reap  the  benefit,  made  the  mistake  of 
prizing  too  highly  its  own  literary  cul- 
ture and  its  own  productions,  and  think- 
ing far  too  little  of  the  culture  and 
productions  of  preceding  times.  People 
often  talked  as  if  English  poetry  began 
with  Waller!  They  made  some  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  in  favor  of  Spenser  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  scarcely  thought 
that  our  older  writers  were  worth  study- 
ing, or  that  the  Middle  Ages  could  have 
anything  to  offer  them  in  the  way  of 
instruction  or  of  delight.  The  general 
attitude  towards  Shakespeare  was  apol- 
ogetic. Voltaire  had  labelled  him  a 
"  buffoon,"  and  there  seemed  something 
in  it.    His  best  friends  allowed  he  was 
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very  "irregular;"  and  others  spoke 
with  less  reserve.  Hume,  one  of  the 
finest  intellects  of  his  day,  describes 
him  as  "born  in  a  rude  age,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  lowest  manner,  without 
any  instruction  from  the  world  or  from 
books,"  and  finally  pronounces  that  "  a 
reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  can- 
not for  any  time  uphold."  Other  Eliza- 
bethans, except  possibly  Ben  Jonson, 
fared  yet  worse  when  brought  before 
such  tribunals.  Our  still  older  poetry 
was  as  good  as  unknown.  As  to 
Chaucer,  nothing  more  need  be  said, 
for  nothing  more  significant  could  be 
said,  than  that  Drj'den  and  Pope's  ver- 
sions of  certain  pieces  of  his  were  cur- 
rently accepted  —  versions  that  should 
be  assiduously  read  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  remain  really  ignorant  of  the 
great  Plantagenet  poet.  That  there 
could  be  poetry  of  any  high  quality  in 
Anglo-Saxon  —  anything  of  vigor  and 
power,  and  having  in  it  some  flashes  of 
Homeric  fire  —  this  had  not  yet  entered 
into  men's  heads  to  conceive. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  a  complete 
and  a  blessed  change  took  place  in  this 
respect.  The  past,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  past,  began  to  excite  interest  and 
command  attention.  The  national  mind 
refreshed  itself  by  a  perusal  of  the  na- 
tive masterpieces  of  previous  periods. 
The  way  for  this  revival  had  been  hap- 
pily prepared  by  Percy's  "  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,"  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Wartons,  and  the  scholar- 
ship of  Tyrwhitt.  And  at  last,  men 
turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan literature  and  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  both  early  and  late.  The  result 
is  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Scott,  of 
Coleridge,  of  Keats,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  greater  names.  These  geniuses 
delighted  to  wander  amidst  the  fields  of 
mediaeval  thought  and  feeling  that  were 
in  their  time  reopened,  and  to  make 
others  share  their  delight.  The  con- 
trasts writh  modern  ideas,  and  the 
strange  likenesses  to  them,  were  a  per- 
petual fascination.  It  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  present  had  much  to  learn  from 
the  past,  and  that  the  attitude  of  pity 
and  condescension  towards  it  was  by 
no  means  just  or  wise.      Astonishing 


and  incredible  as  it  might  seem,  the 
Middle  Ages,  however  imperfect  their 
civilization  in  some  respects,  were  not  a 
mere  wilderness  of  barbarism,  but  a 
time  of  splendid  visions  and  inspira- 
tions—  of  "fine  intelligence,"  that 
could  worthily  express  and  embody  it- 
self. Have  any  centuries  left  behind 
them  more  magnificent  monuments  than 
the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  that  are 
yet  one  of  the  supreme  glories  of  our 
land?  What  are  they  but  noble  poems 
in  stone,  the  epics  of  architecture,  pet- 
rifactions of  beauty  — 

Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 
proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality  ? 

It  was  strange  indeed  that  men's  eyes 
should  have  been  so  long  blind  to  art- 
wrork  so  exquisite;  but  at  last  they  saw 
it  and  more  and  more  fully  realized  its 
incomparable  excellence.  How  deeply 
Scott  felt  the  spell  of  Melrose  Abbey, 
and  Wordsworth  that  of  King's  College 
Chapel,  each  poet,  in  this  respect  as  in 
others,  a  minister  of  "the  Gothic  Re- 
vival! "  And  how  fitly  does  Sir  Walter 
lie  in  his  last  long  sleep  amid  the  ruins 
of  Dryburgh !  Once  more  men  delighted 
to  enter  the  land  of  romance,  and  mar- 
vel at  its  so  long-forgotten  flowers,  and 
listen  to  the  sweet,  wTeird  songs  that 
filled  the  air  of  it. 

IV. 

The  fourth  movement  I  wish  briefly 
to  point  out  is  the  democratic,  using  the 
term  in  the  widest  sense.  The  poetr}r 
of  Pope  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  busy  with  lords 
and  ladies,  with  wits  and  litterateurs. 
But  a  profound  social  change  was  slowly 
accomplishing  itself,  even  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  this  soon  began 
to  have  some  representation  in  litera- 
ture. The  old  exclusiveness  gradually 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
broader  conception  of  society,  inspired 
by  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  humanity.  It 
was  a  bold  innovation  that  Richardson 
should  adopt  a  servant-girl  for  a  hero- 
ine ;  but  he  sufficiently  acknowledges 
the   old  regime  when  he  rewards   his 
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sadly  persecuted  Pamela  with  the  hand 
of  the  worthless  nobleman  who  has 
done  his  worst  to  effect  her  ruin.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  no  writer  who 
was  up  to  date,  so  to  speak  —  i.e.,  who 
really  understood  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  wrote  under  its  characteristic  dic- 
tates —  would  have  thought  such  a  finale 
became  the  situation.  No  doubt  this  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  was  often  marred 
by  what  was  ill-judged  and  foolish  and 
grotesque  ;  and  Canning's  ridiculous 
picture  of  the  philanthropist  who  thinks 
that  a  needy  knife-grinder  must  neces- 
sarily have  been,  or  be,  wholly  the  vic- 
tim of  some  proud  oppressor,  and  not  at 
all  the  victim  of  himself,  had  its  truth 
and  value  when  he  drew  it.  But  on  the 
whole  this  movement  was  truly  human 
and  humanizing.  It  was  good  for  the 
mind,  and  it  was  good  for  the  soul  that 
their  horizons  should  be  widened.  The 
poetic  area  was  immensely  increased. 
A  new  world,  indeed,  was  discovered 
and  traversed  and  annexed.  It  was 
finely  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he 
spoke  to  every  man  as  if  he  were  his 
blood  relation.  And  not  other  is  the 
spirit  that  passed  into  literature  in  the 
great  era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when,  in  a  most  important  sense,  if  I 
may  so  use  St.  Paul's  phrase,  not  with- 
out blood  in  France  itself,  the  members 
of  each  nation  were  all  "  baptized  into 
one  body,"  wrhether  they  were  bond  or 
free.  Of  this  noble  extension  of  its  in- 
terests literature  furnishes  us  with  copi- 
ous examples.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  poet,  "Wordsworth,  however  alien- 
ated—  and  not  surprisingly  —  he  be- 
came from  the  Revolutionary  movement, 
taught  men  a  more  catholic  affection  for 
their  kind  —  that  all  fellow-creatures 
were  to  be  regarded  with  interest  and 
respect ;  at  least  that  rank  and  position 
should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize 
respect  and  interest ;  that  amongst  the 
poorest  and  the  humblest  may  be  found 
characters  of  genuine  worth,  that  de- 
serve an  unpatronizing,  a  kindly,  and 
even  a  reverent  consideration.  Nowa- 
days these  statements  sound  like  vapid 
commonplaces  ;  but  it  was  not  always 
so,  and  even  now  they  often  need  rein- 
forcement.     The    commonest    circum- 


stances and  things,  and  persons  of  the 
least  outward  note  and  distinction,  mov- 
ing in  the  most  ordinary  environment  — 
around  and  on  these  Wordsworth  threw 
a  new  light,  and  made  visible  and  clear 
their  hitherto  scarcely  recognized  attrac- 
tions :  — 

O  reader,  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

O  gentle  reader  !  you  will  find 
A  tale  in  everything. 

Of  the  poet  he  asserts  that  — 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart  — 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

It  was  a  lesson  which  Wordsworth  him- 
self had  had  to  learn  —  a  revelation  that 
had  come  to  him  after  and  amidst  some 
bitter  experiences.  Equable  and  calm 
as  were  his  mood  and  temper  when  we 
knew  him  best,  that  peace  had  not  been 
attained  without  effort,  and  till  after  a 
severe  convulsion.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain dark  hour  of  his  life  when  despair 
nearly  overpowered  him  —  despair  of 
mankind  and  of  the  wrorld's  future. 
The  horrid  orgies  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  forgot  its  own  prime  prin- 
ciples and  lost  all  self-control,  pro- 
foundly depressed  and  saddened  one 
who  from  the  first  had  hailed  that 
movement  as  the  beginning  of  a  better 
time  :  — 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

Till  1793  he  thought  that  the  best 
dreams  of  the  best  friends  of  humanity 
were  about  to  be  realized.  Then  there 
befell,  as  it  seemed,  a  frightful  reverse. 
And  Wordsworth's  soul  well-nigh  died 
within  him  ;  and  for  some  months  his 
spiritual  condition  was  highly  critical. 
He  was  tempted  to  turn  cynic  and  satir- 
ist. The  influences  that  saved  him 
from  such  perdition,  and  so  saved  and 
secured  for  our  literature  one  of  its 
most  purifying  and  strengthening  forces, 
are  a  very  interesting  study  ;  but  only 
one  of  them  can  now  be  mentioned,  viz., 
that  happily  he  was  led  from  the  obser- 
vation of  men  in  masses  to  the  observa- 
tion of  men  as  individuals.  The  Parisian 
mob,  with  its   wild  excesses,   was  no 
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edifying  spectacle.  And  often  it  hap- 
pens that  men  in  large  bodies  seem  to 
be  guided,  not  by  their  collective  wis- 
dom, but  by  their  collective  folly  — 
that  not  common  sense  seems  to  domi- 
nate, but  common  nonsense,  and  the 
human  race  is  not  shown  at  its  best,  but 
at  its  worst.  For  a  mass  of  men  is  not 
merely  an  accumulation  of  individuals  ; 
a  certain  new  element  is  introduced 
through  the  very  accumulation,  and 
each  individual  is  not  exactly  himself, 
but  in  becoming  part  of  a  large  con- 
glomeration he  is  modified  and  shaped, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  transformed. 
And  when  conglomerations  take  a  bad 
turn,  then  man  appears  but  a  wild  and 
hopeless  animal.  Now,  to  Wordsworth, 
the  human  herd,  as  he  saw  it,  had 
ceased  to  give  comfort  and  pleasure. 
And  he  was  moved  to  despair  of  the 
Republic.  But  happily  for  him,  he 
found  in  the  individual  what  he  so 
sadly  missed  in  the  mob,  and  so  he  re- 
covered his  faith  in  his  kind.  A  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  of  his  to  Fox,  the 
famous  statesman,  deserves  to  be  quoted 
in  this  connection  :  — 

Necessitated  as  you  have  been,  from  your 
public  situation,  to  have  much  to  do  with 
men  in  bodies  and  in  classes,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, to  contemplate  them  in  that  rela- 
tion, it  has  been  your  praise  that  you  have 
not  thereby  been  prevented  from  looking 
upon  them  as  individuals,  and  that  you 
have  habitually  left  your  heart  open  to  be 
influenced  by  them  in  that  capacity.  This 
habit  [he  adds]  cannot  but  have  made  you 
dear  to  poets  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if,  since 
your  first  entrance  into  public  life,  there 
has  been  a  single  true  poet  living  in  En- 
gland, he  must  have  loved  you. 

It  was  Wordsworth's  good  fortune  to 
number  amongst  his  intimate  friends 
some  persons  of  singularly  fine  and  ex- 
cellent disposition  and  genius  ;  and 
their  society  was  an  infinite  blessing  to 
him  always,  but  especially  at  this  time, 
when  his  heart  was  so  depressed  within 
him.  Not  less  fortunate  was  he  in  dis- 
covering amongst  the  peasantry  that 
lived  round  his  humble  home  a  real  dig- 
nity of  character,  a  true  manliness,  a 
natural  nobility.  Like  the  Shepherd- 
lord  in  his  own  exquisite  poem, 


Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie  ; 

and  by  the  intimate  knowledge  he  ac- 
quired of  his  humble  neighbors  —  of 
their  trials  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
they  were  borne — of  their  principles 
and  their  ambitions  and  their  ideals  — 
he  was  inspired  with  a  genuine  admira- 
tion for  lives  so  simple,  so  unexacting, 
so  brave.  And  he  was  content  to  cele- 
brate them,  and  the  troubles  and  the 
defeats  and  the  victories  that  darkened 
or  brightened  those  unostentatious 
careers  :  — 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Suffices  me  —  her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower, 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 

To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 

May  find,  or  there  create  ? 

A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield  ; 

What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  ? 
Repentance  is  a  tender  Sprite  ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 

'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear. 

In  the  older  poetry  we  are  introduced 
to  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  and 
other  rustics,  but  they  are  for  the  moot 
part  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  thinly 
disguised,  provided  with  dainty  crooks 
and  fine-spun  blouses  from  the  stores  of 
the  costumier.  But  now  we  have  before 
us  the  real  thing  —  the  bond-fide  milk- 
maid, the  dalesman  who 

had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him  on  the 

heights, 
the   Female  Vagrant,  the  Pedlar,  the 
Old  Huntsman,  the  Leech-gatherer  on 
the  Moor. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  more 
fully  this  democratic  movement  in  liter- 
ature, and  from  the  writings  of  other 
poets-    besides    Wordsworth  —  e.g.,    of 
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Scott,  of  Campbell,  of  Coleridge,  of 
Shelley ;  but  we  must  now  quickly 
glance  at  the  fifth  and  last  movement 
which  we  have  specified  as  marking  and 
directing  the  literary  era  that  now  con- 
cerns us. 

V. 
A  very  striking  difference  between 
this  century  and  the  last  is  presented 
to  us,  if  we  notice  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  periods  towards  external  nature  — 
towards  natural  scenery  in  its  most 
ordinary,  and  yet  more  noticeably  in  its 
wilder  and  grander  forms.  Very  gener- 
ally in  the  time  of  Pope,  and  by  the 
school  of  Pope,  natural  phenomena 
were  described  without  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  them,  the  eye  of  the  describer 
not  upon  the  object,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Wordsworth's  which  is  often  cited  now- 
adays as  invented  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
who,  indeed,  borrowed  it  from  Words- 
worth. There  was  little  pure  delight  in 
nature  and  the  things  of  nature.  There 
was,  indeed,  some  interest  in  nature 
when  duly  tricked  out  and  arranged  in  a 
certain  fashion  ;  but  nature,  not  artifi- 
cially readjusted  and  so  made  present- 
able, had  comparatively  few  friends. 
The  taste  for  mountains  had  not  yet 
arisen.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  praise  of 
those  "  great  creatures  of  God."  "  Our 
earliest  travellers  —  Ray,  the  naturalist, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  ;  Bishop 
Burnet  and  others  who  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  or  lived  some  time  in  Switzerland 
—  are  silent  upon  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  those  regions  ;  and  Burnet 
even  uses  these  words,  speaking  of  the 
Grisons  :  '  When  they  have  made  up 
estates  elsewhere,  they  are  glad  to  leave 
Italy  and  the  best  parts  of  Germany, 
and  to  come  and  live  among  those  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  very  sight  is  enough 
to  fill  a  man  with  horror.'  The  accom- 
plished Evelyn,  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey  from  Italy  through  the  Alps, 
dilates  upon  the  terrible,  the  melan- 
choly, and  the  uncomfortable  ;  but  till 
he  comes  to  the  fruitful  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Geneva  not  a  syllable 
of   praise    or    delight."1     In    Defoe's 

1  Wordsworth's  Prose  Works,  ii.  327. 


"  Tour  through  the  Whole  Island  of 
Great  Britain,"  continued  by  Richard- 
son, and  by  "  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  the  literary  world"  (seventh  edition, 
1769),  the  favorite  adjective — the  con- 
stans  epitheton  —  for  the  mountains  is 
"  frightful."  Westmoreland  is  spoken 
of  as  "a  country  eminent  only  for  being 
the  wildest,  most  barren,  and  frightful 
of  any  that  I  have  passed  over  in  En- 
gland or  in  Wales."  Elsewhere  we 
read  :  "  But  notwithstanding  the  terri- 
ble aspect  of  the  hills,  when  we  had 
passed  by  Kendal  and  descended  from 
the  frightful  mountains,  the  flat  country 
began  to  show  itself ;  and  we  soon 
found  the  north  and  north-east  part  of 
the  country  to  be  pleasant,  rich,  fruit- 
ful, and,  if  compared  to  the  other  part, 
may  be  said  to  be  populous."  2  In  an- 
other passage  we  are  informed  that  the 
writer  and  his  companion  or  compan- 
ions did  "  not  think  it  worth  our  while 
to  go  among  the  hills  and  cliffs  and 
rocks  and  terrible  precipices  of  the 
Stanmore  district,  in  the  North  Rid- 
ing." 8 

Since  such  views  were  current,  what 
a  revolution  in  taste  has  come  about ! 
How  complete  is  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  of  Scott, 
of  Byron  !  The  very  regions  which  the 
typical  eighteenth-centum  man  care- 
fully avoided,  so  far  as  he  could,  his 
successor  began  to  visit  and  frequent 
with  enthusiasm.  A  new  sense  of  nat- 
ural beauty  developed  itself.  Land- 
scapes that  once  excited  only  horror 
were  now  gazed  upon  with  awe,  but 
also  with  delight.  The  solitudes  once 
thought  so  forbidding  and  so  gloomy, 
were  hailed  as  homes  of  refreshment 
and  peace  for  the  weary  spirit.  A  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  the  face  of  nature, 
and  she  showed  herself  in  all  her  love- 
liness and  in  all  her  majesty.  No  won- 
der if  those  who  so  beheld  her  were 
fascinated  by  her  charms.  The  beauty 
of  the  earth  had  never  been  so  keenly 
realized,  and  it  became  a  mighty  influ- 
ence. Things  that  lay  all  round,  and  of 
which  little  heed  had  been  taken,  were 
now  discerned    to    be  gems   of  price. 

2  Defoe's  Tour,  etc.,  iii.  304. 

3  Ibid.,  iii.  161. 
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One  might  almost  say  that  men  seemed 
now  to  see  for  the  first  time,  or  to  see 
with  a  new  clearness  and  appreciation, 
everything  that  God  had  made,  and 
"  behold  it  was  very  good."  The  vis- 
ible world  was  crowned  with  a  new 
glory,  and  drew  men's  eyes  and  thoughts 
towards  it  with  a  fresh  attraction  and  a 
new-born  ardor  :  — 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to 

me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

And,  in  Wordsworth's  mind  at  least, 
this  delight  in  the  mere  external  form 
was  followed  by  a  yet  deeper  delight  in 
what  seemed  to  lie  beneath  or  within 
it,  and  be  expressed  by  it :  — 

For  I  have  learned 
T(  •  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
CM    thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  often- 
times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh   nor  grating,  though  of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All    thinking     things,    all    objects    of    all 

thought, 
And  rolls   through   all  things.      Therefore 

am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty 

world 
Of  eye  and  ear  —  both  what  they  half  cre- 
ate, 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recog- 
nize 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The   anchor   of    my  purest    thoughts,   the 

nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and 

soul, 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 


And  such  a  recognition  of  nature  and 
her  sway  —  such  a  worship  of  nature  — 
is  perpetually  uttered  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  "  of  nature's  inmost  shrine 
.  .  .  the  priest."  Thus,  to  quote  the 
whole  of  the  fine  stanza  of  which  I  have 
already  in  another  connection  quoted 
the  first  line  :  — 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Or,  again,  in  the  well-known  lines 
called  "  The  Tables  Turned,"  where  he 
disparages  book-learning  by  the  side  of 
nature's  lessons  for  those  who  know 
how  to  receive  them  :  — 

Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  ; 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music  !    On  my  life, 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  I 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless  — 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Of  such  teachings  that  to  most  ears 
were  inarticulate  and  obscure,  Words- 
worth was  ordained  the  interpreter ; 
and  if  at  times,  like  priests  in  other 
temples,  he  was  excessive  in  his  com- 
mentaries, yet  not  easily  can  be  over- 
rated the  service  he  performed  for  his 
day  and  generation,  and  for  days  and 
generations  to  come,  in  making  men 
feel  —  not  only  see,  but  feel —  the  beau- 
ties of  the  material  world  in  which  we 
live  ;  not  only  of  its  rarer  and  grander 
sights  and  shows,  but  of  its  every-day 
and  common  phenomena.  To  usee 
nothing  in  nature  that  is  ours,"  and  to 
give  "  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon," 
that,  he  taught  us,  is  a  sorry  condition, 
and  this  a  miserable  surrender.  He 
taught  us    that    life  has   ceased  to    be 
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worth  living  when  we  find  ourselves 
without  any  responsive  emotion  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  lovely  and  divine, 
however  common  the  spectacle  of  it ; 
when  a  thing  of  beauty  ceases  to  be  a 
1  'joy  forever." 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

Other  illustrations  of  this  change  in 
the  general  attitude  towards  nature 
might  be  brought  forward  in  abundance 
from  other  contemporary  authors  ;  but 
this  rapid  survey  must  now  be  con- 
cluded. I  trust  that  I  have  made  dis- 
tinct some  at  least  of  the  influences 
that  effected  such  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation in  our  literature  nearly  a  century 
ago  ;  influences  whose  force  is  not  yet 
spent,  but  is  still  active  and  beneficent. 
John  W.  Hales. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
HOW  PHCEBE  CAME  HOME. 


In  the  days  of  old  Sir  Vincent  Leices- 
ter, grandfather  of  the  present  baronet, 
the  pretty,  tree-shaded  farmhouse  where 
afterwards  the  Handles  lived,  was  in- 
habited by  a  large  family  named  Verrill. 
At  that  time  the  Leicesters  were  the 
only  "  quality  "  in  Everwell,  and  they 
divided  Church  and  State  between 
them,  Sir  Vincent  reigning  at  "the 
Heights,"  and  his  twin  brother  at  the 
parsonage  which  afterwards  knew  Mr. 
Bryant.  Next  door  to  the  parsonage 
lived  Mr.  Bence  the  sexton,  Parson 
Leicester's  right  hand  ;  and  exactly  op- 
posite at  the  park  lodge  was  old  Sir 
Vincent's  right  hand,  Simon  Verrill, 
eldest  son  of  the  farmer.  Simon  in- 
tended Bence  to  marry  his  second  sister 
Phoebe,  and  had  himself  wedded  Susan 
the  sexton's  sister,  a  very  "  saving " 
young  woman  who,  having  brought  her 
husband  a  fair  dowry,  esteemed  herself 
highly  in  consequence. 

This  district  is  up  on  the  moorland 
overlooking  the  sea.     The  waves  at  high 


tide  bathe  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  have 
even  hollowed  it  out  beneath  ;  at  low 
water,  flat,  shaly  rocks  uncover  them- 
selves, and  it  is  possible  between  tides 
to  get  round  from  Everwell  Bay  to 
Tanswick,  the  next  village  farther 
south.  Ages  ago  the  beck  made  an  exit 
for  itself  through  the  porous  rock,  and  a 
little  red-roofed  fishing  hamlet,  called 
quite  simply  "  the  Bay  "  grew  round  its 
mouth,  nestling  in  the  hollow  and  with 
just  enough  strand  for  the  cobles  to  be 
hauled  up  high  and  dry  for  the  Sunday 
rest.  There  is  a  steep,  stony  road  from 
Everwell  proper  to  this  its  low-lying 
suburb,  up  which  in  the  early  morning 
herring-carts  clatter  ;  otherwise  in  the 
old  days  it  was  not  much  travelled,  for 
Everwell  and  the  Bay  were  ill  neigh- 
bors. The  fisherfolk  were  uncouth, 
proud,  and  wild,  with  little  respect  for 
their  landlord,  and  none  at  all  for  such 
persons  as  Bence  or  Simon  Verrill. 
In    those   days  no    farming    folk  in 

X shire  gave  themselves  airs.     Mrs. 

Verrill  made  her  own  cakes,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  worked  on  the  land. 
They  were  all,  except  one,  simple  and 
stolid  ;  like  the  horses  "which  drew  the 
plough  and  carried  the  corn,  season  by 
season,  without  complaint  and  without 
emotion.  The  exception  was  Phoebe. 
She  was  a  freak  of  nature,  a  personifica- 
tion perhaps  of  the  wild  moorland 
breeze,  the  freshness  of  the  salt  foam, 
the  brilliance  of  the  summer  sun. 
Phcebe  had  a  haughty  carriage  of  her 
head,  and  a  sharp  tongue  which  fright- 
ened the  village  ;  she  was  tall  and  slim, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  ;  a 
fresh,  untamed,  unfettered  creature, 
whose  instincts  were  her  guide  and" 
whose  will  was  her  law.  Habit  and 
precedent  were  nothing  to  Phoebe. 
That  the  Verrills  had  "  always  done  so  " 
made  nothing  a  duty  to  her  ;  that  she 
had  done  a  thing  herself  imposed  on 
her  no  obligation  to  do  it  again.  Proud 
of  his  handsome  daughter  was  the 
farmer ;  but  Phoebe  frightened  her 
mother,  that  good  woman  preferring 
cheerful,  sandy-haired,  freckled  Mary 
Anne,  who  was  only  one  year  older  and 
perfectly  staid  and  dependable.  Phoebe 
soon  disliked  Mary  Anne,  and  Simon, 
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equally  admirable,  was  her  pet  aver- 
sion ;  nevertheless  the  solid  virtues  of 
her  family  and  the  atmosphere  of  smug 
success  in  her  home  told  unconsciously 
upon  the  girl.  She  was  aware  of  her 
aloofness,  and  had  in  her  heart  a  sense 
of  having  deliberately  chosen  the  wrong 
way,  which  might  in  the  future  prove 
her  ruin. 

Phoebe  began  early  to  have  lovers. 
The  young  man  at  the  shop  always  gave 
her  a  dash  more  sugar  or  currants  than 
she  demanded  ;  the  tailor,  who  was  also 
the  barber,  sent  her  valentines  and 
scented  pincushions.  She  refused  Mr. 
Bence.  To  the  grocer  she  said:  "I 
don't  like  your  look  ;  it  reminds  me  of 
Mary  Anne."  And  to  the  tailor  (who 
had  a  very  respectable  mother)  she  said 
much  what  she  had  said  to  Miss  Leices- 
ter when  asked  to  take  service  at  the 
Heights:  "No,  I  can't  do  with  brooms 
and  dusters,  and  notable  housekeeping 
women.  I'd  be  mad  if  I  couldn't  run 
down  to  the  beach  evenings,  and  have 
a  look  when  the  boats  are  putting  out." 

Life  within  doors,  comfortable,  regu- 
lar, confined,  was  not  for  Phoebe.  For 
her  the  roaring  sea  and  the  rugged  cliff  ; 
the  spray,  crisping  her  tangled  hair  ; 
the  wild  wind  howling  down  the  night, 
making  her  heart  beat  and  her  soul  pant 
in  fierce  exultation. 

When  a  child  she  would  take  her  way 
down  to  the  shore  to  hear  the  boom  of 
the  waves,  and  to  watch  evening  spread- 
ing her  wings  over  the  restless  sea. 
There  was  a  certain  deep  pool  she  liked 
which  was  never  emptied  by  the  retir- 
ing tide,  and  in  which  was  a  waving 
forest  of  green  and  brown,  purple  and 
pink  and  golden  leafage,  with  anemones 
spreading  their  petals  to  the  gentle  rip- 
ple, blue  shells  glistening,  shrimps  and 
gobies  darting  from  side  to  side.  Matt 
Laverick  had  suggested  to  Phoebe  to 
bend  over  the  still  waters  of  this  pool 
and  find  her  own  face  at  home  in  its 
fairy  halls.  For  it  was  young  Matt 
Laverick,  the  fisherman's  son,  who  used 
to  lie  in  wait  for  Phoebe  on  the  scar  at 
sunset  time  when  the  sea  was  still  far 
out.  Matt  was  fascinated  by  the  mys- 
teries of  that  tideless  pool,  and  his  little 
sailing-boat  was  forgotten  as  he  peered 
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into  its  transparent  depths.  "It  can't 
be  for  fishes  only,  Phoebe,"  he  would 
say  ;  and  often  the  two  young  things 
were  to  be  seen  lying  side  by  side,  face 
downward  on  the  spray-driven  rock, 
watching  the  waving  seaweeds  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  rich,  strange,  living  won- 
der to  appear  among  them  and  demand 
explanation  of  their  intrusive  gaze. 

As  they  grew  older  it  was  only  on 
Sundays  that  the  boy  and  girl  met  at 
their  childish  trysting-place.  Phoebe 
could  not  so  often  steal  unobserved  to 
the  Bay,  and  Matt  was  off  at  the  drift 
fishing.  But  she  still  sometimes  watched 
his  outfaring  sail  from  her  post  on  the 
scar,  or  with  the  fisherwomen  would 
lend  a  hand  to  push  his  coble  down  the 
steep  beach,  over  the  oars  according  to 
custom.  She  was  well  known  to  the 
fisher-folk,  and,  being  a  good  hater,  she 
had  among  them  also  an  antipathy. 

This  object  of  her  dislike  was  a  golden- 
haired,  ruddy-faced  girl  of  her  own  age, 
whom  Phoebe  in  her  heart  thought  the 
prettiest  lass  in  the  Bay.  She  also  was 
a  Laverick,  a  cousin  of  Matt's,  and  with 
her  widowed  mother  she  presided  over 
the  great  vats  of  the  net-dyeing  estab- 
lishment behind  the  beach.  Liz  Laver- 
ick's  fingers,  her  cotton  gown,  and  her 
sun-bonnet  were  all  stained  red,  and  she 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  coil  of  rus- 
set nets  round  her  as  she  stepped  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  boats 
and  the  vats,  or  leaned  over  the  latter 
stirring  the  boiling  contents  with  a  long 
pole.  But  the  warm  brown  was  becom- 
ing to  her  rosy  face,  and  Liz  was  a 
favorite  with  the  fishermen.  She  was 
a  good  creature,  who  would  have  done 
anything  to  help  any  one,  and  who  had 
slaved  for  her  mother  and  the  bairns 
since  the  day  her  father  had  been 
drowned  within  sight  of  home.  For 
much  toil  Liz  had  found  compensation 
in  much  masculine  society,  and  in  un- 
limited coquetry  of  which  the  freedom 
was  half  envied  and  wholly  detested  by 
that  haughty  inland  maiden  Phoebe  Ver- 
rill.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  Matt 
Laverick  himself,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  his  uncle's  boat  the 
Homeward  Bound,  and  who  ruled  over 
his  aunt's  family,  took  apparently  no 
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exception  to  his  cousin's  manner. 
"  Why,  lass,"  he  said  expostulatingly  to 
Phoebe,  "haven't  you  a  hundred  sweet- 
hearts your  own  self?"  Phoebe  was 
bitterly  offended  and  would  not  speak 
to  Matt  for  a  week.  To  her  passionate 
heart  the  possession  of  more  than  one 
lover  was  no  matter  of  pleasure.  The 
instinct  to  flirtation  was  not  in  her,  and 
she  made  scant  allowance  for  it  in 
other  people.  The  tailor,  the  grocer, 
Mr.  Bence,  and  the  ploughman  insulted 
her  with  their  suits.  She  could  pa- 
tiently endure  no  lover  but  Matt  Lav- 
erick,  the  fisherman. 

Phoebe  Verrill  was  seventeen  when 
she  ran  away  from  home.  One  evening 
she  did  not  return  from  her  usual  soli- 
tary stroll  at  the  end  of  her  day's  work, 
and  upon  inquiry  was  found  to  have 
sailed  away  with  Laverick  at  sundown 
in  the  fishing-coble,  without  the  nets, 
and  without  his  mates  who  were  loung- 
ing about  on  a  holiday,  a  week's  earn- 
ings tossed  to  them  by  their  young 
captain  in  their  pockets.  The  farmer, 
and  Simon,  and  the  whole  Verrill  family 
were  furious,  and  appealed  to  Sir  Vin- 
cent and  the  parson,  to  Mr.  Bence  and 
the  tailor,  and  to  everybody,  in  vain. 
It  was  never  explained  where  the  guilty 
pair  sailed  that  evening,  nor  how  they 
spent  the  succeeding  days.  But  after  a 
week  they  returned  to  the  Bay  and 
Matt  went  to  work  again.  Phoebe  wore 
a  short  petticoat  over  bare  feet,  and  a 
gold  ring  on  her  finger.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  together  in  a  half 
ruinous  cottage  standing  solitarily  close 
to  the  waves,  and  henceforth  at  sunrise 
Phoebe  was  to  be  seen  in  the  doorway 
watching  with  her  hand  over  her  eyes 
for  the  return  of  the  Homeward  Bound. 

After  a  time  there  was  a  baby  with 
her,  who  kicked  in  the  warm  sand  at 
her  feet  as  she  mended  the  nets,  or  sat 
on  her  shoulder  as  she  stepped  down 
with  the  other  women  to  the  boat- 
launching.  He  was  soon  old  enough  to 
toddle  beside  her,  when  she  bore  her 
pail  to  the  beck,  or  carried  the  nets  to 
Liz  for  fresh  dyeing.  And  among  many 
pretty  children,  Matt  Laverick's  Tim 
was  soon  conspicuous. 

Phoebe  seldom  visited  her  mother  at 


the  farm  ;  never  Mary  Anne  who  had 
married  the  schoolmaster,  nor  brother 
Simon  at  the  lodge.  She  had  chosen 
her  part,  were  it  the  worse  or  the  better 
way  ;  had  descended  in  the  social  scale, 
but  had  gained  freedom  and  sea-music, 
a  merry  heart,  her  fisherman  and  her 
Child.     What  more  did  she  want? 

ii. 

There  came  a  day  when  Phoebe 
climbed  the  cliff  again  to  the  inland  vil- 
lage. She  resumed  her  daily  work  on 
her  father's  farm  ;  and,  with  her  little 
merman,  settled  down  in  a  vacant  cot- 
tage once  used  by  a  shepherd  in  the 
narrow,  unwooded  glen  behind  her 
childhood's  home.  Matt  Laverick  re- 
mained at  the  Bay. 

What  had  happened  ?  ISTo  one  very 
well  knew,  for  Phoebe  had  never  been 
one  to  talk  of  her  own  affairs,  and  she 
was  now  more  silent  than  of  old.  She 
mixed  with  her  kindred  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, though  she  listened  to  their  cen- 
sure ;  obeyed  them  with  proud  humility, 
and  worked  harder  than  before.  The 
barber,  still  celibate,  never  summoned 
up  courage  to  express  his  sympathy  or 
to  ask  what  her  "man"  had  done  to 
her.  She  was  more  austerely  apart  to 
her  admirers  than  in  the  fierceness  of 
her  maidenhood.  If  the  young  gentle- 
men at  the  Heights  or  the  parsonage 
looked  out  for  the  beautiful  creature 
carrying  the  water-jar  from  the  stream, 
no  smile  now  wreathed  her  proud  lips 
when  she  saw  them.  She  sang  no 
more,  and  always  Tim  was  at  her  side 
pulling  at  her  gown  and  protecting  her 
with  his  baby  presence.  There  was 
war  between  the  little  merman  and  his 
fair-haired  cousins.  He  belonged  to 
another  race. 

Phoebe  demanded  outdoor  work  from 
her  father  ;  sowing,  reaping,  even  step- 
ping over  the  stiff  clay  beside  the 
plough.  She  milked  the  cows  also  and 
led  them  to  pasture,  but  would  not  set 
foot  in  the  dairy.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain ;  she  never  now  descended  the 
cliff  to  the  Bay  ;  never  stood  on  the  scar 
at  eventide  to  watch  the  outfaring  sails  ; 
never  visited  the  wind-blown  hut  where 
she  had  sung  to  Matt  Laverick.     His 
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name  seldom  crossed  her  lips,  nor  was 
she  known  to  speak  to  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  passed  out  of  her  life,  and  there 
was  only  Tim  to  recall  him  to  her  mind. 

As  for  Matt,  he  changed  visibly.  His 
head  became  bent,  his  gait  slouching, 
his  tones  hollow.  He  dwelt  on  in 
Phoebe's  cottage  by  the  waves,  but  he 
was  seldom  seen  there.  When  his 
mates  were  glad  to  land,  he  stayed  out 
at  sea.  He  vanished  for  days  some- 
times. He  fought  with  the  coastguard. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  was  taking  to 
drink.  Matt  was  fast  becoming  an  out- 
cast, his  hand  against  every  man,  every 
man's  hand  against  him. 

But  after  dark  sometimes,  when  he 
had  sent  off  his  boat  with  his  mate  in 
command  and  a  strange  hand  to  make 
up  the  crew,  he  would  climb  the  cliff 
and  make  his  way  along  the  narrow 
path  skirting  the  lonely  glen,  till  he 
had  knocked  at  Phoebe's  door.  Once, 
supposing  him  to  be  her  brother  Bill 
whom  she  was  expecting  with  firewood, 
she  opened.  Matt  entered.  He  flung 
his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her,  for 
he  was  stronger  than  she.  He  first 
pleaded,  then  got  angry  ;  stormed  and 
swore  at  her,  pinched  and  twisted  her 
arm  till  it  was  bruised  and  swollen.  At 
last  Phoebe  spoke  :  "  That's  enotf,  lad 
Thee  can  go  now.  I  doan't  want  no 
more  of  thee." 

"I've  a  mind  to  stick  my  knife  in 
thee  !  "  cried  Matt  furiously. 

"  'Deed,  lad,  and  I  wish  you  would," 
said  Phoebe. 

Matt,  perhaps  afraid  to  stay  with  the 
knife  in  his  vest,  left  her  and  fled, 
springing  from  slope  to  slope  of  the 
quick  descent,  as  if  the  bogeys,  a  very 
real  terror  to  the  boldest  of  the  Ever- 
well  fishermen,  were  in  full  cry  after 
him.  Next  night  he  presented  himself 
again. 

"  Lass,  lass,  I  woan't  com  in  without 
thee  wish  it,  but  I  didn't  mean  it  about 
the  knife.  Say  one  word  and  give  me 
one  kiss,  Phoebe." 

She  kept  the  door  locked,  and  hard- 
ened her  heart. 

Matt  Lave  rick  lay  in  the  storm  and 
the  rain  outside  her  door  that  night, 
and  many  another  in  the  fitful  moon- 


light, which  turned  familiar  rocks  and 
bushes  into  changeful  monsters  watch- 
ing him  from  dens  and  caverns.  He 
trembled  at  the  strange  noises  which,  if 
heard  at  all  in  the  bustle  of  day,  are 
explained  and  justified  by  the  sunshine. 
He  lay  awake,  almost  forgetting  Phoebe 
in  the  tingling  dread  of  the  darkness, 
yet  scorning  his  terrors  and  too  proud 
to  move  ;  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
heavens  and  omitting  from  sight  the 
unaccustomed  distinctness  of  the  black 
hilltops.  Towards  morning  he  sank 
into  an  uneasy  slumber,  to  wake  with  a 
start  as  he  saw  the  cold  glare  of  dawn 
patterning  the  sky,  and  shrinking  all 
the  visions  and  demons  of  the  night  to 
their  natural,  definite,  and  insignificant 
shapes  and  places.  They  seemed  now 
to  lie  around  him  like  corpses  which  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  alive  and 
menacing.  Matt  was  frightened  still, 
and  shuddered  with  horror  at  every  nat- 
ural object  which,  so  prosaic  now,  only 
required  night  to  appear  huge  and 
black  and  horrible,  intelligent  and  liv- 
ing, with  a  life  and  a  mind  hostile  to 
his  own. 

When  the  sun  had  risen  Phoebe 
opened  her  door  and  stepped  out,  Tim 
in  her  arms,  to  her  work.  On  seeing 
Matt,  ghastly  after  his  night  among  the 
hillside  ghosts,  she  controlled  a  start 
and  brushed  past  him  without  a  word. 
Then  the  fisherman  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  sped  down  the  ravine  with  unpaus- 
ing  step,  dealing  fierce  blows  to  the 
stones  and  shrubs  as  he  passed.  He 
was  on  the  shore  in  time  to  see  his  boat 
come  in  ;  to  count  and  sell  the  fish,  to 
float  the  coble  in  a  still  haven  at  the 
mouth  of  the  beck,  and  wash  it  out 
with  no  helper  but  Joe,  Liz  Laverick's 
lame  brother  ;  while  Liz  herself  looked 
on  from  her  dye-vats  behind  and  tossed 
light  chaffing  sentences  down  to  him, 
their  tone  softened  by  the  distance  and 
the  echo  from  the  water. 

Two  or  three  months  passed  ;  then 
Matt  Laverick's  importunities  suddenly 
ended.  There  was  a  fight  one  day  in 
the  Bay  ;  a  girl,  golden-haired  Liz  her- 
self, had  been  molested,  chased,  and 
frightened,  and  a  rescuer  had  come  in 
the   person  of  Matt  Laverick.    There 
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had  followed  a  scuffle  between  him  and 
the  aggressor,  ending,  by  accident, 
fatally  for  the  latter.  Then  Matt  was 
charged,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  hard  labor.  Phoebe  was  pres- 
ent at  his  trial.  She  held  her  head  high 
and  made  no  remark  to  any  one.  She 
was  pale,  but  her  eyes  shone  ;  and 
there  were  some  who  thought  her  glad 
to  see  her  lad  disgraced.  As  they  led 
him  away,  Matt,  who  had  till  now  stared 
straight  before  him  with  an  assump- 
tion of  dogged  indifference,  raised  his 
look  and  met  her  eyes.  The  blood 
rushed  over  his  bronzed  face  and  he 
stopped  abruptly,  stretching  involunta- 
rily towards  her  his  handcuffed  arms. 
But  nothing  more  could  pass  between 
them,  and  Matt  was  taken  away  to 
prison. 

Phoebe,  with  her  head  erect  and  her 
breath  coming  in  short  gasps,  passed 
out  through  the  crowd.  She  did  not 
return  straight  home ;  for  once  her 
work  was  neglected.  She  went  down 
to  the  seaside  where  Matt  was  no  longer 
about  to  molest  her.  She  passed  her  old 
cottage.  It  was  locked  up,  Matt's  dog 
Bo 'sun,  a  huge,  fierce  mongrel,  lying 
on  the  step.  Tim  broke  from  his  mother 
and  ran  over  to  touch  him,  for  the  dog 
and  the  child  had  kept  up  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  Phoebe  walked  straight 
on  without  attention. 

She  went  to  her  old  place  on  the  scar. 
Boys  were  fishing  with  lines  from  the 
rocks,  a  few  bathing  in  the  shallow 
waves,  all  reminding  her  of  Matt.  A 
barefooted,  curly-headed  pair,  of  eight 
and  ten,  a  boy  and  girl,  were  sailing  a 
boat  on  the  seaweed  pool  and  looking 
for  water-babies  in  its  depth.  Were 
they  a  younger  Phoebe  Verrill  and  Matt 
Lave  rick? 

The  woman  sat  apart  and  silent,  her 
head  on  her  knees.  If  she  saw  the 
waves,  felt  the  sea  breeze,  heard  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  gulls  and  the  babble  of 
the  children,  all  that  had  once  filled 
her  with  keen  joy,  she  neither  cared 
nor  noticed.  Even  Tim  was  forgotten. 
He  toddled  away  over  the  rocks,  poking 
the  anemones,  catching  the  crabs,  trail- 
ing after  him  long  pennons  of  brown 
seaweed.     He   would   have  joined  the 


pair  with  the  boat,  but  the  girl  threw  a 
handful  of  wet  sand  in  his  face,  and 
frightened  him  by  crying  out,  "  Where's 
your  da,  Tim  Laverick?  Where's  they 
took  him  away  to?"  Tim  had  only  a 
vague  consciousness  of  being  mocked, 
but  he  retreated  to  his  mother ;  and 
when,  warned  by  the  tide,  Phoebe  rose 
and  slowly  dragged  her  child  home- 
wards, he  whimpered  a  little,  and  said, 
"  Won't  my  da  want  us,  mother?  Can't 
we  stay  by  the  sea?  " 

At  the  question,  Phoebe's  hot  tears 
burst  out  in  a  great  flood,  but  still  she 
hardened  her  heart  and  answered : 
"  No,  Tim,  it  isn't  thee  nor  me  thy  da 
wants.  Don't  thee  be  thinking  on  him, 
bairn.     Let  him  be,  let  him  be." 

After  this  things  went  on  much  as 
before.  Phoebe  resumed  her  farm  work, 
and  Tim  wore  a  smock,  far  less  com- 
fortable than  the  jersey  of  his  father's 
race.  But  the  phase  of  unnatural  docil- 
ity was  over.  Phoebe's  outward  amena- 
bleness  cloaked  a  rebellious  heart,  and 
in  little  things  her  waywardness  re- 
turned. She  was  sharp  with  her  sisters, 
and  at  enmity  with  Simon.  She  took  a 
dislike  to  her  cottage,  and  in  the  even- 
ings would  roam  away  with  her  boy 
among  the  dells  and  woods,  over  moor- 
land and  pasture  ;  sometimes  down  to 
the  shore  where  she  was  to  be  seen 
watching  with  grand  disdain  the  boats, 
the  wild  birds,  and  the  tossing  sea. 
But  she  never  spoke  of  Matt,  nor 
exchanged  a  needless  word  with  old 
acquaintances.  Miss  Leicester  said  the 
dreadful  man  had  driven  poor  pretty 
Phoebe  mad,  and  the  country  people 
shook  their  heads  and  whispered  to- 
gether when  she  passed.  Only  the 
little  tailor  remained  faithful  in  his  ad- 
miration ;  he  brought  her  flowers  from 
his  mother's  garden  and  made  Tim's 
clothes  for  nothing.  And  the  young 
gentlemen  from  the  Heights  still  smiled 
when  they  met  her  carrying  the  water- 
jar  for  the  farmhouse  from  the  beck. 

in. 

The  six  months  were  ending,  and 

the   Verrills  began  to  question  among 

themselves  what  was  to  be  done  when 

Matt  Laverick  was  at  large  again.   How 
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could  respectable  folk  survive  the  pro- 
pinquity of  a  "  jailed  prisoner,"  who 
had  forced  himself  into  the  family  and 
made  himself  father  to  one  of  its  de- 
scendants? The  farmer  consulted  the 
parson  and  Sir  Vincent ;  the  parson 
consulted  Sir  Vincent  and  Mr.  Bence  ; 
Sir  Vincent  consulted  the  parson  and 
Simon.  Tso  one  had  any  practical  sug- 
gestion to  make,  and  Simon  blackened 
poor  Matt  a  few  shades  darker,  and 
abused  his  sister.  "  Phoebe  was  allays 
possessed,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  I  see  now 
it  was  the  devil  as  possessed  her."  To 
his  mother  he  discoursed  piously  on  the 
wicked  way  she  had  brought  Phoebe  up, 
making  no  moral  barricade  against  the 
ill  spirits  always  waiting  to  enter  in  and 
possess  any  handsome  womankind. 
But  not  even  Simon  had  the  courage  to 
say  much  to  Phoebe  herself. 

"  Miss  at  the  Heights  thinks  her 
mind  has  giv'  way,"  said  Mrs.  Verrill 
apprehensively.  "Happen  she's  for- 
got all  about  him.  Eh,  dear  !  who'd 
ever  have  thought,  father,  your  daugh- 
ter'd  have  turned  out  bad  !  Then  thar's 
that  Tim.  I  wonder  God  Almighty 
didn't  visit  him  with  the  fever  astead  of 
Mary  Anne's  Johnnie.  That  Tim' 11  be 
doing  us  a  mischief  one  of  these  days 
with  his  black  fisher-blood  in  him." 

"  I  doubt  he's  a  healthy  chap,"  re- 
plied the  farmer.  "Thar's  no  getting 
done  with  him  in  a  hurry,  with  or  with- 
oot  God  Almighty.  But  I'm  thinking 
yon  Matt  Laverick's  an  open  enemy  to 
the  Almighty,  that  he  can't  for  con- 
science' sake  leave  him  about  much 
longer.  I'm  thinking  'spectable  folk 
like  we  must  have  more  of  a  chance 
with  God  Almighty  than  yon  Matt 
Laverick." 

It  was  Christmas  eve  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Phoebe  was  alone, 
without  prospect  of  a  kiss  under  the 
mistletoe  or  of  a  smile  from  friend  or 
lover,  saving  only  from  little  Tim.  This 
year  the  boisterous  preparation  for 
Christmas  at  the  farm  had  seemed  to 
increase  the  desolation  of  her  own  po- 
sition. The  family  conclave  was  still 
in  progress  —  Mrs.  Verrill  and  the  girls 
in  tears,  the  farmer  and  Simon  quarrel- 
ling—  when    Phoebe  herself    appeared 


among  them.  She  walked  into  the 
large,  square  hall  where  her  family 
were  assembled,  and  throwing  one 
scornful  look  around  divined  that  the 
loud  tones  and  the  sobbings  were  all 
about  herself.  Then  she  folded  her 
arms  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Tim  clinging  to  her  gown.  The  family 
looked  at  her,  and  then  looked  at  each 
other,  each  one  afraid  to  open  the  com- 
bat. At  last  Mrs.  Simon  spoke  ;  she 
wore  a  new  cloak  which  Miss  Leicester 
had  given  her,  and  held  a  new  prayer- 
book  in  her  hand.  She  rose  and  said  : 
"  My  dear  Phoebe,  to-morrow  is  Christ- 
mas and  the  Lord's  Sabbath  as  well. 
It's  fitting  you  should  go  to  church  and 
pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  you.  I  will 
call  for  you,  Phoebe,  and  take  you  with 
us." 

"  'Deed  and  I  won't  go  to  church," 
replied  Phoebe. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  mother  tear- 
fully, "  you  will  eat  dinner  with  us, 
won't  you,  seeing  it'll  be  Christmas 
day?" 

"I  want  no  dinner,  mother,"  an- 
swered Phoebe  ;  "  I  want  no  merry ings. 
If  you  give  me  dinners  and  presents  I 
know  well  it  ben't  acause  you  like  me. 
I'll  walk  out  and  look  at  the  sea  and 
think  I'm  dancing  in  a  boat.  That's  all 
the  Christmasing  I  want." 

"Phoebe,  girl,"  said  the  farmer, 
"mother  and  I  been  turning  it  over, 
and  we  think  you'd  better  go  out  of 
t' country.  Sir  Vincent'll  help  you  to  a 
place  in  a  shop,  Sandside  way.  You 
can  live  there  a  decent  widow  woman, 
and  I'll  help  you  with  Tim's  schooling." 

"  I  never  was  one  for  sitting  in 
shops,"  said  Phoebe,  "and  I  ben't  a 
widow  woman  to  begin  it.  If  you  and 
mother  think  I've  disgraced  you,  you 
must  just  put  up  with  it." 

"  Ay,  and  you  did  disgrace  us, 
Phoebe,"  shouted  Simon;  "after  all 
your  breeding  and  going  to  parson's 
church,  and  might  have  took  service  at 
the  Heights  and  been  wedded  with 
Bence,  —  running  off  with  that  lout  as 
was  dirt  to  the  likes  of  us.  I  can't  abear 
the  sound  of  his  outlandish  name." 

"  You'll  have  to  put  up  with  it,"  said 
Phoebe. 
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Then  Bill,  who  was  better  natured, 
made  an  attempt.  "  I'm  going  to  Sand- 
side  early,  Phoebe,  to  fetch  my  Bessie  to 
mother's  plum-pudding.  You'd  better 
come  too  and  get  Bessie's  kin  to  find 
you  a  place.  For  your  man's  coming 
out  of  the  jail  next  week,  and  it  ben't 
decent  for  you  to  bide  here  longer." 

"Being  nearer  concerned  nor  you, 
Bill,1'  said  Phoebe  sharply,  "happen 
I've  counted  the  days  of tener  and  better 
nor  you.  Matt's  not  coming  out  next 
week." 

"  You've  gone  astray,  Phoebe,  atween 
calendar  and  lunar,  and  don't  onder- 
stand  how  they  reckon  jailments.  It's 
hard  enoff  for  decent  folks  unused  to 
prison  ways.  But  I'm  right,  for  Simon 
asked  last  time  he  was  in  Uggle  Grinby 
along  of  squire's  horse-fairing.  We 
wasn't  going  to  have  that  man  coming 
out  of  jail  on  us  at  onawares.  And  my 
Bessie's  mother " 

"  I  don't  care  that  for  your  Bessie's 
mother,"  said  Phoebe,  snapping  her  fin- 
gers ;  "  and  Simon  comes  home  that 
fuddled  from  Uggle  Grinby,  it's  a  mir- 
acle Sir  Vincent  has  a  horse  to  his 
stable.  I'd  never  believe  nothing  along 
of  Simon  learning  it  in  Uggle  Grinby. 
Now  listen  to  me  all  of  you,  for  I  come 
up  here  to  speak  myself  and  not  to  hear 
talkings  of  what  don't  concern  none  of 
you.  Mother,"  said  Phoebe,  turning 
round  and  speaking  in  slightly  quivering 
tones,  "for  all  you're  vexed  with  me, 
you'll  have  to  help  me  to-morrow.  I've 
a  long,  long  way  to  fare,  and  I'll  have 
to  fare  alone.  Tim  can't  never  walk 
nine  mile  to  Uggle  Grinby  and  nine 
mile  back.  You'll  have  to  keep  him  ; 
and  you'll  let  him  have  a  sup  of  ale, 
mother,  and  a  slice  of  Christmas  pud- 
ding. And  doan't  let  them  white-faced 
lambs  of  Simon's  bairns  anger  him. 
Mother,  it's  not  next  week  Matt  Lav- 
erick's  coming  out  of  the  jail ;  it's  to- 
morrow, Sunday,  Christmas  day.  And 
I  mean  to  meet  him  and  walk  back  to 
Everwell  with  him  myself." 

Then  arose  a  cry  of  furious  dismay,  at 
sound  of  which  Phoebe  crossed  her 
arms  on,  her  breast  and  resumed  her 
defiant  attitude. 

"  Lass  !  "    exclaimed    Mrs.    Verrill, 


lifting  her  hands  in  horror,  "  you're 
never  going  back  to  yon  awful,  drunken, 
fighting,  swearing  man  !  " 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  agen  him, 
mother,"  said  Phoebe  ;  "  no,  I  am  not 
going  back  to  him.  I  doan't  mean  to 
live  with  him  never  no  more.  But  all 
the  Christmasing  I'm  going  to  have  is 
to  take  him  out  of  the  jail  and  brino- 
him  home  myself  to  Everwell  Bay." 

Mrs.  Verrill  burst  into  loud  weeping 
again  ;  Simon  shook  his  fist  at  his  sister, 
and  the  farmer  called  out  :  "  I'll  take 
all  the  work  from  you,  Phoebe,  you 
gipsy  ;  you  shan't  never  com  here  agen 
if  you  let  that  man  out  of  the  jail  on  us 
at  onawares." 

But  the  girl  did  not  listen.  She  was 
hurrying  Tim  home  to  his  supper  and 
his  bed,  restless  in  mind  herself  as  she 
had  not  been  since  that  evening  long 
ago  preceding  her  flight  with  Matt  Lav- 
erick.  Ah  !  how  happy  she  had  been 
then  !  What  a  joyous  life  she  was 
going  to  have  !  How  ready  she  had 
been  to  face  the  whole  world  with  Matt 
by  her  side  !  And  here  she  was,  facing 
the  world  indeed,  but  without  him.  He 
had  disappointed,  offended  her  past 
bearing  ;  and  now  she  meant  to  live 
with  him  no  more.  But  she  stood  long 
to-night  in  the  cold  moonlight  at  her 
cottage  door,  absorbed  in  one  strong, 
half  delirious  joy.  She  was  going  to 
see  her  Matt  to-morrow.  She  would 
let  him  kiss  her,  —  once,  and  they  would 
talk  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  long 
since  she  had  had  that  much  happiness 
—  long,  very  long. 

Next  morning  she  rose  before  the 
sun,  and  put  on  her  neatest  inland  Sun- 
day gown,  her  prim  bonnet,  and  for  the 
first  time  her  tidy  cotton  gloves  ;  mean- 
ing Matt  to  see  them  all  and  to  under- 
stand from  them  that  her  heart  was  still 
hard,  and  that  she  meant  to  live  with 
him  no  more.  An  east  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  driving  the  waves  furiously 
against  the  cliffs.  Tim  wanted  to  go 
and  look  at  them,  but  his  mother 
dragged  his  unwilling  feet  to  the  farm, 
and  left  him  there.  Then  she  trudged 
wearily  the  nine  long  miles  to  Uggle 
Grinby,  through  the  bitter  wind  which 
occasionally    flung    lashing    rain-drops 
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across  her  face.  Though  Phoebe  was 
strong  and  tireless  in  work  she  was  un- 
used to  a  long  tramp  of  this  kind,  and 
became  footsore  and  exhausted,  sick  to 
death  of  her  good  clothes  and  Sunday 
boots. 

At  last  she  reached  the  prison  gates 
and  rang  the  great  clanging  bell,  and 
wished  for  little  Tim  to  support  her 
spirits  ;  for  with  all  her  pride  Phcebe 
was  shy,  and  to-day  full  of  unwonted 
nervousness. 

"  Matt  Laverick,  the  fisher,"  said 
Phoebe,  in  her  best  accent,  "  he  is  com- 
ing out  to-day,  isn't  he  ?  How  soon  will 
it  be  ?  Will  you  tell  him  his  Phoebe's 
awaiting  ?  And  may  I  sit  down  a  bit 
while  I'm  waiting,  for  I've  come  a  long 
step  ?  " 

Prison  warders  are  no  doubt  tender- 
hearted like  other  men.  But  Mr.  Hors- 
fall  was  also  a  person  of  dignity,  unused 
to  free-and-easy  requests  from  the 
prisoners'  friends.  Moreover  it  was  a 
grievance  with  him  that  he  had  to 
do  any  work  on  Christmas  day  ;  and 
Phoebe,  thin,  pale,  and  weary,  did  not 
look  her  best  just  then  ;  nor  did  she,  in 
Mr.  Horsfall's  opinion,  wear  her  Sun- 
day clothes  with  the  distinction  of  an 
Uggle  Grinby  female.  So  he  regarded 
her  with  contempt,  and  made  no  effort 
to  soften  his  reply  :  "Sunday  birds  all 
released  Saturday  night ;  man's  gone  ;  " 
and  he  banged  the  gate  in  Phoebe's  face 
and  went  back  to  his  Christmas  break- 
fast of  hot  tripe,  leaving  her  outside 
with  a  great  desolation  in  her  heart. 

Poor  Phoebe  !  Nine  weary  miles  and 
a  parting  from  Tim,  and  all  for  naught. 
Matt  was  not  here.  He  was  free,  and 
he  had  not  come  to  her.  Where  was 
he  ?  Had  he  gone  to  golden-haired  Liz, 
who  understood  his  fisher- ways,  who 
was  so  ready  with  her  kisses,  in  whose 
behalf  he  had  fought  and  suffered  ? 

After  a  long  time  she  again  set  forth, 
slowly,  homewards,  through  the  driving 
gale.     Weary  Christmasing  was  this  ! 

The  farmhouse  party  were  at  dinner 
when  Phoebe  returned,  all  save  Bill, 
whose  chair  by  Sandside  Bessie  was 
empty.  "  Come  in,  my  lass,  come  in  !  " 
cried  the  farmer,  jolly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christmas  cheer  and  a  foaming 


beer-jug.  "You've  been  on  a  goose's 
chase,  but  a  cut  from  a  goose's  wing  '11 
settle  you.  Don't  stand  there  like  a 
scarecrow,  or  neighbor  Bartholomew 
here  will  never  believe  you  war  the 
prettiest  lass  inland  till  you  runned  off 
with  a  drunken  boatman." 

"  He'll  never  be  so  fond  of  the  drink 
as  you,  father,"  said  Phoebe,  "nor  it 
never  made  him  impudent.  I  want  no 
geese  with  you.  Give  me  my  Tim, 
mother,  and  let  me  go." 

Mrs.  Verrill  rose,  looking  frightened 
and  uncertain.  "  Go  on,  Eliza,"  she 
said ;  and  Eliza  muttered  :  "Go  on, 
mother,"  and  looked  away  from  her  sis- 
ter, cramming  her  mouth  as  if  resolved 
not  to  utter  another  word.  "Phoebe, 
lass,"  said  Mrs.  Yerrill,  "it  warn't  my 
fault,  but  Tim's  that  contrairy  and 
spiteful,  thar's  no  doing  with  him.  He 
wouldn't  come  to  dinner  nor  for  plum- 
pudding  nor  nothing,  but  must  needs 
run  off  a-playingby  hisself." 

Phoebe  turned  away  apathetically. 
Tim  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  yard  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  fowl.  But  Fanny,  her 
mouth  full  almost  as  Eliza's,  called  out, 
"Bill's  gone  to  seek  him,"  in  a  hasty 
tone  which  told  the  mother  Tim's  loss 
was  less  recent  than  Mrs.  Yerrill  had 
led  her  to  suppose.  She  faced  them 
again.  "  And  you're  all  a-f easting  there 
and  looking  at  father  drinking,"  she 
said,  "  and  you  don't  know  where  my 
Tim  is!  You're  lucky,  mother,  if  your 
pretty  lass  ever  darkens  your  doors 
agen." 

"  We  didn't  none  of  us  want  your 
brat,"  cried  Simon,  who  had  had  a  good 
pull  at  the  ale  too.  "  He's  like  his 
father  —  a  fighting,  swearing,  spitting 
tom-cat  of  a  devil,  like  Matt  Laverick." 

"Doan't  you  be  taking  Matt  Laver- 
ick's  name  in  your  mouth,"  said  Phoebe  ; 
"  you  hadn't  the  courage  to  fight  him 
when  you  were  lads,  Simon,  and  I 
greatly  misdoubt  your  having  the  cour- 
age now." 

And  she  went  out  to  find  her  Tim, 
not  anxiously,  but  a  little  crossly,  for 
she  was  very  weary.  Tim,  however, 
was  not  in  the  yard  with  the  fowl ;  nor 
in  the  shed  with  the  cows  ;  nor  in  the 
glenside  cottage  ;  nor  on  the  hill  with 
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the  sheep.  Nor  was  he  making  mud- 
pies  by  the  beck,  nor  looking  for  his 
da's  sails  from  the  cliff.  Phoebe  was  so 
tired  that  she  could  not  believe  in  his 
disappearance.  It  was  some  stupidity 
of  her  own  that  she  could  not  find  him. 
She  quickened  her  steps,  however,  and 
began  to  feel  sick  at  heart. 

IV. 

Phcebe  went  to  the  Heights,  for  Tim 
had  twice  ere  now  got  into  the  garden, 
and  amused  himself  pulling  the  choicest 
flowers.  But  he  was  not  there  to-day, 
nor  by  the  housekeeper's  fire  ;  nor  had 
any  one  seen  him  roaming  through  the 
park. 

"Why,  dear  me!  it's  Phoebe  Ver- 
rill!  "  cried  Miss  Leicester,  who  always 
on  Christmas  day  was  overflowing  with 
good-will  and  nervous  importance,  and 
who  was  now  engaged  in  bearing  a  mag- 
nificent cake  to  the  servants.  "  My 
good  girl,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  And 
she  asked  all  sorts  of  needless  questions, 
though  Phoebe  was  on  thorns  to  con- 
tinue her  search,  and  her  patience  soon 
dissolved  into  incivility.  "  Now,  Phoebe, 
I  know  exactly  what  you  had  better 
do,"  said  Miss  Leicester,  taking  the  un- 
willing mother  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  seating  her  on  a  spring  chair,  which 
gave  Phoebe  an  alarming  sense  of  inse- 
curity. "  You  just  trust  yourself  to  me, 
will  you  ?" 

"Anything  in  reason,  miss,"  said 
Phoebe,  trying  to  be  meek  ;  "  so  long  as 
it's  for  finding  Matt  Laverick's  pretty 
Tim." 

"He  is  pretty,"  said  Miss  Leicester, 
with  a  vague  recollection  of  a  little 
brown,  active  body  running  at  Phoebe's 
feet  like  a  foal  beside  its  mother  ;  and 
then  she  went  off  into  a  siding  about 
some  socks  she  proposed  to  knit  for  him, 
if  Phoebe  could  select  a  color  she  liked 
from  some  specimens  of  wool  on  the 
table. 

"  Miss,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  look 
for  my  little  Tim  ?  "  said  Phoebe. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  was  forgetting!  " 
said  the  kind  lady,  taking  Phoebe's  hand 
in  hers,  and  then  lamenting  over  her 
tired  appearance  after  her  walk  to  Uggle 
Grinby,  and  saying  she  could  have  told 


her  about  the  Sunday  prisoners  being 
released  on  Saturday.  "But  yes!" 
added  Miss  Leicester  hastily,  seeing 
Phoebe  try  to  struggle  out  of  the  soft 
chair,  "about  Tim,  this  is  what  I  pro- 
pose: I'll  send  a  message  to  James,  the 
groom,  who  is  a  most  good-natured  man, 
and  I  think  must  have  quite  finished 
his  dinner  by  this  time,  and  he  will  look 
about  for  you  ;  and  you  must  stay  here 
and  get  a  good  rest,  and  I'll  order  up 
some  meat  and  pudding,  for  you  must 
be  dreadfully  hungry.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  "  asked  Miss  Leicester,  for  with 
flashing  eyes  Phoebe  was  making  her 
way  to  the  door,  hardly  pausing  to  say  : 
"  Miss,  I  see  now  why  you  wasn't  mar- 
rying woman.  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  want  you  to  mother  his  children. 
My  Tim's  lost  and  out  in  the  cold  and 
the  storm  and  the  rain,  and  you  talk  of 
wool-patterns,  and  setting  in  chairs,  and 
eating  pudding.  Let  me  be,  miss. 
You  don't  know  how  to  help  me." 

Poor  Miss  Leicester,  who  was  only 
thirty-two,  was  much  offended,  and  a 
little  distressed  by  her  failure.  "Dear! 
dear!  "  she  said  ;  "  how  curiously  rude 
the  lower  orders  are!  " 

Phoebe  returned  to  the  farm,  bewil- 
dered by  her  want  of  success.  "  Oh, 
mother,  mother!"  she  cried.  "Why 
did  you  let  him  go  out  ?  I  can't  find 
him  anywhere." 

Knowing  they  were  in  fault  the  wor- 
thy folk  were  cross.  "  You  should 
never  have  had  a  brat  with  fisher-blood 
in  him,"  said  the  farmer.  "  You 
shouldn't  have  gone  after  that  rascal 
scamp  this  morning  when  we  told  you 
'twas  the  wrong  day,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  have  lost  your  brat." 

"Eh,  Phoebe,  dear!  "  said  her  moth- 
er. "It's  Christmas,  and  he's  in  his 
liquor.     Don't  you  mind  him." 

"  You  all  think  it,"  said  Phoebe,  "  so 
it  don't  hurt  me  much  for  father  to  say 
it.  But  I'm  not  going  to  do  without 
my  Tim.  It  'ud  be  righter  for  you  and 
Eliza  and  Fanny  to  stop  your  merrying, 
and  come  and  find  him,  for  you  prom- 
ised to  keep  him  safe  and  you  haven't 
done  it." 

"Eh,  dear!"  said  Eliza,  tired  as 
people  are  apt  to  be  on  Christmas  even- 
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ing.  "Bill's  been  seeking  this  three 
hour  ;  and  it's  nigh  church  time.  You're 
so  full  of  Christmas,  Phoebe,  you've 
forgot  it's  the  Sabbath." 

"  Mother  !  "  cried  Phoebe,  "you've 
had  children,  if  Eliza  hasn't.  How  can 
you  sit  thar  and  let  her  talk  to  me  so  ?  " 

"  My  dear  !  my  dear  !  "  sobbed  the 
poor  fat  woman,  taking  off  her  cap,  "  I 
do  feel  for  you.  I'll  come  and  help  you. 
But  I'm  not  good  at  climbing,  Phoebe, 
and  if  I  come  someun  '11  have  to  walk 
aside  me,  or  I'll  be  breaking  my  neck, 
and  that  won't  comfort  you  for  Tim,  my 
dear,  will  it  ?  Fanny,  fetch  me  my 
bonnet.  Not  the  best  'un.  I  doubt  I 
must  give  up  church  for  to-night.  And 
fetch  your  own,  girls,  for  shame  !  It's 
becoming  to  help  Phoebe  this  time." 

Meantime  Phoebe  flew  off  to  the  lodge, 
thinking  that  her  eldest  brother  could 
assist  her  better  than  any  one,  if  he 
only  would. 

"  Simon,  'twas  yon  flour-faced  lad  of 
yourn  that  angered  him.  Are  you  no 
going  to  help  me,  when  I've  been  walk- 
ing since  five  o'clock,  and  have  naught 
but  troubles  in  my  heart  ?  " 

"  Phoebe,"  said  Simon  didactically, 
for  he  was  a  little  fuddled,  "your  trou- 
bles is  all  of  your  own  hatching.  I 
suppose  Tim  has  gone  into  the  sea. 
Most  all  the  bad  comes  out  of  that  and 
find  its  way  back  agen.  I  never  were 
one  for  dieting  on  fish,  and  mother's 
goose  'ud  have  digested  a  deal  better  if 
she  hadn't  prelooded  it  with  that  great 
hulking  cod.  It's  like  Matt  Laverick, 
hard  to  swallow,  and  harder  still  to 
forget." 

"I'm  going  to  church,  Phoebe,"  said 
the  prim  sister-in-law.  "  You'd  better 
come  too,  and  pray  that  your  son  may 
be  kept  from  the  paths  of  the  de- 
stroyer." 

"  'Deed,  and  if  I'd  prayed  agen  the 
destroyer  this  morning,"  said  Phoebe, 
"  God  wouldn't  have  let  the  bairn  near 
you.  "Won't  nobody  help  me  ?  I  have 
naught  but  Tim  left,  and  you  were  all 
proud  of  me  once,  and  now  you  won't 
none  of  you  help  me  !  " 

The  greater  part  of  the  family  did 
turn  out  after  this,  with  much  grumbling 
amonsr  themselves.      The  farmer  was 


really  too  much  stupefied  to  go  far.  He 
struggled  hither  and  thither  for  a  short 
while,  retracing  his  steps,  and  looking 
in  obvious  places  where  he  had  looked 
before.  At  last  he  stumbled  back  to 
the  parlor  fire,  whither  his  poor,  fat 
wife  had  also  returned,  very  tired,  very 
unhappy,  and  only  able  to  cry.  Farmer 
Verrill  took  some  more  beer,  and  then 
said  oracularly,  in  somewhat  thickened 
tones  :  "  Yon  Matt  Laverick's  come  out 
of  jail,  and  he  ha' n't  come  after  Phoebe. 
Happen  she's  done  with  him.  Yon 
Tim's  lost.  It's  quicker  nor  scarlet 
fever,  and  not  catching.  Happen  she's 
done  with  him.  She's  a  fine  lass  yet. 
Happen  we're  done  with  they  Laver- 
icks.  And  the  tailor's  a  single  man 
still." 

"Eh,  Johnnie,  dear  !  "  cried  his  wife, 
"  don't,  for  God's  sake,  talk  of  that 
fashion  to  Phoebe,  or  you'll  drive  her 
clean  out  of  her  senses.  She'll  be  jump- 
ing into  the  sea  once  they  Lavericks  be 
done  with." 

"  She's  a  fine  lass,"  repeated  the 
father,  shaking  his  head  regretfully. 

The  fact  then  was  now  recognized  ; 
Tim  was  lost.  An  active,  clever  boy, 
who  knew  his  way  about,  something 
must  have  happened  to  him,  or  he 
would  long  ago  have  been  safe  by  his 
mother's  fire.  Every  one  had  believed 
in  his  spontaneous  return,  and  for  a 
good  while  even  Phoebe  was  not  fright- 
ened ;  to  hunt  about  for  her  naughty 
child  had  seemed  merely  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  her  day's  misfortunes.  But 
now  alarm  rose  in  her  breast,  and  she 
sickened  with  vague  apprehension. 

Phoebe  wandered  alone.  The  helpers 
were  too  slow  for  her,  felt  with  her  too 
little.  Because  she  was  in  the  depths, 
every  one  was  to-day  courageous  to 
chide  her  and  to  point  the  moral  of  her 
woe.  And  they  were  apathetic  in  the 
search,  first  telling  her  lightly  that  Tim 
was  safe  to  return,  then  changing  their 
tune,  shaking  their  heads,  and  assuring 
her  further  search  was  useless.  For 
the  feeling  was  strong  that  Matt  Laver- 
ick and  Tim,  the  visible  sign  of  her 
passion  for  the  fisherman,  were  a  dis- 
grace to  her  ;  much  better  expunged 
together  from  her  life  ;  or,  perhaps,  it 
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was  only  because  it  was  Sunday  and 
Christmas  day  combined,  and  folk  were 
too  comfortable  in  their  homes,  and 
tight  packed  in  their  stomachs,  and  reli- 
gious in  their  souls,  to  have  any  loose 
sympathy  about  them.  Another  day 
the  search  might  have  been  a  not  un- 
pleasant diversion  ;  to-night  there  were 
other  things  on  hand,  and  spiced  ale  is 
pleasant,  and  stories  round  a  Christmas 
fire. 

u  My  good  woman,"  said  Sir  Vincent, 
when  in  her  wandering  Phoebe  met  him 
and  his  eldest  son,  "  I  hear  Laverick  is 
at  large  again  ;  you  must  trust  us  to 
defend  you  from  him.  From  what  I 
learn,  I  am  driven  to  the  opinion  that 
there  was  irregularity  in  your  wedding. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  you  clear  of  him 
altogether  and  free  to  marry  some  steady 
fellow,  who  deserves  such  a  pretty  wife, 
—  and  who  has  repented  now,"  added 
the  baronet,  for  propriety's  sake. 

"Sir,"  said  Phcebe,  offended,  "I'm 
onused  to  hear  no  one  but  Matt  Laver- 
ick make  remarks  on  my  prettiness,  and 
I  will  not  bear  it  from  no  one.  And 
you'll  not  go  meddling  with  my  mar- 
riage, which  was  regular  enoff  for  me. 
If  you  like  to  help  me  to  find  my 
Tim,  you  may  do  that.  I  want  naught 
else." 

Sir  Vincent,  feeling  snubbed,  excused 
himself,  and  went  to  church  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  his  plum-pudding.  Mr. 
Charles  lingered  a  moment.  "  Mrs. 
Laverick,"  said  the  young  gentleman, 
"  I've  been  searching  this  two  hours, 
and  I  won't  go  home  till  I've  found  the 
little  beggar.  Don't  be  too  much  fright- 
ened." Mr.  Charles  was  the  kindest 
creature  in  the  world,  but  he  was  a  little 
lazy  ;  Phoebe  did  not  trust  him  much, 
and  she  searched  on  alone. 

For  the  third  time  she  descended  the 
cliff.  It  was  dark  now ;  she  could  hardly 
feel  her  steps,  and  the  boom  of  the 
waves  drowned  her  voice.  In  her  heart 
was  always  the  dull,  aching  misery 
about  Matt.  Where  was  he  ?  O  God  ! 
where  was  he?  He  had  deserted  her  ; 
would  he  now  grow  really  bad?  "  Hap- 
pen I  done  it  myself,"  groaned  Phoebe. 
"  Happen  I  drove  Matt  Laverick  to 
her." 


She  looked  in  at  the  window  of  her  old 
home.  Could  he  be  there  ?  It  was  all 
bare,  silent,  and  dark,  as  it  had  been 
during  Matt's  imprisonment.  She 
looked  in  at  the  beer-house,  her  head 
bent  and  her  heart  fluttering.  Never  in 
the  old  days  had  she  fetched  Matt  from 
the  beer-house,  having  a  serene  con- 
fidence that  he  would  come  home  when 
he  was  ready,  and  that  unless  he  in- 
tended it  himself  (as  he  sometimes  did) 
no  one  could  make  him  drunk.  But 
to-night  —  if  she  found  him  in  the 
beer-house  to-night,  just  out  of  prison, 
drinking  would  be  no  good  sign  in  Matt 
Laverick.  But  he  was  not  there  ;  nor 
had  Tim  been  found  in  the  cold  and  the 
rain,  and  brought  in  to  warm  himself  at 
the  fire.     She  turned  away. 

The  stormy  tide  was  going  down,  and 
Phoebe  groped  her  way  as  far  as  was 
possible  towards  her  old  haunts.  "  Tim, 
Tim,  where  are  thee  ?  My  bairn,  my 
bairn,  where  are  thee  ?  "  she  moaned 
despairingly. 

And  then  a  loud,  girlish  laugh  from 
behind  startled  her.  She  turned,  shud- 
dering to  find  herself  not  alone  on  the 
deserted  shore.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  she  perceived  Liz  Laverick  close 
under  the  cliff  and  almost  hidden  in  the 
dark  shadow  ;  Liz  Laverick,  keeping 
merry  Christmas,  and  chaffing  with  a 
fisherman  of  course.  Phoebe's  head 
reeled.  Was  it  Matt?  Was  it  her  lad, 
Matt  Laverick,  whom  she  had  driven 
from  her?  It  wanted  but  this  to  end 
her  day  of  woe  ;  to  see  Matt  and  his 
cousin  together,  oblivious  of  Tim  and  of 
her. 

Phoebe  was  too  much  crushed  and 
weakened  to  spring  forward  and  con- 
front the  pair,  perhaps  tearing  out  Liz's 
bonny  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls,  as 
on  another  day  instinct  might  have 
prompted  her  to  do.  To-night  she  was 
only  conscious  that  the  great  sea  was 
at  her  feet,  and  that  for  many  a  broken 
heart  peace  and  comfort  were  waiting 
in  its  waves.  No  place  was  left  in  the 
world  for  her.  She  was  hated  by  her 
kin  ;  her  child  was  lost,  and  Matt  Lav- 
erick wanted  her  no  more. 

Liz  caught  sight  of  the  wanderer,  for 
behind  the  man's  compliments  and  her 
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own  merriment  she  had  heard  the  de- 
spairing cry.  With  bare  sure  feet  she 
ran  across  the  seaweed  to  learn  what 
was  the  matter.  "  Why,  heart  alive  ! 
it's  Phcebe  !  "  cried  the  girl. 

For  a  moment  the  rival  beauties 
stared  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  all 
the  dumb  anguish  of  a  stricken  animal 
shone  in  Phoebe's  eyes. 

"  There's  naught  happed  to  your 
man,  Phoebe,  is  thar  ? "  asked  Liz, 
rather  doubtfully. 

"  I  don't  know  naught  about  him  !  " 
groaned  Phoebe.  "  Oh,  Liz,  Liz,  haven't 
you  seen  him?"  Her  proud  heart 
swelled  as  she  asked  the  question,  but 
not  pride  itself  was  so  strong  now  as 
the  desire  to  learn  something  about 
Matt. 

"No,  I  ha'n't  seen  him,"  said  Liz  ; 
"  but  I  made  sure  he  warn't  far  off. 
He'll  never  go  far  off  while  you're 
about,  Phoebe.  There,  woman,  don't, 
don't  cry.  Don't  go  breaking  yourself 
like  this.  Matt  Laverick's  a  good  lad. 
He'll  come  back,  if  only  to  look  after 
mother  and  me,  let  alone  you,  Phoebe. 
Go  home  to  your  Tim,  and  I'll  step  up 
and  tell  you  when  I  see  him." 

Liz  Laverick's  despised,  merry  coun- 
tenance was  all  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy and  kindliness.  She  had  hold  of 
Phoebe's  arm  and  was  trying  to  drag 
her  shore  wards  away  from  the  waves. 
Phoebe  heard  very  little  of  what  she 
said.  She  had  been  quite  unnerved  by 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  when  she 
learned  that  Liz  knew  no  more  of  Matt 
than  she  did  herself.  "  Liz,"  she  sobbed 
at  last,  her  head  sinking  on  the  girl's 
shoulder,  "  I've  lost  my  Tim.  I  can't 
find  him  anywhere." 

"  Heart  alive  !  "  cried  Liz.  After  a 
minute  she  jumped  up  and  clapped 
her  hands.  "Well  !  well!  "  she  said, 
"don't  be  seeking  him  in  the  sea, 
Phoebe.  Come  ashore  and  I'll  help  you. 
I'm  a  great  girl  for  finding  bairns. 
Have  you  looked  in  the  cavern  round 
point?  He's  a  handy  climber,  Tim  is. 
Never  fear  no  more,  woman  !  We'll 
find  him." 

"Come  i  come  !  "  said  Phoebe,  cling- 
ing to  Liz.  But  she  was  bewildered 
and  half  unconscious.     After  a  moment 


she  stopped  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
and  the  girl  could  not  draw  her  away. 

"  Phoebe,"  said  Liz,  "  you're  dead 
beat.  Sit  you  down.  I'll  bring  him 
sharp  to  you,  if  he's  in  the  cave.  If  he 
isn't,  I'll  turn  out  the  lads.  There's  a 
many  to  seek,  you  know.  No  boats  out 
to-night.  And  there's  none  wouldn't 
do  a  turn  for  Matt  Laverick's  bairn,  let 
alone  for  your  bright  eyes,  Phoebe  — 
and  happen  for  mine,  too  !  " 

Phoebe's  senses  were  returning  with 
hope,  and  the  girl's  last  phrase  quick- 
ened them.  "You  may  seek  yourself, 
Liz  Laverick,"  she  said  stiffly,  "but  I 
don't  want  no  rousing  of  the  lads  along 
of  my  eyes  nor  of  y ourn  neither. ' '  Then 
her  head  drooped  again  and  with  a  great 
sob  she  added,  "  If  I  can't  find  him, 
Liz,  I'll  just  die  in  the  sea,  for  I've 
nothing  else  to  live  for." 

Liz  thought  she  was  going  to  cry  too  ; 
but  just  then  a  splash  of  oars  reached 
her  quick  ears,  and  she  moved  aside  a 
little  to  listen.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  scar,  tossing  like  a  cork  and 
like  to  be  swamped  by  every  wave,  a 
small  boat  appeared  on  the  moonlit 
track  before  the  two  women. 

"  Hey  !  "  shouted  Liz,  springing  upon 
a  fallen  boulder,  where  she  caught  the 
light  on  her  cotton  frock,  her  round 
face,  and  thick  curls,  pulled  down  and 
tossed  about  by  the  rough  hands  of 
Charlie  Sims,  the  fisherman.  "  Hey  !  " 
she  cried,  waving  her  arms  beckoningly, 
a  picturesque,  startling  figure  in  the 
bright  moonlight. 

Phoebe,  bent,  ghastly,  shuddering, 
stood  below  her  in  the  shade,  her  hands 
pressed  against  her  heart,  her  breast 
heaving  with  quick  sobs.  At  Liz  Laver- 
ick's loud  call,  she  started  and  looked 
up,  terrified  and  confused.  "Is  it 
Tim?"  she  whispered  apprehensively. 
Then  repeated  with  sudden  vehemence, 
"  Liz  !  Liz  !  answer  me  !     Is  it  Tim?  " 


They  stood  together  alone  upon  the 
beach,  Matt  Laverick  and  his  wife  ;  and 
Phoebe  had  forgotten  her  child.  The 
surf  roared  and  thundered  at  their  feet, 
dashing  the  cold  spray  in  their  faces. 
Words  were  possible  only  between  the 
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fall  of  the  waves,  and  for  long  no  words 
were  spoken.  Phoebe  clasped  her  hands 
on  his  arm,  and  Matt  held  her  because 
she  seemed  tottering  and  weak  ;  and  he 
looked  at  her  and  wondered.  Liz,  un- 
noticed by  Matt,  forgotten  by  Phoebe, 
and  much  astonished  by  the  silence  and 
the  desperate  air  of  the  couple,  had 
hurried  away  to  seek  the  missing  child. 
Husband  and  wife  were  alone  ;  and 
there  was  that  in  Matt  Laverick's  air 
which  frightened  Phoebe.  "  You  didn't 
come,  lad,  last  night,  when  you  left  the 
prison,"  said  she  falteringly. 

u  Lass,  you  didn't  welcome  me  afore, 
and  I'd  best  keep  away  from  you  now," 
said  Matt.  "  What  are  thee  doing  here, 
Phoebe,  and  no  by  the  fire  with  Tim, 
forgetting  thy  lad  as  were  prisoned?  " 

"Oh,   Matt,   Matt!"    cried  Phoebe, 


remembering. 


Tim's     run    away 


He's  lost.    I  can't  find  him  anywhere  !  " 

"You've  lost  my  Tim?"  said  Matt 
fiercely,  dropping  her  arm  and  stepping 
back  from  her.  "  Lost  my  Tim?  Were 
you  merry-making,  Phoebe,  and  forgot 
him?" 

"Oh,  won't  you  help  find  him, 
Matt?"  implored  the  woman.  "I 
must  walk  on  and  on,  but  I  can't  see 
for  crying,  and  happen  if  you'll  come 
too,  we'll  find  him  together." 

"  You  wouldn't  let  Tim  kiss  his  da 
many  a  day  when  I  called  to  him  ;  hap- 
pen Tim  has  forgotten  his  da  by  now," 
said  Matt. 

"  Oh,  lad,  don't  scold  me  now  !  I 
can't  find  him.  Won't  you  help  me 
to  find  my  little  Tim?  "  groaned  Phoebe, 
taking  his  arm  and  pulling  him  on. 

"  Lass,"  said  Matt  presently,  "  when 
I  left  the  prison  I  come  straight  home, 
thinking  happen  you'd  be  come  back 
too,  or  take  some  notice  of  me.  You 
didn't.  But  I,  —  I  minded  last  Christ- 
mas when  we  were  together  ;  and  so  I 
went  out  in  yon  old  bit  boat  I  built  for 
thee  ;  and  kept  my  Christmas  with  her, 
—  most  all  I  had  left  of  thee.  And  thee 
warn't  thinking  of  me,"  cried  Matt, 
with  indignant  emphasis,  "  and  thee 
hast  lost  my  Tim.  I  thought  thee'd 
have  cared  for  Matt  Laverick's  Tim, 
anyhow,  Phoebe.  It  seems  I  hadn't 
oughter  trusted  thee." 


He  walked  on  with  long,  quick  strides, 
leaving  Phoebe  to  struggle  after  him  as 
best  she  could.  "  Come  on,  lass,  come 
on,"  said  Matt,  pausing  and  looking 
back  at  her  ;  "  don't  waste  time  crying. 
Them  eyes  was  never  meant  for  crying. 
I'll  find  thy  Tim  ;  but  I'm  thinking  I'll 
keep  him  myself  this  time.  You  can 
go  back  to  your  inland  folk  and  be 
merry  with  them." 

"  Oh,  Matt !  don't  speak  to  me  so," 
moaned  Phoebe;  "don't  be  so  angry 
with  me." 

He  waited  for  her  ;  then  took  her 
roughly  by  the  elbow  and  led  her  on. 
A  long  way  it  seemed  to  her,  over  rock 
and  sand  and  pebble,  loose  shale  weary- 
ing to  the  foot,  slippery  seaweeds  with 
streamlets  bubbling  among  them,  huge 
boulder-stones  as  hard  in  the  uncertain 
light  to  evade  as  to  surmount.  They 
wandered  vaguely,  finding  no  trace  of 
the  child. 

"Matt,  was  they  kind  to  thee  in 
jail?  "  whispered  Phoebe  at  last. 

"Maybe." 

"  Had  you  bread  enoff,  and  a  sup  of 
drink  whiles?" 

"  Maybe.  I  can't  tell.  It's  long  since 
thee  cared  about  my  bread  and  my 
drink,  Phoebe." 

"Don't  say  it,  Matt,  that  I  didn't 
care,"  said  Phoebe. 

They  were  ascending  now,  for  the 
tide  had  not  yet  uncovered  the  rocks  at 
the  point,  and  the  breakers  were  beating 
against  the  great  buttress  below  their 
steps.  The  path,  a  mere  track  used  by 
the  jet-seekers,  was  steep  and  difficult, 
zigzagging  up  half-way  to  the  plateau 
above,  and  there  skirting  the  face  of 
the  cliff  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
waves.  It  was  a  dangerous  place.  At 
one  spot  the  rock  was  cloven  by  a  far- 
reaching,  narrow  fissure,  and  as  each 
wave  burst  against  the  cliff  it  sent  a 
foaming  eddy  up  this  long  chasm  in 
which  the  water  continually  seethed 
and  boiled.  Following  the  path  you 
had  to  jump  nearly  three  feet  from 
ledge  to  ledge  of  jutting  rocks  which 
did  their  best  to  form  a  natural  bridge  ; 
but  the  ravine  widened  below  and  on 
calm  days  could  be  entered  by  a  boat. 
Phoebe  and  Matt  in  the  old  time  had 
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made  their  way  in  sometimes,  and  had 
laughed  at  the  hollow  echo  of  their 
voices  as  they  lingered  in  the  shade, 
their  boat  rocking  gently  on  the  green 
wavelets,  while  they  gazed  at  the  stain- 
less sky  and  saw  the  shining  gulls  wing 
their  way  over  the  narrow  gorge,  heed- 
less of  the  happy  human  creatures  be- 
low. 

To-night  Phoebe  sank  abruptly  on  the 
path,  before  they  reached  this  dangerous 
chasm.  The  moon  just  now  was  hid- 
den and  there  was  little  use  in  seeking 
anything,  while  the  gloom  aggravated 
the  dangers  of  the  path.  Phoebe  sat  on 
a  jutting  rock  and  Matt  stretched  him- 
self on  the  ground  beside  her  while  they 
waited  for  returning  light. 

"Matt,"  said  Phoebe  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  never  meant  for  them  to  prison  thee, 
lad  ;  it  was  none  of  my  doing." 

"Ay,  lass,  but  it  was.  Phoebe,"  said 
Matt,  rising  on  his  elbow  and  looking  at 
her,  "have  you  forgot  the  times  when 
we  were  together  first?  When  thou 
come  fishing  with  me,  and  we  walked 
together  on  the  scar,  and  sat  by  the  fire 
Sundays,  and  minded  our  courting?  and 
thee  had  left  thy  inland  place,  and  thy 
fine  gowns,  and  thy  speaking  way  thou 
had  larned  at  school,  to  come  and  bide 
down  here  with  me?  And  thee  were 
the  prettiest  lass  in  all  the  Bay,  Phoebe, 
and  I  loved  thee.  And  I'd  have  loved 
thee  the  same  when  thee  war  old  and 
ugly,  and  couldn't  sing,  nor  run,  nor  go 
seafaring  no  more.  And  I  thought  thou 
loved  me  like  that,  and  that  we'd  have 
been  together  to  the  end  and  have  lain 
together  within  sound  of  the  waves,  and 
have  felt  the  sun  shining  on  us,  thee 
and  me,  and  Tim  to  come  after  us.  But 
I  doubt  I  were  wrong,  lass,  and  thee 
have  never  rightly  loved  the  sea,  nor 
the  sun,  nor  thy  fisher-lad  ;  or  thou 
wouldn't  have  left  me  like  this." 

"It  was  not  I  that  forgot  the  old 
times,  Matt.  It  was  not  I  that  done 
it." 

"You  left  me,  Phoebe,  and  all  for 
why  ?  Acause  I  was  a  bit  free  with  yon 
yellow-curled  lass  of  my  own  kin,  as  I'd 
known  since  I  were  born,  and  laughed 
with  times,  and  who  wouldn't  give  me 
the  tackle  without  a  kiss  for  luck,  that 


were  no  harm  from  her  own  kin  ;  but 
never  coorted,  nor  went  companying 
with,  nor  thought  of  aside  thee, 
Phoebe." 

"  It  weren't  not  the  first  time,  Matt," 
said  Phoebe,  her  voice  shaking.  "I 
borne  a  deal  from  that  lass.  I  had  bade 
you  take  heed,  Matt,  and  you  wouldn't 
hearken  tome  !  " 

"Never  coorted,  nor  went  company- 
ing with,"  repeated  Matt,  "  nor  thought 
of  aside  Phoebe.  I  loved  thee,  lass. 
The  yellow-curled  lass  were  good  for  an 
hour,  and  a  joke,  and  happen  a  kiss  ; 
but  thee  war  my  heart's  treasure, 
Phoebe  !  " 

"  Thou  didn't  say  so  then,  Matt. 
Thou  said  wicked  things  of'  that  girl 
and  of  me." 

"Acause  thou  had  angered  me, 
Phoebe.  I  would  have  told  thee  after- 
wards but  thou  wouldn't  speak  with  me. 
And  then  they  clapped  me  in  prison, 
which  never  come  to  none  of  my  kin 
afore.  It  would  never  have  been  if 
thou  had  stood  by  me  ;  but  folk  are  aye 
ready  to  speak  agen  a  lad  what  has 
quarrelled  with  his  lass  ;  and  they 
thought,  as  you  had  no  call  to  think, 
Phoebe,  that  I  war  after  Liz  that  day  for 
my  own  sake,  and  not  saving  her  from 
that  saucy  rascal,  Bob  Smurthwaite, 
who  deserved  all  he  got,  though  I  didn't 
give  it  him  with  that  intent.  Sir  Yin- 
cent,  he  up  and  said  I  war  a  trothless 
scoundrel,  who  had  driven  his  own  lass 
off,  and  she  the  prettiest  in  the  Bay,  to 
go  after  the  other  wenches  and  get  fight- 
ing for  them.  It  warn't  for  me,  Phoebe, 
to  say  it  war  thy  fault,  and  thou  had  left 
me  of  thy  own  doing  ;  and  all  for  noth- 
ing but  a  black,  jealous  temper  and  a 
few  words  atween  us  that  oughter  been 
healed  right  off  by  a  kiss.  And  thee 
war  the  treasure  of  my  heart,  Phoebe." 

"  Matt  !  Matt !  I  didn't  think  much 
of  the  fighting.  Thou  wast  given  to 
fighting,  Matt.  I  didn't  think  they'd 
prison  thee  for  fighting.  And  now,  lad 
—  and  now  —  I  doubt  thou  don't  love 
me  any  more  ?  "  said  Phoebe. 

"  Lass,  I  don't  believe  thou  knows 
what  a  man  like  me  means  by  love  or 
thou  wouldn't  be  aye  doubting  me.  But 
it  can't  be  the  same  now.  You  wouldn't 
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speak  with  me  afore,  and  now  I  been  in 
prison,  I  don't  blame  thee  so  much 
now,  lass.  Happen  I  wouldn't  make  it 
up  with  a  jail -man  myself,  if  I  were  a 
woman." 

"No,  lad,"  said  Phcebe,  trembling 
and  drawing  closer  to  him,  "  I  would 
never  have  left  thee  acause  of  that, 
never.  Matt,  wilt  thou  come  right 
away  from  here  — to  Yarmouth,  maybe, 
where  folk  don't  know  us  ?  I'd  come 
with  thee  there,  and  I'd  work  my  arms 
out  of  their  pits  for  thee  there." 

"No,  lass,"  said  Matt  roughly,  "I 
won't  leave  this  place.  I  won't  have  it 
said  Matt  Laverick  was  druv  away  from 
his  home  for  Liz,  nor  for  no  woman  in 
the  world.  If  thou  won't  come  down  to 
me  in  the  old  cottage  where  Tim  were 
born,  I'll  just  do  without  thee."  He 
spoke  angrily,  and  rising,  turned  his 
back  on  her.  The  moon  had  brightened 
and  he  moved  on  without  another  word 
to  seek  the  child.  But  something  caught 
his  eye,  and  stopping  short  he  turned 
again  suddenly  to  face  his  wife  ;  "  Tim 
didn't  wear  shoon,  did  he,  Phoebe  ?  " 
said  the  man. 

Phoebe  gave  a  little  cry  of  ecstasy, 
starting  to  her  feet.  "  Matt,  Matt ! 
we  have  found  him  !  It  is  his  shoe  ! 
He  can't  be  far  now.  Oh  lad,  lad, 
leave  me  and  run  for  him  !    Run  !  " 

But  Matt  remembered  the  chasm  with 
the  boiling  flood  below,  and  he  frowned 
as  he  quickened  his  steps.  "  You  had 
no  call  to  be  putting  shoon  on  my  Tim, 
Phoebe,"  said  the  fisherman  shortly  ; 
and  stopped  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge, 
lying  down  and  listening  to  the  advanc- 
ing and  retreating  of  the  flushed  waters. 

His  fear  communicated  itself  to 
Phoebe.  "  Lad,  what  are  thee  doing  ?  " 
she  said.  "  Come  on  and  look  for  our 
Tim.  He  can't  be  far  away  now." 
Then  a  deadly  faintness  came  over  her 
and  she  reeled  and  closed  her  eyes. 
"Matt!  Matt!"  she  cried  wildly, 
"  thou  don't  think  he's  fallen  in  ?  " 

The  man  rose  and  looked  at  her ; 
then  led  her  back  a  few  steps  and 
seated  her.  "  Lass,  I  can't  tell.  It 
looks  like  the  t'other  shoe  down  there 
on  the  rock  ;  happen  it  ben't,  but  I've 
got  to  go  and  see." 


Without  pausing  for  a  reply,  he  began 
cautiously  to  clamber  down  the  rocky 
side  of  the  fissure,  towards  the  foaming 
flood  below.  After  a  few  minutes 
Phoebe  collected  herself,  and  staggered 
again  to  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  her  eyes 
wild  with  terror. 

"Phoebe,"  called  Matt  from  below, 
"  go  back  to  where  I  put  you,  or  you'll 
anger  me." 

"Matt!  Matt!"  she  screamed, 
"thou'll  be  drowned.  If  he's  fallen  in 
—  if  little  Tim  has  fallen  in,  we  can't 
help  it !  Matt,  we  cannot  help  it ! 
Come  back,  Matt !  Oh,  lad,  come 
back  !  " 

"Lass,"  shouted  Matt  angrily,  paus- 
ing in  his  descent,  "  if  thou  don't  obey 
me  and  go  back  to  where  I  put  thee,  I 
won't  save  thy  Tim." 

He  waited,  frowning,  till  she  had 
obeyed,  hanging  in  mid-air.  Phoebe 
crouched  on  the  edge  of  the  path, 
clutching  her  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  like 
one  in  a  frenzy.  And  the  east  wind 
whistled  and  screamed  round  the  point, 
against  which  the  waves  beat  cease- 
lessly ;  and  in  the  abyss  the  flood  boiled 
and  swirled  and  gurgled  as  it  rose  and 
fell ;  and  water  met  water  hurled  in 
vain  fury  from  side  to  side  of  the  gorge. 
Phoebe  thought  the  whole  heaven  was 
bowing  and  darkening  and  thundering 
at  her  ;  in  her  brain  was  a  roar  of  many 
billows  louder  than  ever  was  the  voice 
of  earthly  sea.  It  seemed  hours  before 
Matt  came  back  to  her  ;  yet  the  bright 
moon  was  still  shining  and  the  Christ- 
mas bells  were  still  ringing  in  the  vil- 
lage steeple  above  the  cliff,  their  voice 
clear  and  distant,  swelling  m  the  pauses 
of  the  storm.  Slowly  Matt  mounted  and 
rejoined  her.  Phoebe  stared  at  him  with 
meaningless  eyes,  and  he  kept  silence 
bending  over  her. 

"  Matt  !  Matt  I  thou  doan't  think 
he's  drowned?"  she  shrieked  sud- 
denly, throwing  up  her  arms. 

Then  the  man  knelt  beside  her,  his 
arms  round  her  waist,  kissing  her  cold, 
clenched  hands  and  icy  brow.  "  Phoebe, 
my  lass  !  my  lass  !  I  don't  see  how  a 
little  chap  could  have  fallen  down  there 
on    a    night    like    this    without    being 
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drowned  !  And  I  have  found  this,  lass, 
and  nought  else." 

She  took  the  little  drenched  hat  me- 
chanically, and  leaned  her  head  on 
Malt's  shoulder  without  a  word. 

a  Poor  lass  !  Poor  lass  !  "  murmured 
the  fisherman.  "  Happen  he  never  fell 
in  at  all  !  Happen  I'll  find  him  for  thee 
yet.  Come  home  with  me,  Phoebe, 
come  home.  Thee  can't  go  back  to  yon 
inland  place  without  thy  Tim.  Come 
home  ;  and  I'll  go  seek  him  for  thee 
agen.  Happen  he  never  fell  in  at  all, 
Phoebe,  my  lass  !  my  lass  !  " 

But  it  was  long  before  Phoebe  moved 
or  spoke.  She  lay  motionless  in  his 
arms,  like  one  dazed  and  crushed.  At 
last  she  raised  her  head  and  said  bro- 
kenly :  "  Matt,  thou  art  thinking  one 
thing  thou  needn't.  I  didn't  know 
they'd  let  thee  out  yester-eve  ;  and  I 
went  this  morning  to  the  prison  to  meet 
thee  and  bring  thee  home.  Tim 
couldn't  have  walked  all  them  miles  ; 
he  war  a  little  'un.  And  I  put  him  with 
mother  and  she  lost  him.  And  now 
we'll  never  see  him  no  more,  Matt,  thee 
nor  me.  But  he  couldn't  have  walked 
so  far,  lad  ;  and  I  went  to  meet  thee." 

" Phoebe,  my  lass,  my  lass!"  said 
Matt,  bowing  his  head  on  hers  and 
crushing  her  to  his  heart. 

VI. 

He  raised  her,  and  half  leading,  half 
carrying,  he  brought  her  slowly  down 
the  steep  path,  across  the  slippery  rocks, 
along  the  beach  where  the  cobles  were 
drawn  up  for  Sunday.  They  moved 
silently  through  the  hamlet  to  the  bat- 
tered cottage  where  had  been  their 
home. 

A  knot  of  men  were  standing  round 
the  beer-house,  and  among  them  Liz 
Laverick,  looking  flushed  and  excited 
as  she  told  of  Tim's  disappearance. 
"He's  but  a  bairn,"  she  was  saying, 
"and  you  all  thought  deals  of  Matt 
Laverick  and  his  lass.  You  wouldn't 
have  the  bairn  starved  with  cold,  the 
day  his  da  comes  home  ?  I'll  never 
speak  a  word  to  one  of  you  men  agen  if 
you  won't  come  seek  Matt  Laverick's 
little  Tim." 

And  then  they  all  turned,  and  watched, 


half  curiously,  half  fearfully,  as  Matt 
Laverick  himself  passed  by,  with  his 
lass  faint  and  staggering,  clinging  to 
him  and  weeping.  "  Don't  let  them 
speak  to  me,  Matt,"  she  murmured,  "I 
couldn't  bear  to  tell  any  one  that  thy 
Tim  is  drowned." 

He  pushed  them  away  roughly  ;  even 
Liz  Laverick,  who  had  at  once  sprung 
forward  to  help  her  kinsman  in  support- 
ing the  exhausted  and  heartbroken 
Phoebe.  Matt  unlocked  the  cottage 
door,  and  brought  her  into  the  room 
with  its  cracked  wall  and  mud  floor, 
which  all  smelt  damp  and  brine-washed. 
He  put  her  in  the  one  armchair,  beside 
which  was  Tim's  long  disused  wooden 
cradle.  She  dropped  her  face  on  her 
hands  and  neither  stirred  nor  spoke  as 
Matt  groped  about  till  he  had  found 
some  damp  firewood,  and  with  shaking 
fingers,  the  tears  running  down  his 
own  brown  face,  had  made  a  faint  and 
flickering  blaze. 

Then  he  went  out,  and  Phoebe  dream- 
ily heard  him  summon  Liz  and  send  her 
to  the  beer-house  for  such  food  as  was 
at  this  hour  procurable.  The  fire  and 
the  candle  flickered  and  sputtered  ;  the 
mice  came  out  of  their  holes  unfright- 
ened  by  the  noiseless  woman  who  had 
returned  to  them  ;  the  moon  shone 
through  the  casement,  making  strange, 
slanting  bars  of  light  across  the  floor, 
and  bathing  in  its  cold  rays  Phoebe's 
bent  figure,  her  drooping  head,  and 
frigid  hands  convulsively  clutching  her 
dress.  She  was  faint  and  heartbroken 
and  bereaved  ;  conscious  of  little  more 
than  of  one  thing,  that  Matt  was  with  her 
and  would  care  for  her.  Neither  power 
nor  energy  was  left  to  the  poor  thing  ; 
she  could  only  wait  motionless  till  his 
return.  How  long  he  delayed  she  knew 
not ;  when  at  last  he  entered  a  long, 
low  groan  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  without 
looking  up.  Matt  had  brought  no  food  ; 
he  did  not  heed  his  fire  which  had  gone 
out.  Meeting  Liz  outside  with  a  loaf 
and  a  jug  in  her  hands,  he  had  pushed 
her  aside,  saying,  "  Wait  a  bit,  wench," 
and  had  slammed  the  door  on  her.  He 
entered  and  stood  over  Phoebe,  kissing 
her  hair,  and  holding  her  hands  in  his. 
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"  Lass,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  voice, 
"is  it  only  acause  thee's  in  sorrow  thee 
has  come  home  to  me,  or  would  thee 
have  come  any  way  ?  Would  thee  stay 
now  if  thee  were  happy  agen  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  of  happiness,  Matt," 
mourned  Phoebe,  "  when  my  Tim  is 
drowned.  But  I  must  stay  with  thee 
to-night,  lad  ;  I  can't  do  without  thee. 
Thou'lt  have  to  forgive  me  everything 
and  let  me  stay." 

"Then  thee  wouldn't  stay  if  thee 
warn't  sad,  Phoebe  ?  I'm  afeared  of 
thee,  lass.  But  rise  up  and  come  out 
with  me  now,  for  I  have  something  to 
show  thee." 

"  I  can't  go  no  further  to-night,  Matt," 
she  answered  faintly,  sinking  back  in 
her  chair,  and  looking  at  him  with  sad, 
imploring  eyes. 

Matt  replied  with  some  excitement : 
"But  I  will  have  thee  come,  Phoebe. 
Don't  thee  sit  thar  disputing,  lass,  but 
rise  up  and  come  out  with  me  as  I 
bid  thee."  Matt  was  peremptory  and 
Phoebe  had  to  obey.  He  put  his  right 
arm  round  her,  and  holding  her  left 
hand  in  his  stooped  over  her  as  they 
walked.  Liz  saw  them  in  great  aston- 
ishment ;  then,  as  they  took  no  notice 
of  her,  she  went  into  the  cottage,  blew 
up  the  fire,  set  on  the  kettle,  and  pre- 
pared the  frugal  meal. 

Matt  Laverick  led  Phoebe  round  to 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  where  was  a 
great  pile  of  fishing-nets,  and  where  in 
the  old  days  she  had  been  used  to  sit 
working  and  singing,  watching  for  the 
russet  sail  of  the  Homeward  Bound, 
and  playing  with  Tim,  who  rolled  and 
kicked  at  her  feet.  And  here  now,  in  a 
nest  among  the  nets  lay  the  good  dog 
Bo'sun,  very  thin  and  aged  after  six 
months'  living  on  his  wits,  but  awake 
and  bright-eyed,  and  ready  to  wag  his 
tail  as  his  master  laid  a  hand  on  his 
head,  though  too  full  of  responsibility 
to  stir.  Bo'sun  had  a  treasure  there 
among  the  nets,  and  was  lying  close  to 
it  to  keep  it  warm  and  safe  from  the 
peeling  wind,  letting  his  hot,  quick 
breath  blow  upon  it,  and  now  and  then 
bending  his  shaggy  head  to  lick  the 
thing  he  had  found,  and  brought  home 
in  safety  to  the  place  where  his  master 


was  sure  to  come.  And  here  Phoebe 
found  it,  the  good  dog's  treasure  — Matt 
Laverick's  little  Tim. 

His  clothes  were  torn  and  soaked  ; 
on  his  sturdy  arm  were  the  marks  of 
the  big  dog's  teeth  ;  but  his  eyes  were 
fast  shut  in  sound,  childish  slumber, 
his  breath  came  soft  and  regular,  his 
round  cheek  was  gently  flushed,  his 
little  feet  were  curled  up  and  rosy  as  on 
his  mother's  lap,  and  from  top  to  toe  he 
was  warm  as  his  mother's  heart. 

"  Lass,"  said  Matt,  pressing  her  to 
him,  "don't  thee  say  thou' 11  love  me 
only  if  we're  sorrowing  together.  For 
our  bairn  is  found  and  safe,  and  I  want 
the  twain  of  you." 

Then  Phoebe  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  sobbed  on  his  breast  loud 
and  long  for  joy.  "Matt,  Matt!"  she 
murmured,  "I  have  gotten  thee  back. 
I  have  gotten  thee  both  back!  I  never 
thought  when  I  rose  up  this  morning, 
lad,  I  was  to  have  such  a  happy  Christ- 
masing."  Katharine  Wylde. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
NEW  JAPAN. 

The  world  has  heard  often  enough  of 
the  delights  of  Japan.  Everybody 
knows  now  that  there  is  no  such  sight 
the  world  over  as  the  first  view  of  Fuji 
from  the  sea  ;  the  island  lying  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  great  snow-cone 
towering  into  the  blue  sky  far  above  it. 
Everybody  knows  now  what  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  the  Japanese  maiden  dressed 
in  her  best ;  they  know  all  about  the 
plum-trees  and  the  cherry-trees,  and  the 
lotus  and  the  iris.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  of  Japanese  life  which  they 
do  not  know,  and  do  not  much  believe 
in  —  the  broadcloth  life.  Not  the  comic 
side  of  it,  with  its  ill-cut "  frocko-coato," 
and  its  badly  brushed  "  toppo-hatto," 
which  causes  the  well-bred  Briton  so 
much  innocent  amusement,  but  the  seri- 
ous side  of  it ;  the  side  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

There  are  many  who  argue  that  the 
friendship  of  Japan  ought  to  be  a  factor 
in  our  far-Eastern  policy.  Her  geo- 
graphical position  in  the  Pacific,  which 
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is  relatively  the  same  as  our  own  in  the 
Atlantic,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
at  some  future  time  an  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  may  be  an  important  weight  in 
the  political  scales.  To  such  an  alli- 
ance I  believe  Japan  herself  looks  for- 
ward. But  all  questions  of  policy  apart, 
Western  indifference  to  Japanese  seri- 
ous affairs,  the  prevalent  idea  that 
Japan  is  only  a  pretty  joke,  is  exceed- 
ingly galling  to  the  Japanese.  Hasty 
generalizations  are  varied  with  the  most 
deliberate  misstatements  or  stupid  inac- 
curacies. Of  generalizations  these  are 
familiar  :  "  What  a  pity  they  are  aban- 
doning the  national  dress."  "  They  are 
going  too  fast,  everybody  tells  them  so." 
"  They  have  a  parliament,  haven't  they? 
Eather  premature,  isn't  it?  "  and  so  on. 
Yes,  they  have  a  parliament,  and  elec- 
tion disturbances  on  the  most  approved 
European  model.  "  European  judges 
too  ?  what  a  go  -  ahead  people  they 
are  !  "  this  specially  referring  to  the 
consuls  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
sular courts. 

On  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  aban- 
donment of  the  national  dress,  we  do 
not  take  the  slightest  trouble  to  inquire 
whether  what  has  been  done — which 
after  all  is  only  a  very  partial  adoption 
of  Western  dress  —  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  One  point  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  necessity  and  to 
prevent  any  relapse.  The  national 
dress  is  suited  only  to  the  national  life, 
to  sitting  on  the  mats  ;  it  is  incomplete 
without  the  pipe,  the  cup  of  tea,  and  the 
fire-box ;  it  is  quite  unsuited  to  the 
busy  life  of  routine  in  an  office.  It  is  a 
dress  in  which  to  be  delightfully  lazy, 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  little  pleasures  of 
life  ;  it  is  impossible  to  sit  at  a  table  in 
it  and  copy  despatches.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  office  hours  and  during 
office  hours,  the  national  dress  became 
impossible  ;  after  the  day's  work  is  done 
it  is  resumed.  But  this  in  itself  pro- 
duces a  very  serious  difficulty.  Cloth 
is  dear  and  pay  is  small,  and  inferior 
cloth,  such  as  the  West  loves  to  export 
eastward,  often  wants  renewing.  The 
"lower  division"  clerks  often  find 
themselves  in  serious  financial  straits 
owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  suit  of  Eu- 
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ropean  clothes  ;  indeed  it  is  not  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  all  the  necessary 
parts.  By  and  by  they  will  perhaps  get 
cheaper,  and  perhaps  also  get  better 
made,  and  then  a  new  era  will  dawn  of 
greater  ease  to  clerkly  purses  and  com- 
fort to  Western  eyes. 

I  have  indicated  that  the  broadcloth 
picture  of  Japan  is  not  altogether  a 
fascinating  one  ;  I  do  not  intend  how- 
ever to  do  more  than  sketch  some  few 
incidents  of  it.  There  is  much  that  calls 
for  no  stinted  meed  of  praise  ;  there  is 
much  that  calls  for  criticism  of  the 
sternest  sort.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  hit 
the  true  mean.  Praise  so  often  drops 
into  an  amused  and  somewhat  pitying 
interest  ;  in  place  of  the  much-needed 
criticism  we  too  often  get  the  stereo- 
typed abuse  of  the  Oriental  which  comes 
badly  from  those  who  have  sucked  no 
small  advantage  out  of  him.  Those  who 
know  Japan  best,  those  foreigners  who 
have  been  in  her  service,  and  have  seen 
the  inner  workings  of  it,  recognize  both 
her  merits  and  demerits,  and  rank  them 
both  very  high.  The  demerits,  indeed, 
are  glaring,  and  often  seem  as  if  they 
would  entirely  obliterate  the  effect  of 
all  that  is  being  done  of  good.  A  gen- 
eral survey  is  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
attempt,  and  the  criticism  to  which  such 
a  survey  leads  must  be  paradoxical. 
Great  difficulties  arise  from  the  lan- 
guage ;  except  in  rare  cases,  between 
the  minister  and  the  foreign  official 
there  is  interposed  the  secretary  ;  and 
the  most  terrible  feature  in  new  Japan 
is  the  official  young  man.  And  here  is 
the  first  paradox.  Before  all  things  the 
Japanese  nation  is  polite.  In  their  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  in  Europe, 
whether  it  be  official  or  social,  they 
carry  with  them  their  national  charac- 
teristic. But  the  official  young  man  in 
Japan  is  as  rude  a  young  person  as  a 
day's  march  will  produce.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  are  twofold  :  those  who 
have  held  an  official  position  in  Europe, 
and  the  young  nobles,  from  which  class 
the  members  of  the  Household  Depart- 
ment are  drawn.  Both  of  these  make  it 
their  pride  to  preserve  the  traditional 
politeness  of  their  country.  To  the 
mutual  hospitalities  of  the  Tokyo  Club 
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they  add  the  charming  courtesies  of 
the  Maple  Club  —  a  purely  Japanese 
society — which  are  extended  with  no 
sparing  hand  by  its  members  to  both 
resident  and  travelling  foreigners.  It 
is  impossible  to  write  the  shortest  ac- 
count of  Tokyo  life  without  adding 
some  word  of  delighted  remembrance 
of  the  hours  spent  in  this  home  of  old 
Japan. 

Of  the  intense  nationalist  spirit  of  the 
Japanese — the  yamato  damashi  —  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  other  than  terms 
of  admiration.  "  Japan  for  the  Jap- 
anese," is  a  sentiment  which  cannot 
fail  to  appeal  to  an  Englishman,  for 
through  the  pages  of  his  own  history 
the  cry  of  "  England  for  the  English  " 
is  written  in  large  enough  characters. 
But  in  Japan  the  nationalist  cry  is  re- 
sponsible for  as  much  evil  as  good.  It 
goads  young  blood  to  do  things  which, 
if  they  had  not  occasionally  a  very  seri- 
ous side,  would  be  laughable  for  the 
very  folly  of  them.  In  the  abstract, 
however,  it  is  a  feeling  of  the  highest 
order,  and  it  will  bring  Japan  through 
troublous  times  with  safety.  Very 
troublesome  times  indeed  seem  to  be 
ahead  of  her.  Work  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude  has  to  be  accomplished,  and 
with  a  newly  instituted  Parliament, 
much,  everything  indeed,  depends  on 
the  discretion  and  tact  of  the  ministers. 
But  the  immediate  trouble  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  the  young  officials  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  are  necessarily 
the  future  ministers.  The  offices  they 
now  fill  even  are  far  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity and  their  years,  offices  which 
with  us  are  filled  by  men  only  when 
they  have  reached  their  ripest  years  of 
discretion  and  experience  ;  and  with 
the  work  they  undertake  it  is  just  the 
same.  The  translation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  unfortunately  a  case  in  point. 
It  was  entrusted  by  its  distinguished 
author,  Count  Ito,  to  a  secretary  who 
considered  his  not  inconsiderable  knowl- 
edge of  English  sufficient  for  him  to 
execute  the  delicate  and  difficult  task 
unaided.  The  result  was  the  inevitable  : 
a  translation  full  of  grammatical  blun- 
ders, some  of  the  articles  being  couched 
in  mysterious  language,   such    as   the 


White  King's  advisers  in  Looking-glass 
kingdom  might  have  been  proud  of. 
And  here  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
this  nationalist  spirit.  If  this  unfortu- 
nate translation  of  the  Constitution  is 
criticised,  the  ready  answer  of  youthful 
officials  of  to-day  is  —  so  great  is  the 
change  from  three  years  ago  :  "  Well, 
it  does  not  much  matter.  Our  Consti- 
tution is  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  for- 
eigners. What  has  been  done  for  the 
foreigner  is  quite  sufficient.  Japan  is 
for  the  Japanese."  This  is  the  end  of 
all  the  ink  and  gold  dust  and  stout 
paper  which  were  consumed  in  the 
printing. 

The  influence  of  this  yamato  damashi 
is  observable  at  all  sorts  of  odd  and  cu- 
rious times.  A  luckless  member  of  the 
Diet  who  ventured,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  its  first  session,  to  cite  a  precedent 
from  the  proceedings  of  a  foreign  Par- 
liament, had  to  bring  his  speech  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  Another  ventured, 
in  arguing  against  a  measure,  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  might  be  so  irritating 
as  to  bring  about  in  Japan  a  state  of 
things  as  bad  as  the  French  Revolution. 
He  provoked  a  howl  of  righteous  indig- 
nation ;  it  was  an  insult  to  the  majesty 
of  the  emperor  to  think  of  so  invidious 
a  comparison,  much  more  so  to  give  the 
thought  words. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  result 
of  this  perfervid  spirit  is  the  difficulty  it 
has  produced  in  connection  with  the 
educational  problem  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  terrible  business  to  know  "  what  to 
do  with  our  sons  "  in  Japan.  Many  of 
the  professions  necessary  to  old  Japan 
have  ceased  to  be  lucrative  ;  the  educa- 
tional system  is  growing  apace  ;  hun- 
dreds of  lads  are  sent  out  into  the  world 
with  a  smattering  of  education,  who 
have  been  tempted  by  curiosity  to  begin 
the  Western  course,  but  who  have  had 
no  capacity,  or  no  diligence,  or  no 
money  to  complete  it.  Even  for  those 
who  do  complete  it  the  new  professions 
do  not  offer  much  encouragement,  for 
they  have  not  yet  got  into  full  working 
order,  and  are  not  necessary  to  the 
whole  community.  But  those  who  do 
not  go  on  to  this  end  have  only  reached 
the  danger  point  of  learning  and  are  not 
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likely  to  get  away  from  it.  They  do  not 
think  much  of  the  little  shop  which  has 
been  their  home.  The  worship  of  the 
ancestors  who  have  gone  before  them 
has  become  irksome  ;  the  ancestors  who 
remain  quietly  passing  their  days  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  mats,  or  warming  their 
feeble  hands  over  the  fire-box,  are  very 
much  in  the  way,  and  of  course  are 
much  too  ignorant  to  take  any  interest 
in  what  new  Japan  thinks  and  does. 
Dull  discontent  takes  possession  of 
them,  and  the  lads  become  idle,  listless 
vagabonds.  On  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  national  spirit  descends  ;  and 
out  of  this  curious  material  it  has  fabri- 
cated a  new  profession  —  the  redressing 
of  wrongs.  The  redresser  of  wrongs 
is  called  a  soshi  ;  the  wrongs  redressed 
are  everything  in  general,  national  or 
international,  political  or  social ;  the 
persons  affected  in  the  redressing,  Jap- 
anese and  foreigners  alike.  A  foreigner 
happens  to  be  standing  by  when  the 
empress  dowager's  procession  is  passing 
along  the  streets.  He  has  not  taken  off 
his  hat  sufficiently  promptly  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  lancers  in  the 
escort,  who  thereupon  knocks  it  off  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  lance.  Suitable 
apologies  are  offered,  an  officer  of  the 
regiment  calls  on  the  justly  offended 
foreigner,  and  the  whole  matter  might 
have  ended  there.  But  the  incident  is 
too  much  for  the  unstable  brain  of  a 
soshi,  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
lost.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  him  that 
the  lancer  was  in  the  wrong,  that  the 
insult  was  not  to  the  majesty  of  the  im- 
perial house,  but,  contrariwise,  to  the 
assaulted  English  gentleman  ;  he  must 
inquire  into  the  matter.  And  inquire 
he  does,  with  much  uncouth  bluster, 
and  attendant  friends,  armed,  if  not 
with  swords  and  bludgeons,  at  least, 
like  Simon  Tappertit,  with  very  boister- 
ous words  and  terrifying  demeanor. 

Is  it  rumored  that  a  hitch  has  occurred 
in  the  treaty  revision  negotiations,  owing 
to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
foreign  powers,  a  soshi  pays  a  visit  to 
its  representative  at  the  Legation  to 
ask  him  what  he  means  by  it.  He  sees 
a  fair-spoken  secretary  ;  he  obtains  an 
interview  of  some  sort ;  and  if  he  hears 


the  laugh  in  the  sleeve  there  is  balm  for 
wounded  pride  in  the  glowing  reports 
which  will  appear  in  the  Japanese  news- 
papers. Or  does  the  report  gain  ground 
that  the  Japanese  ministers  are  giving 
way  too  much  to  the  foreign  demands, 
the  Foreign  Office  must  be  visited  and 
gentle  hints  thrown  out  that  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  must  not  be  so  tampered 
with.  Does  a  member  of  the  Diet  sup- 
port too  zealously  a  government  meas- 
ure—  though  this  is  by  no  means  an 
essential  —  of  which  the  soshi,  as  a 
body  representing  the  people,  disap- 
prove, he  will  receive  a  visit  at  his 
house,  or  hotel,  by  a  selected  band  who 
come  to  know  the  reason  why.  If  it  is 
not  a  member,  but  a  party  that  opposes, 
the  duty  of  these  patriots  will  be  to 
visit  and  disperse,  by  force  of  arms  and 
legs,  chairs,  tables,  and  other  handy 
weapons  of  offence,  any  meetings  which 
the  party  may  venture  to  hold.  And  so 
it  is  through  the  whole  of  Japanese 
public  life,  the  soshi  takes  his  unbidden 
share.  And  what  about  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law?  It  is  very  strong,  very 
potent,  and  very  dexterously  wielded. 
The  system  of  police  is  very  efficient ; 
it  is  so  omniscient  that  every  member 
of  this  very  numerous  band  is  known  by 
name ;  it  is  so  omnipresent  that  his 
whereabouts  at  any  given  moment  is 
also  known.  A  certain  amount  Of  lati- 
tude is  allowed  them,  but  the  moment 
there  is  real  danger  in  the  air,  a  law, 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Peace  Preser- 
vation Kegulations,"  is  put  into  force. 
Without  warning  a  notice  is  issued  that 
all  soshi  are  to  leave  Tokyo  and  to  keep 
outside  a  certain  radius  for  a  given  time. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  city 
is  swept  of  this  turbulent  community. 
Before  I  left  Tokyo  last  year  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  budget  had  provoked  a 
great  deal  of  angry  feeling  among  the 
opponents  of  the  government ;  the 
soshi  had  begun  to  swarm,  and  had 
commenced  their  domiciliary  visits  ;  one 
or  two  arrests  only  had  been  made,  and 
swords  had  been  found  on  the  persons 
of  the  prisoners  (in  one  case  it  was  only 
a  wooden  one  ;  but  then  the  soshi  loves 
a  mild  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  author- 
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ities,  like  his  law-despising  brother  all 
the  world  over)  ;  the  air  was  full  of 
angry  sounds  ;  crowds  of  a  very  mixed 
description  assembled  outside  the 
Houses  of  the  Diet ;  the  papers  con- 
tained daily  paragraphs  headed,  "  The 
Soshi  Again  ; "  suddenly  the  edict  was 
promulgated  by  the  chief  of  the  police, 
the  "  Peace  Preservation  Eegulations  " 
were  again  in  force,  the  notice  to  quit 
was  given.  The  scene  outside  the 
Parliament  that  night  was  intensely 
dramatic.  The  streets,  and  a  parade- 
ground  adjoining  the  buildings,  swarmed 
with  policemen  ;  their  red  and  white 
lanterns,  glowing  like  globes  of  fire 
among  the  crowd,  illuminated  an  in- 
tensely dark  night.  As  the  people 
moved  the  lanterns  moved,  and  the 
scabbards  of  the  swords  clinked  against 
the  policemen's  boots  ;  the  foot-passen- 
gers as  they  passed  were  silently  exam- 
ined, the  lantern  being  raised  close 
to  their  faces ;  every  jinrikisha  was 
stopped,  the  passengers  requested  po- 
litely to  get  out ;  every  bundle  was 
rigidly  scrutinized.  Long  before  mid- 
night the  streets  were  empty,  the  lan- 
terns were  blown  out,  and  the  next 
morning  we  knew  that  the  soshi  had  all 
been  packed  about  their  business,  and 
quiet  reigned  again  in  the  city.  Parlia- 
ment received  that  night  an  object  les- 
son at  the  hands  of  the  government 
which  it  is  not  likely  to  forget.  The 
regulations  had  on  their  first  intro- 
duction three  years  previously,  been 
subjected  to  very  vigorous  criticism, 
criticism  of  the  sort  with  which  we  are 
perfectly  familiar  ;  "  the  government 
had  assumed  too  much  power  :  "  "lib- 
erty of  the  subject ;  "  "  coercion,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  In  December  the 
Diet  had  passed  a  bill  repealing  them, 
but  some  delay  had  occurred  in  getting 
the  imperial  sanction.  In  January  the 
government  had  still  power  to  put  the 
obnoxious  regulations  in  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  body  which  had  done 
its  best  to  repeal  them. 

He  is  a  useful  person,  this  soshi  ;  not 
exactly  a  Socialist,  nor  yet  a  Democrat, 
nor  yet  a  Nihilist,  but  a  strange  and 
troublesome  compound  of  them  all. 
He  is  beginning  to  attach  himself  to  the 


different  political  parties  and  organiza- 
tions which  abound  in  Japan  ;  and 
rumor  says  that  the  attachment  is  ac- 
cepted under  the  rose  by  those  who 
hold  the  party  strings. 

I  have  spoken  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day,  because 
the  future  of  the  country  lies  so  much 
in  their  hands.  It  would  be  ungracious 
not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  older  men 
who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
many  days  of  arduous  work  in  bring- 
ing about  the  present  state  of  things. 
Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  owe  their  offi- 
cial position  to  a  capacity  for  affairs 
exhibited  in  more  stirring  times  ;  they 
still  are  men  of  light  and  leading. 
Judged  even  by  our  own  standards  many 
of  them  are  men  of  great  capacity  ;  in 
their  knowledge  of  their  own  country 
and  its  needs,  of  the  remedies  suitable 
to  the  grievances  of  the  people,  they 
long  ago  established  their  claim  to  be 
considered  statesmen.  But  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  constitutional  government 
some  mistakes  cannot  fail  to  be  made. 
Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the 
Constitution  itself  ;  one,  who  doubtless 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  though 
the  knowledge  is  not  very  apparent,  has 
said  that  it  takes  away  with  one  hand 
what  it  gives  with  the  other,  a  broadly 
vague  statement  to  be  put  on  a  par  with 
many  other  glib  strictures  on  the  Jap- 
anese government.  Prankly  it  is  not 
the  last  word  of  the  science  of  constitu- 
tion-making. But  there  was  no  need 
that  it  should  be.  "When  the  case  is 
viewed  dispassionately,  when,  speaking 
very  literally,  all  things  are  considered, 
it  is  a  gracious  and  liberal  charter  to 
the  people,  and  a  grant  of  electoral  priv- 
ileges of  which  both  sovereign  and  peo- 
ple may  well  be  proud.  It  is  said  in 
the  same  breath  that  "  the  people  are 
not  ready  for  representative  govern- 
ment," that  is  for  enfranchisement; 
and  also  that  "the  qualification  is  ab- 
surdly high."  The  one  criticism  answers 
the  other.  Those  to  whom  the  fran- 
chise has  been  given  are  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  exercise  it.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes,  in  my  judgment,  has  been 
made  in  the  creation  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  at  least,  from  an  English  point  of 
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view  its  advisory  powers  are  far  too 
large,  and  enable  an  energetic  president 
of  the  Council  to  wedge  himself  in  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  sover- 
eign. By  some  curious  and,  I  think, 
ill-considered  arrangement,  the  Council 
is  the  advisory  body  to  the  emperor  on 
all  matters,  even  on  giving  his  consent 
to  a  government  measure. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  plunge  into  the 
deep  waters  of  constitution-making  and 
criticising  ;  what  is  done  is  done,  and 
the  question  is  whether  it  will  work 
smoothly.  To  those  who  take  some 
interest  in  Eastern  affairs,  and  who  fol- 
low such  news  as  the  papers  condescend 
to  give  us,  the  recent  dissolution  of  the 
Diet  seems  to  give  a  negative  answer. 
But  after  all  it  was  an  appeal  from  the 
government  to  the  people.  Long  con- 
tinued opposition  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
government  measures  rendered  the  step 
imperative.  With  a  government  out- 
side the  Parliament,  it  was  obviously 
the  only  course  ;  and  indeed  there  were 
many  good  Bismarckian  precedents  to 
guide  the  ministers  in  deciding  to  act  as 
vigorously  as  they  did. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  lawyer  to  write 
of  new  Japan  without  saying  some- 
thing of  the  law,  or  at  least  of  its  ad- 
ministration. In  the  drafting  of  the 
criminal,  civil,  commercial,  and  proced- 
ure codes,  the  existence  of  which  on 
European  models  is  a  sine  qua  non  to 
the  revision  of  the  treaties,  Japan  has 
had  the  advice  of  expert  lawyers  of 
many  nations.  English  influence  is 
less  marked  in  the  codes,  however,  than 
in  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  pro- 
mulgated with  the  Constitution.  In  the 
judicial  system  the  French  principles 
predominate  ;  but  in  the  training  of 
lawyers  in  Japan  itself  the  English  in- 
fluence is  very  marked.  The  study  of 
English  case-law  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  be  called  to 
the  Japanese  bench.  This,  however, 
concerns  itself  with  the  remote  future. 
The  supply  of  judges  for  the  immediate 
future  is,  however,  well  maintained  by 
the  numbers  of  young  men  who  are 
studying  law  in  Europe  and  America. 
Both  in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in 


the  United  States,  examiners  have,  I 
believe,  been  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
which  their  questions  have  been  tackled. 
As  for  the  present  race  of  judges,  I  have 
found  uprightness,  integrity,  together 
with  legal  knowledge  and  acumen,  to  be 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  them. 
The  existence  of  the  last  qualification, 
indeed,  was  brought  very  prominently 
to  the  front  recently,  by  the  way  in 
which  the  judges,  both  of  first  instance 
and  in  appeal,  addressed  themselves  to 
the  case  of  one  Philippe,  a  Greek  trader 
in  Yokohama.  There  is  no  exterritorial 
treaty  between  Greece  and  Japan,  and 
those  learned  in  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion may  well  imagine  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  questions  which  arose  for 
solution. 

The  question  of  the  judges  is  so  vital 
to  Japan  that  I  have  ventured  to  dwell 
on  it  at  some  length.  Everybody 
knows,  I  suppose,  that  that  ubiquitous 
person,  the  British  merchant,  objects  to 
the  proposal  that  he  should  come  under 
Japanese  jurisdiction.  I  have  been 
often  taken  to  task  for  holding  or,  per- 
haps, expressing  a  contrary  opinion.  I 
will  again  avoid  contentious  subjects  ; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
his  argument  from  the  particular  to  the 
general  appears  to  be  ill-founded  ;  that 
his  premiss  is  right  and  his  conclusion 
wrong.  The  commercial  morality  of 
the  Japanese  merchant  is  not  particu- 
larly high  ;  Japanese  themselves  admit 
that  at  the  treaty  ports  it  is  particularly 
low.  A  witty  Chinaman  thus  abbre- 
viated the  new  commercial  code  :  "  On 
entering  into  a  contract  —  daijobu  — 
'  assuredly  it  shall  be  performed  ; '  on 
performing  the  same  —  shikata  ga  nai  — 
'  it  can't  be  helped.'  "  With  this  esti- 
mate the  British  merchant  cordially 
agrees  ;  this  forms  his  main  argument. 
And  his  general  conclusion  is,  "  There- 
fore the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
Japan  can  be  trusted  to  administer  the 
law  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  foreigners." 
I  think  myself  that  this  is  a  non  sequitur. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question  I  am 
tempted  to  note  that  extraordinary 
decision  of  the  American  Consular  Court 
in  a  recent  murder  case,  which  con- 
verted a  husband's  shooting  of  his  wife's 
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seducer,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  into  excus- 
able homicide.  The  court  consisted  of 
the  consul  and  assessors,  and  not  of  the 
consul  and  a  jury. 

From  law  to  art  is  a  far  cry.  "  New 
Japan"  has  an  art-school  of  her  own. 
The  art- world  of  Japan  is,  like  an- 
cient Gaul,  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  old  school  struggles  still  to  preserve 
and  pass  on  the  traditions  of  what  may 
be  called  pure  Japanese  art.  Yery 
noteworthy  traditions  these  were  ;  but 
though  the  patrons  fight  very  zealously, 
and  not  quite  fairly,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
for  them,  the  professors  are  few  and 
many  of  them  feeble.  What  the  auc- 
tioneers would  call  the  "Japanese 
taste "  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  demands 
which  the  West  makes  of  the  export 
trader.  Yet  the  best  of  the  modern 
masters  seek  to  loosen  the  traditions 
from  their  old  inflexibility.  Yery 
charming  work  this  middle  school  pro- 
duces ;  the  traces  of  the  Western  influ- 
ence are  distinctly  visible,  and  it  is  here 
at  its  best ;  there  is  more  modelling  of 
surfaces,  more  filling  up  of  the  blank 
spaces  on  the  silk  than  Japanese  tradi- 
tion warrants  ;  but  the  spirit  of  old 
Japan  is  there  still,  and  the  waving  of 
the  bamboo,  the  flight  of  the  birds,  have 
lost  none  of  their  old  vitality  and  charm. 

But  besides  these  there  is  the  new 
school,  which  paints  on  primed  canvas 
"in  oil,"  which,  in  fact,  devotes  itself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  "  Western  taste." 
The  mere  mention  of  these  simple  facts 
gives  opportunity  to  the  scoffer ;  and 
yet  there  is  not  much  room  for  him 
yet.  There  is  no  "  school "  as  such  ;  it 
is  a  band  of  young  men  who  have  learnt 
the  methods  of  our  art ;  some  in  En- 
gland, some  in  France,  some  in  Ger- 
many, with  results  easy  to  be  imagined. 
The  work  is  surprisingly  good,  "  con- 
sidering ;  "  that  is  to  say,  considering 
that  one  is  forced  to  look  at  it  in  the 
mass,  and  as  the  product  of  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  young  Japan  ;  consider- 
ing that  it  has  cut  itself  absolutely  adrift 
from  the  ancestral  canons  ;  considering 
—  chief  of  all  considerations  —  that  it 
has  had  barely  ten  years  in  which  to 
attain  to  even  moderate  excellence  ;  and 


the  result,  in  sober  seriousness,  is  excel- 
lent. Yet  even  this,  as  all  things  else 
in  this  stage  of  transition,  has  a  plain- 
tively comic  side.  Among  the  Japan- 
ese, as  yet,  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  such  pictures  "  framed  and  glazed." 
They  are  big,  and  are  not  sold,  they  take 
up  too  much  room  in  the  small  house, 
and  too  much  money  from  the  small 
income,  and  till  they  are  sold  there  is 
neither  room  nor  money  to  paint  an- 
other. 

New  Japan,  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
advantages, of  which  the  small  house 
and  the  small  income  are  not  the  least, 
has  many  advantages.  She  can  begin 
the  race  at  the  point  where  she  finds  us. 
When  she  decides  to  leave  off  the  dips 
which  gave  the  last  generation  so  sparse 
an  illumination,  what  need  for  her  to 
go  through  all  the  stages  of  progress 
which  gave  us  light,  more  light  ;  can- 
dles of  many  degrees  of  hardness,  lamps 
built  on  a  dozen  different  mechanical 
principles,  gas  even,  with  all  the  patent 
burners  and  illuminators,  all  can  be 
ignored  ;  she  can  go  straight  to  electric- 
ity ;  the  latest  Edisonian  improvements 
were  ready  for  her,  and  she  took  them, 
setting  them  in  her  tiny  shops  long  be- 
fore our  palaces  had  been  adapted  to 
their  use.  And  so  it  has  been  with  the 
works  of  science  which  she  has  adapted 
and  translated  for  her  own  use  ;  with 
no  prejudices  to  overcome,  she  could 
adopt  the  latest  conclusion  without  a 
murmur  and  without  regret.  A  curious 
trait  this  desire  for  the  latest  novelty 
has  engendered  in  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  modern  Japan  ;  the  for- 
eigners in  the  service  must  be  changed 
at  frequent  intervals,  lest  they  grow 
rusty  and  out  of  touch  with  the  very 
last  development  of  the  Western  world. 
But  this  suggestion  has  found  no  wide 
support. 

In  her  translated  literature  she  has 
been  less  eager  of  novelty,  and  more 
desirous  to  adopt  the  standard  works  of 
the  West.  If  she  knows  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, and  Spencer  almost  by  heart,  so 
also  she  knows  of  Kobinson  Crusoe  and 
Friday,  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  all  the 
heroes  of  Western  old  romance.  There 
was  something,  perhaps,  specially  pleas- 
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ing  to  the  Japanese  mind  in  those  long- 
drawn,  much  particularized  stories, 
which  had  some  affinity  with  the  volumi- 
nous tales  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages  ;  those  stories 
which  occupied  volumes  by  the  dozen 
in  the  telling  ;  of  the  strife  between  the 
Heike'  and  Gengi  clans,  for  example,  in 
early  times  ;  of  the  forty-seven  loyal 
Ronins  in  later  days.  But  few  foreign- 
ers know  much  of  modern  Japanese 
literature  ;  their  affection  for  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  stops  there  ;  and 
those  who  have  read  tell  us  that  appre- 
ciation, except  in  rarest  instances,  is 
impossible.  There  is  something  so 
different  about  it  from  all  else  Japanese, 
even  from  the  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture. Prosy  narration  takes,  in  the 
novel,  the  place  of  the  sharp  philosophy 
of  the  proverb,  the  delicate  witticism, 
the  insinuating  double-meaning  of  the 
poem.  Sparkle  and  concision  give  way 
to  platitude  and  rigmarole. 

I  could  not  stay  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  hundred  Western  books  which  new 
Japan  has  found  best  to  translate.  I 
have  given  but  examples  of  them. 
Some  modern  novels  have  undergone 
the  same  sea-change,  figuring,  as  I 
hear,  in  much  strangely  transliterated 
idiom.  But  the  bookstall  has  come  to 
Japan  attendant  on  those  who  travel 
by  her  railways,  and  for  those  the 
Oriental  "yellow-back"  has  made  its 
appearance  duly  ;  and  the  price,  being 
low,  and  the  style  such  as  appeals  to 
travelling  folk,  they  can  scarcely  now 
be  numbered  for  their  multitude.  One 
who  knows  and,  I  verily  believe,  has 
read  it,  tells  us  that  the  hero  of  the 
most  popular  Japanese  novel  of  recent 
years  is  Epaminondas,  and  takes  the 
whole  field  of  Thebati  politics  for  its 
subject-matter ;  and  that  the  success 
was  so  great  that  the  author  did,  out 
of  the  proceeds,  the  grand  tour  of  the 
Japanese,  England,  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  built  himself  a  house  wherein 
to  rest  when  his  travels  brought  him 
back  to  the  sunshine  of  the  East.  This 
and  much  other  curious  matter  concern- 
ing Japanese  literature  is  set  out  for  us 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  "  Things  Japan- 
ese."    The  newspapers,  too,  have  not 


withstood  the  fascination  of  the  story 
enfeuilleton.  The  theatre  even  fails  to 
resist  the  march  of  events.  Every  form 
of  dramatic  entertainment  that  ever 
flourished  in  the  land  is,  it  is  true,  to  be 
seen  there  still,  from  the  old  Chinese 
Bugaku  dances  and  the  Japanese  San- 
gaku  and  JSTo,  down  to  the  modern 
theatre.  Symbolism  and  realism  flour- 
ish side  by  side  ;  and  both  of  them 
brought  to  a  pitch  which  is  truly  be- 
yond our  imagination.  But  at  one 
theatre  in  Tokyo  the  new  desires  of  the 
new  Japan  are  gratified.  The  stage 
management  provide  for  its  delight  sen- 
sational scenes  of  modern  life  in  the 
most  approved  London  manner.  On 
one  occasion,  after  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Spencer  to  Japan,  a  scene  was  intro- 
duced in  which  a  balloon  ascent,  fol- 
lowed by  a  parachute  descent,  were 
"  managed  "  in  most  successful  fashion, 
and  daily  gave  satisfaction  to  crowded 
audiences.  Also  in  the  city,  the  restau- 
rant is  almost  as  much  en  evidence  as  the 
tea-house  ;  the  beer-bottle  and  tumbler 
as  the  sake-  cask  and  cup.  And  new 
Japan  plays  billiards  —  pool  extraordi- 
narily well,  with  a  nervous  sangfroid 
altogether  remarkable  and  character- 
istic;  torompo  —  whist,  that  is — not 
quite  so  well,  the  sangfroid  in  this  case 
exercising  unduly  the  partners'  nerves  ; 
but  poker  admirably,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

New  Japan  has  not  yet  —  with  the 
exception  already  mentioned  —  forgot- 
ten the  politeness  of  Old  Japan.  The 
obeisance  is  still  as  profound  as  in  old 
days,  when  the  head  was  innocent  of 
felt  hats  ;  the  new  politeness  indeed  has 
invented  ways  of  dealing  with  this  un- 
couth encumbrance  during  the  moments 
of  an  interview  which  are  sacred  to 
courtesy.  The  bow  is  as  formal  and 
ceremonious  as  ever  it  was.  Of  these 
ceremonial  bows  the  literate  globe- 
trotter has  written  much,  deeming  them 
subservient,  too  humble  ;  yet  in  this  he 
is,  as  usual,  wrong.  He  will  consider  it 
as  though  a  six-foot  Western  giant  were 
to  bow  himself  and  "knock  his  head 
against  the  floor  ;  "  a  prostration  six- 
foot  deep,  no  patrician  were  worthy  of 
it ;  to  the  level  of  a  lady's  hand  is  the 
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deepest  a  Western  man  may  give.  Yet 
think,  these  men  of  Japan  and  the  little 
musumes,  they  sit  upon  the  floor  ;  that 
is  their  natural  posture,  and  they  bow 
from  that,  and  they  are  five  foot  noth- 
ing, something  less  ;  so  that  though 
they  do  indeed  touch  the  floor  in  their 
reverence  and  respect,  the  prostration 
is  but  two  feet  six  inches  deep  ;  and 
though  your  globe-trotter  thinks  the 
salutation  "grovelling,"  yet  it  is  not,  it 
is  only  the  obedience  paid  to  the  strict 
rules  of  bowing,  which  may  not  be  re- 
laxed—  no,  not  even  to  a  Western. 

F.  T.  Piggott. 

P.S.  —  There  has  been,  during  the 
last  two  months,  an  unusual  amount  of 
news  from  Japan,  some  of  it,  indeed,  of 
no  ordinary  character  ;  another  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Diet ;  a  prosecution  of  judges 
for  gambling  ;  the  return  of  Count  Ito 
to  the  office  of  minister-president,  and 
the  apparently  abrupt  termination  of 
Portuguese  exterritoriality.  This  last,  it 
needs  not  to  be  said,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  literal  meaning  of  the  tele- 
gram from  Yokohama  is  undoubtedly, 
as  the  press  has  very  readily  imagined, 
that  Japan  has  abruptly  rescinded  her 
treaty  with  Portugal.  With  news  from 
the  far  East  it  is  safer  to  wait  for  the 
mail  before  treating  it  as  historical  fact. 
There  is  another  possible  construction 
of  the  telegram,  in  which  something 
may  depend  on  the  recent  withdrawal, 
for  economical  reasons,  of  the  Portu- 
guese charge  d  'affaires.  Also  there  has 
been  a  quaint  letter  from  that  roving 
Times'  correspondent,  Mr.  Kudyard 
Kipling.  He  deals  with  new  Japan  in 
characteristic  fashion  and  language. 
The  criticism  itself,  however,  needs 
criticism,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
borrowing  a  word  from  his  own  letter, 
and  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  "  skittles." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
CARLYLE  AND  THE  "ROSE-GODDESS." 

"  Copie,  di  copie,  di  copie  !  "  ex- 
claims an  Italian  expert,  shaking  his 
head  at  the  confidence  with  which  his- 
torians of  the  younger  school  quote  the 
records  of  the  Escorial,  of  the  Vatican, 


as  if  every  paper  and  parchment  that 
bears  the  signature  or  superscription  of 
Gonzalo  Perez  or  the  Borgias  must  be  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  —  a  witness,  as 
it  were  on  oath,  to  questions 'of  circum- 
stance, date,  and  place.  If  the  archives 
of  the  State  contain  documents  copied 
from  the  copies  of  copies,  so  the  records 
of  that  unconscious  palimpsest,  the 
brain,  are  often  edited  and  re-edited 
until  the  final  picture  is  a  mere  ghost  of 
the  original  fact.  Many  of  the  visions 
and  voices  which  we  take  for  unchanged 
impressions  of  the  past  are  mere  mod- 
ern reminiscences  of  older  recollections 
of  earlier  remembrances  or  traditions  of 
events  and  persons. 

The  cautions  thus  suggested  must  hold 
for  the  tablets  of  the  memories  from 
which  the  following  narrative  has  been 
drawn.  The  statements  here  made  have , 
however,  been  carefully  tested  by  all 
available  means,  witnesses  have  been 
questioned  and  cross-questioned  with 
Socratic  rigor,  and  other  precautions 
taken  to  preserve  the  data  of  actual 
contemporaneous  knowledge  from  sub- 
sequent embellishment  and  mutilation. 

The  letters  and  "  Reminiscences  "  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  contain  minute  ac- 
counts of  his  acquaintanceship  with  the 
Stracheys  and  Bullers,  and  their  rela- 
tive, Miss  Kirkpatrick.  During  the  first 
London,  or  Irvingite,  period  of  his  life, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strachey,  my  father  and 
mother,  were,  with  the  Irvings  and 
Montagus,  his  principal  friends,  and  he 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  my  father's 
town  house,  as  well  as  at  his  country 
place  at  Shooter's  Hill,  near  Woolwich. 
The  Irving  chapter  of  the  "Reminis- 
cences "  has  a  portrait  of  "  Examiner" 
Strachey,  who  in  previous  years  had 
been  in  high  employment  in  Bengal, 
and  at  the  time  in  question  was  one  of 
the  examiners  of  correspondence  at  the 
East  India  House.  Carlyle  calls  him  a 
"genially  abrupt"  and  taciturn  utilita- 
rian, "willing  to  speak,  and  doing  it 
well,  in  an  ingenious  way,"  who  in- 
dulged at  times  in  "a  pretty  vein  of 
quiz,"  but,  "  beyond  all  things,  loved 
Chaucer  and  kept  reading  him."  He 
omits  one  feature  of  the  examiner's 
individuality,  which  specially  concerns 
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us  here.  Candide's  maxim,  "  II  faut 
cultiver  notre  jardin,"  was  my  father's 
guide  in  the  material  as  well  as  in  the 
mental  sense.  When  he  had  drafted 
his  despatches  to  Lord  Hastings  or  Lord 
Amherst,  and  analyzed  the  human  mind 
with  his  colleague,  the  elder  Mill,  and 
debated  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  with 
their  fellow  third  examiner,  Peacock, 
the  novelist,  it  was  his  dear  delight  to 
prune  and  water  his  roses.  The  results 
of  this  "scant  manuring"  were,  how- 
ever, indelibly  stamped  on  Carlyle 's 
memory,  for  he  calls  the  grounds  of 
Shooter's  Hill  "an  umbrageous  little 
park  with  roses,  gardens."  Other  allu- 
sions to  this  horticultural  speciality  of 
.  the  place  will  be  quoted  presently,  and 
I  hope  to  prove  that  the  examiner's 
maiden-blush,  cabbage,  and  dark  china 
roses  deserves  a  corner  in  literary  his- 
tory, if  not  by  the  side  of  the  mythical 
flowers  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  or  the 
Whites  and  the  Reds  of  the  immortal 
scene  of  the  civil  factions  in  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  at  any  rate  in  company  with 
"  the  roses  of  Bendemeer's  stream." 

Carlyle's  references,  of  whatever  date, 
to  the  mistress  of  Shooter's  Hill  are  in 
a  uniform  tone  of  veneration  and  affec- 
tion. On  her  death,  twenty-five  years 
after  these  times,  he  called  her,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  oldest  and  dearest  friend  of 
his  lifetime.  After  the  lapse  of  another 
period  of  almost  equal  length  he  spoke 
with  unabated  warmth  of  her  charms, 
faculties,  and  virtues.  His  matured 
opinion  of  my  mother  appears  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  "Reminis- 
cences," which  explains  how  Edward 
Irving  was  the  pivot  of  Carlyle's  inti- 
macy with  his  Shooter's  Hill  friends  :  — 

It  was  in  these  first  months  of  Hatton 
Garden  [Irving' s  first  chapel],  and  its  im- 
broglio of  affairs,  that  he  [Irving]  got  me 
appointed  tutor  and  intellectual  guide  and 
guardian  to  young  Charles  Buller  and  his 
boy  brother,  now  [1866]  Sir  Arthur  and  an 
elderly  ex-Indian  of  mark.  .  .  .  Irving' s 
preaching  had  attracted  Mrs.  Strachey,  wife 
of  a  well-known  Indian  official  of  Somerset- 
shire kindred  then  an  "examiner"  in  the 
India  House,  and  a  man  of  real  worth  ;  for, 
diverse  as  his  worth  and  ways  were  to  those 
of  his  beautiful,  enthusiastic,  and  still 
youngish  wife,    a    bright    creature,    given 


wholly  (though  there  lay  silent  in  her  a 
great  deal  of  fine  childlike  mirth  withal, 
and  of  innocent  secular  grace  and  gift)  to 
things  sacred  and  serious  —  emphatically 
what  the  Germans  call  a  Schone  Seele. 

Mrs.  Strachey  sympathized  with  the 
Hatton  Garden  "  Message  of  Salvation," 
but  she  did  not  participate  in  the  sub- 
sequent   Pentecost  of  the   Caledonian 
Chapel  when  the   building  echoed   to 
shrieks  of  "  Lall,  lall,  lall."     Hers  were 
the   mixed  motives   of  theological  and 
intellectual    curiosity    which    attracted 
half  London  to  the  prophet's  ministra- 
tions.    The   Scotch   miniature  painter, 
Robertson,  brought  Irving  to  her  house, 
where  he  met  her  sister,  Mrs.  Buller, 
who  had  been  known  in   Calcutta  as 
"  Titania,"  and  also  as  the  "Queen  of 
the   Ganges  ;"  "a  very  beautiful,  still 
very  witty,  graceful,  airy,  and  ingenu- 
ously intelligent  woman,"  says  Carlyle, 
"of    the   gossamer  kind."      Once    the 
preacher  protested  against  the  admira- 
tion  of  which  he  was   the  object,  and 
said,  pointing  to  an  infant  on  the  hearth- 
rug, "  I  know  a  young  man  in  Scotland 
who  is  as  superior  to  me  as  I  am  to  that 
child.      His    mind    is   like    a    kaleido- 
scope !  "     This  hint  was   followed  by 
the  despatch,  on  Irving's  recommenda- 
tion, of  the  par  nobile  fratrum,  Charles 
Buller  and  his   brother,  to  Edinburgh 
University,    where    the    kaleidoscopic 
genius,  who  was  none  other  than  Car- 
lyle, became  their  tutor.     He  was  highly 
appreciated  by  parents  and  pupils  alike, 
and  his  treatment  was  rather  that  of  a 
friend  than   a  pedagogue.     But  minor 
collisions  and  conflicts  arose,  and  it  fol- 
lowed, from  Carlyle's  intense  subjectiv- 
ity of  character,  that,  according  as  the 
tutorial  relationship  ran  in  a  smooth  or 
a  rough  groove,  his  estimates  of  Mrs. 
Buller  pointed  to  opposite  poles  of  the 
compass.     At  first  "  Titania  "  was  "  one 
of  the  most  fascinating,  refined  women 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  "  the  worthy  sister 
of  the  Schone  Seele  ;  and  he  said,  "  the 
people  treat  me  with  a  degree  of  respect 
which  I  do  not  deserve."     A  year  later, 
when  the  fairy  queen's  habits  and  cook- 
ery were  not  to  the  tutor's  taste,  and 
because   she  had  the  audacity  to  con- 
template a  residence  in  France,  she  was 
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metamorphosed  into  a  hard,  frivolous 
frump,  and  even  into  an  "  ancient 
dame,"  although  she  was  hardly  forty 
—  the  age  when,  in  Plato's  judgment, 
women  come  to  perfection  —  and  still 
in  full  possession  of  the  stately  beauty 
which  led  her  admirers  to  compare  her 
with  Madame  Recamier,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Buller  bore  a  certain  resemblance.  "  Ti- 
tania  "  became  "  light,  giddy,  vain,  and 
heartless,"  a  piece  of  worldliness  with 
"  fine  lady  ways,  crotchets,  and  ca- 
prices," and  "irresolute  and  foolish 
fluctuations,"  "a  sort  of  heathen,"  "  a 
fluttering  patroness  of  routs  and  op- 
eras," and,  in  fine,  a  member  of  the 
"  flaunting,  painting,  patching,  nervous, 
vaporing,  jiggling,  scolding  race  of 
mortals."  These  suggestions  of  "the 
vile  hag,  dyspepsia,"  are  strongly  dep- 
recated by  Mr.  Froude,  who  objects  that 
Mrs.  Buller  "probably  had  never 
flaunted,  painted,  or  patched  in  her 
life,"  and  remarks  that  only  a  woman 
of  her  high  discernment  and  forbearance 
would  have  tolerated  the  tutor's  strange 
humors  and  pretensions. 

The  Shooter's  Hill  family  included  a 
cousin  of  the  house,  Miss  Kirkpatrick, 
the  "dear  Kitty"  of  whom  the  letters 
and  "  Reminiscences  "  constantly  speak 
in  such  intimate,  caressing  language. 
Her  father  was  Colonel  Achilles  Kirk- 
patrick, who  was  resident  at  the  court 
of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  during  the  governor-generalship 
of  Lord  Wellesley.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Minister  Meer  Alum,  Colonel 
Achilles  weaned  the  nizam  from  his 
sympathies  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  brought 
him  into  alliance  with  the  British 
power,  and  effected  the  disbandment  of 
his  French  contingent.  Meer  Alum 
was  of  Persian  blood,  a  Barmecide,  a 
Saiad,  or  descendant  of  Mahomet,  and 
he  had  a  niece  named  Mehr-un-nissah. 
The  Begum  Nissah  was  married  to 
"The  Glory  of  Battle"  (by  this  appel- 
lation the  colonel  is  still  remembered  in 
Hyderabad),  and  one  of  their  children 
was  the  Miss  Kirkpatrick  here  in  ques- 
tion. Miss  Kirkpatrick's  wealth  was 
not  that  of  Ormuz,  but  her  surplus 
money  sufficed  for  the  gratification  of 
costly  whims,  and  it  was  her  pleasure  to 


expend  500Z.  on  Edward  Irving's  com- 
fort. Carlyle  remarks  that  "the  noble 
lady"  (Mrs.  Basil  Montagu)  "spread 
sofas"  for  the  preacher.  The  Shooter's 
Hill  cousins  did  more,  for  they  bought 
them.  Purchasing  upholstery  to  the 
said  amount,  they  installed  it  in  the 
preacher's  half-furnished  house  at 
Islington  during  the  absence  of  the 
occupiers,  who,  on  returning  from  a 
journey,  found  their  drawing-room  re- 
splendent with  inexplicable  elegancies  of 
damask  and  rosewood.  The  "benefi- 
cent fairies  "  were  quickly  unmasked, 
and  Irving's  gratitude  was  manifested 
by  a  gift  to  the  younger  lady,  to  which 
we  shall  revert  below.  The  mansion 
thus  beautified  was  shortly  afterwards 
the  scene  of  an  incident,  of  which  Car- 
lyle, writing  some  five-and-forty  years 
later,  gave  this  account :  — 

After  an  early  dinner  at  Irving's  house, 
there  drove  up  in  a  brave  carriage  a 
strangely  complexioned  young  lady,  with 
soft  brown  eyes  and  floods  of  bronze-red 
hair,  really  a  pretty  looking,  smiling,  and 
amiable,  though  most  foreign  bit  of  mag- 
nificence and  kindly  splendor,  whom  they 
welcomed  by  the  name  of  "  dear  Kitty"  — 
Kitty  Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Buller' s  cousin, 
or  half-cousin,  Mrs.  Strachey's  full  cousin, 
with  whom  she  lived. 

The  meeting  at  the  Irvings  paved 
the  way  for  an  invitation  to  Shooter's 
Hill,  which  Carlyle  visited  for  the  first 
time  in  the  prophet's  company. 

I  remember  [he  writes]  on  our  approach 
to  the  house,  the  effulgent  vision  of  "dear 
Kitty  "  busied  among  the  roses,  and  almost 
buried  under  them,  who,  on  sight  of  us, 
glided  hastily  in. 

The  full-length  likeness  of  the  Rose- 
goddess  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the 
"  Reminiscences  "  will  bear  comparison 
with  Goethe's  idyll  in  "Werther" 
of  Charlotte  cutting  the  bread  and  but- 
ter.   It  concludes  :  — 

Amiable,  affectionate,  graceful,  might  be 
called  attractive  (not  slim  enough  for  the 
title  "pretty,"  not  tall  enough  for  "beauti- 
ful ")  ;  had  something  low- voiced,  languidly 
harmonious  ;  placid,  sensuous,  loved  per- 
fumes, etc.  ;  a  half-Begum  in  short ;  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  semi-Oriental 
Englishwoman.      Still  lives,    near   Exeter 
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(the  prize  of  some  idle  ex-Captain  of  Se- 
poys), with  many  children,  whom  she 
watches  over  with  a  passionate  instinct. 

The  style  is  by  no  means,  as  Buffo n 
has  been  made  to  say,  the  necessary 
reflex  of  the  man  ;  and  Carlyle,  whose 
character  and  conversation,  as  Mr. 
Froude  justly  says,  were  entirely  free 
from  venom,  had  his  pen  full  of  it.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  written 
remark  on  "his  singular  dear"  Kitty's 
husband  would  never  have  passed  his 
lips.  The  said  ex-Sepoy  was  an  officer 
of  Lord  Anglesea's  crack  regiment,  the 
7th  Hussars,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and 
unusual  charm  of  personality,  by  whose 
side  the  half-Begum  attained  the  happi- 
ness and  harmony  of  life  which  was  not 
predestined  to  any  sharer  of  the  lot  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  —  facts  well  known  in 
Cheyne  Row. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  will  now  concern  us 
in  another  way.  On  the  death  of  my 
father,  not  long  posterior  to  these  trans- 
actions, the  family  migrated  to  Clifton. 
When  "Sartor  Resartus,"  which  was 
published  in  the  separate  form  in  1839, 
arrived  at  our  house,  the  volume  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  resident 
son,  by  whom,  after  some  ineffectual 
scrutiny  of  the  mysteries  of  Baphometic 
fire-baptism,  and  a  baffled  search  on  the 
map  of  Germany  for  Weissnichtwo  and 
Entepfuhl,  it  was  placed  on  the  maternal 
reading-table  without  further  comment. 
Having  herself  accomplished  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  "  Tailor  Patched,"  Mrs. 
Strachey  put  the  question  to  her  son  : 
"  Do  you  know  what  all  this  is  about  ?  " 
The  reply  being  in  the  negative,  she 
proceeded  to  expound  the  allusions  to 
places  and  persons  in  the  chapters  of 
Book II.,  entitled  "Pedagogy,"  "Get- 
ting under  Way,"  and  "Romance," 
which,  she  remarked,  were  as  plain  as 
noonday. 

The  dramatis  personce  of  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus "  are,  to  some  extent,  to  use  Car- 
lyle's  language,  "  clothes-horses,"  on 
which  the  new  symbolism  of  coats  and 
breeches  is  hung.  But  the  love  episode 
is  a  story  of  itself.  The  young  Dioge- 
nes Teufelsdrockh  formed  a  friendship 
with  Herr  Towgood,  or  Toughgut,  a 
young  man  of  quality  connected  with 


the  Counts  of  Zahdarm,  whose  castle 
stood  amidst  rich  foliage  and  rose  clus- 
ters on  umbrageous  1  aw ns .  By  the  Frau 
Grafin,  Excellenz,  Diogenes  was  invited 
to  an  "aesthetic  tea,"  at  which  he  met 
"the  Rose-goddess,"  Blumine,  who 
was  "  young,  hazel-eyed,  beautiful,  and 
some  one's  cousin  ;  "  also  the  dialectic 
marauder,  Philistine.  Between  Dioge- 
nes and  his  Aurora,  or  Morning-Star, 
blissful  bonds  were  soon  forged,  to  be 
ay  rapidly  dashed  asunder  by  superior 
order,  whereupon  their  lips  were  joined 
together,  more  majorum,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  and  Teufelsdrockh  was 
"  made  immortal  by  a  kiss." 

Carlyle  has  explained  that  Diogenes 
T.  is  a  type  of  his  youthful  self,  and 
that  Entepfuhl  is  his  native  village  of 
Ecclefechan.  A  clue  to  the  love  story 
he  has  not  furnished.  Mr.  Froude 
guesses  that  the  Rose-goddess  is  Mar- 
garet Gordon,  a  young  person  who 
squelched  Carlyle's  love  for  her  in  his 
schoolmaster  days  in  a  letter  which  is 
extant,  and  throws  more  light  on  his 
external  individuality  than  on  her  own. 
An  earlier  commentator  thought  other- 
wise :  "The  story  of  the  book,"  said 
Mrs.  Strachey  to  her  son,  "  is  as  plain  as 
a  pikestaff.  Teufelsdrockh  is  Thomas 
himself.  The  Zahdarms  are  your  uncle 
and  aunt  Buller.  Toughgut  is  young 
Charles  Buller.  Philistine  is  Irving. 
The  duenna  cousin  is  myself.  The  rose 
garden  is  our  garden  with  roses  at  Shoot- 
er's Hill,  and  the  Rose-goddess  is 
Kitty." 

The  identities  which  were  then  plain 
to  an  expert  with  my  mother's  peculiar 
personal  and  topographical  knowledge 
may  be  traced  now  by  any  one  who 
compares  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  with  the 
' '  Reminiscences . ' '  The  ' '  Waldschloss ' ' 
of  Graf  Zahdarm,  Excellenz,  is  a  pal- 
pable though  glorified  replica  of  Shoot- 
er's Hill. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it  as  of  old 
the  curlews  call 

—  that  is,  the  ancient  odor  of  roses  is 
there.  Examiner  Strachey's  house,  as 
was  seen  on  a  previous  page,  stood  in 
"an  umbrageous  little  park  with  rose 
gardens,"  and  on  Carlyle's  first  vision 
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of  "dear  Kitty"  she  was  "busied 
amongst  the  roses  and  almost  buried 
under  them."  According  to  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,"  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Zah- 
darms  stood  in  "umbrageous  lawns," 
in  propinquity  to  a  garden  house  hardly 
inferior  to  itself,  which  was  "  embowered 
amid  rich  foliage,  rose-clusters,  and  the 
hues  and  odors  of  a  thousand  flowers." 
The  characteristic  flower  is  as  plentiful 
as  it  was  on  the  nascent  Island  of 
Rhodes.  When  Blumine  appears  on  the 
scene  we  read  :  "  now  that  Rose-god- 
dess sits  in  the  same  circle  with  him." 
But  this  only  brings  us  within  the  pro- 
pylsea  of  our  edifice  of  truth.  As  Teu- 
felsdrockh's  ecstatic  condition  develops, 
the  Rose-goddess  grows  into  a  dawn 
myth.  We  read  in  "Sartor"  of  the 
"  many-tinted  radiant  Aurora  "  of  "  this 
fairest  of  orient  light  bringers,"  of  Blu- 
mine as  being  in  very  deed  "  a  Morning- 
Star,"  which  appellation  is  given  her 
more  than  once.  "  The  sentence  of 
this  Latin  is,"  to  quote  the  examiner's 
favorite  Chaucer,  that  Miss  Kirkpat- 
rick's  christian  names  were  Catherine 
Aurora  I 

That  Blumine  personified  Miss  Kirk- 
patrick  has  always  passed  in  the  family 
for  a  certainty,  requiring  no  more  dis- 
cussion than  the  belief  that  Kelson 
stands  on  the  column  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  To  myself,  my  cousin  said 
that  the  love  chapters  of  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus  "  were  Dichtung  unci  Wahrheit,  a 
mixture  of  poetry  and  prose  fact,  and 
she  once  observed  that  she  had  taken 
Tummus  to  task  on  the  subject  of  the 
final  gush,  remarking,  "  You  know  you 
were  never  'made  immortal'  in  that 
manner,"  whereupon  they  both  laughed 
"without  intervallums."  Mrs.  Phil- 
lipps,  who  survived  till  1890,  further 
said  that  the  words  in  "  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,"  where  Teufelsdrockh  is  "  ushered 
into  the  garden  house,  where  sat  the 
choicest  party  of  dames  and  cavaliers," 
exactly  described  the  circumstances  of 
Carlyle's  visit  to  Shooter's  Hill  with 
Irving,  when  he  saw  "  dear  Kitty  busied 
among  the  roses."  As  regards  the 
identification  of  Graf  Zahdarm,  it  should 
be  observed  that  in  the  lady's  copy  of 
"  Sartor"  there  stand,  in  her  handwrit- 


ing, the  words  "  Charles  Buller,  senior." 
Other  members  of  the  family  at  once 
recognized  the  father  in  the  humorous 
picture  of  the  count  in  the  Latin  epi- 
taph in  "  Sartor,"  and  the  son  in  the 
descriptions  of  Toughgut.  My  cousin 
used  to  mention  the  journey  detailed  in 
the  "  Reminiscences  "  which  she  made 
to  Paris  in  1824  with  Mr.  Strachey  and 
Carlyle.  While  in  the  French  capital 
Carlyle  had  other  human  interests  be- 
sides the  old  geometer  Lagrange  and 
Trismegistus  Laplace.  On  one  occasion 
he  exacted  from  "  Miss  Kitty  "  the  loan 
of  a  writing  apparatus,  which  he  was 
afterwards  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
restore  to  the  owner.  The  corpus  de- 
licti, an  oblong  rosewood  box,  with  a 
silver-topped  inkstand,  is  still  pre- 
served. This  was  probably  the  ink- 
stand into  which  Carlyle  dipped  his  pen 
when  he  favored  Miss  Welsh  with  the 
praises  of  her  rival,  which  drew  from 
her  this  sarcastic  recommendation  :  — 

There  is with  50,0007.  and  a  princely 

lineage  and  "never  was  out  of  humor  in 
her  life" — with  such  a  "  singularly  pleas- 
ing creature"  you  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
yourself  admirably  well  off. 

Our  Blumine  further  said  that  the  chap- 
ter in  "Sartor,"  "Everlasting  No," 
exactly  reproduced  certain  moods  of 
Carlyle's  temper  during  the  visit  to 
Paris.  Another  relic  of  that  period  is 
a  Petrarch  given  to  my  cousin  by  Ed- 
ward Irving.  On  the  title-page  is  the 
inscription  :  — 

To  my  dear  friend  and  bonofaotOF,  Cath- 
erine Aurora  Kirkpatrick. 

The  erasing  line  was  drawn  by  the 
lady's  hand,  and  the  date,  "  January 
12,  1825,"  is  her  addition.  A  gift  from 
her  to  Carlyle  was  a  present  which  he 
ascribes  to  Mrs.  Strachey,  "  the  most 
superb  writing-desk  I  have  ever  seen." 
Carlyle's  retrospective  opinion  of  the 
situation  at  Shooter's  Hill,  written  forty 
years  later,  deserves  notice  :  "  It  strikes 
me  now  more  than  it  did  then,  that  she 
(Mrs.  Strachey)  would  have  liked  to  see 
'  dear  Kitty  '  and  myself  together,  and 
continue  near  her,  both  of  us  through 
life."  This  passage  in  the  "  Reminis- 
cences "   drew    forth  a    strong    denial 
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from  Blumine.  Its  probability  may  be 
gauged  by  certain  remarks  in  Margaret 
Gordon's  above-quoted  letter  to  her  dis- 
missed suitor,  and  is  corrected  by  the 
hint  in  "  Sartor  Resartus "  that  the 
dissolution  of  Teufelsdrockh's  "love- 
mania  "  was  ordained  by  the  "  Duenna- 
Cousin."  The  actual  occurrences  called 
for  no  such  interventiou .  But,  looking 
to  the  rigidity  of  the  matrimonial  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  of  seventy 
years  ago,  there  is  no  risk  in  asserting 
that  if  the  adoration  paid  to  Blumine 
had  emerged  from  the  silent,  platonic 
shape,  Diogenes  would  actually  have 
heard  from  his  Rose-goddess  that  "  they 
were  to  meet  no  more." 

On  some  of  these  points  fresh  light 
has  been  lately  thrown  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  dolorous  novel  by  Carlyle,  en- 
titled "Wotton  Reinfred."  It  says 
little  for  the  depth  of  Grub  Street  ac- 
quaintance with  Carlyle' s  writings  that 
criticism  has  not  remarked  that  this 
story  is  the  protoplasm  from  which 
"Sartor  Resartus"  was  afterwards 
evolved.  The  transmutation  of  the  dull 
metal  of  Carlyle's  "first  manner"  into 
the  pure  gold  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  genius.  Compared  with  the 
heavens-messenger  Blumine,  radiant  as 
Sirius  or  Arcturus,  the  heroine  of  "  Wot- 
ton Reinfred "  is  but  a  "  pale  reflex 
from  Cynthia's  brow."  Still,  the  two 
ladies  are  one  and  the  same.  When 
Miss  Montagu  first  appears,  like  Blu- 
mine she  figures  as  Aurora.  "  And  she 
—  oh  fair  and  golden  as  the  dawn  she 
rose  upon  my  soul."  Some  crucial  ex- 
amples will  show  how  the  two  stories 
run  together  on  all-fours,  and  how  strik- 
ing is  the  identity  of  phrases,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs. 

"  Wotton  Reinfred  :  "  — 

Jane  Montagu  was  a  name  well  known 
to  him :  far  and  wide  its  fair  owner  was 
celebrated  for  her  graces  and  gifts  ;  herself 
also  he  had  seen  and  noted  ;  her  slim  dain- 
tiest form,  her  soft  sylph-like  movement, 
her  black  tresses  shading  a  face  so  gentle 
yet  so  ardent ;  but  all  this  he  had  noted 
only  as  a  beautiful  vision  which  he  himself 
had  scarcely  right  to  look  at,  for  her  sphere 
was  far  from  his  ;  as  yet  he  had  never  heard 


her  voice  or  hoped    that  he  should  ever 
speak  with  her. 

"  Sartor  Resartus  :  "  — 

Blumine' s  was  a  name  well  known  to 
him  ;  far  and  wide  was  the  fair  one  heard 
of,  for  her  gifts,  her  graces,  her  caprices. 
.  .  .  Herself  also  he  had  seen  in  public 
places  ;  that  light  yet  so  stately  form  ;  those 
dark  tresses,  shading  a  face  where  smiles 
and  sunlight  played  over  earnest  deeps  ;  but 
all  this  he  had  seen  only  as  a  magic  vision, 
for  him  inaccessible,  almost  with  reality. 
Her  sphere  was  too  far  from  his. 

The  skit  on  Irving  in  the  derived 
work  is  absurdly  serious  in  the  "  Grund- 
schrift,  where  the  quality  of  humor,  so 
conspicuous  in  "  Sartor,"  is,  to  use 
Carlyle's  phraseology,  "  fatally  defi- 
cient." 

"  Wotton  Reinfred  :  "  — 

A  vain  sophistical  young  man  was  afflict- 
ing the  party  with  much  slender  and,  in- 
deed, base  speculation  on  the  human  mind  ; 
this  he  resumed  after  the  pause  and  bustle 
of  the  new  arrival.  Wotton,  by  one  or  two 
Socratic  questions  in  his  happiest  style, 
contrived  to  silence  him  for  the  night.  The 
discomfiture  of  this  logical  marauder  was 
felt  and  even  hailed  as  a  benefit  by  every 
one  ;  but  sweeter  than  all  applauses  was  the 
glad  smile,  threatening  every  moment  to 
become  a  laugh,  and  the  kind,  thankful 
look  with  which  Jane  Montagu  repaid  the 
victor.  He  ventured  to  speak  to  her  ;  she 
answered  him  with  attention  ;  nay,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  were  a  tremor  in  her 
voice  ;  and  perhaps  she  thanked  the  dusk 
that  it  half  hid  her. 

"  Sartor  Resartus  :  "  — 

There  talked  one  "Philistine,"  who  was 
dominantly  pouring  forth  Philistinism.  .  .  . 
We  omit  the  series  of  Socratic,  or  rather 
Diogenic  utterances,  not  unhappy  in  their 
way,  whereby  the  monster,  persuaded  into 
silence,  seems  soon  after  to  have  with- 
drawn for  the  night.  Of  which  dialectical 
marauder  {writes  our  hero),  the  discom- 
fiture was  visibly  felt  as  a  benefit  by  most  ;j 
but  what  were  all  applauses  to  the  glad 
smile  threatening  every  moment  to  become 
a  laugh,  wherewith  Blumine  herself  repaid 
the  victor?  He  ventured  to  address  her, 
she  answered  with  attention  ;  nay,  what  if 
there  were  a  slight  tremor  in  that  silver 
voice  ;  what  if  the  red  glow  of  evening  were 
hiding  a  transient  blush  ? 
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As  in  "  Sartor,"  so  in  "  Wotton  Rein- 
fred,"  the  knot  of  the  intrigue  is  untied 
by  the  descent  of  an  unsympathizing 
female  relative  from  the  machine. 

"  Wotton  Reinfred  :  "  — 

Jane  Montagu  had  an  ancient  maiden 
aunt  :  .  .  .  the  old  lady  was  proud  and 
poor  ;  she  had  high  hopes  from  her  niece, 
and  in  her  meagre  hunger-bitten  philosophy 
Wotton' s  visits  had  from  the  first  been  but 
faintly  approved  of. 

"  Sartor  Resartus:  "  — 

He  even  appears  surprised  at  the  "  Du- 
enna cousin,"  whoever  she  may  have  been, 
in  whose  meagre  hunger-bitten  philosophy 
the  religion  of  young  hearts  was  from  the 
first  faintly  approved  of. 

These  words  are  followed  by  the  fa- 
mous reflection  that  a  Mrs.  Teufels- 
drockh  would  have  been  unable  to  afford 
to  assert  her  respectability  by  keeping  a 
gig  —  the  author's  first  symbolical  use 
of  that  vehicle,  which  he  employs  with 
such  extraordinary  effect  in  the  finale 
of  the  "  Diamond  Necklace."  This 
locus  classicus  has  no  equivalent  in 
"  Wotton  Reinf  red." 

After  such  specimens,  a  harmony  of 
the  respective  parting  scenes  would  be 
superfluous.  The  agreement  is  com- 
plete, except  that,  unlike  Diogenes  T., 
who  "was  made  immortal  by  a  kiss," 
"Wotton  Reinf  red  only  embraced  va- 
cuity. 

Toughgut's  post  in  the  finale  of  the 
older  story  is  filled  by  an  officer  who, 
however,  is  only  Miss  Montagu's  poten- 
tial husband.  The  "Reminiscences" 
speak  of  Miss  Kirkpatrick  as  becoming 
the  "prize  of  an  ex-Sepoy  captain." 
Here  is  the  equivalent  passage  in  the 
novel : — 

"Good  God!"  cried  Wotton,  starting 
from  his  seat,  and  pacing  hurriedly  over  the 
floor,  "  can  you  not  spare  me  ?  What  have 
I  to  do  with  Edmund  Walter  ?  The  tiger- 
ape  !"  cried  he,  stamping  on  the  ground, 
"with  his  body  and  shoulder  knots,  his 
smirks  and  fleers  !  A  gilt  outside,  and 
within  a  very  lazar-house  !  Gay  speeches, 
a  most  frolic  sunny  thing  ;  and  in  its  heart 
the  poison  of  asps  ! "  .  .  . 

By  and  by  came  reports  that  his  Jane  was 
to  be  wedded  —  wedded  to  Edmund  Walter, 
a  gay  young  man  of  rank,  a  soldier,  and, 


as  Wotton  rated  him,  a  debauchee,  but 
wealthy,  well-allied,  and  influential  in  the 
county. 

"Tiger-ape"  reads  very  like  "ex- 
Sepoy  captain  "  writ  large,  and  an  offi- 
cer of  the  7th  Hussars  with  his  busby 
and  aigrette  and  various  crimson  and 
gold  splendors  —  worth  5001.  as  he  stood 

—  might  well  have  posed  for  Edmund 
Walter. 

That "  Wotton  Reinf  red  "  was  in  hand 
in  1827  and  1828  we  know  from  Car- 
lyle's  correspondence  ;  like  Mr.  Froude, 
he  thought  it  "  went  wholly  to  the  fire." 
The  paragraph  just  quoted  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  finally  laid  aside 
before  1829. 

On  the  identities  above  traced  a  final 
remark  may  be  allowed.  In  1892  to 
have  sat  to  Carlyle  for  Blumine  may 
seem  a  scarcely  lower  honor  than  hav- 
ing been  the  original  of  Lotte,  or  the 
Maid  of  Athens.  While  men  of  culture 
now  rank  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  with  the 
great  masterpieces  of  European  prose, 
the  taste  of  that  day  dismissed  it  as 
"  damned  stuff  !  "  In  such  circum- 
stances, ambition  for  the  digito  mon- 
strari  could  have  spoken  with  no  force 
to  the  first  interpreters  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  Rose-goddess  and  her  attendant 
train. 

I  now  descend  to  a  time  within  the 
horizon  of  my  own  distinct  recollections 

—  viz.,  to  1842,  when  Carlyle  paid  us  a 
long-promised  visit  at  Clifton.  His  ar- 
rival was  preceded  by  a  correspondence 
between  Mrs.  Strachey  and  his  wife  on 
the  subject  of  his  wants  and  habits.  To 
the  question,  "  How  was  he  to  be  made 
comfortable  ? "  Mrs.  Carlyle  replied, 
that  "  she  had  never  been  able  to  find 
out  that,  and  could  only  say,  as  his  own 
mother  did,  '  he's  gey  hard  to  deal 
with;'"  he  must  smoke  a  long  clay 
pipe  after  breakfast,  and  that  not  in  the 
garden  but  in  the  house.  And  then  a 
question  —  poultry  were  to  him  anath- 
ema maranatha  —  had  we  any -cocks  and 
hens?  No  "demon-fowls"  existed, 
and  the  tobacco  problem  received  a 
suitable  solution.  Amongst  the  pro- 
pensities of  my  youth  were  conjuring, 
the  use  (or  misuse)  of  model  machines, 
and  chemistry,   the  latter   mainly    di- 
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rected  to  the  generation  of  the  more 
fetid  and  explosive  elements  and  com- 
pounds, on  which  account  a  room  had 
been  set  apart  for  my  pursuits.  On  the 
day  succeeding  Carlyle 's  arrival  he  was 
conducted  after  breakfast  into  this 
temple  of  science,  where,  after  lighting 
his  long  clay,  he  attended  with  due 
reverence  to  an  exposition  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  substances  and  apparatus 
before  him.  He  was  next  required  to 
undergo  a  lecture  on  the  first  principles 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  electrotype  (then  a 
novelty),  which  was  followed  by  the 
production  of  chlorine,  or  some  other 
equally  deleterious  gas  or  mixture. 
The  capital  display  of  the  sitting  was 
an  exhibition  of  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter's rotatory  glass  steam-engine,  con- 
ducted with  such  vigor  as  nearly  to  end 
the  existence,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  eye- 
sight of  the  sage  of  Chelsea.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  great  a  man  called  for  extra 
stoking  ;  the  result  was  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester's  engine,  being  unable 
to  emit  its  steam  in  sufficient  quantity, 
exploded  with  a  fearful  crash,  the  boiler 
bursting  in  Carlyle 's  face,  which  was 
spurted  over  with  the  steam  and  boiling 
water,  and  bombarded  with  a  shower  of 
broken  glass.  Happily,  it  was  not  my 
destiny  to  play  the  part  of  a  modern 
dog  Diamond  by  depriving  mankind  of 
"Past  and  Present,"  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  Cromwell,  Sterling,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  so  that  no  mischief 
wus  done. 

In  his  hostess  Carlyle  had  a  conver- 
sationalist not  unworthy  of  his  steel, 
and  a  portion  of  the  "  solid  day  "  was 
consumed  by  them  in  protracted  talks. 
Though  not  a  Madame  Dacier,  her 
scholarship  enabled  her  to  read  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scripts  ;  mistress  of  French  and 
Italian,  she  was  now  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  German.  Her  intellectual 
horizon  was  of  large  extension,  and  on 
closing  her  favorite  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, a  "Calvin's  Institutes,"  or 
"Luther  on  the  Galatians,"  she  would 
soon  be  lost  in  Sismondi's  "Italian 
Republics,"  or  "The  Excursion,"  or 
"  Wilhelm  Meister,"   or   "  Jack  Shep- 


pard."  Carlyle's  beliefs  or  unbeliefs 
were  far  from  her.  In  his  religious 
phraseology,  she  saw  a  mere  apparatus 
of  decorative  language  —  a  vesture,  to 
speak  with  Teufelsdrockh,  of  words 
employed  in  their  "  non-natural "  sense. 
To  him  heaven  was  a  phase  of  human 
thought ;  prayer  a  silent  aspiration  of 
the  mind  ;  sin  an  infraction  of  the  eter- 
nal verities  of  the  universe.  How  did 
the  faith  of  Socrates  or  Cicero  differ 
from  that  ?  Carlyle  was  surpassed  by 
his  hostess  in  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  classics  of  theology.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  their  common 
friend  and  her  neighbor,  John  Sterling, 
with  whom,  on  the  terrace  that  joined 
their  houses,  she  often  debated  the  ar- 
cana of  reprobation  and  grace.  The 
intellectual  disagreements  of  the  hostess 
and  the  guest  extended  beyond  celestial 
topics  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  abnormal 
development  in  both  the  disputants  of 
that  useful  corrective  of  heat  in  argu- 
ment, the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  — 
which,  according  to  Carlyle,  is  "  very 
indispensable  to  man" — their  discus- 
sions were  never  acrimonious. 

Although  Carlyle  was  devoid  of  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities,  he  was  taken  to 
a  party  at  the  house  of  my  married  sis- 
ter, where,  despite  his  recorded  con- 
tempt for  the  portion  of  mankind  that 
listened  to  Paganini,  he  attended  with 
propriety  to  some  solos  executed  by  that 
great  violinist,  H.  C.  Cooper.  During 
the  pause  for  supper,  the  hero  of  the 
evening  was  buttonholed  by  a  local  cler- 
ical magnate,  whose  attitude  towards 
the  new  philosophy,  if  not  that  of  a 
proselyte  of  righteousness,  was  that  of 
a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  They  got  into 
a  warm  controversy  on  matters  of  faith, 
and  when  Carlyle  said,  "If  a  man's 
maker  bid  him  go  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
he  should  go,"  the  clergyman  asked, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  bottomless 
pit?"  the  answer  was:  "Sir,  I  mean 
the  pit  of  love  and  despair  ;  and  now, 
sir,  we  will  go  back  to  the  fiddlers." 
Saying  which  Carlyle  triumphantly  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room. 

Our  guest  was  more  impressed  by 
some  performances  of  my  own  of  the 
necromantic  order.     In  allusion  to  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  the  Houdin  or  Maskelyne 
of  the  day  had  styled  himself  "the 
Wizard  of  the  North  ;  "  an  appellation 
now  conferred  on  me  by  Carlyle,  in  sign 
of  his  approval  of  my  skill  as  conjurer. 
Some  time  after  this,  my  fulminating 
habits  having  subsided  in  favor  of  en- 
ergies of  a  literary  character,  which 
were  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the 
family  friend,  a  magazine  was  founded 
by  me  with  the  help  of  some  schoolfel- 
lows, and  I  usurped  the  functions  of 
editor.  By  a  special  vote  of  the  propri- 
etary, Carlyle' s  name  was  placed  on  the 
free  list,  and  copies  of  the  Totteridge 
Miscellany  were  duly  forwarded  to  Chel- 
sea. In  due  course  the  subjoined  ac- 
knowledgment was  received  by  me,  as 
the  Croker  or  Empson  concerned  :  — 

Chelsea  :  3  March,  1844. 

Dear  Little  Wizard,  —  I  have  received 
two  numbers  of  your  ingenious  periodical, 
the  second  of  them  this  morning,  and  have 
to  return  you  my  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions. I  find  it  a  very  handsome  enterprise 
this  of  yours,  and  cannot  but  think  you 
have  a  fair  augury  both  of  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  same.  It  will  be  new  satis- 
faction to  my  little  Wizard  of  the  North  to 
burn  off  his  fireworks  in  this  literary  form  ; 
may  he  prosper  with  them,  our  present  little 
Wizard,  as  he  used  to  do  when  they  con- 
sisted of  chemical  gases  and  such  like  ! 
We  all  know  with  what  dexterity  he  used  to 
go  off,  ever  at  the  right  moment,  and  with 
what  brilliancy  to  blaze,  in  that  latter 
department  —  astonishing  the  minds  of 
beholders.  The  like  good  speed  attend  him 
here.     Need  I  wish  him  better  ? 

With  many  kind  wishes  to  my  little 
wizard  friend,  and  his  periodical  literature, 
and  other  honest  achievements  and  im- 
provements, 

I  remain  (in  good  hopes  of  him), 
Most  sincerely  his, 
T.  Cablyle. 

Not  long  afterwards  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  calamity  which  caused  genu- 
ine grief  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle.  A 
brief  excursion  to  Naples  having  stimu- 
lated my  mother's  love  of  the  arts,  lit- 
erature, and  natural  beauties  of  Italy, 
she  decided  to  make  a  protracted  so- 
journ in  the  Peninsula,  but  was  attacked 
at  Perugia  by  an  illness  to  which  she 
succumbed.       Communication    of    this 
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mournful  event  was  made  by  my  sister's 
husband  to  Carlyle,  from  whom  the 
annexed  letter  of  condolence  was  re- 
ceived in  return  :  — 

Chelsea  :  7  December,  1846. 

I  receive  with  deep  sorrow,  as  you  may 
imagine,  your  melancholy  news  this  morn- 
ing. Your  noble  mother  now  gone  was  the 
first  friend  I  acquired  in  this  country,  was 
the  oldest  and  dearest  friend  I  anywhere 
had  in  the  world  ;  a  truer,  more  generous, 
or  higher  soul  I  have  never  known.  And 
now,  all  on  a  sudden,  she  is  snatched  away, 
I  am  to  see  her  face  no  more,  to  hear  her 
kind  voice,  or  commune  with  her  noble 
heart  no  more. 

In  such  cases  words  are  very  vain  ;  nor 
will  I  add  any.  I  desire  to  offer  an  affec- 
tionate sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hare,  in  this  her 
great  distress  :  let  her  live  worthy  of  such  a 
mother.  There  is  no  other  consolation  but 
what  lies  in  that  direction. 

With  many  thoughts  which  it  would  be 
profane  to  write  ;  with  remembrances  which 
will  not  quit  me  while  I  live,  I  remain  with 
true  participation, 

Yours  faithfully  always, 
T.  Carlyle. 

Were  other  evidence  wanting,  this 
touching  letter  would  be  testimony 
enough  to  the  depth  of  Carlyle 's  regard 
for  his  "oldest  and  dearest  friend." 
The  Mentone  memoirs  of  1867  thus 
summarize  her  character  :  — 

To  this  day,  long  years  after  her  death,  I 
regard  her  as  a  singular  pearl  of  a  woman  ; 
pure  as  dew,  yet  full  of  love  ;  incapable  of 
inveracity  to  herself  or  others. 

In  such  terms  he  always  spoke  of  her 
to  the  last,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
in  the  friendship  which  united  her  and 
the  Chelsea  household  there  was  never 
"any  variableness  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing." 

During  an  educational  residence  in 
London  in  1848,  I  was  frequently  in 
Cheyne  Row.  In  Mrs.  Carlyle's  life- 
time, company  was  received  in  the  room 
on  the  ground  floor  facing  the  street.  A 
sofa  stood  in  front  of  the  windows,  on 
which,  when  there  was  "  aesthetic  tea," 
or  a  single  guest,  the  gnadige  Frau 
sat  behind  her  cups  and  saucers,  while 
her  husband  occupied  a  chair  between 
her  and  the  fire,  beyond  which,  and 
opposite  the  host's,   was  the  visitor's 
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place.    Adaptation  of  his  topics  to  his 
audience  was   not  Carlyle's   speciality, 
and  there  were  times  when  his  specula- 
tions and  language  were  too  transcen- 
dental to  be  understanded  of  immature 
youth.    The  intelligence  must,  however, 
have  been  dull,   indeed,  that  was  not 
struck  by  his  phenomenal  command  of 
words,  the  variety  and   aptness   of  his 
metaphors  and  illustrations,  and  by  the 
torrents  of  racy,  humorous  expression 
which    poured    from     his    lips.       Mr. 
Froude's   verdict  that  in  conversation 
Carlyle  was   No.   1,   and  no   one   else 
anywhere,   may  be  open  to    revision. 
His    impromptu    style  was,  doubtless, 
preferable   to  the  "  book-in-breeches," 
learnt-by-heart    manner    of    Macaulay. 
Still,  good  talk,  in  the  Johnsonian  sense, 
is  unconstrained  dialogue,  and  Carlyle's 
was   oratorical  monologue,    oracular  as 
the  voice  of  Delphi,  and  calculated  to 
suggest  meditation  rather  than  reply. 
After  an  evening  in  Cheyne  Kow,  Soc- 
rates  or    Frederick    the    Great    might 
have  said  :  "  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce 
n'est  pas  le  guerre."     Again,  his  voice, 
though  of  fair  baritone  resonance,  was 
hardly  majestic,  his  delivery  constantly 
sank   into   a   sing-song    recitative,  his 
obligate  laughter,  or  guffaw,  was  hearty, 
but  had  not  the  genuine  Homeric  ring, 
while  his   Border  twang  by  no  means 
suggested  to  a  Southron's  ear  the  tone 
of   "the  eternal  melodies."     The  flow 
of  reason  in  Cheyne  Kow  was  power- 
fully and  agreeably  stimulated  by  Mrs. 
Carlyle.     At  this  time,   if  there   were 
any  remains  of  the  beauty  with  which 
she  has  been  credited,  she  was  some- 
what worn  for  her  years,  was   always 
witty,  spoke  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
the  accent  of  Caledonia  stern  and  wild, 
had  great  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowl- 
edge, and  was  rated  by  some  who  had 
access  to  the  intellectual  queens  of  the 
London  society   of  the   time   as   "  the 
cleverest  of  all  the  clever  women. "    But 
she  did  not  carry  the  heavy  conversa- 
tional guns  which  Mrs.   Grote,  for  in- 
stance, would  sometimes  bring  to  bear, 
making  her  utterances  sound  like   the 
deliverances  of  wisdom  heard  in  some 
hoary  Grecian  temple.     Regard  for  her 
could  not  make  her  intimates  love  her 
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lap-dog,  a  fussy  sofa-pet  of  one  of  the 
mongrel  pre-fox-terrier  types,  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  obtruding  its  pres- 
ence in  ways  detrimental  to  conversa- 
tion and  to  the  visitor's  temper. 

The    revolutionary    events    of    1848 
were,  of  course,  the  frequent  subjects 
of  Carlyle's  talk.    With  the  "  oppressed 
nationalities"    of    the    period  he   had 
little   sympathy  ;   partial  exceptions  to 
his  indifference  had  a  personal  origin, 
and  were   owing    to  his   acquaintance 
with   Louis  Blanc,  Mazzini,  and  other 
refugees.     He  was  very  fond  of  making 
fun  of  Louis   Philippe    and  Monsieur 
Guizot,  as  the  ensuing  example  shows. 
He  mentioned  that  he  had  received  two 
hundred  letters  requesting  him  to  lecture 
on  this  or  that  subject   (subsequently, 
no    doubt,   to    the    course   on    heroes, 
which  was  his  fourth  experiment  of  the 
kind),  but  that  his  rule  was  to  decline, 
as  the  business  was  disagreeable,  and, 
in  England,  held  to  be  undignified.     He 
would,  however,  now  suggest  that  Guizot 
should  go  round  lecturing  on  Revolu- 
tion, showing  the  ex-king  on  the  plat- 
form as  a  kind  of  grand  experimental 
illustration   of  his   thesis.      Thackeray 
has  said  :  "Women  are  great  brutes  to 
each  other."    According  to  my  knowl- 
edge, historians  are  open  to  some  little 
reproach  of  this  kind  :  their  inter-vitu- 
peration is  endless.    As  to  Carlyle,  from 
first  to  last   he  was  in   the   habit    of 
speaking  of  Macaulay  as  a  humbug  ;  his 
estimates  of  his  rival's  power  and  per- 
formances always  required  the  applica- 
tion of  a  multiplier  of  at  least  ten  to 
bring  them  within  the  neighborhood  of 
the  truth.     Wlien  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  "  History  of  England  "  appeared, 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  praised  the  work  to  me 
in  a  warm  and  adequate  manner,   re- 
marking   that    it    showed    a    marked 
advance,  both  in  substance  and  style, 
on  the  brilliant  but  less  solid  "Essays." 
Carlyle   would   not  hear    of  this,   and 
contemptuously  replied  :  "  Reading  Ma- 
caulay is  like  going  into  Howell    and 
James's  shop."     For  the  judgments  of 
Mr.   Maurice  he  had  otherwise   some 
esteem.     He  expressed  high  approval 
of  the  little  periodical  called  Politics  for 
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the  People,  a  cheap  organ  of  Christian 
quasi-democracy,  which  Mr.  Maurice 
had  just  started  in  conjunction  with 
Kingsley,  but  thought  that  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  would  not  read  it, 
which  was  so.  Of  Kingsley,  as  poet  at 
least,  his  opinion  was  very  low.  He 
said  that  he  had  stuck  at  the  third  page 
of  the  "Saints'  Tragedy,"  called  it 
"  delightful "  in  the  sarcastic  sense,  and 
spoke  of  the  book  as  worthless  except 
for  the  presence  of  Maurice's  admirable 
preface.  If  the  whole  of  Carlyle 's  cor- 
respondence with  members  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  our  family  had  been 
preserved  it  would  have  filled  a  chest. 
But  carelessness,  liberality  to  collectors 
of  autographs,  and  systematic  habits  of 
letter-burning  have  reduced  the  original 
bulk  to  a  very  small  residue,  of  which 
surviving  fraction  only  a  portion  is  suit- 
able for  present  publication.  I  quote  a 
letter  addressed  by  Carlyle  in  1848  to 
the  eldest  of  my  brothers,  who  had 
published  an  essay  on  "Hamlet,"  in 
which  he  preferred  the  interpretations 
of  Coleridge  against  those  of  Goethe  :  — • 

Chelsea  :  20  December,  1848. 
I  looked  over  the  copy  you  gave  me  (for 
which  were,  silently,  sent  many  thanks) 
when  it  arrived  here :  I  had  much  to  praise 
in  the  gentle,  assiduous,  and  pious  spirit 
with  which  the  task  had  been  undertaken 
and  performed  ;  a  really  careful,  indus- 
trious, lucid,  and  luminous  reading  of  the 
play  of  "Hamlet  ;"  and  I  pleased  myself 
with  the  hope  that  your  literary  tendency 
would  yet  lead  you  into  still  fruitfuller 
fields,  towards  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  objects  much  more  in  need  of  being 
"read"  (some  of  them),  and  better  worth 
reading  too,  than  the  play  of  "Hamlet." 
"Amlethus,"  I  find  from  old  Saxon,  is 
nothing  but  a  Norse  myth,  adumbrating 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  annual  seasons  ; 
a  dream  of  the  human  brain,  instead  of  a 
created  fact  of  the  Almighty  Maker ; 
towards  which  latter  class  of  objects,  I  per- 
sist in  believing,  the  thought  and  reading- 
faculty  of  all  serious  men  decidedly  directs 
itself.  What  say  you  now  to  taking  up  a 
biography  of  some  noble  man,  unknown  or 
misknown  to  the  vulgar,  much  to  their 
damage  ;  some  bit  of  authentic  historical 
narrative  and  delineation,  worthy  of  a  hu- 
man soul's  taking  trouble  with  it  ?    Such 


things  your  eye  will  discover  if  it  look  ear- 
nestly ;  such  things  are  the  real  poems  and 
dramas  (God  himself  the  author),  which  it 
best  of  all  beseems  a  man  to  try  if  he  can 
do  a  little  towards  interpreting. 

Of  your  manner  of  writing  I  will  say  only 
that  it  has  many  good  qualities  in  esse  and 
in  posse,  and  that  I  know  no  rule  so  impor- 
tant as  this  one,  which,  indeed,  if  well  un- 
derstood, includes  all  rules  whatsoever  : 
"Be  wisely  brief.'1'1  Brief,  not  in  phrase 
only,  but  still  more  in  thought.  Divide  the 
living  from  the  dead  !  let  nothing  of  ex- 
traneous or  inessential  enter  into  your 
living  figure  (if  it  is  to  live).  Everywhere 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  do  not  strike 
at  it  again  !  —  With  many  thanks  and  re- 
gards, Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Some  modern  critics  would  say  that 
in  the  "Frederick  the  Great"  the 
maxim  "Be  wisely  brief"  is  seriously 
transgressed.  When  involved  in  that 
work,  Carlyle's  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence were  thickly  larded  with 
growls  at  the  "  nightmare  king  and  his 
century  :  What  have  I  to  do  with  this 
man,"  he  said,  "  or  he  with  me?  "  My 
avocations  having  called  me  to  Stutt- 
gart, I  made  some  report  to  Carlyle  on 
the  local  situation.  His  reply,  of  which 
portions  are  appended,  shows  the  pes- 
simism with  which  he  regarded  his 
prospects  of  success  in  his  great  enter- 
prise :  — 

Chelsea,  London  :  5  June,  1857. 

I  got  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  Stuttgard 
a  long  while  ago,  giving  pleasant  intima- 
tions of  the  scene  round  you  in  that  old 
Wiirtemberg  metropolis.  .  .  .  One  thing  is 
very  certain  to  me  :  If  you  are  as  well  off  as 
my  wishes  for  you  indicate,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  complain  of.  I  will  hope  not 
only  that  you  are  happy  for  the  present 
time  ;  but  that  you  are  daily  gathering  new 
culture,  experience,  solidity,  and  not  only 
knowledge  but  wisdom  —  daily  new  ability 
to  do  your  work  in  this  world  well  —  which 
by  and  by  may  amount  to  something  far 
better  than  being  "  happy."  —  Or  emus, 
speremus. 

I  can  send  you  no  news  of  England,  nor 
any  even  of  myself  —  life  with  me,  for  these 
twelve  or  twice  twelve  months  past,  having 
been  but  a  dark  and  indeed  almost  deadly 
struggle  in  the  abyss  of  German  historical 
stupor  —  endeavoring  (with  almost  no  suc- 
cess at  all)  to  extract  some  human  record  of 
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Frederick  "the  Great,"  as  lie  is  called, 
out  of  that  alarming  element.  Never  in 
nature  had  I  the  notion  before  of  such  a 
task  as  this  proves  to  me,  in  this  place,  at 
this  time  of  day,  in  these  circumstances 
generally  !  But  I  may  get  it  done  (ill  since 
well  is  impossible) ;  done  on  any  terms  if  so 
much  life  be  allowed  me.  And,  indeed, 
that  is  pretty  much  the  one  hope  I  have 
left  —  that  of  getting  rid  of  this  intolerable 
torment — that  has  made  my  life  black  (as 
it  were  —  yes,  and  even  base,  as  it  were)  for 
five  or  six  years  past  !  The  cause  of  my 
writing  at  present  is  that  same  business  :  to 
get  a  little  light  from  you  perhaps,  about  a 
point  of  Wiirtemberg  history  which  will 
come  to  concern  me  by  and  by. 

He  proceeds  to  unfold  a  vexata  qucestio, 
too  esoteric  for  statement  here,  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  solve  by  the  help 
of  his  London  books.  Parts  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  letter  are  worth  quoting, 
especially  the  familiar  compliments,  so 
frequent  in  the  "  Frederick  the  Great," 
to  the  historical  Dry-as-dusts  of  Ger- 
many.   He  says  :  — 

I  know  the  Pfaffs,  the  Spittlers,  the  etc. , 
etc.  :  Ach  Gott !  the  only  human  book  I 
ever  read  on  him  (a  certain  Duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg) (and  that  by  no  means  a  first-rate 
one)  is  Strauss' s  "Life  of  Schubart ;"  and 
he  does  not  touch  on  any  subject  at  all.  .  .  . 
Judge  if  I  want  to  know  the  particulars, 
which  no  Prussian  blockhead  will  say  one 
word  of  to  me  !  .  .  .  What  does  Stuttgard 
say,  especially  what  do  its  Antiquar  book- 
shops say  of  all  this  ?  In  fact,  what  am  I 
to  say,  or  think  ?  If  there  is  any  knowl- 
edge procurable,  I  ought  to  try  fairly  for  it ; 
if  there  is  none,  I  shall  in  that  case  know 
what  to  say.  In  short,  turn  over  this  mat- 
ter well  in  your  head  (there  is  no  hurry 
about  it);  and  see  gradually  whether  you 
cannot  pick  up  an  old  book  or  two,  etc., 
etc.,  or  in  some  way  help  me.  And  so 
adieu  for  this  time. 

Yours  always  truly, 
T.  Carlyle. 

Circumstances  prevented  the  re- 
searches in  question  being  undertaken, 
but  being  subsequently  in  Holland  I 
stumbled  on  some  original  documents 
of  value  relating  to  his  nightmare, 
which  were  placed  at  Carlyle's  dis- 
posal. He  replied  in  a  letter  from 
which  the  following  characteristic  sen- 
tences are  taken  :  — 


Chelsea :  May,  1863. 
I  am  struggling,  with  all  the  strength  I 
have,  to  get  that  unutterable  book  gathered 
into  finis  in  some  honest  way.  For  six  or 
eight  months  to  come,  my  slavery  is  far 
beyond  that  of  any  penal  colony  or  tread- 
wheel  :  but  then  perhaps  I  shall  get  done. 

Carlyle's  growls  at  the  "  nightmare  " 
king  had  no  intermission.  Here  is  an- 
other specimen  from  the  quiverful  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  addressed  to  my 
eldest  brother  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  than  just  quoted  :  — 

Chelsea :  28  January,  1856. 

No  book  I  ever  undertook  has  been  such 
a  misery  to  me,  from  causes  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic,  as  this  of  "  Frederick  the  Great ;  " 
thoughtlessly  gone  into,  and  in  which  I  am 
still  sunk  overhead,  uncertain  yet  whether 
I  shall  ever  get  out  of  it  alive.  Innumer- 
able things  are  proven  in  that  enterprise  ; 
this,  which  is  worst  of  all,  that  I  have  lit- 
erally no  motive  to  proceed,  except  the 
conscientious  reluctance  to  be  quite  beaten  ; 
that,  in  fact,  I  have  little  real  love  for 
Frederick,  and  for  his  century,  and  its 
works  and  ways,  contemptuous  abhorrence 
rather  than  love. 

It  will  give  me  real  pleasure  to  see  you 
again,  which  by  some  happy  chance  I  hope 
to  do  before  long.  I  expect  to  be  steady 
here,  sunk  in  my  sad  Brandenburg  element 
of  "barren  sand"  for  many  months  to 
come. 

I  am  always,  with  many  affectionate  re- 
gards and  recollections, 

Yours  sincerely, 
T.  Carlyle. 

For  the  five  or  six  years  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,  and  a  similar  pe- 
riod posterior  to  the  battle  of  Sedan,  my 
recollections  of  Carlyle  show  a  hiatus. 
In  this  interval  his  wife  died,  and  he 
set  himself  to  compose  the  "  Reminis- 
cences," whose  publication  caused  such 
lamentable  rending  of  "  the  sacred  body 
of  Homer,"  and  he  was  overtaken  by 
old  age.  To  this  time  belongs  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Blumine,  who  had 
one  day  unexpectedly  appeared  in 
Cheyne  Row :  — 

Chelsea :  24  October,  1868. 
Dear  Mrs.  Phillipps,  —  Your  little  visit 
did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.    So  interest- 
ing, so  strange  to  see  her  we  used  to  call 
"  Kitty  "  emerging  on  me  from  the  dusk  of 
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evening,  like  a  dream  become  real  !  It  set 
me  thinking  for  many  hours,  upon  times 
long  gone,  and  persons  and  events  that  can 
never  cease  to  be  important  and  affecting 
to  me.  That  of  postponing  dinner  was  a 
mighty  indifferent  matter  —  so  unluckily  it 
always  is  in  this  house  !  But  I  grudged  to 
be  specially  unwell  that  day  (below  par,  in 
regard  to  sleep,  etc.  for  three  weeks  past), 
and  never  fairly  to  see  you  except  in  chia- 
roscuro, while  you  talked.  I  might  indeed 
have  ordered  candles  (or  lighted  the  candles 
that  were),  but  I  never  thought  of  that 
simple  expedient,  or  if  it  did  suggest  itself, 
rejected  it  as  a  disturbance  or  intrusion. 
You  must  mend  that  by  making  me  another 
visit  when  the  lights  are  better  disposed 
towards  us.  With  a  great  deal  of  readiness 
I  send  you  the  photograph  which  you  are 
pleased  to  care  for  having  :  sorry  only  that 
it  is  such  a  grim  affair  (thanks  to  time,  and 
what  he  brings  and  takes),  though  indeed 
this  was  never  much  a  bright  image,  not 
even  forty-eight  years  ago,  when  your  bright 
eyes  first  took  it  in.  As  to  visiting,  I  grieve 
that  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  that  operation  ; 
so  sad,  so  weak  and  nervous  ;  tumbled  to 
pieces  by  the  racket  of  a  late  dinner,  etc., 
and  generally,  as  net  results,  losing  all 
power  of  sleep  on  such  occasions.  I  tried 
the  adventure  twice  last  year  for  a  few  days 
each  time  ;  but  found  I  really  must  not 
again.  Sandhurst,  therefore,  especially  in 
this  season,  I  fear  is  forbidden  altogether, 
but  if  you  stay  in  Aldershot  till  winter  go, 
and  if  there  are  railways  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  will  flatter  myself  with  coming 
thither  some  day,  and  making  a  call  of 
three  or  four  hours,  which  really  is  the 
safest  plan.  My  capabilities,  you  see,  are 
very  limited,  and  are  not  likely  to  become 
less  so  ;  my  right  hand  itself  is  unwilling 
now  and  then  even  to  write  ;  and  in  effect 
all  round  me  is  the  sound  as  of  evening 
bells,  which  are  not  sad  only,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  but  beautiful  also,  and  blessed  and 
quiet.  No  more  to-day,  dear  lady  :  my  best 
wishes  and  affectionate  regards  will  abide 
with  you  to  the  end. 

Yours  ever  truly, 
T.  Carlyle. 

Carlyle  is  not  generally  ranked  with 
the  great  artists  of  the  epistolary  style. 
His  correspondence,  in  his  middle  and 
later  periods  especially,  has  little  of  the 
gaiety,  eloquence,  and  epigram  with 
which  the  letters  of  Byron,  Scott,  and, 


brim  over.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
where  veracity  and  deep  feeling  in- 
spired the  matter  and  the  manner,  he 
has  risen  above  himself.  Of  this  it  will 
perhaps  be  thought  that  an  example  has 
been  furnished  in  his  expressions  of 
grief  on  the  death  of  his  Shooter's  Hill 
friend,  and  the  letter  just  quoted  is  a 
pleasing  proof  that  he  could  excel  in 
a  kindly,  natural  vein.  "Written  by  a 
gallivanting  old  gentleman  like,  for  in- 
stance, the  Lord  Jeffrey  of  the  "Rem- 
iniscences," this  epistle  would  not  of 
necessity  indicate  the  existence  in  past 
times  of  passages  of  sentiment  between 
the  parties  concerned.  Coming  from 
Carlyle,  to  whom,  both  from  tempera- 
ment and  habit,  the  language  of  the 
pays  de  tendre  was  an  unknown  tongue, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  letter  the  sense  of  the  con- 
fession of  Dido  —  agnosco  veteris  vestigia 
flammoz.  G.  Strachey. 

British  Minister  at  Dresden. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
OLD  MEMORIES  INTERVIEWED. 

BY  MRS.  ANDREW   CROSSE. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  sit  down 
to  remember,"  said  Croker  ;  "  conver- 
sation," he  added,  "breaks  through  the 
surface  that  time  spreads  over  events, 
and  turns  up  anecdotes  as  the  plough 
sometimes  does  old  coins."  So  it 
chanced  with  me.  Last  night,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  a  friend  re- 
peated Landor's  well-known  lines  to 
Rose  Aylmer.  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  and  cadence  of  the  speaker's 
voice  that  touched  and  reverberated  on 
the  chord  of  memory,  and  without  con- 
scious volition,  I  recalled  what  else  had 
been  forgotten  —  an  evening  long  ago, 
when  my  husband  and  I  were  the  guests 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  It  was  in 
the  autumn,  at  his  Bath  lodgings,  we 
had  partaken  of  our  simple  dinner  on 
the  round  table  in  the  same  room  ;  twi- 
light had  deepened,  and  the  fire-light 
rather  than  the  antique  pair  of  candles 
lit  up  the  grim  "  Old  Masters "  that 
crowded  all  the   wall  space.    But  to- 
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night  we  talked  not  of  the  epoch-making 
Masaccio,  or  balanced  the  claims  of  Ma- 
buse  to  pre-eminence  in  the  Teutonic 
school.  At  other  times  Landor  had 
much  to  say  on  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects ;  to-night  he  was  not  even  in  the 
mind  for  asserting,  with  his  usual 
unreasoning  vehemence,  the  absolute 
genuineness  of  every  picture  in  his 
possession.  This  evening  the  poet's 
mood  was  one  of  peace  ;  he  was  under 
the  spell  of  memory,  he  was  thinking 
of  the  well-loved  Rose  Aylmer,  the 
friend  of  his  youth.  Landor  was  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  to  local  and  personal 
associations.  It  chanced  that  we  had 
just  come  from  visiting  Mr.  Crosse's 
cousin  in  Devonshire,  Mr.  Henry  Por- 
ter, of  Winslade,  whose  wife  was  the 
late  Lord  Aylmer' s  niece.  This  lady 
had  been  named  Rose  Aylmer,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  cousin,  for  she  was  born 
under  the  same  roof,  and  on  the  same 
sad  day,  when  the  poet's  love  had  passed 
away  with  her  crown  of  twenty  years. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  we  had  been 
talking  of  the  Aylmers  and  of  the  days 
that  were  no  more.  Then  Landor,  in 
response,  began  speaking  reverently  of 
his  own  youth,  as  men  do,  looking  back 
at  the  time  when  they  stood  expectant 
on  life's  threshold  —  speaking,  I  repeat 
—  reverently  he  recalled  those  early 
years.  It  was  at  Tenby,  "  Sweet  Ten- 
by," when  the  world  was  young,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ayl- 
mers. It  was  during  their  pleasant 
intimacy,  when  books  and  thoughts 
were  daily  interchanged,  that  the  daugh- 
ter, his  especial  friend  Rose,  lent  him 
an  Arabian  story,  which  suggested  the 
writing  of  "  Gebir,"  his  first  achieve- 
ment in  literature  !  Rapt  in  the  glam- 
our of  the  past,  we  listened  to  his  rising 
tide  of  talk,  till  when  he  ceased  for  a 
space,  overborne  by  the  flood  of  memory, 
there  fell  upon  us  all  "  the  pious  si- 
lence that  gives  delight."  The  silence 
was  broken  at  length  by  Landor  breath- 
ing forth  in  low  but  distinct  tones  his 
own  exquisite  lines  :  — 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 
Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 


Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  effect  of  the  resonant  pathos  of  his 
melodious  voice,  together  with  the  glow 
of  firelight  on  features  mobile  with 
deepest  feeling,  so  transfigured  the  old 
man's  face,  graven  though  it  was  by 
time  and  sorrow,  that  he  looked  young 
again,  and  I  could  fancy  I  had  for  once 
seen  the  poet  in  his  prime  !  "  Oh,  the 
soul  keeps  its  youth  !  "  How  truly  said 
by  her,  to  whom  love  and  youth  came 
in  middle  life.  There  is  a  fine  passage 
in  Landor's  "  Antony  and  Octavius," 
which  formed  the  keynote  of  much  of 
his  more  serious  moods.    He  says  :  — 

My  soul 
Assures  me  wisdom  is  humanity  ; 
And  they  who  want  it,  wise  as  they  may 

seem, 
And    confident    in    their    own    sight    and 
strength, 
Reach  not  the  scope  they  aim  at. 

These  pregnant  lines  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  Landor's  point  of  sympathy 
with  Browning,  expressed  with  critical 
acumen  in  the  verses  he  addressed  to 
the  younger  poet,  at  a  time  when  "  none 
would  hear  his  singing."  He  says  that 
in  "  modern  times  :  "  — 

No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  roads  with 

step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 

So  varied  in  discourse. 

In  saying  this  Landor  anticipated  by 
half  a  lifetime  the  verdict  which  a  later 
generation  has  passed  upon  Browning's 
influence  as  a  poet  —  an  influence  the 
chief  factor  of  which  is  that  same  hu- 
manity which  the  soul  assures  us  is 
wisdom. 

Landor  was  a  man  who  delighted  to 
talk  about  his  friends  to  his  friends. 
Of  Southey,  I  remember  he  had  much 
to  say ;  things  such  as  one  loving 
brother  might  say  of  another.  The 
name  of  Julius  Hare  was  very  fre- 
quently on  his  lips,  while  in  his  heart 
the  memory  of  that  pure-minded  man 
was  canonized.  Liberal  and  free  in 
speech  on  religion  and  politics,  before  it 
was  the  vogue  to  be  thus  free,  yet  might 
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Landor's  friendships  have  been  shared 
by  an  archbishop.  It  is  reported  of 
him  that  he  said:  "I  enjoy  no  society 
that  makes  too  free  with  God  or  the 
ladies." 

"  No  one  could  be  long  with  Landor 
without  his  speaking  of  the  "large- 
hearted  Forster."  I  never  saw  them 
together,  but  I  have  heard  Kenyon  say, 
that  no  one  understood  the  subtle  charm 
of  Landor's  genius  better  than  Forster  ; 
and  the  latter  averred  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  Landor  more  at  his 
best  than  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Kenyon. 

I  met  Mr.  Forster  occasionally  in 
London  society,  and  he  gave  me  the 
idea,  that  if  taken  at  his  own  valuation, 
he  would  be  quite  the  biggest  person  at 
any  dinner-table.  He  used  his  wit  like 
a  flail,  and  then  looked  round  as  much 
as  to  say :  "  See  now,  how  the  air  is 
choked  with  the  chaff  of  other  men's 
talk."  I  do  not  think  Crabb  Robinson 
liked  Forster,  though  they  often  met 
—  perhaps  —  because  they  often  met. 
They  had  both  slightly  disparaging 
anecdotes  to  tell  of  each  other.  As  a 
poor  instance  of  Forster's  wit,  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  Crabb  Robinson 
told  the  story  of  his  butler  whispering 
to  him  at  the  dinner-table  that  the  soup 
had  run  short,  whereupon  Forster,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  guests,  and  to 
the  dismay  of  his  serving  man,  roared 
out  the  plagiarism,  "  Then  let  there  be 
more  mullagatawny  soup,"  at  the  same 
time  looking  round  as  if  he  had  said  a 
very  good  thing  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand  Forster  had  got 
hold  of  the  following  incident,  which  he 
took  care  to  repeat.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  leading  event  of  Crabb 
Robinson's  life  was  his  intimacy  with 
Goethe  — "  the  wisest  man  I  ever 
knew,"  as  he  frequently,  perhaps  too 
frequently,  reiterated.  He  always  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deceive  him  as  to  the  great  German's 
thoughts  and  style.  The  late  Mrs. 
Adolphus  Trollope  —  the  Theodosia 
Garrow  of  more  than  one  poet's  verse  — 
played  a  trick  upon  the  old  man.  She 
pretended  to  have  seen  an  unpublished 
letter  of  Goethe's,  from  which  she  said 


she  had  made  a  striking  extract,  and 
this  was  shown  to  Crabb  Robinson.  He 
was  taken  in,  making  an  elaborate  and 
laudatory  criticism  on  what  he  believed 
to  be  Goethe's  opinion.  When  he  had 
completely  committed  himself,  the  lady 
confessed  her  fraud.  It  was  never  for- 
given ! 

I  saw  Mrs.  Adolphus  Trollope  early 
in  the  sixties  at  their  charming  house  in 
Florence,  where  her  husband  and  her- 
self had  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
crowd  of  beautiful  and  interesting  relics. 
But  no  other  person  or  object  was  so 
interesting  as  herself  ;  she  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  made  up  of  what 
Swift  says  are  the  "two  noblest  things 
—  sweetness  and  light."  I  cannot  as- 
sociate her  memory  with  any  act  or 
deed  the  reverse  of  amiable  and  kind. 

At  the  mention  of  the  sixties,  mem- 
ory takes  a  return  ticket  to  that  decade, 
and  by  the  help  of  an  old  note-book  I 
make  a  "  circular  tour,"  including  a 
variety  of  places  and  people.  Among 
my  artistic  acquaintances  Rome  is  asso- 
ciated with  several  names  of  interest. 
There  I  was  introduced  to  Gibson.  I 
had  been  warned  from  the  first  that  his 
tinted  Venus  was  a  subject  not  to  be 
touched  upon,  he  would  not  consider  it 
an  open  question  for  criticism.  He  was 
drawing  towards  the  evening  of  his  life, 
and  his  career  had  been  so  entirely  suc- 
cessful that  one  might  have  expected  to 
see  in  him  an  expression  of  assured 
purpose  well  achieved — of  satisfaction 
in  his  art  —  a  contented  mind,  m  short ; 
on  the  contrary  his  countenance  be- 
trayed the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  he  ap- 
peared soured  and  disappointed,  at  least, 
so  I  thought. 

Mr,  Parker,  the  author  of  "  Domestic 
Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  was 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit, 
and  he  was  kind  enough  to  be  my  cice- 
rone more  than  once.  When  I  met  him 
there  in  1874  he  strongly  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  in  some 
places  the  shattered  columns  and  broken 
masonry  had  been  pieced  together,  and 
built  up  into  what  Signor  Rosa  believed 
to  have  been  their  former  condition. 
"  This,"  said  Mr.  Parker  to  me,  "  is  not 
preserving  the  ruins  of  Rome,  it  is  mak- 
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ing  scenes  in  a  theatre."  And  I  think 
his  view  of  the  case  is  justified.  I 
never  think  of  Mr.  Parker  without  at 
the  same  time  recalling  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  historian.  They  squabbled  so  hope- 
lessly over  the  churches  which  were 
visited  during  our  archaeological  excur- 
sions in  Somerset,  that  for  peace  sake  it 
was  decided  that  on  these  occasions 
Freeman  should  take  the  inside  of  the 
churches,  and  that  Parker  should  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  exterior  part  of 
the  building.  Freeman  almost  invari- 
ably ascended  the  pulpit,  and  therefore 
made  his  observations  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  sacred  edifice,  not  sparing 
the  names  of  those  persons  who  in 
some  cases  had  carried  out  what  he 
deemed  an  injudicious  scheme  of  resto- 
ration. There  were  those  who  objected 
to  being  denounced  from  the  pulpit  in 
this  arbitrary  manner.  But  it  were  a 
pity  if  scientific  picnics  proved  as  mo- 
notonous as  the  meetings  of  that  mu- 
tual admiration  society,  which  bores  all 
outsiders  to  extinction  ;  there  are  too 
many,  rather  than  too  few,  smooth  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Sydney  Smith  once 
said  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  that  "  he  was 
all  mucilage,  he  was  so  very  bland." 
He  never  would  have  said  that  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  who,  doubtless  with  the  im- 
provement of  his  fellow-creatures  in 
view,  had  a  rare  faculty  for  bullying  the 
ignorant,  those  who  naturally  enjoy  the 
stagnation  of  settled  opinions.  The 
question  is  —  who  are  the  ignorant?  In 
Mr.  Freeman's  classification  one  was 
reminded  of  the  French  critic  who  sim- 
plified matters  by  saying,  "  The  fact  is, 
only  I  and  my  friends  possess  any  real 
knowledge,"  adding,  "  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure,  however,  concerning  them." 

I  witnessed  an  amusing  incident  some 
years  ago,  at  an  archaeological  meeting 
at  Glastonbury,  the  result  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's fierce  attack  upon  a  cherished 
local  tradition.  I  must  premise  that  all 
right-thinking  men  of  Somerset  believe 
in  King  Arthur's  burial  at  Glastonbury. 
Besides  the  testimony  of  the  abbey 
records,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as  the 
world  knows,  has  told  the  story  of  the 
finding  of  Arthur's  coffin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  in  St.  Dunstan's  cemetery, 


where  the  king  and  the  abbot  had  caused 
search  to  be  made.  On  the  evening  in 
question  Mr.  Jones  had  read  a  very 
learned  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
finding  of  Arthur's  remains  in  the  place 
to  which  tradition  had  assigned  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Camden 
in  his  "Britannica"  says,  "the  sepul- 
chre wherein  the  bones  of  that  famous 
Arthur  were  bestowed  was  of  oake  made 
hollow."  During  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Parker,  who  was  present,  remarked 
"  that  this  mode  of  burial  in  a  coffin 
formed  of  a  hollow  oak-tree,  with  leaden 
plates  affixed  of  a  cruciform  shape,  was 
frequent  in  early  times  both  in  England 
and  France.  The  graves  found  by  the 
Abbd  Cochet,  near  Dieppe,  which  cor- 
respond in  the  manner  of  burial  with 
the  alleged  discovery  at  Glastonbury, 
are  assigned  by  antiquaries  to  the  Me- 
rovingian period." 

.  Now  all  this  was  very  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  Glastonbury,  who  had 
crowded  into  the  meeting  to  hear  what 
the  learned  men  had  to  say  about  their 
local  tradition.  Alas,  for  their  peace  of 
mind !  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Parker 
ceased  speaking  than  up  jumped  Mr. 
Freeman,  "  Stout  and  able,  arms  and 
accoutrements  all  in  order,"  and  made 
such  a  fierce  onslaught  on  King  Ar- 
thur's historic  credibility,  that  a  groan 
went  out  from  the  assembly.  He  went 
on  mercilessly  sifting  the  evidence, 
tearing  all  pet  superstitions  and  mere 
probabilities  to  shreds,  in  short,  brutally 
telling  the  people  of  Glastonbury  that  it 
was  crass  folly  to  talk  about  the  burial 
place  of  a  hero  whose  existence  had 
never  yet  been  proved  !  This  was  too 
much  for  the  townsfolk  ;  a  dozen  men 
at  least  in  the  body  of  the  hall  started 
to  their  feet  to  give  forth  their  reasons, 
with  passionate  vehemence,  for  believ- 
ing in  Arthur's  life,  death,  and  burial. 
But  no  one's  arguments  were  heard,  for 
the  tumult  became  so  great  that  the 
scene  could  only  be  compared  to  a  po- 
litical gathering,  where  the  claims  of 
rival  candidates  were  being  hotly  con- 
tested. Several  people  got  up  and  left 
the  room  in  high  dudgeon,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  those  who  remained 
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would  listen  to  Mr.  Warre's  paper  on 
the  primeval  tribe  of  the  Cangi  and 
their  cattle  stations. 

Speaking  of  irascible  tempers,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  told  me  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boxall,  whom  I  had  frequently 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  literary  and 
artistic  circles.  He  told  me  that  as  a 
young  man  he  had  studied  in  Rome  un- 
der Fuseli.  Amongst  the  other  pupils 
there  was  a  middle-aged  Englishman 
who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
young  Italians.  On  one  occasion ,  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  master, 
the  Englishman  became  exasperated 
with  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners,  and 
a  free  fight  ensued,  in  which  they  gave 
each  other  bloody  noses,  and  the  room 
became  a  spectacle  by  no  means  edify- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Fuseli 
returned,  and  in  a  furious  rage  ordered 
the  combatants  out  of  his  sight.  "  Tor- 
rigiano  may  have  broken  Michael  An- 
gelo's  nose,  but  I  see  no  Torrigianos 
or  Michael  Angelos  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn 
at  his  disorderly  pupils.  "  The  little 
man  was  himself  the  most  irascible  of 
beings,"  said  Boxall.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Benvenuto  Cellini  tells  the 
original  scandal  in  his  autobiography, 
which  book,  by  the  way,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  declared  was  far  more  exciting  and 
interesting  than  any  novel  ever  penned. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  our  old  books. 

A  patient  of  Sir  William  Gull's  told 
me  that  his  physician  had  recommended 
him  to  take  up  natural  history  as 
a  tranquillizing  study.  The  question 
arises,  are  the  men  who  pursue  these 
studies  more  free  from  strife,  jealousies 
and  all  uncharitableness,  than  those 
who  are  struggling  for  supremacy  in  art 
and  literature?  Judging  from  the  nat- 
uralists I  have  known,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  more 
tranquil-minded.  Kingsley  felt  the 
truth  of  this,  when  he  said  :  — 

Ere  I  grow  too  old,  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
throw  away  all  pursuits  save  natural  his- 
tory, and  die  with  my  mind  full  of  God's 
facts,  instead  of  men's  lies. 

I  may  say  the  most  amiable  F.R.S.  I 
ever  knew  —  and  I  have  known  a  good 


many  —  was  Mr.  Spence,  the  entomolo- 
gist. The  dear  old  gentleman  was  a 
correspondent  of  mine  for  several  years, 
and  he  was  our  guest  at  Fyne  Court,  so 
he  belongs  to  the  inner  circle  of  friends. 
It  was  during  the  quiet  evenings  in  our 
Somersetshire  home,  when  there  were 
no  other  guests,  that  the  gentle  natu- 
ralist talked  in  full  swing  of  bird  and 
beast,  and  all  things  both  great  and 
small,  well  loved  by  him  who  had  learnt 
his  lesson  in  nature's  school,  where 
"  men's  lies  "  have  no  authority.  I  re- 
member once  our  conversation  turned 
upon  what  Mr.  Spence  called  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  the  instincts  of  insects.  The 
so-called  instinct  seems  to  come  curi- 
ously near  the  reasoning  faculty.  We 
know  that  the  actions  of  bees,  ants,  and 
other  creatures,  are  guided,  —  not  by 
unerring  habit,  but  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  by  expediency,  in  short,  as 
human  affairs  are  conducted.  It  might 
be  said  in  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bee,  as  of  the  dog  who  listened 
eagerly  to  the  ale-house  talk,  in  the  de- 
lightful story  of  "  Madame  Therese," 
that  II  connait  la  politique. 

Mr.  Spence  told  the  story  of  a  humble 
bee  having  been  seen  to  deliberately 
drown  a  wasp,  after  there  had  been  a 
fierce  struggle  between  them.  The  bee 
did  not  mutilate  the  wasp,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  property  of  a"  land  grabber," 
but  he  held  him  under  the  surface  of 
the  water  till  he  was  dead.  This  quarrel 
resulted  doubtless  from  some  private 
pique,  and  was  not  a  judicial  sentence 
carried  out  by  the  will  of  the  commu- 
nity, as  in  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

My  informant,  who  stated  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  occurrence,  was  a 
Danish  gentleman,  Baron  Durchinck 
Holmfeld,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
through  our  common  friend,  Miss  Fred- 
erica  Rowan. 

He  told  me  that  some  years  since,  the 
nest  belonging  to  a  pair  of  storks, 
located  near  his  house,  was  observed  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  domestic  scandal  — 
the  lady  stork  had  a  lover.  The  hus- 
band bird  was  not  one  who  "lets  the 
wife  whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and 
rule  the  house,"  and  he  sought  the  rem- 
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edy  of  the  law.  The  baron  one  day 
when  walking  over  his  fields  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  large  assemblage  of 
storks,  standing  round  in  a  semi-circle, 
while  facing  them,  in  the  centre,  like  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  stood  the  guilty 
Guinevere.  Greatly  astonished,  and 
very  curious  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
strange  proceeding,  Baron  Durchinck 
stood  aside  in  concealment.  There  was 
much  confabulation  amongst  the  storks, 
after  which,  apparently  in  obedience  to 
orders,  some  half-dozen  birds,  the  lie- 
tors  of  the  community,  came  out  from 
the  throng,  and  immediately  set  upon 
the  unhappy  female,  savagely  and  liter- 
ally plucking  her  to  death  ! 

The  almost  superstitious  regard  felt 
for  the  storks  in  all  northern  countries 
is  a  familiar  fact.  Whitelocke  in  his 
"  Memorials  of  the  Swedish  Embassy," 
in  1653  —  another  delightful  old  book, 
by  the  way  —  mentions  that  on  his  re- 
turn journey,  travelling  from  Liibeck 
to  Hamburg,  they  saw  many  storks,  and 
a  member  of  his  suite  shot  at,  and  killed, 
one  of  these  birds.  Whitelocke  whereat 
warned  his  people  "to  avoid  offence," 
as  the  killing  of  a  stork  was  considered 
an  ill  omen  ;  adding  this  curious  remark, 
"  the  report  is  that  these  birds  will  not 
resort  to  any  place  but  where  the  peo- 
ple are  free."  Again,  an  instance  of 
the  lower  animals  knowing  something 
of  politics.  The  storks  associate  only 
with  enlightened  people  who  have  won 
their  freedom,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  more  enlightened  a  man  is,  the 
more  humane  he  becomes,  even  towards 
the  brute  creation.  In  south  Italy  since 
they  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  papal 
tyranny  with  its  concurrent  state  of 
ignorance,  I  am  told  there  is  growing 
up  a  strong  public  opinion  for  the  sup- 
pression of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Twelve  years  ago,  being  in  Riigen  — 
that  island-paradise  of  the  Baltic  —  I 
heard  many  well-authenticated  stories 
of  the  half -human  ways  of  the  storks. 
A  year  or  two  before  our  sojourn  in  the 
The  migratory  instinct  or  their  weather 
place,  an  unusually  late  spring  occurred, 
prophets  for  once  were  at  fault,  for  the 
poor  storks  arrived  in  Kiigen  before  the 
snow  was  off  the  ground.    The  villagers 


and  farmers  seeing  their  distress  threw 
open  their  stables  and  barns,  where  the 
birds  gladly  took  shelter,  and  where,  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  they  were  fed  upon 
fish  and  other  things. 

From  the  nature  of  circumstances, 
dogs  and  cats  must  always  be  our  closest 
animal  friends.  We  had  a  cat  who  fre- 
quently accompanied  us  on  our  summer 
evening  walks,  never  failing  to  do  so  if 
she  saw  Mr.  Crosse  take  out  his  gun  for 
rabbit-shooting.  She  evinced  great  ex- 
citement when  the  gun  was  fired,  jump- 
ing round  like  a  dog,  and  sniffing  with 
satisfaction  at  the  rabbits  when  they 
were  bagged.  Early  education  might 
I  think  have  made  a  retriever  of  this 
cat, 

A  curious  story  was  told  me  recently 
by  my  friend  Miss  Warrington,  who  can 
vouch  for  its  truth.  Some  years  ago 
when  living  in  Somersetshire  she  had  a 
Blenheim  spaniel  known  by  the  name 
of  Tiny.  Once,  and  once  only,  Tiny 
became  a  mother,  when  she  produced 
a  litter  of  still-born  puppies.  We  may 
presume  they  were  buried  and  put  out 
of  mind.  Shortly  afterwards  Tiny 
found  that  the  cat  at  the  lodge  had  a 
nice  little  family  of  lively  kittens,  and 
possibly  this  fact  angered  her  disap- 
pointed maternal  instincts.  Anyhow 
she  managed  to  purloin  one  of  these 
kittens,  and  horrible  to  relate  she  was 
seen  to  scrape  a  hole,  and  actually 
bury  alive  her.  little  victim,  who  was 
forced  down  and  covered  with  loose 
soil.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  a  very 
pretty  kitten  was  presented  to  Miss 
Warrington,  who  gave  it  with  many  in- 
junctions into  the  charge  of  the  cook. 
But  the  following  morning  the  kitten 
had  disappeared  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  indeed,  three  weeks  elapsed 
before  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
alive  and  well  in  the  cider  cellar,  in  a 
comfortable  nest  made  of  hay  and  straw. 
Tiny,  it  was  now  proved,  had  carried 
off  the  kitten,  and  what  was  most  curi- 
ous, had  been  enabled  to  act  as  wet 
nurse,  and  to  nourish  the  helpless  little 
creature.  Pussy  grew  to  be  a  fine  Tom 
cat,  and  afforded  great  amusement  to 
the  household  by  sitting  up  to  beg  like 
his   foster-mother,  in  fact,  had  all  the 
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ways  of  a  dog.  The  two  were  devoted 
to  one  another  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  long  alter  when  Tiny  became  para- 
lyzed, the  result  of  a  fall,  the  cat  would 
hardly  leave  the  poor  sufferer  day  or 
night,  and  was  only  removed  by  main 
force  from  the  dead  body  of  his  friend. 

So  far  had  my  pen  run  on  with  this 
gossip  about  pets,  and  I  had  two  or 
three  more  anecdotes  to  tell,  very  curi- 
ous incidents,  believe  me,  when  an  allu- 
sion that  occurs  somewhere  in  Sydney 
Smith's  writings  was  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  and  made  me  feel  uncomfortable. 
"The  Scythians,"  he  said,  "ate  their 
grandparents  when  they  became  trouble- 
some and  told  long  stories."  Who 
knows  whether  the  Eumenides  may  not 
suffer  a  remnant  of  these  useful  Scyth- 
ians to  survive  even  unto  our  day,  to  be 
a  terror  to  long-winded  old  fogies,  male 
and  female. 

I  met  at  dinner  recently  an  old  fogey, 
whom  I  am  sure  has  his  Scythian  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  had  been  harrying  the 
company  with  stupid  remarks  about 
natural  history,  asking  questions,  too, 
that  would  turn  the  stomach  of  a  school 
inspector.  At  length  in  that  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  in  which  theological  ques- 
tions are  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  our  fogey 
said,  "  Has  an  oyster  brains  ?  "  "  Cer- 
tainly," replied  our  host,  "  for  an  oyster 
knows  when  to  shut  up." 

This  reminds  me  of  another  repartee. 
I  did  not  hear  it  myself,  I  wish  I  had, 
for  in  years  past  I  often  met  the  hero 
of  the  story,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  and 
could  well  appreciate  his  peculiar  power 
of  leadership  in  talk,  a  power  suggestive 
of  the  sound  of  Scotch  bagpipes  over 
and  above  other  musical  instruments. 
On  this  occasion  the  leader  of  talk,  some 
wished  he  were  Lieder  Ohne  Worte, 
started  the  subject  of  the  generally  pre- 
vaDing  ideas  about  heaven.  After  the 
usual  hit  at  the  materialistic  views  of 
the  Mahometan,  he  turned  to  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  at  the  table,  and  asked 
what  were  his  notions  on  the  subject  ? 
The  Yankee,  with  his  slow  nasal  ac- 
cent, and  cool  manner,  commanding 
attention  replied,  "  Wull,  my  notion  of 
heaven  is,  that  of  a  quiet  green  place, 
without  money  and  without  price." 


Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  talkers  of  his  day  ;  he 
understood  what  was  suited  for  conver- 
sation, what  would  elicit  an  interchange 
of  thoughts.  Many  subjects  are  inter- 
esting, but  require  rumination.  It  has 
been  said  that u  men  cannot  tolerate 
either  too  little  or  too  much  knowledge 
in  their  fellow-men." 

I  never  see  one  of  Yicat  Cole's  sunny 
pictures  of  English  landscape  without 
thinking  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  and  a 
bright  July  day  when  I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance at  a  picnic  on  the  Surrey 
hills.  There  was  no  sub-acid  ingre- 
dients in  his  conversation,  even  when 
he  told  the  most  piquant  stories  ;  many 
of  these  good  things,  characteristic  of 
the  remarkable  men  and  women  in  soci- 
ety thirty  years  ago,  have  since  become 
the  common  property  of  the  raconteur. 

What  impressed  me  greatly  was  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  serious  thought 
in  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  conversation.  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  said  anything  very 
profound  or  anything  strikingly  origi- 
nal ;  his  philosophy  was  of  the  kind 
wanted  for  daily  use,  the  mental  tea  and 
coffee  of  our  meals,  without  which  we 
should  be  sorely  at  a  loss.  He  was  a 
believer,  he  said,  in  "  the  general  ration- 
ality and  kindliness  of  mankind,"  and 
he  evidently  accepted  these  virtues  as 
the  current  coin  to  be  used  in  our  jour- 
ney through  the  world.  What  a  happy 
scintilla  of  wisdom  there  was  in  that 
summer  noon's  talk  !  Would  that  I 
could  recall  more  of  its  actual  sub- 
stance ;  fortunately  for  us  there  are 
unremembered  things  which  have 
helped  the  soul's  growth. 

A  peculiar  charm  about  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  was  the  playful,  winsome  way  in 
which  he  turned  from  serious  discourse 
to  a  lighter  mood.  L.  E.  L.  once  re- 
marked that  the  ridiculous  is  memory's 
most  adhesive  plaster,  and  as  a  proof, 
I  recall  the  following  little  story  as  told 
by  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  The  son  of  a 
friend  of  his  had  one  day  been  busily 
employed  making  flies  for  fishing  ;  the 
little  fellow  was  too  young  for  his  work, 
but  he  had  strong  imitative  powers,  and 
he  had  seen  his  elder  brothers  so  en- 
gaged.    At  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
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turned  to  his  mother  and  asked  if  God 
made  everything  ?  "Yes,  everything." 
"What,  flies  as  well?"  "Certainly," 
rejoined  his  mother.  "  Then  God  has 
horrid  fiddling  work  to  do,"  observed 
the  boy  with  a  look  of  disgust  at  the 
results  of  his  own  labors. 

The  giver  of  this  pleasant  picnic  was 
Mr.  William  Pattison,  a  bachelor  friend 
of  ours,  who  succeeded  in  making,  as 
some  people  can  do  in  London  without 
rank  or  wealth,  a  very  agreeable  circle 
of  acquaintances,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished in  politics  and  literature.  His 
special  metier  was  statistics,  and  I  have 
heard  those  persons  say,  who  were  com- 
petent to  judge,  that  Mr.  Pattison  stood 
alone  in  his  capacity  for  certain  branches 
of  work.  It  has  been  said  by  some  wits 
that  there  are  three  degrees  of  unverac- 

ity  :  "Lies,  d d  lies,  and  statistics." 

The  science  has  had  a  good  many  hard 
things  said  of  the  use  that  Buckle  and 
other  authors  have  made  of  it  in  the 
arbitrary  classification  of  facts.  In  his 
"History  of  Civilization,"  a  book  that 
made  an  immense  impression  in  its  day, 
Buckle  appears  to  assume  that  human 
actions  are  governed  by  the  law  of  aver- 
ages ;  surely  does  he  not  mistake  a 
record  for  an  ordinance?  I  was  told  by 
Dr.  Noad,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Buckle,  that 
this  remarkable  writer  was  entirely 
self-taught.  His  health  as  a  boy  was  so 
delicate  that  he  was  never  sent  to  school, 
and  was  left  to  learn  little  or  much  as 
he  liked,  and  how  he  liked.  His  accu- 
mulated knowledge  was  prodigious  and 
his  memory  even  about  trifling  things 
most  remarkable.  A  friend  of  mine 
when  in  his  company  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb, 
whereupon  Buckle  immediately  said : 
"  The  plant  was  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1610,  I  mean  the  common  garden 
rhubarb  which  grows  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria  and  Persia."  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  this  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  official  rhubarb  of 
commerce,  adding  statistics  about  the 
value  of  the  latter  as  an  article  of  im- 
port into  Great  Britain. 

It  is  curious  in  looking  back  to  note 
the  waves  of  thought  that  pass  with  a 
kind  of  dynamic  force  over  the  average 


intelligence  of  the  day.  The  sympa- 
thetic vogue  of  ideas  is  ever  transitory, 
indeed  must  be,  because  the  human 
mind  in  its  inquisitiveness  is  always 
desiring  some  new  thing.  It  is  almost 
as  interesting  to  recall  the  fashion  of 
thought  two  or  three  decades  since,  as 
it  is  to  recall  the  bodily  semblance  and 
the  spoken  words  of  the  people  we  have 
known.  I  well  remember  the  immense 
interest  that  was  manifested  at  one  time, 
in  reference  to  everything  connected 
with  the  Talmud,  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious teaching,  and  the  evidence  to 
be  adduced  therefrom  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ethical  Christianity  within  the 
pale  of  ancient  Judaism.  In  1867  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  observed 
that :  — 

Turn  where  we  may  in  the  realms  of 
modern  learning,  we  seem  to  be  haunted 
by  the  Talmud.  We  meet  with  it  in  the- 
ology, in  science,  even  in  general  literature, 
in  their  highways  and  byways.  There  is 
not  a  hand-book  to  all  or  any  of  the  many 
departments  of  Biblical  lore,  sacred  geog- 
raphy, history,  chronology,  numismatics, 
and  the  rest,  but  its  pages  contain  refer- 
ences to  the  Talmud. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  which  it 
will  be  remembered  made  a  great  sens  a- 
tion  at  the  time,  was  Emanuel  Deutscn, 
a  name  held  in  much  respect  by  nil 
Orientalists.  He  had  come  to  England 
in  1855  at  the  invitation  of  Panizzi,  who 
required  the  services  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar  at  the  British  Museum.  I  had 
on  several  occasions  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  this  remarkable  man,  who  alas 
died  too  early  for  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  his  life's  work.  On  first  ac- 
quaintance his  learning  was  almost 
concealed  by  his  modesty,  but  to  con- 
genial listeners  he  opened  out,  revealing 
unconsciously  the  rare  treasures  of  un- 
familiar erudition  that  he  had  made  his 
own  in  the  study  of  antiquity.  It  was 
strange  and  startling  to  have  brought 
before  one  the  fact  that  in  writings 
which  were  practically  a  sealed  book  to 
us,  were  to  be  found,  as  Emanuel 
Deutsch  said,  "  some  of  the  sublimest 
ethical  dicta  known  in  the  history  of 
religious  philosophy." 

Moreover  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
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modern  ideas,  so  vaunted  as  the  out- 
come of  our  own  time,  are,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  new-fangled  vestures 
clothing  the  same  organic  body,  the 
self-same  indwelling  spirit  that  wrestled 
with  truth  in  remote  ages,  and  in  oth'er 
climes.  May  it  not  be,  as  Renan  says, 
that  "  wearied  with  the  repeated  bank- 
ruptcies of  Liberalism,  the  world  may 
yet  become  Jewish  and  Christian!  " 

It  seems  impossible  for  a  Western 
intellect  to  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
Oriental  learning  without  taking  on  a 
certain  likeness  to  their  teachers,  at  the 
same  time  falling  under  the  glamour  of 
their  fanciful  and  complex  modes  of 
thought.  Deutsch  speaks  of  the  "  grown- 
up children  of  the  Orient,"  who  in 
their  severest  studies  find  playthings 
for  wisdom's  self  in  weird  tales,  fairy 
legends,  and  festal  songs.  And  he 
was  himself  one  of  these  children  —  of 
imagination  all  compact!  Once  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  easily 
he  could  throw  aside  the  gravity  of 
the  student  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
others.  Our  friend  Miss  Durant  had 
bidden  my  boys  and  myself  to  a  chil- 
dren's party  at  her  house  in  the  Christ- 
mas time.  We  had  exhausted  the 
usual  games  of  forfeits  and  prizes,  and 
burnt  our  fingers  over  snap-dragon, 
when  at  length  the  mirth  slackening 
somewhat,  Dr.  Deutsch,  who  was  one 
of  the  guests,  offered  to  give  for  our 
entertainment  the  representation  of  a 
summer  storm.  The  only  apparatus 
required  was  a  towel  and  a  tin  tray  ; 
the  towel  was  bound  round  his  head, 
leaving  only  part  of  the  forehead  visible 
just  above  the  eyes,  the  tray  was  on  his 
knees  under  the  table.  The  storm- 
monger  in  a  few  words  told  us  of  a  wide 
heath  in  glorious  sunshine,  when  in  the 
still  warm  air  we  could  hear  "  the  slen- 
der clarion  of  the  unseen  midge."  Then 
a  storm  gathers  in  the  west,  and  sud- 
denly the  sky  is  hidden  by  clouds,  and 
icy  rain-drops  fall,  and  low  mutte rings 
of  thunder  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
Here  the  performance  began  and  his 
spoken  words  ceased.  How  he  pictured 
the  storm  by  quivering  eyelids,  by  the 
quick  pattering  sound  of  the  raindrops, 
and    the   dissonant  rolling  thunder  is 


more  than  I  can  tell,  but  this  I  know 
that  he  so  impelled  the  workings  of  my 
imagination  that  I  seemed  to  feel  the 
chill  and  shiver  of  the  storm.  I  saw  it 
all  just  as  Lowell  describes  such  a  scene, 
where  he  says  :  — 

Now  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh, 
And  tramples  the  grass  with  terrified  feet, 

The  startled  river  turns  leaden  and  harsh, 
You  can  hear  the  quick  heart  of  the  tem- 
pest beat. 

The  crinkled  lightning 
Seems  ever-brightening, 
And  loud  and  long 
Again  the  thunder  shouts 
His  battle  song  — 
One  quivering  flash, 
One  wildering  crash, 
Followed  by  silence  dead  and  dull, 

And  then  a  total  lull. 

Dr.  Deutsch  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing a  somewhat  restless  audience  per- 
fectly spellbound  till  the  last  mutterings 
of  the  storm  died  away  in  the  distance, 
when  the  applause  broke  forth  long  and 
loud. 

The  interviewer  of  old  memories  as 
often  as  not  accosts  you  in  your  walks 
abroad,  and  hence  it  comes  about  that 
even  the  long,  unlovely  streets  and 
squares  of  London  become  each  in  their 
turn  a  sanctuary  where  our  past  selves 
may  find  sweet  seclusion  from  the  hus- 
tling present.  I  never  turn  from  the 
noisy  Marylebone  Eoad  into  the  quiet 
of  Devonshire  Place  without  feeling 
that  —  spirits  twain,  nay  —  a  goodly 
crowd  of  friends  have — walked  with 
me.  At  number  thirty -nine  lived  John 
Kenyon.  I  see  his  jocund  face  at  the 
door,  speeding  some  parting  guests, 
after  a  breakfast  of  the  gods  —  or  may- 
be he  is  waving  a  signal  of  greeting 
to  his  opposite  neighbor,  Miss  Allen. 
She  and  her  sister  were  two  charming, 
kindly  old  ladies,  who  knew  a  great 
many  people  worth  knowing,  and  re- 
membered a  former  generation  of  nota- 
bilities. Their  father  had  been  the  last 
English  governor  of  New  York.  Crabb 
Robinson,  their  intimate  friend,  men- 
tions their  name  in  his  diary,  where  he 
says  :  — 
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This  morning  has  been  anxiously  spent 
and  marked  by  bad  news.  Miss  Allen  sent 
a  messenger  to  inform  me  that  by  telegraph 
the  news  came  of  Kenyon's  death.  It  was 
expected.  He  was  a  prosperous  and  a  mu- 
nificent man. 

In  more  recent  years  several  other 
friends  have  made  this  locale  a  place  of 
memories.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwyn  Jef- 
freys lived  here,  and  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  scientific  and  social  gather- 
ings that  I  can  recall  at  this  time  were 
at  their  house.  As  an  authority  in  nat- 
ural history  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  is  best 
known  by  his  work  on  "British  Con- 
chology."  He  was  another  example  of 
the  early  age  at  which  a  taste  for  natu- 
ral history  is  manifested.  Like  Edward 
Forbes  he  began  his  collections  at  the 
age  of  seven.  At  nineteen  he  contrib- 
uted a  paper  to  the  Linneean  Society, 
containing  the  results  of  some  impor- 
tant researches  on  a  certain  group  of 
mollusca. 

I  remember  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  tell- 
ing me  that  when  at  Upsala  in  Sweden 
he  met  a  grandson  of  Von  Linne'  who 
expressed  surprise  at  our  calling  his 
grandfather  "  Linnaeus,"  which  was  the 
Latinized  form  of  the  name  till  he  wras 
ennobled.  Mr.  Spence  told  me  that  his 
collaborator,  Mr.  Kirby,  always  wrote 
and  spoke  of  Von  Linne',  as  he  is  styled 
abroad,  and  as  his  name  appears  on  the 
title-pages  of  his  botanical  works. 

The  deep-sea  explorations  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  car- 
ried out  in  H.M.  surveying  ship  Porcu- 
pine in  1869  and  1870  resulted  not  only 
in  a  distinct  gain  to  marine  zoology,  but 
led  to  highly  important  observations  on 
the  temperature,  salinity,  and  the  under- 
currents of  the  ocean.  As  we  learn 
more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  sea, 
we  find  how  the  minutest  and  appar- 
ently most  isolated  fact  may  touch  upon 
every  science  that  circles  out  into  cos- 
mic law.  All  the  'ologies  must  help 
together  in  explanation  of  the  wonderful 
balance  which  renders  the  existence  of 
this  complex  word  possible.  We  might 
say  in  other  terms  what  Terence  said 
of  the  kinship  of  humanity,  and  ad- 
vance as  an  axiom,  that  there  is  no 
fact  in  nature   which   is  not    interde- 


pendent upon  the  whole  phenomena  of 
nature. 

It  was  Maury,  the  American,  wrho  be- 
gan his  "  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea"  with  the  sentence,  "There  is  a 
river  in  the  ocean  "  —  going  on  to  re- 
mark that  the  indigo-blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  are  so  marked  that  the  line 
of  junction  with  the  common  sea-water 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  The  color  it 
would  seem  is  intensified  if  not  entirely 
due  to  the  agency  of  suspended  particles 
in  the  water.  From  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffre  ys 
I  learnt  that  Dr.  Carpenter  and  himself 
had  arrived  independently  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Professor  Tyndall  on  this 
point,  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  bhie 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  fact  seems  to  have  impor- 
tant geological  and  biological  relations. 
Captain  Maury  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  theory  of  a  normal  and  general  in- 
terchange of  water  between  the  Equator 
and  the  Poles.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  that  his  own  researches  on  the 
subject  of  oceanic  circulation  tended  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis,  which,  says  the 
physicists,  "  would  result  from  a  differ- 
ence of  specific  gravity  caused  inter  alia 
by  difference  of  temperature."  Tyndall 
speaks  of  the  rhythmic  motions  of  force, 
and  truly  the  story  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  is  in  itself  a 
poem  ! 

In  the  spring  of  1863  I  had  met  Cap- 
tain Maury  at  the  house  of  Lady  Milli- 
cent,  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  Sir  Rodney  Mundy,  and  Sir 
George  Back,  were  guests  on  the  same 
occasion  —  quite  a  naval  dinner.  Maury, 
who  was  an  American  of  the  Southern 
States,  was  looking  very  downcast.  I 
heard  that  he  was  anxious  about  the 
safety  of  two  of  his  daughters  who 
were  on  the  war  trail.  Sir  George  Back 
gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of 
ice  storms  in  high  latitudes.  He  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  that  on  the 
Quantock  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  we 
had  come  in  for  a  somewhat  similar 
experience.  A  fog  of  great  density  and 
non-electric  had  pervaded  the  whole 
district  for  miles  round  throughout  one 
winter  night.  A  sudden  fall  in  the 
temperature  had  taken  place,  with  the 
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result  that  by  the  morning  everything 
was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice. 
The  air  was  perfectly  still,  when  the 
light  revealed  the  strange  scene  of  a 
world  made  of  opaque  glass.  The  over- 
burdened boughs  and  leading  branches 
of  the  trees  came  crashing  down  under 
the  sheer  weight  of  ice  ;  our  neighbors, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  lost  more  orna- 
mental timber  than  we  had  done  in  the 
worst  wind-storm  of  many  former  years. 

I  have  noticed  that  Arctic  explorers 
are  exceptionally  lighthearted,  cheerful 
people.  This  notion  of  mine  received 
confirmation  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
lived  some  time  in  the  Tropics,  and 
later  in  one  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  expe- 
ditions had  suffered  an  imprisonment 
of  more  than  a  year  in  the  land  of  snow 
and  ice.  He  said  he  had  observed  that 
even  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, cold  had  an  exhilarating  effect 
on  the  spirits,  whereas  great  heat  has  a 
depressing  influence. 

The  mention  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  name 
recalls  the  recollection  of  much  pleasant 
hospitality  at  his  house.  One  evening 
he  exhibited  to  his  guests,  amongst 
whom  Professor  Helmholtz  was  the 
most  distinguished  foreigner,  a  curious 
optical  instrument  called  a  suedescope, 
which  has  the  power  of  reversing  con- 
cavities and  convexities.  Some  experi- 
ments with  the  instrument  drew  from 
Dr.  Carpenter  the  remark,  that  a  psy- 
chological principle  may  be  deduced, 
showing  how  the  mind  refuses  to  in- 
dorse a  false  and  unnatural  impression 
made  on  the  eye. 

In  his  "Reminiscences,"  Mr.  Mozley 
mentions  that  an  American  said  to  him, 
"Your  free  trade  would  have  ruined 
you  but  for  the  accident  of  the  gold 
discoveries,  which  cheapened  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  fast  as  free  trade 
cheapened  corn."  A  propos  of  this,  I 
remember  the  same  evening,  at  Dr. 
Carpenter's,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Dr.  Graham,  the  master  of  the 
mint,  who  remarked,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  was  the  most  opportune  thing 
that  ever  happened,  adding,  "that  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  we  should 
have  done  without  it." 


In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  there  was 
hardly  any  man  of  science  whose  name 
was  more  frequently  on  men's  lips  than 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone.  One 
met  him  everywhere,  and  personally  I 
was  often  at  their  house  in  Park  Cres- 
cent, his  eldest  daughter  being  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine.  In  London  I  had 
generally  heard  Wheatstone  speak  on 
his  own  special  subject ;  he  was  very 
accessible  to  visitors  who  desired  to  see 
his  wonderfully  ingenious  applications 
of  electricity.  In  the  autumn  of  1871 
we  chanced  to  be  staying  in  the  same 
hotel  at  Lucerne,  and  it  was  then  a  rev- 
elation to  his  listeners  to  find  that  Sir 
Charles  was  a  man  of  very  wide  culture 
outside  his  own  subjects.  During  many 
pleasant  excursions  by  boat  or  carriage, 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
engage  him  in  conversation  had  a  great 
intellectual  treat.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
into  focus  the  philosopher's  discursive 
talk  suggested  by  the  last  news  in  sci- 
entific discovery,  or  by  the  topics  of  the 
hour.  Not  unfrequently  he  took  a 
higher  flight,  and  looking  on  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  nature,  he  was  led  to  speak 
of  the  inner  soul  of  nature,  and  then  the 
true  poetry  of  science  became  audible 
to  us.  Another,  and  better-known,  side 
of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone's  intellect 
was  his  marvellous  power  of  making  out 
the  most  carefully  constructed  ciphers. 
No  doubt  the  same  peculiar  ingenuity 
of  mind  which  led  him  to  turn  and 
twist  the  magneto-electric  force  into 
mechanical  uses,  led  to  his  facility  in 
deciphering  hieroglyphics.  His  powers 
in  this  respect  seemed  almost  uncanny  ! 
The  same  order  of  mind  is  shown  in 
Thomas  Young,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
undulating  theory  of  light.  He,  like 
Wheatstone,  was  attracted  by  cryptic 
writings,  and  though  his  claim  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone  is 
disallowed  by  the  adherents  of  Cham- 
pollion,  still  the  rare  faculty  for  highly- 
ingenious  speculation  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  his  intellect. 

Wheatstone  observed  to  me  that  he 
considered  the  three  great  discoveries 
of  the  age  were  Young's  theory  of  light, 
Oersted's  discovery  of  electro-magnet- 
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ism  in  1820,  and  Faraday's  process  of 
inductive  reasoning  which  led  to  his 
conclusive  experiments  on  magneto- 
electricity  twelve  years  later.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Oersted  in  his  de- 
tection of  the  fact  of  electro-magnetism 
"  tumbled  over  it  by  accident,"  but  as 
Lagrange  said  of  Newton,  "  such  acci- 
dents only  meet  persons  who  deserve 
them." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  re- 
cently with  that  veteran  of  science,  Sir 
William  Grove,  and  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  mine  that  electricity  had 
made  great  advances  since  the  days  long 
ago,  when  he  and  my  husband  used  to 
compare  notes,  he  said,  "  the  applica- 
tions of  electricity  are  vastly  increased, 
the  science  itself  has  not  advanced." 

To  return  to  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone's  high  estimate  of  "  Phenomenon 
Young,"  as  he  was  called  at  Cambridge, 
I  remember  his  saying  that  with  all  his 
great  attainments  Young  had  never 
been  one  of  the  popular  names  in  sci- 
ence, as  he  rightly  deserved  to  be. 
Several  years  before  I  had  heard  a 
similar  remark  from  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie. 

The  mention  of  this  distinguished 
physiologist  recalls  to  my  recollection 
a  very  memorable  evening.  I  never 
remember  listening  to  a  more  delightful 
talker  than  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  proved 
himself  on  one  occasion  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  him  at  din- 
ner. He  had  already  passed  the  Psalm- 
ist's limit  of  age  by  five  or  six  years,  but 
age  could  not  stale  the  infinite  variety 
and  animation  of  his  talk.  He  was 
amusing  on  the  subject  of  farming, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  ought  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  every  man  towards 
the  close  of  life.  He  had  tried  it,  but 
found  the  luxury  too  expensive.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  that,  u  poverty  in  the 
open  air  may  be  better  than  the  inher- 
itance of  wealth — with  too  much  lithic 
acid  in  the  blood."  Of  all  the  physi- 
cists I  ever  met,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
was  the  most  metaphysical.  There  had 
been    some    allusion  to  Wordsworth's 


idea  of  pre-existence,  as  expressed  in 
his  "  Ode  to  Immortality,"  when  Sir 
Benjamin  used  these  remarkable 
words  :  "  I  see  no  reason  against  a 
belief  in  pre-existence  ;  I  have  often 
felt  something  very  like  what  the  poet 
describes." 

The  evening  was  also  memorable  to 
me,  from  the  fact  of  my  meeting  Dr. 
Livingstone  for  the  first  time.  Later  I 
had  several  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  the  great  explorer.  Once  at  dinner 
—  it  was  at  Lady  Murchison's  — I  found 
myself  placed  between  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock.  The  one 
had  recently  come  from  the  torrid  zone, 
the  other  from  the  Arctic  regions.  I 
likened  myself  to  the  squirrel  that  is 
supposed  to  run  up  and  down  the 
mythological  tree  yggdrasil,  first  listen- 
ing to  the  eagle,  who  sits  at  the  top  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  collecting 
news  from  the  frost  giant  who  lives  at 
the  root  in  the  cold  land  of  Hela. 

Some  years  later,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  spring  of  1865, 1  met  Dr.  Living- 
stone at  one  of  those  brilliant  gatherings 
given  by  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  in  his 
character  of  president  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society.  It  was  a  gay  scene,  —  a 
union  of  fashionable  and  diplomatic 
people,  politicians,  and  other  unclassed 
elements  of  a  society,  often  boring  and 
bored,  —  with  a  qualifying  admixture  of 
scientific  and  literary  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  were  foreigners. 
Amongst  the  crowd  there  was  no  per- 
sonality more  interesting,  I  thought, 
than  that  of  Livingstone.  His  counte- 
nance wore  all  its  old  expression  of 
supreme  earnestness  and  of  high  pur- 
pose, but  I  fancied  he  looked  sad  and 
worn.  This  emboldened  me  to  say, 
while  regretting  that  he  was  again  about 
to  leave  us  for  the  wilds  of  Africa,  that 
I  thought  he  should  rest  now,  having 
done  more  than  his  share  of  work.  He 
replied,  in  these  memorable  words,  so 
simply  spoken,  so  characteristic  of  the 
man:  "While,"  said  he,  "I  have  life 
and  strength,  I  shall  always  feel  I  have 
work  to  do." 
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From  Public  Opinion. 
MADEMOISELLE  FINETTE. 

In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Lamar- 
tine,  the  French  poet  and  statesman, 
lived  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  near 
Paris,  in  a  little  house  given  him  by  the 
nation.  Though  much  tormented  by 
creditors,  he  lived  in  comparative  com- 
fort, surrounded  by  five  or  six  grey- 
hounds, to  which  he  was  greatly 
attached,  and  cultivating  roses,  cab- 
bages, and  little  literature.  His  favor- 
ite greyhound  was  a  particularly  slender 
and  graceful  one  named  Mademoiselle 
Finette.  The  care  of  her  was  the  first 
duty  of  his  servants,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  and  to  her  only  in  the 
formal  third  person. 

One  day,  during  a  fearful  rain-storm, 
Mademoiselle  Finette  was  taken  very 
ill.  Lamartine  called  a  maid,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  "green"  young  girl, 
fresh  from  Burgundy. 

"Run  and  fetch  a  veterinary  surgeon 
instantly,"  he  commanded  ;  "  Made- 
moiselle Finette  is  very  ill !  " 

The  girl  started  off  and  began  inquir- 
ing for  the  nearest  doctor.  She  was 
referred  to  Dr.  Ixe,  a  young  physician 
who  had  lately  established  himself  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  had  had  eight 
patients,  and  four  of  the  eight  had 
quickly  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  med- 
ical attendance. 

"  Who  wants  me  such  a  day  as  this  ?  " 
said  Doctor  Ixe  sharply,  as  the  girl  rung 
his  bell. 

"Oh,  it's  Monsieur  de  Lamartine, 
sir,"  she  said,  "  and  you  must  come 
right  off  ;  Mademoiselle  Finette  is  very 
ill!" 

"  Lamartine  !  "  The  young  doctor 
was  in  a  flurry.  In  spite  of  the  weather, 
he  put  on  his  best  frock-coat,  his  most 
resplendent  necktie,  and  his  handsomest 
pair  of  gloves,  and  hastened  to  Lamar- 
tine's  cottage.  What  an  opportunitj^ ! 
Physician  to  the  family  of  Lamartine  ; 
for  —  he  said  to  himself —  Mademoiselle 
Finette  is  evidently  one  of  the  great 


man's  immediate  family  ;  a  niece,  per- 
haps. Bushing  up  in  a  cab,  the  doctor 
found  Lamartine's  gate  opened,  and  the 
poet  himself  standing  near  it,  under  a 
big  umbrella. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  sir," 
said  the  poet,  with  cruel  impatience. 
"  You  have  come  none  too  soon.  Made- 
moiselle Finette  is  very,  very  ill." 

"  How  old  is  she?  "  asked  the  doctor, 
fidgeting  timidly. 

"Three  years." 
*    "  Only  three  years  !     Do  you  think  it 
is  the  croup,  Monsieur  de  Lamartine  V" 

"The  croup?  Oh,  I  think  not ;  but 
here  we  are." 

Lamartine  tiptoed  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  the  young  doctor  followed 
him,  impressed  and  solemn,  toward  a 
curtained  bed. 

"  Here  is  our  little  sufferer,"  said  the 
great  man,  with  a  deep,  poetic  sigh. 
"  You  shall  see  if  I  had  not  ample  cause 
to  call  you  in  haste." 

He  lifted  the  silk  curtain,  and  theie, 
curled  up  and  shivering  on  a  satin  cov- 
erlet, lay  the  greyhound. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
"  it's  a  dog  !  Is  Mademoiselle  Finette 
a  greyhound,  sir  ?  " 

"  C  e  rtainly , "  said  Lamartine  ;  "  b  ut 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  —  I'm  not  a  veterinary  surgeon  !  " 
said  Doctor  Ixe. 

"  What  are  you,  then  ?  " 

"I  am  a  physician,  Monsieur  de 
Lamartine." 

The  poet  was  in  fresh  alarm,  though 
he  could  not  quite  help  laughing  at  the 
blunder.  However,  Doctor  Ixe  volun- 
teered to  do  what  he  could  for  Made- 
moiselle Finette,  and  his  services  were 
accepted.  He  treated  the  dog  faith- 
fully and  she  recovered.  From  that 
time  the  young  doctor  had  a  powerful 
friend.  He  met  people  of  distinction  at 
the  poet's  house  ;  and  whenever  any 
one  was  ill,  Lamartine  exclaimed : 
"  Why  don't  they  try  Doctor  Ixe  ?  He 
cured  Finette  !  " 
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WESTMINSTER,  OCTOBER  12,  1892. 

Great  man  of  song,  whose  glorious  lau- 
relled head 
Within  the  lap  of  death  sleeps  well  at  last, 
Down  the  dark  road  seeking  the  deathless 
dead 
Thy  faithful,  fearless,  shining  soul  hath 
passed. 

Fame    blows    his  silver  trumpet  o'er  thy 

sleep, 

And  Love  stands  broken  by  thy  lonely 

lyre. 

So  pure  the  fire  God  gave  this  clay  to  keep, 

The  clay  must  still  seem  holy  for  the  fire. 

Poor  dupes  of  sense,  we  dream  the  close- 
shut  eye, 
So  faithful  servant  of  his  golden  tongue, 
Still  holds  the  hoarded  lights  of  earth  and 
sky, 
We  dream  the  mouth  still  full  of  sleeping 
song. 

We  mourn  as  though  the  great  good  song  he 
gave 
Passed  with  the  singer's  own  informing 
breath  ; 
Ah,  golden  book,  for  thee  there  is  no  grave, 
Thine  is  a  rhyme  that  shall  not  taste  of 
death. 

Great  wife  of  his  great  heart,  'tis  thine  to 
mourn  ; 
Son  well-beloved,   'tis  thine,   who  loved 
him  so. 
But  we  !  —  hath  death  one  perfect  page  out- 
torn 
From  the  great  song  whereby  alone  we 
know 

The  splendid  spirit,  imperiously  shy  ? 

Husband  to  you  and  father,  we  afar 
Hail  poet  of  God  and  name  as  one  should 
cry  — 

Yonder  a  king  !  or  yonder,  lo  !  a  star  ! 

So  great  his  song,  we  deem  a  little  while 
That  song  itself  with  his  deep  voice  hath 
fled; 
So  grand  the  toga-sweep  of  his  great  style, 
So  vast  the  theme  on  which  his  song  was 
fed. 

One  sings  a  flower,  and  one  a  face,  and  one 
Screens  from  the  world  a  corner  choice 
and  small, 
Each  toy  its  little  laureate  hath,  but  none 
Sings  of  the  whole  —  yea  !  only  he  sang 
all. 


Poor  little  bards,  so  shameless  in  your  care 
To  snatch   the  mighty  laurel  from  his 
head, 
Have   you  no  fear,  dwarfs  in    the  giant's 
chair, 
How  men  shall  laugh,  remembering  the 
dead? 

Great  is  advertisement  !  'tis  almost  fate  ; 

But   little  mushroom  men,   of  puff-ball 
fame, 
Ah,  do  you  dream  to  be  mistaken  great 

And  to  be  really  great  are  just  the  same  ? 

Ah,  fools,  he  was  a  laureate  ere  one  leaf 
Of  the  great  crown  had  whispered  on  his 
brows  ; 
Fame  shrilled  his  song,  Love  carolled  it, 
and  Grief 
Blessed  it  with  tears  within  her  lonely 
house. 

Fame  loved  him  well,  because  he  loved  not 
fame, 
But  peace  and  love,  all  other  things  be- 
fore ; 
He  was  a  man  ere  yet  he  was  a  name, 
His  song  was  great,  because  his  love  was 

more. 
Speaker.  RICHARD  Le  GALLIENNE. 


LORD  TENNYSON. 

No   "moaning  of  the  bar"  !    Sail  forth, 
strong  ship  ! 
Into  that  gloom  which  has  God's  face  for 
far  light  ; 
Not  dirge,  but  proud  farewell,  from  each 
fond  lip, 
And    praise  —  abounding    praise  ;     and 
fame's  faint  starlight 

Lamping    thy  tuneful  soul   to  that  large 
noon 
Where  thou    shalt      quire  with  angels. 
Words  of  woe 
Are  for  the  unfulfilled  —  not  thee,   whose 
moon 
Of    genius     sinks    full-orbed,     glorious, 
a-glow. 

No    "moaning    of    the    bar"  !     Musical 
drifting 
Of  Time's  waves,  turning  to  the  Eternal 
Sea  ; 
Death's  soft  wind  all  thy  gallant  canvas 
lifting, 
And  Christ  thy  pilot  to  the  Peace  to  be. 
Daily  Telegraph.        SlR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
THE  FORERUNNERS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

How  often  has  America  been  discov- 
ered and  re-discovered  ?  The  question 
is  very  allowable  when  we  remember 
the  ancient  classic  tales  of  the  Atlantis 
and  a  large  western  continent.  Solon 
brought  such  a  report  from  Egypt  as 
stated  by  Plato.  Plutarch,  who  evi- 
dently had  still  other  sources  at  his 
command,  even  gives  the  names  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  from  whom  Solon  ob- 
tained the  information.  Aelian,  in  his 
"Historical  Miscellanies,"  transcribes 
from  Theopompos,  an  historiographer 
of  the  fourth  century  before  our  era, 
a  curious  tale  which  the  Phrygian  king, 
Midas,  is  said  to  have  heard  from  the 
demigod  Seilenos.  In  it  the  follow- 
ing occurs  :  "  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
well  as  Lybia  (Africa),  are  islands 
round  which  the  ocean  flows.  Only 
that  which  lies  beyond  them  is  to  be 
called  a  continent.  Its  vastness  is  im- 
mense." 

The  classic  stories  concerning  the 
Atlantis  are  overlaid  with  fabulous  de- 
tails and  mythological  impossibilities. 
But  still  there  is  mention  made  of  isles 
lying  before  the  colossal  western  con- 
tinent in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  a 
vague  knowledge  of  the  Bahamas,  of 
the  Antilles,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  also  hear  of  a 
part  in  those  distant  lands  where  the 
sun  only  sets,  during  thirty  days,  for  a 
single  hour,  and  of  strange  atmospheric 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  North.  All 
this  seems  to  show  that  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Arctic  regions  may  have 
become  known,  at  an  early  time,  to  the 
dwellers  round  the  sunny  Mediterranean 
coast.  Perhaps  the  Davis  Straits  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  are  faintly  trace- 
able in  these  dim  tales.  Is  not,  I  may 
add,  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  on 
the  European  side,  with  its  huge  and 
warlike  race,  its  fjords,  and  its  elk  or 
reindeer,  also  indicated  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  songs  of  the  Odyssey  ? 

Again,  the  classic  myths  speak  of  the 
sunken  Atlantis  which  disappeared  in 
the  ocean  waves.  Strangely  enough, 
there  are  traditions  among  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines  of  terrible  earthquakes 


and  floods,  combined  with  volcanic  erup- 
tions, by  which  a  mass  of  land  was 
overwhelmed.  So  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  is  a  strong  basis  of  truth  in 
the  ancient  reports  which  Solon  brought 
from  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
Mexican,  Brazilian,  and  Peruvian  gods 
were  represented  as  white-skinned,  and 
with  long,  waving  hair  and  beard,  whilst 
the  native  races  that  worshipped  them 
were  red-skinned  and  nearly  beardless. 
But  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  go 
through  the  many  vestiges  of  an  appar- 
ently pre-historic  intercourse  between 
our  part  of  the  world  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic continent.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  so  great  a  scholar  and  explorer  as 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  declared  it  to 
be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
tales  of  the  Atlantis  were  absolute 
fiction,  mere  poetical  romances.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  "  they  merit  a 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  strive  to  penetrate  through 
the  darkness  of  historical  traditions." 
(Examen  Critique  de  l'Histoire  de  la 
Gdographie  du  Nouveau  Continent.) 

There  are  Irish  and  Welsh  tales  con- 
cerning an  early  intercourse  of  this 
country  with  the  great  western  conti- 
nent. It  was  when  speaking  of  them 
that  Humboldt  was  led  to  make  the 
above  remarks.  I  may  point  out  here 
that  in  the  Irish  "Lay  of  Oisin  on  the 
Land  of  the  Young"  there  is  a  mythic 
description  of  a  country  which  lies  op- 
posite Ireland,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  "right  due  west,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  sea."  It  is  as  if  some 
enormous  American  bay  were  meant. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Northmen,  after  having 
found  the  Transatlantic  coast,  gave  the 
name  of  Ginnunga  Gap  (the  Yawning 
Gap  or  Abyss)  to  some  large  gulf  in  the 
west.  The  Edda  speaks  of  a  yawning 
abyss  before  the  world  arose.  This 
mythological  idea  was  geographically 
transferred  to  the  configuration  of  the 
New  World,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
vailing Germanic  custom,  just  as  the 
name  of  Asgard,  the  heavenly  castle  of 
the  Asa  gods,  still  exists  to  this  day  in 
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north  England,  in  the  name  of  a  country 
place,  Aysgarth. 

The  "  Lay  of  Oisen  on  the  Land  of 
the  Young  "  1  is  written  in  Keltic  ;  but 
the  Fianna  heroes  it  treats  of  are  clearly 
marked,  in  their  names  and  character- 
istics, as  being  of  Germanic  stock.  I 
think  there  is  good  ground  to  believe 
that  Norse  rovers  had  appeared  in  Ire- 
land long  before  the  historical  conquest 
in  the  ninth  century.  In  Keltic  garb 
the  poem,  at  any  rate,  records  the  deeds 
or  mythical  performances  of  Northern 
men.  Who  knows  whether  the  idea  of 
eternal  youth  in  that  happy  land  in  the 
West  did  not  arise  from  the  fact,  appar- 
ently now  well  ascertained,  of  red-skin 
Indians  in  Central  and  Southern  Amer- 
ica sometimes  reaching  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty? 

From  the  fantastic  domain  of  old 
Irish  tradition  or  fiction,  in  which  also 
occurs  the  tale  of  St.  Brendan,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  in  the  great  western 
land  in  the  sixth  century,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  a  somewhat  more  definite  state- 
ment of  old  Icelandic  writers.  They 
speak  of  the  existence  of  a  White  Man's 
Land  (Hvitramannaland)  or  Great  Ire- 
land (Irland  it  mikla)  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Here  again  Humboldt 
may  aptly  be  quoted.  When  discussing 
the  Norse  discovery  of  America  he 
says  :  — 

There  is  less  certainty  as  regards  the 
traces  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
found  of  an  even  earlier  Irish  discovery  of 
America  before  the  year  1000.  The  Skrae- 
lings  (Eskimos)  told  the  Northmen,  who 
had  settled  in  Vinland,  that  "farther 
towards  the  South,  beyond  the  present 
Chesapeake  Bay,  there  dwelt  white  men 
who  walked  about  in  long  white  garments, 
carrying  before  them  poles  to  which  cloth 
was  attached  and  calling  out  with  loud 
voices."  This  report  was  interpreted  by 
the  Christian  Northmen  as  meaning  Church 
processions,  in  which  banners  were  borne 
and  hymns  sung.  In  the  oldest  sagas,  in 
the  historical  accounts  about  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne,  and  in  the  Icelandic  "  Book  of 
Land  Settlement"  those  Southern  coasts 

i  Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  Na  N-Og.  Publications 
of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language. 


between  Virginia  and  Florida  are  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  White  Man's  Land. 
They  are  actually  called  Great  Ireland,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  they  had  been  populated 
by  Irishmen.  According  to  documents 
reaching  up  to  the  year  1064,  before  Leif 
had  discovered  Vinland,  probably  as  early 
as  982,  Ari  Marson,  of  the  powerful  Ice- 
landic family  of  Ulf  Squint-eye,  had  been 
driven  by  storms  when  sailing  from  Iceland 
southwards  to  the  coast  of  the  White  Man's 
Land.  He  was  baptized  there  at  Christ- 
mas, and,  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  away, 
men  from  the  Orkney  Islands  and  Iceland 
afterwards  recognized  him  there. 

The  old  Icelandic  account  of  this  story 
is  very  precise.  It  is  founded  on  the 
testimony  of  Rafn,  a  contemporary  of 
Ari  Marson,  who  had  frequently  made 
the  journey  to  Illmyreek,  that  is  Lim- 
erick, in  Ireland.  Thorkell  Gelberson, 
the  uncle  of  the  famed  Icelandic  histo- 
rian, Ari  Frode,  who  himself  was  de- 
scended, in  the  fourth  degree,  from  Ari 
Marson,  refers  to  countrymen  of  his 
who  had  been  present  when  Thorfinn 
Sigurdson  gave  an  account  of  Ari  Mar- 
son's  adventure  to  the  Jarl  of  the 
Orkneys. 

"The  White  Man's  Land  "  — the 
great  Danish  scholar,  Karl  Christian 
Rafn,2  writes  —  "is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  which  Bjorn  Asbrandson, 
with  the  surname  of  Breidwikinga- 
kappi,  who  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
heroic  league  at  Jomsburg  under  Palna- 
toke,  spent  the  evening  of  his  life.  His 
history  is  a  highly  romantic  one.  An 
illicit  love  affair  with  Thurid,  the  sister 
of  the  powerful  chieftain  Snorre  Gode, 
at  Frodaa,  in  Iceland,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  being  prosecuted.  He  saw 
himself  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  In  the  year  999  he  sailed  away 
with  a  north-east  wind. 

"Now  we  read  in  the  'Eyrbyggia 
Saga,'  that  Gudleif  Gadlangson,  the 
brother  of  Thorfinn,  who  was  the  for- 
bear of  the  historian,  Snorre  Sturlason, 
had  made  a  commercial  voyage  to  Dy- 
flin  (Dublin).  Intending  to  return  to 
Iceland  by  sailing  round  the  western 
Irish  coast,  he  was  cast  away  south- 
westward  by  storms,  and  thus  got  to  a 

2  The  Discovery  of  America  in  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury. 
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country  whose  inhabitants  made  him  a 
prisoner  and  bound  him.  They  then 
deliberated  as  to  whether  they  should 
kill  or  make  a  slave  of  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  language  of  his  enemies 
was  the  Irish  one.  Then  —  so  the  re- 
port goes  on  —  a  great  crowd  came,  be- 
fore which  a  banner  was  borne,  and  a 
tall  and  stately  white-haired  man  of 
great  age  appeared.  This  was  Bjorn 
Asbrandson.  He  had  Gudleif  before 
him,  and  when  he  heard  that  he  was 
an  Icelander,  asked  him  in  Norse  about 
acquaintances  at  home  —  especially 
about  Thurid,  his  love,  whose  son, 
Kjartan,  was  held  to  be  his  own. 

"When  the  inhabitants,  becoming 
restless  during  the  too  long  conversa- 
tion, insisted  on  a  decision  concerning 
the  treatment  to  be  given  to  Gudleif, 
the  old  and  stately  man  took  twelve 
men  aside  for  a  consultation.  The  ver- 
dict was  to  the  effect  that  the  captive 
was  to  be  set  free.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  warned  to  go  away  quickly,  as 
the  people  were  of  evil  disposition  and 
not  to  be  trusted.  He  was  also  urged  to 
tell  his  friends  and  relations  in  Iceland 
that  they  should  make  no  attempt  to 
cross  over,  for  he  (Bjorn  Asbrandson) 
was  very  aged  and  near  his  end  ;  the 
country  had  few  harbors  ;  and  there 
were  foes  everywhere.  "With  these 
words,  the  old  man  gave  to  Gudleif  a 
golden  ring  for  Thurid  as  a  token  of 
remembrance,  and  a  sword  for  Kjartan. 
Thereupon  Gudleif  returned  with  his 
crew  (by  way  of  Dublin)  to  Iceland  ; 
and  everybody  was  convinced  that  it 
was  Bjorn  Asbrandson  whom  he  had 
seen  in  that  far-off  land."  1 

Now,  though  all  this  sounds  somewhat 
poetical,  it  is  noteworthy  that  among  an 
Indian  tribe  which  had  migrated  from 
West  Florida  to  Ohio  an  old  tale  was 
current  that  their  original  home  had 
once  been  inhabited  by  white  men,  who 
used  iron  implements.  It  is  like  an 
echo  from  the  Icelandic  tale  of  the 
White  Man's  Land,  or  Great  Ireland. 

Here  it  may  be  brought  to  mind  that 

1  Compare  the  Icelandic  edition  of  the  "Eyr- 
byggia  Saga,"  by  G.  Vigfusson,  and  the  German 
translation  by  Mohnike  in  the  appendix  to  the 
"  Heimskringha." 


Himilko,  the  Carthaginian,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Co- 
lumbus, had  been  very  near  discovering 
America.  Starting  from  Gaddir  (Cadiz), 
he  rounded  the  Sacred  Cape,  proceed- 
ing northwards,  and  founding  factories 
and  colonies  which  afterwards  became 
filled  with  a  large  Carthaginian  popula- 
tion. His  fleet  then  ventured  into  the 
open  sea,  and  was  driven  to  the  south. 
Thick  fogs  hid  the  sun,  and  the  ships 
drove  before  the  north  wind.  After- 
wards they  came  to  a  warmer  sea  and 
were  becalmed.  Vast  plains  of  sea- 
weed stretched  there  for  many  days' 
journey,  and  the  ship  could  hardly 
be  pushed  through  the  interlacing 
branches.  There  seemed  to  be  no  depth 
of  water,  as  if  the  feet  were  passing  over 
submerged  land  ;  and  a  fear  arose  as  to 
the  neighborhood  of  dangerous  reefs. 
Shoals  of  large  tunnies  and  other  fish  — 
as  was  afterwards  noticed  in  the  same 
place  by  Columbus  —  swam  in  and  out 
between  the  ships. 

The  sea  animals   crept  upon  the  tangled 
weed. 

It  was  here,  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  that 
the  magicians  on  board  forbade  the 
prosecution  of  the  voyage.  Himilko 
appears  to  have  turned  homewards 
from  this  point,  and  to  have  come  upon 
the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which  the 
mariners  described,  on  their  return,  in 
such  glowing  language  that  others  un- 
dertook the  voyage,  until  the  Senate, 
being  afraid  of  an  exodus  from  Car- 
thage, forbade  all  further  visits  to  "  the 
Fortunate  Islands"  on  pain  of  death. 
(See  "  Origins  of  English  History."  By 
Charles  Elton,  pp.  22-25.) 

In  spite  of  the  nearness  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Labrador  [Humboldt  writes]  there 
yet  passed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Norse- 
men on  Iceland  until  Leif's  great  discovery 
of  America.  So  small  were  the  means 
which  could  be  employed  for  the  further- 
ance of  navigation,  in  that  out-of-the-way 
and  desolate  corner  of  the  world,  by  a  noble, 
vigorous,  but  poor  race.  The  stretch  of 
coast  called  V inland  —  so  called  on  account 
of  the  wild  grapes  which  a.German,  Tyrker, 
had  found  there  —  attracted  settlers  by  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  mildness  of  its 
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climate  as  compared  with  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  Designated  by  Leif  as  "the 
good  Yinland"  (Vinland  it  goda),  it  com- 
prised the  coast  between  Boston  and  New 
York  ;  also  parts  of  the  present  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. This  was  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Northmen.  The  colonists  had  often  to 
do  battle  with  the  very  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Eskimo,  which  then  spread  much  more  to 
the  south,  and  whose  people  were  called 
Skraelings  by  the  Northmen.  The  first 
Bishop  of  Greenland,  Erik  Upsi,  an  Ice- 
lander, undertook  a  missionary  expedition 
to  Yinland  in  1121  ;  and  the  name  of  this 
colonized  country  has  even  been  found  in 
old  national  songs  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Faroes.  Concerning  the  intercourse 
of  far  northern  Europe  and  of  the  Green- 
landers  and  Icelanders  with  the  American 
Continent  proper,  there  are  reliable  reports 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  late  as  the  year  1347,  a  ship 
was  sent  from  Greenland  to  Markland 
(Nova  Scotia)  to  fetch  building  wood  and 
other  necessaries.  On  the  voyage  back 
from  Markland  the  vessel  was  cast  away  by 
a  storm,  and  had  to  land  at  Straumf  jord,  in 
the  western  part  of  Iceland.  This  is  the 
last  news  of  Normannic  America  which  the 
old  Scandinavian  sources  have  preserved. 

Now,  the  historical  facts  are,  in  the 
main,  these  :  — 

In  the  year  986  Erik  the  Red  (Eirikr 
Ranthri),  a  Norwegian  jarl,  who  had 
fled  from  Norway  to  Iceland  on  account 
of  having  slain  a  man,  sailed  westward 
and  found  a  country  he  called  "  Green- 
land," in  the  hope  of  thereby  alluring 
settlers.  They  arrived,  indeed,  and  a 
colony  was  founded.  It  had,  however, 
mainly  to  rely  on  the  chase  and  on  fish- 
ing. Among  those  who  came  after  Erik 
the  Red  was  Herjulf ,  a  relative  of  Ir- 
gulf,  who  had  made  the  first  settlement 
in  Iceland.  Herjulf  s  son,  Bjarne,  on 
returning  from  a  commercial  voyage  to 
Norway,  intended  to  visit  his  own 
father,  who  had  transferred  his  home 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland  ;  but  Bjarne 
became  fog-bound,  so  that  for  days  he 
was  in  doubt  as  to  his  whereabouts.  At 
last  he  and  his  crew  saw  a  country 
without  mountains,  but  covered  with 
forest,  and-  showing  small  hills  near  the 
coast.  As  this  outlook  did  not  fit  in 
with    the    description    of    Greenland, 


Bjarne  sailed  further  during  two  days, 
when  he  perceived  another  country 
which  was  flat  and  grown  over  with 
wood.  From  thence  he  went  on,  with 
a  south-west  wind,  for  three  days  more, 
when  he  saw  a  third  country,  with  high 
cliffs  and  icebergs  near  it.  In  a  severe 
storm  he  at  last,  after  four  days,  reached 
Greenland.1 

Now,  when  Bjarne  Herjulf sson,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Jarl  Erik  in  Norway, 
described  the  country  he  had  seen  from 
afar,  reproaches  were  addressed  to  him 
for  not  having  made  a  closer  inspection. 
Upon  this,  Leif,  the  son  of  Erik  the 
Red,  bought  the  ship  of  Bjarne  Her- 
julfsson,  after  the  latter's  return  to 
Greenland,  and  sailed  westward,  about 
the  year  1000,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-one 
men. 

Leif  first  came  to  that  Helluland  which 
Bjarne  had  seen  last.  Then  he  reached 
Markland,  and  then  an  island.  Sailing 
through  a  sound  between  this  island  and 
a  cape,  he  finally  stepped  upon  the  soil 
of  the  western  continent.  With  his 
ship  he  went  up  a  river,  where  he  cast 
anchor.  There  he  built,  first,  wooden 
booths  or  huts,  then  dwellings  proper 
of  wood. 

With  Leif  was  a  German,  of  the  name 
of  Tyrker  (which  perhaps  may  mean 
Dirk,  that  is,  Dietrich),  who  had  been 
his  tutor  or  foster-father.  It  was  this 
Tyrker  who  first  discovered  the  wild 
grapes  of  America.  Each  evening  — 
so  the  account  runs  —  Leif  divided  his 
crew  into  two  squads,  one  of  which  re- 
mained as  a  watch  in  the  houses,  whilst 
the  other  scouted  the  neighborhood,  but 
with  the  order  to  come  back,  at  all 
events,  in  the  evening. 

On  one  of  those  expeditions  Tyrker 
disappeared,  and  he  was  considered 
lost.  In  the  end,  however,  he  reap- 
peared in  such  a  state  of  over-joyous 
agitation  that,  when  asked  by  Leif  why 
he  had  come  so  late,  it  was  at  first  im- 
possible to  make  him  give  an  answer 
comprehensive  to  his  comrades.  Roll- 
ing his  eyes  about  he  talked  excitedly 
in  German  for  some  time,  until  he  so  far 
collected  himself  as  to  use  the  Norse 

1  The  Discovery  of  America  in  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  Karl  Christian  Rafn. 
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tongue  and   to  make  himself  properly 
understood. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  I  have  gone 
much  farther  into  the  country  ;  but  now 
I  can  tell  you  something  new.  Vines  I 
have  found,  and  grapes." 

"Is  that  true,  my  foster-father?" 
asked  Leif. 

"  True  it  is,"  answered  Tyrker,  u  for 
I  was  brought  up  where  vines  and 
grapes  exist  in  abundance." 

The  Icelandic  report  gives  a  curious 
description  of  the  bodily  appearance 
and  the  mental  qualities  of  Tyrker.  He 
had  a  high  forehead,  a  quick  and  lively 
glance,  but  small,  delicate  features,  and 
an  undersized  and  somewhat  weakly 
stature.  At  the  same  time  he  was  well 
versed  in  many  arts. 

In  the  Icelandic  accounts  we  hear 
several  times  of  the  gathering  of  grapes, 
with  which  the  skippers  trading  with  the 
western  land  freighted  their  vessels. 
Building  wood,  called  Mosar,  is  also 
mentioned.  It  seems  to  have  been  held 
so  precious  in  Germany  that  a  merchant 
from  Bremen  offered  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  gold  for  an  unimportant 
house  implement  made  of  such  wood. 

After  Leif  Erikson,  his  brother,  Thor- 
wald,  who  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  exploration  of  the  discovered  coun- 
try, resolved  upon  an  expedition  of  his 
own.  He  took  with  him  thirty  men, 
using  the  ship  his  brother  had  lent  him, 
and  following  the  advice  and  instruction 
of  Leif.  Thorwald  found  the  wooden 
huts  (Leifs-Budir)  which  the  latter  had 
constructed,  and  made  further  searches 
in  a  well- wooded  region.  It  appears 
that  he  investigated  the  coasts  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  perhaps  even 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land. Traces  of  human  presence  he  did 
not  find,  except  a  corn-stack.  Sailing 
eastward,  and  then  again  northward,  he 
came  to  a  cape  which  the  Norsemen 
called  Kjalarnes  —  probably  on  account 
of  its  likeness  to  a  keel,  or  longboat.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  the  present  Cape  Cod,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  which  may 
be  likened,  as  regards  its  form,  to  an 
old  Norse  ship,  with  its  peculiar  bow. 

Then  Thorwald  Erikson  exclaimed  : 
"  Here  it  is  beautiful.     Here  I  should 


wish  to  make  my  abode  ! "  A  hostile 
conflict  arose,  however,  with  the  na- 
tives. Eight  of  them  were  killed  ;  the 
ninth  escaped.  Thereupon  a  vast  num- 
ber of  them  appeared  from  the  bay. 
They  had  boats  made  of  hide,  and  pecul- 
iar javelins,  the  description  of  which 
quite  fits  in  with  the  canoes  and  the 
weapons  still  used  by  the  Eskimo  of  to- 
day. For  they  were  not  Red-skins  who 
then  dwelt  in  those  parts  of  America, 
but  Eskimo  —  a  race  which,  as  before 
stated,  arrived  in  Greenland  only  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

A  third  son  of  Erik  the  Red,  Thor- 
stein,  who  still  held  to  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers,  and  would  not  forsake  his 
belief  in  Odin,  Thor,  Freyr,  and  Freyja, 
started  on  a  voyage,  with  his  wife  Gu- 
drid,  with  the  object  of  landing  in  the 
New  World.  He  used  the  same  old 
craft  in  which  Bjarne  Herjulfsson,  Leif 
Erikson,  and  Thorwald  Erikson  had 
embarked.  Failing,  however,  to  reach 
the  Transatlantic  coast  he  returned  to 
Greenland,  and  died  there. 

After  Thorstein's  failure,  we  hear  of 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  the  offspring  of  an 
ancient  family,  who  had  great  success. 
With  two  ships  he  had  gone  from  Ice- 
land to  Greenland.  There,  with  his 
companion,  Snorre  Thorbrandson,  he 
celebrated  the  Yule  festival  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  forefathers,  and  then  became 
smitten  with  love  for  Thorstein's  widow, 
Gudrid.  It  was  this  doughty  lady  who 
urged  him  to  seek  the  coast  of  the  good 
Vinland. 

This  he  did,  in  1007,  with  three  ships 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  It 
was,  until  then,  the  largest  enterprise  of 
that  kind.  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  visited 
Helluland,  Markland,  and  Kjalarnes. 
He  came  to  a  pathless  and  impassable 
coast  whose  long  shore  was  covered 
with  sand  dunes  (strandir  langar  og 
sandar) .  Owing  to  its  peculiar  mirages , 
producing  effects  of  delusion  of  the 
senses,  the  Northmen  called  it  the 
' '  Wonder-Strand ' '  (furdhustrandir) . 
Similar  optical  deceptions,  so  frequent 
in  the  African  desert,  Humboldt  ob- 
served in  the  pampas  of  Venezuela. 

There  were  two  Scottish  people  on 
board  Karlsefne's  vessel,  man  and  wife, 
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of  the  name  of  Hake  and  Hekja.  The 
Scots,  it  may  be  brought  to  recollection, 
were  originally  immigrants  into  Ireland, 
which  for  some  time,  therefore,  was 
called  "Scotia."  From  Ireland  they 
went  to  North  Britain,  which  in  its  east- 
ern part  once  bore  the  name  of  Cale- 
donia, in  its  western  part  that  of  Albain. 
The  designation  of  "Scotland"  for 
North  Britain  only  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  From 
the  Hibernian  Irish  people,  who  were 
partly  of  Iberian  (non- Aryan),  partly  of 
Keltic  origin,  the  Skots  of  old  are  clearly 
marked  off,  and  from  the  names  of  their 
leaders  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as 
to  their  Germanic  kinship,  although 
later  on  they  were  Kelticized  in  speech. 
Hake  and  Hekja  certainly  point  to  such 
Teutonic  kinship.  They  are  well-known 
Norse  names,  to  be  found  —  as  Haki 
and  Hakon  —  in  the  Edda  and  in  Scan- 
dinavian history. 

At  all  events,  the  Scottish  pair  in 
question  did  good  service  during  Thor- 
finn's  expedition.  They  are  described 
as  having  been  extremely  quick-footed, 
and  so  were  set  on  shore  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  should  go  southward 
and  gather  intelligence  about  the  coun- 
try. With  grapes  and  ears  of  wild 
wheat  —  that  is  manifestly  maize  or  In- 
dian corn  —  they  came  back.  Then 
Thorfinn  sailed  to  a  bay  where  there 
was  such  a  mass  of  eider  ducks  that  it 
was  nearly  impossible  to  walk,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  eggs.  This 
place  the  discoverers  called  Straumey 
(Stream  Isle).  A  companion  of  Thor- 
finn Karlsefne,  Thorhall,  afterwards  set 
sail  northwards,  in  order  to  go  to  Yin- 
land,  whilst  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
directed  his  own  course  southward. 
Driven  to  Iceland  by  a  west  wind, 
Thorhall,  with  nine  of  his  crew,  was 
made  a  captive.  On  his  part,  Karlsefne, 
with  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
arrived  in  a  region  where  a  river  passed 
through  a  lake  into  the  sea.  There 
were  islands  in  front.  He  found  corn- 
fields, sown  by  man's  hand,  and  on 
higher  parts  wild  vines. 

Travellers  in  the  last  century  still  tes- 
tified to  the  exceedingly  large  number 
of  wild  vines  they  had  seen  in  Albany, 


nay,  even  as  far  as  Canada.  The  grapes 
were  only  eaten  when  the  frost  had 
mellowed  them.  Until  then  they  were 
unfit  for  consumption.  So,  among 
others  Peter  Kami  reported,  who  trav- 
elled in  America  in  1749,  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Swedish  Academy.  (See 
"  Island,  Hvitramannaland,  Gronland 
undYinland."     Yon  Karl  Wilhelmi.) 

With  the  Skraelings,  or  Eskimo,  who 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1008  came  in  a 
large  number  of  canoes,  Karlsefne  en- 
tered into  commercial  intercourse,  rais- 
ing a  white  shield  as  a  sign  of  peace. 
The  Eskimo  showed  themselves  chiefly 
fond  of  red  garments,  for  which  they 
gave  fur  in  exchange.  Even  for  mere 
rags  of  red  cloth,  which  the  Northmen 
at  last  offered  when  their  stock  of  gar- 
ments had  come  to  an  end,  the  natives 
paid  a  great  deal  of  fur.  These  rags 
they  wound  round  their  heads.  Milk- 
food  they  also  relished  ;  for  the  discov- 
erers had  brought  cattle  with  them. 
There  was  a  steer  among  their  cattle, 
whose  bellowing  so  terrified  the  Skrae- 
lings that  the  Northmen  used  him 
afterwards  in  a  fight  in  the  same  way 
as  Pyrrhus  had  used  elephants  against 
the  Komans.  Swords  and  spears,  which 
the  natives  would  have  liked  to  get 
from  the  Northmen,  were,  of  course,  de- 
nied to  them. 

In  the  following  winter  the  Eskimo 
began  hostilities.  The  red  shield  of  war 
had  to  be  raised  against  them.  Their 
projectiles,  among  which  there  was  one 
of  a  very  ingenious  make,  proved  so 
dangerous  and  destructive  that  the 
small  troop  of  Northmen  had  to  fly. 
Then  Freydis,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Erik  the  Ked,  a  lady  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  sneeringly  exclaimed, 
"What!  You  bold  men  run  away  from 
these  wights  whom  truly  you  might  de- 
spatch like  sheep  !  Had  I  a  weapon,  I 
think  I  would  give  a  better  account  of 
them  than  any  of  you  !  "  Thus  she 
sought  to  spur  the  courage  of  the  run- 
aways ;  but  they  did  not  heed  her 
taunts.  With  difficulty  Freydis  reached 
the  forest,  pursued  by  the  natives,  after 
having  given  another  proof  of  her  met-' 
tie  by  taking  up  the  sword  of  one  of 
her  dead  countrymen,  Thorbrand  Snor- 
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rason,  and  threatening  her  pursuers 
therewith.  The  bravery  of  this  coura- 
geous, but  —  as  a  tragic  event  during  an- 
other voyage  to  Vinland  showed  —  also 
criminal  woman  was  afterwards  duly 
praised  by  Karlsefne.  Still,  the  coun- 
try being  so  hostile,  the  Northmen  left 
it  and  went  to  Markland.  There  they 
captured  two  Eskimo  boys,  whom  they 
baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Norse 
language. 

In  America,  Gudrid,  the  widow  of 
Thorstein  Erikson,  and  wife  of  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefne,  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Snorre.  Karlsefne  went  back  to  Ice- 
land, where  he  died.  His  widow,  Gu- 
drid, made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
there  became  a  nun.  She  must  have 
given  a  full  report  about  Yinland,  as 
the  pope,  who  had  formerly  appointed  a 
bishop  for  Iceland  and  Greenland,  now 
also  appointed  one  for  Yinland,  trans- 
ferring to  him  the  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration of  the  three  countries  named  ; 
and  thus  the  last  possible  doubt  as  re- 
gards the  discovery  of  north-eastern 
America  by  the  Germanic  Northmen  is 
certainly  set  at  rest,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  some  details  or  discrepancies 
in  the  Saga  Chronicle.  Erik  Upsi  was 
made  Bishop  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Yinland  by  Pope  Paschal  II.  in  1112. 
Upsi  himself  went  nine  years  after- 
wards, in  1121,  to  Yinland. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear 
that  to  a  northern  Germanic  race  be- 
longs the  glory  of  having  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  America,  and  founded  settle- 
ments there,  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
five  hundred  years  before  Columbus. 
Further  details  may  here  be  passed 
over.1  When  the  freedom  of  Iceland, 
which  was  once  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth, perished,  the  spirit  of  bold 
enterprise,  formerly  so  characteristic  of 
her  people,  began  to  decline.  It  was 
only  in  the  recollections  contained  in 
their  Saga   records   that  those   inhab- 

1  It  is  right  to  mention  here  a  number  of  smaller 
or  larger  useful  writings  published  on  the  subject, 
some  years  ago,  by  Miss  Mary  Brown  (now  Mrs. 
Shipley)  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Shipley.  (The 
Icelandic  Discoveries  of  America  ;  Leif  Erikson ; 
Suppressed  Historical  Facts ;  The  English  Redis- 
covery and  Colonization  of  America;  The  Full 
Significance  of  1492.) 


itants  of  the  high  north,  living  hence- 
forth little  in  contact  with  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  still  cherished  the  memory 
of  their  old  Yinland  adventurers. 

But  one  day  Columbus  came  to  Ice- 
land from  Bristol.  Towards  the  end  of 
February,  1477,  he  landed  at  the  harbor 
of  Hvalfjartheyri,  which  then  —  as 
Rafn  quotes  from  Finn  Magnusen  — 
was  mostly  visited  by  foreigners,  espe- 
cially English  and  Irish.  In  the  biogra- 
phy of  his  father,2  the  son  of  Columbus 
testifies  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
to  the  northern  Thule.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  ice,  in  spring,  offers 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  approach 
of  ships  there,  or  rather  makes  it  im- 
possible. But  in  1477  the  landing  was 
easy  ;  for,  as  the  chronicle  of  that  year 
says,  there  was  then  quite  unusually 
mild  weather.  "The  earth  was  snow- 
less  "  (Thd  var  snjolans  jord). 

With  the  Bishop  of  Kalholt,  and  other 
learned  men  of  the  county,  Columbus 
had  a  conversation  in  Latin,  during 
which  it  would  have  been  passing 
strange  had  he  not  heard  from  these 
Icelanders  something  about  the  west- 
ern continent.  Rafn  expresses  his  own 
opinion  somewhat  positively  in  these 
words:  "Columbus,  who  in  the  year 
1477  visited  Iceland  himself,  obtained, 
through  a  conversation  in  Latin  —  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  carry  it  on  with 
the  priests  and  other  learned  men  — 
a  knowledge  of  that  discovery  ;  and  this 
great  man  was  thereby  confirmed  in  his 
conjecture  as  to  the  existence  of  West- 
ern lands."  (Antiquitates  Americana?, 
p.  xxiv.)  Malte-Brun,  the  geographer, 
who  hailed  from  a  Danish  family  in  Jut- 
land, but  wrote  in  French,  was  also  of 
opinion  that  Columbus  must  have  heard 
of  the  Norse  discovery  of  America. 

Only  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
had  passed  —  as  Mr.  Rasmus  B.  Ander- 
son (America  Not  Discovered  by  Colum- 
bus) points  out  —  since  the  last  Norse 
expedition  to  Yinland  had  taken  place, 
when  Columbus  appeared  in  Iceland  and 
had  the  interview  in  question.  "  There 
were  undoubtedly  people  still  living," 
the   author  says,  "  whose  grandfathers 

2  Vita  dell'  Admiraglio  Christophoro  Columbo. 
Venice,  1571. 
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had  crossed  the  Atlantic."  I  should 
say  they  must  have  known  much  more 
about  those  expeditions  than  Adam  of 
Bremen  knew  in  1072.  The  descrip- 
tions were  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  their  country,  which  they,  as  learned 
men,  were  certainly  acquainted  with  — 
not  to  speak  of  the  papal  appointment 
of  bishops  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Vinland,  a  circumstance  which  came 
home  to  them  as  priests. 

From  Columbus  himself  we  hear 
nothing  about  the  conversation  alluded 
to.  But  soon  after,  he  exerted  himself 
to  get  the  means  for  a  western  voyage, 
when  he  hoped  to  discover  "  new  con- 
tinents and  islands."  So  it  is  stated 
in  the  curious  agreement  with  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
drawn  up  before  he  started  on  his 
voyage.  The  conclusion  is  thus  forced 
upon  us  that  in  Iceland  he  had  heard  of 
the  older  discovery.  And  though  his 
merit  of  the  "  rediscovery  of  the  same 
continent,"  as  Humboldt  calls  it,  re- 
mains historically  a  decisive  one,  yet 
the  first  place  of  honor  is  to  be  claimed 
in  the  Walhalla  of  the  discoverers  of 
America  for  Leif  Erikson,  the  North- 
man to  whom  a  statue  was  raised  some 
years  ago  in  the  United  States,  at  Bos- 
ton. Karl  Blind. 
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As  the  much-battered  door  in  the 
high  garden  wall  was  opened  —  opened 
slowly,  gently  — and  the  undersized,  de- 
formed, rather  singular-looking  man 
dragged  himself  out  in  his  limping, 
painful  way  under  the  elms,  a  voice  (not 
disagreeable  in  itself,  yet  terrible  in  its 
significance)  called  after  him  from  the 
garden:  "  Jacob  Laur  !  Jacob  Laur  ! 
come  back  an'  hear  th'  rest ;  I've  on'y 
told  ye  summat  o'  th'  truth !  Come 
back,  lad,  an'  hear  it  out  like  a  man  !  " 

But  Jacob  did  not  go  back  ;  and  the 
man  shouting  from  the  garden  did  actu- 
ally arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  poor-hearted  sort  of  chap  not  to  be 


able  to  listen  to  the  end  of  a  story  like 
that.  The  truth  !  all  the  truth  !  Jacob 
had  heard  enough.  He  had  heard  more 
than  he  felt  he  could  bear  to  think  of 
with  any  degree  of  manly  self-posses- 
sion while  the  eyes  of  men  looked  on 
him.  So  he  stood  out  here  alone,  under 
the  great  sweeping  arms  of  the  elms 
that  were  almost  like  friendly  things  to 
him  in  his  deep  suffering,  with  two  or 
three  fire -like  rays  from  the  hot  July 
sun  thrown  across  his  face  and  his  bare 
head  and  his  sadly  worn  clothes,  and  all 
his  mind  absorbed  in  appalled  and  inco- 
herent contemplation  of  this  pitiless 
flood  that  had  suddenly  rushed  down 
upon  his  life.  It  was  said,  indeed,  in 
this  smiling  land  of  Teignbury  that 
Jacob  Laur's  mind  was  not  a  matter  of 
any  great  moment  either  to  himself  or 
to  the  world  at  large  ;  yet  a  stranger 
passing  just  then  through  the  solitude 
of  the  leafy  canopy  under  which  the 
rough-hewn  dwarf  was  shrinking  from 
the  light,  might  have  imagined,  per- 
ceiving the  expression  of  the  man's 
eyes  (supposing  he  did  not  avert  them, 
which  he  likely  enough  would  have 
done)  and  the  eagerness  of  his  rugged, 
dark  face,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of 
some  sort  of  meditation  alike  on  things 
seen  and  things  unseen.  There  was  a 
kind  of  indefinable  pathos  in  the  simple 
fact  of  such  a  man's  existence.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  wanted  by  anybody  in 
the  world  —  at  times  he  did  not  seem  to 
want  himself.  If  he  had  been  born  in 
a  town  he  would  probably  have  been 
brutalized  beyond  all  hope.  But  he 
had  lived  always  with  his  face  close  to 
the  breast  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  a 
widespread  reputation  for  stupidity  was 
the  worst  that  had  ever  been  urged 
against  him  by  the  people-  among  whom 
he  had  spent  his  years  ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  stupidity  was  considered  no  un- 
pardonable sin  in  Teignbury.  It  was 
so  very  common.  Nor  had  Jacob  ever 
been  harshly  condemned  on  the  score 
of  his  unmistakable  plainness  of  feature, 
and  his  still  more  obvious  ungainliness 
of  body.  His  physical  imperfections 
were  acquiesced  in  almost  reverentially 
by  the  country  folk  in  that  scattered 
neighborhood,   very  much  as  they  ac- 
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cepted  the  ugliness  of  the  toad,  the 
craftiness  of  the  weasel,  and  the  fact 
that  some  days  were  pleasant  and  some 
not,  and  some  harvests  good  and  some 
bad.  When  people  with  short  memo- 
ries were  speaking  of  Jacob,  and  hap- 
pened to  forget  his  name,  they  might 
be  sure  of  making  his  personality  mani- 
fest by  referring  to  him  descriptively  as 
the  ugly  man  of  Teignbury.  And  truly 
he  was  less  than  handsome.  One  of 
his  shoulders  was  a  good  deal  lower 
than  the  other  ;  the  right  side  of  his 
ill-shapen  body  appeared  to  be  partially 
paralyzed  ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  out 
of  all  reason  ;  and  his  face,  with  its 
curiously  ungraceful  black  beard,  its 
high  cheek-bones,  and  dark,  bewildered- 
looking  eyes,  could  hardly  be  said  even 
remotely  to  suggest  anything  like  an 
ideal  dignity  of  manhood. 

There  came  the  sound  of  laughter 
from  the  garden,  and  Jacob  moved  far- 
ther from  the  door  in  the  wall.  He 
usually  seemed  to  walk  with  difficulty, 
though  he  was  accounted  a  good  work- 
man ;  but  now  his  step  was  like  the 
pained  movement  of  some  sorely 
wounded  creature.  Each  ring  of  merri- 
ment from  the  garden  had  an  effect 
upon  him  as  of  actual  laceration  of  the 
flesh.  Still,  he  did  not  hurry  ;  he  was  a 
slow  son  of  toil.  When  he  got  out  from 
under  the  trees  he  came  to  a  stile  beside 
a  small  pond  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stile  was  a  pathway  leading  through 
more  trees,  an  irregular  avenue.  Some 
rabbits  were  scampering  about  this  path ; 
some  of  them  frisked  round,  cocked 
their  ears,  and  stared  saucily  at  Jacob  ; 
and  Jacob  leaned  slightly  on  the  stile 
and  watched  them  with  a  familiar  sense 
of  companionship.  He  had  always 
claimed  kinship  with  the  animal  crea- 
tion—  not  that  he  ever  said  so,  or  even 
thought  of  anything  so  pagan  ;  still,  the 
paganism,  if  paganism  it  be,  was  there, 
deep-rooted  in  his  nature.  There  was 
something  very  solacing  in  the  reflection 
that  though  men  might  make  merry 
over  this  shameful  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened, yet  the  creatures  of  wood  and 
field  would,  at  least,  remain  respect- 
fully silent.  He  loved  them  all  the 
more  ever  after  for  this   consideration 


they  showed  him  in  his  hour  of  suffer- 
ing. 

But  there  came  a  noise  like  the  growl 
of  a  dog  in  the  pheasant  cover  south  of 
the  avenue,  and  the  rabbits  fled.  The 
declining  sun  could  send  down  his  glory 
here,  and  there  was  the  shine  of  it  all 
upon  the  little  stagnant  pond.  Floating 
on  the  water,  its  stem  and  half  of  its 
petals  already  sucked  down,  was  a  white 
rose  ;  evidently  some  one  from  the  Hall 
had  let  it  fall  into  the  water  while  getting 
over  the  stile.  The  rose  was  lying  close 
to  the  bank,  and  Jacob  went  down  on  his 
knees,  took  it  from  the  water,  shook  it 
with  friendly  gentleness,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  grass,  where  a  passer-by  would 
be  likely  to  see  it.  As  he  was  getting 
up  from  his  knees  the  stable  clock 
chimed  six.  "  I'll  go  back  and  put  on 
my  coat  and  things,"  Jacob  Laur  said 
to  himself.  The  other  men  were  has- 
tening to  the  tool-house,  but  Jacob  con- 
trived to  slip  out  his  coat  and  hat 
without  their  seeing  him.  Then  he 
limped  home  through  the  avenue  and 
the  fields.  He  lived  with  his  widowed 
mother,  and  he  was  her  only  child. 

He  washed  himself  with  a  great 
splashing  noise  in  the  garden  behind 
their  cottage  ;  then,  having  rubbed 
himself  with  a  coarse  towel  until  you 
might  have  supposed  he  was  trying  to 
get  the  skin  off  his  face  and  arms,  he 
sat  down  in  silence  with  his  mother  at 
the  tea-table.  She  was  a  very  old  and 
weary-looking  mother.  No  one  seemed 
to  see  much  to  admire  in  this  bent  and 
white-haired  woman  ;  yet  her  wrinkled, 
sad  face  was  a  face  of  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  in  Jacob's  eyes.  And 
all  that  she  was  to  him  he  was  to  her. 
He  had  always  told  her  all  his  heart  so 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  tell  it ;  and 
as  they  sat  together  at  tea  on  this  lovely 
July  evening  in  the  little  sitting-room 
that  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  pomp 
of  kings,  with  the  sunshine  on  the  low 
wall  where  hung  the  faded  picture  of  a 
famous  battle,  the  canary  (a  venerable 
and  beloved  creature  also)  making  be- 
lieve to  sing  in  its  big  wicker  cage  at 
the  open  window,  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  common  flowers  heavy  upon  the 
summer  air,  Jacob  told  his  mother  of 
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the  sorrow  that  had  come  upon  him. 
She  was  a  wise  old  woman,  this  labor- 
ing man's  mother,  and  very  little  it  was 
that  she  had  to  say  in  reply. 

"  It  mayn't  be  true,  Jacob,"  she  said, 
regarding  him  with  infinite  compassion. 
For  she  knew  perfectly  well,  and  had 
known  for  weeks  past,  that  the  story 
that  had  just  reached  Jacob's  ears  was 
a  dreadful  fact.  "  Some  folks  has  evil 
tongues  when  there's  no  call  to  have 
'em,"  she  went  on,  the  solar  rays  glori- 
fying the  white  weariness  of  her  face. 
"  Maggie  was  always  a  good  girl  in 
Teignbury,  and  her  father  and  mother 
and  all  her  friends  afore  her  ;  they  was 
all  born  and  bred  there,  and  lived  and 
died  respectable.  I  can  remember  'em 
years  and  years  back,  afore  you  was 
born,  Jacob,  an'  it  seems  ontrue  to  na- 
tur'  as  she  should  forget  her  past.  If  I 
was  you,  I'd  not  judge  her  harsh, 
Jacob." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  not  seekin'  to  judge 
her,  mother.  No,  no — no,  no."  He 
shook  his  head  as  he  sat  looking  out 
upon  the  shining  green  world  ;  then,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself,  he  said  : 
*'  I'll  go  east  when  dusk  sets  in  an' 
ask  her  mother." 

"  You're  not  good  friends  wi'  her 
mother,  Jacob." 

"  No  ;  I  remember  that.  She's  not  a 
pleasant-spoken  woman  ;  leastways  not 
while  I'm  by.  But  she's  her  mother  — 
she  ought  to  know  the  truth." 

"  Mothers  don't  allays  like  to  speak 
the  truth,  Jacob." 

"  Ay,  I've  not  forgot  that.  But 
there's  no  help  for  'em  sometimes  ;  an' 
when  their  daughters  is  in  trouble  it's 
small  comfort  as  false  lies  '11  bring  'em." 
He  went  on  with  his  meal  in  an  absent- 
minded  way.  When  he  had  finished  he 
began  to  get  ready  to  set  out. 

"  I  think  as  you'd  best  wait,  as  you 
said,  till  dusk,  Jacob,"  his  mother  said. 

"It's  wastin'  time,"  he  replied. 
"  It'll  be  sundown  when  I  get  there." 

"  Nay,  if  you'll  be  advised  by  your 
mother,  you'll  wait,  my  lad.  There's 
mockers  i'  the  village  ;  an'  it's  ill  being 
laughed  at  when  sorrow's  come  t'  your 
door." 

"Yes,  I'll  wait  awhile,"  Jacob  said. 


ii. 


He  left  home,  after  all,  before  the  sun 
went  down.  It  was  a  walk  of  some 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  somewhat 
secluded  cottage  in  which  Maggie  Dell's 
mother  had  lived  during  her  widow- 
hood. But  the  night  was  very  pleas- 
ant. The  air  was  so  buoyant  that  when 
Jacob  got  to  the  •eastern  end  of  the 
village  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  cries 
of  the  wild  fowl  high  up  amid  the  misty 
solitudes  of  the  great  Teignbury  hills. 

He  rested  several  times  on  the  way, 
and  it  was  nearing  nine  o'clock  when 
he  reached  his  destination  —  a  diminu- 
tive, two-roomed  dwelling  that  only 
became  visible  when  he  got  close  to  it 
by  reason  of  the  grotesque  mass  of 
bushes  and  fruit  and  other  trees  which 
for  years  had  kept  up  a  brave  struggle 
for  breathing  space  all  round  it.  There 
were  two  queer  little  windows  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Dell's  abode,  with  an  even 
queerer  door  between  them  ;  and  from 
one  of  these  windows  a  faint  light, 
which  Jacob  knew  to  be  firelight,  was 
shining.  He  went  up  to  the  window 
(there  was  only  a  narrow  flower  border 
before  it)  and  looked  in.  A  woman  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  firelight  in  the  room. 
The  shine  from  the  grate  was  so  feeble 
that  Jacob  could  barely  distinguish  the 
outline  of  Mrs.  Dell's  face.  She  looked 
back  at  him  through  the  window,  but 
made  him  no  sign  of  welcome.  He 
opened  the  door,  without  knocking,  in 
his  quiet,  deliberate  way,  and  went 
down  the  stone-floored  passage  between 
the  two  rooms.  He  said  :  "  Good-even- 
ing, Mrs.  Dell,"  with  gentle  courtesy, 
as  he  limped  into  the  room  where  Mag- 
gie's mother  sat ;  but  his  salutation  was 
not  returned.  Mrs.  Dell  remained 
seated,  her  back  to  her  visitor,  her  face 
to  the  fire,  her  whole  attitude  expres- 
sive of  protest  against  this  intrusion. 
It  was  indeed  in  her  heart  to  say  : 
"  '  Good-evening! '  Good-night,  I  should 
think,  for  decent  folks  !  "  but  she  de- 
cided that  the  more  dignified  course  was 
to  receive  this  ugly  fellow  with  severe 
silence. 

She  was  softly  rocking  a  cradle.  Ja- 
cob had  seen  her  so  engaged  on  previous 
occasions  when  he   had  mustered    up 
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courage  to  visit  the  home  of  the  merry- 
hearted,  bright-eyed  girl  whose  being 
seemed,  by  some  mysterious  process,  to 
be  infused  in  his  own.  The  mistress  of 
the  Teignbury  mill  was  another  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Dell's  ;  she  was  a  Morris  by 
marriage,  and  had  been  endowed  with  a 
large  and  tempestuous  family,  one  or 
more  of  whom  the  grandmother  usually 
took  care  of  as  a  sort  of  company  in  her 
widowed  loneliness.  The  children  she 
took  were  generally  the  youngest,  for 
the  grown-up  bairns  found  that  they 
could  not  get  on  at  all  pleasantly  with 
grandma. 

Jacob  seated  himself  behind  her,  a 
little  to  her  left,  near  to  the  cradle,  the 
wooden  canopy  of  which  he  now  and 
then  touched  timidly  and  apparently 
unconsciously  as  he  spoke. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  about  Maggie,  Mrs. 
Dell,"  he  began,  in  the  tone  of  a  rev- 
erent-minded man  speaking  of  sacred 
things.  He  waited  a  minute  or  so  to 
see  if  she  would  say  anything  that  might 
prevent  his  uttering  the  word  of  her 
shame  ;  but  Mrs.  Dell  did  not  speak  ; 
did  not  give  the  slightest  indication  that 
she  was  aware  of  his  presence.  "  I'm 
told,"  he  went  on,  holding  his  great 
hand  above  the  head  of  the  cradle,  as 
though  to  protect  or  bless  the  babe 
there,  "  I  was  told  this  afternoon  in  the 
garden  for  the  first  time  —  I'll  tell  you 
who  it  was  as  said  it,  if  it's  false  — that 
Maggie's  had  a  child  since  she's  been  in 
service  at  Corborough.  No  —  I'll  not 
believe  it !  But  it's  talked  about  in  the 
village,  Mrs.  Dell,  and  if  there's  any- 
body in  Teignbury  as  should  know 
what's  true  and  what's  a  lie  about 
Maggie's  character  it's  her  own  mother 
—  an'  if  you'll  kindly  tell  me  whether 
or  no  —  for  there's  pain  an'  grief  upon 
me,  Mrs.  Dell." 

She  could  scarcely  hear  his  concluding 
words,  but  she  quite  understood  his 
meaning. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  you've  a 
right  to  ask  sich  a  question,  Jacob  Laur  ! 
But  sin'  you  hev'  asked  —  forgettin' 
what  the  wise  proverb  says  about  folks 
mindin'  their  own  business  !  — well,  it's 
true  as  Maggie's  become  a  mother. 
I've  not  seen  the  child ;  I've  not  seen 


her  ;  so  you  needn't  worrit  me  an'  your- 
self askin'  no  more  questions  !  " 

And  she  turned  her  back  upon  him 
again,  as  though  resolved  not  to  discuss 
the  painful  subject.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
seem  as  if  Jacob  were  going  to  ask  any 
more  questions.  His  outstretched  hand 
had  fallen  on  his  knee  ;  there  was  that 
in  his  posture  which  seemed  to  tell  of 
anguish  too  deep  for  words  —  and,  to 
say  truth,  Jacob  was  at  no  time  able  to 
express  his  thoughts  with  much  felicity. 
He  sat  as  still  and  as  silent  as  a  stone 
for  some  minutes.  Mrs.  Dell  continued 
to  rock  the  cradle.  But  as  the  time 
went  on,  and  Jacob  did  not  speak,  did 
not  stir,  she  began  to  fidget  in  her 
chair,  and  at  last  glanced  round  at  her 
visitor.  His  head  was  bowed ;  Mrs. 
Dell  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he  had 
fallen  asleep. 

"Well,  Jacob  Laur,  there's  no  call, 
as  I  can  see,  for  you  to  sit  there  on 
other  folks'  chairs  as  if  you  was  a  log 
o'  wood  shaped  summat  like  a  man  !  " 
she  said  sharply. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  he 
appeared  to  be  giddy,  or  to  have  forgot- 
ten where  he  was. 

"  Ay,  it's  great  wickedness,"  he  said. 
But  his  voice  was  free  from  reproach. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  meant  to  say  : 
"  There's  been  great  wickedness  — 
great  wrong  —  poor  Maggie  !  poor  Mag- 
gie !  " 

"Well,  you  needn't  preach!"  said 
Mrs.  Dell.  "  It's  not  your  place  ;  an'  if 
that's  all  you've  come  for,  then  you're 
not  welcome  to  stay  !  " 

"  I'll  not  trouble  you  long,  Mrs.  Dell. 
Have  you  been  to  Corborough  to  see 
Maggie  since  this  happened  ?  " 

"  No,  I  hevn't  been  to  Corborough  to 
see  her,  if  you'd  like  to  be  inquisitive  to 
know  !  She's  no  more  child  o'  mine  ; 
she's  made  her  bed  wi'  her  own  sinful- 
ness, an'  she'll  ha'  to  lie  on't !  " 

"  An'  has  she  not  writ  to  you,  Mrs. 
Dell  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  writ  often  enough. 
She's  writ  too  often  ;  she  sent  a  letter 
on'y  this  very  mornin'.  I  expec'  she's 
nothin'  else  to  do  but  waste  stamps  and 
writin'-paper  —  for  she'll  never  get  no 
letters  answered  from  me." 
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"  Would  you  mind  lettin'  me  see  one 
o'  her  letters  —  maybe  the  one  she  writ 
this  morning  ?  "  Jacob  said. 

"I'd  be  clever  if  I  did  !  It's  i'  the 
fire — it's  dust  an'  ashes  by  this  time, 
I'm  thinkin'.  I  put  it  i'  the  fire  wi'out 
readin'  it ;  an'  that's  how  I've  served 
all  the  letters  she's  took  the  pains  to 
send  sin'  she  brought  this  disgrace  upon 
me  and  herself." 

"How  old  is  the  child?"  Jacob 
asked. 

"  Near  three  months,  I  suppose.  It's 
no  matter  o'  mine  ;  I  don't  care  how  old 
or  how  young  it  may  be  !  It  was  born 
afore  I  know'd.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris, as  she's  disgraced  wi'  the  rest  o'  us, 
saw  her  in  Corborough  this  week  —  it 
was  Monday  afternoon  —  in  the  High 
Street,  an'  she  said  as  she  was  comin' 
home,  as  she  couldn't  stay  i'  her  place  ; 
but  she's  thought  better  on't  —  she 
knows,  for  I've  sent  her  a  message  that 
I'll  never  hev'  her  wi'  that  nameless 
child  i'  my  house  ;  never,  never  shall 
she  darken  my  doors  again  !  " 

"But  is  that  behavin'  as  a  mother 
should  to  her  own  flesh  an'  blood,  Mrs. 
Dell  ?  " 

She  turned  upon  him  indignantly. 
"  Well,  whether  it  is  or  whether  it  isn't, 
I'm  not  goin'  to  argy  the  point  wi'  you, 
Jacob  Laur !  I'm  recollectin'  as  you 
used  to  come  about  Maggie  when  she 
was  at  home " 

"Ah,  she  was  too  young  to  leave 
home  !  "  he  broke  in  with  a  kind  of 
sob. 

"  An'  that's  my  business,  if  you  don't 
mind  !  But  though  you  tried  to  court 
her,  she  gave  you  small  encourage- 
ment, as  far  as  I  could  see  —  so  you've 
no  call  to  feel  grieved  at  what's  hap- 
pened." 

"It's  for  Maggie's  sake,"  he  said. 
"  Think  o'  her  future,  Mrs.  Dell  —  think 
o'  the  awful  shadow  on  her  life  forever 
—  ay,  forever  —  i'  this  world  —  i'  the 
next." 

"  I've  a  notion  as  you'd  be  wise  t'  let 
the  next  world  take  care  o'  itself,  Jacob 
Laur,"  Maggie's  mother  said.  "  It's 
profanity  as  you're  speakin',  an'  I'll  not 
hev'  the  Lord's  name  taken  i'  vain  i' 
my  house." 


"  But  what's  to  become  o'  her,  Mrs. 
Dell  ?  —  an'  you  her  mother  !  " 

"  She'll  hev'  to  shift  for  herself.  I'm 
not  responsible  for  her  sin  ;  an'  I'm  not 
goin'  to  bear  the  consequences  of  it  —  I 
couldn't  if  I  would  ;  the  Scriptur'  says 
plain,  as  them  as  commits  sin  must 
suffer  for  their  sin." 

"  Ay,  I've  read  that  i'  the  Scriptur'," 
Jacob  said  in  a  tone  of  piteous  resigna- 
tion. "  But  I've  also  read  that  we 
should  bear  one  another's  burdens,  as 
that's  the  law  o'  Christ." 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  not  goin'  to  argy," 
Mrs.  Dell  replied,  and  looking  down  to 
see  if  the  child  were  asleep,  she  stopped 
rocking  the  cradle,  drew  it  cautiously 
into  the  middle  of  the  hearth,  and  rose 
from  her  chair.  "  If  you've  no  objec- 
tion, Jacob  Laur,  I'd  take  it  as  a  favor 
if  you'd  keep  your  eye  on  the  child 
here  while  I  run  along  to  its  mother  for 
some  lamp-oil.  It's  only  fair  as  she 
should  let  me  hev'  some,  for  it's  onnat- 
ural  t'  expec'  as  I  should  provide  her 
childer  wi'  everything.  You  know  the 
distance  ;  an'  I'll  not  stay  when  I  get 
there  —  I'll  be  back  as  soon's  my  legs  '11 
carry  me.  I'd  ask  you  to  go  for  me, 
but  I  want  to  speak  to  Mary."  She 
took  a  shawl  from  a  drawer  in  an  an- 
cient piece  of  furniture  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  ;  the  fire  had  burned  so  low 
that  when  she  was  stooping  down  to 
the  drawer  Jacob  could  not  see  her  at 
all.  "  If  the  child  should  happen  to 
wake  just  tilt  your  toe  to  the  cradle  and 
give  it  a  rock  ;  it's  easy  quieted  by  'em 
as  has  some  patience  to  show."  She 
drew  the  shawl  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, holding  it  under  her  chin  with  both 
hands,  and  left  the  house.  The  room 
was  momentarily  darkened  still  more  ; 
this  was  when  Mrs.  Dell  was  passing 
the  window.  Then  Jacob  heard  the 
click  of  the  iron  catch  on  the  gate,  and 
after  that  the  silence  was  profound. 

in. 
He  would  have  waited  there  pas- 
sively, submissively  for  hours.  He  had 
no  care  at  all  for  time  now ;  one  day 
would  be  like  another  day,  and  all  the 
days  of  his  life  would  be  wrapt  in 
shadow,  and  he  would  have  Maggie's 
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sorrow  with  him  until  he  went  to  his 
grave.  So  he  continued  to  sit  just 
where  Maggie's  mother  had  left  him  ; 
much  as  might  a  faithful  collie  that  had 
been  bidden  not  to  rise.  He  felt  in  a 
vague  way  that  he  was  doing  Maggie  a 
little  service. 

That  was  his  uppermost,  "lis  absorb- 
ing thought :  AVhat  can  I  do  to  help  her 
now  that  the  hand  of  affliction  has 
been  laid  upon  her  so  sorely  ?  That  he 
had  a  right  to  reproach  her  never  en- 
tered his  mind.  If  he  had  such  a  right, 
he  had  no  such  will  ;  such  of  his  reflec- 
tions as  were  intelligible,  were  all  in 
one  direction ;  how  to  comfort  her, 
how  to  befriend  her  not  in  word  but  in 
deed,  how  to  redeem  her  to  her  mother's 
love. 

This  exquisite  July  night  would  never 
be  quite  dark  ;  but  its  beauty  continued 
to  ripen.  Jacob,  looking  from  the  win- 
dow, could  only  make  out  the  outline  of 
the  great  uncultivated  bushes  in  the 
garden,  as  one  may  distinguish  one 
cloud  from  another  against  the  horizon 
in  the  radiance  of  the  stars  on  a  night 
when  there  is  no  moon.  The  bushes 
looked  shadowy  and  unreal  ;  but  then  a 
good  many  things  had  seemed  to  fall 
from  reality  these  last  few  hours.  He 
was  not  sorry  that  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  deepening  ;  in  his  heart  he 
was  thankful  that  it  was  so.  It  seemed 
to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  men  something 
that  had  come  into  all  the  sky  over 
Teignbury.  "Ah,  if  only  this  wicked- 
ness could  be  put  away,"  Jacob  said 
to  himself;  "if  some  wonderful  mira- 
cle, like  as  in  the  old  times,  was  to 
happen,  some  manifestation  o'  the  com- 
passion o'  the  Lord  —  that  she  might 
raise  her  face  again  afore  them  as  loved 
and  trusted  her " 

Jacob  Laur  was  not  much  of  an  ideal- 
ist ;  yet  fanciful  ideas  occasionally  came 
into  his  head.  Those  fantastic,  shadowy 
bushes  outlined  against  the  dark  purple 
sky  exercised  a  strange  fascination  over 
his  not  very  vivid  imagination.  He 
spent  much  of  his  vigil  by  the  sleeping 
child  looking  out  at  them  ;  and  at  last 
he  noticed  with  some  surprise  (for  the 
night  was  a  dead  calm)  that  the  tops  of 
the  bushes  were  moving.     They  moved 


once  or  twice,  then  were  still ;  then 
stirred  again  gently.  Jacob  stared  out 
at  them  intently.  Was  the  wind  rising  ? 
Yes  ;  the  wind  must  be  rising,  for 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the 
bushes  were  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
gloom.  All  at  once  Jacob  heard  the 
snapping  of  a  branch  at  its  joint  — 
there  was  no  deceiving  his  ears  as  to 
this  sound  ;  then  the  bush  that  was 
nearest  to  the  window  seemed  to  grow 
smaller  —  its  branches  were  really  be- 
ing pushed  aside  ;  then  a  slight,  girlish 
figure  came  forth  and  stood  before 
the  window.  It  was  Maggie  —  it  was 
Maggie  come  home  in  the  darkness  and 
through  the  trees  so  that  no  eye  should 
see  her.  She  came  close  to  the  window, 
put  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  and  peered 
in.  Apparently  she  could  see  no  one. 
"Mother,"  she  whispered,  her  lips  al- 
most touching  the  pane,  her  left  hand 
supporting  her  on  the  window-sill. 
Jacob  did  not  stir.  He  sat  with  his 
hand  to  his  side  ;  there  was  a  fear  upon 
him  that  his  heart,  after  that  first  wild 
convulsion,  had  ceased  to  beat.  "  Mother 
—  are  you  in,  mother?"  Maggie  said. 
And  Jacob  marvelled  at  the  firmness 
and  composure  of  her  voice. 

He  rose  then  and  limped  to  the  win- 
dow. It  occurred  to  him  that  some- 
thing supernatural  was  happening  ;  like 
most  men  brought  up  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth,  he  was  somewhat  super- 
stitious. He  did  not  at  once  speak. 
When  Maggie  saw  him  she  drew  back  a 
little  from  the  window,  and  stood  per- 
fectly still,  looking  at  him.  She  could 
see  his  face  better  than  he  could  see 
hers,  and  it  frightened  her  —  she  had 
never  supposed  that  his  eyes  could  look 
like  that. 

Maggie  turned  aside,  as  though  about 
to  go  away  ;  and  then  Jacob  raised  his 
hands  as  a  signal  to  her  to  stay,  and 
called  out  "Maggie!"  in  a  voice  in 
which  he  meant  to  put  a  ring  of  wel- 
come, though  it  was  so  low  that  the  girl 
did  not  know  that  he  had  spoken  to  her. 
She  appeared  undecided,  and  Jacob 
called  her  by  name  again,  this  time  so 
that  she  could  hear.  She  stood  facing 
him    once    more:    "Yes,    Jacob,    it's 


me,"  she  said. 


Is  mother  at  home  ? 
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He  went  out  into  the  pitch-dark  pas- 
sage and  opened  the  door  for  her.  It 
was  her  own  home,  but  it  seemed  to 
Jacob  as  though  he  were  entertaining 
her.  She  stepped  with  strange  rapidity 
into  the  passage,  as  though  to  escape 
from  some  one.  Yet  once  she  had  got 
into  the  house,  and  after  Jacob  had 
shut  the  door,  she  remained  in  the  pas- 
sage—  stood  there  in  the  darkness  abso- 
lutely motionless,  so  far  as  Jacob  could 
tell,  for  he  could  not  see  her  in  the 
least,  and  saying  not  a  word.  It  was 
like  the  conduct  of  a  girl  who  had  lost 
her  way,  and  was  trying  to  remember 
where  she  was,  where  she  had  come 
from.     Her  child  was  not  in  her  arms. 

"Maggie,"  Jacob  said,  "you've come 
home,  Maggie." 

She  sighed  twice  before  speaking. 
"  Yes,  Jacob,"  she  replied  ;  but  she  did 
not  even  then  go  down  the  passage. 
"  Is  mother  in,  Jacob  ? "  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  silence  ;  and  Jacob 
knew  from  the  sound  of  her  voice  that 
her  face  was  turned  from  him. 

"!Nb,  Maggie.  She's  gone  west  to 
your  sister's.  I'm  lookin'  after  the  — 
your  mother  asked  me  to  stay  in  the 
house  till  she  came  back." 

The  girl  sighed  again  ;  the  deepest, 
strangest,  most  piteous  sigh  Jacob  had 
ever  heard  from  a  human  breast.  Before 
either  had  spoken  again,  yet  another 
sigh  had  broken  from  her  ;  and  then  he 
knew  that  she  was  moving  along  the 
passage  ;  and  then  he  heard  her  sighing 
again. 

"Maggie  !  Maggie  !  "  Jacob  cried  ; 
"your  heart's  breakin',  Maggie  !  " 

IV. 

She  went  into  the  room  in  which  the 
child  of  wedlock  slept  before  the  now 
smouldering  fire.  There  was  a  dull  red 
glow  in  the  room,  but  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  see  anything  by  this.  It  seemed 
to  Jacob  that,  though  still  so  slight, 
fragile,  girl-like,  Maggie  had  grown 
taller  and  more  woman-like  since  he 
had  last  seen  her.  Against  the  wall, 
just  to  the  right  of  the  door,  was  a 
wooden  bench,  and  the  girl  sank  down 
on  this  in  an  attitude  of  unutterable 
weariness.    Jacob  stood  by   the  table 


regarding  her  in  silence.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  she  was  looking  at  the 
cradle  before  the  fire,  and  so  that  she 
might  not  see  it,  and  so  revive  painful 
memories,  he  put  a  chair  between  her 
and  it  (doing  this  with  much  cunning 
simplicity,  he  imagined,  though  Maggie 
knew  well  enough  why  he  did  it),  and 
sat  on  the  chair  with  his  back  to  the 
cradle.  But  she  said  nothing.  Her 
continued  silence  was  incomprehensible 
to  Jacob  ;  it  appalled  him  ;  it  seemed  to 
be  the  cloak  of  some  deeper,  darker 
mystery.  Her  sighs,  that  seemed  to 
come  forth  from  her  very  soul,  meant 
so  much  ;  yet  all  the  meaning  of  them 
was  a  mystery.  Why  did  she  not  weep 
if  she  were  sorrowful  ?  Why  did  she 
not  speak  to  him  that  he  might  answer, 
and  try  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of 
her  care  ? 

She  wept  at  last ;  wept  so  pitifully,  so 
heartrendingly  !  —  wept  as  Jacob  had 
never  heard,  had  never  thought  to  hear, 
a  woman  weep.  This  was  as  they  sat 
in  the  wan  red  light,  in  the  hushed  awe 
of  their  insupportable  suffering  ;  and 
when  the  child  in  the  cradle  behind 
Jacob  began  to  cry,  Jacob  put  his  hand 
to  the  cradle  and  rocked  it  softly,  and 
almost  at  once  the  child's  crying  ceased. 
But  a  loud,  sudden,  bitter  sob  had  gone 
up  ;  a  sob  that  took  possession  of  Ja- 
cob Laur's  being  ;  and  the  girl  on  the 
bench  bowed  her  face  nearly  to  her 
knees,  and  gave  way  to  a  convulsion  of 
grief.  Jacob,  so  far  as  words  went, 
was  not  much  of  a  comforter.  "Mag- 
gie !  Maggie  !  don't  cry  like  that, 
Maggie  !  "  was  all  he  could  find  to  say  ; 
and  her  weeping  was  so  vehement  that 
she  did  not  hear  him  say  even  this. 

Jacob  had  a  small  pocket-lantern  with 
him,  and  he  lighted  this  and  put  it  on 
the  narrow,  black  mantelshelf  among 
the  shining  metal  ornaments.  Then  he 
went  to  the  window  and  drew  down  the 
blind.  While  he  was  doing  this  there 
was  a  slight  movement  in  the  room,  and 
turning  round  to  see  what  it  was,  he 
saw  Maggie  on  her  knees  by  the  cradle. 
Her  left  arm  was  thrown  over  the  wood 
head-covering,  her  right  elbow  was 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  cradle  ;  she 
was  kissing  the  child  and  sobbing  bit- 
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terly.  "Truly  her  heart's  breakin'," 
Jacob  said  to  himself.  He  came  back 
and  stood  near  the  cradle,  and  when 
Maggie  looked  up  he  saw  her  face 
clearly  for  the  first  time  in  the  lantern- 
light.  She  did  not  look  at  him  ;  they 
were  close  together  ;  but  he  could  tell 
that  she  was  for  the  moment  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence  —  that  she  was 
gazing  far  away  at  some  object  that 
might  be  in  another  world.  She  was  as 
a  girl  partly  bereft  of  her  senses.  And 
how  old  and  careworn  she  looked ! 
There  was  premature  age  on  her  sweet 
face  ;  her  eyes,  since  they  had  looked  on 
sin,  had  lost  the  bright,  half-mischievous 
merriment  that  used  to  dance  continu- 
ally in  them.  Jacob  could  not  help  re- 
calling, even  in  this  hour  of  bitter  trial 
and  humiliation,  the  winsome  trick  she 
had  had  (a  trick  that  was  just  spiced 
with  maidenly  sauciness)  of  beginning 
to  laugh  whenever  her  eyes  met  his, 
which,  however,  had  not  of  late  been 
very  frequent,  for  during  her  last  days 
at  home,  wheu  he  had  sought  her  out 
so  that  he  might  be  thrilled  and  in- 
spired by  the  radiant  sweetness  that 
seemed  to  shine  from  her  presence, 
from  all  she  did  or  said,  from  her  every 
movement,  from  even  the  fun  that  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  of  him 
and  his  dog-like  love  for  her,  she  had 
really  declined  to  treat  him  seriously, 
and  she  had  once  (he  remembered  the 
words  vividly  enough  now  !)  said  to 
him  in  her  laughing  way:  "Jacob, 
there's  no  use  you  hanging  about  as 
though  I'd  take  any  notice  of  you  ! 
You're  not  the  kind  of  man  I'm  after 
for  a  husband.  You're  not  my  style  of 
man  in  the  least,  Jacob  ;  no,  no,  I'll 
only  be  satisfied  wi'  a  sweetheart  that's 
a  man  all  up  and  down  !  "  —  the  infer- 
ence being,  of  course,  that  Jacob  was 
not  that  kind  of  man,  as,  indeed,  he  was 
not  exactly.  But  what  a  change  now  ! 
She  was  like  some  goodly  flower  that  in 
the  morning  had  been  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  before  the  night  fell  had  been 
bruised  and  broken  and  laid  low  by  a 
pitiless  storm,  or  as  one  who  had  com- 
pressed a  life's  sorrow  into  a  few  short 
hours. 

"Jacob,"  she  said,  still  kneeling  by 
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the  cradle,  still  staring  in  that  fixed, 
insane  way  at  the  dark-yellow  window- 
blind,  "  Jacob,  I  must  tell  you  what  I've 
done.  I've  taken  my  child's  life.  Oh, 
Jacob,  it  was  dead  when  I  looked  at  it ; 
I  didn't  kill  it  —  I  didn't  take  its  life, 
Jacob.  Oh,  I  was  out  o'  my  mind  —  I 
did  it  when  I  was  out  o'  my  mind  ;  I'd 
never  have  done  it  else  !  " 

She  was  silent  again.  If  the  table 
had  not  been  solid  and  strong,  so  that 
Jacob  could  lean  against  it,  he  would 
have  sunk  on  his  knees  on  the  floor. 

"  Where's  mother,  Jacob  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply  ;  he  could  not ;  he 
remembered  that  he  had  told  her. 

"  I  can  see  the  child  where  I  put  it  in 
the  hole  in  the  wall.  Oh,  Jacob,  I've 
heard  it  crying  ever  since  I  left  it  there, 
and  somebody's  been  following  me 
through  the  fields.  I  couldn't  see  him  ; 
but  I  heard  him  calling  to  me  to  go  back 
to  the  child.  But  I  couldn't  go  back  ; 
something  made  me  run  faster  and 
faster  from  the  place.  I  did  it  because 
I  lost  my  place  ;  they  wouldn't  let  me 
keep  the  child  there.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  Jacob,  for  mother 
sent  me  word  that  I  was  never  to  darken 
her  door  again,  an'  I  didn't  know  where 
to  turn  for  shelter,  for  I'd  no  friends  in 
Corborough  as  I  could  go  to  till  I  found 
another  place.  Jacob  !  I  know  I'm  bad  ; 
I  feel  as  God's  wrath  has  fallen  on  me. 
But  they  drove  me  out  o'  my  mind  at 
the  station  ;  many  o'  them  as  was  there , 
comin'  in  by  the  same  train,  knew  me 
—  an'  knew  what  had  happened.  Oh, 
Jacob,  I  saw  'em  pointin'  at  me  an' 
whisperin',  as  though  I  was  lower  than 
the  lowest ;  an'  Mrs.  Crale,  when  I  was 
try  in'  to  get  away,  cried,  wi'  a  laugh 
over  my  shoulder,  'Well,  Maggie,  an' 
how's  the  baby  ? '  I  had  the  child  in 
my  arms,  an'  she  tried  to  see  its  face, 
but  I  wouldn't  let  her.  Oh,  everybody 
in  the  station  must  have  heard  that  she 
was  mockin'  me  !  Everything  was 
swimmin'  afore  my  eyes  ;  and  if  Susan 
Long  hadn't  given  me  a  mouthful  o' 
water,  I'd  never  ha'  been  able  to 
get  out  o'  the  waitin'-room,  where  I 
ran  to  hide  myself.  Then  I  started  to 
walk  home  ;  for  I  thought,  if  mother 
does  turn  me  away  from  her  door,  then 
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me  an'  the  child '11  die  by  the  roadside. 
But  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  through 
the  village,  so  I  went  up  by  Pitbank  and 
Longscar,  and  round  by  the  Whinny 
Banks.  But  I  lost  my  way  ;  I  didn't 
know  where  I  was  ;  it  was  gettin'  dark, 
an'  when  I  looked  at  the  child,  when  I 
was  crossin'  the  wood  bridge  at  the 
Whinny  Banks,  it  was  cold  —  cold  as 
ice ;  its  eyes  shut  like  as  if  it  was 
sleepin',  Jacob.  I  pressed  it  to  my 
breast,  an'  spoke  to  it,  but  it  never 
opened  its  eyes,  never  moved ;  I 
thought  it  must  be  dead.  Then,  as  I 
sat  wi'  it  in  my  arms  on  a  bank  beside 
the  hedge,  something  said  to  me, 
Couldn't  I  go  home  wi'outthe  child  ?  — 
if  it  was  dead  —  couldn't  I  put  it  some- 
where where  it  would  never  be  found 
—  seein'  as  it  was  dead  —  an'  say  to 
mother  as  I'd  put  it  out  to  nurse  ;  then 
mother  might  relent,  an'  take  me  in,  if 
I  was  alone,  an'  I'd  begin  a  new  life, 
and  repent  all  my  life  what  I'd  done, 
an'  pray  for  the  child  —  for  it's  never 
been  baptized,  Jacob  !  So  as  I  walked 
along  wi'  it,  everything  being  so  lonely, 
I  came  to  a  wall  —  the  wall,  I  think  it 
was,  where  Neil  Dow  was  found  when 
he  died  sudden  from  his  heart  —  an'  I 
went  behind  the  wall,  an'  found  a  hole 
an'  laid  the  child  in  there,  an'  ran  away 
— an'  ever  since  I've  heard  it  crying, 
though  it  was  quiet  when  I  put  it  in  the 
hole.  It  was  dead,  Jacob  ;  I'm  sure  it 
was  dead,  and  not  sleepin'  only,  Ja- 
cob !  "  She  had  sobbed  out  this  con- 
fession convulsively.  She  was  silent 
for  a  while  ;  then  she  burst  out  again  : 
"  Oh,  Jacob,  I  hope  as  God  '11  not  put 
my  sins  on  the  child  !  I  hope  he'll  re- 
member as  I'm  to  blame  for  its  not  being 
taken  to  baptism,  an'  that  the  angels 
will  take  it  to  heaven  for  the  sake  o' 
the  Saviour  as  said  that  about  little  chil- 
dren !  " 

She  got  up  suddenly  from  her  knees  ; 
a  strange  self-possession  had  come  to 
her  all  at  once.  Jacob's  manner  terri- 
fied her.  She  thought  he  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis.  There  was  a 
terrible  contortion,  too,  in  his  face.  He 
was  like  a  man  in  his  death  agony. 
The  attack  did  not,  however,  last  many 
seconds,  and  then  Jacob,  steadying  him- 


self against  the  table,  stood  up  before 
Maggie  as  straight  and  man-like  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  stand,  his  inten- 
tion evidently  being  to  give  her  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  ;  he  even  smiled  upon 
her.  Not  till  many  years  had  passed 
was  that  smile  obliterated  from  Maggie's 
memory. 

"What'll  they  do  wi'  me,  Jacob,  if 
the  child  should  be  found  ?  " 

He  cleared  his  throat  in  a  way  that 
might  indicate  that  he  had  been  seized 
with  sudden  hoarseness  ;  then  he  smiled 
again  as  he  answered  :  "Nay,  Maggie, 
be  sure  o'  that  —  be  sure  they'll  find  the 
child."  Then  she  fell  at  his  feet  as  one 
without  hope.  And  as  she  crouched  in 
abject  wretchedness  on  the  floor,  she 
wept,  sobbing  out  Jacob's  name  —  only 
his  name  —  as  if  he  were  her  only  hope, 
her  only  refuge  now.  There  are  secrets 
of  the  human  heart  too  profoundly 
sacred  for  the  eye  of  the  stranger  ;  but 
it  may  be  that  in  that  moment  of  su- 
preme bitterness  there  was  equal  suf- 
fering in  the  two  hearts  which  beat  in 
that  little  room.  Jacob  bent  down  and 
put  his  hands  under  Maggie's  arms,  and 
kept  them  there  a  while  reverently,  as 
though  to  steady  her  shaking  form. 

"Don't  kneel  like  that,  Maggie,"  he 
said.  "  Raise  your  face,  lass,  and  try  to 
be  brave.  There'll  be  suffering  for 
this  ;  yes,  yes,  there  must  be  punish- 
ment ;  but  we'll  bear  it  together.  Oh, 
raise  your  face,  dear.  Maggie  !  Mag- 
gie !  Maggie  !  "  he  cried,  with  exceed- 
ing piteousness. 


At  length  she  looked  up  with  swim- 
ming, distracted,  swollen  eyes,  and 
something  of  self-possession  was  in  her 
manner,  though  she  still  remained  on 
her  knees  in  a  bent,  remorseful  posi- 
tion. 

"I  can  see  as  you're  in  the  right, 
Jacob,"  she  said,  speaking  low  from 
behind  her  hands  as  they  covered  her 
face.  "  If  you'll  go  wi'  me  to  the  po- 
lice I'll  give  myself  up,  Jacob." 

Another  paroxysm  seized  her. 

"No,  Maggie,  it's  me  as  '11  bear  the 
punishment,"  he  said. 
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She  let  her  eyes  wander  to  his  face 
when  he  said  this  strange  thing. 

"You,  Jacob  ?  "  she  said,  with  feeble 
wonderment.  Her  lips  were  apart,  her 
swollen  tongue  slightly  visible  in  her 
amazement  at  his  words.  She  ap- 
peared more  stupefied  than  ever. 

"  Ay,  lass,  somebody  '11  have  to  give 
an  account  for  what's  been  done. 
There's  never  wrong-doin',  ye  know, 
but  what  it's  to  be  answered  for  either 
to  God  or  to  man,  an'  there's  a  kind  o' 
wrong-doin'  as  has  to  be  answered  for 
to  both,  an'  maybe  man  thinks  more 
unmercifully  o'  some  sins  than  God 
himself  does.  I  donno  if  it's  allays 
right,  the  law  as  man  has  made  ;  but 
you  can't  go  behind  it,  right  or  wrong, 
Maggie." 

"  Then  I'll  atone  ;  I'll  give  myself  up 
and  take  the  punishment,  Jacob." 

But  Jacob  shook  his  head.  He  seemed 
to  be  deep  in  thought ;  there  was  an 
unusual  suggestion  of  resolution  about 
his  mouth  —  a  weak  mouth,  one  would 
.have  said,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. He  went  from  the  girl's  side, 
pulled  out  the  topmost  drawer  in  the 
dresser,  and  began  to  search  for  some- 
thing. Maggie,  still  on  her  knees,  edged 
herself  up  to  the  table  and  rested  her 
elbows  on  it,  her  face  framed  in  her 
hands,  watching  him. 

"  What  is  't  you're  looking  for,  Ja- 
cob ?  " 

"  Ah,  here  they  be  — it's  the  writin' 
things,"  he  replied,  glancing  back,  and 
nodding  to  her  kindly.  He  pushed  the 
drawer  in  again  and  returned  to  the 
table,  on  one  corner  of  which  (it  chanced 
to  be  the  corner  farthest  from  the  kneel- 
ing girl)  he  placed  with  much  delib- 
eration a  sheet  of  not  very  clean 
writing-paper,  an  envelope  that  had  a 
grimy  streak  across  its  front,  and  a  pen. 
Then  he  went  on  to  the  hearth.  "I 
recollect  as  your  mother  keeps  her  ink 
on  the  mantel,"  he  said,  almost  cheer- 
fully ;  and,  having  found  the  ink-bottle, 
he  took  his  pocket-lantern  also  from 
the  mantelshelf  and  put  both  on  the 
table.  After  that  he  drew  up  a  chair, 
seated  himself  thereon  in  quite  a  busi- 
ness-like fashion,  and,  first  trying  the 
pen  on  his  large  thumb-nail,  began  to 


write.  He  was  not  a  very  dexterous 
penman.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
write  the  letter.  Maggie  knelt  by  the 
table  observing  every  movement  of  the 
pen  with  a  kind  of  awe.  When  the 
letter  was  at  last  completed  it  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Dere  Mrs.  Dell  this  is  to  informe 
you  as  you  dawter  Maggy  as  cum  home 
while  you  was  gon  west  for  the  lamp 
oil  what  you  said  you  was  goin  to  f  etche 
leaven  me  in  charg  of  you  dawter  Mrs. 
Morrisses  babbie  when  you  was  awa 
Maggy  cum  to  the  windy  an  she  had  her 
child  in  her  armes  an  was  cri-in  both 
the  child  an  Maggy  was  cri-in  an  i  lett 
em  in  an  i  hav  tooke  the  child  from  her 
an  gon  awa  with  it  an  iff  its  fownd  ded 
its  me  as  is  to  blam  an  not  Maggy  for 
she  cried  bitter  when  I  took  it  butt  it 
was  more  nor  i  cood  bare  the  thot  as 
the  child  shood  be  aliv  an'  the  punish- 
ment as  to  bare  by  the  lawe  for  whats 
bin  done  its  better  that  i  shood  bare  it 
nor  Maggy  shood  be  kep  for  ever  out  of 
her  own  home  an  from  her  own  kitth 
and  kinn  with  a  pore  namless  child  to 
bring  up  all  her  lif  in  sorrow  an  sham 
Jacob  Laur." 

Not  having  any  blotting-paper,  Jacob 
opened  his  lantern  and  dried  this  letter 
in  the  not  very  fierce  heat  of  the  burn- 
ing wick.  Then  he  enclosed  it  in  the 
dirty  envelope,  and  held  his  great  hard 
hand  on  it  until  he  supposed  the  gum 
(which,  however,  he  had  nearly  licked 
off  in  his  anxiety  to  fasten  it  securely) 
had  had  time  to  adhere.  Then,  having 
written  Mrs.  Dell's  name  on  the  enve- 
lope in  a  bold  hand,  he  put  it  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  before  one  of  the 
metal  ornaments  on  the  mantelshelf. 
After  that  he  heaved  a  weary  sigh,  and 
turned  to  Maggie. 

u  What's  that  you've  writ  in  the  let- 
ter, Jacob  ?  "  the  girl  asked. 

"  Oh  it's  on'y  about  myself,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  But  what  is't  you've  writ,  Jacob?  " 

"  It's  a  private  letter  to  your  mother, 
Maggie.  You've  no  call  to  be  afeared 
o'  what's  in't.  No,  no  ;  it's  not  writ  i' 
blame  o'  you,  Maggie." 

"  But  what  have  you  writ  ?  "  the  girl 
persisted,  in  a  suspicious  tone. 
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He  hesitated  before  answering  again. 
Then,  with  an  eager  expression  in  his 
eyes,  as  one  who  was  wrestling  hard 
with  his  conscience,  he  said :  "  I've 
been  writin'  to  your  mother  to  tell  her 
as  you've  been  home,  an'  sayin'  as 
you've  gone  to  Australay." 

"  Gone  to  Australay  !  me  !  —  Ja- 
cob !  "  Maggie  panted  out.  „  She  looked 
awe-struck.  Her  elbows  slipped  from 
the  table. 

"You'll  go  to  Australay,  Maggie, 
won't  you,  won't  you?"  Jacob  said 
anxiously.  "It's  best  you  should. 
There'll  be  suffering  —  ah,  God  knows 
how  bitter  it'll  be  !  —  if  you're  here 
when  they  find  what  —  what's  been 
done.    You'll  go,  Maggie,  won't  you  ?  " 

She  sank  lower,  with  the  palms  of 
her  hands  on  the  floor.  She  did  not  an- 
swer him  at  once.  She  seemed  stunned, 
thunderstruck. 

"  You'll  go,  Maggie,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Jacob,  how  can  I  ?  I've  no 
money  to  take  me  away  !  " 

"  I've  thought  o'  that,"  he  said  quick- 
ly, "  I've  the  money  —  enough  ;  more'n 
you'll  want,  dear  ;  an'  you're  welcome, 
welcome  to  it." 

He  approached  her  slowly,  gently  ; 
this  dimly  lighted  little  room  had  be- 
come a  hallowed  place  in  his  eyes.  As 
he  stood  over  her  she  bowed  herself 
until  her  brow  almost  touched  his  feet. 
She  had  no  word  to  say,  but  her  grief 
was  breaking  forth  again.  So  that  her 
deep  humiliation  should  not  seem  too 
terrible  to  her,  if  she  should  ever  come 
to  think  of  it,  Jacob  knelt  down  also, 
bending  low  his  head  even  as  she  bent 
hers. 

"Be  o'  good  comfort,  Maggie,"  he 
said  in  a  steady,  yet  scarcely  audible 
voice,  and  he  just  touched  for  a  mo- 
ment her  bare  head  with  his  hand. 
"  The  Lord' 11  see  you  through  this  sore 
affliction  that's  been  laid  upon  you. 
Ay,  ay,  be  sure  o'  that,  Maggie  ;  notion' 
can  be  surer  than  that.  Men  an'  women 
is  oft  harsh  an'  onjust  i'  their  judgment 
o'  them  as  does  wrong  ;  but  whatever 
them  as  should  love  you  and  help  you 
in  your  trouble  may  say  or  do,  Maggie 
dear,  he  never  looks  wi'  a  despisin'  eye 
onth'  broken  and  contrite  heart." 


"  But  I've  sinned,  Jacob  —  I've 
sinned  so  as  I  can  never  expec'  par- 
don !  "  the  girl  sobbed. 

"  Ah,  that's  not  so,  that's  not  so, 
Maggie.     Don't  never  think  that." 

She  was  weeping  so  vehemently  that 
he  feared  she  would  break  down  alto- 
gether and  not  be  able  to  hasten  away 
from  the  district.  Moreover,  he  would 
have  to  hasten  home  for  his  little  store 
of  earnings  ;  and  then  she  would  have 
to  walk  to  Great  Teignbury  station  to 
catch  the  midnight  express  to  London. 
After  that  she  would  have  to  fight  her 
own  way  to  some  haven  of  refuge  in  a 
new  land.  So,  saying, "  Come,  be  brave, 
now  ;  yes,  you're  goin'  to  be  very  brave 
an'  womanly,  I'm  sure  —  for  you  must 
hurry  away,  you  know,  seein'  as  your 
mother  may  be  back  at  any  minute,"  he 
helped  her  to  rise.  She  leaned  a  while, 
like  the  stricken  creature  she  was, 
against  his  breast  ;  then,  before  he  had 
suspected  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she 
pressed  his  hand  against  her  hot  lips, 
and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  it. 

"  Jacob,  will  you  come  wi'  me  ?  "  she 
murmured  brokenly.  "  It's  so  hard  to 
go  alone  !  " 

"No,  Maggie,  I  can't  go  wi'  you; 
but  I'll  see  you  again  some  day.  Ah, 
I've  faith  i'  that  —  faith  that  we'll  meet 
again  some  day,  somewhere,  I  donno 
where  or  how,  Maggie." 

"I  should  so  like  to  see  mother, 
Jacob,  afore  I  go " 

"No,  no,  no  !  "  he  cried,  a  kind  of 
panic  seizing  him  all  at  once.  "  Come, 
Maggie,  come  !  " 

He  almost  dragged  her  from  the 
room.  In  the  passage  she  suddenly 
broke  from  him,  and  ran  back  and 
kissed  the  sleeping  child.  She  was  like 
one  demented  for  some  time  after  leav- 
ing the  house. 

VI. 

When  Mrs.  Dell  returned  she  found 
the  room  in  darkness.  Thinking  that 
Jacob  might  have  fallen  asleep,  she 
called  to  him  ;  but,  receiving  no  an- 
swer, she  lighted  the  lamp  and  then 
saw  that  he  was  not  there.  Her  grand- 
child was  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  cra- 
dle ;  the  fire  was   out,  the  room  cold. 
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Mrs.  Dell  relieved  her  feelings  by 
abusing  Jacob  "behind  his  back,"  de- 
ciding also  to  give  him  a  piece  of  her 
mind  "before  his  face"  when  next  he 
came  in  her  way.  "  The  ugly,  heart- 
less loon  !  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  He's 
as  worthless  as  the  ground  he  walks 
on." 

It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that 
she  found  Jacob's  letter  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. It  gave  her  what  she  frequently 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  as  "a  terrible 
turn."  She  carried  it  straightway  to 
the  police  station,  and  half  an  hour  later 
Jacob  was  arrested  while  at  work  in  the 
garden,  behind  the  .  high  wall,  under 
the  elms.  He  was  charged  with  wilful 
murder. 

"  Yes,  I  done  it,"  he  said.  And  this 
was  the  only  statement  he  ever  made, 
except  to  admit  that  he  had  written  the 
letter  incriminating  himself.  A  search 
was  made,  and  Maggie's  dead  child  was 
discovered  under  Jacob's  bed,  nailed 
up  in  a  roughly  made  box,  with  some 
white  flowers  lying  upon  it,  as  though 
ready  for  burial.  Jacob  had  been  seen 
making  the  box  at  six  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  he  had  also  been  seen 
taking  it  home  under  his  arm  at  break- 
fast time.  The  supposition  was  that 
he  was  waiting  till  nightfall  to  bury  the 
child  in  his  mother's  garden.  He  con- 
fessed afterwards  that  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  Mrs.  Dell  might,  to  save 
Maggie's  name  from  being  brought 
shamefully  before  the  world,  have  re- 
mained silent  with  regard  to  the  letter. 
He  was  duly  put  on  his  trial  for  mur- 
der. The  jury,  however,  much  to  the 
public  surprise,  reduced  the  charge  to 
manslaughter,  and  Jacob  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

VII. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  last 
year  that  Jacob  Laur  was  again  seen  in 
Teignbury. 

One  night,  soon  after  darkness  had 
set  in,  Mr.  Medd,  a  fluent-tongued,  well- 
intentioned  man  who  had  set  up  as 
preacher  in  the  village  on  his  own  ac- 
count, was  summoned  to  his  door  by 
just  such  a  timid,  hesitating  knock  as 
a  child  might  give. 


"Jacob  Laur!"  the  preacher  ex- 
claimed, opening  his  eyes  very  wide 
after  he  had  opened  the  door. 

"  Ay,  it's  me,  Mr.  Medd.  I've  walked 
up  from  Great  Teignbury.  I'm  goin' 
on  home.  But  as  I  was  passin'  I  rec- 
ollec'd  as  you'd  been  my  friend  when  a 
friend  was  needed  i'  the  day  o'  trouble, 
an'  I  took  the  liberty  o'  callin'  to  ask 
how  you  and  Mrs.  Medd  was." 

"  Come  in,  Jacob  !  come  in,  come 
in,"  the  preacher  said.  He  took  Jacob 
into  his  best  room,  and  Mrs.  Medd  gave 
him  such  a  welcome  as  caused  his  power 
of  speech  to  forsake  him  for  a  time. 
Then,  as  the  preacher  chatted  to  him 
cheerfully,  the  preacher's  wife  spread 
such  a  supper  as  Jacob  may  have 
dreamed  of,  but  had  not  set  eyes  on  for 
many  a  year.  He  looked  older,  this 
man  from  penal  servitude  ;  yet  not 
older  than  seemed  natural  in  the  time 
that  had  passed.  There  was  a  deeper 
seriousness  in  his  manner,  and  a  some- 
what unhealthy  pallor  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  former  sunburn  of  his  face. 
But  he  did  not  at  all  look  the  broken- 
down  creature  certain  pitying  souls  had 
imagined  him.  Kay,  the  preacher  even 
fancied  he  detected  a  suggestion  of 
something  like  happiness  —  of  quiet 
contentment  and  peace  in  his  face,  such 
as  one  may  see  in  the  face  of  a  humble - 
minded  man  who  is  congratulating  him- 
self silently  and  without  vanity  on  the 
performance  of  a  hard  day's  work. 
Mrs.  Medd  perceived  this  too,  and  won- 
dered at  it.  The  good  woman  marvelled 
also  (though  she  remained  discreetly 
silent  on  the  point)  to  see  Jacob  come 
back  after  all  these  years  wearing  the 
same  faded  brown  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  the  same  coarse  corduroy  trousers, 
which  he  had  worn  at  his  trial.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  much  until  he 
had  made  a  sound  supper.  The  good 
people  of  the  house  talked  to  him  gayly 
meanwhile,  giving  him  such  news  as 
came  to  their  memory,  but  studiously 
suppressing  everything  that  might  give 
him  pain.  When  the  meal  was  at  an 
end,  Mrs.  Medd  was  about  to  leave  the 
two  men  alone,  but  Jacob  said,  "  I'd 
look  upon  it  as  a  kindness  to'rd  me, 
Mrs.  Medd,  if  you'd  bide  a  while  an' 
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speak  wV  me.  It's  a  comfort  t'  hear  a 
woman's  voice  again,"  he  added,  with 
shining  eyes.  So  the  candles  were  put 
on  the  mantelshelf,  and  they  gathered 
round  the  fire. 

"I've  heard,"  Jacob  said,  "as  Mag- 
gie Dell's  been  accusin'  herself  o'  doin' 
away  wi'  her  child.  I  heard  it  in  the 
prison.  Maggie  writ  t'  tell  me."  He 
stopped  speaking  ;  he  appeared  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  express  himself.  "  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Medd,  you  an'  the  preach- 
er knows  as  she  done  this  t'  screen  me." 

"  Oh,  we  all  knew  that,  Jacob,"  Mr. 
Medd  said.  "Everybody  knew  what 
her  motive  was." 

"It's  not  got  her  into  no  trouble?" 
Jacob  said,  looking  up  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  oh,  no  !  " 

"It  was  a  noble  thing  for  the  poor 
girl  to  do,"  Mrs.  Medd  said.  "  It  was 
wrong  to  say  what  was  not  true  —  yes, 
it  was  wrong ;  but  nobody  blamed  her 
for  saying  it,  and  I'm  sure  there  was 
many  as  praised  her  for  it.  But  she'd 
never  list  to  their  praise  ;  she  alwaj^s 
put  'em  off,  and  maintained  as  she  was 
speaking  only  the  truth.  It  was  near 
a  year  after  you  was  —  was  sent  away 
that  she  came  home  again  from  Queens- 
land, where,  as  everybody  could  see 
plain  enough,  she  went  so  as  they 
shouldn't  be  able  to  call  her  as  a  witness 
against  you  on  the  trial  day,  though 
she's  always  denied  that  that  was  why 
she  left.  I  saw  her  soon  after  she 
came  back,  and  I  never  saw  a  girl  so 
stricken,  so  bowed  down  wi'  grief  as 
that  poor  girl  was.  She  went  about 
like  a  creature  out  of  her  senses  ;  and 
she  went  to  the  police  and  made  what 
she  called  her  confession,  though,  of 
course,  they  never  believed  a  word 
what  she  said  ;  they  could  hardly  get 
her  to  leave  the  police  station.  And 
then  she  wrote  many  letters  to  London  ; 
to  the  Home  Office,  I  think,  she  sent 
them,  and  I've  heard  as  she  even  wrote 
to  the  queen,  saying  as  an  innocent 
man  was  in  prison,  and  saying  as  she 
was  guilty.  But  the  authorities  don't 
ever  seem  to  have  treated  her  story 
seriously — -as  was  only  right,  though 
she  thought  she  was  doing  all  for  the 
best,"  concluded  Mrs.  Medd. 


"  She  tried  to  make  a  martyr  of 
herself  for  your  sake,"  the  preacher 
said. 

"  Ay,  I've  know'd  that ;  an'  it's  grate- 
ful news,  hearin'  this,"  Jacob  mur- 
mured. It  was  as  though  he  were 
speaking  to  himself.  As  he  sat  silent, 
with  bent  head  and  downcast  eyes,  the 
candlelight  shone  on  his  face  ;  and  it 
was  either  this  pleasant  radiance,  or 
some  mysterious  light  from  within,  that 
glorified  his  rough  features  and  made 
him  appear  almost  beautiful  to  the 
preacher's  wife. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  as  Maggie's 
mother's  dead  and"  gone  long  since  ?  " 
Mrs.  Medd  said  kindly.  "  She  died  soon 
after  Maggie  returned  home,  and  Mag- 
gie's been  staying  with  your  mother 
since  then.  Ah,  she's  been  a  true 
daughter  to  your  poor  mother,  Jacob,  if 
ever  woman  had  a  true  daughter  in  this 
world.  Yes,  a  brave  girl  is  Maggie 
Dell.  She's  worked  for  your  mother 
night  and  day  —  never  a  penny  of  char- 
ity has  she  let  your  mother  need  ;  she's 
given  her  all  her  love  and  all  her  time, 
and  the  comfort  she  has  been  to  her  is 
wonderful  and  beautiful  to  see." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I've  know'd  that,  Mrs. 
Medd,  I've  knowed  that,  an'  a  great 
peace  it's  brought  to  my  heart.  Maggie 
has  writ  to  me  regular  sin'  I've  been 
away  ;  an'  mother  she  allays  writ  a  word 
or  two  o'  her  own  at  the  end,  though 
mother's  no  great  skill  in  writin',  as  you 
may  remember,  Mrs.  Medd  ;  an'  gen'r'ly 
it  was  on'y  t'  write  in  a  kiss  wi'  her  own 
hand,  but  sometimes  she  wrote  a  text  o' 
Scriptur',  an'  sometimes  all  she  writ 
was,  '  God  bless  my  pore  boy  '  —  ay,  an' 
I've  never  doubted  as  he  has  blessed 
an'  kep'  me,  Mrs.  Medd  ;  I'm  sure,  I've 
allays  felt  sure  o'  that." 

"And  Maggie  is  very  much  respected 
and  looked  up  to  in  the  village,"  Mrs. 
Medd  went  on  to  say,  not  feeling  at  all 
ashamed  of  the  tears  that  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Nobody  has  an  ill 
word  to  say  against  her  —  nobody. 
She's  had  more  than  one  good  offer  of 
marriage  ;  but  she  says  she'll  never 
marry,  though  I've  a  notion  she  may 
change  her  mind  now  you've  come 
home  again,  Jacob  ;  and  I've  heard  your 
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old  master  say  as  he'll  be  glad  to  give 
you  work  again  if  you  ask  him  for  it. 
Why,  it  was  only  last  week,  when  I  was 
thinking  of  you,  that  I  said  to  Maggie  — 
I've  often  been  to  see  her ;  she's  so 
sweet  and  modest  in  her  ways  it's  a 
blessing  to  go  to  her  for  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon  —  and  I  said,  speaking  as  if 
in  fun,  though  I  really  was  in  earnest, 
<  What' 11 1  buy  you  for  a  wedding  gift, 
some  day,  Maggie  ?  '  but  she  wouldn't 
answer  in  words,  and  when  I  said, 
4  Well,  I'll  wait  and  ask  Jacob,'  then 
the  poor  lass  burst  into  tears,  and  I  felt 
sorry  as  I'd  spoken." 

They  scarcely  caught  what  it  was  that 
Jacob  said  in  reply  to  this.  "I'm  thank- 
ful—  your  kindness  —  Mrs.  Medd." 

VIII. 

He  went  round  by  the  old  mill  and 
the  fir  plantation  to  get  home.  By  this 
road  he  was  less  likely  to  meet  any  one 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he  made 
his  way  by  the  more  direct  course 
through  the  village.  It  was  still  early 
in  the  night,  and  the  villagers  were  sure 
to  be  about. 

His  mental  faculties  seemed  to  grow 
suddenly  stagnant,  and  he  scarcely 
thought  of  anything  during  that  dream- 
like journey  to  the  little  cottage  on  the 
cleared  space  among  the  trees  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  He  rested  several 
times  before  he  got  there.  Not  that  he 
felt  physically  tired  ; '  yet  there  was  a 
strange  weakness  upon  him.  "  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  spring  weather,"  he  said  to 
himself  ;  "  I  allays  did  feel  onlit  i'  the 
spring." 

But  he  got  to  the  cottage  at  last.  A 
bright  light  was  shining  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  in  which  Jacob  had  sat 
with  his  mother  that  evening  on  which 
he  had  heard  of  Maggie's  affliction.  He 
stepped  in  softly  among  the  flowers  (the 
garden  seemed  to  be  in  beautiful  order) 
and  stood  by  the  window  to  listen,  for 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  lack 
of  courage  from  which  he  suffered. 
Some  one  was  reading  in  the  room.  It 
was  Maggie  reading  to  his  mother. 
Jacob's  heart  seemed  as  though  it  must 
burst  within  him  as  he  crept  close  up  to 
the  window  and  listened  to  that  dear 


voice  once  more.  And  these  are  the 
words  which  he  heard  Maggie  read  :  — 

"  '  And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this 
woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house, 
thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet : 
but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but 
this  woman  since  the  time  I  came  in 
hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My 
head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint  :  but 
this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with 
ointment.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee, 
Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given ;  for  she  loved  much  :  but  to 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth 
little.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven.' " 

But  Maggie  stopped  reading  suddenly. 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Maggie  ?  "  Ja- 
cob's mother  said. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  at  the 
window,  mother,"  Maggie  replied. 
"  I'll  see  if  there's  anybody  there." 

"  Oh,  if  it  should  be  Jacob  !  "  the  lis- 
tening man  heard  his  mother  say. 

The  blind  was  pulled  aside  ;  a  bright 
light  shone  forth.  But  Jacob  was  not 
at  the  window.  He  was  softly  opening 
the  door  of  the  old  home. 


From  The  National  Review. 
NOTRE-DAME  DE  BOULOGNE. 

Boulogne  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  and  great  political  events.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  port  from  which 
Julius  Caesar  set  out  to  invade  Britain, 
and  at  least  three  great  armies  have 
since  been  assembled  there  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  was  from  this  base  that 
Philip  Augustus  attempted  a  second 
conquest  in  the  reign  of  John  ;  it  was 
on  these  sands  that  Caligula  gathered 
shells  to  be  produced  at  Rome  as  Brit- 
ish spoil ;  and  it  must  have  been  the 
very  evil  genius  of  historical  repetition 
that  persuaded  Napoleon  to  cast  med- 
als 1  commemorating,  anticipatorily,  the 

1  They  bear  the  inscription  "  D^scente  en  Angle- 
terre,  Frappee  a  Londres,  1804."  One  of  the  very- 
few  known  to  be  in  existence  is  in  the  Boulogne 
Museum. 
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success  of  the  great  army  that  he  had 
collected  on  these  heights.  It  has  been 
the  object,  on  the  other  hand,  of  fre- 
quent attack  by  English  kings.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  treaties,  marriages, 
and  royal  functions  without  number. 
Kings  have  arrived  here  as  fugitives  ; 
kings  have  arrived  here  in  triumph. 
But  none  of  these  incidents  can  compare 
in  secular  importance. with  the  advent 
of  Notre-Dame. 

Comme  la  Vierge  a  Boulogne  arriva 
Dans  un  bateau  que  la  mer  apporta 
En  Tan  de  grace  ainsi  que  Ton  comptoit 
Pour  lors  au  vrai  six  cens  et  trente  trois. 

So,  tersely,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  was  recorded  on  an  old  tapestry 
the  advent  of  the  miraculous  statue 
which  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
Boulonnais  as  their  tutelary  icon  —  and 
not  by  the  Boulonnais  only  but  by  all 
Picardy  and  Artois.  So  great  did  her 
renown  become  that  devout  Parisians 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  annual 
pilgrimage  to  her  shrine  conceived  the 
idea  (a.d.  1320)  of  establishing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  an  affiliated  church 
where  they  might  worship  her  in  case 
accident  prevented  their  journeying  to 
the  sea.  The  new  church  was  built  at 
a  village  called  Me'nus,  which  was  re- 
christened  Boulogne-sur-Seine  in  honor 
of  its  new  patroness  ;  and  so  Notre- 
Dame  de  Boulogne  became  godmother 
to  the  famous  Bois  which  is  now  re- 
sorted to  from  motives  so  curiously 
different. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Let  us 
ascertain  the  facts  about  her  advent 
before  we  go  on  to  record  her  triumphs. 

"  About  the  year  633,  then,  under  the 
reign  of  King  Dagobert,  there  came  into 
the  harbor  a  vessel  without  sailors  or 
oars,  which  the  sea  seemed  anxious  to 
respect  by  its  remarkable  calmness.  A 
light  that  shone  on  this  vessel  was  a 
signal  which  attracted  several  persons 
to  see  what  it  contained.  They  found 
there  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
.  .  .  holding  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  left 
arm.  The  image  had  in  its  face  some- 
thing indescribably  majestic  and  divine, 
which  seemed  on  the  one  hand  to  re- 
press the   insolence  of  the   waves  and 


on  the  other  to  invite  the  veneration  of 
men.  But  while  the  novelty  of  this 
spectacle  enraptured  those  whom  curios- 
ity had  attracted  to  the  shore,  the  Holy 
Virgin  caused  no  less  delight  in  the 
hearts  of  others  who  were  assembled  at 
the  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  High  town 
to  offer  their  accustomed  prayers  ;  for, 
appearing  visibly  to  these,  she  an- 
nounced that  the  angels  had,  by  a  secret 
order  of  the  Providence  of  God,  con- 
ducted a  vessel  to  their  roadstead  where 
her  image  would  be  found.  This  she 
ordered  them  to  go  and  take,  and  set  it 
up  in  that  chapel  as  the  place  which 
she  had  chosen,  and  where  she  would 
receive  forever  the  offerings  and  dem- 
onstrations of  a  special  worship  [effets 
et  temoignages  d'un  culte  tout  particu- 
lier.]  »  i 

So,  with  all  reverence  and  faith  has 
the  legend  been  set  down  by  one  to 
whom  the  narration  was  clearly  a  labor 
of  love.  The  worthy  canon  laments 
that  those  who  witnessed  the  incidents 
have  left  no  written  account,  so  that  he 
is  "  reduced,  like  most  historians  who 
have  treated  of  sacred  images,"  to  have 
recourse  to  tradition  ;  but  affirms  that 
he  can  appeal  in  a  sense  to  written  tra- 
dition, since  "  the  tale  is  inserted  in  the 
oldest  genealogies  of  the  Counts  of 
Boulogne"  and  preserved  on  the  old 
tapestries  which,  in  his  time,  still  deco- 
rated the  cathedral.  He  admits,  in- 
deed, that  both  record  and  tradition  fail 
him  if  he  is  asked  whence  the  image 
came,  but  inclines  to  think  it  was  an 
item  of  salvage  from  the  wreck  swept 
into  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  before  the 
advancing  Saracens,  whose  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor  led  to  the  transport  of  so 
many  relics  to  theWest.  Pure  surmise, 
he  admits,  also,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  image  may  have  been  St.  Luke's 
own  workmanship  ;  though  he  feels, 
here,  on  surer  ground,  on  account  of  its 
likeness  to  the  famous  image  of  Lo- 
retto  which  every  one  admits  to  have 
come  from  the  hands  of  that  apostle  ! 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  inci- 
dent should  coincide  with  the  reign  of  a 

i  Histoire  de  Notre-Dame  de  Boulogne.  Par  M. 
Antoine  Le  Roy,  Chanoine  et  Archidiacre  de  Bou- 
logne — 1681. 
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king  under  whom  there  is  said  to  have 
been  a  certain  recrudescence  of  pa- 
ganism, and  when  the  help  of  such  a 
miracle  might  obviously  be  useful  to 
the  exponents  of  a  struggling  creed. 
Howsoever  this  may  be,  the  object 
was  fulfilled.  Notre-Dame  de  Boulogne 
overcame  all  competition,  and  her  sub- 
sequent history  has  been  identified  with 
that  of  the  citadel  she  chose.  The 
chapel  in  which  she  was  first  placed  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Clothaire  II. 
on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple.  There 
have  since  been  many  reconstructions 
and  many  demolitions.  Kings  have 
decked  her ;  Huguenots  have  buried 
her  in  a  manure  heap.  The  Countess 
Ida,  mother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
built  for  her  a  cathedral,  which  the  En- 
glish ruined.  Louis  XI.  made  her 
suzerain  of  the  county,  and  did  homage 
to  her  for  the  fief.  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  carried  her  off  into  a  captivity 
as  dramatic  as  that  of  the  Goddess 
Nana  in  Elam  ;  but  pestilence  deci- 
mated the  English  garrison,  and  she  was 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Cape'cure. 
Reinstated  in  her  fane,  miracles  and 
pilgrimages  forthwith  began  again  ;  and 
her  renown  grew  —  till  the  Revolution 
of  1793  involved  image  and  cathedral 
in  a  common  ruin.  The  building  was 
confiscated  as  national  property,  sold 
and  rased.  The  image  was  desecrated, 
mutilated,  and  burnt  ;  not  wholly  so, 
however,  even  yet ;  for  a  pious  visitor 
managed  to  rescue  one  hand,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  very  statue  in  the 
estimation  of  the  faithful.  A  morsel  of 
this  relic,  labelled  "  Fragment  de  la 
main  de  l'ancienne  statue  miraculeuse 
de  Notre-Dame,"  is  exhibited  in  the 
new  cathedral,  while  the  hand  itself  is 
preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the 
sacristy.     Besides, 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  the  vase 

if  you  will  ; 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  to  it 

still. 

Virtue  has  not  gone  out  of  the  spot  even 
with  the  burning  of  the  image,  any  more 
than  with  the  destruction  of  the  suc- 
cessive buildings  that  gave  it  shelter. 
Pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  the  shrine  ; 


children  are  vowed  to  Notre-Dame  on 
her  altar  ;  the  entrance  to  her  sanctuary 
is  hung  with  votive  tablets  ;  and  the 
fisher-folk  especially  consider  her  their 
guardian  and  patroness.  She  helps  her 
Boulonnais  in  ways  many  and  various. 
She  helped  the  peasants  of  Ambleteuse 
(in  1778)  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
cattle-plague,  as  witnessed  a  votive 
offering  of  a  silver  cow  which  stood  be- 
fore her  altar  before  the  desecration  of 
'93.  She  protected  others  of  her  vota- 
ries during  the  war  of  1870, 

Quam  votiva  testantur  fana  tabella. 

But  she  is  above  all  things  Queen  of  the 
Seas. 

"  France ,"  says  M.  de  Montrond,  in 
a  pleasant  little  brochure  written  in 
eulogy  of  Notre-Dame,  "in  a  century 
justly  called  le  siecle  de  Marie,  has  been 
anxious  to  show  the  world  that  she  is 
more  than  ever  devoted  to  her  ancient 
patroness.  Placed  at  her  two  portals 
on  the  south  and  on  the  north,  [the 
cathedrals]  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Notre-Dame 
de  Boulogne  on  the  ocean  appear  like 
two  great  thrones  raised  to  her  august 
sovereign.  The  stranger  who  ap- 
proaches our  coasts  from  what  sea 
soever  he  may  come,  learns  at  a  first 
glance  that  he  has  set  foot  in  the 
royaume  de  Marie,  on  a  land  honored 
by  recurring  marvels  of  her  pity  and 
her  love."  It  is  the  utterance  of  an 
enthusiast ;  but  it  is  probably  as  rep- 
resentative as  the  anarchic  atheism  of 
Belleville.  It  is  representative,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  mariners  of  Boulogne.  St. 
Pierre  is  their  parish  church  ;  a  Cal- 
vaire  on  the  heights,  near  the  site 
of  the  tower  erected  by  Caligula  as  a 
memorial  of  the  expedition  he  did  not 
accomplish,  is  decorated  with  their  fre- 
quent offerings  ;  a  little  chapel  called 
Je'sus  Flagelle',  not  far  from  the  well  in 
which  the  image  lay  hidden  during  the 
Huguenot  ascendency,  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  matelottes  bent  on  praying  for 
their  husbands'  safety.  But  Notre- 
Dame  de  Boulogne  stands  in  reserve 
behind  all,  as  her  cathedral  towers  over 
the  city  at  its  feet. 

u  II  se  celdbrait  a  Athenes,"  remarks 
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Voltaire,  "grand  nombre  de  fetes;" 
and  the  same  may  assuredly  be  said  of 
Boulogne.  It  is  a  favorite  delusion  in 
England  that  the  French  are  irreligious  ; 
and  they  retaliate  by  calling  us  hypo- 
critical. "Well,  these  things  are  pre- 
sumably matters  of  temperament  and 
conviction.  If  it  be  of  the  essence  of 
religion  to  regard  the  world  as  a  vale  of 
sorrow,  then  our  neighbors  are  certainly 
not  religious  ;  for  they  take,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  cheerful  view  of  reli- 
gion. Their  ideas  differ  from  our  own 
in  regard  to  saints  and  ceremonies.  But 
if  experience  has  taught  one  to  look  on 
these  things  as  details  —  if  we  can  per- 
suade ourselves  that  religion  is  a  thing 
apart  from  candlesticks,  and  may  exist 
independently  even  of  birettas  or  bap- 
tismal immersion  —  one  may  bring  one- 
self to  believe  that  the  French  are,  in 
their  way,  as  religious  as  ourselves.  At 
any  rate,  if  pilgrimages  and  processions 
and  an  immense  veneration  for  their 
"  Lady "  are  indications  of  religious 
sentiment,  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  the 
Boulonnais.  People  who  are  impressed 
only  by  one  side  of  the  story  are  apt  to 
talk  as  though  the  whole  country  turned 
atheist  in  1793.  But  a  spring  that  has 
been  compressed  is  apt  to  start  up  with 
a  rebound,  and  some  such  explanation 
may  be  conceived  of  that  terrible  up- 
heaval. Was  the  reverence  for  religious 
things  any  more  real  in  the  days  when, 
as  Saint-Foix  relates,  "the  marshals  of 
France,  the  dukes,  and  other  consider- 
able persons  who  lived  in  a  parish  did 
not  join  personally  in  the  processions, 
but  sent  a  lackey  in  livery  with  a  torch 
to  which  was  attached  an  escutcheon 
with  their  armorial  bearings  "  ?  Do  we 
not  seem  to  be  reading,  rather,  of  the 
queen  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  sending  a 
carriage  to  the  funeral  of  some  distin- 
guished peer  ?  Yet  Saint-Foix  is  writ- 
ing of  the  Fete-Dieu  ;  of  a  festival  not 
in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  or  of  any  lesser 
saint,  or  even  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  —  of  Christ  him- 
self. There  is,  at  least,  no  nonsense  of 
that  sort  when,  now,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Pentecost  a  great  proces- 
sion starts  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  to  perambulate  Boulogne.   The 


chief  emblem  may  perhaps  recall  a  time 
when  ferice  were  held  in  honor  of  the 
sun-god,  though  the  disc  has  incorpo- 
rated and  is  now  dominated  by  the  cross  ; 
it  has  suggested  to  others  the  Boman 
ensign  with  its  cross-piece  and  orbicular 
shield  in  which  was  often  placed  the 
image  of  a  god.  But  these  are  antiqua- 
rian fancies.  The  function  before  us, 
as  we  all  know,  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Urban,  in  honor  of  the  Host,  and 
promptly  took  rank  as  one  of  the  great- 
est festivals  of  the  Church. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  continuity, 
that  the  distinction  which  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  the  Romans  seems  to  prevail 
still  between  the  high  town  and  the  low 
town  in  this  ancient  city.  Within  the 
enceinte  on  the  hill  dwelt  the  governing 
race  ;  here  were  temple  and  praetorium, 
magistrate,  soldier,  and  priest,  while 
the  conquered  Morinians  lived  along 
the  low  ground  on  the  river  bank.  It 
took  long,  we  are  told,  for  the  amalga- 
mation to  be  effected,  and  traditions  of 
the  past  seem  to  linger  even  yet.  For 
the  Hauteville  still  considers  itself  re- 
ligious and  superior.  Here  are  the 
municipal  offices  on  the  very  site  of 
the  old  prsetorium  ;  here  is  the  great 
cathedral  on  the  very  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  ;  here  are  the  country  houses  of 
the  gentry  ;  here  is  the  odor  of  sanctity 
that  always  prevails  in  a  cathedral  close. 
The  Hauteville  calls  the  Basseville  libre- 
penseur,  and  pities  it.  The  Basseville 
calls  the  Hauteville  cagot,  and  laughs  at 
it.  At  Carnival  time,  for  instance,  the 
Basseville  rejoices  while  the  Hauteville 
laments  over  its  frivolity.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Basseville  goes  wild  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  force  of  fashion  and  of  the  contrary 
nature  of  things  that,  while  rich  En- 
glish people  will  go  to  Nice  to  see  the 
battle  of  flowers,  and  less  rich  people 
read  enviously  of  their  doings,  the  lat- 
ter never  think  of  running  over  to  a 
town  which  can  be  reached  in  three 
hours  and  a  half  from  Charing  Cross,  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  Carnival  may  be  like. 
There  was  a  time  when  "  Fat  Sunday  " 
was  kept  in  England  as  Fat  Tuesday 
(mardi  gras)  is  now  kept  in  France  ; 
but  that  was  in  the  days  when  we  still 
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were  merry.  The  Carnival  has  died  out 
here,  now ;  died  out  with  the  may- 
poles and  morris  dances,  and  many  less 
regrettable  legacies  of  a  less  utilitarian 
past.  But  there  is  assuredly  no  menace, 
yet,  of  its  extinction  at  Boulogne.  Sur- 
vival whether  it  be  of  the  Bacchanalia 
of  the  South,  amalgamated  whether 
these  may  have  been  with  the  Yule 
feasts  of  the  North  —  certain  it  is  that 
masquerade  and  dancing  did,  on  those 
occasions,  greatly  prevail,  and  that 
masquerades  and  dancing  prevail  greatly 
still,  in  February,  at  Boulogne.  Even 
pancakes  —  faint  reminiscence  of  the 
days  when  Shrove  Tuesday  had  a  mean- 
ing —  only  survive  in  England  ;  but 
they  are  de  rigueur  at  Boulogne.  The 
whole  population  eats  pancakes  and 
sends  pancakes  about  to  its  friends, 
while  at  least  half  the  population  goes 
about  singing  :  — 

Ah,  Mardi  Gras  !    Ah,  Mardi  Gras  ! 
Mardi  Gras  ne  t'en  vas  pas, 
Nous  mangerons  des  crepes. 
Mardi  Gras  ne  t'en  vas  pas 
On  nous  n'en  mangerons  pas, 
Ah,  Mardi  Gras,  —  etc. 

The  streets  are  full  of  masquers  who 
amuse  themselves  by  chaffing  the  un- 
masked. Neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  may  escape  ;  and  man,  woman, 
and  child  had  better  chaff  back,  lest 
their  misery  be  made  greater.  My 
landlady  told  me  that,  having  on  one 
occasion  set  down  a  dish  of  pancakes 
outside  her  lodgers'  door  while  she 
went  in  to  change  the  plates,  certain 
masquers  passing  by  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  rush  up  and  carry  them  off, 
loyally  bringing  back  the  empty  plate, 
however,  in  the  evening.  Littre'  de- 
rives fidKxog  from  the  Sanscrit  baksha, 
to  eat,  because  the  fire  devours  sacri- 
fices, and  fire  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun  ; 
and  so  Bacchus  is  traced  back  to  Osiris, 
who  was  the  God  of  the  Sun  and  of 
fertility.  Modern  priests  have  per- 
suaded their  flocks  to  sing  "  Ah,  Mardi 
Gras"  instead  of  "  Evoe  Bacchus;" 
but  these  masquerade  and  dance,  and 
eat  pancakes  still  ;  and  the  mummers 
carry  round  an  image  of  Mardi  Gras, 
which   they   wind    up   by    burning    or 


throwing  into  the  Liane,  as  the  whim 
seizes  them,  at  midnight  on  that  third 
day  of  the  festival.  And  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Boulogne  resumes  its  toil. 
Then  there  is  the  great  festival  of  the 
Quartier  Marin,  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer. St.  Peter  being  the  especial  pro- 
tector of  fishermen,  it  is  at  the  church 
dedicated  to  him  that  the  procession 
naturally  originates.  The  whole  sea- 
faring population  is  en  fUe  for  the  occa- 
sion. Matelots  and  matelottes,  pScheurs 
and  pgcheuses,  lend  character  and  color 
by  their  well-known  costumes  ;  nets  con- 
taining glittering  fish  festoon  the  streets ; 
anchors  and  models  of  boats  are  among 
the  emblems  displayed  ;  groups  of  school 
children,  sons  and  daughters,  for  the 
most  part,  of  sea-faring  men,  carry  de- 
vices of  their  craft.  Nor  does  St.  Peter 
monopolize  the  honors  ;  for  the  banner 
and  image  of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  fig- 
ure as  prominently  as  the  keys  among 
the  insignia  displayed.  The  old  statue 
of  Notre-Dame  de  Boulogne  carried  a 
silver  herring  in  its  hand,  and  the  fact 
may  perhaps  point  to  a  day  when  an- 
other lady  governed  the  function  over 
which  St.  Peter  now  presides.  It  was 
an  image  of  Cybele  that  was  washed  in 
the  Almo  every  spring,  in  ancient 
Rome  ;  and  that  ceremony  also  was 
transferred  to  St.  Peter  when  new 
names  were  given  to  many  of  these  old 
forms. 

But  this  is  not  all,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  the  rite  has  not,  for 
some  reason,  been  cut  in  half  ;  for  there 
is  performed,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
a  ceremony  which  is  surely  but  a  com- 
plement of  the  foregoing.  The  Bene- 
diction de  la  Mer  is  among  the  favorite 
and  traditional  observances  of  Bou- 
logne ;  and,  though  strange  to  our  eyes, 
is  as  natural  to  fisher-folk  as  prayers  for 
rain  or  harvest  thanksgiving  among  an 
agricultural  population.  That  also  orig- 
inates at  St.  Peter's,  but  is  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  insignia  either  of 
the  saint  or  of  Our  Lady.  The  cere- 
mony last  month  was,  at  any  rate, 
severe  in  its  simplicity  for  the  Roman 
Church.  Preceded  only  by  the  usual 
Swiss  carrying  the  crucifix,  and  by 
acolytes   bearing    censer  and  b^nitier, 
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and  accompanied  by  a  modest  proces- 
sion, the  old  cure  took  his  stand  on  the 
seashore  near  the  edge  of  the  advancing 
tide,  and  intoned  the  short  ritual  in 
which  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  the  sea 
and  on  its  harvest  for  the  approaching 
season.  A  great  cross  traced  in  the 
sands  concludes  the  brief  ceremony, 
and  women  and  children  rush  up  to 
cross  themselves  with  the  wave  that 
flows  over  the  sacred  symbol.  For 
there  were  crowds  of  onlookers  if  there 
were  not  many  participants  in  the  rite  ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  the  least  quaint  part 
of  the  proceedings  the  arrival  on  the 
sands,  some  minutes  beforehand,  of  a 
forerunner  blowing  a  horn  to  give  warn- 
ing that  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be 
performed. 

The  function  is  scarcely  unique  — 
something  similar,  for  instance,  occurs 
at  Capri,  at  the  opening  of  the  coral- 
fishing  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  curious 
and  interesting  survival.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  cere- 
mony is  performed ;  and  if  Notre- 
Dame  has  been  shorn,  in  this  instance, 
of  a  prerogative  she  recovers  it  later, 
for  the  sea  is  blessed  again  during  the 
great  autumn  festival  which  is  held 
specially  in  her  honor  and  when  her 
boat-borne  image,  her  banner,  and  her 
colors  hold  supreme  possession  of  the 
field.  The  rite  is  not  singular  to  Bou- 
logne, but  is  celebrated  equally  at  Por- 
tel  and  Equihen  and,  I  believe,  at  other 
fishing  towns  along  the  coast.  Nor  is 
it  a  little  curious  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  that  it  was  practised  until 
quite  recently  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  Bishop  Wilson 
(1698-1755)  began,  we  are  told,  or  re- 
vived "  a  form  of  service  so  beautiful, 
so  picturesque,  and  withal  so  Manx," 
that  few  will  fail  to  sympathize  in  his 
regret  at  its  extinction.  "The  beach 
dotted  over  with  people  —  old  men  in 
their  curranes  and  undyed  stockings, 
leaning  on  their  sticks  ;  children  playing 
with  the  shingle  ;  young  women  in 
groups,  dressed  in  sickle-shaped  white 
sun-bonnets,  and  with  petticoats  tucked 
up  ;  old  women  in  long  blue  homespun 
cloaks  "  in  the  background;  while  in 
the  centre  is  "  a  wide  circle  of  fisher- 


men, men  and  boys  of  all  sizes  and 
sorts,  from  the  old  admiral  of  the  her- 
ring-fleet to  the  lad  that  helps  the  cook 
—  rude  figures  in  blue,  with  great  sea- 
boots.  They  are  on  their  knees  on  the 
sand,  with  their  knitted  caps  on  their 
rusty  faces,  and  in  the  middle  of  them, 
standing  in  an  old  broken  boat,  is  the 
bishop,  himself  bareheaded,  white- 
haired,  and  with  upturned  face,  praying 
for  the  fishing  season  that  is  about  to  be- 
gin." Mr.  Caine  speaks  of  it  all  as  dis- 
tinctively Manx  ;  and  Manx,  no  doubt, 
it  was  in  local  color  and  adaptation. 
But  the  story  might  evidentty,  as  regards 
its  essence,  have  been  written  of  Artois. 
All  this,  however,  is  digression. 
Bevenons  a  Notre  Dame  :  — patrona  nos- 
tra singularis  as  the  Boulonnais  have 
maintained,  and  as  an  inscription  over 
the  Porte  des  Dunes  continues  to  attest 
and  affirm.  The  pilgrimages  to  her 
shrine  during  the  month  of  August  mark 
the  great  climacteric  of  the  Boulogne 
season,  and  the  grand  procession  during 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  is  her 
crowning  triumph.  Jean  d'Ypres,  in 
his  chronicles  of  Saint-Bertin,  says  the 
numerous  miracles  which  were  done  at 
Boulogne  in  the  year  1212  "  attracted  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,"  and  the  pilgrimages 
became  a  habit  from  that  date.  But  it 
may  be  permitted  one  to  surmise  that 
some  things  which  happened  during  the 
thirteenth  century  helped  to  consolidate 
the  custom.  Philip  Augustus  gave  rich 
gifts  to  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame  while 
he  was  watching  (a.d.  1213)  the  assem- 
bly of  the  expedition  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  Our  own  Henry  III.  was  de- 
tained here  some  time  by  bad  weather, 
on  his  way  home  from  Gascony  in  De- 
cember, 1254.  Saint  Louis  had  an 
interview  here  with  Simon  de  Montfort, 
in  the  course  of  his  mediatory  attempts 
to  compose  the  barons'  war.  No  less 
than  five  kings  and  four  queens  assem- 
bled here  in  1308  to  witness  Edward  the 
Second's  ill-starred  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella of  France  ;  and  the  visits  of  all 
these  personages  to  the  shrine  of  Notre- 
Dame  conduced,  without  doubt,  to  the 
spread  of  her  renown.  The  pilgrim- 
ages were   subject,  however,  to  many 
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interruptions.  They  were  stopped  by 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.  They  were 
stopped  when  Henry  VIII.  carried  off 
the  statue  into  captivity.  They  were 
interrupted  again  during  the  Huguenot 
troubles  that  led  to  her  sojourn  at  Hon- 
vault,  and  were  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  Revolution  of  1793.  But 
she  has  risen,  as  we  have  seen,  trium- 
phant after  every  submergence.  A 
hand,  at  least,  of  the  miraculous  image 
has  survived  the  sacrilegious  onslaught 
of  the  mob  ;  her  cathedral  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a  scale  worthy  of  her  renown  ; 
and  her  devotees  flock  in  again,  as  of 
old,  from  all  the  surrounding  region. 
More  than  two  hundred  towns  and  par- 
ishes—  from  Calais  to  Abbeville,  and 
from  Lille  to  Montreuil  —  sent  repre- 
sentatives, last  year,  to  the  August  fes- 
tival. England  even  contributed  a 
contingent,  which  was  met  on  the  quay 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  welcome  it.  The  pilgrims 
came  in  coteries,  each  township  con- 
tributing its  group.  And  each  group, 
accompanied  by  its  cure',  marches  in 
procession  to  the  cathedral,  where  it  is 
received  by  the  basilical  clergy,  and 
chants  the  "  Salve  Regina "  in  honor 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  of  the 
Seas. 

Mass  and  sermon  are  matters  of  course 
on  any  such  occasion;  but  a  really  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  veneration  accorded 
in  this  nineteenth  century  to  the  hand 
which  is  reputed  to  have  been  saved 
from  the  desecration  of  1793.  "  After 
mass  [I  am  quoting  from  the  official 
programme]  the  pilgrims  range  them- 
selves in  two  lines  to  go  and  salute  the 
venerated  image  of  Our  Lady  in  its 
sanctuary,  and  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
miraculous  statue  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Boulogne,  precious  relic  saved  from  the 
fury  of  our  revolutions."  And  the 
cathedral  itself  is  decorated  as  befits  the 
occasion.  Hung  throughout  its  length 
with  banners  on  which  "  Ave  Regina," 
"Ave  Maria,"  and  the  monogram  of 
Mary  are  naturally  conspicuous,  the 
magnificent  altar  given  by  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia  draped  with  diaphonous  hangings 
of  white  and  blue  spangled  with  silver 


which  are  the  favorite  colors  of  the 
Virgin,  while  the  screen  which  usually 
shuts  off  her  chapel  is  drawn  aside, 
opening  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave  and  disclosing  at  its  extremity  a 
simulacrum  of  the  image  whose  sanctity 
still  impregnates  the  locality  —  the  coup 
oVoeil  is  perfect  and  worthy  of  the  hyper- 
dulia  which  has  gathered  in  the  course 
of  ages  around  the  idealized  successor 
of  the  great  goddess  of  old. 

The  pilgrimages  begin,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  Festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  continue  during  the  ensuing 
fortnight.  They  fall,  too,  by  one  of 
those  coincidences  which  have  permitted 
the  reconciliation  of  not  a  few  incongru- 
ous elements,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
autumn  fair  which  is  held  on  the  Boule- 
vard under  the  city  walls  ;  so  that  Bou- 
logne is  doubly  en  fete.  Every  one 
knows  the  picture  in  which  Frith  has 
preserved  the  leading  features  of  the 
great  procession ;  but  not  even  his 
brush  could  give  prominence  to  all  the 
varied  aspects  of  such  an  assembly. 
Besides,  last  year  was  the  twenty -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the 
new  cathedral,  so  that  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  was  larger  and  the  whole  func- 
tion more  gorgeous  even  than  usual. 
Every  Catholic  country  has  its  proces- 
sions ;  but  every  region  has  its  local 
color ;  and  the  distinctive  features  at 
Boulogne,  beside  the  insignia  and  relics 
of  Notre-Dame,  are  the  emblems  of  sea- 
faring life  and  the  costumes  of  the 
matelottes  ;  especially  the  matelottes  ! 

The  nineteenth  century  is  a  terrible 
leveller ;  and  the  rising  generation  are 
said  to  be  growing  ashamed  of  the  great 
ear-drops,  the  dainty,  three-cornered 
shawls,  and  the  vast  cap-frills  that  go 
to  make  up  the  traditional  costume  of 
their  mothers.  There  is  nothing  so 
hideous  that  a  woman  will  not  don  for 
fashion,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
nothing  so  picturesque  that  she  will  not 
abandon.  Else,  if  these  girls  could  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  they 
would  hesitate  before  sacrificing  every- 
thing to  uniformity.  There  are  mate- 
lottes at  Portel  and  Equihen  also  ;  and 
if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  dress  linger 
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on  in  the  villages  after  it  has  vanished 
from  the  town,  artists  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is 
the  best  that  will  survive.  For  the 
dress  of  the  Portelaises  is  even  more 
striking  than  that  of  their  sisters.  It 
is  practically  the  same  in  "  cut ; "  but 
their  skirts  are  red  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal black,  and  their  fichus  remind  one 
of  highly  ornamented  Satsuma.  The 
Portel  contingent  opened  the  procession 
which  set  out  from  the  cathedral  to 
perambulate  Boulogne  on  August  23, 
1891  ;  and  the  following  transcript  from 
the  official  programme  may  enable  those 
who  have  not  chanced  upon  such  a 
function  to  form  an  idea  of  the  picture 
presented  :  — 

The  Swiss. 

The  Cross  and  Acolytes. 

Group  of  Seamen. 

Banner  of   the    Sacred  Heart,   carried  by 

little  boys. 

Banner  of  our  Lord  blessing  children. 

Group  of  children  carrying  oriflammes. 

Group  of  girls  carrying  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Banner   of   the  Holy  Angels ;    Group    of 

Associates  of  the  Holy  Angels. 

An  M  (monogram  of  Mary)  carried  by  girls. 

Banner  of  St.  Joseph. 

Votive  offering,  group  of  girls  in  white. 

Banner  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  group  of  girls 

in  red  and  white. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

Banner  of  Daughters  of  Mary. 

Group  of  girls  in  red. 

Banner  of  the  Holy  Family. 

Group  of  Associates  of  the  Holy  Family. 

The  parochial  clergy. 

Multiply  by  eight,  for  the  number  of 
parishes  engaged,  and  you  have  an  ap- 
proximate conception  of  the  picture 
displayed  as  the  great  procession  defiles 
through  the  Porte  des  Dunes.  There 
are  variations,  of  course,  and  speciali- 
ties. The  parishioners  of  St.  Michel 
distinguish  themselves  by  an  abundance 
of  flowers.  Saint  Francois  de  Sales 
sends  a  group  of  dames-jardinieres  car- 
rying the  "madone  de  Notre-Dame  du 
Saint  Sang"  which  is  another  cele- 
brated local  image,  and  a  group  dressed 
as  crusaders  carrying  a  banner  bearing 
the  arms  of  Jerusalem  —  with  reference, 
of  course,  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who 


was  a  native  of  the  county.  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  seems  affected  to  the  Sacre" 
Coeur.  Saint  Nicholas  contributed  one 
of  the  most  numerous  contingents  —  a 
remarkably  picturesque  one.  It  was 
distinguished  specially  by  groups  of 
girls,  representing  various  schools  in 
the  district ;  and  the  fact  that  two  of 
these  groups  were  English  might 
heighten  the  interest  to  the  English  on- 
looker. Nor  was  St.  Pierre  behind  the 
rest,  with  its  contingent  of  seamen  and 
boys  bearing  models  characteristic  of 
their  profession,  its  banner  of  Notre- 
Dame  Auxiliatrice  carried  by  mate- 
lottes  in  their  characteristic  dress,  and 
its  group  of  Daughters  of  Mary  also 
with  the  banner  of  their  patroness. 
But  when  all  these  have  passed  by, 
there  comes  yet  another  section,  the 
most  distinguished  of  all,  and  the 
most  widely  representative  —  the  cor- 
tege d  'honneur,  having  in  its  midst  the 
famous  hand  of  the  miraculous  statue, 
and  a  silver  model  of  the  boat  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  drifted  to  Bou- 
logne. Here  are  groups  of  old  men 
pensioners  of  the  Petites  Sceurs  des 
Pauvres  ;  Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  their  dark  blue  gowns  (vieux 
bleu  de  France)  and  curious  white  head- 
dress ;  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  grey, 
with  black  veil  and  scapulary,  white 
cord  around  the  waist  and  black  rosary 
pendant ;  Sisters  de  Bon  Secours  in 
sombre  black,  scarcely  relieved  by  the 
edge  of  a  white  coif ;  Sisters  de  la 
Retraite  Chre'tienne  in  grey,  as  their 
pseudonym  of  Sceurs  Grises  implies. 
And  then  a  succession  of  relics  :  relics 
of  Ida,  Countess  of  Boulogne,  mother 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  builder  of 
the  first  church  that  had  pretensions  to 
be  a  cathedral ;  of  St.  Maxime,  a  fa- 
mous bishop  and  "secondary  patron" 
of  the  ancient  diocese  ;  relics  of  other 
sanctified  bishops,  popes,  and  martyrs  ; 
prominent  among  all,  however,  the  fa- 
mous hand,  surrounded  by  an  escort  of 
young  girls  who  take  in  turns  the  honor 
of  carrying  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  hand  or  the  silver  boat  is  the  object 
of  greater  import,  though  the  latter  is- 
indicated  as  the  chief  object  in  the  dis- 
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play.  Containing  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
crowned  as  Queen  of  Heaven  and  of  the 
Seas,  this  is  borne,  as  is  most  fit,  by  the 
sailors  who  trust  so  especially  to  her 
protection.  It  is  followed  by  a  group 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  And  then, 
last  figure  of  all,  supported  by  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  comes  Mgr. 
Toulotte,  the  Bishop  of  Tagaste,  a 
missionary  from  the  regions  of  the 
Sahara,  who  has  been  preaching  in  be- 
half of  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  crusade, 
and  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the 
presidence  and  the  post  of  honor  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  a  young  man  still 
—  a  man  at  any  rate  not  past  middle 
age,  but  pale  and  worn-looking  ;  a  strik- 
ing figure,  however,  with  gilded  mitre 
and  pastoral  crook,  and  acolytes  bearing 
the  wings  of  his  gorgeous  robe  ;  and  an 
object  of  intense  interest  to  one  section 
at  least  of  the  spectators  ;  for  the  most 
touching  characteristic  of  the  procession 
was  the  anxiety  of  mothers,  nurses, 
and  all  who  had  children  in  charge,  to 
present  them  for  his  blessing.  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  ;  "  not 
a  little  head  was  presented  in  vain.  It 
was  a  constant  succession  of  quick, 
short  rushes,  from  this  side  and  from 
that ;  a  constant  outshoot  from  the  ser- 
ried ranks  of  spectators  of  a  woman 
lifting  a  child  for  the  episcopal  benedic- 
tion ;  a  perpetual  ceremony  of  touching 
a  little  head,  varied  by  an  occasional 
sign  of  the  cross  to  the  address  of  the 
assembled  crowd.  It  began  with  the 
first  step  of  the  outward  march,  and  it 
lasted  till  the  moment  of  return  ;  the 
canons'  backs  must  have  ached  with 
catching  up  and  presenting  little  waifs 
who  came  within  range  but  had  no  one 
to  lift  them  up  —  and  the  bishop  him- 
self !  one's  own  hand  and  arm  were 
inclined  to  ache  for  sympathy. 

The  day  of  the  procession  is  the  last 
day  of  the  fair.  The  pilgrimages  con- 
tinue ;  but  the  climax  has  been  reached. 
The  end  comes  a  week  later,  and  is 
marked  by  a  Procession  aux  flambeaux 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  crypt 
(which  has  been  surmised  by  some  to 
be  the  very  temple  of  Clothaire),  end- 


ing with  a  Salut  Solennel  to  the  central 
figure  of  the  festival.  Then  the  lilies 
are  removed  from  around  her  shrine, 
and  the  flowers  from  before  her  altar  ; 
and  the  silver  boat  is  returned  to  the 
sacristy,  and  the  pilgrimage  is  over. 
Vale  Begina  1 

Plato  was  probably  not  first  to  recog- 
nize that,  though  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
get  people  to  change  radically  their 
creed,  it  is  easy  to  get  them  to  accept 
new  names  if  they  are  permitted  to 
retain  old  things  ;  but  the  utterance 
sounds  almost  prophetic  in  view  of  the 
hagiological  transmutations  that  were  to 
be  effected  during  the  ensuing  age. 
And  if  ever  the  task  is  undertaken  of 
tracing  out  these  transmutations  in  de- 
tail, some  of  the  most  interesting  results 
will  assuredly  be  found  to  centre  round 
the  personality  of  Our  Lady.  It  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  have  come  to  be  grouped  around 
her,  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  the  female  divinities  whose  cult  she 
has  effaced.  The  Italian  sailor  calls  on 
Madonna  just  as  his  ancestors  appealed 
to  Amphitrite  or  the  Oceanides.  It  is 
good  to  pray  to  her  in  illness,  as  it  was 
good  to  pray  to  Hygieia  of  old.  And 
Dr.  Draper 1  is  surely  premature  in  ask- 
ing who  is  there,  now,  that  pays  fees 
to  a  relic  or  goes  to  a  saint-shrine  to  be 
cured,  for  the  name  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Lourdes  rises  spontaneously  to  our 
lips.  Notre-Dame  de  St.  Foy,  whose 
image  was  found  in  the  heart  of  an  oak- 
tree,  proclaims  aloud  that  she  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  hamadryad.  The  legend 
told  at  Samer  —  of  a  white  deer  that 
came  out  of  the  forest  to  lead  a  proces- 
sion in  honor  of  Notre-Dame  being 
killed  by  the  inhabitants  after  the  cere- 
mony —  seems  to  point  not  indistinctly 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Diana.  The 
reconsecration  of  the  temple  of  Cybele 
and  Neptune,  at  Rome,  to  San  Maria 
ad  Martyres  marks  a  theological  trans- 
mutation as  well  as  an  artistic  purpose 
to  preserve  a  noble  edifice.  There  is  no 
more  dramatic  incident  in  the  history  of 

1  The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
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the  early  Church  than  the  proclamation 
of  Mary  as  "Mother  of  God,"  in  the 
city  once  sacred  to  Artemis  ;  nor  is 
there  a  brighter  wreath  in  its  chaplet 
than  the  exquisite  purity  of  the  new 
ideal  by  which  it  has  replaced  the 
tainted  cult  of  the  Ephesian  goddess. 
Much  might  be  written  —  much  has 
been  written  —  about  the  true  inward- 
ness of  this  change.  Mr.  Lecky1  has 
pointed  out  that,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  theological  propriety,  the 
Catholic  reverence  for  the  Virgin  has 
done  much  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
ideal  of  women,  and  to  soften  the  man- 
ners of  men,  exercising  in  this  respect 
an  influence  which  the  pagan  goddesses 
could  never  exercise  because  they  were 
destitute  of  moral  beauty.  We  may 
go  further,  and  admit  that  the  position 
gradually  assigned  to  the  Virgin  as 
the  female  ideal  was  the  consecration, 
cr  expression  of  the  new  value  that 
was  attached  to  the  feminine  virtues. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that,  in  so  far  as  pu- 
rity was  one  of  those  virtues,  a  higher 
standard  had  already  been  set  up  by  the 
Germanic  nation  before  Christianity 
had  reached  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  well 
maintained  that  the  standard  is  higher 
among  Catholic  nations,  where  Mariola- 
try  still  prevails,  than  among  the  Prot- 
estants who  have  excluded  it  from  their 
ritual.  But  this  lands  us  at  once  in 
presence  of  the  question  whether  it  is 
the  religion  which  makes  the  man  or 
the  man  who  makes  the  religion,  and 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper.  We  are  concerned, 
here,  with  the  Lady  whom  we  find 
reigning  at  Boulogne  through  war  and 
conquest  and  centuries  of  religious  tur- 
moil and  political  strife,  doing  her  part 
to  furnish  the  world  with  a  female  ideal, 
and  to  "  supply  the  ennobling  element 
in  that  strange  amalgam  of  religious, 
licentious,  and  military  feeling  which 
was  formed  around  women  in  those 
chivalric  ages  "  2  when  her  renown  was 
at  its  greatest,  and  the  importance  of 
her  favorite  city  at  its  height. 

R.  S.  Gundry. 

1  History  of  European  Morals. 

2  Ibid. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  character  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  must  necessarily  take 
into  particular  account  his  attitude  and 
action  in  public  affairs  ;  for  here,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  aspect,  the 
distinguished  sincerity  and  courage  of 
the  man  are  made  visible.  The  same 
sincerity  and  courage  did  no  doubt  char- 
acterize him  in  his  other  relations.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  speak  out  boldly  on 
any  subject.  His  literary  criticisms  are 
as  fearless  as  his  declarations  on  slav- 
ery and  corrupt  government.  His  judg- 
ment may  be  called  in  question,  but 
never  the  honesty  of  his  intention.  In 
public  aifairs,  however,  even  more  than 
in  things  literary,  bold  speech  and  inde- 
pendent action  cause  a  man  to  be 
branded.  Men  of  letters  form  them- 
selves into  cliques,  but  they  have  no 
such  hard  and  fast  party  bonds  as  are 
borne  by  men  of  affairs.  The  indepen- 
dent politician  is  something  of  an  Ish- 
mael  among  partisans  and  office-seekers. 
To  his  own  country  Mr.  Lowell's  partic- 
ular service  was  that  he  was  a  politician 
without  being  a  partisan  ;  a  statesman 
who  did  not  seek  office.  He  belonged 
to  those  "  Independents  "  in  politics 
whose  place  and  function  he  has  him- 
self described  ;  men  who  are  called  to 
"look  after  the  politicians,"  to  "ask 
disagreeable  questions  and  to  utter  un- 
comfortable truths."  What  we  want, 
he  said, 

Is  an  active  class  who  will  insist,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  that  we  shall  have  a 
country  whose  greatness  is  measured,  not 
only  by  its  square  miles,  its  number  of 
yards  woven,  of  hogs  packed,  of  bushels  of 
wheat  raised,  not  only  by  its  skill  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  body,  but  also  by  its  power 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  soul  ;  a  country  which 
shall  be  as  great  morally  as  it  is  materially. 

To  do  this  was  his  own  continual 
effort ;  and  the  party -leaders  whose 
plans  he  may  have  thwarted,  and  the 
rank  and  file  who  think  mostly  as  their 
leaders  tell  them  to  think,  could  not  be 
expected  to  love  him.  He  was  often 
unpopular.  Had  he  been  a  politician, 
but  less  prominent,  or  not  a  politician 
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at  all,  it  is  likely  his  repute  even  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  wit  would, 
among  his  countrymen,  be  higher  than 
it  now  is.  One  cannot  easily  admire 
either  the  shaft  of  ridicule  hurled 
against  oneself  or  the  person  who  hurls 
it.  Now  he  is  dead,  much  that  is  good 
will  be  said  of  him  as  a  man  of  affairs  ; 
but  while  he  was  yet  a  living  force  in 
American  politics  he  had  not  that 
measure  of  honor  in  his  own  country 
which  we,  who  look  quietly  on,  feeling 
none  of  the  friction,  think  was  right- 
fully his  due. 

Appreciated  or  not,  this  attitude  of 
Mr.  Lowell  did  much  to  purify  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  always  on  the  right  side,  by 
which  is  meant,  not  that  his  "  isms  " 
—  and  he  had  many  —  were  always  cor- 
rect, for  as  to  that  opinions  differ,  but 
that  the  spirit  which  actuated  him,  in 
advocacy  and  in  antagonism  alike,  was 
a  good  and  true  spirit.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  converted  the  great  Civil 
War  from  a  war  of  faction  to  a  war  of 
principles,  and  during  the  progress  of 
that  war,  he  was  constant  in  his  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  true  issues  that  were 
at  stake  well  to  the  front.  More  re- 
cently he  helped  to  break  the  long  as- 
cendency of  the  Republican  party,  when 
that  ascendency  had  become  corrupt. 
His  was  the  broad  view  and  the  high 
aim.  No  petty  intrigue  for  private  gain 
could  bias  him.  He  took  his  stand  on 
principle,  and  his  single  purpose  was  to 
secure  its  triumph.  He  was  a  man  who 
felt  strongly.  He  had  prejudices  of  his 
own,  difficult  to  shake.  Men  as  good 
and  wise  as  himself  were  often  ranged 
against  him.  But  withal  he  was  one  of 
those  "men  of  character"  of  whom 
Emerson  said  they  "  are  the  conscience 
of  the  society  to  which  they  belong." 
Herein  is  the  special  service  he  was 
able  to  render  to  his  own  country. 

In  his  political  action  Mr.  Lowell  was 
a  very  decided  American.  He  could  be 
tolerant,  at  times  could  be  intolerant,  of 
the  conduct  of  other  nations  ;  but  in 
either  event  his  view  of  such  conduct 
was  from  the  American  standpoint. 
The  virtue  of  patriotism  was  never  in 
any  danger  of  dying  in  him.     He  was 
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not  chary  of  pointing  out  their  faults  to 
his  own  people  ;  but  when  the  occasion 
came  was  prompt  to  back  America 
against  the  world.  For  heroism  any- 
where he  had  a  keen  instinct,  but  of  the 
American  hero  he  could  speak  only  in 
superlatives.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
man  worthy  of  every  one's  admiration 
for  his  honest)',  which  was  invariable  if 
not  always  for  sagacity  ;  but  if  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  not  been  an  American,  he 
could  hardly  have  appeared  to  Mr. 
Lowell's  eyes,  not  simply  a  great  man 
or  a  very  great  man,  but  as  one  "  whom 
posterity  will  recognize  as  the  wisest 
and  most  bravely  human  of  modern 
times."  And  if  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  not  been  an  American,  it  is  not 
likely  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  failed  to 
prick  the  popular  superstition  about  one 
who,  setting  aside  his  other  demerits, 
was  the  father  of  that  corrupt  political 
system  of  "  spoils  to  the  victor,"  which, 
when  practised  by  the  modern  politi- 
cian, Mr.  Lowell  has  been  the  foremost 
to  denounce. 

The  same  intensity  of  American 
spirit  shows  itself  in  the  second  series 
of  "The  Biglow  Papers."  These  pa- 
pers were  written  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  relations  between  America 
and  England  were  so  severely  strained. 
In  particular,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  seizure  of  two  Confederate  commis- 
sioners on  board  a  British  steamer,  by  a 
Federal  war-vessel,  caused  much  ex- 
citement and  the  demand  was  promptly 
and  resolutely  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment that  the  men  should  be  given 
up.  England's  known  or  alleged  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebellion  was  taken  to 
explain  her  action,  which,  however,  was 
quite  lawful  and,  as  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, justified.  Meantime,  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  actually  in  progress 
before  the  government  at  Washington 
yielded.  The  event  gave  Thackeray 
occasion  for  one  of  his  "  Roundabout 
Papers,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the  oc- 
currence, and  approved  the  result.  His 
may  have  been  the  British  standpoint, 
but  even  if  so,  his  statement  was  made 
with  dignity  and  a  judicial  recognition 
of  the  merits  and  the  provocation  on 
both  sides.     In   contrast   is  the  Amer- 
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lean  view,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lowell,  in 
the  name  of  Hosea  Biglow  :  — 

I  tell  you,  England's  law  on  sea  an'  land, 
Has  oilers  ben  Tve  got  the  heaviest  hand  ; 

and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
particular  matter  under  discussion,  En- 
gland not  only  claimed  the  right,  but 
had  her  claim  allowed  by  America. 
Hosea  Biglow  himself  admits,  although 
as  ungraciously  as  possible  :  — 

We  giv'  the  critters  back,  John, 
'Cos  Abram  thought  'twas  right ; 

It  warn't  your  bullyin'  clack,  John, 
Provokin'  us  to  fight. 

No  doubt  there  was  "bullyin'  clack" 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  just  then  ; 
but  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  while 
our  own  broad-minded  Thackeray  could, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  rise 
superior  to  it  here,  Mr.  Lowell  who,  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  of  culture  might  be 
fairly  classed  with  Thackeray,  became, 
where  the  interests  of  his  own  country 
were  opposed  to  those  of  another,  a  fiery 
partisan. 

When  we  turn  from  Lowell  the  man  of 
affairs  to  Lowell  the  man  of  letters,  there 
is  still  some  of  the  same  American  bias, 
but  it  is  much  subdued.  Every  mother 
thinks  her  own  child  has  at  least  some 
slight  superiority  over  all  other  children. 
Men  and  women  possessed  of  the  patri- 
otic spirit  in  far  less  abundance  than 
Mr.  Lowell,  are  disposed  to  thank  God 
for  their  nationality,  whatever  it  may 
be  ;  to  think  gratefully  sometimes, 
"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 
After  allowing  for  such  a  natural  bent, 
Mr.  Lowell  proved  himself  to  be,  in  the 
sphere  of  letters,  less  a  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica than  a  citizen  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  more  Brit- 
ish than  American,  by  persons  who 
think  American  literature  to  be  genuine 
must  have  its  peculiar  and  distinctive 
flavor  strongly  indicated,  forgetting  that 
American  literature  as  a  separate  thing 
has  existed  for  scarcely  a  hundred 
years,  and  that  it  and  British  literature 
have  their  ancestry  in  common.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  as  well  entitled  as  Mr.  Furni- 
vall  to  claim  Shakespeare  ;  Professor 
Masson  has  no  rights  in  Milton  which 
he  may  not  share.     When  he  discusses 


Wordsworth  he  does,  indeed,  pass  into 
a  phase  of  English  literature  which  is 
not  American,  but  Wordsworth,  if  Brit- 
ish born,  belongs  to  the  world.  Unless 
an  American  student  limits  himself  to 
the  extremely  modern  literature  of  his 
country,  to  such  authors  as  Washington 
Irving,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  and  Howells,  he  is  of  ne- 
cessity on  the  same  ground  as  the  Brit- 
ish student.  Consequently,  if  Mr. 
Lowell  the  man  of  letters  is  not  distinc- 
tively American,  it  is  because  he  is 
cosmopolitan,  not  because  he  is  British. 
When  we  read  his  essays  closely,  we 
certainly  do  find  that  what  he  has  writ- 
ten even  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton,  has  a  touch  and 
tone  essentially  American.  That  is  to 
say,  a  British  writer  as  nearly  his  par- 
allel as  possible,  would  not  have  said 
the  same  things,  or,  saying  them,  would 
have  said  them  in  a  different  way.  But 
then  an  essay  written  under  pine-trees 
would  no  doubt  absorb  some  flavor  dif- 
ferent from  an  essay  written  under  the 
light  imparted  by  the  "midnight  oil." 
If  nowhere  else,  Mr.  Lowell's  turns  of 
expression,  and  the  illustrations  he 
uses,  must  have  been  determined  by 
his  American  environment. 

As  a  writer  on  literary  subjects, 
whether  as  student  or  critic,  Mr.  Low- 
ell had  an  immense  advantage  in  his 
way  of  putting  things.  His  wit,  his  fine 
style,  vigorous  and  direct,  like  the  man 
himself,  his  genius  for  happy  phrases, 
display  his  ideas  in  the  best  manner. 
When  one  has  a  good  thing  to  say,  it  is 
surely  a  great  gain  to  be  able  to  say  it  in 
an  attractive  way.  There  would  doubt- 
less be  fewer  "  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
tons  "  but  for  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
clear  and  emphatic  expression  which  no 
external  circumstance  of  birth  and  train- 
ing can  account  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  smart  style,  with  little  or  nothing 
behind  it,  has  made  some  men's  reputa- 
tions. The  parable  of  "that  blessed 
word  Mesopotamia,"  has  an  extended 
significance.  Mr.  Lowell  knew  well 
the  value  of  a  fine  style.  His  references 
to  the  subject  are  frequent.  Thus, 
speaking  of  Chaucer,  he  says,  "It  is 
not  merely  what  he  has  to  say,  but  even 
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more  the  agreeable  way  he  has  of  say- 
ing it,  that  captivates  our  attention  ;  " 
and  in  another  place  he  affirms  that  "  to 
make  beautiful  conceptions  immortal  by 
exquisiteness  of  phrase  is  to  be  a  poet." 
Without  style,  wit  is  impossible  and 
wisdom  seriously  handicapped  ;  but  in 
this  particular  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Lowell  were  well  equipped.  Here 
are  a  few  specimens  :  — 

Truth,  after  all,  wears  a  different  face  to 
everybody,  and  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
wait  till  all  were  agreed.  She  is  said  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  for  the  very  reason, 
perhaps,  that  whoever  looks  down  in  search 
of  her  sees  his  own  image  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  persuaded  not  only  that  he  has  seen 
the  goddess,  but  that  she  is  far  better  look- 
ing than  he  had  imagined. 

Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  however,  re- 
membering that  the  misfortunes  hardest  to 
bear  are  those  which  never  come. 

This  reads  like,  and  was  probably  a 
prose  rendering  of  Emerson's  quatrain  : 

Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured, 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived  ; 
But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 

For  evils  which  never  arrived. 

Compromise  makes  a  good  umbrella,  but 
a  poor  roof. 

That  vindictive  love  of  virtue  which 
spreads  the  stool  of  repentance  with  thistle- 
burrs  before  they  invite  the  erring  to  seat 
themselves  therein. 

If  Mr.  Lowell  used  his  keen  wit  for 
the  amusement  of  the  world,  it  was 
only  to  further  his  main  purpose  of  in- 
structing or  admonishing  it.  Exter- 
nally there  may  have  been  lightness, 
but  underneath  lay  a  deep  and  serious 
meaning.  "The  Biglow  Papers"  are 
terribly  in  earnest  ;  no  external  light- 
ness can  hide  that.  Every  joke  in 
"The  Fable  for  Critics"  is  touched 
with  bitterness .  At  no  time  did  Mr. 
Lowell  abandon  himself  to  that  light, 
irresponsible  enjoyment  which  is  the 
charm  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He 
laughed  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  but 
there  was  sorrow  in  his  laugh.  It  was 
wholly  unlike  Swift's  laugh  of  scorn  on 
the  one  hand  and  Holmes's  laugh  of 
glee  on  the  other.  He  could  not  in  the 
least  degree  assume  Shakespeare's  atti- 
tude as  he  described  it :  — 


He  was  essentially  an  observer  and  artist, 
and  incapable  of  partisanship.  The  pas- 
sions, actions,  sentiments,  whose  character 
and  results  he  delighted  to  watch  and  re- 
produce, are  those  of  man  in  society  as  it 
existed  ;  and  it  no  more  occurred  to  him  to 
question  the  right  of  that  society  to  exist 
than  to  criticise  the  divine  ordination  of  the 
seasons.  His  business  was  with  men  as 
they  were,  not  with  man  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Lowell  could  not  rest  satisfied  to 
contemplate  the  world  after  this  man- 
ner. The  inquiry  continually  present 
in  his  mind  was  that  with  which  Shake- 
speare did  not  concern  himself  —  what 
man  ought  to  be.  The  spirit  of  the 
reformer  permeated  him  in  all  he  did  ; 
and  it  was  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
his  abundance  of  animal  spirits  which 
prevented  him  from  being  a  reformer 
as  stern  and  solemn  as  any  of  his  an- 
cestral Puritans. 

As  a  literary  critic,  Mr.  Lowell  was  at 
his  best  excellent,  but  he  was  liable  to 
serious  lapses.    According  to  Thoreau  : 

We  are  enabled  to  criticise  others  only 
when  we  are  different  from  and  in  a  given 
particular  superior  to  them  ourselves.  By 
our  aloofness  from  men  and  their  affairs  we 
are  enabled  to  overlook  and  criticise  them. 
There  are  but  few  men  who  stand  on  the 
hills  by  the  roadside. 

Mr.  Lowell  fulfils  the  condition  in  many 
cases.  He  fulfils  it  when  he  discusses 
Wordsworth  and  Fielding  ;  but  hardly 
so  effectually  with,  for  example,  Cole' 
ridge.  There  was  enough  kinship  be- 
tween himself  and  Wordsworth  to 
secure  his  sympathy,  and  enough  aloof- 
ness for  him  to  discern  his  defects  and 
give  them  their  proper  relation  to  the 
poet's  character  and  performance. 
Wordsworth,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  "when 
at  his  best  startles  and  waylays  as  only 
genius  can;"  and  again,  "His  finest 
utterances  do  not  merely  nestle  in  the 
ear  by  virtue  of  their  music,  but  in  the 
soul  and  life,  by  virtue  of  their  mean- 
ing." This  is  true  and  finely  stated  ; 
none  the  less  because  Mr.  Lowell 
plainly  declares  Wordsworth's  limita- 
tions :  "  There  is  no  admittedly  great 
poet,  in  placing  whom  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  so  many  limitations,  and 
to  make  so  many  concessions."     The 
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final  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
Mr,  Lowell's  criticism  is  entirely  just, 
namely  that  Wordsworth  "was  not  an 
artist  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
neither  was  Isaiah  ;  but  he  had  a  rare 
gift,  the  capability  of  being  greatly  in- 
spired." 

If  Mr.  Lowell  could  understand 
Wordsworth  so  well  it  might  be  sup- 
posed he  would  show  an  equal  apprecia- 
tion of  Coleridge,  who,  as  a  poet,  was 
so  much  more  artistic,  and,  as  a  thinker, 
was  surely  a  man  after  Mr.  Lowell's 
own  heart,  or  at  least  was  one  of  the 
inspirers  of  the  philosophic  school  to 
which  Mr.  Lowell  belonged.  Nor  was 
he  without  words  of  praise.  He  admit- 
ted that  in  criticism  Coleridge  "  was  a 
teacher  and  interpreter  whose  service 
was  incalculable,"  and  that  "many  of 
his  hints  and  suggestions  are  more 
pregnant  than  whole  treatises  ; "  but 
the  total  impression  he  leaves  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  left  in  the  case 
of  Wordsworth  ;  it  is  the  impression, 
not  of  a  great  man  with  certain  limita- 
tions, but  of  infinite  possibilities  hope- 
lessly wrecked  ;  and  the  discussion  ends 
in  a  strain  of  moral  platitudinizing, 
more  like  the  utterance  of  one  of  Doc- 
tor Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  New  En- 
gland deacons,  who  say  "haow,"  than 
of  a  broad-minded  New  England  critic. 
Happily,  in  no  other  instance,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  Mr.  Lowell  adopted  such  a 
tone. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Cole- 
ridge's special  weakness  was  just  the 
one,  above  all  others,  with  which  Mr. 
Lowell  could  feel  no  sympathy  and  even 
no  tolerance.  Coleridge  was,  says  Mr. 
Lowell,  "  the  most  striking  example  in 
literature  of  a  great  genius  given  in 
trust  to  a  nerveless  will  and  a  fitful  pur- 


pose. 
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could  tolerate  Fielding's  coarseness, 
perceiving  that  though  "  the  woof  of 
his  nature  was  coarse  and  animal,"  his 
books  offend,  "  not  because  they  would 
corrupt,  but  because  they  would  shock." 
But  Mr.  Lowell  could  not  tolerate  a 
weak  will.  Wordsworth  was  "almost 
irritatingly  respectable  ; ' '  but  that  was 
far  better  than  Coleridge's  want  of 
steadfastness.     Mr.    Lowell,    who    did 


not  know  what  it  was  to  falter  when  an 
arduous  duty  had  to  be  done,  could  not, 
in  the  case  of  Coleridge,  "  stand  on  the 
hills  by  the  roadside."  He  saw  only 
failure,  and  missed  the  truth  that  what- 
ever Coleridge's  achievements  might 
have  been,  even  as  he  was,  he  had  few 
equals.  The  wreck  of  the  man,  if 
wreck  it  was,  formed  a  richer  treasure 
than  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  ves- 
sels which  sail  taut  and  trim  to  their 
desired  haven. 

The  famous  essay  on  Shakespeare  is 
better  described  as  a  study  made  by  a 
critic  than  a  criticism.  Here,  and  in 
the  essays  on  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Mr. 
Lowell  is  on  neutral  ground,  and  the 
reformer  vanishes  —  almost  but  not 
quite  —  in  the  scholar.  Man  as  he  is 
and  ought  to  be  no  longer  obtrudes  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  student  and 
book-lover.  Now,  and  when  he  is  dis- 
cussing "  Books  and  Libraries,"  and 
"  A  Library  of  Old  Authors,"  or  when, 
in  bookish  mood,  he  is  saying  "  A  Good 
Word  for  Winter,"  he  is  at  his  pleas- 
antest.  Personal  allusion,  sometimes 
satirical,  is  not  wanting,  but  coming 
from  the  author  in  his  literary  mood,  it 
makes  the  discourse  piquant  while  it 
leaves  no  sting.  Our  author  now  is 
not  less  wise,  witty,  and  instructive 
than  when  he  is  riding  a  hobby  or  pro- 
moting an  "  ism  ;  "  and  he  is  far  more 
gracious.     He  has  himself  told  us  that 

The  true  artist  in  language  is  never 
spotty,  and  needs  no  guide-board  of  ad- 
miring italics,  a  critical  method  introduced 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  feminine  nature 
gave  him  acute  perceptions  at  the  expense 
of  judgment. 

He  partly  contradicts  himself  when, 
on  another  occasion,  he  asks  :  "Is  this, 
then,  what  poets  are  good  for,  that  we 
may  darken  them  with  our  elucidations, 
or  bury  them  out  of  sight  under  the 
gathering  silt  of  our  comments  ?"  and 
adds  the  opinion  that  "  we  should  be 
satisfied  if  poetry  be  delightful  or  help- 
ful or  inspiring,  or  all  these  together," 
without  considering  too  nicely  why  it  is 
so.  Those  of  us  who  find  delight  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  literary  appreciations 
must  count  it  a  merit  and  not  a  defect 
in  Mr.  Lowell  that  he,  too,  on  occasion, 
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indulges  in  the  same  critical  method. 
Literature  could  not  maintain  a  healthy 
standard  if  subjected  to  that  method 
alone,  but  neither  could  it  well  do  with- 
out it.  From  Mr.  Lowell's  books  we 
would  spare  much  of  his  didactic  writ- 
ing and  even  his  more  positive  criticism, 
rather  than  those  choice  papers  on 
poetry  which  display  his  delicate  per- 
ception for  good  things,  and  his  fine 
literary  taste. 


Prom  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
AMONG  THE  "  WICHES." 

A  paragraph  in  a  daily  paper  an- 
nouncing the  disappearance  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  of  a  house  in  the 
Cheshire  salt  region,  a  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment pleading  for  protection  or  redress 
from  an  intolerable  evil,  always  defeated 
by  superior  interests,  give  occasional 
token  of  a  great  transformation  in  the 
face  of  a  portion  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  distress  and  embarrassment 
caused  by  it. 

Kow  we  hear  of  a  horse  and  his  stable 
having  suddenly  disappeared,  then  of  a 
gulf  opening  in  the  market-place  like 
that  which  swallowed  Korah  and  his 
company,  next  of  a  whole  row  of 
houses  tobogganing  into  a  bottomless 
pit,  then  of  a  lake  forming  where  green 
meadows  had  been.  We  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  tidings,  laugh  and  dismiss 
the  thought  of  them,  and  nothing  save 
a  visit  to  the  salt  district  can  make  us 
realize  how  serious  the  situation  is,  and 
what  a  prospect  of  disaster  lies  in  the 
near  future.  Such  a  visit  is  recom- 
mendable  to  any  one  in  quest  of  a  sen- 
sation. What  happened  to  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain  is  happening  under  our 
own  eyes,  minus  the  brimstone  and  fire 
from  heaven.  The  Dead  Sea  is  due  to 
a  subsidence  of  a  whole  tract  of  land, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Weaver,  with  the 
towns  of  ISTorthwich,  Nantwich,  Middle- 
wich,  and  Winsford,  is  sharing  the 
same  fate  from  the  same  cause,  but  with 
this  important  difference  —  that  the 
Cheshire  district  is  being  deliberately 
let  down  into  the  depths  by  the  hands  of  I 


men,  and  through  no  fault  or  sin  what- 
ever of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  Cheshire  salt  formation  is  in  the 
Keuper  marls  that  lie  over  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  occupy  the  bottoms  of 
large  salt  lakes  that  extended  in  a  chain 
from  the  Mersey  to  the  Severn.  In 
times  of  hot,  still  weather  the  salt  crys- 
tals were  formed  in  these  lakes  pure  as 
ice  ;  in  times  of  rain  and  flood  the  salt 
was  muddied,  and  is  found  accordingly 
mixed  with  marl  of  various  colors. 

In  addition  to  some  minor  layers  of 
salt  there  lie  two  main  beds  of  rock  salt 
under  the  surface  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  one  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  down  from 
the  surface,  the  other  thirty  feet  below 
that.  The  upper  deposit  is  sixty-three 
feet  thick,  the  lower  has  a  thickness 
varying  from  eighty-seven  feet  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

In  some  places  rock  salt  is  mined  ; 
where  that  is  done  it  is  now  invariably 
in  the  lower  bed,  which  is  less  exposed 
to  the  breaking  in  of  water,  as  it  is 
divided  from  the  upper  bed  by  imperme- 
able marls.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  rock  salt  has  what  are  locally 
termed  brine-runs  on  its  surface.  The 
superior  beds  are  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
gypsum,  and  the  rain  and  river  water 
leak  through  to  the  salt  rock,  where  it 
takes  up  as  much  salt  as  it  can  hold  in 
solution,  and  lies  in  lagoons  or  pans  on 
the  rock  at  variable  depths  :  at  Winsford 
it  lies  nearly  sixty  yards  ;  at  Northwich 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  ;  but  when  a 
boring  is  made  the  brine  rushes  up  the 
shaft  to  from  twenty  to  twelve  yards  of 
the  surface. 

These  subterranean  reservoirs  never 
overflow  regularly.  There  are  no  con- 
tinuous brine  springs  in  the  district,  and 
as  long  as  they  remain  full  no  great 
harm  is  done.  Water  will  take  up  two 
pound  ten  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon, 
but  not  a  particle  more.  A  crystal  of 
salt  in  brine  of  this  density  remains 
wholly  unaltered.  If,  however,  a  little 
more  fresh  water  be  added,  then  at  once 
the  crystal  dissolves. 

If  the  reservoirs  discharged  them- 
selves into  the  rivers,  then  there  would 
be  a  current  of  water  flowing  over  the 
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surface  of  the  rock  salt,  continuously 
corroding  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
As  these  reservoirs  are  below  the  sea 
level,  they  cannot  send  forth  their 
brine  except  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  discharge  of  brine 
may  take  place  through  a  natural  acci- 
dent, or  may  be  artificial. 

By  a  natural  accident  this  is  signified, 
that  in  certain  places  where  the  salt 
rock  comes  up  comparatively  near  the 
surface,  it  may  be  corroded  by  the 
water,  and  the  superior  marl  falling  in 
may  force  the  brine  to  flow  out  at  some 
weak  place  in  the  surface  soil.  Such  a 
process  is  now  going  on  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bradford  Brook.  But  this  is  excep- 
tional. When,  however,  by  mechanical 
pumping  the  whole  lake  of  brine  is 
drained  away  to  be  manufactured  into 
the  salt  of  commerce,  then  water,  per- 
fectly fresh,  flows  through  the  gravels 
to  supply  its  place,  and  at  once  takes  up 
as  much  salt  as  it  can  hold,  to  be  again 
pumped  up.  This  process  goes  on  till 
the  entire  layer  of  salt  rock  is  consumed, 
when  there  will  ensue  a  subterranean 
cavity  of  sixty-three  feet  in  depth.  As 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  sustain  the 
roof,  the  superincumbent  beds  fall  in, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  entire  surface 
of  the  country  over  the  whole  salt  dis- 
trict will  be  lowered  something  like 
sixty- three  feet.1 

In  some  tables  prepared  for  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
stated  that  the  quantity  of  salt  made 
from  brine  exported  from  the  Mersey 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1880 
amounted  to  9,067,468  tons  ;  that  signi- 
fies a  denudation  during  these  ten  years 
of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of 
salt  rock  one  yard  deep,  that  is  to  say, 
of  nearly  two  square  miles.  Put  into 
the  form  of  a  river,  this  would  give  a 
channel  sixty  feet  wide,  nine  feet  deep, 
and  about  fifty -four  miles  in  length.  If 
in  one  year  two  square  miles  of  rock 
salt,  three  feet  deep,  be  removed,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  level 
of  the  country  over  the  district  whence 
the  salt  is  removed  sinks  proportion- 
ately.    The  case  is  not  that  of  mining 

1  Not  quite,  as  the  salt  is  never  quite  pure.  The 
marl,  etc.,  along  with  the  rock  would  remain. 


and  inefficient  propping  up  of  the  roof. 
There  is  no  mining  done  that  sensibly 
affects  the  levels.  The  draining  of  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  of  brine  and  the 
reflushing  them  with  fresh  water  does 
the  mischief,  and  the  mischief  cannot 
be  prevented  if  the  brine  is  still  to  be 
drained  away. 

When  a  shaft  is  bored,  after  a  while 
what  is  locally  termed  "  beany  metal " 
is  reached,  and  when  that  is  pierced,  at 
once  the  brine  rushes  up  the  shaft, 
sending  the  workmen  flying  for  their 
lives.  The  underground  reservoir  has 
been  tapped.  That  brine,  as  long  as  un- 
disturbed, is  innocuous.  But  let  it  be 
pumped  up,  and  fresh  water  descend 
through  the  permeable  gravels,  and  it 
at  once  begins  to  honeycomb  the  salt 
rock.  Its  action  is  comparable  only  to 
that  of  warm  water  on  snow.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so  till  it  can  take  up  no 
more  ;  then,  converted  into  brine,  it  is 
again  pumped  up,  and  the  same  process 
is  continued  from  day  to  day.  As  the 
salt  rock  is  consumed  vast  subterranean 
cavities  are  formed,  and  as  the  super- 
ficial beds  have  not  much  cohesion,  the 
soil  and  gravels  sink  and  fill  the  void 
whence  the  rock  salt  has  been  removed. 

A  few  years  ago  at  Newbridge  a  shaft 
was  sunk  into  the  earth  and  reached  the 
upper  salt  rock  above  the  level  of  the 
brine  pans.  Then  a  tunnel,  twenty -one 
feet  long,  was  run  into  it  twenty-one 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  salt  rock. 
As  the  company  did  not  want  rock  salt, 
water  was  run  in,  and  a  little  while 
after  pumped  out  in  the  form  of  brine. 
The  tunnel  of  twenty-one  feet  had  been 
transformed  into  a  vast  cavern  of  hide- 
ous appearance,  from  the  roof  of  which 
the  superincumbent  strata  were  crum- 
bling in. 

At  Winsford  it  was  not  till  1820  that 
any  subsidences  of  the  land  took  place, 
not  till  the  pumping  out  of  the  brine  had 
begun  in  earnest.  Then  the  land  began 
to  go  down  in  the  shape  of  a  long  trough, 
and  to  form  a  great  lake  through  which 
the  river  Weaver  flowed.  A  second 
lake  speedily  followed,  and  now  these 
two  meres,  locally  termed  "  Flashes, v 
almost  unite,  and  cover  one  hundred 
acres.     The  lower  Flash  has  approached 
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the  town  of  Winsford,  and  one  side  of 
the  town  is  sinking  into  it.  Already  a 
church  of  stone  has  had  to  be  taken 
down,  and  a  new  iron  church  erected  to 
replace  it.  That,  however,  has  begun 
to  sink,  and  has  needed  raising.  Kows 
of  houses  and  shops  have  tottered  to 
their  fall,  and  have  had  to  be  removed 
to  ground  less  cavernous.  Bridges  over 
the  river  Weaver  have  sunk  seventeen 
feet,  and  have  had  to  be  reconstructed. 
The  sewers  have  had  to  be  recon- 
structed one  above  the  other.  The  new 
market  hall  had  to  be  rebuilt. 

At  North wich  was  a  little  stream, 
rising  in  a  meadow  called  Top  o'  the 
Brook.  Now,  in  the  place  of  this 
meadow  is  seen  a  huge  lake  of  one 
hundred  acres  in  extenfi,  and  in  places 
forty  to  fifty  feet  deep.  Within  a  bow- 
shot is  another  great  depression,  and  in 
the  sinkage  another  lake  has  been 
formed  covering  ten  acres,  and  even 
deeper  than  the  other.  It  stretches  to 
a  public  highway,  and  the  road  has  gone 
down  forty  feet  in  about  six  years. 
Since  1880  a  third  sinking  of  the  soil 
has  taken  place,  and  a  third  mere  is 
formed  ;  at  present  it  covers  but  five  or 
six  acres,  but  it  is  in  places  seventy  feet 
deep.1 

Before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Widnes  Brine 
Bill  in  1890  the  chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  said  :  "  Before  an- 
other generation  passes  I  expect  most 
of  the  town  will  be  under  water,  if  this 
goes  on.  The  pumping  is  increasing, 
and  the  subsidence  is  increasing  propor- 
tionately." 

A  walk  through  the  streets  of  North- 
wich  produces  an  indescribable  effect  on 
a  stranger.  It  makes  him  feel  giddy, 
and  if  a  bad  sailor,  almost  squeamish. 
The  faces  of  the  houses  are  contorted, 
as  though  struck  with  paralysis,  or 
affecting  the  grimaces  of  a  clown.  Doors 
lean  one  way,  windows  another.  Chim- 
neys totter  to  their  fall.  Two  houses 
are   side  by  side  ;   one  is  upright,  the 

1  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  the  river 
Weaver  are  contributing  to  the  filling  in  of  this 
and  other  "  Flashes,"  for  the  matter  dredged  up  is 
cast  in,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  per  annum. 


next-door  house  askew  and  sinking. 
Here  is  a  house  that  has  gone  down  so 
far  that  an  up-stair  window  has  been 
converted  into  a  street  door.  There  the 
roadway  is  buckled  ;  beside  it  is  a  green 
pool  out  of  which  the  rafters  of  a  house 
project  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees. 
You  enter  a  shop  and  feel  as  if  you 
were  on  board  a  Channel  steamer  in  a 
rough  sea,  to  such  an  extent  is  the  floor 
inclined.  In  an  up-stair  parlor  the 
planks  are  bent  over  a  main  beam,  nigh 
to  splitting ;  you  walk  uphill  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  from  one  side,  slide 
downhill  on  the  other.  A  row  of  houses 
is  slipping  against  one  house  that  stands 
upright  and  secure,  and  the  lowermost 
habitation  of  the  sliding  row  has  to 
have  slices  cut  out  of  it  at  intervals  of 
time  to  prevent  it  from  being  bulged 
and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  was  a  substan- 
tial hostelry  of  black  oak  and  brick  in 
the  old  Cheshire  style.  In  1880  it  be- 
gan to  go  underground.  In  1885  the 
whole  of  the  edifice  had  to  be  raised 
nine  feet.  In  1887  the  cellars  of  the  inn 
were  no  more  to  be  found,  they  had 
sunk  no  one  knew  whither.  On  July 
6,  1888,  a  horse  was  swallowed  up  alive 
in  the  stables,  with  its  harness  on,  in  a 
chasm  that  suddenly  gaped.  It  was 
never  recovered.  The  chasm  measured 
forty -five  feet  in  diameter.  Now  the 
stables  have  been  rebuilt  almost  in  the 
same  spot,  and  in  large  letters  are  in- 
scribed thereon  Good  Stabling. 

One  day  a  farmer  was  driving  a  cow 
into  market.  He  halted  to  talk  with  a 
friend  in  the  main  street.  An  exclama- 
tion from  his  friend  made  him  turn, 
and  he  saw  that  a  gulf  that  was  not  to 
be  traversed  had  yawned  between  him 
and  his  cow.  In  1889  another  horse 
disappeared.  A  draper's  shop  in  the 
High  Street  is  sinking  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  per  month,  and  has  been  subsiding 
steadily  at  that  pace  for  years.  A  pa- 
perer's  shop  is  twelve  feet  wide,  and  in 
that  twelve  feet  the  inclination  from  the 
door  is  fourteen  inches.  The  back  room 
measures  fourteen  feet,  and  a  line  from 
the  front  door  when  level  strikes  one 
foot  five  inches  up  the  back  wall.  The 
Crown  Inn  presents  the  drollest  aspect, 
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so  contorted  are  its  windows.  The 
staircase  of  the  Angel  Inn  is  on  an  in- 
cline. Some  cottages  near  the  river  are 
flooded  when  there  is  quite  a  trifling 
rise  of  the  water  after  rain.  Then  the 
inmates  live  in  the  bedrooms,  and  ob- 
tain access  to  them  by  a  form  laid  from 
the  front  door  to  the  stair.  And  for 
such  a  cottage  a  poor  man  has  to  pay 
5s.  6d.  rent  per  week. 

The  subsidence  is  not  always  sudden  ; 
it  is  usually  slow,  and  as  the  surface 
sinks  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  act 
like  the  coral  insects,  build  upwards, 
and  are  continually  raising  their  habita- 
tions. Year  by  year  land  which  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  up  disappears  below  the 
level  of  the  river,  which  is  only  thirty- 
two  feet  seven  inches  above  the  sea 
level.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is 
forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  promises, 
when  all  the  salt  under  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted, to  disappear  entirely.  Many 
parts  of  Witton  Brook  are  already  be- 
low sea  level. 

What  the  inconveniences  are  when 
gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  snap  without 
notice  may  well  be  judged.  The  ques- 
tion of  sanitary  treatment  of  the  sew- 
age is  almost  impossible  of  solution. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Those  who  suffer 
have  no  means  of  redress  ;  they  cannot 
proceed  against  any  individual  or  any 
company  to  recover  damages.  The 
street  sank,  and  the  local  board  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  up.  Now  the  houses  on 
both  sides  had  gone  down  as  well.  Con- 
sequently they  were  put  to  great  straits 
by  the  street  level  being  halfway  up 
their  front  entrances,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  window-sills.  After  long  and 
costly  litigation  the  plaintiffs  lost  ;  the 
contention  of  the  local  board  was  al- 
lowed, that  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain the  roadway  at  its  ancient  level, 
and  that  they  were  in  no  way  respon- 
sible if  the  houses  on  either  side  went 
below  the  surface. 

In  Northwich  a  handsome  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  erected  in  1853,  went  to 
pieces  and  had  to  be  removed  in  1881. 
A  large  house  that  cost  1,200L,  and 
brought  in  a  rental  of  50L  or  60L,  be- 
came such  a  wreck  that  it  was  sold  for 
400L  to  be  removed.     In  1881  evidence 


was  produced  that  five  public  buildings, 
fifteen  manufactories,  thirty-four  ware- 
houses, forty-one  taverns,  one  hundred 
and  forty  shops,  and  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  houses  and  cottages  had  been 
ruined  by  subsidence,  and  since  that 
date  the  area  of  injury  has  extended 
and  the  amount  of  mischief  doubled. 

Landowners  and  the  owners  of  houses 
have  hitherto  appealed  in  vain  for  re- 
lief. All  they  desire  is  such  a  tax 
placed  on  the  salt  as  shall  pay  for  the 
damage  done  by  its  extraction  from  the 
rocks  under  their  feet.  At  the  present 
rate  of  extraction  of  the  salt  twelve 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  solid 
foundation  are  removed  annually,  and 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  uniform  subsi- 
dence of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
acres  one  yard  thick  each  year.  The 
salt  industry  is  on  the  increase.  Vast 
quantities  are  exported  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  unhappy  owners  of 
property  and  inhabitants  of  the  salt 
district  foresee  the  inevitable  results  — 
the  transformation  of  a  district  of  rich 
pasture  land  and  of  populous  towns  into 
an  enormous  lake  studded  with  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands. 

Now  let  us  see  where  the  earth  is 
sinking  by  a  natural  process.  This  is 
well  shown  in  the  Bradford  Brook  val- 
ley, which  is  but  three  miles  long  and 
is  watered  by  an  affluent  of  the  Weaver. 
The  little  valley  of  the  Bradford  Brook 
presents  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sights  in  England.  About  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  where  it  enters  the 
Weaver,  at  about  sixty  feet  above  its 
mouth,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  field,  opens  a  crater 
filled  at  the  bottom  with  water,  covering 
some  five  and  a  half  acres.  The  sides 
rapidly  slope  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
are  incessantly  sliding  in,  the  crater 
widening  and  the  mere  at  the  bottom 
extending  its  surface.  This  crater  was 
formed  in  1860.  Previously  there  had 
been  on  the  spot  a  small  pond  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  at  which  cattle 
drank.  A  gentleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  fishing  in  it  for  jack  one  day, 
when  he  perceived  the  water  to  be  sud- 
denly agitated,  then  that  the  rushes  and 
bushes  crowing  about  the  margin  dis- 
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appeared,  and  that  the  earth  was  slip- 
ping away  under  his  feet.  He  hastily 
escaped,  and  saw  a  considerable  area 
sink  bodily  into  an  abyss  ;  trees  went 
down  upright,  the  trunks  disappearing, 
then  the  boughs,  and  finally  the  top- 
most twigs  were  lost  to  sight.  As  he 
looked  on  in  amaze  he  was  suddenly 
aware  that  a  fissure  had  formed  behind 
him,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  fly  ;  it 
seemed  for  the  moment  as  though  the 
entire  field  were  in  movement,  and  were 
precipitating  itself  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

Simultaneously  with  this  subsidence, 
some  way  down  the  valley,  a  hole  gaped 
in  a  hillside,  at  first  no  larger  than  a 
dog -kennel,  and  from  it  roared  forth 
a  spout  of  brine  that  filled  the  brook, 
overflowed  the  banks,  and  for  some 
hours  drove  the  wheel  of  a  flour-mill 
situated  below.  Then  it  ceased,  but  its 
course  was  marked  by  dead  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Marston  Hole,  as  the  crater  just  de- 
scribed is  called,  is,  however,  but  one 
of  several  in  the  same  line.  In  1879  an 
orchard  suddenly  went  down,  and  in  its 
place  now  lies  a  lake.  Out  of  the  water 
near  the  edge  still  rise  the  dead  trunks 
of  apple-trees,  and  of  an  ancient  yew. 
The  whole  meadow,  nay,  fields  and 
meadows  all  round  within  a  radius  of 
half  a  mile,  are  furrowed  with  rifts  and 
wrinkles  like  the  crevasses  formed  in  a 
glacier  as  it  rolls  over  a  mountain  preci- 
pice. And  precisely  as  the  ice  rolls 
down  and  disappears,  so  is  the  land  roll- 
ing down  into  the  centre  of  deepest 
depression,  there  to  be  engulfed  and 
take  the  place  of  the  salt  that  has  been 
decomposed.  An  old  way  that  led  up 
the  valley  now  plunges  into  the  mere, 
and  emerges  at  its  head. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  lake 
formed,  another  blow-hole  opened  and 
sent  out  a  brine  geyser  some  forty  to 
fifty  feet  into  the  air,  with  a  roar  as  of 
thunder. 

A  third  subsidence  took  place  in  1880, 
and  another  tarn  formed,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  third  "Roaring  Meg" 
spoke  and  spouted.  Other  subsidences 
and  blow-holes  have  appeared  since, 
and,  indeed,  the  entire  country  in  this 


neighborhood  bears  evidence  of  rapid 
transformation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bradford  Brook 
the  salt  companies  are  guiltless  of  the 
mischief  clone.  Here  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  natural  causes.  The 
salt  rock  reached  sufficiently  near  the 
surface  where  stands  now  Marston 
Hole  to  be  corroded  by  the  atmospheric 
water,  and  as  there  is  a  descent  of  the 
strata  from  this  point,  as  also  of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  a  column  of  water 
at  the  higher  end  of  the  siphon  drove 
forth  brine  at  the  lower  arm,  forming 
an  arm  by  breaking  through  the  weakest 
portion  of  surface,  which  was  of  pervi- 
ous gravels  and  gypsum.  Indeed,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  of  these  blow-holes 
opening,  great  nuggets  of  gypsum  have 
been  hurled  forth  and  have  fallen  in 
the  valley  below. 

A  visit  to  the  salt  works  should  be 
combined  with  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of 
subsidence  produced  by  the  pumping  of 
the  brine  to  supply  the  works. 

A  shaft  is  sunk  till  the  "flag"  or 
"  bean  metal "  has  been  pierced  and  the 
brine  run  is  tapped,  then  a  double  iron 
pipe  is  let  down  and  suspended  from 
above.  When  fresh  water  is  sent  in,  it 
is  through  the  outer  ring,  between  the 
first  jacket  and  the  inner  pipe,  and  the 
brine  is  pumped  up  by  a  steam-engine 
through  the  innermost  tube. 

As  soon  as  the  brine  reaches  the  sur- 
face it  is  run  into  reservoirs,  whence 
the  various  pans  for  evaporation  draw 
their  supplies.  Of  these  pans  there 
are  two  sorts  —  those  for  the  boiled  and 
those  for  the  scalded  salt.  Brine  boils 
at  226°  F.,  and  it  is  at  this  temperature 
that  ordinary  table-salt  is  made.  The 
slower  the  evaporation  the  larger  the 
crystals  formed ;  so  that  the  large- 
grained  salt  is  not  boiled  at  all,  but  the 
brine  evaporated  at  temperatures  vary- 
ing according  to  the  degree  of  coarse- 
ness desired. 

The  pans  for  boiling  brine  measure, 
on  an  average,  thirty-six  by  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  are  eighteen  inches  deep. 
Coal  —  or,  rather,  "slack" — fires  are 
maintained  under  them  at  one  end  night 
and  day.  As  the  brine  boils  and  parts 
with  some  of  its  water  in  steam,  a  cor- 
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responding  amount  of  salt  crystallizes 
on  the  surface,  and  as  it  crystallizes  is 
raked  to  the  side  and  put  into  moulds. 
One  hundred  tons  of  brine  make 
twenty -three  tons  ten  hundredweight  of 
salt ;  and  it  takes  half  a  hundredweight 
of  slack  to  make  a  ton  of  salt.  If  the 
salt  scum  be  not  at  once  raked  off  the 
surface,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The 
salt  that  forms  round  the  sides  of  the 
pans  is  termed  "  cats."  Once  a  week 
the  fires  are  let  out  and  the  pans  are 
scraped.  It  is  found  that  a  hard  crust 
or  "scale"  has  formed  at  the  bottom, 
of  magnesium  chloride  and  gypsum, 
white  as  snow,  but  so  hard  that  it  has 
to  be  removed  with  hammer  and  chisel. 
The  men  who  attend  to  the  pans  are 
termed  "wallers" — i.e.,  boilers — and 
each  waller  is  expected  to  keep  his  pan 
in  clean  condition,  free  from  scale,  and 
receives  no  extra  wages  for  so  doing. 
The  men  work  in  almost  complete 
nudity,  wearing  only  a  pair  of  breeches 
or  trousers,  for  they  are  enveloped  in 
dense  steam.  On  the  sides  of  the  pans 
are  the  "  stand-insides  " — i.e.,  troughs 
about  eighteen  inches  below  the  plat- 
form—  or,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  "  hur- 
dle " —  that  intervenes  between  them 
and  the  walls  of  the  building.  A 
slightly  elevated  rib,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  height,  rises  at  the  extremity 
of  the  hurdle,  dividing  it  from  the 
"stand-inside."  This  occasions  acci- 
dents. When  the  steam  is  very  dense  a 
man  sees  imperfectly,  and,  tripping  on 
the  rib,  falls  forward  and  goes  into  the 
pan.  For  one  who  is  thus  precipitated 
into  the  boiling  brine  there  is  no  hope. 
Men  have  been  known  to  fall  in,  who 
staggered  to  their  feet  and,  bewildered 
by  pain  and  blinded  by  steam,  have 
struggled  away  from  the  margin  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  pan, 
only  to  be  drawn  back  to  the  margin  by 
the  rakes  of  their  comrades. 

But  though  the  waller  is  subject  to 
chance  Of  accident,  his  trade  is  a  re- 
markably healthy  one.  He  does  not 
suffer  from  decline.  Cholera,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever  pass  over  the  waller 
without  touching  him.  Hardly  a  case 
of  influenza  occurred  in  the  seasons  of 
1890-1   and  1891-2,  which  made  such 


havoc  with  all  classes  and  in  all  trades 
and  professions.  And  accidents,  when 
they  do  occur,  are  due  largely  to  care- 
lessness or  to  drink.  A  wise  foreman 
will  never  suffer  a  waller  to  go  to  his 
work  if  he  sees  that  his  head  is  at  all 
affected  by  liquor. 

When  the  salt  has  been  placed  in 
moulds  it  is  left  for  a  short  while  to 
drain,  and  then  the  blocks,  of  a  quarter 
of  a  hundredweight  or  less,  are  re- 
moved to  the  stove  or  hot  chamber,  at  a 
temperature  of  110°  F.,  to  become  thor- 
oughly dry. 

The  unmoulded  salt  —  locally  termed 
"  butter-salt "  — is  sent  away  in  trucks. 
It  is  mostly  despatched  to  the  East 
Indies. 

One  curious  fact  relative  to  the  boil- 
ing is  that  a  small  lump  of  soft  soap  or 
gelatine,  if  added  to  the  brine,  serves  to 
purify  the  brine,  in  which  is  chloride  of 
calcium  as  well  as  chloride  of  sodium. 
A  lump  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  suffices 
for  twenty  tons. 

The  "  cats,"  or  salt  that  has  become 
encrusted  round  the  edges  of  the  pan, 
is  sent  to  the  pottery  works  for  glazing 
pipes  and  pitchers. 

Fine  as  is  the  salt  formed  over  boiling 
brine,  yet  it  is  not  fine  enough  to  please 
the  public  for  table  salt,  and  the  salt  is 
passed  through  a  mill  and  is  reduced  to 
flour,  after  which  it  is  packed  in  water- 
proof paper  bags,  or  canvas  bags,  or 
stone  jars.  The  human  hand  never 
touches  it  from  first  to  last.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  dry  that  if  some  of  the  flour-salt  be 
taken  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  rapidly 
discolors  through  absorption  of  the 
moisture  of  the  skin. 

The  seven-pound  bags  are  sewn  up 
by  women  and  girls.  Of  these  compar- 
atively few  are  employed,  the  main 
work  in  the  salt  "  wiches  "  being  done 
by  men  and  boys. 

When,  in  the  Gospel,  salt  is  spoken 
of  as  losing  its  savor  and  then  as  being 
good  for  nothing,  rock  salt  is  signified, 
subjected  to  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
chloride  of  sodium  melting  out  of  it  and 
leaving  behind  only  the  grit  of  earthy 
particles.  The  salt  companies  are  treat- 
ing the  district  of  the  "  wiches  "  in  this 
manner  ;  they  are  draining  out  of  it  all 
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that  is  of  goodness  and  savor,  and  leav- 
ing behind  a  refuse  heap  — not,  indeed, 
to  be  "  trodden  under  feet  of  men,"  but 
to  be  swum  over  by  fishes,  and  be  the 
haunt  of  eels. 


From  The  New  Review. 
MY  PARIS  NOTE-BOOK. 

I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
Boulevards  more  than  three  decades 
and  a  half  ago,  when  I  was  barely  thir- 
teen ;  since  then  I  have  lived  in  Paris 
for  two,  three,  and  four  years  at  a  time, 
and  when  not  living  there  have  rarely 
missed  spending  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  my  old  haunts  twice  or  three 
times  every  year.  From  my  earliest 
youth  I  was  thrown  into  the  society  of 
men  whose  names  were  and  are  still 
household  words  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  They  were  the  familiars 
and  friends  of  two  of  my  maternal 
grand-uncles,  bachelors  both,  who  had 
come  to  Paris  shortly  after  Quatre-Bras 
and  Waterloo,  and  who  never  left  it 
again  until  the  day  of  their  death.  Curi- 
ously enough,  these  two  men,  who  had 
become  Parisians  to  the  backbone  and 
to  their  finger-tips,  objected  to  sleep 
their  last  sleep  in  or  near  the  city  of 
their  adoption.  They  both  lie  in  a  little 
cemetery  near  Amsterdam,  where  the 
yellow  waters  of  the  Y  splash  against 
the  shore.  "  It  won't  do  to  sleep  one's 
last  sleep  at  Pere  la  Chaise  or  Mont- 
martre,"  they  said  in  French,  for  they 
had  left  off  speaking  their  mother 
tongue  long  ago.  "  It  won't  do  to  sleep 
one's  last  sleep  there,  for  there  is  such 
a  terrible  noise  and  din  that  one  might 
be  awakened ;  and  if  the  deceased 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  revisit 
his  old  haunts,  the  chances  would  be 
ten  to  one  on  his  getting  the  cold  shoul- 
der from  his  best  friends,  for  in  Paris  a 
man  is  forgotten  in  a  fortnight." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
did  not  foster  many  illusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  durability  of  Frenchmen's 
regret  for,  or  recollection  of,  those  who 
had  gone  before  them ;  though  they 
themselves  were  capable  of  very  deep- 
seated    attachments.      They  had    both 


been  army  surgeons,  but  took  to  private 
practice  when  they  settled  in  Paris.  I 
feel  certain  that  their  patients  were 
much  more  numerous  than  their  fees, 
but  it  did  not  matter  much,  seeing  that 
they  had  enough  to  live  upon  indepen- 
dent of  their  profession. 

A  propos  of  this  strange  indifference 
of  the  Parisian  to  those  who  can  no 
longer  minister  to  his  pleasure,  appe- 
tite, or  vanity,  I  remember  an  incident 
in  connection  with  the  funeral  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  in  1857.  Both  my  relatives 
knew  the  poet  well,  though  during  the 
year  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between 
my  arrival  and  his  death  I  only  saw  him 
once  at  their  house.  But  I  was  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  privilege.  When 
he  died,  eighteen  months  later,  I  had 
got  a  good  many  of  his  poems  by  heart 
and  was  very  anxious  to  follow  his  re- 
mains. My  elder  relative  being  con- 
fined to  his  room  with  a  sprained  ankle, 
I  had  to  stay  at  home  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, the  younger  went  alone. 

"Well,  Mark,"  said  his  brother, 
when  the  latter  returned,  "  I  suppose 
there  was  an  enormous  crowd  ?  " 

"Very  enormous,  brother,  I  counted 
them,"  replied  Mark  bitterly. 

"  How  could  you  count  such  a 
crowd  ?  " 

"  Very  easily.  Apart  from  his  family 
and  a  few  of  his  friends  there  were 
when  we  left  the  house  exactly  seven- 
teen. Before  we  had  got  half  a  mile  on 
our  way  a  regiment  preceded  by  its 
band  went  by  and  we  were  reduced  to 
fourteen.  I  would  rather  say  no  more 
about  it." 

I  have  often  thought  of  this,  and  on 
the  day  of  Victor  Hugo's  funeral  I 
commented  upon  it  to  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
the  recent  minister  of  public  works, 
with  whom  I  was  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  Panthe'on  while  waiting  for  M. 
Jules  Claretie's  speech.  M.  Guyot, 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  is 
probably  the  most  honest  and  the  most 
hardworking  of  all  the  men  who  have 
come  to  the  front  under  the  Third  Ke- 
public.  I  may  go  further  still  and  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  three  men  who 
have  not  benefited  pecuniarily  by  hav- 
ing been  selected  to   fill  high  places  ; 
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the  other  two  being  M.  Carnot  and  M. 
de  Freycinet.  But,  staunch  and  single- 
minded  Republican  as  he  is,  he  is 
neither  blind  to  the  questionable  tactics 
of  the  succeeding  ministries  in  beating 
the  Republican  "  big  drum,"  nor  does 
he  pretend  to  be.  His  answer  came 
pat :  "  Mon  cher,  ce  n'est  pas  Victor 
Hugo  qu'on  enterre,  c'est  l'Empire. 
En  France  on  n'enterre  jamais  un 
grand  homme,  on  enterre  un  principe 
plus  ou  moins  deteste',  plus  ou  moins 
aime\  Alfred  de  Musset  n'avait  pas  de 
principe  politique,  il  n'avait  que  son 
patriotisme,  voilala  difference." 

These  notes  are  written  at  random, 
au  hasard  de  la  plume,  as  our  neighbors 
say,  consequently  there  has  been  no 
attempt  at  chronological  arrangement 
on  my  part.  My  grand-uncles  had 
known  both  Queen  Hortense  and  the 
erstwhile  king  of  Holland,  they  had, 
furthermore,  rendered  some  slight  ser- 
vices to  their  son  before  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Republic.  When 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  gratitude  per- 
sonified, ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
he  gave  them  their  entree  to  the  Tui- 
leries  ;  he  would  have  given  them  some 
lucrative  appointments,  but  they  did  not 
want  them.  Both  were  very  fond  of 
the  emperor,  and  often  went  to  see  him, 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  after  din- 
ner. Till  the  day  of  their  death  they 
maintained  that  the  emperor  could  have 
given  odds  to  the  wittiest  French  jour- 
nalist of  his  own  time  and  beaten  him. 
The  mention  of  the  steps  of  the  Pan- 
theon puts  me  in  mind  of  Archbishop 
Sibour,  who  was  murdered  there,  and 
of  a  little  scene  between  him  and  the 
sovereign,  in  which  the  worthy  prelate 
decidedly  got  the  worst.  My  elder 
uncle,  who  had  the  story  direct  from 
Louis  Napoleon's  lips,  often  used  to  tell 
it,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  printed  but 
once,  namely,  in  a  London  evening 
paper,  to  which  I  gave  it  while  I  was  its 
Paris  correspondent.  It  is  good  enough 
to  bear  repetition. 

One  morning  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion, my  uncle  found  the  emperor  in  the 
brightest  of  spirits  ;  he  was  chuckling 
to  himself,  which  was  not  always  the 
case.    After  they  had  been  chatting  a 


little  while,  the  emperor  said  suddenly, 
"  Those  priests  are  very  funny  now  and 
then." 

"  Why  date,  sire?  "  replied  my  uncle, 
who  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  who  re- 
membered the  mot  of  Mirabeau,  when 
some  one  told  him  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  been  dull  that  day. 

"  You  are  right,  they  are  funny  al- 
ways, when  they  are  not  assommants^ 
assented  the  sovereign,  who  did  not 
mind  using  a  popular  locution  when 
talking  to  his  friends.  "I  have  been 
wasting  my  breath  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  trying  to  persuade  Sibour  that 
I  cannot  remove  the  tombs,  or  rather 
the  monuments,  of  Jean  Jacques  and 
Yoltaire  from  the  Panthe'on  just  to 
please  some  of  his  flock." 

"  Why  do  they  wish  them  removed, 
sire,  seeing  that  these  monuments  do 
not  contain  a  pinch  of  Rousseau's  or 
Yoltaire's  ashes  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  have  been  telling 
him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  my 
argument.  He  simply  repeated  that 
'  his  flock  felt  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  these  two  atheists.'  " 

"  How  did  you  pacify  him,  sire  ?  " 

"I  did  not  pacify  him  at  all.  I  got 
out  of  temper  myself  at  last,  and  then 
I  exclaimed,  'Look  you  here,  mon- 
seigneur,  how  do  you  think  these  two 
atheists  feel  in  the  presence  of  your 
believers?'  That  settled  him,  and  he 
did  not  say  another  word." 

Here  is  another  story  which  has  never 
been  published.  When  public  opinion 
clamored  for  the  prosecution  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Madame  Bovary,"  the  emperor 
consented,  though  very  reluctantly. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  read 
the  book,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  he 
admired  both  the  author  and  his  work. 
"  Then  why  prosecute  him,  sire,"  asked 
my  uncle  Mark.  "I  tell  you  why," 
replied  the  emperor,  smiling  ;  "  if  we  do 
not  prosecute  him  we  shall  have  every 
cabman  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces 
asking  double  fare  the  moment  an 
affectionate-looking  couple  try  to  step 
into  his  vehicle.  Flaubert  ought  to 
have  known  better  ;  if  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  plot  to  have  Emma  and 
her  lover  drive  round  Rouen  for  a  whole 
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day,  he  ought  to  have  made  the  young 
fellow  get  a  carriage  from  a  livery 
stable.  As  it  is,  there  is  already  an 
outcry  in  the  town  that  people  can't  get 
a  hackney  cab  without  being  fleeced. 
There  will  be  greater  scandals  if  we 
don't  prosecute  him  than  if  we  do." 

Both  my  relatives  were  very  bad 
shots  ;  nevertheless,  during  their  an- 
nual visits  to  Fontainebleau  and  Com- 
piegne,  they  always  went  shooting  with 
the  emperor,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  fair 
marksman.  "We  must  have  some 
muffs  among  us,  just  as  the  Spartans 
had  their  drunken  helots,  as  an  example 
to  be  avoided,"  said  the  emperor,  to 
console  them  for  their  frequent  discom- 
fiture. "  If  we  had  not  you,  we  should 
have  to  invite  M.  Thiers,  and  the  game- 
keepers could  not  scowl  at  him  as  they 
do  at  you,  even  if  he  would  come.  Be- 
sides, you  need  not  fret  about  it,  the 
emperor  (by  which  he  meant  his  uncle) 
was  even  a  worse  shot  than  either  of 
you  ;  the  only  time  they  put  a  gun  in 
his  hand  he  killed  a  poor  hound  and 
went  away  thinking  he  had  killed  a 
stag." 

And  then  he  told  them  a  story,  which, 
though  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  great  captain's  biographers, 
is  unquestionably  true. 

In  those  days  the  stag  wherever 
brought  to  bay  was  left  for  the  emperor 
to  kill.  One  day,  however,  the  em- 
peror was  not  to  be  found  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  staghounds  finished  the 
animal  with  his  hunting-knife.  Just 
then  the  emperor  came  in  sight,  they 
hurriedly  got  the  dead  stag  on  its  legs, 
supporting  it  with  branches,  etc.,  and 
handed  the  emperor  "the  carabine  of 
honor,"  as  it  was  called.  The  emperor 
fired,  of  course  the  stag  tumbled  over, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  piteous 
whine  from  one  of  the  hounds  who  had 
been  shot  through  the  head.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  on  horseback,  turned 
round,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done,  and  saying  to  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  "Apres  tout,  je 
ne  suis  pas  aussi  mauvais  tireur  qu'on 
ne  le  pretend." 

My  visit  to  my  grand-uncles,  which 
was  intended  to  last  but  a  few  weeks, 


lasted  for  nearly  four  years.  I  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  Trench,  my 
parents  being  opposed  to  my  attempting 
to  do  so  at  a  school  in  either  Holland  or 
Belgium,  but  these  two  kind  old  bach- 
elors were  equally  determined  to  save 
me  from  the  hardships  of  a  lycee  in  the 
provinces  or  in  the  capital.  My  mother 
was  their  favorite  niece,  and  they  swore 
that  they  would  as  soon  send  me  to 
Mazas  as  to  college.  They  always  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  horror  of  the  scho- 
lastic regime  in  France.  I  was  too 
young  then  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
blessing  of  their  interference,  though,  of 
course,  I  was  but  too  pleased  to  be  ex- 
empt from  school.  Since  then,  know- 
ing what  I  do,  I  cherish  their  memory 
doubly  :  first  of  all,  for  all  that  I  owe 
them  ;  secondly,  for  having  prevented 
my  childhood  and  early  youth  becom- 
ing a  bitter  remembrance  to  me  in  after 
life.  I  have  known  intimately  for 
many  years  Jules  Yalles,  the  author  of 
"Jacques  Vingtras,"  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  bitter,  cruel 
hatred  of  the  French  schoolroom  and 
all  that  it  contains  was  not  an  exception, 
albeit  that  no  Frenchman  before  or 
after  him  has  had  sufficient  genius  to 
present  the  truth  in  the  same  guise. 
Lest  the  reader  should  accuse  me  of  ex- 
aggeration let  him  read  Yalles'  master- 
piece first,  and  then  "  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays."  Both  books  are  the  out- 
come of  personal  experience.  After 
that  he,  the  reader,  will  see  how  much 
cause  I  have  to  be  grateful  for  having 
escaped  the  ordeal  of  such  a  hell  on 
earth. 

During  my  first  stay  in  Paris  I  saw 
many  men  and  things  of  whom  and 
which  I  have  still  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection, for  I  need  scarcely  state  that  my 
own  note-book  was  not  started  until 
many  years  afterwards,  and  that  the 
foregoing  jottings  were  put  down  long 
after  its  commencement,  partly  from 
memory,  partly  from  some  loose  mem- 
oranda left  by  my  relatives.  Two  days 
after  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  caught  sight 
for  the  first  time  not  only  of  the  Boule- 
vards in  all  their  glory,  and  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  but  also  of  a  part  of 
the   army.     It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  return  of  some  of  the  troops  from 
the  Crimea  (December  31st,  1855).  We 
had  a  police  pass,  and  were  enabled  to 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  unhin- 
dered by  any  one.  I  was  a  very  little 
lad  then,  and  fresh  from  a  capital  the 
central  thoroughfares  of  which  are  even 
now  as  narrow  as  Bond  Street,  whilst 
its  squares,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were,  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  in  pro- 
portion. The  reader  may,  therefore, 
imagine  my  childish  delight,  I  had 
almost  said  "  my  childish  awe,"  at  the 
sight  of  the  magnificent  artery,  gaily 
bedecked  with  flags  and  bunting  of 
every  kind,  its  beauty  enhanced  by  a 
splendid  bright  winter  sky  overhead,  and 
a  stretch  of  yellow  gravel  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Curiously  enough, 
though,  the  delight,  if  not  the  awe,  has 
remained  as  keen  in  the  man  as  it  was 
in  the  boy.  The  first  sight  of  the 
Boulevards  has  always  the  same  effect 
upon  me.  It  stirs  something  within 
which  I  cannot  exactly  define,  but 
which  must  be  akin  to  the  sensation  of 
the  poor  old  woman  I  once  saw  emerge 
from  one  of  the  side  streets  on  to  the 
King's-road  at  Brighton.  "  Well,  old 
girl,  what  do  you  think  of  the  sea?" 
asked  a  young  fellow,  who  was  evidently 
her  son.  "Think,"  replied  the  old 
dame,  after  a  long  pause,  u  I  can't  think, 
Jim,  I  can  only  thank  God  for  his  hav- 
ing shown  me  something  in  my  life  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  enough  and  to 
spare."  Perhaps  the  definition  of  an 
educated,  but  very  unworldly,  York- 
shire man  is  better  still.  I  met  him  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  he  asked  me  to 
recommend  him  an  hotel.  I  took  him 
to  mine,  and  brought  him  by  way  of  the 
Rue  Auber  and  the  Place  de  l'Opdra  on 
to  the  Boulevards.  It  was  early  in 
February,  1882,  and  the  temperature 
was  as  mild  as  that  of  a  midsummer's 
day.  We  reached  the  hotel  by  the  Rue 
Lafayette  and  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann.  He  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Boulevards.  After  dinner  I  took 
him  out.  "What  do  you  think  of 
this?"  I  asked.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  transfixed,  then  he  an- 
swered :  "  Cowper  said  that  '  God  made 
the    country  ;    man   the    town.'     The 


devil  made  the  country  town  and  the 
angels  must  have  made  the  Boule- 
vards." 

I  was  not  struck  in  the  same  degree 
with  the    appearance    of     the    troops, 
albeit  that,  child  as  I  was,  I  had  heard 
of  their  prowess  from  my  father,  whom 
I  often  accompanied  in  the  daytime  to 
his    cafe",  where    he    and    his    friends 
closely  followed  the  various  incidents  of 
the  Crimean  War.     It  was  not  because 
they  were  travel-stained  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,   threadbare,   not  to  say 
ragged,   that    my    childish    admiration 
kept  merely  "  on  the  simmer"  and  re- 
fused to  bubble  up.     In  fact,  the  four 
or  five  regiments   of    the  line  in  their 
patched  and  worn  greatcoats,  with  their 
far  from  bright  accoutrements,   inter- 
ested me  more  than  the  two  or  three 
regiments  of  the  Guards,  in  their  spick 
and   span  uniforms,  who    opened    the 
march.     The  latter  had  returned  a  few 
months   previously  and  been  provided 
for  afresh.     No,  in  spite  of  the  magnif- 
icent drum-major,  the  bearded  sappers, 
with  their  white  leather  aprons  and  the 
inspiriting  band,  my  boyish  mind  took 
to  criticising  the  men's  physique  and  to 
comparing  them  with  the  crowds  of  dis- 
banded   Englishmen  —  if    Englishmen 
they  were  —  I  had  seen  in  Rotterdam. 
They  were  the  first  red-coats  I  had  ever 
beheld,  and  I  remember  them  well  now, 
tall,    strapping    fellows,    who    seemed 
giants.     The  Frenchmen  in  appearance, 
at  any  rate,  were  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  Dutch  troops,   and    certainly 
not  as  good  as  the  colonial  ones  whom 
we  frequently  saw  on  their  way  to  the 
vessels.     My  scepticism  with  regard  to 
the  real  value  of  the  French  army  when 
compelled  to  cope  unaided  with  that  of 
a  hardier  race  may  have  taken  root  at 
that  moment ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Certain  is  it  that,  during  the  many  years 
which  elapsed  between  that  December 
day  and  the  army's  terrible  collapse  in 
1870-1871, 1  never  believed  implicitly  in 
its  invincibility  ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  more  gorgeous  spectacle  I  wit- 
nessed nearly  four  years  later.     I  am 
alluding  to   the   return  of    the   troops 
from  the  Franco- Austrian  War  in  1859, 
on  which  occasion  the  Parisians  were 
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treated  for  the  first  time  to  the  sight  of 
the  Zouaves  and  the  Turcos.  The  lat- 
ter became  even  greater  favorites  with 
the  female  population  than  the  former  ; 
they  were  magnificent,  stalwart,  fellows, 
and  for  the  next  fortnight  might  be 
seen  everywhere  with  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest women  in  Paris  hanging  fondly  on 
their  arms.  When  the  emperor  was 
told  of  this  he  smiled  and  uttered  a 
sentence  which  has  since  become  pro- 
verbial among  the  French,  after  Jules 
Noriac  had  appropriated  it  in  his  "  Be- 
tise  Humaine."  "  Tous  les  gouts  sont 
dans  la  nature."  Not  long  after  that 
he  happened  to  see  a  set  of  ebony 
brushes  intended  as  a  birthday  present 
to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  empress's 
suite.  "A  la  bonne  heure,"  he  said, 
"  nous  aurons  du  Turco  maintenant  sur 
la  table  de  toilette  ;  quant  a  moi,  en 
matiere  d'amour  et  d'hygiene,  je  pre'- 
fere  l'ivoire." 

In  connection  with  the  Zouaves  and 
the  Turcos  I  have  by  me  a  note  in  the 
handwriting  of  my  younger  grand-uncle 
which,  read  by  the  light  of  later  events, 
contains  a  terrible  prophecy,  and  shows 
once  for  all  the  real  opinion  of  Napoleon 
III.,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  over- 
rated troops,  but  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  French  army.  The  note 
is  dated  August  27th,  1859,  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  grandiose  spectacle 
on  the  Boulevards.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Saw  the  emperor  the  day  before 
yesterday  and  congratulated  him  upon 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  the  Zou- 
aves and  Turcos.  To  my  great  surprise 
he  did  not  seem  to  share  my  enthusiasm. 
He  hung  his  head  and  pulled  at  his 
moustache.  "  Oui,"  he  said,  "  des 
beaux  soldats,  en  effet  c'est  le  levain, 
peut-etre,  de  l'arme'e  francaise,  mais  je 
n'ai  guere  besoin  de  vous  dire  que  le 
levain  qui  f ermente  trop  peut  gater  toute 
une  fourne'e.  II  faudrait  etre  sur,  ab- 
solument  sur,  de  la  nature,  de  laqualite, 
et  du  levain  et  de  la  pate  avant  de  les 
mettre  ensemble." 

This  was  eleven  years  before  the 
Franco-German  War.  I  am  anticipat- 
ing my  own  notes,  but  I  may  add  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nancy,  whatever  the 
reaction   may    have    been   afterwards, 


hailed  as  a  relief  the  advent  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  who  delivered  them  from 
the  Zouaves. 

Still  in  connection  with  the  defeat  of 
Francis  Joseph  in  1859,  here  is  a  fact 
which  I  have  not  seen  stated  anywhere 
by  the  historians,  and  which,  with  many 
other  things,  justified  Napoleon  III.'s 
belief  in  his  star.  I  condense  a  note 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  above. 
"Louis  Napoleon,  even  during  the  life 
of  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  Keichstadt, 
must  have  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
events  in  France,  for  about  a  fortnight 
ago  (September,  1859)  he  showed  me  a 
placard  the  existence  of  which,  though 
I  had  seen  a  similar  one  on  the  walls  of 
Paris  during  the  July  Revolution,  had 
slipped  my  memory.  It  is  a  proclama- 
tion, emanating  from  some  provisional 
government,  evidently  sitting  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  for  the  bill  is  dated 
from  there,  calling  upon  the  French  to 
raise  the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon  to 
the  throne.  'If  Francis  II.  had  not 
been  blinded  by  his  jealousy  of  his 
grandson,'  said  the  emperor,  'his  suc- 
cessor would  not  have  been  in  the  plight 
he  is,  for  my  cousin  the  Due  de  Keich- 
stadt would  have  never  been  pledged  to 
revolutionary  Italy  as  I  was  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  I  might  have 
gone  to  my  grave  as  a  simple  prince  of 
the  blood.  The  Due  de  Reichstadt 
would  have  married,  there  might  have 
been  a  child,  and  even  if  he  had  died 
two  years  later,  as  he  did,  though  it  is 
my  opinion  he  woidd  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age  away  from  the  Austrian  Court,  I 
should  have  been  excluded.' 

" '  But,  sire,'  my  uncle  replied, 
'  Francis  II.  could  not  send  a  lad  of 
nineteen  to  Paris  on  the  mere  strength 
of  that  bit  of  paper  ;  and  such  a  weak 
lad,  too.' 

"  '  My  cousin  was  not  as  weak  as  you 
imagine.  Besides,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  send  him  on  the  mere  strength 
of  that  bit  of  paper.  Some  one  had  al- 
ready been  sent  to  fetch  him,  and  that 
some  one  was  none  other  than  Talley- 
rand. I  am  perfectly  certain  of  my 
facts,  for  careful  inquiry  has  convinced 
me  that  he  was  absent  from  Paris  for 
several  days.' " 
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So  far  the  note  of  my  uncle  as  in- 
spired by  his  conversation  with  the 
emperor.  I  am  unable  to  verify  the 
truth  of  the  latter's  statement,  because 
the  Due  de  Broglie  has  taken  care  not 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  Talleyrand 
needlessly,  still  I  have  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  having  read  something  to  the 
effect,  whether  in  the  "  Metternich  Me- 
moirs "  or  elsewhere  I  cannot  say  for 
certain.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  was 
elsewhere,  in  an  interesting  study  on 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt.  But  the  name 
of  the  author  has  altogether  slipped  my 
memory. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  article, 
though  comparatively  large,  is  too  small 
to  admit  of  the  reproduction  of  even  a 
tithe  of  the  notes  on  the  emperor.  I 
shall,  perhaps,  come  back  to  him  at 
some  future  time  and  with  "  more  per- 
sonal recollections,"  for  I  saw  Louis 
Napoleon  three  or  four  times  and  had 
two  interviews  with  him  late  in  the 
sixties. 

My  family  on  the  mother's  side  are 
all  without  exception  inveterate  theatre 
and  opera  goers,  and  I  have  inherited, 
at  any  rate,  that  part  of  their  artistic 
proclivities.  Though  I  can  scarcely 
read  the  simplest  bar  of  music,  I  could, 
long  before  I  came  to  Paris,  sing  cor- 
rectly some  of  the  most  difficult  airs 
from  the  most  popular  operas.  My  two 
uncles  were  excellent  musicians,  and 
what  the  French  call  melomaniacs  to 
boot.  They  had  heard  Tamberlick  be- 
fore h>e  appeared  in  public,  for  they 
were  assiduous  frequenters  of  the  Hotel 
du  Pe'rigord,  the  residence  of  the  then 
director  of  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  Cal- 
zado,  under  whose  auspices  Madame 
Patti  made  her  debut  in  the  French  cap- 
ital. But  though  I  heard  Tamberlick 
almost  immediately  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Rossini's  "  Otello,"  I  did 
not  see  him  until  some  time  afterwards 
off  the  stage.  Truth  to  tell,  I  did  not 
mind  the  delay,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  magnificent  voice,  my  youthful  loy- 
alty to  Mario  refused  to  concede  to  the 
new-comer  the  first  place.  I  was  Ma- 
rio's slave,.  I  would  have  willingly  worn 
his  old  clothes  and  boots  and  brushed 
and  blacked  his  new  ones  ;  for  he  had 


done  for  me,  the  lad  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, what  probably  he  would  have  done 
only  for  a  duchess  or  a  princess.  He 
had  sung  to  me,  all  by  myself,  in  my 
uncles'  drawing-room  one  day  when  he 
called  and  they  were  out.  He  never 
came  to  Paris  without  paying  them  a 
visit.  Curiously  enough,  I  never  see 
Princess  Helen's  husband  without  be- 
ing reminded  of  Mario,  as  I  saw  him 
then.  This  may  be  purely  fancy  on  my 
part,  for  I  have  never  spoken  to  his 
Royal  Highness. 

One  day,  some  years  afterwards,  when 
I  was  no  longer  a  boy,  he  told  me  some 
fragments  of  his  biography.  He  was 
intended  for  a  military  career  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  general,  and  the 
son,  in  fact,  pursued  his  studies  with 
that  end  at  the  Military  College.  One 
of  his  fellow  -  students  was  Camillio 
Cavour.  Cavour,  it  appears,  left  the 
army  on  account  of  some  unhappy  at- 
tachment. M.  di  Candia  doffed  the 
uniform  on  account  of  a  too  happy  at- 
tachment, though  he  never  openly 
admitted  this,  seeing  that  he  was  the 
least  boastful  of  men  in  that  respect. 
He  merely  said  that  one  day  he  was 
sent  with  some  despatches  to  the  viceroy 
of  Sardinia  at  Cagliari.  "No  doubt," 
he  went  on,  "  those  despatches  were 
very  important,  they  must  have  been, 
seeing  that  his  Majesty  Charles  Albert 
himself  handed  them  to  me,  but,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell, 
I  preferred  to  remain  where  I  was. 
The  king  was  determined  I  should  go, 
and  it  was  no  good  appealing  to  my 
father,  who  admitted  the  necessity  of 
my  temporary  exile  and  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  party  most  interested  in 
my  removal.  My  going  meant  the  sev- 
erance of  everything  that  was  dear  to 
me.  I  do  not  mean  my  family,  for  a 
young  fellow  desperately  in  love  as  I 
was  then  has  no  family  ;  to  stay  against 
the  king's  wishes,  to  refuse  to  execute 
his  orders  meant  disgrace,  so  I  quietly 
went  to  a  chemist  of  my  acquaintance, 
changed  my  clothes,  and  took  ship  for 
Marseilles,  en  route  for  Paris. 

"At  first,"  he  went  on,  "I  had  no 
more  idea  of  singing  for  my  living  than 
of  flying ;    I    knew    I    could   sing,  of 
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course,  nearly  every  one  of  my  country- 
men can,  but  as  for  being  able  to  sing 
better  than  or  as  well  as  those  who  were 
paid  for  it,  I  had  not  the  least  idea. 
The  legend  current  is  that  the  women, 
the  grandes  dames  de  par  le  monde,  drove 
me  to  the  stage  ;  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth  ;  they  might  have  gone 
on  worrying  me  till  doomsday  if  I  had 
had  sufficient  money  for  my  wants,  and 
my  wants  were  by  no  means  large  then. 
The  fact  is,  and  I  am  somewhat  ashamed 
to  tell  you,  I  considered  it  derogatory  to 
sing  for  money  ;  but  what  I  considered 
more  derogatory  still  to  a  gentleman 
was  to  simulate  the  holiest  sentiments 
God  has  implanted  in  our  hearts,  night 
after  night,  for  women  whom  one  could 
not  have  loved  if  they  had  thrown 
themselves  at  one's  head.  There  would 
have  been  a  way  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty, for  I  had  originally  a  baritone, 
almost  a  bass  voice,  and  you  know 
that  in  the  operatic  world  the  man 
thus  scurvily  treated  by  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  stirring  any 
passion  in  a  woman's  heart  except  that 
of  hatred.  Of  course,  as  a  baritone  or 
bass  I  should  have  had  to  feign  love 
just  the  same,  luckily,  unrequited  love  ; 
but  I  should  have  been  able  to  revenge 
myself  by  making  the  lovers  uncomfort- 
able. This  may  seem  trivial  to  you, 
but  if  you  only  knew  what  an  innocent 
I  really  was,  notwithstanding  all  my 
social  success  in  Paris,  you  would  laugh 
at  me  now. 

"  However,  it  was  not  a  woman  nor 
women  who  drove  me  to  the  stage  ; 
it  was  my  impecuniosity  coupled  with 
the  advice  of  a  sergent  de  ville.  You 
may  well  look,  but  it  is  true.  I  was 
such  a  boy  then  that  frequently  at  the 
termination  of  the  performance  I  stood 
in  the  streets,  singing  as  loud  as  I  could 
the  airs  I  had  just  heard.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  crowds  collected  round  me. 
Said  sergent  de  ville  had  warned  me  sev- 
eral times  and  one  night  he  took  me  to 
the  commissaire.  'Voila  un  individu, 
M.  le  Commissaire,  qui  ne  veut  pas 
cesser  de  chanter  dans  la  rue,  bien  que 
je  lui  ai  dit  plusieurs  fois  que  je  serais 
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oblige*  de  l'arreter  s'il  continue.'  That 
was  the  charge  against  me.  Then  came 
his  comment.  '  Pourquoi  ne  va-t-il  pas 
en  dedans  ?  il  chante  aussi  bien  que 
beaucoup  de  chanteurs  paye's,  et  meme 
mieux.'  That  decided  me.  Next  day 
I  began  to  study,  and  at  my  debut  I  sent 
the  sergent  de  ville  tickets  for  himself  and 
his  wife." 

My  uncles  did  like  my  father.  We 
lived  in  the  Rue  Drouot,  and  when  they 
went  to  their  cafe'  they  took  me  with 
them.  They  objected  to  my  going  to 
the  Quartier-Latin  by  myself  ;  they  said, 
"  I  was  to  wait  until  I  was  twenty  ;  " 
I  gave  them  my  word,  never  broke  it. 
The  Quartier-Latin  was  barred,  but  I 
was  free  to  roam  about  the  rest  of  Paris 
if  I  liked.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  did 
not  like  ;  I  preferred  their  company  to 
that  of  lads  of  my  own  age,  and  the 
result  was  that  I  saw  a  good  many  of 
the  secondary  celebrities  of  those  days, 
who  were  quite  as  well  worth  knowing 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  as  the 
others.  The  one  who  struck  me  most 
was  Jules  Noriac,  whose  book  I  have 
already  mentioned,  which  book  was, 
however,  not  written  until  one  or  two 
years  later.  Jules  Koriac  was  even 
handsomer  than  Mario,  though  of  a 
different  type  of  beauty.  He  was,  more- 
over, the  essence  of  French  wit.  It  is 
a  pity  students  of  French  literature 
know  so  very  little  of  "Le  101e  Regi- 
ment" and  "La  Betise  Humaine." 
Jules  Noriac  was  the  first  Frenchman 
who  wore  what  we  call  a  "  jacket ;  "  I 
was  bold  enough  to  ask  him  for  the 
address  of  his  tailor,  for  I  had  never 
seen  one  before  ;  since  then  I  have  — 
man  and  boy  —  scarcely  worn  anything 
else.  That  was  the  beginning  of  our 
friendship,  which  lasted  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  some  years  ago.  He  died  of 
smoker's  cancer.  He  was  one  of  the 
habitues  of  the  Caf£  des  Vari&e's.  It 
was  there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Henri 
Miirger  and  his  collaborates,  The'odore 
Barriere.  But  both  these  are  too  impor- 
tant to  be  described  at  the  end  of  an 
article. 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 
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At  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1878, 1  one  day  came  across  old  M.  Vic- 
tor Pollet  — peintre  et  graveur  —  peering 
curiously  round  the  walls  of  the  English 
section,  and  so  evidently  hunting  for 
something  which  he  could  not  find  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  ask  him  what 
he  was  looking  for.  "  Tiens,"  said  he, 
il  il  n'y  a  plus  rien  chez  vous  done 
conime  cela  !  J'oublie  son  nom  —  celui 
qui  faisait  de  si  jolies  choses  en  1855  ; 
celui  qui  a  fait  'Le  Loup  et  l'Ag- 
neau '  ?  "  "  Mulready,"  said  I.  "  Oui," 
he  replied  ;  "  e'e'tait  Mulready.  Ah  ! 
que  c'dtait  done  fort  d'expression  et 
aussi  ferme  de  dessin  que  d'effet  et  de 
couleur.  Mais  vous  n'avez  pas  pu  le 
connaitre  celui-la." 

But  I  had  known  Mr.  Mulready,  and 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  extraordinary 
kindness,  patience,  and  generosity  with 
which  he  devoted  hours  to  the  teaching 
of  an  ignorant  schoolgirl,  made  M. 
Pollet's  allusion  to  his  work,  which,  as 
he  said,  represented  tendencies  now 
extinct  among  us,  more  than  pleasant 
to  me.  Our  common  affection  and  ad- 
miration for  Lady  Trevelyan  (Pauline 
Jermyn)  had  made  us  friends  in  spite  of 
all  differences.  The  same  love  for  her 
which  made  him  welcome  the  girl 
whom  she  had  brought  to  him,  made  me 
enter  the  old  studio  at  Linden  Grove 
with  a  sentiment  of  tender  reverence. 
No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Mr. 
Mulready  the  difficulties  and  disabili- 
ties under  which  women  labored  who 
wished  to  gain  any  serious  knowledge 
of  his  art,  and  the  great  ability  shown 
by  one  of  his  early  pupils  —  an  aunt  of 
Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne  —  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  further  disposed 
him  to  look  kindly  on  all  those  who 
came  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance. 
Even  now  I  remember,  with  a  sense  of 
wonder,  his  fatherly  goodness  and  the 
exquisite  tact  and  simplicity  of  his  teach- 
ing. It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  my  dear  old  master  had,  in  all 
things,  a  natural  habit  of  extreme  pru- 
dence and  reserve.  At  first  when  I 
went  for  my  friendly  lesson  I  was  al- 
ways dismissed  if  other  visitors  arrived  ; 


then,  one  day  I  recollect  feeling  im- 
mensely flattered  because  I  was  told 
that  I  might,  in  future,  stay  unless  by 
any  chance  the}^  should  come  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  and  finally  even  this 
rule  was  broken  through.  "  For,"  said 
Mr.  Mulready,  with  characteristic  cau- 
tion, "I  have  ascertained  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  talk  before  you,  and 
that  you  never  repeat  at  South  Ken- 
sington—  even  when  you  are  under 
some  temptation  to  do  so  —  matters  that 
have  been  discussed  before  you  here." 
In  saying  this,  Mr.  Mulready  referred 
directly  to  the  consultations  then  going 
on  in  his  rooms  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Sheepshanks  Bequest  to  the  nation 
and  the  proposal  to  house  these  pictures 
at  South  Kensington.  He  cordially  de- 
tested the  whole  system  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  consequently, 
in  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  the 
officials  of  that  establishment, were  han- 
dled after  a  fashion  vastly  entertaining 
to  one  who,  like  myself,  happened  to  be 
attending  the  classes  instituted  under 
their  auspices. 

In  my  own  case,  he  strove  hard  to 
remedy  the  mistakes  arising  from  what 
he  held  to  be  the  false  and  inartistic 
direction  imposed  by  rule  on  pupils  and 
teachers  alike.  Once  a  week,  at  least,  I 
used  to  take  some  drawings  to  Linden 
Grove  for  inspection,  and  Mr.  Mul- 
ready would  then  open  his  portfolios, 
selecting  subjects  for  me  to  study  in 
special  illustration  of  the  criticisms  pro- 
voked by  my  shortcomings.  Whether 
my  performances  happened  to  be  copies 
from  his  own  works,  or  attempts  to  draw 
from  life  on  my  own  account,  his 
method  of  teaching  was  always  the 
same  ;  with  the  greatest  patience  he 
would  point  out  the  blunders,  and  then 
bring  drawing  after  drawing  to  me,  or 
draw  himself  before  me  until  he  thought 
he  had  made  my  error  perfectly  clear  to 
myself.  When  at  last  I  was  dismissed, 
it  was  with  the  injunction  not  to  attempt 
correction  on  the  guilty  spot  itself,  but 
to  redraw  the  passage,  something 
larger,  at  the  side,  and  to  bring  back  the 
work  so  treated  at  my  next  visit. 

He  used  often  to  speak,  with  a  twinkle 
of  amusement  in  his  eyes,  of  the  talk 
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about  his  own  drawings  from  life,  which 
were  then  attracting  much  attention. 
These  drawings,  he  used  to  say,  were 
done  for  the  purpose  of  personal  in- 
struction, for  the  private  portfolio,  for 
help  in  teaching,  too  —  to  show  the  way 
in  which  he  thought  such  things  should 
be  done,  but  without  any  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  sale  or  exhibition.  Of 
his  real  pleasure  in  this  class  of  work  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  on  many  occasions 
he  would  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  passages  of  simple  beauty  ; 
but  his  chief  interest  in  form  and  line 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  their  expression 
of  varied  character.  He  would  dwell 
fondly  on  any  traces  left  on  the  body 
by  special  habits  ;  he  would  trace  out 
the  signs  of  previous  occupations,  and 
so  amuse  himself  by  drawing  up  a  biog- 
raphy of  his  model.  Hands  invariably 
furnished  matter  for  a  lecture  ;  the  rel- 
ative lengths  and  proportions  of  the 
fingers,  the  shape  of  the  nails,  the  man- 
ner of  their  growth  and  their  insertion, 

—  each  tiny  item  was  worked  into  its 
place  so  as  to  make  up  a  human  history. 
In  his  choice,  too,  of  subject,  the  same 
instinct  of  close  observation  was  brought 
to  bear  on  idiosyncrasies  of  character 
and  their  connection  with  diveise 
shades  of  thought  and  feeling. 

There  was  a  large  drawing,  made  by 
him  in  the  early  days  of  my  visits,  which 
represented  a  group  of  girls  bathing, 
wihose  attention  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  fight  between  two  little 
green  lizards.  He  had,  he  said,  greatly 
desired  to  paint  this  theme,  which  was 
curiously  typical  of  his  choice  of  form 
as  well  as  of  his  choice  of  subject,  but 
was  deterred  from  doing  so  because  in 
those  days  he  could  neither  have  exhib- 
ited nor  sold  it  in  England.  "  You 
know,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  peculiar 
movement  made  sometimes  by  those 
who  watch  the  games  of  children,  a  sort 
of  humoring  movement  ->  -  that  is  what  I 
am  here  trying  to  represent.  You  see 
all  those  girls  are  intent  on  the  move- 
ments of  those  little  animals,  each  figure 

—  according  to  her  own  nature  —  is 
humoring,  as  it  were,  a  different  move- 
ment, and  thus  they  are  all  thrown  into 
a  variety  of  attitudes  which  yet  have  a 


sort  of  common  consent."  If  any  one 
guessed  the  motive  of  the  work,  or 
caught  the  suggestion  he  wished  to  con- 
vey in  any  of  the  figures  —  as  in  the 
movement  of  a  woman  with  some  chil- 
dren in  the  middle  distance  —  he  was 
enchanted.  "Did  you  know  that  she 
was  speaking  ?  "  he  would  ask.  "  That 
seems  a  trifling  thing,  but  it  pleases  me, 
and  I  think  that  if  I've  made  you  feel 
that  she  is  speaking  when  you  cannot 
see  her  face,  then  I  have  done  something 
worth  doing.  These  things,  of  course, 
are  trifles,  but  the  pleasure  and  interest 
in  them  is  connected  with  that  tendency 
to  metaphysical  speculation  which  is 
often  to  be  observed  amongst  artists  and 
not  always  amongst  the  best.  In  that 
picture  of  'The  Negro  Offering  Toys 
for  Sale,'  you  have  another  instance  of 
it.  What  I  am  there  trying  to  represent 
is  the  dislike  which  seems  inherent  in 
all  our  natures  towards  people  of  an- 
other color  ;  the  mother  is  coaxing  her 
child  gently,  but  she  herself  shares  his 
aversion,  though  half  ashamed  of  it,  for 
you  see  that  whilst  with  one  hand  she  is 
encouraging  and  enticing  him  forward, 
yet  with  the  other  she  is  instinctively 
pressing  him  to  her." 

And  again,  he  returned  to  the  same 
subject  in  showing  me  a  finished  study 
for  his  picture  of  "  The  Boy  Late  for 
School,"  bidding  me  observe  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  expression  in  the  hands  ; 
the  boy  at  the  door  betraying  by  the 
very  way  in  which  he  was  handling  his 
things  that  he  knew  they  were  all  in  a 
muddle  ;  and  how  the  movement  of  the 
schoolmaster's  finger  accompanies  his 
mocking  cry  of,  "I  hope  your  early 
rising  doesn't  hurt  you  !  "  whilst  an 
attentive  girl  is  holding  her  book  after 
the  most  approved  fashion.  When  he 
was  making  his  studies  for  "  The  Son- 
net," too,  at  another  time,  I  noticed 
that  the  point  which  chiefly  interested 
him  was  that  the  lover  should  try  to 
read  the  effect  of  his  verses  on  the  girl's 
face,  whilst  she,  as  instinctively,  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 

It  was  thus  that,  knowing  exactly  why 
certain  characteristics  and  certain  forms 
always  attracted  the  dear  old  master, 
those  who  loved  him  were  stung  by  the 
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injustice  of  Mr.  Buskin's  words  in  1859  ; 
for  in  his  "  Notes  "  on  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  that  year,  he  charged  Mr. 
Mulready  with  "thinking  only  of  him- 
self and  his  drawing  —  never  caring  in 
the  least  about  what  he  has  to  draw  ; 
of  which,  therefore,  he  misses  precisely 
the  most  valuable,  and  succeeds  in  using 
more  skill  in  painting  nothing  than  any 
painter  ever  spent  before  on  that  sub- 
ject." The  work  exhibited  that  year, 
"Just  as  the  Twig  is  Bent,"  certainly 
showed  that  the  painter's  powers  were 
declining,  but  Mr.  Ruskin's  liberal  crit- 
icism seemed  meant  to  embrace  all  he 
had  ever  produced,  and  gave  the  sharper 
pain  to  the  old  man  in  that  he  had  al- 
ways watched  the  movement  of  which 
the  writer  of  "  Notes  "  had  made  himself 
the  spokesman  with  friendly  interest. 
"  Some  of  their  works,"  he  was  wont  to 
declare,  "  are  the  finest  things  that  have 
-been  done  by  our  school.  Look  at  the 
I  Huguenots,'  at  '  The  Return  of  the 
Dove  to  the  Ark,'  at  Hunt's  '  Scape- 
goat,' at  that  extraordinary  painting 
they  called  '  The  Carpenter's  Shop.'  I 
have  great  hopes  of  what  may  be  done 
by  them."  I  had  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  passage  in  question  might  es- 
cape his  notice,  but  a  friendly  visitor 
arrived  and  quoted  it  with  zest,  winding 
up  with,  "  After  all,  it  doesn't  come  to 
much,  you  know  !  " 

"Doesn't  come  to  much,"  repeated 
the  old  man,  with  a  deprecatory  shake 
of  the  head.  "  Always  thinking  of  my- 
self and  my  drawing.  Could  anything 
be  worse  ?  "  And,  after  the  friend  was 
gone  that  day,  he  began  to  talk  of  his 
past.  I  think  he  felt  that,  at  that  date, 
a  fresh  tide  had  set  in,  bringing  wider 
possibilities  to  English  art  and  an  en- 
couraging stimulus  of  general  interest 
unknown  to  the  days  of  his  youth. 
There  were  traces,  too,  of  unexpressed 
regret  that  so  much  should  have  been 
missed,  and  of  the  thought  that  if  things 
had  been  other  than  they  were  in  his 
own  time  he  might  have  come  nearer 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  aspirations, 
and  those  aspirations  themselves  might 
have  found  a  wider  outlook. 

"The  Wedding  Gown"  was  on  the 
easel,  having  come  on  a  visit,  before 


entering  South  Kensington,  for  re- 
varnish  and  repair  in  some  small  point ; 
and  so  the  old  painter  sat  down  before 
it  and  talked  out  to  himself,  rather  than 
to  me,  his  "Apologia."  First  he 
touched  once  more  on  the  charm  there 
was  for  him  in  seizing  little  indications 
of  character  and  in  mastering  the  mean- 
ing of  what  were  to  some,  perhaps,  mere 
trivialities.  "Yes,  they  were  trivial- 
ities ;  but  that  was  the  way  in  which  a 
woman,  bent  on  examining  the  exact 
quality  of  the  silk  she  was  about  to  buy, 
would  pull  and  test  it."  Then  he 
paused  over  the  figure  of  the  draper, 
in  whom  he  had  depicted  his  own 
father,  and  recalled  the  day  when  he 
had  first  observed  in  a  salesman  that 
particular  expression,  and  just  that  ac- 
tion of  the  hands  ;  but,  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  sleeping  dog,  he  sighed, 
"  Ah  !  Mantle  !  poor  little  Mantle  !  you 
lived  with  me  sixteen  years  ! "  Soon, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  line  of 
comparison  which  he  seemed,  half  un- 
consciously, to  be  following  out.  "  The 
dog,  the  dresses,  the  counter,  the  box, 
they  were  all  studied  —  all  finished  ! 
Yes,  when  I  began  my  career  it  was 
something  unusual,  something  un- 
known, to  work  like  that.  Wilkie  came 
up  from  Scotland  full  of  his  ideas  of 
representing  everything  exactly  as  he 
saw  it,  and  I  —  no,  no  one  else  amongst 
us  seemed  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 
Here  he  broke  off  abruptly,  saying,  with 
a  half-serious,  half-comic  air,  "  But 
there  was  no  P.  R.  B.-ism  there  !  " 

The  old  man's  early  days  had  been 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  he  would 
take  pleasure  in  telling  me  of  the  strug- 
gle there  had  been  in  his  home  against 
the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty. 
"Much  of  the  time  that  I  ought  to 
have  been  at  work,"  he  said,  "  I  had  to 
give  up  to  minding  the  children.  "When 
I  could  get  an  hour  to  myself  I  was 
often  put  to  strange  shifts  and  would 
try  a  worn-out  poker  as  a  mahl-stick." 

In  one  of  our  talks  he  told  me  that, 
after  the  days  of  "  minding  "  younger 
urchins  was  over,  and  he  was  striving 
to  maintain  himself  in  London,  he  had 
known  "deep  distress."  There  are 
two  little  landscapes  in  the  Sheepshanks 
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Collection  —  views,  both  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, of  old  Kensington  gravel-pits. 
These,  he  said,  had  been  a  commission 

—  a  gleam  of  hope  that  had  come  to 
him  in  his  darkest  days,  "  but  when 
they  were  finished  and  I  took  them  for 
approval  to  the  brother  of  the  man  for 
whom  I  painted  them,  he  turned  me 
away.  He  said  they  were  too  bad, 
'bricks  and  mortar'  pictures,  such  as 
he  would  not  think  of  allowing  to  be 
offered  to  his  brother.  He  ought  to 
have  known  better,"  continued  the  old 
painter  ;  "he  was  a  relation  of  one  who 
was  then  considered  the  first  landscape 
painter  of  the  day.  Well,  I  went  away 
with  my  pictures  ;  they  remained  on 
my  hands.  Things  got  worse  and 
worse,  and  at  last  I  fell  seriously  ill. 
But  a  medical  man  came  to  me,  who 
was  very  good  to  me,  and,  when  I  got 
better,  I  gave  him  those  two  pictures, 
for  he  had  admired  them.  It  was  all  I 
could  do.  They  remained  in  his  pos- 
session for  years  —  until,  in  fact,  he  lost 
his  fortune  by  some  railway  speculation, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  sell 
everything  he  had  —  everything  that 
could  be  sold.  He  came  to  me  then, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  find  him  a  pur- 
chaser for  the  two  pictures  —  for  my 
'  bricks  and  mortar '  pictures.  He  was 
really  grieved  to  part  with  them,  and 
did  so  at  last  —  I'm  not  exaggerating 

—  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  found  him 
a  purchaser  at  once,  who  offered  £120 
for  the  two,  which  in  my  early  days 
when  I  painted  them  were  not  thought 
worth  £25,  and,  just  after  I  had  sold 
them  for  him,  an  artist  offered  me  £200 
for  one." 

These  two  pictures  of  which  Mr. 
Mulready  was  speaking  had,  like  "  The 
Wedding  Gown,"  come  in  their  turn  to 
be  put  into  perfect  order  before  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  in  1860,  I  think,  and  all 
that  summer  he  seemed  wonderfully 
well  and  full  of  interests  and  work.  In 
his  last  years  he  suffered  frequently,  not 
only  from  the  defective  action  of  the 
heart,  but  also  from  sudden  fits  of  loss 
of  sight.  One  day,  at  a  later  date,  I 
found  him  looking  tired,  and  not  re- 
sponding with  his  usual  vivacity  to  the 
talk  of  a  lad  who  met  all  criticism  of  the 


details  in  his  study  for  a  picture  of 
"  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  "  by  re- 
peating that  the  subject  was  "ideal." 
"Don't  you  think,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Mulready,  "  that  the  work  of  those  who 
wish  to  give  life,  to  give  real  existence 
to  the  '  ideal '  must  be  based  on  facts 
—  no  matter  how  selected  —  which  have 
been  observed  in  living  organisms  ?  " 
And  he  went  on  to  begin  a  sentence  as 
to  the  "  unconscious  process  of  selec- 
tion," when,  seeing  perhaps  that  he  was 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  author  of 
the  "  ideal  "  subject,  he  broke  off  sud- 
denly, and  asked  him  whether  he  "  really 
believed  that  Paradise  had  existed  ?  " 
"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "Then,  you 
see,"  returned  Mr.  Mulready,  with  a 
smile,  "  you  can't  put  imaginary  trees 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  and  so  dis- 
missed him. 

After  this  he  sat  for  some  time  with- 
out speaking,  and  I  respected  his  si- 
lence, till  suddenly  I  saw  him  put  his 
hands  across  his  eyes  and  turn  his  face 
from  the  light.  "I  cannot  see,"  he 
said;  "this  has  come  once  or  twice 
lately  —  a  dimness  over  my  eyes.  I  can 
see  nothing."  Then  quite  low,  as  if  to 
himself,  he  murmured,  "  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected now  —  but  it  is  very  distress- 
ing." 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  go  to 
him  again,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  the 
weary,  white  look  in  his  face,  which  of 
old  had  been  only  transient,  were  be- 
come permanently  fixed.  It  was  a  sultry 
day  in  July,  and  the  studio  window  was 
open  to  its  utmost  stretch.  He  was 
very  sad,  and  talked  almost  wholly  of 
his  early  days  ;  he  referred  to  a  draw- 
ing he  wished  me  to  see,  and  got  up  to 
look  for  it,  but  it  was  in  a  portfolio 
placed  beneath  several  other  portfolios. 
He  made  a  half  effort  to  remove  them, 
would  not  let  me  help  him,  and  came 
back  wearily,  saying,  "  We  will  look  at 
it  another  time."  A  few  minutes  later 
he  paled  strangely,  gasped,  and  said, 
"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  child  ;  I  must 
lie  down."  When  he  was  on  the  sofa 
I  went  for  water  to  the  little  dining- 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  for  I  knew 
we  were  alone  in  the  house  —  he  had 
opened  the  door  for  me  himself.     By 
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and  by  he  recovered  a  little,  enough  to 
smile  and  speak,  if  not  to  move.  Later 
on  the  servant  came  back  and  then  I 
had  to  go. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  room  I  turned 
round  for  one  more  look,  and  saw  what 
I  had  never  before  realized,  and  I  knew 
the  thought  that  had  been  in  his  mind 
when  he  made  his  sketch  in  illustration 
of  Tennyson's  poem,  "  Life  and  Thought 
are  gone  away  ;  "  that  sketch,  in  which 
one  sees  the  painter  lying  dead  in  his 
studio,  was  actually  before  me.  The 
familiar  tools  were  standing  idle  in  the 
spacious  room  ;  to  the  right,  his  favorite 
group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  be- 
neath the  open  window,  where  the 
leaves  fluttered  against  the  sky,  the 
straight,  hard  couch  on  which  lay  the 
motionless  body  of  my  dear  old  friend. 
I  never  saw  him  again. 

Emilia  F.  S.  Dilke. 


From  Good  Words. 
TOTTIE. 

A  NEW  ZEALAND  EPISODE. 
BY  HERBERT   GUTHRIE-SMITH. 

I  remember  well  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  met  the  father  of  Miss  Mary 
Macpherson,  for  such  was  "  Tottie' s  " 
real  name. 

It  was  in  February,  and  we  had  been 
working  from  early  morning  weaning 
the  lambs.  Clouds  of  dust  rising  thick 
in  the  breezeless  air  had  blotted  out 
invidious  distinctions  of  color,  and  Maori 
and  white  man  were  alike  brown. 

Out  of  the  cloudless  sky  of  real  New 
Zealand  blue  the  sun  shone  with  fierce 
heat,  the  wool  of  the  sheep  was  burning 
to  the  touch,  the  dogs  panted  with  drip- 
ping tongues,  and  the  men  felt  to  the 
full  the  primal  curse  —  "in  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

In  spite  of  the  great  heat,  the  sheep 
ran  through  the  yards  well,  and  by  dint 
of  shouting  and  the  various  grotesque 
and  forceful  movements  necessary  to 
frighten  sheep,  the  mob  was  finished 
before  noon. 

The  "  billy  "  was  then  boiled  and  we 
sat  down  for  lunch  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  huge  willow  long  ago  planted  by 


the  early  missionaries.  The  dogs,  too, 
enjoyed  the  cessation  of  work.  Ac- 
cording to  their  various  natures,  they 
coiled  themselves  in  shady  spots  or 
supplicated,  with  twisting  of  body  and 
wagging  of  tail,  for  bones,  watching 
masters'  movements  with  slobbering 
mouths,  restless  feet  and  agitated  ears. 
Pipes  were  next  produced  ;  tobacco  was 
cut  from  junks  and  the  pared  chips 
rubbed  to  a  suitable  fineness  between 
the  palms. 

The  shepherds,  leaning  against  the 
willow's  wrinkled  bole,  bragged  of  their 
dogs,  or  discussed  that  subject  which  in 
pastoral  communities  takes  precedence 
of  the  weather  —  sheep. 

The  talk  proceeded  to  runs,  thence  to 
their  owners,  and  finally  I  heard  my 
new  neighbor,  Mr.  Donald  Macpherson, 
mentioned.  He  had  acquired  his  run 
through  a  brother's  death,  and  was  re- 
ported among  the  shepherds  to  be  igno- 
rant of  even  the  rudiments  of  ovine 
knowledge.  I  gathered  from  their  con- 
versation that,  by  reason  of  this  very 
ignorance  he  was  likely  to  be  easily 
convinced  that  his  neighbors  were  bent 
on  "having  him."  "  Having,"  euphe- 
mistically expresses  such  advantages  as 
may  allowably,  in  pastoral  ethics,  be 
taken  of  a  "  new  hand." 

However,  there  was  other  work  to  do 
than  listen  to  shepherds'  chatter  ;  ashes 
were  knocked  out  of  pipes  and  the 
willow's  pleasant  shade  was  once  more 
changed  for  the  noonday  heat. 

The  weaners  had  to  be  driven  to  their 
new  paddock,  and  as  there  were  about 
two  thousand  in  the  flock  a  couple  of 
shepherds  were  sent  on  to  prevent 
them  spreading  too  widely  while  being 
couuted  out.  The  yard  gates  were  then 
thrown  open  and  the  sheep  spying  green 
grass  and  liberty  pressed  to  escape  ;  the 
counter,  as  each  hundred  passed,  sing- 
ing out  "  tally  "  to  the  "  tally  "  keeper, 
who  nicked  it  down  on  a  rail  or  stick, 
thus  losing  no  time. 

As  we  set  out  with  our  rather  trouble- 
some mob,  the  sharp-sensed  dogs  barked 
at  a  stranger  on  a  grey  horse.  He  was 
coming  down  the  clay  cutting  which 
in  our  district  represents  the  highroad 
of  that   royal  lady   whom  the  natives 
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term  Queen  te  Wiketoria.  Shortly  after, 
when  I  got  back  to  the  yards,  the 
stranger  had  arrived  and  was  with  the 
shepherds  inspecting  a  crushed  object 
which  had  been  lifted  from  the  drafting 
pens  to  the  larger  side  yards,  and  which 
I  guessed  was  a  smothered  sheep. 

It  was  our  new  neighbor,  as  Scottish 
as  his  name,  shrewd,  cold  outwardly 
lest  the  world  should  deem  he  had  a 
heart  and  work  on  it,  energetic  and 
"  dour."  He  had  graduated  in  the  true 
colonial  school  and  had  taken  honors 
as  ferryman,  bullock-puncher,  market- 
gardener,  splitter,  sawyer,  and  in  half- 
a-dozen  other  employments.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  bronzed  and 
grizzled,  yet  upright  and  stronger  than 
many  a  younger  man.  He  rode  an  up- 
standing grey  hack  and  was  followed  by 
two  collies,  pup  and  patriarch,  neither 
of  which  I  judged  to  be  of  much  use. 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Macpherson,"  I 
said.  "Will  you  ride  onto  the  house, 
or  will  you  wait  until  this  small  lot  is 
drafted  ?  "  I  pointed  to  an  odd  lot  of 
woolies,  strangers,  etc.  He  preferred 
to  wait.  I  glanced  then  at  the  dead 
sheep  more  closely.  It  happened,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  to  belong  to  Mac- 
pherson. "  Hullo,  your  sheep  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
taking  a  long  look  at  me,  "  my  sheep." 

There  were  still  in  the  yards  a  num- 
ber of  undocked  weaners  similar  to  the 
one  smothered.  I  turned  to  Scottie  — 
our  head  shepherd  —  and  said,  "Catch 
any  one  of  these  Mr.  Macpherson 
chooses  and  put  his  ear-mark  on  it,  he 
can  take  it  to-morrow  with  his  other 
sheep."  He  had  come  for  some  that 
had  got  through  a  broken  fence.  Mac- 
pherson nodded  assent,  and  with  char- 
acteristic deliberation  chose  one  —  not 
the  worst  either,  I  noticed.  However, 
I  was  justly  responsible  for  my  shep- 
herd's carelessness,  and  besides  was 
anxious  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
my  new  neighbor.  A  few  minutes  later 
we  rode  over  to  the  house,  and  a  swim 
in  the  cool  lake  was  a  pleasant  termina- 
tion to  a  hot  day's  work. 

After  dinner,  while  we  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  that  enjoyment 
which  only  hard  work  can  produce,  I 


was  glad  to  discover  that  my  companion 
was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  but  that 
as  he  was  tenacious  of  impressions 
once  received,  I  might  have  had  on 
very  small  grounds  an  exceedingly  for- 
midable person  to  deal  with. 

We  talked  at  first  on  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  sheep-farmers,  turnips,  lung- 
worm,  the  price  of  stock,  the  frozen 
meat  trade,  the  respective  merits  of 
steel  and  galvanized  wire.  I  discovered 
that  he  knew  on  these  entertaining  topics 
little  of  practical  knowledge.  His  theo- 
ries were  gathered  from  English  works 
on  stock  and  farming,  and  were  quite 
inapplicable  to  colonial  surroundings. 
He  was  more  at  home  speaking  of  his 
orchard  and  a  vineyard  he  had  just 
planted,  but  the  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
was  for  his  little  girl,  Tottie.  She  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  he  informed  me, 
and  was  about  to  go  to  school  for  the 
first  time  next  month.  He  described 
with  that  eloquence  that  comes  from  the 
heart,  how  dear  she  was  to  him,  how 
upon  his  return  she  would  come  run- 
ning to  meet  him,  and  all  her  lovable 
ways  and  words.  He  said  to  me,  "  You 
are  a  young  man,  and  will  be  thinking 
that  there  is  no  love  like  that  a  man 
bears  his  sweetheart,  but  take  an  old 
fellow's  word  for  it,  no  man  loves  his 
best  until  he  loves  a  child.  You  will 
be  coming  down  our  way  some  of  these 
days  and  we'll  show  you  our  little  girl." 
There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  then 
he  asked  rather  suddenly,  pointing  to  a 
photograph  of  the  girl  to  whom  I  was 
engaged,  "  That  will  be  your  sweet- 
heart's picture?  "  He  continued,  "  She's 
bonnie  and  good,  too,  I'm  sure  ;  my 
own  little  lass  has  just  got  these  very 
eyes."  We  bade  each  other  a  very 
friendly  good-night,  and  I  determined 
to  ride  over  some  Sunday  and  see  Tottie  ' 
before  she  went  to  school. 

Next  morning  Macpherson's  sheep 
were  run  into  the  yards  by  Scottie,  and 
after  an  early  breakfast  I  went  over  to 
see  him  safely  off.  My  overnight's 
doubt  of  the  value  of  my  friend's  dogs 
and  of  his  own  shepherd-craft  was  more 
than  realized  by  the  result.  Instead  of 
sending  away  his  "leading"  dog  —  the 
grey-muzzled    old    fellow  —  before   the 
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sheep  were  let  go,  he  opened  the  gates. 
The  sheep  —  mostly  wild  merino  weth- 
ers—  of  course  bolted  for  their  lives  ; 
then,  too  late,  he  started  his  old  dog 
who,  after  the  manner  of  his  race,  find- 
ing he  could  not  immediately  overtake 
the  sheep,  yelped  with  exasperation  and 
anxiety,  thereby  causing  them  to  run 
even  faster. 

The  pup,  half  broken,  could  not  be 
restrained,  but  followed  his  companion. 
Finally  Macpherson  galloped  off  also, 
the  whole  episode  being  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  grinning  shepherds  and  a  couple 
of  packmen  who  were  loading  up  their 
horses.  When  I  got  over  the  first  rise, 
however,  the  old  dog  had  got  them 
safely  and  the  pup  was  running  round 
him,  licking  his  chops  and  evidently 
congratulating  him  on  his  extraordinary 
aptitude.    • 

The  sheep  had  spread  to  graze  and 
were  all  there.  It  is,  as  perhaps  the 
world  in  general  may  not  know,  one  of 
the  most  gross  breaches  of  pastoral 
etiquette  to  offer  to  drive  another  man's 
mob  for  him.  Of  course,  therefore,  I 
could  not  volunteer  my  services  until 
Macpherson  himself  expressed  doubts 
of  his  capability  to  get  the  sheep  over 
our  ranges,  rough  with  fern  and  scrub. 

This  he  did,  however.  I  took  the 
sheep  in  hand,  and  after  a  troublesome 
drive  we  arrived  safely  at  the  boundary 
creek.  There  —  sheep  are  like  cats  in 
their  dislike  to  wet  their  feet  —  we  had 
enough  trouble  to  excuse  in  some  de- 
gree the  warmth  of  his  thanks.  He 
would  not  hear  either  of  my  not  going 
home  with  him  when  so  near.  We 
rode  on  therefore  on  excellent  terms 
with  each  other.  His  undisguised  ad- 
miration for  my  old  yellow  "leading" 
dog,  Spy,  and  Mac,  the  best  dog  ever 
I  had  —  let  me  sing  their  praises,  am 
not  I  also  a  man  and  a  shepherd  ?  — 
had  won  my  heart,  for  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  a  shepherd's  vanity  than 
praise  of  his  collies.  We  rode  for  a 
couple  of  hours  along  the  gravelly,  lime- 
stone creek  till  we  approached  the 
homestead.  There  the  dogs  set  up  their 
usual  clamorous  welcome.  Macpher- 
son's  house  stood  in  a  fertile  strath, 
through  which  the  pretty  stream  mean- 


dered in  long  bends.  From  the  veran- 
dah overlooking  the  small  garden,  bright 
with  flowers,  could  be  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  surf  in  heavy  weather  echoed  far  up 
among  the  green  hills.  Here  and  there 
weeping  willows  had  been  planted,  and 
their  leafy  tresses  trailed  to  the  very 
water's  edge.  Our  dogs,  preceding  us, 
splashed  across  the  broad,  pebbly  cross- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards  Tottie  her- 
self appeared  in  the  garden.  She  was 
looking  up  at  the  zigzag  track  by  which 
her  father  usually  came  home.  He 
cooe'd,  and  she  came  running  down  the 
gravel  path,  and  this  was  where  I  first 
saw  my  little  girl. 

I  do  not  know  that  she  was  beautiful, 
except  with  such  beauty  as  we  confer 
upon  those  we  love,  and  none  could 
long  know  Tottie  without  loving  her. 
She  was  rather  tall  for  her  age,  with  an 
upright,  lithe  little  figure.  She  had  on 
bronze-clocked  stockings,  and  I  think 
wore  a  white  frock,  cool  and  summery, 
with  ribbons  of  some  blossom  color, 
peach,  medlar,  or  almond.  My  com- 
panion, who  had  quite  forgotten  me  in 
his  greeting  to  his  little  daughter,  now 
introduced  me  as  his  last  night's  host, 
and  Tottie  gravely  welcomed  me  to 
Aranui.  That  evening  it  was  pretty  to 
see  the  old  man's  courtesy  to  his  child  ; 
he  was  evidently  wrapped  up  in  her, 
and  no  doubt  but  for  her  own  sweet 
disposition  she  would  have  been  utterly 
spoiled. 

The  previous  evening  her  father  had 
casually  mentioned  that  she  was  fond  of 
dominoes.  When  the  evening  meal 
was  over,  therefore,  I  proposed  to  her 
that  we  should  play.  She  assented,  and 
whilst  the  game  proceeded  I  gathered 
from  the  little  bush  maiden  how  she 
passed  her  days.  She  rode  up  and  down 
the  valley,  she  told  me,  sometimes  with 
her  father,  but  more  often  by  herself. 
An  observant  little  creature,  she  knew 
where  the  bush  birds  dwelt,  and  the 
habits  and  names  of  the  native  flowers. 
She  promised  to  show  me  the  round 
white  eggs  of  a  native  kingfisher  ;  a 
Maori  urchin  had  taken  the  nest  —  prob- 
ably a  second  one  —  from  a  hole  in 
the  river  bank  just  before  we  arrived. 
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During  the  evening  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  absence  in  her  of  that  egoism 
common  to  nearly  all  children.  I  re- 
member after  we  had  played  a  couple 
of  games,  unlike  a  child  preoccupied 
with  self,  she  inquired  if  I  would  not 
rather  talk  to  her  father,  and  evidently 
assuming  after  a  third  game  I  should 
be  merely  continuing  to  play  out  of 
complaisance,  she  gravely  put  away  her 
ivory  dominoes.  "Thank  you  very 
much  for  having  played  with  me,"  she 
said.  She  then  took  a  book  and  read 
quietly  till  the  clock  struck  half  past 
eight,  her  bedtime.  After  kissing  her 
father  she  put  up  a  rosy  little  mouth  to 
me  also,  and  I  felt  my  lips  once  more 
touched  by  a  child's. 

Next  morning  Macpherson  helped 
me  to  catch  my  pony  ;  he  said  at  part- 
ing, "  My  little  girl  likes  you  and  I  like 
you  ;  it  does  not  look  now  as  if  I  could 
ever  help  you,  I  hope  you  will  never 
need  it,  but  '  I  hae  seen  their  coggie 
fou.'  "•  He  quoted  Burns's  lines  with 
considerable  feeling.  "  If  ever  that 
day  comes,  which  God  forbid,  ask  for 
Donald  Macpherson."  We  shook  hands 
warmly.  I  kissed  Tottie,  who  pre- 
sented me  with  a  bunch  of  roses,  and 
rode  back  thinking  to  myself  how  often 
kind  hearts  lie  under  rough  speech  and 
rude  appearances. 

When  I  got  home  I  put  the  flowers 
into  a  tin,  meaning  to  keep  them  ;  our 
Chinese  cook,  however,  Ah  Lee,  a  prac- 
tical man  not  given  to  sentiment,  and 
short  of  these  useful  utensils,  threw 
them  out  next  morning. 

Our  run  was  being  broken  in  then,  the 
bush  felled,  the  swamps  drained,  and 
great  blocks  of  fern  country  crushed  by 
sheep.  Our  time  was  therefore  very 
fully  occupied,  and  what  society  we  saw 
on  the  place  was  of  the  roughest  kind. 
With  the  exception  of  theMacphersons, 
our  only  neighbors  were  two  young  fel- 
lows whom  I  had  known  at  home. 
They  were,  like  ourselves,  toilfully  occu- 
pied in  transforming  scrub,  swamp,  and 
fern  into  grass.  Sometimes  we  would 
all  ride  down  together  to  Aranui  on 
Sundays.  There,  what  I  had  feared 
had  to  some  degree  come  to  pass.  My 
old  friend  had  quarrelled  on  all  sorts  of 


petty  details  with  his  neighbors.  The 
splitters,  he  asseverated,  must  be  taking 
his  sheep,  they  had  six  fat  dogs  and 
nothing  to  feed  them  on  except  empty 
sardine  tins.  The  mailman  passing 
through  the  run  left  the  gates  open  or 
threw  them  off  their  hinges  ;  the  drov- 
ers, travelling  with  mobs  of  sheep,  took 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  grass.  In 
fact,  he  had  filled  his  life  with  petty 
angers  and  annoyances. 

As  Tottie  grew  older,  however,  a 
change  came  over  the  little  valley  by 
the  sea.  Gradually  neighbors  learned 
to  laugh  and  allow  something  for  the 
brusque  old  Scotsman.  A  few  words 
from  Tottie  subdued  the  recalcitrant 
mailman  ;  she  visited  the  splitters'  camp 
one  Sunday  and  discovered  that  their 
dogs  were  doing  good  service  in  keep- 
ing down  the  wild  pigs.  While  we  were 
there  two  of  the  men  came  in  with 
buckets  of  honey  taken  from  a  hollow 
rata-tree.  She  accepted  a  portion  of  the 
amber  comb,  and  afterwards,  in  some 
friendly  form  or  another,  returned  the 
gift,  and  there  was  peace  in  the  land. 
The  drovers,  if  they  still  allowed  their 
sheep  to  spread  too  widely,  at  any  rate 
learnt  to  control  their  tongues.  In 
such  ways  did  Tottie  bring  peace  and 
good-will  to  her  little  world.  Little  by 
little  all  we  young  fellows  learned  to 
meet  on  Sundays  at  Aranui,  and  though 
I  dare  say  at  the  time  we  did  not  fully 
realize  it,  yet  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
some  spray  of  scarlet  mistletoe  or  wreath 
of  clematis  to  Tottie  was  a  principal 
reason  for  our  appearance.  In  the 
afternoons  of  those  pleasant  days  we 
nearly  always  walked  down  to  the  cool 
seashore,  when  the  tide  was  out  along 
the  base  of  the  high  limestone  crags 
that  faced  the  ocean.  To  the  busy 
world  at  home,  where  men  live  fuller 
lives,  it  may  seem  strange,  yet  these 
strolls  along  the  beach,  where  the  shells 
looked  whiter  in  the  wet,  brown  sand, 
were  events  in  our  narrow  and  con- 
tracted lives.  There  was  no  ladies'  so- 
ciety in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
sweet,  refining  influence  of  this  little 
maiden  no  doubt  recalled  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  home.  Perhaps  in  part  we 
loved  Tottie  for  these  memories  which 
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she  awoke.  Beside  her  once  more  per- 
haps we  trod  the  heathery  uplands 
where  birches  grow  and  bog  myrtle 
scents  the  air,  or  strolled  in  dewy  En- 
glish lanes  where  nightingales  build  in 
the  tall  hedgerow  weeds,  and  black, 
sleek  cattle  chew  their  cud  among  deep 
anthered  grass. 

Our  last  Sunday  with  Tottie  I  remem- 
ber well.  It  was  in  August,  and  only 
down  by  the  sea  were  the  first  signs  of 
spring  visible.  The  thistles  were  still 
spread  winter-flat  on  the  damp  earth 
yet  unwarmed.  The  plumes  of  the  toii- 
toi  grass  were  wrinkled  and  pink,  the 
clematis  hung  out  no  white  flag  to 
spring.  Only  the  leafless  kowhai 
bloomed,  dull  yellow  in  the  sun.  Across 
the  firmament  white ,  fleecy  clouds  sailed 
lazily  ;  their  shadows  chased  each  other 
slowly  over  pine-green  bush  and  brighter 
grass  ;  one  or  two  earliest  lambs  bleated 
faintly  on  the  hillsides. 

We  sauntered  along  the  rocky  coast, 
where  only  a  narrow  riband  of  sand 
barred  sea  from  cliff.  We  lingered  long 
enjoying  the  calm  of  the  sea  and  the 
constant  ripple  of  the  tide,  and  only 
when  the  short  twilight  began  to  fall 
slowly  retraced  our  steps.  As  we 
neared  home,  passing  the  laurel  hedge, 
a  brown  bird  glided  out  with  the  silence 
that  seeks  to  conceal,  and  Tottie,  ever 
observant,  cried,  "  Oh,  I  am  sure  its 
nest  is  here."  We  searched  accord- 
ingly, and  found  it  ;  it  was  that  of  an 
English  thrush,  and  greatly  to  Tottie 's 
joy  contained  three  blue  eggs,  dotted 
with  jet  at  the  thicker  end.  She  asked 
me  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
eggs  would  hatch.  I  told  her,  and  she 
replied,  "  Ah,  that  will  be  when  I  come 
back."  She  was  going  on  a  short  visit 
to  Auckland. 

None  of  us  ever  saw  our  little  friend 
again.  About  ten  days  afterwards  my 
partner  and  myself,  riding  through  the 
run,  met  young  Eitzgerald  coming 
down  the  long  cutting.  It  was  mail  day , 
so  we  sung  out  the  native  welcome, 
"  Haere  Mai,  Haere  Mai,"  and  cantered 
forward  to  meet  him.  Before  we  got 
up,  however,  we  felt  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  his  face  but  too  vividly 
expressed    bad    news.       '« Good    God, 


Fitz,  what  is  it  ?  "  we  cried  together. 
"  Tottie  "  was  all  he  could  say.  "  Tot- 
tie !  "  we  exclaimed  incredulously.  "  Is 
she  ill  ? "  He  could  not  form  his 
words  ;  the  tears  that  come  so  painfully 
to  a  man  rolled  down  his  sun-browned 
face.  It  was  a  deeper  grief  than  hope 
allows.  Our  little  girl  had  died  in 
Auckland.  We  should  never  again  see 
her  bright  little  face,  or  hear  her  gentle 
voice.  As  we  rode  slowly  homewards 
we  heard  what  little  Eitzgerald  had  to 
tell  us.  In  town  he  had  met  the  old 
man,  who  had  wrung  his  hand  and 
asked  him  to  let  us  know.  The  funeral 
was  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock.  The 
bar  at  the  river  mouth  had  fortunately 
been  open  and  the  tug  had  been  able  to 
come  in  with  the  coffin,  which  had  been 
brought  down  from  Auckland.  Every 
one  had  been  most  kind  ;  the  natives 
had  offered  their  assistance  to  carry  it 
had  the  bar  been  blocked.  Such  sym- 
pathy as  man  can  give  to  man  had  been 
afforded.  Next  day  we  all  rode  down 
from  the  run,  curiously,  perhaps, 
dressed  for  a  funeral,  but  with  heavier 
hearts,  I  dare  say,  than  black  coats 
often  hide. 

The  old  man  met  us  at  the  crossing 
by  the  willow-trees  ;  we  shook  hands 
silently  with  him.  He  led  us  into  the 
little  sitting-room  which  had  so  often 
been  brightened  by  the  presence  of  our 
little  girl.  The  coffin  lay  on  the  table, 
and  beside  it  was  a  pair  of  worsted 
socks  and  half-finished  carpet  slippers, 
last  evidences  of  Tottie 's  loving  thought- 
fulness.  He  pointed  to  them.  ' '  She 
was  making  them  for  my  birthday.  I 
shall  never  wear  them  now,  I  shall 
never  wear  them  now." 

Speaking  a  few  words  at  a  time,  he 
told  us  she  had  died  very  suddenly  from 
some  illness  incidental  to  her  age.  He 
had  hardly  arrived  in  time  to  say  more 
than  good-bye.  He  told  us  how,  think- 
ing of  other's  feelings  to  the  very  end, 
she  had  expressed  sorrow  for  the  trouble 
she  gave,  and  lastly,  when  her  voice 
failed,  smiled  her  thanks.  Not  very  far 
from  the  sea,  close  by  a  clump  of  native 
bush,  her  grave  had  been  prepared. 
Walking  slowly  we  carried  the  coffin 
along  the  winding  track  ;  we  passed  the 
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laurels  where  the  thrush  had  built,  and 
recalling  Tottie's  words,  "  Ah,  that  will 
be  when  I  come  back,"  I  raised  the 
leafy  screen  ;  the  nest  was  gone,  only 
some  broken  shells  remained  upon  the 
ground.  Little  had  changed  in  the  fort- 
night since  last  we  had  been  there,  and 
every  step  recalled  the  happier  past. 
Only  a  fuller  spring  had  come  ;  the 
golden  dandelions  bloomed  on  hollow 
slender  stalks,  the  rye-grass  gleamed, 
and  the  thistles,  no  longer  flat,  shot 
forth  their  prickly  spikes.  The  air  was 
sweet  with  the  bush  flowers'  scent,  birds 
sang,  and  multitudes  of  lambs  were 
bleating  to  each  other  across  the  narrow 
valley.  On  such  a  day,  so  calm  that 
we  could  hear  from  the  sea  the  wash 
and  bubble-break  of  lapping  ebb  and 
flow,  we  buried  her. 

As  the  earth  was  reverently  filled  in, 
the  beautiful  service  for  the  dead 
blended  in  our  ears  with  the  sounds  of 
May,  of  young  life  and  happy  growth. 

Over  the  lonely  grave  is  erected  a 
marble  cross.  It  is  fenced  off  from  the 
intruding  cattle  with  strong,  rough  rails. 
The  few  words  graved  thereon  were 
chosen  by  her  father. 

MAKY  MACPHERSON, 

AGED  THIRTEEN   YEARS  AND  THREE  MONTHS. 

ERECTED   BY  HER  FRIENDS   AT 

RASGIORA  AND   RUANUI. 

The  months  slipped  by  and  grew  to 
years.  Man  in  this  brief  span  hastens 
to  forget  his  griefs  —  and  very  soon  we 
ceased  to  speak  of  Tottie,  but  some- 
times, even  yet,  curiously  intruding 
amid  thoughts  of  pleasure,  ambition, 
and  business,  with  the  scent  of  the  ran- 
fjiora's  bloom  or  the  sound  of  soft  sea 
music  through  the  leafy  trees,  come 
back  to  me  Tottie's  bright  face  and  gen- 
tle voice.  At  such  moments,  in  spite  of 
the  mist  in  my  eyes,  a  child  of  the  fancy 
rises  before  my  sight,  and  I  see  in  un- 
changeable beauty  and  youth  the  little 
bush  maiden  again. 
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The  little  library,  consisting  of  some 
twentv  volumes,  in  which  the  Palestine 


Pilgrims'  Text  Society  has  revived  the 
memory  of  nearly  as  many  long-forgot- 
ten pilgrims,  is  now  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Felix 
Fabri,  who  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  an  English  form.  The  translation  is 
by  Mr.  Aubrey  Stewart,  and  the  society 
may  be  congratulated  on  securing  a 
scholar  at  once  so  able  and  so  conscien- 
tious. As  for  the  pilgrimage  itself,  this 
traveller  is  the  prince  of  pilgrims.  He 
is  the  Boswell  of  his  own  pilgrimage  ; 
he  omits  nothing  ;  he  feels  instinctively 
that  he  is  writing  for  a  time  which  will 
rejoice  over  the  light  which  he  throws 
into  the  daily  life  and  talk  and  manners 
of  his  own  time.  Even  Erasmus  is  not 
more  valuable  to  the  student  of  the 
fifteenth  century  than  Felix  Fabri.  Un- 
fortunately, the  book  is  issued  only  to 
subscribers  of  a  very  small  society.  No 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  we  be- 
lieve, are  on  the  rolls  of  membership. 
Perhaps  some  way  may,  at  some  time, 
be  found  of  making  these  books  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  public.  They  are  all 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  student,  and 
most  of  them  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Felix 
Fabri,  whether  to  the  student  or  the 
general  reader,  is  certainly  that  portion 
of  his  narrative  in  which  he  describes, 
with  the  greatest  possible  attention  to 
detail,  the  personally  conducted  service 
of  pilgrimage  which  was  established 
and  was  running  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury between  Venice  and  the  Holy 
Land.  This  service,  like  that  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cook,  was  a  private 
venture.  There  were  many,  however, 
who  embarked  in  the  business.  Every 
man  possessed,  to  begin  with,  a  galley, 
the  acquisition  of  which,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently perceived,  involved  the  invest- 
ment of  very  considerable  capital,  some 
of  which  was  doubtless  provided  by  the 
merchants  of  Ye  nice,  joint-venturers  in 
the  enterprise.  "No  one,"  says  the 
pilgrim,  "is  appointed  captain  of  a 
galley,  especially  of  one  which  carries 
pilgrim  knights,  unless  he  is  noble, 
powerful,  rich,  wise,  and  honorable." 
Before  embarking  the  pilgrims  of  this 
company  which  was  noble  and  knightly 
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drew  up  an  agreement  of  twenty  arti- 
cles, which  were  signed  by  the  captain. 
This  was  a  large  company,  for  whom 
special  provision  was  doubtless  made  ; 
an  ordinary  pilgrim  probably  paid  so 
much  and  went  on  board  without  fur- 
ther bargaining.  The  captain,  in  these 
articles,  agreed,  among  other  things,  to 
take  the  party  from  Venice  to  Joppa 
and  back  again  ;  to  provide  his  ship 
with  experienced  mariners  and  with 
arms  for  defence  against  pirates  and 
enemies  ;  to  furnish  good  and  plentiful 
food  and  wine  ;  to  protect  them  against 
the  violence  of  the  galley-slaves  —  a 
significant  clause  ;  not  to  hurry  them 
through  the  Holy  Land  ;  to  allow  a 
place  for  the  pilgrims'  cook  on  board  ; 
with  other  curious  and  necessary 
clauses.  The  payment  for  each  pil- 
grim, including  all  charges,  with  dues, 
money  for  safe -conducts,  and  the  "  great 
fees,"  was  to  be  forty  ducats  the  return 
ticket  —  but  the  ducats  were  to  be  "of 
the  kind  called  de  Zecha,  that  is,  newly 
minted." 

On  board  the  galley  the  ship's  crew 
consisted  of  :  (1)  The  captain  —  the 
noble,  honorable,  and  wise  person  above 
mentioned.  (2)  "  Certain  wise  and 
tried  friends  of  the  captain ,  with  whom 
he  takes  counsel,  and  to  whom  he  tells 
his  secret  thoughts" — this  passage 
smacks  of  the  landsman.  Where  could 
any  captain  find  wise  and  tried  friends 
who  would  so  kindly  accompany  him 
only  in  order  to  hear  his  secret 
thoughts  ?  (3)  The  master-at-arms, 
who  had  charge  of  the  armament  and 
was  experienced  in  naval  warfare. 
(4)  The  steward,  who  provided  the  food 
and  wine,  managed  cellar  and  kitchen, 
and  was  consequently  hated  on  board 
the  ship.  (5)  The  "  caliph,"  who  was 
the  master,  to  compare  him  with  an 
officer  no  longer  existing.  He  looked 
after  the  sailing,  trimmed  the  cargo,  and 
repaired  damages.  (6)  The  "pirate" 
—  Felix  says  he  supposes  that  "pilot" 
is  meant  —  whose  duty  was  to  steer  the 
ship.  (7)  The  "  cometa,"  who  was  the 
lieutenant  —  everybody  "  feared  him  as 
they  would  the  devil,"  because  he  laid 
about  him  with  sticks,  ropes' -ends,  and 
fists.    These  were  the  principal  officers. 


Under  these  were  :  "  Certain  cunning 
men"  under  the  pilot,  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  who  looked  after  the  wind 
and  the  weather.  In  the  "castle," 
where  was  the  rudder  and  the  steerage , 
there  was  a  compass,  with  a  light  which 
burned  all  the  night  through  ;  and, 
while  the  man  at  the  wheel  steered,  one 
of  these  cunning  men  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  compass,  and  between  them  they 
kept  up  continually  a  chant,  "  or  sweet 
song,"  in  praise  of  the  saints.  And  this 
song  was  a  marvellous  comfort  to  the 
passengers  below,  for  while  it  continued 
they  knew  that  all  was  going  well.  Un- 
der the  lieutenant  was  the  "baron,"  or 
bo's'n,  who  did  the  whistling  and 
assisted  the  lieutenant  with  the  ropes' - 
end.  Under  him  was  another  called  the 
"  sub-parono."  In  the  "  baron's  "  crew 
were  nine  men  called  "compani,"  who 
weighed  anchor,  furled  sails,  ran  about 
the  rigging,  and  handled  the  ropes  ; 
there  was  also  a  company  of  "  old  and 
respectable  "  men,  who  sang  while  the 
work  was  going  on.  This  is  interest- 
ing ;  the  men  did  not,  therefore,  do 
their  own  singing  ;  they  hauled  while 
the  old  and  respectable  men  sang.  Low- 
est of  all  were  the  galley-slaves.  "  I 
have  never,"  says  the  pilgrim,  "seen 
beasts  of  burden  so  cruelly  beaten  as 
they  are.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
the  bought  slaves  of  the  captain ,  or  else 
they  are  men  of  low  station,  or  pris- 
oners, or  men  who  have  run  away,  or 
exiles.  "Whenever  there  is  any  fear  of 
their  making  their  escape,  they  are  se- 
cured to  their  benches  by  chains.  .  .  . 
They  are  so  accustomed  to  their  misery 
that  they  work  feebly  and  to  no  purpose 
unless  some  one  stands  over  them  and 
beats  them  like  asses  and  curses  them. 
They  are  fed  most  wretchedly  and 
always  sleep  on  the  boards  of  their  row- 
ing benches.  ...  In  general  they  are 
thieves  and  spare  nothing  they  can 
find  ;  for  which  they  are  often  most 
cruelly  tortured.  When  they  are  not  at 
work  they  sit  and  play  at  cards  and  dice 
for  gold  and  silver  with  execrable  oaths 
and  blasphemies.  I  have  never  heard 
such  terrible  swearing  as  on  board." 
Some  of  them,  he  goes  on  to  say,  were 
respectable  merchants,   who  subjected 
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themselves  to  this  servitude  in  order 
to  carry  on  trade  in  harbors.  Some 
came  on  board  as  tailors,  shoemakers, 
washermen,  and  carried  on  their  trade 
for  the  passengers  in  the  intervals  of 
work.  All  the  galley-slaves,  the  pil- 
grim tells  us,  whether  slaves  or  not, 
were  permitted  to  trade  ;  they  carried 
their  wares  under  the  bench,  and  when 
they  came  to  port  they  were  allowed  to 
go  ashore  in  order  to  sell  what  they 
could.  A  crafty  provision,  this,  which 
prevented  despair.  In  addition  to  this 
company  there  were  also  on  board  three 
or  four  apprentices  ;  cannoneers  ;  trum- 
peters who  sounded  before  dawn  and  in 
the  morning ;  painters  and  swabbers  ; 
the  "captain  of  the  prow,"  with  his 
crew  ;  barbers — who  were  also  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  ;  the  clerk  and  pay- 
master—  "who  is  hated  by  every  one 
alike  ; "  and  those  useful  officers,  the 
torturers,  who  exercised  their  pleasing 
and  beautiful  art  upon  the  galley-slaves 
by  the  captain's  orders. 

As  for  the  ship  itself,  it  was  thirty- 
three  cubits  —  "a  cubit  is  as  far  as  a 
man  can  reach  with  both  arms  stretched 
out,"  say  five  feet  six  —  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  and  the  breadth 
thirty-eight  feet,  or  nearly  one-fifth  the 
length.  The  height  of  the  single  mast 
was  one  hundred  feet.  The  stern  was 
much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ship, 
and  contained  three  stories.  The  high- 
est contained  the  steerage  with  the  com- 
pass, the  middle  chamber  was  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  the  lowest  was  the 
ladies'  sleeping  cabin.  This  charming 
place  received  no  light  except  from  the 
hatchway  in  the  floor  of  the  cabin 
above.  The  poop  contained  also  the 
cook's  galley,  and  the  stable  for  the  ani- 
mals waiting  their  turn  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. There  were  sixty  benches  for 
the  rowers,  three  men  for  every  oar,  so 
that  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
galley-slaves  were  required  for  the  ship. 
Beside  the  mast  was  an  open  deck  where 
men  could  assemble  and  talk  ;  between 
the  benches  on  either  side  was  a  space 
filled  up  with  the  ship's  cargo  in  chests, 
and  over  the  chests  ran  a  gangway  for 
the  officers  of  the  ship.  The  cabin, 
which  extended  all  along  the  ship  from 


the  poop  to  the  fo'k'sle,  was  reached 
by  four  hatchways  and  had  no  other 
light  or  ventilation.  The  passengers 
had  their  berths  in  this  cabin,  lying  side 
by  side,  with  no  space  between,  their 
heads  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  cabin  were  stowed  the 
trunks  and  baggage  of  the  passengers. 
The  hold  of  the  ship  was  filled  with 
sand  up  to  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  There 
were  only  two  sails,  the  mainsail  and 
the  smaller  sail  in  the  bows  —  it  is  not 
stated  how  this  sail  is  rigged.  The 
ship,  therefore,  as  big  as  that  in  which 
Captain  Cook  went  round  the  world, 
carried  a  crew  of  at  least  sixty  or  sev- 
enty men,  counting  the  "  landsmen," 
cooks,  barbers,  carpenters,  astrologers, 
trumpeters,  and  torturers,  together  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  galley-slaves, 
supposing  that  there  were  only  just 
enough  to  man  the  oars. 

As  regards  the  daily  life  on  board. 
There  were  three  daily  services.  First 
at  daybreak,  when  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  was  hung  out  at  the  castle,  and 
at  the  signal  of  a  whistle  every  one 
on  board  knelt  and  offered  what  prayers 
he  pleased.  Next,  at  eight  o'clock, 
there  was  said  mass  on  deck  beside  the 
mast,  but  a  "dry"  mass  without  the 
host.  Fourteen  excellent  reasons  for 
this  omission  are  given  by  the  worthy 
Felix.  Again  at  sunset  the  crew  and 
passengers  assembled  and  sang  a  Salve 
Begina  with  special  litanies  in  times  of 
peril.  This  done,  the  pilgrims  all  went 
below  for  the  night.  When  they  were 
gone  the  clerk  of  the  galley  stood  on  the 
gangway  and  chanted  "in  the  common 
Italian  tongue  "  a  litany,  in  which  the 
crew  and  the  galley-slaves  joined,  all  on 
their  knees.  After  this  every  man  said 
a  Pater  Foster  and  an  Ave  Maria  for 
the  "parents  of  St.  Julian."  The  rea- 
son of  this  custom  Felix  Fabri  could 
not  ascertain.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  this  is  the  explanation. 
St.  Julian  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  parents  by  misapprehension.  They 
were  taken  unawares.  Thus  it  was 
supposed  that  they  would  have  to  go  to 
Purgatory  for  a  time ,  not  having  had  op- 
portunity to  repent.  Now  St.  Julian  is 
the  patron  saint  of  travellers.    There- 
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fore  what  better  could  sailors  do  than 
say  as  many  Aves  and  Pater  Nosters  as 
they  could  for  the  souls  of  his  unhappily 
immolated  parents,  and  thereby  sooner 
free  them  from  Purgatory?  In  spite  of 
these  services,  those  who  went  on  pil- 
grimage, together  with  the  sailors  and 
slaves,  led  the  most  deplorable  life  pos- 
sible, committing  all  the  sins  every  day 
which  are  possible  with  the  limited  re- 
sources of  a  ship  ;  above  all,  the}'  gam- 
bled and  blasphemed  —  never  had  this 
worthy  Teuton  known  what  blasphemy 
might  mean  until  he  heard  the  language 
of  the  galley-slaves.  As  for  the  food, 
the  pilgrims  began  the  day  cheerfully 
with  a  cup  of  good  Malvoisie  ;  they  had 
two  meals  in  the  day,  dinner  and  sup- 
per ;  every  meal  began  with  a  cup  of 
wine  ;  then  came  a  salad  of  lettuce  with 
oil ;  after  the  salad  "  mutton,  and  a 
pudding,  a  mess  of  meal,  or  of  bruised 
wheat  or  barley,  or  panada,  and  then 
cheese."  On  fast  days  they  had  cer- 
tain little  fish  called  zebelini,  or  a  cake 
made  of  eggs  and  a  pudding.  If  there 
was  no  fresh  bread,  biscuits  were  served. 
Lords  and  knights  would  not  eat  the 
food  provided  for  the  pilgrims.  They 
brought  on  board  their  own  cooks,  and 
their  own  food,  and  tossed  their  rations 
to  the  galley-slaves.  The  pilgrims  had 
at  dinner  and  supper  as  much  wine  as 
they  chose  to  call  for  from  the  captain's 
cellar  ;  those  who  drank  at  other  times 
bought  wine  of  the  galley-slaves.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  passengers  behaved 
exactly  as  they  do  now  —  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  weather  was  fine  they  lay 
about  singing,  playing,  gambling,  and 
''swopping  lies."  The  last  harmless 
amusement  Felix,  who  had  probably 
never  written  a  novel,  unkindly  calls 
perjury.  They  also,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, quarrelled  in  their  cups.  The 
worst  part  of  the  otherwise  most  en- 
joyable time  was  at  night.  To  read  of 
the  night  makes  one  shudder.  The 
place  was  without  ventilation  save  for 
the  hatchways  ;  the  berths  were  close 
to  each  other ;  fleas,  mice,  and  rats 
swarmed,  with  other  vermin  —  espe- 
cially a  soft,  white,  malodorous  maggot, 
which  fell  on  the  sleeper's  face,  is 
affectionately  remembered  ;  the  bilge- 


water,  which  they  were  always  pump- 
ing, stank  abominably  —  one  need  not 
go  on. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  being  the  first 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  ship  set  sail. 
On  the  5th  day  of  July  the  pilgrims 
landed  at  Jaffa.  It  therefore  took  thirty- 
five  days  to  sail  from  Venice  to  Jaffa. 
With  what  ceremonies  the  ship  com- 
menced her  voyage  ;  what  course  she 
followed  ;  at  what  ports  she  touched  ; 
what  holy  relics  were  visited  by  the  pil- 
grims at  those  ports  ;  how  the  mediaeval 
Cook,  whose  name  was  Messer  Peter 
de  Lundo,  personally  conducted  his 
party  ;  and  what  marvels  were  seen  in 
the  Holy  Land  itself  may  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  this  book  by  any  one  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  copy. 


From  The  Speaker. 
MT  TENNYSON. 

You  ask  me,  my  dear ,  why  I,  a 

middle-aged  business  man,  with,  as  you 
phrase  it,  "  more  than  enough  to  do  on 
my  own  account,"  should  have  travelled 
two  hundred  miles  and  given  up  a  day 
and  a  half  of  precious  time  merely  in 
order  to  witness  the  poet's  funeral. 
You  could  have  understood  it,  you  de- 
clare, if  I  had  been  young  and  enthusi- 
astic, or  in  love,  or  even  a  bit  of  a  poet 
myself ;  but,  middle-aged,  practical, 
immersed  in  work,  grey-headed,  and  (I 
must  admit  it)  inclined  to  stoutness,  I 
am  a  puzzle  to  you  which  you  cannot 
unriddle.  And  yet  not  quite  so  much 
of  a  puzzle,  I  imagine,  as  you  suppose. 
I  am  only  one  of  an  immense  number 
of  men  and  women,  within  these  islands 
and  elsewhere  under  the  English  flag, 
to  whom  the  man  whose  funeral  I  have 
just  been  witnessing  was  something 
more  than  any  other  man  we  had  ever 
known,  something  more  than  any  other 
friend  we  have  ever  possessed.  I  saw  a 
great  many  middle-aged  or  elderly  men 
in  the  Abbey  to-day,  looking  just  as 
prosaic  as  I  do,  and  I  knew  that  in  a 
thousand  breasts  precisely  the  same 
feelings  as  those  which  moved  me  were 
stirring.  One  beside  me  sat  reading, 
before  the  service,  a  tattered  old  copy 
of  "In  Memoriam,"  and  he  read  it  as 
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though  it  were  the  Bible  itself.  There 
was  a  time  —  it  was  when  the  first  an- 
them was  being  sung  —  when  everything 
around  me  was  blurred  and  indistinct, 
and  at  that  moment  I  verily  believe 
there  was  not  a  man  of  my  age  in  the 
Abbey  who  did  not  find  his  own  vision 
dimmed.  A  novel  experience,  I  dare 
say,  to  many.  But  perhaps  the  strangest 
thing  waSpthat  it  was  we  middle-aged 
folk  who  seemed  to  be  moved  most 
deeply.  I  heard  a  young  man  not  far 
from  where  I  stood  muttering  some 
word  which  was  hardly  one  of  reverence 
for  the  dead.  There  was  no  man  of 
fifty  or  upwards  in  the  glorious  church 
whose  lips  could  have  fashioned  such  a 
word  at  that  moment.  May  I  then  act 
as  your  foolometer  on  this  occasion,  and 
tell  you  what  we  men  (and  women)  of 
middle  age,  plain,  matter-of-fact  people 
most  of  us,  were  thinking  of,  and  why 
we  felt  so  keenly  when  Tennyson  passed 
from  us  to  his  grave? 

Three  dead  men  have  I  loved,  and  thou  art 
last  of  the  three. 

These  were  the  words  I  found  ringing 
through  my  brain  as  I  stood  waiting  for 
admission  to  the  Abbey  this  morning. 
I  remembered  the  Christmas  day  of 
1863,  and  my  brother  coming  into  the 
big  room  which  looked  across  the  bleak 
northern  moorland  to  the  sea,  and  say- 
ing the  quiet  words  which  meant  so 
much  to  one  in  those  days,  "  Thackeray 
is  dead  !  "  It  was  the  first  real  sorrow 
death  had  brought  into  my  life.  True, 
I  hardly  knew  him.  Once  or  twice  let- 
ters had  passed  between  us  ;  several 
times  I  heard  him  lecture  ;  once  I  had 
shaken  hands  with  him.  That  was  all. 
And  yet  I  knew  that  something  had 
gone  away  that  could  never  be  replaced. 
I  had  lost  my  friend,  my  ideal  man, 
who  painted  for  me  that  London  life 
which  as  yet  I  scarcely  knew,  save  in 
my  dreams,  and  who  had  introduced  me 
to  a  host  of  friends,  whose  names  I  fear 
are  more  familiar  to  me  even  now  than 
they  are  to  the  younger  generation.  It 
was  terrible  to  think  that  Thackeray 
was  dead  ;  that  there  would  be  no  more 
delightful  hours  with  the  yellow-backed 
"numbers,"  that  never  again  would  a 


Roundabout  Paper  amuse,  delight,  and 
touch  one  ;  that  I  could  never  hope  to 
advance  further  in  the  friendship  which 
had  just  begun  with  the  man  I  loved 
and  adored.  Something  had  gone  out 
of  my  life  ;  and  it  left  a  blank  which 
seems  almost  as  new  and  strange  to-day 
as  it  was  nine-and-twenty  years  ago. 
And  then  came  the  hot  June  day,  not 
seven  years  later,  when  the  telegraph 
flashed  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  the 
word  that  Dickens  was  dying  at  Gads- 
hill,  and  followed  up  the  first  awful 
warning  with  the  announcement  that 
the  end  had  come.  He,  too,  I  was 
honored  to  call,  in  a  small  way,  my 
friend.  I  had  seen  him,  spoken  to  him, 
corresponded  with  him  ;  had  even  once 
been  privileged  to  do  him  a  service. 
But  [it  was  not  so  much  the  personal 
friend  as  the  King  of  Hearts,  the  man 
who  made  us  of  the  older  generation 
laugh  and  cry  at  his  will ;  who  had 
tickled  us  with  the  "  Pickwick  Papers," 
stormed  our  affections  with  "David 
Copperfield,"  and  brought  the  unbidden 
tears  to  our  eyes  by  the  "  Christmas 
Carol,"  who  was  gone  ;  and  it  was  with 
an  awful  sense  of  loss  that  one  reflected 
upon  what  the  world  must  be  withou1- 
Charles  Dickens. 

I  imagine  that  there  was  more  of 
newspaper  reclame,  probably  more  of 
popular  display  at  the  death  of  Dickens 
than  has  been  shown  this  week  over 
the  death  of  Tennyson.  Dickens  had 
touched  the  soul  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  he  being  a  simple  and  emo- 
tional creature  who  never  conceals  his 
feelings  from  his  fellows,  made  no 
secret  of  his  grief  ;  so  that  in  the  end 
it  was  almost  as  widespread  as  a  music- 
hall  chorus  which  has  "caught  on." 
But  even  then  the  emotion  was  not  vul- 
garized, and  we  went  away  from  the 
Abbey  after  looking  into  the  story- 
teller's open  grave  —  ah,  it  seems  but 
yesterday  I  —  with  a  great  sadness  in 
our  hearts  and  a  sense  of  loss  hardly 
less  acute  than  that  which  we  had  felt 
when  Thackeray  died.  Strange  that 
to-day,  when  I  passed  through  the 
Abbey  cloisters,  I  saw  the  daughter  of 
Thackeray  and  the  son  of  Dickens  come 
on  the  same  mission  as  myself. 
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Three  dead  men  have  I  loved,  and  thou  art 
last  of  the  three. 
All  that  one  had  felt  when  the  two 
great  prose  writers  died  one  felt  again 
to-day  —  all  and  something  more  ;  and 
perhaps  if,  in  the  character  of  mere 
foolometer,  I  try  to  tell  it  to  you,  I  can 
explain  the  riddle  which  now  puzzles 
you.  Tennyson  has  been  my  friend 
and  companion  these  forty  years  —  my 
friend  and  companion  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  has  been  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  thousands  of  other  men,  for 
my  personal  knowledge  of  him  was 
hardly  greater  than  that  which  I  had  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  As  I  look 
back  on  those  forty  years  of  work  and 
endurance,  I  see  hardly  an  episode  or 
an  hour  in  which  this  man,  on  whose 
coffin  I  looked  to-day,  was  not  with  me 
—  a  friend,  a  teacher,  and  a  guide.  In 
what  varied  moods  he  has  found  me 
during  these  years  of  pilgrimage,  and 
how  fully  he  has  responded  to  each  ! 
When  first  I  came  by  the  great  railway 
from  the  north  to  London,  it  was  the 
lines  in  "  Locksley  Hall "  which  sprang 
to  my  lips  as  I  leaned  from  the  carriage 
window  to  catch  the  earliest  reflection 
of  the  lights  of  the  wonderful  city  in  the 
evening  sky.  It  was  "Maud"  and 
"  Enoch  Arden  "  on  which  I  fed  myself 
when  the  moment  of  romance  came  to 
me,  as  it  does  to  all  of  us  once  at  least ; 
and  the  chord  of  self,  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  Love,  "passed  in  music  out 
of  sight."  It  was  in  the  "Princess" 
that  I  found  the  picture  of  the  ideal 
woman  I  had  sought  for  and  won  at 
last.  And  then  came  the  long  evenings 
of  happy  married  lovers,  when  the 
same  volume  had  two  readers  instead 
of  one,  and  we  went  together  hand  in 
hand  through  the  flowery  paths  by 
which  our  poet  led  us.  In  my  heart  I 
thanked  him  for  those  far-off  hours  of  a 
joy  almost  divine,  when  I  stood  in  the 
Abbey  to-day. 

But  it  was  later  —  a  few  brief  months 
later  —  when  the  poet  came  to  me  in 
another  guise,  and  stretched  forth  his 
hand  as  a  brother,  and  held  me  up,  and 
made  me- face  the  world  again  —  the 
world  from  which  all  the  light  had  clean 
gone  out,  and  where  I  stood  alone  with 


the  broken  fragments  of  my  life  scat- 
tered at  my  feet.  I  had  read  "  In  Me- 
moriam"  before  ;  I  have  read  it  many 
times  since  ;  but  it  is  only  when  one 
reads  it  by  the  hearth  that  has  suddenly 
become  cold,  in  presence  of  the  empty 
chair,  the  empty  bed,  that  its  inner 
meaning  is  borne  in  upon  the  soul.  Oh, 
my  dead  poet,  it  was  yo;  you  more 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  meco  wh0  neid. 
me  up,  kept  me  from  making  shipwreck 
of  my  poor,  shattered  life,  in  those  days 
when  I  sat  beneath  the  shadow,  "with 
none  living  of  my  own  household  save 
a  motherless  babe  ;  "  and  to-day,  as  I 
stand  beside  your  grave,  there  are  those 
who  wonder  that  I  should  be  here,  to 
show  something  of  what  you  have  been 
to  me  through  life  !  All  I  can  never 
show,  nor  can  any  other  in  this  vast, 
crowded  minster.  Yet  thousands  of  us 
here  owe  to  you  something  of  the  debt 
which  I  owe,  and  to  thousands  more 
yours  has  been  the  hand  which  has  un- 
locked for  them  the  treasures  of  Mother 
Nature,  yours  the  eye  that  has  seen  and 
made  them  see  with  you  the  secret  of 
the  "flower  in  the  crannied  wall,"  the 
mystery  of  the  springtide,  the  magic  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  glory  of  the  stars. 

"We  are  old-fashioned.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  higher  criticism.  We 
are  worshipping  at  an  empty  shrine  ; 
before  a  figure  clad  in  tinsel  robes. 
Our  younger  brothers  laugh  our  creed  to 
scorn,  and  pour  contempt  upon  us  for 
holding  it.  They  have  new  stars,  new 
and  greater  poets  of  their  own.  We 
are  an  old  and  outworn  generation. 
The  mark  of  the  fogey  is  over  us  all,  and 
our  very  presence  here  at  the  grave  of 
Tennyson  is  the  best  proof  that  we  are 

—  what  we  are.    Be  it  so,  my  dear . 

I  yield  to  your  superior  knowledge, 
and  admit  that  your  keener  and  younger 
eye  may  see  somewhat  further  than 
mine  does.  But  at  least  listen  to  what 
I  have  said,  and  understand,  if  you  can, 
something  of  what  this  dead  man  is  and 
has  been  to  us  of  the  older  generation. 
For  me,  after  to-day,  whenever  I  come 
within  these  walls  — 

One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  looked  with  human  eyes. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
[OCTOBER  12th,  1892.] 

Go  forth,  oh  noble  soul  and  great, 
The  sea  is  still,  the  sky  is  low, 
As  if  'twere  but  a  step  to  go 

Where  all  good  angels  wait. 

The  moon  has  risen  more  light  than  day, 
The  wind  is  hushed  and  storms  are  far, 
There  is  no  moaning  on  the  bar, 

Go  forth  upon  thy  glorious  way. 

And  as  thou  hast  desired,  arise 

To  unknown  realms,  to  higher  place, 
Meeting  thy  Pilot  face  to  face, 

Under  the  tranquil-gleaming  skies. 

No  other  words  than  these,  thine  own, 
Rise  to  each  heart,  all  accents  swell, 
There  is  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

But  welcome,  honor,  joy,  renown. 

And  whatsoever  wreath  may  bloom, 
And  whatsoever  laurel  twine, 
Great  poet !  knowing  it  is  thine, 

We  watch  in  awe,  but  not  in  gloom. 

A  life  with  every  glory  crowned, 
Age  with  no  failure  e'er  distrest, 
Death  with  no  pain,  nor  yet  unrest, 

All  perfect  in  the  noble  round. 

If  sobs  are  heard,  if  tears  are  shed, 
'Tis  only  because  Nature  must 
The  little  of  thee  that  is  dust, 

The  little  of  thee  that  can  fade. 

Lying  in  state  amid  thy  peers, 

Here  send  we  forth  no  shouts  of  fame  ; 

All  glory,  in  his  simple  name, 
i  hall  shine  throughout  the  endless  years. 

Spectator.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT. 


IN  MEMORIAM  :  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

[OCTOBER  12th,  1892.] 

Movaa  kclivuv  vfivav 
aeioov  ev  daicpvoiQ 
uddv  entKTjdeiov. 

Last  left  of  the  great  Immortals,  art  thou 

too  mortal  at  last, 
Best  part  so  long  of  the  present,  must  thou 

too  pass  to  the  past  ? 


Thou  hast  slept  in  the  moonlight  and  lapsed 

in  a  glory  from  rest  into  rest, 
And  still    is   the  teeming  brain,    and  the 

warm  heart  cold  in  the  breast, 
And  frozen  the  exquisite  fancy,  and  mute 

the  magical  tongue 
From  our  century's    tuneful  morn  to  its 

hushing  eve  that  had  sung. 

Crowned  poet  and  crown  of  poets  whose 

wealth  and  whose  wit  could  combine 
Great    echoes    of    old-world    Homer,    the 

grandeur  of  Milton's  line,    . 
The  sad  sweet  glamour  of  Virgil,  the  touch 

of  Horace  divine, 
Theocritus'    musical    sigh,    and    Catullus 

daintily  fine  ! 

Poet  of  Art  and  of  Nature,  of  sympathies 

old  and  new, 
Who  read  in  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  the 

fair,  and  the  good,  and  the  true, 
And  who  wrote  no  line  and  no  word  that 

the  world  will  ever  rue  ! 
Singer  of  God,  and  of  men,  the  stars  were 

touched  by  thy  brow, 
But  thy  feet  were  on  English  meadows,  true 

singer  of  England  thou  ! 
We  lose  thee  from  sight,  but  thy  brothers 

with  honor  receive  thee  now, 
From  earliest  Chaucer  and  Spenser  to  those 

who  were  nearer  allied, 
The  rainbow-radiance  of  Shelley  and  By- 
ron's fiery  pride, 
Rich  Keats  and  austere  Wordsworth,  and 

Browning  who  yesterday  died 
By  sunny  channels  of  Venice,  and  Arnold 

from  Thames'  green  side. 

Wreaths  be  strung,  and  dirges  be  sung  for 

the  laurelled  hearse, 
Our  tears  and  our  flowers  fall  scarce  more 

fast  than  our  transient  verse, 
For  even  as  the  refluent  crowds  from  the 

glorious  Abbey  disperse, 
They  are  all  forgotten,  and  we  go  back  to 

our  little  lives  ; 
But  we  are  the  dying  and  thou  the  living 

whose  work  survives 
The  sum  and  the  brief  of  our  time,  to  report 

to  the  after-years 
Its  thoughts  and  its  loves  and  its  hopes  and 

its  doubts  and  its  faiths  and  its  fears  ; 
They  live  in  thy  lines  forever,  and  well  may 

our  era  rejoice 
To  speak  to  the  ages  to  come  with  so  sweet 

and  so  noble  a  voice. 
Spectator.  T.  Herbert  Warren. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
THE    RENAISSANCE    IN    ITS    BROADER 
ASPECTS. 

BY  JOHN  ADDLNGTON   SYMONDS. 

We  are  wont  to  attach  two  different 
meanings  to  the  term  Renaissance.  We 
employ  it  to  indicate  a  well-known  but 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  also  to 
indicate  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  European  nations  during 
that  period.  On  the  one  hand  it  de- 
notes the  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  times  ;  on  the  other  it  denotes 
the  intellectual  change  involved  in  that 
transition.  The  word,  by  its  etymol- 
ogy, takes  for  granted  that  this  transi- 
tion was  a  return  to  life  from  a  state  of 
deadness.  On  the  special  significance 
of  the  metaphor  Renaissance  I  mean  to 
dwell  at  some  length  further  on. 

The  science  of  history  warns  us  to  be 
wary  in  trying  to  impose  chronological 
limitations  upon  the  main  stages  of 
human  evolution.  In  a  certain  sense 
we  can  talk  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  ;  just  as,  in  writing  a  biog- 
raphy, we  can  use  such  terms  as  boy- 
hood, manhood,  and  old  age.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  is  a  legal  fiction  to 
assume  that  a  man  becomes  adult  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  ;  we  also  know  that 
we  cannot  say  when  the  Middle  Ages 
ended  and  the  Renaissance  began.  The 
Renaissance  was  the  final  phase  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  it  was  also  the  first  phase 
of  the  modern  period.  Being  by  its 
essence  a  transition,  its  beginning  and 
its  ending  defy  definition. 

It  is  easier  to  define  what  the  nature  of 
the  changes  wrought  during  this  period 
of  transition  really  was.  The  metaphor 
of  re-birth  contained  in  the  word  Renais- 
sance implies  that  Europe  began  a  new 
stage  of  vivid  life,  shaking  off  the  tor- 
por which  benumbed  the  human  mind 
when  classical  civilization  decayed.  It 
means  that  the  nations,  led  by  the  Ital- 
ians, entered  upon  a  fresh  stage  of  en- 
ergy, implying  fuller  consciousness  and 
a  freer  exercise  of  faculties  than  had 
belonged  to  them  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it 
means  that  this  resuscitation  was  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  what  is  called  the 


Revival  of  Learning,  that  is,  to  renewed 
interest  in  classical  literature,  renewed 
curiosity  about  the  texts  of  ancient 
authors,  works  of  ancient  art,  histories 
of  ancient  peoples  ;  all  of  which  re- 
sulted in  a  sense  of  historical  conti- 
nuity, in  a  return  to  confidence  about 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  in  a 
more  intelligent  study  of  mankind  and 
of  the  world  we  live  in. 

There  is  certainly  an  idea  of  progress 
in  the  term  Renaissance.  Like  all 
things  that  are  merely  ours  and  mortal, 
antique  civilization  came  to  an  end.  It 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  arts,  letters, 
and  civil  life  were  extinguished  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  What  really  hap- 
pened was  that  those  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
which  were  so  vigorous  in  Greece,  so 
lusty  in  Rome,  gradually  withered  up. 
The  power  of  thinking  lucidly  dimin- 
ished ;  the  power  of  verbal  expression 
dwindled  ;  social  and  political  institu- 
tions decayed  ;  old  and  new  religions 
struggled  together  in  the  death  of  rites,, 
the  birth  of  dogmas.  The  Graeco-Ro- 
man  culture,  which  spread  like  a  veneer 
over  the  whole  Latin  empire,  shrivelled 
by  the  laws  of  natural  declension.  Ex- 
plain it  how  we  will,  the  law  of  decline 
and  ultimate  extinction  holds  good  for 
great  things  and  small  alike,  for  things 
spiritual  and  things  material,  in  this 
universe  of  which  man  forms  a  part. 
While  antique  culture  was  expiring,  the 
so-called  barbarian  races,  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  tribes  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, were  forming  themselves  into 
separate  aggregations,  indefinite  and 
fluctuating  at  first,  but  tending  always 
towards  organic  unity,  until  the  nation- 
alities of  Europe  emerged  into  some- 
thing like  distinctness.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  possible 
to  speak  of  England,  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  as  several  factors. 
At  the  same  time  the  mediaeval  institu- 
tions of  the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  maintained  an  ideal  of 
European  unity,  obscuring  the  hard 
facts  of  national  autonomy  and  prepar- 
ing for  that  intellectual  federation  which 
the  Renaissance  secured. 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  the  work  per- 
formed during  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
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creation  of  new  nationalities,  with  new 
languages,  new  political  and  other  reli- 
gious conceptions,  and  a  new  system  of 
international  relations.    In  other  words, 
the  proper  milieu  for  a  new  civilization 
was    prepared.     Whenever   and   wher- 
ever this  reconstructive  process  became 
self-conscious,  there  and  then  we  per- 
ceive an  effort  to  revive  culture.     This 
effort  is  always  connected  with  a  rever- 
sion to  the  classic  past,  a  return  to  pagan 
positivism,  a  rebellion  against  ecclesi- 
astical tradition.     It  is  strongly  marked 
in  Carl  the  Great's  attempt  to  restore 
the  Western  Empire  and  a  Eoman  type 
of  education.     It  is  felt  in  the  court  and 
castle   life   of  Provence,  in   Frederick 
II. 's   dream  of    urbane   and   mundane 
civility,  in  the  songs  of  the  Goliardi  and 
the  lyrics   of  the   Minnesingers.      But 
though  the  milieu  was  being  gradually 
formed,  it  took  long  before  any  one  na- 
tion gained  sufficient  wealth  and  ease, 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  mental  aims, 
to  start  Europe  upon  that  process  which 
we  call  the  Renaissance.     At  one  time 
it  appeared  as  though  the  performance 
of  this  task  might  devolve  on  southern 
France.      But   the   Church    extirpated 
Provencal  heresy,  and  the   culture   of 
Provence  expired  in  the  flames  which 
swallowed  up  her  martyrs.   The  Sicilian 
court  of    Frederick  II.  was  the  inher- 
itor of  Provencal  culture  ;  and  here  the 
ideal  of  secular,  as  opposed  to  ecclesi- 
astical, civility  struck  deep  roots.    When 
this  ideal  was  transplanted  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of    Bologna    and    the    city  of 
Florence  the  destinies  of  the   Renais- 
sance,  of    the   rebirth  of    civilization, 
were  secured. 

That  reversion  to  the  classical  tradi- 
tion which  I  have  indicated  as  a  sign  of 
all  the  earlier  efforts  after  the  Renais- 
sance, and  which  is  usually  known  as 
the  revival  of  learning,  now  took  place 
in  earnest.  The  four  greatest  Italian 
writers  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Dante,  Villani,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  all 
stood  in  a  double  and  peculiar  relation  to 
the  ancients.  With  more  or  less  of  con- 
scious impulse  they  interrogated  the 
classic  Grseco-Roman  oracles.  Dante 
chose  Virgil  for  his  guide  ;  Villani  de- 
clared that  the  ruins  of  Rome  inspired 


him  to  write  his  "  Chronicle  ;  "  Petrarch 
made  a  saint  of  Cicero,  a  friend  of 
Varro  ;  Boccaccio  attempted  to  revive 
the  study  of  Greek  literature.  But  this 
was  not  all.  They  assimilated  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients.  First  among 
modern  men,  they  aimed  at  making 
monumental  work  in  literature,  work 
with  clear  thoughts,  definite  form,  or- 
ganic cohesion,  marked  individuality. 
Mediaeval  as  may  be  the  tone  and  con- 
tents of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  it  is 
classical  in  its  perfection  of  self-con- 
scious art.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
Petrarch's  "  Canzoniere,"  where  the 
psychology  of  love,  treated  diffusely 
and  spontaneously  by  the  Provencal,  is 
wrought  into  a  piece  of  studied  self- 
analysis.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
Boccaccio's  "Decamerone,"  where  the 
narrative  and  romances  of  previous 
centuries  are  transmuted  by  a  magic 
wand  into  a  single  "  Come'die  Hu- 
maine."  The  same  may  be  said  about 
Villani's  "  Chronicle,"  which  is  the  first 
specimen  of  European  history,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  annals  of  some 
convent  or  the  life  of  some  saint.  In 
each  and  all  of  these  works  the  free 
spirit  of  man,  the  shaping  intellect  of 
the  individual  artist,  is  born  again  be- 
neath the  ribs  of  mediaeval  death. 

Italy  was  the  soil  upon  which  the 
Renaissance,  or  the  rebirth  of  civiliza- 
tion in  altered  forms,  had  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  Italians  owed  their 
primacy  among  the  nations  to  the 
peculiar  condition  under  which  they 
flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  Eastern  Empire,  except 
by  a  few  weak  links,  Italy  had  not 
shared  the  decrepitude  of  Byzantium. 
She  joined  the  sisterhood  of  Occidental 
nations  by  subjection  to  the  yoke  of 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards  ;  yet  Italy 
never  submitted  wholly  to  the  feudal 
system,  and  remained  comparatively 
untouched  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
The  Italians  were  therefore  ready  to 
revive  the  positive  and  plastic  genius  of 
the  antique  world.  They  had  another 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  Rome  re- 
mained the  head  seat  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  the  Papal  see  ;  and 
when    that    phantom    of    the    empire 
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reappeared,  Rome  became  the  city  of 
Caesar's  coronation,  and  Italy  the  garden 
of  his  domain.  To  their  papal  and 
imperial  overlords  the  Italians  owed  no 
debt  of  gratitude  for  good  government 
and  wholesome  discipline.  What  they 
practically  gained  by  growing  up  under 
this  dual  headship  was  municipal  inde- 
pendence, the  restless,  combative,  com- 
mercial life  of  Lombard  and  Tuscan 
communes.  Their  political  indepen- 
dence and  material  prosperity  rendered 
them  precocious  in  the  struggle  after 
higher  intellectual  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. They  possessed  special  opportu- 
nities for  reuniting  with  antiquity.  On 
Italian  soil  the  connection  with  the 
Roman  past  was  still  unbroken.  The 
language  retained  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Latin  speech.  The  cities  bore 
high  sounding  names  of  former  great- 
ness. The  land  was  adorned  with 
majestic  monuments  of  classical  archi- 
tecture. Under  the  cloak  of  Teutonic 
customs,  the  Italians  remained  Roman 
in  their  sympathies. 

It  is  clear,  I  think  now,  why  that 
peculiar  hybrid  of  history  which  we 
term  the  Renaissance,  that  blend  be- 
tween Paganism  and  Christianity,  that 
reversion  of  western  Europe  to  the 
Mediterranean  basin  for  the  stimulation 
of  its  spiritual  forces,  could  not  have 
been  produced  on  any  ground  more 
propitious  to  its  growth  than  the  Italian 
peninsula.  The  Renaissance  had  to 
take  place.  Every  step  in  evolution  is 
inevitable.  It  needed  what  we  may  call 
an  Eurasian  milieu  —  a  mixed  race  —  for 
its  development.  This  was  found  in 
the  Italians.  As  the  Hebrews  were 
called  and  chosen  for  one  service  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  Greeks  for  another, 
so  in  like  manner  were  the  Italians,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  summoned  and 
selected  to  create  the  mental  condition 
under  which  everybody  of  our  blood  and 
breed  is  living  now. 

The  mediaeval  genius  did  not  lack 
audacity  or  vigor.  It  was  powerfully 
constructive  ;  sometimes  volcanic  in 
rebellion ;  sometimes  lawless  in  brute 
impulse.  It  had  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  organisms  in  the  process  of 
evolution  —  nebulous    masses  condens- 


ing into  planets,  nomadic  races  not  yet 
settled.  Former  schools  of  historians 
talked  about  the  Dark  Ages,  and  de- 
plored the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  were  schools  trained  in  the  new 
learning,  schools  which  still  existed  in 
the  transitional  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, schools  which  had  not  properly 
merged  into  the  science  of  the  modern 
world.  We  know  now  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  turbulently,  energetically 
vital,  engaged  in  the  development  of 
organisms.  When  the  day  arrived  for 
those  organisms,  the  modern  nations 
with  their  languages,  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  culture  as  a  garment,  to 
coalesce  in  common  intellectual  sympa- 
thies, to  superadd  the  enjoyments  of 
the  spirit  upon  the  necessities  of  social 
integration,  then  the  hour  for  the  Re- 
naissance had  struck.  And  then  the 
eldest  of  the  European  nations,  the  one 
which,  in  spite  of  all  change,  kept  near- 
est to  the  past,  was  bound  to  take  the 
foremost  part  in  that  re-welding  of  the 
newer  to  the  older  stock  of  mind,  that 
re  constitution  of  humanity  self-con- 
scious as  a  vital  integer,  which  is  the 
main  outcome  of  the  period  we  deal 
with.  A  common  medium  of  commu- 
nication was  needed,  and  that  was  found 
in  Latin. 

At  last  —  and  this  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  Renaissance  —  a  proper  milieu  was 
formed  in  Italy.  That  milieu  enabled 
the  modern  nations  to  link  their  new 
life  with  the  old  life  of  past  ages,  and 
to  found  a  solid  basis  for  the  mental 
progress  of  our  race. 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  the  re- 
vival of  learning  intervened,  and  deter- 
mined the  course  of  the  Renaissance. 
Mediaeval  students  possessed  and  han- 
dled a  considerable  portion  of  the  Latin 
classics,  although  Greek  had  become  a 
dead  language  for  the  Western  nations. 
But  these  students  had  no  real  insight 
into  antique  literature.  Between  their 
minds  and  the  text  of  poet  or  historian 
there  hung  veils  of  mysticism  and  vapor 
of  misapprehension.  Petrarch  first 
opened  a  new  method  in  scholarship, 
and  revealed  what  we  denote  by  hu- 
manism.    Petrarch's  services  to  modern 
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culture,  his  prominent  position  as  the 
inaugurator  of  the  new  learning,  have 
been  obscured  by  his  fame  as  the  poet 
of  "  Vauchose  "  and  "  Laura."  Works 
of  pure  art  awake  more  passionate  at- 
tention than  labors  of  the  learned  brain, 
and  one  good  sonnet  has  a  better  hope 
of  immortality  than  histories  or  cyclo- 
pedias. Still,  Petrarch,  when  he  rated 
his  rhymes  in  the  Italian  language 
poorly  in  comparison  with  his  rhetorical 
contributions  to  knowledge,  had  a  just 
sense  of  the  real  situation.  His  influ- 
ence as  a  scholar,  the  curiosity  he  stim- 
ulated by  his  Latin  writings,  the  breath 
of  life  he  breathed  into  the  classics, 
started  the  Italians  upon  their  explora- 
tion and  resuscitation  of  the  past.  He 
taught  them  to  see  clearly  and  to  feel 
truly.  He  gave  that  touch  on  intel- 
lectual things,  that  liberal  and  human 
view,  that  sympathy  with  stones  that 
speak  and  manuscripts  that  are  a  fount 
of  tears,  which  were  wanting  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  Petrarch's  instigation, 
Boccaccio  learned  Greek,  and  compiled 
those  topographical  and  biographical 
collections,  which  deserve  to  be  called 
our  first  dictionaries  of  antiquities. 
Following  in  their  steps,  the  students 
of  the  fifteenth  century  collected  manu- 
scripts, travelled  to  Constantinople, 
founded  libraries,  and  lectured  in  the 
universities  of  Italy.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  pay  this  tribute  to  Petrarch,  who 
was  really  the  founder  of  the  new  learn- 
ing. We  must  look  across  the  centuries 
from  him  to  Goethe  before  we  find  an- 
other man  of  genius  who  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  generation  and  the  divining  spirit  of 
a  new  age  of  culture  for  humanity. 

For  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  hu- 
manism, or  the  new  learning,  occupied 
much  the  same  place  as  science  does 
now.  It  was  the  channel  of  their  live- 
liest ideas,  the  medium  of  their  highest 
training.  Their  most  strenuous  activ- 
ity of  intellect  was  then  devoted  to 
scholarship.  This  may  strike  us  as 
anomalous.  During  five  centuries  the 
products  of  erudition  have  been  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  by  the  European 
mind.  The  modern  arts  and  literatures 
have    created    masterpieces    which    in 


extent  and  excellence  compare  well 
with  those  of  antiquity.  Scientific  have 
succeeded  to  literary  problems.  Me- 
chanical inventions,  inquiries  into  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  speculations 
upon  the  nature  of  the  world,  the  origin 
of  man,  attract  a  keener  interest  than 
those  studies  which  were  very  properly 
denominated  the  more  humane,  huma- 
niora.  Yet,  as  we  shall  presently  ob- 
serve, humanism  was  a  necessary 
prelude  to  science,  and  scientific  meth- 
ods owe  their  existence  to  the  critical 
spirit  generated  by  scholarship. 

It  is  difficult,  I  repeat,  to  understand 
the  passion  for  scholarship  at  the  time 
of  the  revival.  We  begin  to  compre- 
hend it,  however,  when  we  reflect  that 
in  scholarship  lay  what  Michelet  so 
aptly  termed  the  discovery  of  man  and 
of  the  world.  The  new  learning  in- 
volved a  vivid  sense  of  historical  con- 
tinuity, of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
Studying  the  poets,  philosophers,  or 
orators  of  antiquity,  modern  men  re- 
gained a  belief  in  the  dignity  and  vigor 
of  the  human  intellect.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  pretend  that  mankind 
lay  under  a  curse,  or  that  God's  handi- 
work in  nature  had  been  ruined  by  the 
malignity  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  bril- 
liancy and  weight  of  the  classics  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  obscurity  and 
feebleness  of  mediaeval  thought.  Pagan 
antiquity  appealed  more  strongly  to  the 
reason  and  the  imagination  than  did  the 
fathers  and  the  schoolmen.  The  pov- 
erty and  vagueness  of  monastic  litera- 
ture became  grotesque  beneath  the  clear 
light  beaming  from  the  flawless  forms 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  This  contact 
of  the  modern  with  the  antique  mind 
was  not  only  startling,  but  stimulating 
and  quickening  at  the  same  time.  It 
involved  a  long  and  arduous  effort  of 
the  brain  and  will,  which,  carried  on 
through  several  generations,  acted  like 
a  powerful  gymnastic.  First  came  the 
labor  of  accumulation.  Every  corner 
of  Europe  and  the  East  was  ransacked 
for  manuscripts.  These  were  purchased, 
transcribed,  placed  m  private  libraries. 
Then  followed  the  labor  of  interpreta- 
tion. Provided  as  we  are  with  com- 
mentaries,  encyclopaedias,  all  sorts  of 
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aids  to  knowledge,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  difficulties  presented  to  these 
pioneers  of  learning  by  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers, the  Greek  historians,  by  Athe- 
naeus,  Lucian,  Aristophanes.  They  had 
to  store  their  memories  with  the  whole 
of  classical  literature  in  order  to  eluci- 
date a  single  author.  What  was  more, 
they  had  to  wrestle  with  defects  in  their 
own  intelligence.  Owing  to  the  human- 
istic tradition,  which  has  now  lasted 
through  five  centuries  of  sustained  in- 
vestigation, it  is  comparatively  easy  for 
us  to  enter  into  the  thought  of  Plato,  to 
put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of 
Lucretius,  to  know  what  Sophocles  or 
Pindar  was  aiming  at  in  art.  Imagine 
how  enormous  the  task  must  have  been 
for  a  Filelfo,  a  Poggio,  a  Beccadelli  — 
struggling  with  languages  imperfectly 
acquired,  dazzled  by  the  flood  of  light 
poured  suddenly  upon  their  intellectual 
dungeon,  imbued  with  the  misty  fancies 
and  puerile  conceptions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the 
first  stage  humanism  should  have  been 
uncritical  and  credulous,  slow  to  dis- 
tinguish the  successive  periods  of  an- 
tique literature,  imperfectly  sensitive 
to  differences  of  style.  Far  more  amaz- 
ing is  the  shrewdness  of  intuition  dis- 
played by  men  like  Ficino,  Pico,  Valla, 
than  their  not  infrequent  lapses  into 
error. 

This  first  stage  was  also  the  period  in 
which  chairs  of  literature,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  elder  arts  and  facul- 
ties, began  to  flourish  in  the  universities 
and  schools  of  Italy.  The  professors  of 
the  new  learning  attracted  larger  audi- 
ences, and  commanded  higher  pay,  than 
the  doctors  of  divinity  or  law.  Those 
subjects  still  remained  in  mediaeval 
gloom.  The  light  of  the  revival  radi- 
ated from  expounders  of  classical  poets 
and  orators.  These  men  possessed  the 
secret  of  the  new  method,  the  magic  of 
the  new  revelation.  In  the  absence  of 
printed  books,  erudition  had  to  be  orally 
disseminated.  The  professor  became  a 
vagrant,  passing  from  town  to  town, 
dictating  his  lectures  upon  Cicero  in 
one  place,  his  lectures  on  Herodotus  in 
another,  repeating  the  same  course  in 
each  new  town  where  learning  flour- 


ished, and  leaving  on  his  track  a  multi- 
tude of  notes  accumulated  by  thousands 
of  ■  more  or  less  intelligent  listeners. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  learning  and 
the  passion  for  antiquity  were  diffused 
by  men  like  Filelfo  and  Chalcondylas. 
The  earliest  folio  edition  of  a  Juvenal  or 
Martial,  where  the  poet's  text  is  embed- 
ded in  a  vast  morass  of  commentary, 
gives  a  good  notion  of  their  professorial 
methods. 

The  second  stage  involved  a  classifi- 
cation and  sifting  of  the  now  accumu- 
lated materials.  Public  libraries  were 
founded.  Style  received  a  more  partic- 
ular attention.  Greek  authors  were 
translated  into  Latin  and  Latin  authors 
into  Italian.  Scholars  of  the  magnitude 
of  Poliziano  emerged — men,  that  is  to 
say,  who  combined  the  multifarious 
erudition  of  their  predecessors  with 
good  taste,  facility  in  handling  both  the 
learned  languages,  and  some  amount  of 
critical  discrimination. 

The  third  stage  was  emphatically  the 
period  of  printing.  It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  what  we  call  the  Renais- 
sance, that  just  when  the  modern  na- 
tions were  rousing  themselves  from 
sleep,  and  the  modern  spirit  was  start- 
ing on  its  tireless  course,  that  mechan- 
ical invention,  the  printing  press,  stole 
silently  into  existence.  Another  mys- 
tery of  dissimilar  but  cognate  nature  is 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The 
printing  press  has  universalized  knowl- 
edge and  rendered  thought  imperish- 
able. The  discovery  of  the  New  World 
has  opened  the  whole  globe,  dispersed 
knowledge  over  every  continent,  fused 
all  the  branches  of  the  human  race  in  a 
community  of  intercourse.  We  may  be 
optimistic  or  pessimistic,  sanguine  or 
despairing,  with  reference  to  these 
things.  In  neither  case  can  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  press  began  to  work  and 
the  furthest  oceans  became  accessible. 
The  course  of  history  may  be  traced, 
but  cannot  be  criticised.  The  invention 
of  printing  and  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  were  both  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  modern  world  as 
this  has  actually  taken  place.    And  both 
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happened  simultaneously  in  the  prime 
of  the  Renaissance  period. 

With  the  printing,  publishing,  and 
translation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  the  revival  of  learning,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  came  to  a 
conclusion.  Its  effects,  however,  were 
far-reaching,  and  humanism  had  by  no 
means  ended  its  career.  In  the  first 
place,  criticism  emerged  from  scholar- 
ship, through  the  elucidation  of  authors, 
the  settlement  of  texts,  and  the  com- 
parison of  manuscripts.  Criticism 
began  immediately  to  act  upon  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  and  on  dogma.  Lorenzo 
Valla  shattered  the  false  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  See  ;  Biblical  studies  por- 
tended a  revolution  in  religious  ideas. 
Criticism  began  to  act  on  received  po- 
litical notions.  The  analytical  science 
of  history,  the  study  of  man  as  a  polit- 
ical being,  was  inaugurated  by  Machia- 
velli.  Criticism  began  to  act  upon  the 
mediaeval  conceptions  of  the  universe. 
Copernicus  dethroned  Ptolemy,  and 
made  the  sun  the  centre  of  our  system. 
What  that  implied  is  only  too  apparent. 
Criticism,  again,  began  to  act  upon 
metaphysical  orthodoxy.  It  violently 
invaded  the  stronghold  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  With  Pomponazzo,  it  called 
the  immaterial  nature  of  the  human  soul 
in  question.  With  Telesio,  it  declared 
that  philosophy  rested  upon  physics. 
Bruno  blazed  meteorically  out  upon  the 
heavens  of  thought  with  his  sublime 
prophecy  of  evolution,  cosmic  unity, 
God  imminent  in  the  universe.  Hu- 
manism, in  fact,  by  creating  criticism, 
had  prepared  the  birth  of  science. 
After  studying  man  as  a  social  and 
moral  being,  it  was  beginning  to  study 
the  material  world  and  man  as  part  of 
the  sidereal  system. 

In  this  process  of  intellectual  expan- 
sion lies  the  real  essence  of  the  Renais- 
sance. I  need  not  engage  your  attention 
on  the  development  of  arts  and  letters 
in  the  modern  world.  It  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  the  process  be- 
ing so  spiritually  energetic,  it  affected 
all  regions  of  mental  activity.  The  fine 
arts  were  the  first  to  feel  the  re-awak- 
ening impulse.  This  was  natural,  since 
art  is  largely  sensuous.     Poetry,    pure 


thought,  experimental  science,  specula- 
tion, followed. 

There  is  a  movement,  subordinate  to 
the  Renaissance,  and  distinctly  derived 
from  the  revival  of  learning,  which 
cannot  be  omitted  from  our  survey.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  German  Reforma- 
tion. Politically,  the  importance  of  the 
Reformation  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  history  of  Europe  before  the  Rev- 
olution turns  upon  the  Reformation. 
Intellectually  it  also  has  undoubtedly 
great  value.  I  think,  however,  that 
this  has  been  over-estimated,  especially 
by  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  history, 
like  Hegel,  who  had  not  perceived  the 
right  relation  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
Renaissance.  We  ought  to  regard  the 
former  as  a  manifestation  of  the  critical 
or  sceptical  spirit  generated  by  the  lat- 
ter. It  was  a  product  of  humanism 
upon  soil  congenial  to  religious  in- 
quiries and  theological  disputes.  The 
leading  German  scholars,  Reuchlin, 
Melancthon,  Erasmus,  imbued  them- 
selves with  the  new  learning  in  Italian 
universities.  Their  criticism,  unlike 
that  of  a  Yalla  or  a  Pomponazzo,  did  not 
confine  itself  to  the  exposure  of  frauds 
and  the  sapping  of  popular  beliefs.  It 
attempted  to  revive  the  Gospel,  and 
disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  over  human  souls.  It  involved 
a  negation  of  tradition  and  authority, 
an  appeal  to  the  naked  reason  of  the 
individual,  a  revolt  against  the  system 
of  mediaeval  society.  The  schism  in 
western  Christendom  occasioned  by 
this  revolution  and  the  reaction  (called 
the  Counter  -  Reformation  (which  its 
anarchical  tendencies  educed  must  be 
regarded  as  the  Teutonic  contribution 
to  the  Renaissance  in  general.  It  is 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  German 
Reformation  from  the  movement  of  the 
modern  mind  set  going  by  humanism. 
I  recognize  the  practical  utility  of  re- 
garding the  Reformation  as  an  isolated 
process  —  partly  because  it  involved 
political  interests  with  which  the  Re- 
naissance was  not  primarily  concerned, 
and  partly  because  it  exercised  the  en- 
ergies of  the  northern  as  distinguished 
from  the  southern  Europeans.  Still, 
when  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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seventeenth  centuries  after  Christ  comes 
to  be  written  at  the  distance  of  another 
thousand  years,  the  Reformation  will 
certainly  be  treated  as  one  movement 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  modern  mind 
from  medievalism.  That  emancipation 
is  Renaissance. 

South  of  the  Alps  the  new  learning 
produced  no  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
revolution.  It  developed  the  positive 
and  sceptical  spirit  which  seems  native 
to  the  Latin  race  ;  but  it  did  not  invade 
ritual  or  dogma.  The  Renaissance  in 
Italy  deserved  to  be  called  pagan.  Its 
characteristic  products  were  the  cynical 
philosophy  of  Machiavelli.  the  irony  of 
Ariosto,  the  worldliness  of  Leo  X.,  the 
effrontery  of  Aretino,  the  splendid  sen- 
suality of  princely  and  papal  courts. 
Only  a  few  rare  natures,  among  whom 
Contarini,  Valdes,  Carnesecchi,  Fla- 
minio  stand  foremost,  were  led  by 
scholarship  to  Biblical  criticism  and 
evangelical  opinions.  They  earnestly 
desired  a  reform  of  doctrine  and  of 
manners  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  their  views 
would  have  penetrated  society  even  had 
they  been  left  unopposed.  This  was 
destined  not  to  be.  Luther's  revolt 
provoked  what  is  called  the  Catholic 
Reaction  or  the  Counter-Reformation. 
The  Holy  Office  extirpated  such  feeble 
germs  of  heresy  as  might  have  taken 
root  in  Italy.  The  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  received  a 
check,  just  when  humanism  was  pass- 
ing into  its  final  stage  of  philosophy  and 
science.  Bruno  and  Campanella  were 
martyrs  to  their  metaphysical  opinions. 
The  Tridentine  Council  condemned 
Italy  to  formal  orthodoxy  and  to  mental 
stagnation. 

In  promoting  the  Catholic  reaction 
Spain  took  a  decisive  part ;  at  home  by 
the  persecuting  zeal  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
throughout  Europe  by  the  military 
energy  and  busy  propaganda  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
affirm  broadly  that  the  Iberian  races  did 
not  share  in  the  culture  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  prose  of  Cervantes,  the 
drama  of  Calderon,  the  epic  of  Camoens, 
the  painting  of  Velasquez,  suffice  to 
prove  the  contrary.     Yet,  considered  as 


factors  in  the  total  process  I  am  striving 
to  review,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  con- 
spicuous mainly  by  reacting  against 
those  mental  and  moral  forces  which 
had  been  set  free  by  humanism. 

The  case  was  different  with  France. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Revival  the 
French  and  the  Italians  came  into 
collision,  when  Charles  VIII.  invaded 
Naples.  During  the  next  two  reigns 
they  were  always  at  war  in  Lombardy. 
In  the  fourth  reign,  Henry  II.  placed  an 
Italian  princess  on  the  throne.  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  gave  three  kings,  her 
sons,  to  the  French  nation.  These  ex- 
ternal circumstances  brought  France 
into  close  and  sustained  relation  with 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  A  school  of 
humanism  was  formed  at  Paris  upon 
Italian  principles.  The  Etiennes  vied 
with  the  Aldi  in  publishing  classical 
authors.  The  printers  of  Lyons  pirated 
each  new  edition  issued  by  the  press  of 
Florence  and  of  Venice.  Casaubon, 
Dolet,  Muret,  the  Scaligers  carried  on 
the  work  of  criticism,  just  when  worthy 
successors  to  Poliziano  were  dying  out 
in  Italy.  The  vulgar  literature  assumed 
an  Italian  complexion  with  Ronsard, 
Marot,  Amyot.  Florentine  painters, 
sculptors,  and  metal  workers  decorated 
the  palaces  of  Fontaine bleau  and  Blois. 
The  genial  architecture  of  the  chateaux 
on  the  Loire  felt,  though  it  was  not 
dominated  by,  Italian  influence.  Next 
to  Italy  France  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  Renaissance  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Reformation.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  humanistic 
studies  assumed  here,  as  they  assumed 
in  Germany,  a  decidedly  theological 
complexion.  While  the  court  was  Ital- 
ianated  in  the  worst  sense  of  that  word, 
while  the  Medicean  Valois  stimulated 
the  Catholic  reaction  by  their  Machia- 
vellian massacres  and  murders,  the 
Huguenot  movement  was  gathering 
force  from  the  new  learning.  The 
French  Renaissance  produced  Rabelais, 
Henri  III.,  Montaigne,  and  Calvin. 
The  mere  juxtaposition  of  these  names 
has  an  air  of  paradox  —  so  diverse  are 
the  types,  so  different  the  sympathies 
implied  by  them.  Indeed,  the  most  in- 
teresting aspect  of  French  history  upon 
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the  close  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  is 
the  vehement  collision  of  Renaissance, 
Reformation,  and  Catholic  Reaction, 
which  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  un- 
rest. Never  was  that  vivid  spirit  of  the 
Gallic  race  in  fermentation  more  pro- 
found, in  convulsion  more  volcanic. 

England  has  always  felt  the  waves  of 
European  revolution  after  their  first 
violence  subsided.  This  holds  true  of 
the  period  we  are  now  considering. 
Notwithstanding  Chaucer  and  Wy  cliff, 
true  precursors  of  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation, it  cannot  be  laid  down  that 
England  joined  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  Revival  until  about  the 
year  1536.  At  that  date,  when  king  and 
Parliament  proclaimed  the  Reformed 
Faith,  humanism  began  to  flourish  on 
our  island.  The  triumph  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  almost  bloodless  ;  its  prog- 
ress was  only  interrupted  by  the  short 
reign  of  Mary.  We  English  exerted 
and  developed  our  strength  as  an  united 
nation  during  the  struggle  with  Spain, 
partly  for  supremacy  upon  the  western 
ocean,  partly  in  repelling  the  forces  of 
the  Catholic  reaction.  Contempora- 
neously with  these  events,  our  national 
genius  displayed  its  vigor  in  the  drama 
with  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  in  the 
epic  with  Spenser,  in  philosophy  with 
More  and  Bacon,  in  lyric  poetry  with 
Sidney  and  a  host  of  charming  singers. 
The  splendor  of  what  is  called  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  extending  from  "  the 
spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth " 
through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
into  the  Commonwealth,  its  combination 
of  purely  national  quality  with  all  the 
wealth  of  the  new  learning,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  we  assimilated 
humanism  after  it  had  saturated  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  culture 
created  by  the  Revival  had  become  an 
European  possession  before  we  felt 
its  influence.  The  Renaissance  was 
injurious  in  many  ways  to  Italy.  It 
substituted  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
vernacular.  It  checked  and  diverted 
the  spontaneous  evolution  of  a  litera- 
ture which  began  so  energetically  with 
Dante.  It  corrupted  social  morals  by 
the  pagan  vices  and  ignoble  manners  of 
professed  scholars  who  for  several  gen- 


erations were  the  arbiters  of  taste  and 
leaders  of  opinion.  It  fatigued  the 
spirit  of  the  race  by  that  toilsome  proc- 
ess of  accumulation  and  assimilation 
which  I  have  described.  Even  art  suf- 
fered by  the  confusion  of  Hellenic  and 
Christian  mythologies.  The  English, 
more  fortunate,  entered  into  the  heri- 
tage of  all  these  labors.  They  were 
able  to  criticise  and  compare,  to  reject 
the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good. 
Ascham's  "Schoolmaster"  is  a  book 
worthy  of  attentive  study  from  this 
point  of  view,  as  showing  the  discrim- 
inative spirit  in  which  an  English  hu- 
manist surveyed  the  field  displayed 
around  him.  Great  scholars,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  call  Poliziano  great, 
Erasmus  great,  the  Scaligers  great,  were 
not  produced  by  England.  But  we  can 
point  to  men  like  Ben  Jonson  and  Mil- 
ton and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  whom 
the  sterling  qualities  of  the  national 
character  co-existed  with  sound  learning 
and  with  literary  gifts  of  the  highest 
excellence. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  Renaissance 
was  the  formation  of  a  common  culture, 
a  common  intellectual  atmosphere,  a 
common  currency  of  ideas  for  Europe. 
The  mediaeval  conception  of  western 
Christendom,  united  under  the  dual 
leadership  of  pope  and  emperor,  had 
passed  away.  Separate  nationalities 
were  formed,  and  what  happened  first 
upon  a  smaller  scale  in  Italy  became  the 
rule  for  the  whole  continent.  The  sev- 
eral parcels  of  Europe,  like  the  several 
petty  States  of  Italy,  now  existed  under 
conditions  of  reciprocal  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Equilibrium  was  maintained 
by  balance  of  power.  Political  confed- 
eration was  not,  and  is  not  yet,  within 
the  sphere  of  probabilities,  although 
what  has  recently  happened  in  Italy 
may  in  course  of  time  take  place  upon 
the  larger  field  of  Europe.  Meanwhile 
the  intellectual  association  and  com- 
munion which  was  generated  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  we  owe  to  the  Re- 
vival, has  grown  continually  closer, 
more  electrically  subtle  and  pervasive. 
Beginning  with  common  interests  in 
humanism,  based  upon  common  literary 
and  linguistic  studies,  it  has  broadened 
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into  common  activity  in  science,  into 
common  researches  after  truth,  into 
common  receptivity  of  ideas.  Through 
the  art  of  printing  and  the  exploration 
of  the  globe  it  is  being  gradually  ex- 
tended to  all  quarters  of  our  planet. 
That  Darwin's  or  Herbert  Spencer's 
theories  are  discussed  with  the  same 
intelligence  in  Europe  and  America,  in 
Kussia  and  the  antipodes  ;  that  a  novel 
written  by  Tolstoi  or  by  Zola  travels 
round  the  world  and  stirs  the  common 
chord  of  human  feeling  in  a  score  of 
sundered  nations  ;  that  Wagner's  music 
rings  along  Pacific  and  Atlantic  and 
Australasian  seashores — is  due  to  what 
we  call  the  Kenaissance,  to  that  awak- 
ening of  the  spirit  which  first  took  place 
in  Italy  five  hundred  years  ago. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  UNCANNY  BAIRN. 

A  STOBY  OF  THE   SECOND   SIGHT. 

David  Galbraith  owned  a  compact 
estate  in  East  Lothian  which  he  farmed 
at  a  considerable  profit.  The  land  had 
passed  from  father  to  son  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  years.  It  had  always  yielded 
a  good  livelihood  to  the  owner,  but 
never  had  it  been  so  highly  cultivated 
or  produced  such  abundant  crops  as 
under  David  Galbraith's  liberal  and 
skilful  management.  The  oats  and  po- 
tatoes grown  on  his  farm  commanded 
the  highest  prices  in  the  market,  and 
his  root  crops  were  superior  to  any  in 
the  district.  The  large,  solidly  built, 
stone  house  in  which  so  many  genera- 
tions of  Galbraiths  had  lived  and  died 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  property, 
sheltered  by  a  belt  of  trees  on  rising 
ground  from  the  sweeping  east  wind, 
and  the  laborers'  cottages,  equally  well 
constructed  to  resist  the  gales  that  blew 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  were  models 
of  decent  comfort.  The  live  stock  on 
the  farm  was  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
and  the  whole  property  bore  evidence  to 
the  wealth,  thrift,  and  intelligence  of 
its  owner. 

And  David  Galbraith's  wife  was  well- 
to-do  and  thrifty  like  himself.  She,  too, 
was  the  child  of  a  Lowland  landowner 


and  farmer,  and  had  brought  her  hus- 
band no  inconsiderable  tocher,  while 
her  industry  and  housewifely  accom- 
plishments might  in  themselves  have 
served  as  a  marriage  portion.  She,  too, 
like  her  husband,  came  of  a  douce  Pres- 
byterian stock,  worthy,  upright  folk, 
holding  by  the  faith  and  practice  of 
their  forebears  ;  orthodox  and  thrifty, 
worshipping  as  their  fathers  had  done, 
and  hauding  the  gear  as  tightly,  nothing 
doubting  but  that  to  them  was  especially 
assigned  not  only  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

Galbraith  did  not  marry  till  he  was  a 
middle-aged  man.  But  he  had  long  had 
the  cares  of  a  family  on  his  shoulders 
without  its  pleasures  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den. He  was  the  eldest  of  six  orphan 
sisters  and  brothers,  to  whom  he  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  father,  and  it  was 
not  till  Colin,  the  last  and  youngest,  had 
left  Scotland  for  a  sheep  run  in  Austra- 
lia, with  money  lent  him  by  his  brother, 
that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  marry. 
But  now  that  his  pious  duty  towards 
his  family  was  fulfilled,  David  Galbraith 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  to  himself  a  wife 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Alison  McGilivray, 
a  lady  of  some  five-and- thirty  years  of 
age,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  small 
grey  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  a 
complexion  betokening  exposure  to  a 
harsh  climate.  She  was  well  educated 
and  intelligent,  and  in  talking  with  her 
servants  and  poor  neighbors,  com- 
monly fell  into  the  comfortable  Lowland 
Scotch  that  her  father  and  mother  had 
taken  a  pride  in  speaking. 

Only  one  child  was  born  to  David  and 
his  wife  in  the  ample  home  where  there 
was  space,  maintenance,  and  welcome 
for  a  dozen.  Yet  this  one  was  a  son, 
and  the  Galbraiths  were  not  doomed  to 
die  out.  The  boy  was  christened  Alex- 
ander, after  his  two  grandfathers,  both 
of  whom  were  Alexanders,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  dispute  as  to  which 
side  of  the  house  should  have  the  nam- 
ing of  the  child. 

And  a  poor,  wee,  frail  child  he  was, 
apparently  inheriting  nothing  of  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  Galbraiths 
and  McGilivrays,  nor  did  he  resemble 
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father  or  mother  in  feature.  He  seemed 
a  little  foreigner  that  had  come  to  stay 
with  them  for  awhile,  and  often  in  his 
feeble  infancy  he  bade  fair  to  depart  and 
leave  his  parents  childless.  The  shrewd 
bracing  winds,  that  were  life  and  health 
to  them,  nipped  and  shrivelled  him.  He 
took  every  ailment  that  was  to  be  had, 
and  when  there  was  nothing  catching  in 
the  neighborhood  he  would  originate 
some  illness  of  his  own,  severe  enough 
to  have  shaken  the  constitution  of  any 
but  a  seasoned  weakling  like  himself. 
The  Lowland  farmer  would  hang  over 
the  cradle  of  his  waxen-faced  baby, 
holding  his  breath  for  very  fear  as  he 
looked  at  the  puny  thing,  and  would 
say,  dropping  into  broad  Scotch,  as  his 
wont  was  when  strongly  moved,  "  Wha 
wad  ken  this  for  a  bairn  o'  mine,  sae 
Strang  and  bonny  and  weel  set  up  as 
the  Galbraiths  have  aye  been?  " 

But  the  babe  won  through  the  trou- 
bles and  perils  of  his  sickly  infancy, 
and  at  six  years  of  age  had  grown  into 
a  delicate  slip  of  a  child,  with  an  inter- 
esting pair  of  grey  eyes  in  his  pale  face, 
and  a  bright  spark  of  intellect  in  his  big 
head.  The  family  doctor,  to  whose  un- 
ceasing care  Sandie  owed  his  life  almost 
as  much  as  to  his  mother's  devoted 
nursing,  forbade  his  parents  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  way  of  systematic  edu- 
cation till  the  boy  was  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age. 

"  Canna  ye  be  content  to  let  weel 
alane,"  he  would  say,  "and  bide  till 
the  bairn's  Strang  and  healthy  before 
ye  trouble  him  to  read  and  write  ?  Gin 
ye  set  his  brains  ableeze  wi'  letters  and 
figures,  ye'll  just  be  burnin'  down  the 
house  that's  meant  to  be  the  habitation 
of  a  fine  soul ;  gin  ye  wad  hauld  your 
hands  aff  it  and  leave  it  alane  !  " 

And  little  Sandie  did  very  well, 
though  unable  to  read  or  write  till  long 
after  the  age  at  which  the  children  of 
his  father's  laborers  could  spell  out  a 
psalm,  and  sign  their  names  in  a  big 
round  hand.  But  the  child  had  a  mem- 
ory such  as  must  have  been  commoner 
in  the  world  before  there  were  books  to 
refer  to  at  every  turn  than  it  is  now, 
and  his  mind  was  stored  with  fairy- 
tales  and  old  Border  ballads  that  his 


mother  and  his  nurse  told  or  sung  to 
him  in  the  winter  evenings.  But  Mrs. 
Galbraith  and  Effie  were  careful  never 
to  tell  him  stories  of  a  weird  or  ghostly 
nature,  for  the  doctor  had  impressed 
upon  them  before  all  things  that  Sandie 
must  never  be  frightened.  "  For  gin 
the  bairn  be  frighted  he  will  na'  sleep/' 
said  the  astute  mistress  to  the  maid, 
"  and  ye'll  just  hae  to  sit  the  lang  mirk 
evenings  by  his  bed,  while  ye  hear  the 
maids  daffin'  by  candlelicht  below,  or 
walking  wi'  their  laddies  ;  but  gin  ye 
never  let  him  hear  o'  ghaists  and 
wraiths,  he'll  just  sleep  like  a  bird  wi' 
its  head  under  its  wing,  and  whiles 
ye'll  be  able  to  leave  him  and  hae  a 
crack  wi'  your  neebors  like  ony  ither 
body  !  " 

Though  mother  and  nurse,  actuated 
by  different  but  equally  strong  motives, 
kept  all  knowledge  of  the  supernatural 
from  the  child,  there  came  a  day  when 
his  father  accused  them  both  of  poison- 
ing his  mind  with  stories  of  witches, 
warlocks  and  ghosts,  and  making  an 
uncanny  bairn  of  the  boy. 

When  Sandie  was  seven  years  of  age, 
a  lean  and  overgrown  child  without  his 
front  teeth,  and  any  comeliness  he  might 
possess  existed  only  in  his  mother's 
eyes,  a  strange  circumstance  happened 
that  greatly  perplexed  and  distressed 
his  parents.  One  cold  afternoon  late 
in  October  Mrs.  Galbraith  told  Effie  to 
take  a  pudding  and  a  can  of  broth  to 
an  old  and  very  poor  woman,  called 
Elspeth  McFie,  who  lived  in  a  lone 
cottage  a  mile  from  the  farm,  and 
Sandie  was  to  go  with  her  for  the  sake 
of  the  walk.  The  trees  were  already 
stripped  by  the  autumn  gales,  to  which 
a  dead  calm  succeeded,  and  a  cold  fog 
had  crept  up  from  the  sea  and  brooded 
over  the  bare  fields,  settling  on  the 
naked  boughs  in  chilly  drops  of  moist- 
ure. The  careful  mother  wrapped  a 
plaid  round  the  boy,  and  bade  him  run 
as  he  went  to  keep  himself  warm. 
Away  sped  Sandie  along  the  highroad, 
driving  a  ball  before  him,  and  running 
after  it  to  send  it  flying  again  with  a 
dexterous  blow  of  his  stick,  till  his  pale 
cheeks  glowed  with  exercise,  and  he 
overshot  his  mark,   ran  past  old  Els- 
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peth's  cottage,  and  had  to  be  recalled 
by  Effie. 

"  Ye  maun  pit  the  basket  in  her  hand 
your  ain  sel',"  she  said,  as  she  led  the 
reluctant  child  into  the  dark,  close  room 
where  the  old  woman  sat  shivering  by 
the  fire,  spreading  her  skinny  hands 
over  the  dying  embers.  But  Sandie 
held  back,  and  neither  threatening  nor 
coaxing  would  induce  him  to  move  a 
step  nearer  to  Elspeth,  so  that,  stigma- 
tizing him  as  "  a  dour  limb,"  Effie  was 
obliged  to  set  the  basket  on  the  table 
herself. 

"It's  just  a  pudding  and  a  few  broth 
that  Mistress  Galbraith  has  sent  ye,  for 
she's  aye  mindfu'  o'  the  puir,"  she  said, 
as  she  set  out  the  can  and  bowl  before 
the  old  woman.  Elspeth  looked  with  a 
bitter  smile  at  the  good  things  spread 
before  her. 

"It's  a'  verra  gude  sae  far  as  it  gaes, 
but  gin  I'd  been  the  rich  body,  and 
Mistress  Gralbraith  the  puir  carline,  I 
wad  hae  sent  her  a  mutchkin  o'  some- 
thing stranger  than  mutton  broth. 
Does  she  no  warm  her  ain  thrapple  wi' 
a  drap  whusky  hersel'  ?  " 

"For  shame,  Elspeth!  Ye  maun 
just  tak'  what's  sent  ye  and  be  thank- 
fu'  !  "  said  Effie  sharply  ;  and  turning 
to  Sandie,  who  stood  gazing  intently  at 
the  old  woman,  "What  ails  the  bairn 
that  he  canna  tak'  his  eyes  aff  your 
face  ?  It's  no  your  beauty,  I'm  think- 
ing, Elspeth,  that  draws  him  sae  !  " 

The  ill-favored  old  woman  cackled  to 
herself,  displaying  a  few  yellow  tusks, 
the  last  survivors  of  a  set  of  teeth  that 
had  once  been  as  white  and  strong  as 
Erne's. 

"  It's  lang  since  man  or  bairn  looked 
at  auld  Elspeth  wi'  sic  a  gaze.  What 
does  the  bairn  see  in  an  auld  wife's 
face  ?  Ye  suld  look  at  the  lasses, 
Sandie,  lad,"  and  Elspeth  stretched  out 
her  lean  arm,  caught  the  boy  by  the 
wrist,  and  drew  him  towards  her.  She 
was  a  hideous  old  woman,  and  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  when  the  red  glare 
of  the  embers  shed  a  glow  on  her  harsh 
features,  she  appeared  positively  witch- 
like. Sandie  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  close  to  her  as  one  who  walks  in 
his  sleep,  with  wide-open  eyes  void  of 


expression,  and  then  stood  opposite  her 
for  a  moment  pale  and  silent.  Before 
either  of  the  women  could  speak  the 
child's  voice  was  heard. 

"  What  for  hae  ye  bawbies  on  your 
'een,  Elspeth  McFie,  and  a  white  claith 
lappit  under  your  chin  ?  " 

Old  Elspeth  dropped  Sandie 's  hand 
and  sank  back  with  a  groan. 

"Effie,  Effie,  hark  till  him!  The 
bairn  has  the  second  sight,  and  he  sees 
me  stricket  for  the  grave,  ay,  and  ye'll 
all  see  it  sune  !  I  feel  the  mouls  upon 
me  a'ready  !  Tak'  him  awa' ,  tak'  him 
awa',  he's  an  awesome  bairn!"  and 
Sandie  quietly  put  on  his  cap  and  went 
out  into  the  cold  mist.  Effie  followed 
him,  and  relieved  her  fright  and  agita- 
tion by  speaking  sharply  to  the  child. 

"For  shame  of  yoursel',  Sandie,  to 
fright  an  old  woman  wi'  gruesome  words 
that  ye  never  heard  from  your  mither 
nor  me  !  " 

"  But  what  for  suld  Elspeth  be  fright- 
ed ?  There  were  bawbies  on  her  'een, 
and  a  white  claith  round  her  heid,  and  I 
just  tauld  her  aboot  it ;  and  gin  I  see 
the  like  of  it  on  your  face,  Effie,  I  will 
tell  ye!" 

"My  certie!  but  ye'll  be  brent  for  a 
warlock  gin  ye  read  folks'  deaths  on 
their  faces,  and  ye'd  best  haud  your 
clavers  !  "  and  Effie  said  no  more,  but 
thought  much  on  her  way  back  to  the 
farm.  She  was  sure  that  Sandie  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  his  own  words. 
He  had  never  seen  a  dead  body,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  a  corpse  is  prepared 
for  the  grave,  and  he  certainly  had  no 
information  on  the  subject  from  books, 
for  he  could  not  read.  And  the  appear- 
ance he  described  on  old  Elspeth' s  face 
did  not  seem  to  frighten  him.  He  had 
gazed  at  her  from  the  moment  in  which 
they  entered  the  cottage  till  they  left  it, 
but  with  wonder  and  interest  rather 
than  fear.  The  fright  was  for  Elspeth 
McFie  and  herself,  and  as  she  watched 
the  child,  unconscious  of  the  death- 
wound  he  had  given,  bounding  along 
the  road  still  playing  with  his  ball  and 
stick,  Effie  shuddered  with  vague  and 
nameless  fears. 

That  night  at  supper  Effie  told  her 
fellow-servants  of  Sandie's  weird  words, 
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and  they  took  counsel  together  whether 
his  mother  should  be  told  about  it  or 
not,  and  they  decided  only  to  speak  to 
her  if  anything  untoward  happened  to 
old  Elspeth.  It  was  on  Thursday  that 
Effie  had  been  sent  to  Elspeth  McFie's 
cottage,  and  she  resolved  to  go  there 
again  on  her  own  account  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  afternoon.  Her  native 
superstitions  were  strong  upon  her, 
though  she  had  never  imparted  them  to 
her  young  charge,  and  she  drew  near  to 
Elspeth's  cottage  with  a  boding  heart. 
It  scarcely  surprised  her  when  she  en- 
tered to  find  old  Elspeth  lying  dead  on 
the  bed,  with  coins  on  her  eyes  and  a 
white  cloth  bound  round  her  head,  pre- 
cisely as  Sandie  had  seen  her  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Two  women  were  in  the  room  with 
the  dead,  eager  to  tell  how  Elspeth  had 
taken  to  her  bed  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, refused  bit  or  sup,  and  had  died 
early  that  morning.  Effie  trembled,  but 
merely  asked  of  what  old  Elspeth  had 
died,  for  three  days  before  she  seemed 
in  no  likelihood  of  death.  But  the  only 
account  the  women  could  give  of  her 
sudden  death  was  that  she  appeared  to 
have  had  no  illness  at  all,  and  that  she 
had  said  "I'm  no  a  sick  woman,  but  a 
dying,  and  I  maun  gae  !  " 

Effie  hastened  home  to  tell  her  mis- 
tress everything,  repeating  faithfully 
every  word  that  old  Elspeth  and  Sandie 
had  said  on  the  previous  Thursday,  and 
Mrs.  Galbraith  listened  with  a  white 
and  awe-struck  face. 

"Ye'U  just  say  naething  about  it, 
Effie  ;  it'll  be  a  sair  prejudice  against 
the  poor  bairn,  and  stand  in  his  way, 
gin  folks  think  Sandie  has  the  second 
sight,"  and  Effie  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  every  servant  in 
the  house  was  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sult of  her  visit  to  old  Elspeth's  cottage. 
But  she  hinted  that  if  she  continued  to 
wait  on  such  an  awesome  bairn,  that 
might  see  the  death  tokens  on  her  face 
any  day,  and  fright  her  into  an  early 
grave,  her  wages  should  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  danger  of  her  service. 

"When  Mrs.  Galbraith  told  her  hus- 
band of  Sandie's  ghastly  remark,  its 
tragic  result,  and  the    child's  uncon- 


sciousness in  the  matter,  he  disguised 
the  fears  that  possessed  him  beneath  a 
bluster  of  wrath,  and  rated  her  and 
Effie  soundly.  "  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  bairn  canna  speak  o'  what  he 
does  na  ken,  and  you  and  Effie,  but 
mair  likely  Effie  than  you  —  for  I  was 
used  to  think  you  a  woman  o'  sense  — 
hae  been  telling  Sandie  auld  wives'  tales 
about  the  second  sight,  till  he  thinks  it 
a  fine  thing  to  practise  what  ye've 
taught  him,  and  the  auld  doitered  fule 
Elspeth  dies  out  o'  sheer  fright  in  con- 
sequence, and  ye  maun  see  for  your  ain 
sel'  what  your  ain  folly  has  brought 
about !  " 

But  Mrs.  Galbraith  protested  that 
neither  she  nor  Effie  had  ever  uttered 
a  word  about  the  second  sight  in  the 
boy's  hearing,  and  David,  who  in  his 
heart  believed  his  wife,  though  he  did 
not  deem  it  consistent  with  his  dignity 
to  own  as  much,  abruptly  ended  the 
unpleasant  affair  by  saying  perempto- 
rily, "  I'll  no  permit  the  bairn  to  be 
tauld  any  mair  ungodly  superstitions 
and  auld  wives'  tales.  Effie  may  gang 
to  the  deil,  and  Sandie  sail  be  wi'  me  in 
his  walks  and  rides,  and  I'se  warrent 
ye'll  hear  naething  from  him  but  what 
he  learns  fra'  me,  guid  sense  and  sound 
doctrine  !  " 

And  Effie  was  dismissed,  to  her  own 
great  relief,  and  from  that  day  forth 
Sandie  became  his  father's  outdoor 
companion,  to  the  visible  benefit  of  his 
health  and  spirits. 

But  no  one  was  so  really  alarmed  at 
Sandie's  uncanny  remark  and  its  conse- 
quences as  David  Galbraith  himself. 
His  grandmother,  a  Highland  woman, 
had  had  the  second  sight,  and  his  father 
had  told  him  how  she  lived  to  become 
the  terror  of  her  family.  Her  premoni- 
tions of  death  and  calamity  were  unfail- 
ingly true,  and  the  spirit  within  her 
never  enlightened  her  as  to  how  the 
impending  evil  might  be  averted.  She 
was  simply  the  medium  of  announcing 
approaching  doom.  What  if  her  ghostly 
gift  had  descended  to  her  grandson,  a 
barren  heritage,  that  would  make  him 
shunned  by  his  kind  ! 

Poor  Alison  Galbraith,  finding  her 
husband  irritable  and  unreasonable  on 
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the  subject  of  Sandie's  weird  speech, 
sought  comfort  in  pouring  out  her  fears 
to  their  minister,  the  Kev.  Ewan  Mc- 
Farlane,  who  gave  ear  to  her  with  as 
much  patience  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  whose  chief  business  it  was 
in  life  to  speak  and  not  to  listen. 

He  drew  the  very  worst  inference 
from  what  he  heard.  "  It's  a  clear 
case  o'  the  second  sight,  and  I  canna 
but  fear  that  there  may  be  waur  to 
come.  When  the  uncanny  spirit  lights 
on  a  body  there's  na  predicting  what  its 
manifestation  may  be,  and  for  aught 
that  we  ken  it  may  be  you  or  me  that 
Sandie  '11  see  the  death  tokens  on  neist. 
And  if  ye  continue  to  bring  him  to  the 
kirk,  I  wad  request  that  ye'll  no  let  him 
sit  glowering  at  me,  for  though  sudden 
death  wad  doubtless  be  sudden  glory  to 
me,  it  wad  no  be  consistent  wi'  the  dig- 
nity of  a  minister  o'  the  Free  Kirk  that 
he  suld  be  harried  untimely  into  his 
grave  by  an  uncanny  bairn,  that  wad 
hae  been  burnt  for  a  warlock  in  times 
gane  by.  And  if  I  was  spared  such  a 
sair  visitation,  the  bairn  might  yet  be 
permitted  to  wark  a  certain  perturbation 
of  spirit  in  me,  that  wad  cause  me  to 
curtail  the  word  of  God,  and  bring  my 
discourse  to  a  premature  end,  to  the 
grievous  loss  of  them  that  hear.  And, 
Mistress  Galbraith,  let  me  tell  ye,  ye'll 
fa'  into  disrepute  wi'  your  neighbors 
gin  Sandie  sees  bawbies  on  your  minis- 
ter's honored  'een,  and  aught  came  of  it 
to  his  prejudice  !  " 

In  the  following  spring  David  Gal- 
braith's  youngest  brother  Colin  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  to 
spend  a  few  months  with  his  relations 
in  Scotland.  His  industry  had  been 
prospered  in  Australia,  and  he  was  in  a 
better  position  than  he  could  have  at- 
tained by  any  exertions  of  his  own  in 
the  old  country.  He  and  his  nephew 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  together, 
and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them 
golfing  on  the  links  at  North  Berwick, 
the  strong  man  accommodating  his  play 
to  that  of  the  puny  boy  by  his  side,  and 
restraining  his  speech  so  that  not  a  word 
fell  from  his  lips  but  what  was  fit  for  a 
child  to  hear. 

One  day  when  they  had  played  till 


Sandie  was  tired  they  sauntered  down 
to  the  beach,  Uncle  Colin  to  sit  on  the 
rocks  smoking  his  morning  pipe,  his 
nephew  to  perch  beside  him  and  amuse 
himself  with  the  shells  and  seaweed 
that  abound  there.  Presently  Sandie 
grew  weary  of  sitting  still,  threw  away 
the  handful  of  shells  he  had  picked  up, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  go  far- 
ther along  the  sands  to  where  the  chil- 
dren were  bathing.  "  And  gie  me  your 
hand,  Uncle  Colin,  and  I'll  tell  ye 
something  while  we  walk  that  I  canna 
just  understand  mysel'.  I've  seen  an 
unco'  strange  thing ;  I've  seen  your 
house  in  Australia  !  " 

"  Hoot,  mon  !  what  havers  are  ye 
talking  ?  Ye've  been  dreaming  !  "  said 
Uncle  Colin  cheerily. 

"Na,  I  saw  it.  It  was  no  dream  ;  I 
ken-  weel  the  difference  between  dream- 
ing and  seeing.  Your  house  has  na 
slates  on  the  roof,  like  our  house  ;  it 
was  theckit  like  a  hay-rick,  and  it  had 
a  wide  place  round  it  covered  with  an- 
other little  theckit  roof,  and  windows 
like  big  glass  doors  opened  on  it.  And 
there  was  fire  all  about,  and  tall  grass 
all  ableeze,  and  sheep  rinning  hither 
and  thither  frighted,  and  a  man  with  a 
black  beard  and  a  gun  in  his  hand  ran 
out  o'  the  house  and  shouted, '  O'Grady, 
save  the  mare  and  foal  !  if  they're  lost 
the  master  will  never  forgi'e  ye  ! ' 
What  ails  ye,  Uncle  Colin,  that  ye  look 
sae  white  ?  "  and  the  boy  looked  up  in 
his  uncle's  face  with  wonder. 

"  It's  no  canny  to  see  such  a  sight, 
Sandie !  What  do  you  ken  o'  bush 
fires  ?  and  ye've  never  seen  a  picture  of 
my  house  ;  and  who  tauld  ye  that  my 
groom  is  an  Irishman  named  O'Grady  ? 
for  I've  tauld  naebody  here,  and  the 
man  with  the  black  beard  is  my  Scotch 
shepherd." 

"  There  was  nae  need  to  tell  me  ony- 
thing  about  it,  Uncle  Colin,  for  I  saw  it 
a'  ;  but  if  the  man  at  the  door  had  na 
shouted  O'Grady,  then  I  suld  na  hae 
kenned  his  name." 

Colin  made  a  poor  attempt  at  laugh- 
ter, that  he  might  hide  from  the  child 
how  shocked  and  startled  he  was  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  reached  home  he  told 
his  brother  about  his  son's  vision,  and 
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heard  from  him  in  return  the  story  of 
Sandie  and  old  Elspeth.  A  few  days 
later  Colin  Galbraith  received  a  telegram 
from  his  head  shepherd  informing  him 
of  the  heavy  loss  he  had  just  sustained 
from  a  very  serious  bush  fire,  and  both 
he  and  David  were  convinced  that 
Sandie  was  an  uncanny  bairn. 

Colin  returned  to  Australia  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  as  he  parted  from 
his  brother  and  sister-in-law  he  said 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "If  ony  mis- 
chance befa's  me,  ye'll  ken  as  sune  as  I 
do  mysel'.  Your  awesome  bairn  will 
see  it  a',  and  ye  may  tak'  for  gospel 
aught  tauld  ye  by  ane  that  has  the  sec- 
ond sight." 

One  fine  afternoon,  some  three  weeks 
after  Colin  had  sailed,  David  having 
just  then  no  particular  work  to  keep 
him  on  the  farm  all  day,  proposed  for  a 
great  treat  to  row  Sandie  to  the  Bass 
Rock.  Oat-cutting  would  shortly  be- 
gin, and  then  he  would  not  have  a 
spare  hour  from  morning  to  night. 
But  to-day  he  and  his  son  would  enjoy 
a  holiday  together,  and  Sandie  was  to 
take  with  him  the  small  gun  that  his 
father  gave  him  on  his  last  birthday,  for 
he  was  now  nine  years  of  age,  and  high 
time  that  he  set  about  learning  to  kill 
something  or  other.  All  the  latent  boy 
seemed  developed  in  the  delicate  child 
by  the  possession  of  the  small  fowling- 
piece,  and  he  blazed  away  at  the  rats 
under  the  hayricks,  and  at  the  sparrows 
on  the  roof,  to  the  peril  alike  of  the 
poultry  and  of  the  bedroom  windows. 
u  Mother,  mother,  I'll  shoot  ye  a  gannet 
and  mak'  ye  a  cushion  o'  the  down  !  " 
he  shouted  in  wild  excitement  as  he  set 
forth  on  the  expedition. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  stood  on  the  doorstep 
watching  her  husband  and  son  leave 
the  house  together,  David  a  stout,  tall 
man  in  the  prime  of  late  middle  life, 
red-faced  and  grey-haired,  and  Sandie  a 
lanky  lad  with  pale,  freckled  face,  but 
with  more  vigor  in  his  step  than  the 
fond  mother  had  ever  expected  to  see. 
He  carried  his  gun  over  his  shoulder 
and  strode  along  by  his  father's  side, 
glancing  up  at  him  frequently  to  try  to 
imitate  his  every  look  and  gesture. 
David  Galbraith  was  fond  of  rowing, 


and  as  it  was  a  very  calm  day  he  dis- 
missed the  man  in  charge  of  the  boat, 
and  taking  the  oars  himself  said  it  would 
do  him  good  to  row  as  far  as  the  Bass 
Rock  and  back  again.  The  sea  was  like 
a  mili-pond,  a  glassy  stretch  of  water 
with  here  and  there  a  wind  flaw  wrin- 
kling its  smooth  surface.  There  was 
not  a  wave  that  could  have  displaced  a 
pebble  on  the  beach,  and  great  masses 
of  olive-green  seaweed  floated  motion- 
less in  its  clear  depths.  To  the  left, 
high  above  them,  stood  the  ruins  of 
Tantallon  Castle,  bathed  in  August  sun- 
shine, its  grey  walls  taking  warmth  and 
color  from  the  glow  of  light  that  soft- 
ened and  beautified  its  rugged  outline. 
Before  them  the  sullen  mass  of  the 
Bass  Rock  towered  above  the  blue 
water,  circled  by  countless  thousands  of 
sea  birds,  the  glitter  of  whose  white 
wings  was  seen  as  silvery  flashes  of 
light,  from  a  distance  too  great  to  dis- 
tinguish the  birds  themselves. 

They  were  near  enough  to  the  shore 
to  hear  voices  and  laughter  borne  over 
the  water  from  the  grassy  inclosure  be- 
fore Tantallon  Castle,  and  lowing  of 
kine  in  the  pastures,  and  as  they  neared 
the  Bass  Rock  these  sounds  were  ex- 
changed for  the  squealing  of  wild  fowl 
and  the  clang  of  their  wings.  To 
Sandie 's  delight  he  was  allowed  to  shoot 
from  the  boat,  which  he  did  with  as 
little  danger  to  the  birds  as  to  the  fishes, 
and  the  only  condition  his  father  im- 
posed was  that  he  should  fire  with  his 
back  towards  him,  "till  your  aim  is 
mair  preceese,  man."  Though  it  soon 
became  evident  even  to  the  sanguine 
Sandie  that  he  would  bring  home  neither 
gannet  nor  kittiwake,  it  was  a  rapturous 
delight  to  be  rowed  about  the  island  by 
his  father,  who  told  him  the  name  of 
every  bird  he  saw,  and  pointed  out 
their  nests  on  the  precipitous  face  of 
the  rock.  Then  David  rested  on  his 
oars,  and  the  boat  scarcely  moved  on 
the  still  water  while  Sandie  ate  the  oat 
cake  and  drank  the  milk  provided  for 
him  by  his  mother,  and  his  father  took 
a  deep  draft  from  his  flask  till  his  face 
grew  crimson. 

"  Father,  gie  me  a  drink,  too,"  said 
Sandie,  stretching  out  his  hand. 
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"  Na,  na ;  ye'll  stick  to  your  milk- 
drinking  till  ye  hae  built  up  a  strong 
frame,  and  then  ye  may  tak'  as  much 
whusky  as  ye  wull  to  keep  it  in  guid 
repair." 

And  now  the  boat  was  turned  land- 
ward once  more,  and  they  soon  lost 
sound  of  the  clang  of  the  sea  birds' 
wings,  and  the  lowing  of  kine  was  again 
heard,  and  David  rowed  slowly  past  the 
rock  of  Tantallon.  After  chattering  for 
hours  Sandie  had  fallen  silent,  and  sat 
leaning  his  arm  on  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat  looking  into  the  limpid  water,  dip- 
ping his  hand  into  a  soft  swelling  wave, 
and  scattering  a  shower  of  glittering 
drops  from  his  fingers.  Suddenly  he 
ceased  his  idle  play,  and  kneeling  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  clung  firmly  to  the 
side  with  both  hands,  leaned  over  and 
gazed  intently  in  the  water.  His  father, 
who  was  always  on  the  alert  where  his 
son  was  concerned,  at  once  noticed  the 
change  that  had  come  over  him,  rowed 
quicker,  and  said  cheerily,  "  What  are 
ye  glowering  at,  man  ?  Did  ye  never 
see  a  herring  in  the  sea  before  ?  " 

Sandie  neither  spoke  nor  stirred,  and 
David  took  comfort  in  thinking  that 
after  all  the  lad  could  see  nothing  un- 
canny in  the  water  ;  it  was  just  some 
daft  folly  or  other  he  was  after,  best 
unnoticed.  But  when  Sandie  did  speak 
it  was  to  utter  words  for  which  he  was 
unprepared. 

"Father,  I  see  Uncle  Colin  in  the 
water  wi'  his  face  turned  up  to  me,  and 
his  'een  wide  open,  but  he  canna  see 
wi'  them."  And  the  boy  did  not  raise 
his  head,  but  continued  to  gaze  into  the 
water.  Drops  of  sweat  broke  out  on 
Galbraith's  brow,  and  he  lifted  the 
dripping  oars  high  in  the  rowlocks  and 
leaned  towards  Sandie,  his  red  face  now 
as  white  as  the  boy's. 

"  Whether  it's  God  or  the  deil  speaks 
in  ye  I  dinna  ken,  but  ye'll  drive  me 
mad  wi'  your  gruesome  clavers  !  Haud 
up,  man!  and  fling  yoursel'  back  in  the 
boat,  where  ye'll  see  naething  waur 
than  yoursel'." 

But  Sandie  did  not  stir.  "It's  Uncle 
Colin  that  I  see  floating  in  the  water, 
lappit  in  seaweed,  and  he's  nae  sleep- 
ing, for  his  'een  stare  sae  wide  ;  "  and 
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Galbraith,  who  would  not  have  looked 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  for  his  life, 
with  an  oath  plunged  the  oars  deep  into 
the  water,  and  rowed  with  furious 
strokes. 

"Ye've  struck  the  oar  on  his  white 
face  !  "  shrieked  the  boy,  and  fell  back 
crying  in  the  boat. 

A  heavy  gloom  settled  on  the  Gal- 
braiths,  and  this  last  hideous  vision  of 
Sandie 's  they  kept  strictly  to  them- 
selves ;  they  did  not  seek  counsel  of 
their  minister  or  of  any  one.  They  were 
certain  that  Colin  was  drowned.  It  was 
a  mere  question  of  time  when  they 
could  hear  how  it  had  happened,  but 
hear  it  they  assuredly  would.  And 
Sandie,  too,  was  gloomy  and  depressed. 
"The  bairn  has  frighted  himself  this 
time  as  weel  as  ithers,"  said  his  father, 
"and  sma' blame  to  him;  but  I  wad 
rather  follow  him  to  the  kirkyard  than 
that  he  suld  grow  up  wi'  the  second 
sight !  It  may  hae  been  a'  varra  weel 
in  a  breeckless,  starving  Hielander  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  it's  no  consist- 
ent for  a  well-fed  Lowlander  in  these 
days  o'  trousers  and  high  farming. 
How  is  Sandie  to  do  justice  to  the  land 
and  mind  the  rotation  of  crops  if  he 
goes  daft  wi'  the  second  sight  ?  " 

The  oat  harvest  was  plentiful  and  got 
together  in  fine  condition,  but  neither 
David  nor  his  wife  had  any  heart  to 
enjoy  it.  They  simply  lived  through 
each  day  waiting  for  the  tidings  that 
must  come  ;  nor  had  they  long  to  wait. 
Nearly  a  month  after  Sandie' s  vision 
David  read  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  his  brother's  ship  at  its 
destination.  It  reported  a  prosperous 
voyage  with  but  one  casualty  during  its 
course,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  after  sailing,  when  a  passen- 
ger booked  for  Sydney  had  mysteriously 
fallen  overboard  in  perfectly  calm 
weather,  and  was  drowned.  The  gen- 
tleman's name  was  Mr.  Colin  Galbraith, 
and  his  sudden  untimely  end  had  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  ship's  company.  So  far 
the  newspaper  report,  which,  brief  as  it 
was,  was  all  that  David  and  Alison 
could  ever  learn  of  their  poor  brother's 
fate.  They  carefully  compared  the 
dates,  and  found  that  Colin  had  been 
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drowned  three  days  after  Sandie  had 
seen  the  vision  of  the  body  in  the  sea. 

"I  winna  tell  the  bairn  that  puir 
Colin  is  dead,"  said  David  gloomily. 

"  Ye'll  just  tell  the  bairn  he's  dead, 
but  you'll  say  naething  of  drowning." 

"  Ye  maun  do  as  ye  think  best,  but  I 
canna  mention  puir  Colin' s  name  to 
him."  And  it  was  from  his  mother 
that  Sandie  heard  of  his  Uncle  Colin' s 
death.  He  listened  gravely  and  thought- 
fully to  the  tidings.  "  Yes,  it  was  him 
that  I  saw  in  the  water,"  and  that  was 
all  that  he  had  to  say  about  the  death 
of  his  favorite  uncle  ;  he  asked  no  ques- 
tion and  made  no  further  remark. 

From  this  time  forward  a  great  change 
came  over  David  Galbraith.  From  be- 
ing wholly  matter-of-fact  and  little  in- 
clined to  believe  more  than  his  senses 
could  attest,  he  became  credulous  and 
superstitious.  He  trembled  at  omens, 
and  was  unnerved  for  his  day's  work  if 
his  dreams  over  night  were  unpropi- 
tious.  He  disliked  being  out  on  dark 
nights,  and  cast  uneasy  glances  over  his 
shoulder  as  though  he  heard  steps  be- 
hind him.  At  times  when  he  was  riding 
he  thought  that  he  heard  some  one 
following  hard  on  his  heels,  and  he 
would  gallop  for  miles  and  reach  home, 
horse  and  rider  both  in  a  sweat  of  fear. 
And  Sandie,  the  unconscious  cause  of 
the  evil  change  in  his  father,  mutely 
wondered  what  had  come  over  him. 
David  scarcely  let  the  boy  out  of  his 
sight,  though  his  society  was  a  torment 
to  him,  and  he  was  always  wondering 
what  would  be  the  next  shock  he  would 
receive.  Unhappily  he  tried  to  restore 
tone  to  his  shaken  nerves  by  drinking, 
and  the  habit  grew  quickly  on  him,  to 
his  ,good  wife's  great  distress  ;  and 
times  were  now  so  changed  that  Sandie 
was  often  more  frightened  of  his  father 
than  his  father  was  of  him.  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith proposed  sending  Sandie  to  stay 
with  some  relations  of  her  own  at  Lin- 
lithgow, thinking  that  it  would  do  her 
husband  good  to  have  the  strain  of  the 
boy's  constant  society  removed  for  a 
while.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  merely  said,  "  The  bairn  sail  bide 
at  hame.  It's  my  ain  weird,  and  I 
maun  dree  it." 


Some  two  years  passed  by  in  which 
Sandie  had  no  visions,  and  grew  stead- 
ily healthier  and  stronger  and  more  like 
other  boys  of  his  age,  so  that  his  mother 
began  to  think  they  should  make  a  man 
of  him  yet.  But  though  his  father  no- 
ticed the  physical  improvement  in  his 
son  with  pride,  nothing  could  persuade 
him  that  the  dreaded  gift  had  departed 
from  him.  In  vain  his  wife  tried  to 
convince  him  that  there  was  no  further 
cause  for  anxiety.  He  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "  Ye'll  no  get  rid  of  an  ill 
gift  sae  lightly.  It's  a  fire  that  burns 
low,  but  it'll  burst  into  flame  for  a' 
that." 

In  the  third  summer  after  Colin  Gal- 
braith was  lost  at  sea,  on  a  lovely  sum- 
mer evening,  Mrs.  Galbraith  sat  at  the 
open  window,  knitting  and  smiling 
placidly  as  she  watched  her  son  at  work 
in  his  little  plot  of  garden  watering  the 
tufts  of  pinks  and  pansies.  She  laid 
her  work  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed his  every  movement  with  quiet 
pleasure.  Sandie  would  make  a  good 
gardener.  There  was  not  a  straggling 
growth  in  his  plot  nor  any  weeds  ;  all 
was  neat  and  trim,  and  the  flower-beds 
were  prettily  bordered  with  shells  he 
had  collected  on  the  beach  at  North 
Berwick. 

He  was  gathering  a  posy  with  fastid- 
ious care,  and  his  mother  knew  that  it 
was  for  her,  and  thought  to  herself  that 
if  he  had  been  uncanny  in  time  past,  he 
was  a  good  boy,  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place.  But  something  disturbed 
him  in  his  work.  He  rose  from  stoop- 
ing over  the  bed,  dropped  his  flowers 
to  the  ground,  and  Alison  thought  he 
was  listening  to  some  far-away  sound, 
till  a  change  that  passed  over  his  face 
showed  her  that  she  was  mistaken. 
Sandie  was  not  listening,  he  was  seeing. 
His  face  grew  pale  and  his  features 
pinched,  his  grey  eyes  were  fixed  while 
the  color  faded  out  of  them  till  they 
were  almost  white,  and  he  shuddered 
as  though  a  cold  wind  blew  over  him. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  rose  silently,  and  as- 
sured by  the  deep  breathing  of  her 
husband,  who  was  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  hearth,  that  he  was  asleep, 
opened  the  door  softly,  left  the  room, 
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and  hurried  into  the  garden.  There  in 
the  sunshine,  surrounded  by  summer 
sights  and  summer  scents,  stood  Sandie, 
a  very  image  of  midnight  terror.  His 
mother  laid  her  large,  warm  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  and  gently  shook  him. 

"  Sandie,  Sandie,  if  you're  seeing 
again,  for  God's  sake  say  nothing  to 
your  father  !  He  canna  bear  it ;  ye'll 
tell  me,"  she  said  in  a  frightened  whis- 
per. 

The  boy  gave  a  sigh,  passed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  and  staggered  as  though 
he  were  dizzy.  Alison  grasped  her  son 
firmly  by  the  arm.  "  Come  awa'  !  if 
your  father  wakes  and  goes  to  the  win- 
dow he'll  see  us  ;  come  awa'  !  "  and 
she  hurried  the  boy  through  the  warm 
evening  sunshine  that  had  suddenly 
grown  cold  and  dim  to  her,  and  led  him 
to  a  retired  part  of  the  garden. 

"  And  now  what  was  it  that  ye  saw  ?  " 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  fear  and  compassion,  Sandie 
said,  "  I  saw  my  father  lying  on  the 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  brae  by  Sir 
Ewen  Campbell's  gates,  and  his  'een 
were  shut,  but  for  a'  that  he  was  the 
same  as  Uncle  Colin  !  " 

The  self -controlled,  unemotional  Ali- 
son Galbraith  gave  a  smothered  scream 
as  she  listened  to  her  son,  and,  seizing 
his  arm  in  a  passion  of  fear,  with  a  grip 
like  a  vice,  said,  "  Elspeth  McFie  was 
right  when  she  called  you  an  awesome 
bairn  !  What  for  has  God  in  his  wrath 
given  me  such  a  child  ?  "  and  she  shook 
him  off  and  left  him  alone  in  his  con- 
fused misery. 

If  David  Galbraith  had  not  been  over- 
come with  drink  that  night,  he  would 
have  seen  that  something  terrible  had 
occurred  to  agitate  his  wife,  but  when 
the  drunken  fit  was  spent  he  noticed 
that  she  looked  white  and  ill. 

"  Alison,  woman,  ye  keep  too  close 
in  the  house,"  he  said  ;  "ye  should 
walk  to  the  sea  and  breathe  the  caller 
air,  to  bring  the  color  back  to  your 
cheeks." 

The  following  Friday  was  the  corn 
market  at  Haddington,  and  David  Gal- 
braith, sober,  shrewd,  and  business-like, 
set  out  to  attend  it,  bent  on  driving  a 
hard  bargain.     Alison  stood  at  the  gate 


as  he  mounted  his  horse,  to  wish  him 
good  luck,  and  to  add  a  word  of  wifely 
admonition  as  to  the  advisability  of  not 
drinking  too  much  whiskey  before  the 
return  journey,  and  "  Ye'll  no  be  late 
coming  home  the  night,  Davie  ?  " 

"There  is  no  night  at  this  time  o' 
year,  Alison." 

"  And  ye'll  mind  to  come  by  the  level 
road.  There's  the  steep  brae  beyond 
the  Campbells'  gates,  and  I'd  rather  ye 
gave  it  a  wide  berth,  and  came  by  the 
long  road." 

"  Not  I,  woman  !  Do  ye  expect  me 
to  mak'  a  midnight  ride  a  mile  longer, 
just  to  avoid  a  brae  that  I  ken  as  weel 
as  my  ain  doorstep  ?  Kelpie'll  be  sober, 
douce  beast,  if  his  master's  not,  and  he 
kens  every  stane  on  the  hill.  Ye'll  go 
to  bed,  and  leave  the  house  door  un- 
locked for  me,"  and  David  gave  his 
horse  a  touch  with  the  whip  and  away 
he  trotted. 

Alison  stood  till  the  sound  of  hoofs 
had  died  away,  and  then  went  back  into 
the  house  with  a  boding  heart.  Sandie 
returned  from  school  at  noon  in  high 
spirits,  and  asked  his  mother's  leave  to 
bring  home  a  schoolfellow  to  play  with 
him  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  his  spirits  had  rallied  since  his 
vision  of  a  few  days  before.  It  seemed 
as  though  his  body  had  now  grown 
strong  enough  to  shake  off  the  ghastly 
influence  entirely,  but  his  mother  was 
shattered  both  by  memory  and  appre- 
hension. 

A  dreadful  restlessness  possessed  her 
as  night  drew  on,  and  after  the  shouts 
of  the  boys  at  play  were  over,  and 
silence  fell  on  house  and  garden,  she 
slipped  out  unnoticed  and  walked  in 
the  twilight  to  the  beach.  It  was  high 
midsummer,  when  in  those  latitudes 
the  sunset  lingers  on  the  western  hori- 
zon till  in  the  east  the  vigorous  dawn 
breaks  to  quench  its  lesser  light.  The 
crescent  moon  hung  low  in  the  sky  over 
the  gently  murmuring  sea  that  glim- 
mered mysteriously  in'the  diffused  twi- 
light, and  the  brown  rocks  loomed  dark 
above  the  water.  A  time  and  a  place 
to  suggest  eerie  feelings  to  the  most 
unimpressionable  ;  but  Alison's  whole 
mind  was  so  filled  with  the  apprehen- 
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sions  of  approaching  doom  that  the 
scene  had  no  effect  on  her  —  she  scarcely 
noticed  where  she  was.  The  fear  that 
possessed  her  was  inward,  and  neither 
suggested,  nor  could  it  be  increased,  by 
the  aspect  of  familiar  things.  She  did 
not  meet  a  soul  in  her  restless  wander- 
ings. As  she  opened  the  house  door  on 
her  return  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Oh, 
when  would  David  be  home  ?  He  was 
seldom  later  than  midnight.  Alison 
needed  no  light,  and,  creeping  softly 
up-stairs,  she  entered  Sandie's  room, 
and  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  by  the 
solemn  twilight  of  the  northern  night 
she  saw  his  sleeping  face  calm  and 
peaceful  as  an  infant's.  Did  she  grudge 
him  his  untroubled  slumber,  that  she 
would  rather  have  found  him  awake  and 
oppressed  with  terror  as  herself  ? 

While  she  stood  listening  to  the  beat- 
ing of  her  own  heart,  that  sounded 
louder  than  the  breathing  of  her  child, 
she  heard  the  first  distant  sound  of  ap- 
proaching hoofs,  and  as  they  rapidly 
drew  nearer  she  recognized  Kelpie's 
familiar  steps. 

"  Thank  God,  he  is  safe  home  !  "  she 
said,  and  lest  her  husband  should  be 
displeased  to  find  her  sitting  up  for 
him,  she  hastened  to  her  room  and 
lighted  a  candle.  The  horse  had  stopped 
opposite  the  house,  and  David  had  had 
time  to  dismount,  but  he  had  not  opened 
the  gate.  Some  one  might  be  detaining 
him  there  ;  yet  there  was  no  sound  of 
voices  to  be  heard,  only  Kelpie  impa- 
tiently striking  the  ground  with  one  of 
his  fore  feet. 

Alison  looked  out  of  the  window, 
but  could  see  nothing  for  the  high  wall, 
and  as  several  minutes  passed  and  still 
her  husband  did  not  come,  and  the  horse 
stamped  with  increasing  impatience,  she 
slipped  down-stairs,  out  of  doors,  and 
across  the  garden  to  the  gate.  So  deadly 
a  fear  lay  upon  her  spirit  that  when  she 
flung  the  gate  open  and  saw  Kelpie 
standing  riderless  on  the  dusky  high- 
way she  felt  no  surprise,  only  an  assur- 
ance that  Sandie's  vision  was  about  to 
come  true. 

"  Oh,  Kelpie  lad,  your  master's  no 
far  to  seek !  "  she  said  as  she  led  the 
trembing,  sweating  beast  towards   the 


stable  yard.  Then,  without  calling  up 
any  of  the  men,  just  as  she  was,  with 
uncovered  head,  Alison  Galbraith  sped 
through  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the 
summer  night. 

"  The  steep  brae  by  Sir  Ewen  Camp- 
bell's gates  !  the  steep  brae  by  Sir 
Ewen  Campbell's  gates  !  "  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  ran,  and  when  the  dark 
firs  and  high  wall  bounding  the  park 
came  in  sight  her  limbs  almost  gave 
way  beneath  her.  Then  she  reached 
the  great  iron  gates  between  granite 
pillars,  and  in  the  twilight  she  caught 
sight  through  their  bars  of  the  black 
avenue  within,  and  heard  the  wind 
sigh  in  the  boughs.  Alison  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  heart  and  urged  herself  on. 
Now  a  bat  cut  its  zigzag  flight  through 
the  air  and  startled  her,  the  white  scut 
of  a  frightened  rabbit  shone  out  in  the 
dusk  as  it  flashed  across  her  path  in 
search  of  a  friendly  burrow,  and  her 
echoing  steps  woke  many  a  sleeping 
bird  and  set  it  fluttering  with  fear. 

The  next  turn  in  the  road  would 
bring  her  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  to 
something  that  she  dared  not  name  that 
she  knew  was  waiting  for  her  there. 
She  closed  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  as 
she  rounded  the  curve  of  the  road  and 
clenched  her  hands  ;  then  the  soft 
silence  of  the  summer  night  was  broken 
by  a  wailing  cry,  and  Alison  Galbraith 
fell  senseless  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband. 

David  was  sober  that  night,  but  as 
he  rode  through  the  mirk  lanes  the  old 
horror  had  overtaken  him.  He  thought 
that  he  heard  a  horseman  following  hard 
upon  him,  and  clapped  spurs  to  his 
beast  and  galloped  down  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Kelpie  slipped  on  a  roll- 
ing stone,  threw  his  rider  heavily  to 
the  ground,  and  he  neither  spoke  nor 
moved  again. 

Alison  Galbraith  did  not  long  survive 
her  husband,  and  her  death  took  place 
without  Sandie  having  any  intimation  of 
its  approach.  He  never  had  vision  or 
prophetic  foresight  again  after  his  father 
died.  The  weird  gift  departed  from 
him  with  his  weakly  childhood,  and  he 
grew  up  robust  and  stout,  thriving  and 
commonplace  as  his  forebears.    Sandie 
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is  even  a  better  farmer  than  his  father 
before  him,  and  is  in  a  fairway  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  two  blades 
of  wheat  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before.  He  has  married  a  wife, 
practical  and  matter-of-fact  as  himself, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  are  as 
guiltless  of  imagination  as  they  are  of 
any  touch  of  the  uncanny.  The  burly 
Lowland  farmer  can  never  be  induced 
to  speak  of  the  second  sight,  even  to 
his  most  intimate  friends.  In  the  early 
days  of  their  married  life  his  young 
wife  ventured  to  ask  him  about  the 
visions  of  his  childhood,  of  which  she 
had  heard,  but  he  silenced  her  with 
such  severity  that  she  did  not  again 
dare  to  approach  the  subject,  and  she 
will  never  know  whether  the  stories  of 
her  husband's  uncanny  childhood  are 
wild  legends  or  plain  truth. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  QUAKER  POET.1 

Tfllrf  iife  of  the  Quaker  is  in  many 
respects  an  ideal  life  ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
actly in  these  that  we  should  call  ideal 
the  life  of  the  American  poet  who  has 
just  gone  to  his  rest.  Those  of  the 
younger  generation  who  know  anything 
tf  Whittier  at  all,  know  him  only  as  a 
kindly,  courteous  old  gentleman,  upon 
*vhom  the  inarches  and  changes  of  time 
had  left  no  shadow  or  tinge  of  sadness, 
Vvho  awaited  the  inevitable  call  with  as 
much  complacency  as  the  "  Good  Grey 
Poet"  who  went  before  him,  and  who, 
now  that  he  has  gone,  has  left  behind 
him  a  poetic  legacy  in  which  there  is 
not  a  little  that  the  world  will  willingly 
let  die.  But  the  Whittier  of  the  early 
days  —  he  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
present  as  that  turmoil  of  the  great 
Abolition  struggle  which  so  far  has 
been  the  most  memorable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
advocacy  of  a  good  but  intensely  un- 
popular cause  was  what  he  once  recom- 
mended as  the  best  discipline  for  a 
young  man  of  earnest  aspirations  ;  and 
that  was  just  the  method  by  which  the 

1  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier, Avith  Life,  Notes,  etc.    F.  Warne  &  Co. 


poet  himself  emerged  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  humble  home  at  Haverhill 
to  become  a  force  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

According  to  his  own  confession,  it 
never  had  been  his  desire  to  found  a 
school  of  poetry,  or  even  to  write  with 
the  definite  object  of  influencing  others. 
He  wrote,  as  his  fellow-Quakers  prayed, 
only  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  unable 
often  to  give  utterance  to  the  best  that 
was  in  his  heart ;  but  he  held  it  to  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  prolonged 
beyond  the  allotted  span  that  he  could 
look  back  to  having  been  of  some  value 
in  helping  forward  those  reforms  in 
the  laws  of  his  country  which  made  so 
many  millions  of  bondmen  free.  When 
the  minister  of  religion,  holding  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  sought  to  prove  that 
the  white  man  had  a  right  to  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  it  needed  that  some  Tyr- 
taeus  should  gird  the  sword  on  the  thigh, 
and  go  forth  in  combat  against  the 
powers  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
ambition  to  make  a  free  man  of  every 
negro  within  the  bounds  of  the  States 
was  a  noble  one,  and  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  was  fired  by  it.  Exchanging 
the  plough  for  the  pen,  he  helped  to 
rouse  the  nation  by  marching-songs 
which  made  the  blood  move  quicker  as 
the  step  hastened  onwards  to  liberty  ; 
and  before  he  sheathed  the  sword  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  there 
had  been  secured  to  every  man  the  rice 
in  his  own  pot.  For  this  must  the 
Quaker  poet  be  held  in  honor  ;  if  we 
cannot  call  him  great,  we  can  at  least 
call  him  good  ;  and  his  name  should 
assuredly  be  kept  on  the  borders  of  the 
living  land  for  his  noble  faith  and  his 
worthy  deeds.  As  Mr.  Lowell  has  said 
in  his  "  Fable  for  Critics  :  "  — 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  right-hearted 
bard 

Who  was  true  to  The  Yoiee  when  such  ser- 
vice was  hard, 

Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  for 
the  slave 

When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence  was 
brave. 
To  the   very  last  the  cause   of  the 

colored  man  and  the  oppressed  contin- 
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ued  dear  to  him  ;  though  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  he  had  come  to  look 
largely  to  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  negro  himself. 

When  some  one  asked  Whittier  as  to 
the  date  of  his  birth,  he  replied:  "I 
cannot  say  positively  from  my  personal 
knowledge  when  I  was  born,  but  my 
mother  told  me  it  was  on  December  17, 
1807,  and  she  was  a  very  truthful 
woman."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  lady's  veracity,  either  as  to 
this,  or  as  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
place  of  birth  was  the  farmhouse  of 
Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimac  Kiver, 
Massachusetts.  The  parents  were,  of 
course,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  so  that  the  poet  inherited 
with  his  birth  little  more  than  the 
memory  of  centuries  of  persecution, 
which  had,  however,  no  doubt  some 
share  in  putting  the  iron  in  his  blood 
which  was  to  make  of  him  the  poetic 
warrior  for  a  downtrodden  race.  Whit- 
tier,  like  Burns  and  Hogg,  was  brought 
up  to  the  life  of  the  farm,  working  so 
hard  that  only  during  occasional  inter- 
vals was  he  able  to  get  to  school. 
The  family  acres  were  neither  many 
nor  very  productive  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  during  the  long  winters  the 
household  revenues  had  to  be  in- 
creased by  some  kind  of  indoor  in- 
dustry suited  to  the  place  and  season. 
The  making  of  shoes,  as  a  rule,  em- 
ployed the  elders,  while  the  boys  did 
the  work  of  the  barn,  and  brought 
home  from  the  meadows  the  "  sharp, 
sickle-edged  grass"  which  the  young 
cattle  would  eat  in  midwinter.  The 
poet  himself  has  told  us  of  the  wonder 
and  terror  of  those  wide  and  perilous 
meadows  over  which  he  used  to  wander 
and  toil  in  his  earlier  years.  They 
were  full  of  snakes  —  striped,  green, 
dingy  water-snakes,  adders  and  black 
snakes  —  creatures  of  which  he  had 
"an  almost  Irish  hatred."  All  this 
inured  him  to  honest  homely  labor,  and 
although  it  prevented  him  getting  much 
of  regular  schooling,  he  yet  employed 
his  evenings  to  such  advantage  that  by 
and  by  he-  had  taught  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  able  to  teach  a  little  to 
others.    When    he    came    of    age  he 


"  drifted  into  journalism  "  as  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Manufacturer,  and  with 
journalism  he  remained  connected, 
more  or  less,  for  several  years,  having 
all  the  time,  like  a  cautious  Quaker,  a 
second  string  to  his  bow  in  the  shape 
of  a  farm.  His  literary  work  was 
mainly  in  connection  with  obscure  and 
poor  journals,  and  his  salary  is  said 
never  to  have  amounted  to  more  than 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

It  was  in  1836,  that,  as  some  one  has 
put  it,  Whittier  "  received  a  call."  The 
Newburyport  Free  Press,  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  had  been  an  im- 
portant medium  of  early  culture  to  the 
young  poet,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
his  own  first  verses  had  appeared  in  its 
Poets'  Corner.  The  lines  were  entitled 
"The  Exile's  Departure,"  and  opened 
thus : — 

Fond  scenes  that  delighted    my  youthful 
existence, 
With  feelings  of  sorrow  I  bid  you  adieu — 
A  lasting  adieu,  for  now,  dim  in  the  dis- 
tance, 
The  shores  of  Hibernia  recede  from  my 
view. 

Farewell  to  the  cliffs,  tempest-beaten  and 
grey, 
Which  guard  the  loved  shores  of  my  own 
native  land  ! 
Farewell  to  the  village  and  sail-shadowed 
bay, 
The  forest-crowned  hill,  and  the  water- 
washed  strand. 

In  the  editor's  Notices  to  Correspond- 
ents, the  poet  was  told  that  "If  'W.' 
at  Haverhill  will  continue  to  favor  us 
with  pieces  as  beautiful  as  the  one 
inserted  in  our  poetical  department  of 
to-day,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  favor." 
Not  often  is  the  budding  poet  thus  ad- 
dressed by  the  editor,  even  of  the  pro- 
vincial paper,  and  Whittier,  staid  and 
sober  Quaker  though  he  was,  must 
have  felt  an  honest  pride  rising  in  his 
bosom  as  he  read  the  flattering  lines. 
Speaking  of  those  days  he  once  said  : 
"  The  ability  to  make  rhymes  then  was 
rare.  The  principal  poets  when  I  was 
young  who  were  doing  anything  were 
Bryant,  the  elder  Dana,  and  Percival. 
One  of  the  remarkable  things  in  litera- 
ture to-day  is  that  there  are  so  many 
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and  so  good  writers  of  verse.  Many  of 
them,  had  they  lived  earlier,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  something  won- 
derful. 

Having  once  gained  a  place  in  the 
Poets'  Corner,  other  verses  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  before  long 
Mr.  Garrison  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  unknown  contributor,  not  thinking 
to  find  him  a  youth  on  an  outlying 
farm.  Shortly  afterwards  Garrison 
started  the  Liberator,  an  anti-slavery 
organ,  and  thenceforward  all  Whittier's 
energies  as  well  as  his  verses  were  con- 
secrated so  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  narrowing  despotism 
which  was  then  the  national  curse  of 
America.  It  was  no  small  matter  in 
those  days  to  take  the  side  of  right 
against  might  in  the  interests  of  the 
negro.  As  Bryant  has  pointed  out,  the 
Quaker  poet  championed  the  slave  when 
to  say  anything  against  slavery  was  "  to 
draw  upon  oneself  the  bitterest  hatred, 
loathing,  and  contempt  of  the  great 
majority  of  men  throughout  the  land." 
Once  the  office  of  the  newspaper  of 
which  the  poet  was  editor  was  sacked 
by  an  angry  mob  ;  once  he  had  to  flee 
one  way  while  Garrison  fled  another, 
both  being  pursued  by  a  crowd  which 
would  have  as  readily  strung  them  up 
to  the  lamp-posts  as  they  had  strung  up 
the  negroes  who  already  dangled  there. 
When  he  was  living  on  the  paternal 
farm  at  Haverhill,  an  old  friend  from 
Boston  came  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  a  conven- 
tion about  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  From  this  time 
onward  for  many  a  year  the  poet  led  the 
life  of  a  martyr.  ►  Soon  after  he  was  at 
Philadelphia  editing  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman,  and  assisting  to  erect  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall,  which  was  being  reared  in 
order  that  there  might  be  in  the  city  at 
least  one  edifice  in  which  the  principles 
of  liberty  could  be  discussed  freely  and 
without  fear.  The  hall  had  barely  been 
dedicated  when  it  was  fired  by  an  angry 
mob,  and  with  it  perished  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  editor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman. 

The  battle  was  fierce  and  obstinate, 


for  the  enemy  was  strong,  and  long  was 
the  issue  dubious,  but  in  the  darkest 
hour  the  poet  never  faltered.  As  the 
author  of  "  Letters  to  Living  Authors  " 
remarks,  with  a  faith  as  unflinching  as 
that  of  our  own  Cromwell,  he  and  the 
noble  company  whose  cause  was  his 
held  on,  growing  ever  the  more  deter- 
mined the  heavier  the  odds  against  him. 
When  Church  and  State  opposed  him, 
he  defiantly  and  scornfully  asked  re- 
garding the  free  citizen  :  — 
Must  he  be  told  his  freedom  stands 

On  Slavery's  dark  foundations  strong  — 
On  breaking  hearts  and  fettered  hands, 

On  robbery  and  crime  and  wrong  ? 
That  all  his  fathers  taught  is  vain  — 
That  Freedom's  emblem  is  the  chain  ? 

The  moneyed  opposition,  stung  into 
defiant  rage,  after  prophesying  failure, 
asked  who  and  what  was  this  young 
poet  that  he  should  presume  to  disturb 
the  economy  of  nature  —  that  he  should 
dictate  to  his  superiors,  the  holders  of 
human  property,  whose  rights  were 
perhaps  equal  to  those  of  the  Deity  him- 
self ?  He  was  unknown,  this  young 
poet,  he  was  obscure,  he  was  without 
influence.  It  was  all  true  ;  but  the 
young  poet  was  not  without  zeal,  and 
so  he  fought  on,  never  despairing,  till 
at  last  the  head  of  the  hydra  was 
crushed  —  and  in  view  of  the  band  of 
evil  prophets,  many  of  them,  strange  to 
say,  hailing  from  our  own  land,  he 
sheathed  the  sword  and  put  on  the  vic- 
tor's crown. 

It  was  a  glorious  triumph,  but  that  it 
was  bought  at  the  cost  of  much  excite- 
ment and  nervous  strain  we  can  easily 
see  from  the  poet's  "Voices  of  Free- 
dom." There  we  have  many  powerful 
if  sometimes  not  too  poetical  verses, 
struck  off  as  it  were  at  white  heat,  like 
the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  full  of  the  most 
impassioned  pleading  and  burning  de- 
nunciation. 
What  ho  !  our  countrymen  in  chains  ! 

The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking  flesh  ! 
Our  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourging,   warm  and 
fresh  ! 
What  !  mothers  from  their  children  riven  ! 

What  !  God's  own  image  bought  and  sold! 
Americans  to  market  driven, 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold  ! 
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The  fugitive  slave  might  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  village  church,  but  there  is  no 
sanctuary  for  her  even  there,  and  the 
parson  calls  out  to  the  pursuing  owner  : 

Of  course,  I  know  your  right  divine, 
To  own  and  work  and  whip  her  ; 

Quick,  deacon,  throw  that  Polyglot 
Before  the  wench,  and  trip  her  ! 

So  the  poor  girl  is  caught,  and  the 
poet  tells  us  how 

Shriek  rose  on  shriek  —  the  Sabbath  air 

Her  wild  cries  tore  asunder  ; 
I  listened  with  hushed  breath  to  hear 

God  answering  with  his  thunder  ! 

Another  girl  is  put  up  to  auction,  and 
the  man  of  the  hammer  commends  her 
to  the  expectant  bidders  as  "a  good 
Christian." 

A  Christian  !  going,  gone  ! 
Who  bids  for  God's  own  image?  —  for  his 

grace, 
Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-place 

Hath  in  her  suffering  won  ! 

My  God  !  can  such  things  be  ? 
Hast  thou  not  said  that  whatsoe'er  is  done 
Unto  thy  weakest  and  thy  humblest  one 

Is  even  done  to  thee  ? 

The  "Quaker  maid"  is  persecuted 
and  offered  for  sale  by  "dark  and 
haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the 
land  ;  "  but  some  chivalry  is  still  left 
in  the  breast  of  the  old  sea-captain,  who 
speaks  out :  — 

Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver — pack  with 

coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From    keel-piece    up    to    deck-plank,    the 

roomage  of  her  hold  ; 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me  !  I  would 

sooner  in  your  bay 
Sink  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear 

this  child  away  ! 

So  the  girl  receives  her  freedom,  and 
immediately  her  voice  rises  to  heaven  in 
a  song  of  praise  for  her  deliverance  :  — 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life  !  —  to  him 

all  praises  be, 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set 

his  handmaid  free  ; 
All  praise  to  him  before  whose  power  the 

mighty  are  afraid, 
Who  takes  the  crafty  in  the  snare  which 

for  the  poor  is  laid  ! 

Trenchant  and  telling  are  the  satirical 
denunciations  of  the  clergy  who  gave 


their  countenance  to  a  great  meeting 
held  at  Charleston  in  favor  of  slavery. 

Just  God  !  and  these  are  they 
Who  minister  at  thine  altar,  God  of  Right  ! 
Men  who  their  hands  with  prayer  and  bless- 
ing lay 

On  Israel's  Ark  of  light  ! 

What  !  servants  of  thine  own 
Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and  save 
The  homeless  and  the  outcast  —  fettering 
down 

The  tasked  and  plundered  slave  ! 

These  and  other  verses  of  a  like  kind 
show  the  moral  purpose  of  Whittier' s 
early  work,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  element  for  the  critic  who 
would  duly  determine  his  ultimate  po- 
sition as  a  singer.  And  in  that  connec- 
tion, as  has  been  before  remarked,  one 
cannot  miss  the  resemblance  between 
him  and  the  other  two  distinguished 
American  poets  whom  after  so  short  an 
interval  he  has  followed  to  the  Silent 
Land.  The  names  of  Lowell,  of  Whit- 
tier,  and  of  Whitman  are  all  associated 
more  or  less  with  the  Abolition  struggle. 
The  "Biglow  Papers"  and  the  "Har- 
vard Commemoration  Ode,"  the  "  Mon- 
ody on  Lincoln,"  and  the  "Drum 
Taps,"  are  the  best  literary  expression 
of  the  enthusiasms  which  "nerved  the 
North  to  the  great  battle  for  freedom 
and  for  the  Union,  and  which  carried  it 
victoriously  through  the  fight."  As 
with  Whitman,  so  with  Whittier,  these 
enthusiasms  were  the  inspiration  not 
only  of  the  poet's  lyrics,  but  of  his  life 
as  well.  His  whole  man  was  enlarged 
and  formed  into  a  permanent  mould  by 
the  influence  of  these  early  days  of 
struggle ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  one 
of  the  last  veterans  of  this  struggle  that 
he  has  merited  the  praise  and  the  rev- 
erence that  are  receiving  expression 
now  that  he  has  passed  away. 

And  yet  there  is  very  little,  if,  in- 
deed, there  is  anything  at  all,  among 
these  anti-slavery  productions  that  is 
destined  to  live.  They  served  but  a 
passing  need,  and  have  already  lost 
much  of  their  value  as  literature.  A 
sympathetic  critic  has  well  said  :  "  Mr. 
Whittier  can  afford  to  own  that  he  has 
sometimes  failed  to  rise  above  the  level 
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of  the  verse-maker.  A  writer  who  cel- 
ebrates the  events  of  the  passing  hour 
must  expect  the  lustre  of  some  per- 
formances to  fade  with  the  interests 
which  called  them  forth,  and  in  the 
mass  of  Mr.  Whittier's  productions,  rep- 
resenting as  it  does  the  fruitage  of  a 
long  and  busy  life,  there  is  much,  un- 
doubtedly, of  an  ephemeral  character  ; 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  durable 
work  of  a  peculiar  and  rare  quality,  and 
there  are  certain  themes  which,  by  right 
of  discovery,  this  writer  has  made  his 
own."  His  last  work  came  from  those 
later  days  passed  in  the  quiet  of  great 
peace,  when  the  poet  had  already  en- 
tered on  the  reward  which  comes  from 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done. 
There  are  times  when  the  spirit  of 
poetry  seems  to  have  possessed  him  ut- 
terly, when  the  best  thought  is  worked 
out  in  a  terse  and  telling  form,  with  all 
the  true  fire  and  magic  of  genius. 
There  are  lines  where  the  musical  effect, 
the  seemingly  effortless  and  inevitable 
aptness  of  word  and  rhythm,  with  their 
perfect  and  crystalline  clearness  of 
thought,  disclose  the  highest  quality  of 
poetical  art.  They  move  with  the  same 
unconscious  volition  as  when  the  bird 
hovers  over  the  meadow's  surface,  or 
darts  with  unerring  swiftness  at  its 
mark.  On  the  other  hand,  as  even  the 
kindly  American  critic  has  admitted, 
there  are  whole  pages  which  resemble 
the  same  bird  with  folded  wings,  hop- 
ping aimlessly  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground  —  pages  of  purely  commonplace 
and  mechanical  jingle,  such  as  any 
versifier  with  an  ordinary  metrical  ear 
can  produce  by  the  ream. 

No  writer,  however,  should  be  judged 
by  his  least  successful  efforts,  and  it  is 
enough  that  Whittier  has  left  us  a  num- 
ber of  poems  which  for  musical  charm, 
for  lyric  passion,  for  concentrated  and 
exquisite  expression  of  high  poetic  feel- 
ing, are  equal  to  anything  which  Amer- 
ica has  produced.  There  is,  as  some 
one  has  remarked,  a  haunting  melody 
about  many  of  his  verses  which  comes 
back  to  us  like  the  scent  of  birches  and 
bog- myrtle. 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  hill, 
Their  song  was  soft  and  low  ; 


The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

This  beautiful  poem,  by  the  way, 
serves  to  remind  us  how  little  of  the 
inspiration  of  love  there  is  in  the  Quaker 
poet.  The  only  poem,  besides  "My 
Playmate,"  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
tender  passion  is  that  entitled  "  Memo- 
ries." Mr.  Whittier  has  been  in  love, 
and  for  a  moment  he  takes  us  into  his 
confidence.  The  glimpse  is  valuable,  if 
only  to  assure  us  of  his  common  clay. 
As  has  been  said,  there  is  something 
unhuman  if  not  inhuman  about  a  man 
who  has  never  been  in  love,  but  the 
American  poet  has  been  "  there,"  and 
has  profited  by  the  experience,  as  all 
good  men,  especially  old  bachelors,  do. 

I  feel  its  glow  upon  my  cheek, 
Its  fulness  of  the  heart  is  mine, 

As  when  I  leaned  to  hear  thee  speak, 
Or  raised  my  doubtful  eye  to  thine. 

I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 

I  feel  thy  arm  within  my  own, 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringed  lids  of  hazel  eyes, 

With  soft  brown  tresses  overblown. 

Ah  !  memories  of  sweet  summer  eves, 
Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way, 

Of  stars  and  flowers  and  dewy  leaves, 
And  smiles  and  tones  more  dear  than 
they  ! 

His  poems  dealing  with  individual 
characters  are  notable,  as  the  Times 
remarked,  for  their  individuality  and 
their  graphic  force.  Take  "  Cassandra 
Southwick  "  f or  example,  where  we  see 
portrayed  a  veritable  woman,  noble  in 
her  tribulations  and  glorious  in  her 
triumph  ;  or  "Randolph  of  Roanoke," 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  man,  and  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy that  it  was  wrung  from  the  lips 
of  an  opponent.  The  Quaker  poet  saw 
the  Virginian  slave-holder  as  he  was  — 
a  man  to  be  known  and  respected. 
Some  of  his  ballads  are  among  the  best 
that  the  century  has  given  us,  full  of 
charm  and  pathos,  and  as  pure  and 
fresh  as  the  mountain  breezes.  That 
one  of  "  Annie  and  Rhoda  "  brims  over 
with  the  feeling  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  emotions.  One  sister 
has   a  lover,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the 
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night  the  younger  one  hears  him  call 
upon  her  name  as  he  is  drowning  at 
sea.  "Thou  liest !  "  says  the  elder 
girl  ;  "  he  never  would  call  thy  name." 

If  he  did,  I  would  pray  the  wind  and  sea 
To  keep  him  ever  from  thee  and  me  ! 

But  the  younger  girl  is  assured  her  sis- 
ter's betrothed  is  really  dead,  and  she 
can  now  avow  the  love  she  had  never 
told.     The  ballad  ends  thus  :  — 

The  wind  and  the  waves  their  work  have 

done  ; 
We  shall  see  him  no  more  beneath  the  sun. 

Little  will  reck  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
It  loved  him  not  with  a  love  like  mine. 

I,  for  his  sake,  were  he  but  here, 
Could  hem  and  broider  thy  bridal  gear, 

Though  hands  should  tremble  and  eyes  be 

wet, 
And  stitch  for  stitch  in  my  heart  be  set. 

But  now  my  soul  with  his  soul  I  wed  — 
Thine  the  living,  and  mine  the  dead  ! 

In  this  branch  of  his  work  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  him  that  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  did  for  his  country  Whit- 
tier  did  for  3^ew  England. 

The  religious  sentiment  runs  through 
most  of  Whittier's  poems.  His  typical 
teaching  seems  to  be  that  religion  is 
a  present  active  belief  ;  that  it  should 
be  exemplified  in  the  life,  whatever  the 
future  may  bring ;  the  call  of  duty 
must  be  obeyed,  but  in  obedience  will 
be  found  solace,  consolation,  hope,  and 
trust.  "  I  am,  and  always  have  been," 
he  once  said,  "  an  orthodox  Friend,  but 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the  terri- 
ble realities  of  life,  and  as  I  grow  older 
I  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  God  who  brought  all  these  souls 
into  the  world  will  not  disown  his  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  them."  Many 
of  his  devotional  lyrics  recall  those  of 
Cowper,  and  some  of  them  have  now 
taken  a  permanent  place  in  English 
hymnology.  The  Christian  philosophy 
of  "My  Psalm"  is  such  as  might  be 
accepted  by  the  most  rigidly  orthodox. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear  ; 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 


I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land, 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare  ; 
The  manna  dropping  from  God's  hand 

Bebukes  my  painful  care. 

I  break  my  pilgrim  staff,  —  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar  : 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 

I  welcome  at  my  door. 

For  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 

Which  opens  into  light, 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 

Beyond  the  Father's  sight. 

His  cheery  view  of  life,  even  as  it  nears 
the  end,  comes  out  in  "  My  Birth- 
day:" — 

Beneath  the  moonlight  and  the  snow 

Lies  dead  my  latest  year  ; 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing  low 

Its  dirges  in  my  ear. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind, 

As  if  a  loss  befell ; 
Before  me,  even  as  behind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well. 

Such,  then,  was  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier.  His  work,  if  not  great,  has  at 
least  been  earnest  and  genuine,  and 
there  is  surely  enough  in  it  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  future  generations 
along  with  the  names  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  Bryant  and  Poe,  Whitman  and 
Holmes.  In  any  case,  he  will  always 
be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  used 
his  talents  in  the  highest  service  to 
which  it  was  possible  to  put  them.  As 
a  writer  addressing  him  once  said,  "  You 
have  done  what  you  could  for  your  fel- 
low-men ;  you  have  fought  the  battle 
of  the  weak,  and  helped  to  raise  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.  There 
is  a  glory  higher  than  the  laurel  of  the 
poet  —  the  glory  of  good  deeds  done  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity  ;  and  it  is 
yours.  You  are  a  poet,  a  true  and  sweet 
one,  and  something  better." 

T.   CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  POETRY. 

In  the  new  volume  of  essays  which 
Mr.  Birrell  has  lately  collected  and  (fol- 
lowing the  infelicitous  precedent  of  his 
earlier  volume)  republished  under  the 
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title  of  "Bes  Judicata,"  he  breaks  a 
lance  with  the  Spectator  in  defence  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  poetry.  A  writer  in 
that  paper  appears  to  have  said  in  his 
haste  that  Arnold's  poetry  had  never 
consoled  anybody.  "A  falser  state- 
ment," Mr.  Birrell  retorts,  "  was  never 
made  innocently.  It  may  never  have 
consoled  the  writer  in  the  Spectator,  but 
because  the  stomach  of  the  dram-drinker 
rejects  cold  water  is  no  kind  of  reason 
for  a  sober  man  abandoning  his  morn- 
ing tumbler  of  the  pure  element."  And 
then  he  clenches  this  not  very  apposite 
illustration  with  the  assertion  that  Ar- 
nold's poetry  has  been  found  "full  of 
consolation." 

The  answer  to  such  a  challenge  must, 
one  would  suppose,  have  been  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Birrell.  So  good  a  John- 
sonian cannot  have  forgotten  a  rebuke 
administered  to  Boswell  by  the  sage  in 
the  form  of  an  apologue  of  a  barren 
orchard  and  a  "  poring  "  man.  And  in 
other  ways  Mr.  Birrell's  right  hand 
would  seem  to  have  somewhat  forgotten 
its  cunning  when  he  ran  this  joust,  for 
the  quality  of  the  literature  provided  by 
the  successor  of  Addison  and  Steele  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  alcoholic  ;  nor 
would  his  verdict  that  the  general  char- 
acteristic of  Arnold's  poetry  is  to  be 
"quick  and  to  the  point"  perhaps  be 
universally  accepted.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  two  critics  come  to  be 
at  variance.  Some  part  at  least  of  the 
consolation  that  Mr.  Birrell  draws  from 
Arnold's  poetry  will  surely  appear  to  the 
plain  man  precisely  such  as  he  would 
expect  to  find  consoling  the  devout  and 
simple  souls  which  breathe  so  gently 
through  the  pages  of  the  Spectator.  Mr. 
Birrell  selects  two  sonnets  as  especially 
consoling  :  the  one  known  as  "  East  Lon- 
don," wherein  the  poet  meets  an  ill, 
over-worked  preacher  in  the  hot  and 
squalid  streets  of  Bethnal  Green,  and 
learns  from  him  the  secret  of  his  cheer- 
fulness ;  the  other  known  as  "  The  Bet- 
ter Part,"  in  which  they  who  believe  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  no  more  than  man  are  exhorted  at 
least  to  try  if  they  "  can  be  such  men  as 
he."  "There  are,"  says  Mr.  Birrell, 
"  finer  sonnets  in  the  English  language 


than  these,  but  there  are  no  better  ser- 
mons." Finer  sonnets  assuredly  there 
are,  for  Arnold's  poetical  genius  did  not 
as  a  rule  work  best  in  the  sonnet  ;  but 
as  sermons  they  are  doubtless  admirable. 
It  is  a  theory  with  some  people  that 
sermons  and  sonnets  do  not  go  well 
together,  and  that  the  poet  is  rarely  in 
his  happiest  vein  when  usurping  the 
office  of  the  preacher.  Mr.  Birrell 
gives  a  reason  for  his  dissent  from  this 
theory,  which  cannot  well  be  courte- 
ously gainsaid.  The  odd  part  of  it  is 
that  the  Spectator,  who  is  apparently 
quite  as  fond  as  Mr.  Birrell  of  looking 
for  sermons  in  his  poetry,  should  refuse 
to  be  consoled  by  what  he  finds  in  Ar- 
nold's. It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
he  should  reject  some  of  it ;  but  surely 
the  sermon  preached  from  Bethnal 
Green  was  sufficiently  orthodox  for  him. 
The  discussion  serves  to  show  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  dogmatize  on  the 
consolations  of  poetry.  Here  are  two 
critics,  both,  so  far  as  can  be  guessed, 
holding  the  same  theories  of  poetry, 
eager  to  look  for  the  same  qualities  in 
it,  rejoicing  to  find  them  ;  and  yet  both 
utterly  at  variance  over  the  same  poet. 
The  truth  is  (if  the  aesthetic  epicure 
will  pardon  such  plain  speaking),  that 
the  intellectual  and  the  physical  part  of 
us  have  many  things  in  common  ;  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 
Tiberius,  we  are  told,  held  that  man  a 
fool  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  years 
needed  another  to  tell  him  what  was 
best  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  ;  if  he  had 
not  discovered  the  secret  of  his  own 
stomach  by  that  time,  he  was  past  help  ; 
whether  he  chose  to  abide  by  his  knowl- 
edge was  of  course  another  matter.  It 
seems  dangerous  to  hint  that  our  fathers 
could  have  been  as  wise  as  their  sons 
on  any  point.  Yet  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  all  the  prescriptions  so 
freely  offered  by  physicians,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  for  preserving 
health,  will  profit  us  more  than  the 
homely  good  sense  of  our  sires.  They 
did  not  believe  in  a  written  law  for 
regulating  these  things.  "  There  is," 
says  Bacon,  "  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond 
the  rules  of  physic  ;  a  man's  own  ob- 
servation, what  he  finds  good  of,  and 
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what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic 
to  preserve  health."  And  we  find  Bur- 
ton concluding  that :  "  Our  own  experi- 
ence is  the  best  physician  ;  that  diet 
which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is  often 
pernicious  to  another.  Such  is  the 
variety  of  palates,  humors,  and  tem- 
peratures ;  let  every  man  observe  and 
be  a  law  unto  himself." 

Is  it  not  much  the  same  with  the  sus- 
tenance —  call  it  consolation  or  stimulus 
—  to  be  derived  from  poetry  ?  It  is  as 
idle  to  be  angry  with  a  man  who  does 
not  find  the  same  enjoyment  in  the 
same  poetry  as  you  do,  as  it  is  to  be 
angry  with  him,  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
great  eater  of  beef,  for  preferring  a 
lighter  diet.  There  are,  no  doubt,  cer- 
tain broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
in  poetry  as  in  peptics,  principles  which 
no  man  can  flout  and  be  saved.  There 
are  some  poets  (not  so  very  many) 
whom  if  a  man  reject,  clearly  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  with  him  but  to  fol- 
low Dogberry's  precedent  with  that 
perverse  fellow  who  would  not  stand. 
We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  man  who, 
like  King  Valoroso  of  Paphlagonia, 
drinks  brandy  with  his  breakfast  —  that 
at  any  rate  there  very  soon  will  be 
something  wrong  with  him.  But  when 
we  pass  beyond  these  first  principles,  as 
we  may  call  them,  we  enter  upon  the 
curious  wilderness  of  taste,  or  fancy  if 
that  name  be  preferred.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  better  name,  when  one  recalls  the 
rejoinder  made  by  a  noted  cynic  to  a 
lady  who,  pleading  the  cause  of  a  cer- 
tain popular  writer,  observed  that  he 
had  so  much  taste:  "Madam,  he  has, 
and  all  of  it  bad."  Let  us  then  call  it 
fancy  ;  and  who  is  to  dogmatize  about 
fancy  ? 

It  is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Birrell  and  the 
Spectator  even  mean  the  same  thing  by 
"  consolation."  The  Spectator  says  that 
Mr.  Birrell  really  means  "stimulus." 
One  can  conceive  Mr.  Birrell  replying 
that  he  knew  very  well  what  he  meant, 
and  that  he  meant  consolation.  But 
the  difference  between  the  two  qualities 
is  rather  apparent  than  real.  In  all 
consolation  there  must  be  some  stimu- 
lant, something  which  braces  us  to  bear 


the  ills  we  suffer  from,  something  of 
that  "  invigorating  tonic  quality  "  which 
the  Spectator  admits  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  Arnold's  poetry  ;  and  which 
Mr.  Birrell,  somewhat  oddly,  seems  to 
find  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
same  poet,  lines  which  he  also  finds, 
"  In  reality,  in  wholesome  thought,  in 
the  pleasures  that  are  afforded  by  think- 
ing, of  incomparable  excellence." 

Joy  comes  and  goes,  hope  ebbs  and  flows 

Like  the  wave  ; 
Change  doth  unknit  the  tranquil  strength 
of  men. 
Love  lends  life  a  little  grace, 
A  few  sad  smiles  ;  and  then, 
Both  are  laid  in  one  cold  place, 
In  the  grave. 

Dreams  dawn  and  fly,  friends  smile  and  die 
Like  spring  flowers  ; 
Our  vaunted  life  is  one  long  funeral, 
Men  dig  graves  with  bitter  tears 
For  their  dead  hopes  ;  and  all, 
Mazed  with  doubts  and  sick  with  fears, 
Count  the  hours. 

We  count  the  hours  !  these  dreams  of  ours, 

False  and  hollow, 

Do  we  go  hence  and  find  they  are  not  dead  ? 

Joys  we  dimly  apprehend, 

Faces  that  smiled  and  fled, 

Hopes  born  here,  and  born  to  end, 

Shall  we  follow  ? 

Pretty  verses  enough,  no  doubt ;  but, 
—  consoling?  "Certain,  'tis  certain; 
very  sure,  very  sure  ;  death,  as  the 
Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all  ;  all 
shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bul- 
locks at  Stamford  Fair  ?  "  Yet,  if  Mr. 
Birrell  can  find  consolation  in  this 
mood  of  sadness,  who  shall  gainsay 
him  ?  He  is  likely  at  least  to  have  it 
all  to  himself.  When  Macaulay  heard 
of  the  death  of  Hallam's  younger  son, 
he  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "  Poor  Hallam, 
what  will  he  do  ?  He  is  more  stoical 
than  I  am,  to  be  sure.  I  walked  read- 
ing Epictetus  in  the  streets.  Anoint- 
ing for  broken  bones!  Let  him  try 
how  Hallam  will  be  consoled  by  being 
told  that  the  lives  of  children  are  ovk  ef 
ri[uv  [matters  beyond  our  control]." 
Arnold  indeed  has  assured  us  that  in 
certain  evil  times  he  found  comfort  in 
the  study  of  Epictetus  ;  but  he  has 
also    confessed    that    he    found    more 
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comfort  in  the  study  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles.  Macaulay,  it  will  of  course 
be  said,  was  a  Philistine.  As  we  have 
never  felt  quite  sure  what  that  terrible 
epithet  implies  —  some  people  evi- 
dently using  it,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
used  liberal,  to  signify  anything  and 
everybody  displeasing  to  them  —  we 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  Macaulay 
from  the  charge.  But  if,  as  we  some- 
times suspect,  it  includes  the  possession 
of  wholesome,  manly  common  sense, 
then  assuredly,  Macaulay  was  a  very 
fine  Philistine  indeed. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  the  con- 
solation which  poetry  is  capable  of 
providing  must  obviously  depend  on 
the  individual  temperament  of  the  suf- 
ferer. It  must  depend  also,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  nature  of  his  sickness. 
The  physicians  of  Harley  and  Brook 
Streets  do  not  prescribe  one  uniform 
remedy  to  every  form  of  bodily  disease ; 
nor  do  they  treat  all  patients  suffering 
from  the  same  disease  in  the  same 
manner.  Every  one  fond  of  poetry 
selects  his  poet  according  to  his  mood. 
In  Shakespeare  alone,  the  universal, 
may  all  moods  of  man  find  their  coun- 
terpart. 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All    weakness    which    impairs,    all    griefs 

which  bow, 
Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious 

brow. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  pain,  and  grief,  and 
weakness  that  Shakespeare  consoles  ; 
he  consoles  by  virtue  of  his  natural 
magic  little  less,  if  less  at  all,  than  by 
virtue  of  his  moral  truths.  The  Spec- 
tator, after  quoting  one  of  Arnold's 
poems,  admits  that  they  "  sound  con- 
solatory," but  maintains  that,  "if 
read  carefully  with  a  view  to  practice 
rather  than  to  mere  aesthetic  pleasure," 
the  amount  of  consolation  they  offer 
is  no  great  thing.  But  if  considered 
carefully  will  not  the  consolation  that 
poetry  offers  be  found,  if  not  mainly 
(as  we  think)  at  least  in  no  small  part,  a 
matter  of  aesthetic  pleasure  ?  Is  it  not 
the  beauty  of  the  form  in  which  it  is 
offered  that  gives  the  consolation  its 
soothing  or  its  tonic  power  ?  The  poet 
translates  into  words,  that  shall  burn 


forever  as  a  lamp  to  lighten  our  dark- 
ness, the  thoughts  with  which  our 
stammering  tongues  and  fumbling 
fingers  can  only  play,  as  children  play 
with  a  box  of  letters  out  of  which  they 
can  form  no  certain  syllables.  It  is  his 
mission  to  interpret  what  commoner 
minds  have  felt,  perhaps  unconsciously 
till  they  saw  and  knew  their  wandering 
thoughts  thus  stamped  in  the  universal 
currency  of  the  world.  "After  life's 
fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well,"  —  was 
Shakespeare  the  first  man  to  whom  the 
contemplation  of  death  suggested  this 
consoling  thought  ?  Yet  with  these 
few  words  he  has  moulded  it  into  a 
form  more  durable  than  any  wrought  of 
brass  or  marble.  We  may  be  reading 
the  Spectator  wrong,  but  his  argument 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  sort  of  conso- 
lation he  looks  for  in  poetry  will  most 
easily  and  most  often  be  found  in  Dr. 
Watts.  If  the  aesthetic  pleasure  is  to 
count  for  nothing,  then  surely, 

And  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return, 

must  carry  more  comfort  to  the  soul 
"  weary  with  itself  and  sick  of  asking," 
than  the  message  Matthew  Arnold 
heard  from  the  stars  and  the  waters, 
"Wouldstthou  be  as  these  are  ?  Live 
as  they."  For  one  who  has  felt  con- 
solation of  the  mood  itself,  thousands 
must  have  been  refreshed  and  soothed 
by  the  tender  beauty  of  the  lines  in 
which  Wordsworth  expresses  his  debt 
to  Nature  for, 

That  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened. 

In  truth  we  cannot  think  that  the  very 
material  form  of  consolation  which  the 
Spectator  expects  to  find  in  poetry  is  to 
be  found  there.  The  poet  cannot  con- 
sole as  the  leech  consoles  when  he 
relieves  the  sufferer  from  pain,  brings 
sleep  to  the  sleepless,  or  turns  mourning 
into  joy  by  any  practice  of  his  heaven- 
sent skill.  Such  consolation  a  man  can 
minister  only  to  himself. 

No  man  can  save  his  brother's  soul, 
Or  pay  his  brother's  debt. 
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But  from  good  poetry  there  comes  that 
pure  esthetic  pleasure  which,  when 
derived  from  beautiful  or  noble  sub- 
jects, does  undoubtedly  exercise  on 
minds  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  in 
tune  for  it,  an  elevating  and  refining 
pleasure  ;  and  all  that  tends  to  elevate 
and  refine  man,  tends  in  its  degree  to 
refresh  and  strengthen,  and  so  to  con- 
sole him.  Nor  need  the  poetry  which 
is  found  to  exercise  this  influence  be 
necessarily  concerned  with  the  conduct 
of  life,  with  what  we  vaguely  call 
religion.  Mr.  Birrell  very  truly  ob- 
serves that  Arnold's  love  of  nature  and 
his  poetic  treatment  of  her  has  brought 
relief  and  joy  to  many  a  vexed  soul. 
And  he  adds  with  equal  truth  that  this 
was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
that,  greatly  as  he  admired  Wordsworth 
and  was  influenced  by  him,  the  order 
of  his  mind  led  him  to  reject,  with  the 
heartiest  good- will,  the  cloudy  panthe- 
ism which  mars  so  much  of  Words- 
worth's verse.  Empedocles,  musing  in 
his  last  hour  on  the  summit  of  Etna, 
looks  back  regretfully  to  the  days  of  his 
youth  when  he  could  still  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  outward  things  with  the  pure 
natural  joy  of  a  simple  mind  which  had 
not  lost  its  balance  nor  grown  the 
slave  of  thought ;  when  the  sports  of 
the  country  people  could  give  pleasure, 
sunset  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  the 
reapers  in  the  corn,  the  vine-dresser 
in  his  vineyard,  the  village  girl  at  her 
wheel.  This  natural  joy  at  least 
Arnold  never  lost,  and  it  is  in  the 
expression  of  this  joy  that  his  verse,  so 
some  at  least  of  his  admirers  hold,  takes 
its  happiest  and  most  natural  touch.  It 
is  in  this  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  in 
his  power  of  expressing  it,  that  the 
poet,  we  suspect,  most  often  touches 
the  heart.  The  scenes  he  pictures, 
flash,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  upon 
the  inward  eye  in  lonely  rooms  and 
amid  the  din  of  towns  and  cities.  As 
we  read,  the  bare  walls  fall  back ; 
there  comes  a  vision  of  trees,  and  a 
river  flowing  through  the  vale  of 
Cheapside.  The  winds  murmur  through 
the  pines,  the  waves  whisper  on  the 
shore ;  through  the  wide  fields  of 
breezy  grass  we  wander  again  beneath 


the  soft  canopy  of  English  air ;  again 
from  the  dark  dingles  our  enchanted 
ears  drink  in  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gales. No  painter  can  play  the  magician 
for  us  like  the  poet.  The  inward  eye 
sees  clearer  and  further  than  the  out- 
ward vision.  The  philosophical  critic 
may  scoff  at  this  as  a  merely  sensual 
form  of  consolation,  and  take  his  stand 
on  the  great  moral  truths  inculcated  by 
the  great  poets.  Nor  will  we  be  con- 
cerned to  refute  him.  Only  we  would 
submit  that  the  pleasures  we  have  de- 
scribed as  coming  from  poetry  are  more 
generally  felt  and  more  closely  loved 
than  those  deeper  thoughts  which  not 
every  mind  is  capable  of  grasping,  and 
which,  when  grasped,  do  not  bring  the 
solace  we  mean  to  every  mind. 

Man  must  endure 
His  going  h3nce,  e'en  as  his  coming  hither  : 
Ripeness  is  all. 

For  one  whom  that  great  moral  truth 
has  comforted,  how  many  thousands, 
we  wonder,  have  been  cheered  into 
forge  tfulness  by  the  natural  magic  of 

Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.     Violets, 

dim 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  such  solace  is  merely 
sensual.  Not  the  scene  only  returns  to 
us,  but  all  the  memories  of  the  scene. 
We  feel  like  the  poet  himself,  when  the 
cry  of  the  cuckoo  brought  back  to  him 
his  vanished  youth ;  like  him,  we  can 
"beget  that  golden  time  again."  In 
Mr.  William  Morris's  last  volume, 
"Poems  by  the  Way,"  there  is  an  ex- 
cessively touching  passage  from  the 
poem  called  "  The  Half  of  Life  Gone." 
The  poet  watches  the  countryfolk  at 
work  in  the  hayfields,  lying  on  the 
grass,  as  he  used  to  lie,  in  the  glad  time 
before  he  "  meddled  with  right  and  with 
wrong." 

The  dear  sun  floods  the  land  as  the  morn- 
ing falls  towards  noon, 

And  a  little  wind  is  awake  in  the  best  of 
the  latter  June. 
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They  are  busy  winning  the  hay,  and  the  life 

and  the  picture  they  make, 
If  I  were  as  once  I  was,  I  should  deem  it 

made  for  my  sake. 

The  scene  and  the  actors  in  it,  he 
knows  them  all,  and  has  known  them 
from  boyhood. 

But  little  changed  are  they 
Since  I  was  a  lad  amongst  them  ;  and  yet 

how  great  is  the  change  ! 
Strange  are  they  grown  unto  me  !  yea  I  to 

myself  am  strange. 

Their  talk  and  their  laughter,  mingling  with 

the  music  of  the  weeds, 
Has  now  no  meaning  to  me,  to  help  or  to 

hinder  my  needs, 
So  far  from  them  have  I  drifted.     And  yet 

amidst  of  them  goes 
A  part  of  myself,  my  boy,  and  of  pleasure 

and  pain  he  knows, 
And  deems  it  something  strange  when  he 

is  other  than  glad. 

The  consolations  of  poetry  are  not 
always  of  a  joyful  cast.  In  the  memory 
of  the  unreturning  days  there  must  ever 
be  some  touch  of  melancholy,  even 
though  it  bring  not  the  consciousness  of 
chances  wasted  and  powers  misapplied. 
At  its  best  the  pleasure  it  gives  will 
mostly  be  the  subdued  and  chastened 
pleasure  with  which  we  watch  the  day- 
light dying  in  the  dusk  of  evening. 
There  is  one  glory  of  the  sunset,  and 
another  of  the  dawn  ;  both  are  exqui- 
site, yet  so  different. 

It  is  surely  then  difficult  to  separate 
the  spiritual  from  the  sensual  pleasure 
of  poetry.  Some  poets  reign  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  latter  quality  —  Shelley 
and  Keats,  for  example,  and  some  of 
the  Elizabethan  lyrists.  Of  much  of 
Shelley's  poetry  it  is  impossible  to  ana- 
lyze the  charm  ;  it  soothes  us  like  a 
strain  of  music  or  the  scent  of  a  flower. 
To  consider  it  too  curiously  is  to  handle 
a  butterfly,  —  the  bloom  is  gone.  The 
poet  of  clouds  and  sunsets  he  has  been 
called  ;  he  is  rather  the  poet  of  the 
breeze  and  the  blossom.  The  charm 
of  Keats  is,  indeed,  more  material,  but 
yet  for  the  most  part  sensual  too.  To 
what  he  might  have  come  no  man  can 
guess  ;  but  of  what  he  did  the  chief 
glory  is  what  a  poet  of  our  own  day  has 
finely  called  "  the  glory  of  words."    It 


seems  impossible  for  any  arrangement 
of  English  words,  or  of  any  words,  one 
might  say,  to  yield  more  exquisite  mu- 
sic than  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale." 
To  read  it  is  indeed  to  take  a  draught 
from  "  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm 
south  ;  "  and  as  we  drink  it  we  seem  in 
very  sooth  to  "  leave  the  world  un- 
seen," and  with  the  poet,  "fade  away 
into  the  forest  dim."  Matthew  Arnold, 
it  is  true,  rates  Keats's  "  naturalistic 
interpretation  "  much  higher.  Of  the 
11  Ode  to  Autumn  "  he  says  that  it  actu- 
ally "  renders  nature,"  as  compared  with 
the  "  Lines  written  in  the  Euganean 
Hills,"  where  Shelley  can  only  "try  to 
render  her."  We  should  doubt  whether 
Shelley  concerned  himself  much  to 
render  nature  literally  ;  except  when, 
like  Mr.  Morris,  he  set  himself  to 
"  meddle  with  right  and  with  wrong," 
he  sang,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  as 
the  blackbird  and  the  lark,  who 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

Certainly  we  never  get  from  his  poetry 
the  idea,  the  image  of  nature  as  we  get 
it  from  Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth, 
from  Scott  or  Byron  or  Lord  Tennyson. 
But  do  we  really  get  it  much  more 
clearly  from  Keats  ? 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where 

are  they  ? 
Think  not  of  them,  —  thou  hast  thy  music 

too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying 

day 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats 

mourn 
Among  the  river-sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly 

bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing,  and  now  with  treble 

soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

It  is  not  for  the  moment  a  question  of  the 
'poetical  quality  ;  on  that  side  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  better  this  stanza  ;  it 
is  a  question  of  the  literal  rendering  of 
nature,  by  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Arnold  meant  to  signify  the  poet's 
power  of  bringing  the  scene  before  you 
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by  means  of  words  with  something  of 
the  same  exactness  with  which  the 
painter  reproduces  it  by  means  of  colors. 
In  that  respect  Keats's  elaborate  pic- 
ture seems  to  us  less  successful  than 
the  simpler  strokes  in  which  Collins 
paints  the  scene  where  from  his  moun- 
tain hut  the  solitary  views  the  approach 
of  evening, 

And  hamlets    brown,   and    dim-discover' d 

spires  ; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell ;  and  marks 
o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

Or  than  Scott's  yet  plainer  method  of 
marking  the  rising  storm  :  — 

The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly. 

Or  than  Wordsworth  when  watching 
London  from  Westminster  Bridge  :  — 

This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  :  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples 

lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless 

air. 

Or  than  Lord  Tennyson,  who  makes 
you  feel  all  the  freshness 
two  lines  :  — 

When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer 

airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass ,  and 

the  bulrush  in  the  pool ; 

and  all  the  sweet,  restful  charm  of  En- 
glish landscape  in, 

A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  by  a  slow  broad 

stream, 
That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on, 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown' d   with   the   minster-towers.      The 

fields  between 
Are  dewy  fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder' d 

kine, 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous 

wings. 

And  what  accumulation  of  details,  how- 
ever lovingly  chosen  and  delicately 
wrought,  can  match  the  stern  simplicity 
with  which  Milton  brings  the  very  toll 
of  the  curfew-bell  on  our  ears  :  — 


of  night  in 


Over  some  wide  watered  shore 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

The  charm  of  poetry,  as  Lord  Tenny- 
son has  so  happily  said,  is  often  found 
in  a  single  golden  phrase,  or  even  in 
one  lonely  word.  This  secret  the  an- 
cients knew  well.  Homer  showed  the 
value  of  it  in  his  famous  night  scene, 
where  the  peaks  and  headlands  stand 
clear  in  the  windless  air,  and  all  the  stars 
come  out  in  the  immeasurable  heavens, 
and  the  shepherd's  heart  grows  glad. 
Could  pages  of  description  bring  back 
the  storied  past  as  it  comes  in  that  one 
incomparable  line  of  Virgil :  — 

Fluminaque    antiquos    subterlabentia  mu- 
ros  ? 

Shakespeare  knew  it  when  he  wrote  of 
the  "  dim  violet "  and  the  "  nimble  air." 
Milton  knew  it  when  he  wrote  of 
"  Chaos  and  old  Night."  Keats  knew 
it  when  he  wrote  of  the  "  perilous  seas 
in  faery-lands  forlorn."  Leigh  Hunt's 
place  is  only  among  the  skirmishers  of 
the  noble  army  of  poets,  yet  for  one 
moment  he  stepped  into  the  front  rank 
when  he  wrote  of 

The  glory  extreme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  Southern  beam, 
The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's 
great  hands. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  time  or 
space  to  touch  on  that  note  which,  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fine  phrase,  moves 
the  heart  as  with  a  trumpet ;  yet  among 
the  pleasures  of  poetry  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  or  despised.  Not  of  the  high- 
est or  purest  kind,  it  is  yet  a  very  gen- 
uine and  wholesome  one,  nor,  as  the 
superior  person  would  teach  us,  fit  only 
for  the  delectation  of  boys.  The  old 
ballads  are  rich,  of  course,  in  this  rous- 
ing strain,  and  Scott,  who  had  steeped 
his  noble  soul  in  them,  wove  his  love 
for  it  into  one  brave  stanza. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  shrill  the  fife  ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

His  veins  must  run  cold  indeed  who, 
even  though  his  hair  be  grey,  feels  not 
his  blood  stir  as  he  reads  in  Michael 
Drayton's  jubilant  verse  how  the  battle 
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fared  on  St.  Crispin's  day,  when  the 
English  arrows  "  stung  like  to  ser- 
pents ; "  how,  as  evening  deepened 
over  Flodden, 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good, 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood 
round  their  wounded  king  ;  how  the 
trumpets  pealed  under  the  Sorcian 
height  as  the  great  Twin  Brethren 
couched  their  lances  for  the  last  charge, 
while 

Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe, 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above, 

Blades  all  in  line  below  ; 

or  how  on  that  memorable  summer  day 
in  Plymouth  market-place  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  stout  old  sheriff 
raised  the  standard  of  defiance  to  the 
Spaniard  :  — 

Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his 

ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the 

gay  lilies  down. 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on 

that  famed  Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and 

Caesar's  eagle  shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath 

he  turned  to  bay, 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws 

the  princely  hunters  lay. 

Many  indeed  and  various  are  the  con- 
solations which  poetry  affords,  such  as 
a  volume  would  barely  do  justice  to, 
much  less  one  short  paper  in  a  maga- 
zine. But  they  are  not  to  be  dictated 
or  prescribed.  No  man  can  be  hectored 
into  a  love  of  poetry  ;  nor  will  the  lover 
bear  that  the  particular  object  of  his 
love  shall  be  forced  upon  him  at  the 
pen's  point. 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  George 
Wither' s  poems  is  called  "  The  Conso- 
lations of  Poetry."  No  fitter  title  man 
ever  found  for  his  work,  for  the  poem 
was  written  in  the  Marshalsea  prison 
where  his  satirical  vein  had  lodged  him 
for  a  brief  space  soon  after  he  had  come 
to  push  his  fortune  in  London.  The 
Muse,  he  assures  us,  could  comfort  him 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  in  the  black- 
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est  place.  But  it  was  his  own  Muse 
who  taught  him  this  precious  secret ; 
and  this  material  form  of  comfort  will 
not  come  to  every  man,  though  too 
many  seem  to  think  they  have  found  it. 
Yet,  after  all,  if  writing  bad  verses  con- 
sole a  man,  we  should  not  grudge  him  so 
easy  a  mode  of  consolation.  In  this  mat- 
ter, too,  let  each  man,  as  Bacon  says,  be 
a  law  unto  himself  ;  let  him  only  take 
heed  not  to  impose  himself  as  a  law  unto 
others.  In  these  few  pages — pages 
whose  sole  merit  lies  in  the  many  wise 
and  beautiful  words  they  have  borrowed 
from  others  —  we  have  not  wished  to  be 
a  law  unto  any  man  ;  not  to  the  Spec- 
tator, if  we  have  not  misunderstood 
him  and  he  does  find  consolation  in  Dr. 
Watts  ;  assuredly  not  to  Mr.  Birrell, 
who  is  more  capable  than  most  men  of 
framing  laws  for  his  own  guidance  and 
who,  like  the  old  wolf  of  Home,  will 
hear  no  master  and  bear  no  goad.  We 
have  merely  tried  to  indicate  some  of 
the  different  forms  of  consolation  which 
poetry  can  provide,  and  to  point  out 
that  if  the  word  be  interpreted  too  lit- 
erally, the  sphere  of  its  influence  runs 
perhaps  some  danger  of  being  unduly 
limited. 


■     From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
MATT    DECKER:     A    SKETCH     FROM    THE 
LIFE. 

This  is  how  I  first  met  with  Matt, 
and  had  a  curious  half-hour  with  him. 
I  had  been  staying  for  a  time  in  the 
old-world  village  of  Denhilton,  lying  far 
from  busy  ways  of  traffic  in  a  slumber- 
ous nook  in  Surrey,  and  on  a  quiet  sum- 
mer evening  had  turned  for  a  stroll 
down  a  green  narrow  footpath  starting 
out  of  the  main  street,  and  known  as 
the  "Abbots'  Lane."  The  footpath 
led  in  winding  ways  between  thickly 
twined  hedges  of  hawthorn,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  growths  of 
wild  honeysuckle,  and  at  an  abrupt  turn 
it  brought  you  to  a  little  brook,  crossed 
by  a  few  planks  by  way  of  bridge.  It 
was  a  tiny  rustic  streamlet,  stealing  by 
lawns  and  grassy  plots,  with  plenty  of 
slim,  nimble  trout  gliding  about  in  the 
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dark,  clear  water.  No  angler  could 
catch  them  with  rod  and  line,  but  the 
young  folks  sometimes  got  them  with 
the  naked  hand. 

I  had  reached  the  water's  edge.  The 
evening  was  perfectly  still ;  no  sound 
arose  from  this  side  or  from  that ;  and 
as  I  had  gone  to  this  same  spot  many  a 
night  without  meeting  a  single  soul,  I 
scarcely  expected  to  see  any  one.  But 
soon,  however,  I  became  aware  of  a 
bent,  grisly-looking  individual,  who 
stood  partly  concealed  by  an  alder  bush 
on  the  opposite  bank,  with  an  old  spade 
in  his  hand,  on  which  he  half  leaned  as 
he  gazed  steadily  on  the  green  turf. 
After  a  long  pause  he  commenced  to 
dig  energetically  in  the  soil.  A  broad 
slouched  hat  was  on  his  head  ;  he  wore 
a  snuff-colored  old  coat,  with  nether 
garments  of  clean,  rough  canvas  ;  and 
a  long  "  cherry  "  pipe  hung  at  a  curious 
angle  from  his  mouth.  Now  I  remem- 
bered it  was  Matt  Decker,  the  wheel- 
wright, whom  I  had  seen  before,  and 
of  whose  eccentricities  I  had  heard 
much,  but  to  whom  I  had  not  yet 
spoken.  I  went  across  and  accosted 
him. 


"  Good-evening,  Matt ! ' 


"And  t'  you,  friend,"  said  Matt, 
somewhat  startled  and  ill-pleased  to 
find  a  fellow-mortal  near  him. 

Then  we  stood  for  a  few  moments 
looking  at  each  other.  Matt  had  a 
funny  way  of  turning  his  eyes  upon 
you.  He  held  his  head  erect,  inclining, 
indeed,  to  the  level  of  his  broad  round- 
ed shoulders  ;  his  sharp  black  eyes  were 
half  shut,  and  they  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing at  an  impersonal  shadow  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  yourself  ;  but  as  you 
glanced  at  the  low-drawn,  shaggy  eye- 
brows and  the  fiery  little  balls  within 
them  you  became  aware  that  Matt  was 
duly  beholding  the  man  in  the  flesh 
before  him,  though  he  was  prepared  to 
wage  cynical  warfare  with  a  spiritual 
foe  pictured  in  his  mental  vision.  Matt 
lived  and  thought  so  much  alone  that 
his  battles  were  in  the  spirit,  and  above 
mundane  things.  When  he  had  con- 
jured the  desired  mental  picture  of  me, 
he  took  a  deliberate  pull  at  his  pipe  (it 
was  a  bit  of  cherry,  as  I  have  told,  hol- 


lowed with  a  penknife),  and  said  he, 
"  Ye're  a  teacher,  I  b'lieve  ?  " 
I  nodded  assent. 

"What  d'  ye  teach?  What  can  ye 
teach  ?  "  cried  the  wheelwright,  with  a 
nasty,  cynical  leer. 

I  knew  that  Matt  had  a  theory  that 
the  world  was  all  wrong,  that  man  knew 
nothing,  and  that  no  gleam  of  light 
could  be  seen  until  one  obtained  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  "  Great  Engi- 
neer," or  the  "Apple-grower,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  designate  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  The  existence  of  the  Great 
Engineer  was  as  cardinal  and  all-suffi- 
cient an  article  in  Matt's  faith  as  is  the 
"  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things 
proceed  "  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  But  until  one  "  got  a 
word  wi'  him,  jest  a  word,  good  Lor'  ! 
we  know  nought."  The  world  spins 
and  the  apple  grows,  that  is  all.  "  What 
can  ye  teach  ?  "  said  Matt. 

There  was  some  usefulness  in  "  teach- 
ing" at  least  the  three  R's,  I  dare  say, 
but  Matt  would  not  have  admitted  it,  in 
this  maelstrom  of  a  world.  So  I  haz- 
arded, "  I  try  to  teach  folks  their  igno- 
rance, Matt." 

Matt  smiled  grimly,  but  I  could  see 
that  the  answer  was  scarcely  what  he 
had  expected.  Then,  said  he,  "So 
ye're  ignorant  yerself  ?  " 

"Very,"  owned  I. 

Here  Matt  swung  the  spade  around 
his  head,  and  struck  it  into  the  ground, 
"  So  ye're  afoo-oo-1 !  "  he  cried. 

"Maybe,"  said  I  serenely. 

"Then  why  the  d Id'  ye  pretend 

t'  teach  any  one  ?  "  shouted  my  inter- 
locutor, and  just  at  the  moment  a  lusty 
trout  flopped  himself  in  the  water,  as  if 
to  emphasize  the  remark. 

This  was  a  poser,  so  I  mumbled  some- 
thing about  the  necessity  of  steering 
clear  of  poverty  and  want. 

Hereat  Matt  burst  into  a  loud,  hearty 
laugh,  for  he  knew  he  had  got  the  ad- 
vantage of  me.  The  bowl  of  his  dark 
cherry  pipe,  now  in  the  ascendant, 
fairly  stood  against  his  brow  and  under 
the  rim  of  his  capacious  hat.  "Ye're 
slavin'  t'  get  it,  and  I'm  slavin'  t'  bury 
it  out  o'  my  sight.  '  Bury  my  dead  out 
o'   my    sight,'   cried  the    man  in   the 
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Bible  o'  a  seemilar  bit  o'  carrion,"  said 
Matt,  as  he  giggled  again.  Then  he 
pulled  from  the  pocket  of  his  long  brown 
coat  (it  was  of  strange  cut,  such  an  one 
as  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.,  my  prede- 
cessor in  the  sorrows  of  ushership, 
might  have  worn  in  his  seediest  and 
shadiest  days)  a  little  soiled  cotton  bag, 
full  and  weighty,  and  he  flung  it  into 
the  ground,  shovelling,  at  the  same 
time,  a  big  spadeful  of  earth  over  it. 
"They're  bawbees,  friend,"  said  he. 
Then  he  added,  "That's  my  bank. 
Filthy  lucre  t'  the  filthy  earth." 

Now  it  was  known  in  the  village  that 
Matt  the  wheelwright  had  a  little  pile 
of  money,  but  it  had  been  thought 
generally  that  it  lay  in  a  big  worsted 
stocking  stowed  away  under  a  broad 
hearthstone  in  the  little  house  where  he 
dwelt,  and  had  dwelt  for  twelve  years, 
alone.  But  here  was  surely  some  new 
freak.  I  tried  to  argue  the  matter  with 
him  ;  called  it  madness  ;  said  the  first 
thief  who  got  whiff  of  its  whereabouts 
would  pounce  upon  the  money ;  but 
Matt  was  inexorable.  "Bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight "  had  evidently  got  into 
his  brains  and  would  not  be  dislodged. 
I  did  my  best  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  Matt,  for  by  nature  he 
was  a  miser,  and  as  much  given  to 
hoarding  as  Silas  Marner,  the  weaver 
of  Raveloe.  But  Matt  would  not  un- 
burden his  soul,  except  that  he  mum- 
bled something  about  "  the  fly-wheel  o' 
time,"  "the  blood  o'  the  hours  o'  the 
past,"  and  "  better  fight  than  sit  by  t' 
chimney."  So  he  began  again  to  com- 
plete his  task  of  covering  over  the 
buried  coins. 

"Ye '11  have  a  chance  of  bein'  the 
thief  ye  spoke  o'  yerself ;  the  first 
chance,"  said  Matt  to  me.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  I  had  obtained  the  first  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  the  situation  was  a  little 
awkward.  Whether  Matt  perceived 
this  and  was  somewhat  sorry,  or 
whether  an  entirely  new  thought  passed 
through  his  mind,  I  know  not,  but  he 
began  immediately  to  reverse  opera- 
tions, and  to  shovel  back  the  earth  out 
of  the  hole.  When  the  bag  was  recov- 
ered he  handed  it  to  me.  "  Ye're  slav- 
in'  t'  get  it ;  slavin'  day  and  night,  I 


dare  say  ;  take  it,  keep  it,  and  never  let 
me  look  on't  again.  It's  blood  money," 
he  added.  The  bag  was  heavy.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  sov- 
ereigns were  in  it.  How  could  I  accept 
it  ?  Besides,  Matt  kept  chattering 
away,  "It's  blood  money,  that  it  is." 
Matt  was  a  queer  character,  so  much 
every  one  knew  ;  but,  like  all  queer 
characters,  he  was  the  hero  of  queerer 
stories.  Village  gossip  told  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  strange  doings  as  a 
kind  of  ship's  carpenter  upon  a  vessel 
plying  between  Sydney  and  the  Fijis, 
and  there  were  rumors  that  he  had  seen 
bloodshed  and  death  by  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  He  had  also  been  twice 
shipwrecked  —  once  upon  the  Southern 
Seas,  and  again  on  the  passage  in  a 
sailing  ship  from  the  United  States. 
As  Matt  had  frequently  expressed  a 
wish  to  cross  the  seas  once  more,  and 
lay  his  bones  in  a  land  where  the  storms 
of  an  English  winter  are  unfelt  (he  was 
a  worshipper  of  the  sun  god),  some  of 
the  old  folks,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
a  black  heathen  who  had  no  right  to  be 
among  good  Christian  souls,  shook  their 
heads  and  murmured,  "  Twice  saved, 
once  lost ;  it's  the  third  that'll  do  for 
'im."  Now  as  to  the  bloodshed,  there 
might  have  been  some  truth  in  that. 
We  know  it  is  well,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  doings 
of  some  Englishmen  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  ;  and  though  the  days ,  of  the 
pirates  are  over,  and  we  shall  never 
again  be  disturbed  by  old  rovers  coming 
home  to  frighten  quiet  people  by  swear- 
ing and  singing,  — 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest, 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum  ; 

Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest, 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum  ! 

Yet  it  was  just  possible  that  Matt's 
gains  were  illgotten,  and  that  they  were 
very  literally  "filthy  "  lucre. 

"What  mean  you  by  blood  money, 
Matt?"  said  I. 

"  The  price  o'  blood,"  cried  he. 

"  Whose  blood  ?  What  blood  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Not  yours,  friend,"  answered  he. 

"  Take  it  back,"  I  enjoined. 
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"Never,"  declared  Matt  stoutly. 

I  threatened  to  leave  it  as  plunder  for 
the  first  comer,  and  I  set  the  bag  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  planks  forming  the 
little  bridge,  and  walked  away. 

Matt  followed,  and  vowed  that  there 
the  money  would  remain,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  So  I  was  forced  to 
return  and  pick  up  the  bag.  "  This  is 
madness,"  said  I  angrily. 

"D'ye  teach  the  blessedness  o'  wrath 
as  a  portion  o'  people's  ignorance?" 
rejoined  Matt,  as  he  quietly  relit  his 
black  "  cherry." 

I  declared  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 

He  admitted  it.  "  We  wander  i'  the 
dark,  and  are  dazed,  till  we  get  a  word 
wi'  the  Great  Engineer." 

There  was  no  use  arguing  further  just 
then  with  the  whimsical  wheelwright, 
so  I  determined  to  retain  the  money- 
bag till  the  following  day,  when,  per- 
haps, Matt,  miser  as  he  was,  would 
repent  of  his  folly.  I  wished  him 
"  Good-night,"  and  struck  away  into 
one  of  the  fields. 

"  Good-night,  friend,"  called  Matt 
cheerily. 

Next  evening  I  called  at  Matt's  cot- 
tage and  found  him  at  home.  He  lived 
in  a  quiet  side  street,  leading  on  to  the 
main  or  High  Street,  as  it  was  called, 
and  his  house  was  clean  enough  upon 
the  outside.  But  I  was  curious  to  see 
its  inside,  for  Matt  was  his  own  house- 
keeper. His  house,  too,  was  in  very 
truth  his  castle,  for  he  barricaded  him- 
self against  the  intrusion  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  only  one  villager  —  then  dead 
—  had  ever  been  admitted  within  it. 
Glimpses  of  its  interior  had  been  ob- 
tained, however,  by  passers-by  —  curi- 
ous visions  also  of  its  occupant.  In 
response  to  my  knock  I  heard  the  bolts 
drawn,  the  door  was  opened  just  wide 
enough  to  let  me  squeeze  in,  and  across 
the  threshold  I  stood  face  to  face  with 
Matt.  He  was  in  puris  naturalibus  I 
So  the  gossips  of  Denhilton  were  right, 
and  it  was  perfectly  true  that  "  queer 
Matt  Decker"  was  wont  to  wash  and 
scrub  and  clean  generally  in  all  the 
unclothed  freedom  of  the  primitive 
man.  Matt  said  ne'er  a  word  about 
himself  ;  he  was  naked,  but  unashamed. 


He  had  been  engaged  in  scrubbing  his 
kitchen  floor,  and  he  resumed  his  task 
apparently  without  troubling  himself 
about  me  at  all.  But  I  think  he  took 
some  pains  that  I  should  taste  of  the 
suds,  for  he  splashed  about  with  vigor. 
The  bag  of  money  was  in  my  pocket, 
but  as  Matt  was  so  busy  I  awaited  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing it.  The  kitchen  was  a  rarity  ;  I  call 
it  kitchen,  but  it  was  bedroom  as  well. 
The  walls  were  clean,  and  as  bare  as 
when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
builder.  There  was  not  a  picture,  shelf, 
or  nail  upon  any  of  them.  But  the  roof 
was  a  curiosity.  Small  pieces  of  wood 
crossed  and  recrossed  it,  and  into  them 
a  host  of  staples  were  driven  with  short 
chains  and  hooks  hanging  down,  and  it 
was  there  that  Matt's  household  goods 
were  stowed  away.  On  one  hook  you 
could  see  a  wooden  trencher,  on  another 
a  tin  teapot,  on  a  third  hung  a  clasp 
knife  with  a  hole  driven  through  the 
haft ;  from  others,  farther  away  in  the 
corners,  articles  of  clothing  were  sus- 
pended (mostly  all  of  white  canvas), 
and  it  was  only  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  room  and  by  the  fireside  that  it  was 
possible  for  one  to  stand  erect.  Just 
by  the  fireplace,  and  along  the  wall, 
stretched  Matt's  bed  —  a  veritable  plank- 
bed.  Like  the  two  chairs  and  tiny 
round  table  which  constituted  the  fur- 
niture, it  was  of  clean  deal  boards  with 
a  canvas  sheet  and  canvas  covering. 
At  household  work  Matt  was  the  prim- 
itive man,  otherwise  he  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  in  canvas.  There  was  evi- 
dently inspiration  in  it,  like  the  Cam- 
bridge gown,  of  which  we  read  in  Lamb  : 

And  I  walk  gowned  —  feel  unusual  powers. 

Such  was  the  room  in  which  I  now 
found  myself  with  Matt.  When  he 
finished  his  task  I  succeeded  in  opening 
conversation  with  him.  I  begged  him 
to  take  back  his  money,  but  he  was  still 
obstinate.  He  had  meant  what  he  said, 
and  the  unburied  coin  was  my  absolute 
property.  So  there  only  remained  now 
the  alternative  of  holding  the  money  in 
trust  for  Matt,  and  this  I  determined  to 
do  in  conjunction  with  another  friend 
of  his. 
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u  What  did  you  mean  by  blood  money, 
Matt?"  said  I,  harking  back  to  his 
words  of  the  previous  evening. 

"  I  mean  that  each  gold  piece  repre- 
sents a  drop  o'  human  blood  —  my 
blood,"  added  he. 

"  Explain,"  said  I. 

"  When  I  was  a  lusty  young  fellow," 
continued  Matt,  "I  determined  t'  see 
the  world.  I've  been  over  a  good  bit  o' 
it.  Years  an'  years  I've  been  runnin' 
here  an'  there  an'  everywhere,  an'  what 
for  ?  '  T'  get  knowledge,'  said  1 1'  my- 
self ;  t'  get  gold  an'  nowt  else  was  the 
truth.  Am  I  the  lusty  man  I  was  then  ? 
Does  t'  same  blood  run  in  my  veins  ? 
No  !  The  blood  is  cold  an'  thin  now  ; 
the  drops  are  gone,  and  they're  in  the 
gold.  '  Save  it  for  t'  rainy  day,'  said  I ; 
'  save  it  for  old  age.'  Good  Lor'  !  I'm 
an  old  man  a'ready,  but  I  can  work. 
It's  nat'ral  for  man  t'  work.  Man  works 
as  t'  tree  grows  ;  when  t'  tree  stops 
growin'  it  dies  ;  when  Matt  stops  work- 
in',  he  dies  like  t'  tree." 

On  this  subject  Matt  would  say  no 
more.  But  he  told  me  what  had  first 
induced  him  to  voyage  to  Australia.  It 
was  connected  with  a  theory  which  he 
entertained  as  to  the  conformation  of  the 
earth.  No  argument  could  convince 
him  then,  no  demonstration  was  ade- 
quate now,  that  this  planet  was  spherical 
in  form.  Moreover,  Matt  had  seen 
nothing  in  all  his  travels  to  prove  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  What  he  ex- 
pected to  see  I  could  not  quite  gather, 
nor,  perhaps,  did  he  himself  know.  I 
battered  him  with  all  the  stock  argu- 
ments and  proofs  (some  of  them  were 
apparently  new  to  him)  but  in  vain. 
Two  counter  arguments  were  clinching. 
First,  he  had  been  all  over  the  world 
and  knew  more  about  it  than  I,  for 
knowledge  was  at  first  sight ;  then  if  the 
world  were  round,  here  was  a  poser  : 
"  Suppose  you  bore  a  hole  through  the 
centre  to  the  antipodes,  and  suppose, 
further,  you  go  in  at  this  side  with  feet 
foremost  and  head  to  the  sky  you  are 
bound  to  come  out  on  the  other  side 
with  feet  foremost,  and  what  are  you 
going  to  stand  upon  ?  Your  head  ? 
No  !  You  must  inevitably  drop  away 
out,  heels  still  foremost,  into  illimitable 


space."  This  was  all-sufficient.  Matt 
was  certain  that  the  Great  Engineer  did 
not,  and  in  his  wisdom  could  not,  con- 
struct a  bit  of  the  universe  on  principles 
such  as  these.  Even  the  lesser  engi- 
neer, Matt  himself,  would  have  done  it 
better  than  that! 

Then  we  got  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  we  discussed  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Matt  was 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  both  old 
and  new,  but  he  did  not  accept  them  as 
a  divine  revelation. 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  said  Matt ;  "  if  t' 
Great  Engineer  had  wished  t'  speak  t' 
us  ;  if  he  had  wished  t'  let  us  have  a 
chance  o'  gettin'  a  word  wi'  him, 
would  he  not  have  come  t'  us  in  per- 
son, spoken  to  us,  heark'ned  to  us  ? 
Ay  !  that  would  he  ;  he  wouldn't  have 
sent  us  a  book."  In  short,  Matt  was 
so  fond  of  "  having  words  with  "  people, 
so  desirous  of  arguing  the  question, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  the 
Supreme  Engineer  using  any  go-be- 
tween in  his  dealings  with  a  man  ;  the 
first  step  must  necessarily  be  to  show 
himself,  prepared  presumably  to  sub- 
mit to  Socratic  examination,  and  "  to 
argue  the  question."  It  was  no  use 
emphasizing  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  Bible,  God  had  thus  appeared  to 
men,  and  had  even  "  argued  the  ques- 
tion "  with  them,  for  if  to  one,  why  not 
to  all  ?  And,  above  all,  why  not  to 
Matt  Decker,  who  had  a  series  of 
questions  personal  to  himself  and  to 
none  others,  upon  which  he  wanted 
light.  Similarly  it  was  no  use  to  pray. 
The  Great  Engineer  had  no  doubt  so 
made  the  universe  that  the  wheels 
would  turn  round,  and  the  machinery 
rattle  along,  while  he  listened  to  a 
mortal's  petition  ;  but  it  takes  two  to 
make  an  argument,  and  as  one-sided 
talk  is  useless,  why  pray  at  all  ? 

Then  Matt  told  me  that  he  had 
throughout  his  life  been  endeavoring 
to  get  light  thrown  upon  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  enter 
churches  and  chapels  and  alarm  street 
meetings  by  his  persistent  inquiries  for 
this  light.  As  he  couldn't  criticise  the 
Great  Engineer,  he  would  "have  a 
word"  at  least  with  those  who  stood 
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forth  to  speak  in  his  name.  One  day 
he  entered  an  iron  church  down  in 
a  Yorkshire  village  and  found  the 
preacher  an  earnest  man,  and  —  what 
was  of  equal  importance  —  a  man  in- 
clined to  "  argue  the  point "  with  some 
invisible  combatant.  Matt  instinctively 
constituted  himself  that  antagonist,  and 
the  orator  realized  to  his  astonishment 
that  his  invisible  foe  had  become  in- 
carnated in  the  flesh.  The  preacher 
was  a  Wesley  an,  and  he  was  proving  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Calvinist 
was  a  liar,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of 
limiting  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Matt 
stood  up  and  interrupted.  "  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Great  Engineer  ?  "  said 
he. 

The  preacher,  arrested  in  mid-flight 
as  it  were,  did  not  at  first  quite  un- 
derstand. Matt,  dressed,  no  doubt,  as 
usual  in  his  strange  garb,  repeated  the 
question  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  Great 
Engineer?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  Almighty  God, 
Creator  of  the  Universe  ?  "  rejoined 
the  preacher,  more  affably  than  some 
would  have  done. 

"I  know  little  of  the  universe," 
replied  Matt,  "  nor  do  you.  But  do  you 
believe  in  the  Great  Engineer  that 
made  our  bodies  and  the  things  we  see  ? 
Do  you  believe  in  the  Apple-grower?  " 

"  My  friend,  I  perceive  you  speak  in 
similitudes,"  said  the  orator  in  high- 
sounding  tones  ;  "I  believe  in  God 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  is  assuredly  the  Great  and  Omnipo- 
tent Engineer." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  "  rejoined  his 
antagonist  in  the  flesh.  "  "Well,  so  do  I, 
and  I'm  a  kind  of  engineer  myself. 
Good  Lor'  !  I  never  yet  heard  a  wheel 
or  a  bit  of  wood  or  iron  say  me  nay. 
It's  the  engineer  that  guides  the 
machine.  Can  the  clay  say  to  the 
potter,  'Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus  ? '  Ye're  a  heathen,  sir,  rejecting 
the  Great  Engineer  and  his  almighty 
will." 

The  Arminian  orator  was  now  net- 
tled by  this  human  engineer's  inter- 
ference ;  the  general  congregation  were 
shocked,  and  some  began  to  pray  for 
Matt's  soul ;    but  one  man  was  indig- 


nant. This  was  a  tall,  pompous  person, 
who  inarched  up  to  Matt,  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Look  here, 
my  man,  if  you  don't  keep  quiet  I'll 
have  you  turned  out  ;  this  place  belongs 
to  me." 

Matt  opened  his  Bible  and  said,  "I 
read  here  that  '  the  earth  is  the  LoraVs, 
and  the  fulnesst  hereof,'  so  I  should 
think  this  place  is  his."  That  was 
enough,  and  Matt  Decker  was  thrust 
out.  "An'  yet  they  call  it  t'  House  o' 
God,"  said  Matt  to  me. 
.  It  was  dark  when  I  parted  with  Matt, 
but  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  see- 
ing him  now.  Our  friendship,  such  as 
it  was,  had  become  established.  One 
day  —  it  was  holiday  time  —  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  nearest  country  town,  and 
I  turned  into  the  old  Black  Bear  for 
a  tankard  of  its  famous  ale.  There  I 
found  the  wheelwright.  He  was  drink- 
ing a  concoction  of  some  sort,  but 
whether  it  was  "  four  ale  "  or  "four-a- 
'alf "  I  could  not  tell.  Matt  sociably 
agreed  to  drink  with  me,  and  as  he 
chose  port  wine,  this  was  duly  called 
for.  "  I'm  a  calf  for  port  wine,"  cried 
Matt,  as  he  tossed  off  the  glass.  Then 
I  saw  a  strange  light  come  into  his  eyes, 
a  light  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
He  called  for  another  glass,  and  still 
wanted  more  ;  but  I  thought  we  had 
better  get  outside  the  bonnie  Black 
Bear.  He  assented  in  an  ill  humor, 
and  I  found  he  was  inclined  to  sulk. 
Then  he  became  communicative.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  he 
wanted  more  port  wine  ;  "he  was  a  calf 
for  't,  'pon  m'  soul,"  and  he  must 
have  it.  A  bottle,  too,  he  would  drink, 
not  a  drop  less  or  more.  He  informed 
me  also  that  he  hadn't  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  and  he  declared  stoutly  that 
I  must  pay  the  piper.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  remind  me  that  he  had  given  me 
a  money-bag  with  plenty  of  gold  in  it, 
and  that  I  could  not  grumble.  So  he 
marched  me  back  to  the  Bear,  and  called 
for  two  bottles  of  port.  Then  we  sat 
down  to  what  was  a  plain,  naked  drink- 
ing bout  of  the  old  sort.  Matt  would  not 
listen  to  any  excuse  from  me  ;  port  wine 
was  a  good  thing  for  him  —  "he  was  a 
calf  for  't;"  and  he  reasoned,  I  sup- 
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pose,  that  I,  too,  must  be  a  "  calf"  for 
it.  Now  I  was  certainly  seeing  my 
friend  Matt  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
light.  Matt  a  toper  !  It  was  about  the 
last  vice  of  which  I  should  have  thought 
him  guilty.  But  he  told  me  all  about 
his  liking  for  port  wine. 

A  fit  came  upon  him  about  once  a 
year  —  the  thirst  of  the  calf  for  port  — 
and  he  must  gratify  it.  He  had  even 
argued  himself  into  believing  that  the 
impulse  was  part  of  the  constitution  of 
things  —  that  the  will  of  the  Great  En- 
gineer was  working  in  him.  A  pious 
soul  would  have  thought  this  blas- 
phemy ;  it  reminded  one  of  a  somewhat 
similar  blasphemy  of  the  poet  Burns 
when  he  said  :  — 

But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven. 

It  is  a  comforting  doctrine  to  be  able 
to  saddle  the  Great  Engineer  with 
everything,  especially  your  sins. 

Matt  drank  steadily,  and  he  talked 
much.  I  tried  to  get  him  awa}>-  but  he 
wouldn't  move.  I  managed  to  smuggle 
aside  some  of  the  wine  allotted  to  my 
share  ;  but  Matt  kept  a  firm  watch  upon 
the  bottle  by  his  own  elbow,  and  was 
resolutely  determined  to  see  the  bottom. 
But  he  was  slowly  and  surely  getting 
drunk.  As  the  wine  got  into  his  head 
the  combative  elements  in  his  nature 
more  and  more  took  the  reins,  and  he 
was  evidently  determined  to  fix  a  quar- 
rel upon  me.  But,  as  I  wouldn't  argue 
with  him,  this  was  a  difficult  matter,  so 
he  must  needs  attack  my  personal  ap- 
pearance. "  Why  were  my  cheek-bones 
so  high  ?  "  "  All  Scotchmen  had  high, 
ugly  cheek-bones,  and  upon  'is  soul  he 
detested  them."  "Why  was  my  face 
so  lean  and  pale?"  I  had  turned  it 
into  a  horrible  white  just  to  annoy  him. 
This  idea  fairly  settled  in  his  brain.  I 
had  made  my  face  lanky,  and  ugly,  and 
white  just  out  of  hatred  to  him.  In 
short,  he  was  haunted,  and  I  involunta- 
rily played  the  part  of  ghost.  He  now 
clamored  for  more  wine,  but  we  man- 
aged to  turn  him  out.  I  had  to  get  him 
over  to  Denhilton  village  somehow,  and 
to  many  folks  as  we  passed  along  we 
were    a   strange    sight  —  the    drunken 


bibber  of  port  and  the  lean,  pale-faced 
ghost !  I  got  him  into  bed  as  best  I 
could,  cursing  heartily  his  drunken  im- 
potence. I  never  saw  a  queerer,  or, 
perhaps,  a  more  disgusting  sight  than 
that  of  this  old,  fuddled  wheelwright 
trying  to  sit  upright  on  his  plank  bed, 
half  covered  with  its  canvas  sheets,  and 
with  all  the  strange  collection  of  arti- 
cles hanging  on  hooks  and  in  chains 
around    him,   and    mumbling    now    to 

himself  and  now  to  me,  "D d  ugly 

face  —  hic-ic  ;  what's  't  white  for  ?  'or- 
ribl'  ! — hic-ic  —  white  !  Take  yer  'or- 
ribl'  face  —  face  —  white  —  hic-ic — face 

away,  d n  you."    I  took  him  by  the 

shoulders  and  pinned  him  down  till  he 
was  fast  asleep.  I  was  afraid  to  leave 
him,  so  I  made  a  night  of  it  in  the 
dismal  kitchen,  keeping  solitary  guard. 
Before  daybreak  Matt  awoke  a  sobered 
man.  He  remembered  little  of  what 
had  happened,  and  he  had  small  excuse 
to  offer.  "  He  did  it  but  once  in  t'  year  ; 
'pon  'is  soul  he  was  a  calf  for  port 
wine."     So  I  hurried  home  to  bed. 

I  had  now  seen  Matt  in  an  entirely 
new  character,  and  though  he  was  quite 
as  interesting,  he  seemed  less  strong 
and  original,  though  perhaps  more  hu- 
man. One  evening  I  was  passing  his 
cottage,  and  I  saw  a  dirty  black  strip 
of  alpaca  hanging  from  the  window. 
As  Matt  did  things  so  much  by  clock- 
work —  so  mathematically  regular  —  and 
this  was  a  new  sight,  I  was  eager  to 
know  what  it  signified.  So  I  entered. 
(He  had  long  ago  begged  me  to  dispense 
with  the  "senseless  custom  o'  tappin' 
an'  rappin'  at  t'  door.")  Matt  was  at 
first  disinclined  to  give  any  explanation 
of  his  strip  of  alpaca.  "  It  was  a  bit  o' 
mournin 
from  him. 

that  I  was  not  to  be  put  off,  he  told  me 
everything.  It  appeared  that  Matt  was 
a  married  man,  but  his  wife  had  jilted 
him  —  that  is  to  say,  she  had  run  away 
with  another  man.  It  was  years  ago, 
and  had  happened  in  Australia.  Matt 
had  thus  some  cause  to  hate  the  sex, 
and  he  did  hate  them  with  a  deep- 
settled,  sour  hatred.  One  of  the  points 
on  which  he  would  have  tackled  the 
Great    Engineer  —  one    of    the    points 


',"  that  was  all  I  could  extract 
Seeing  at  length,  however, 
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upon  which,  perchance,  he  has  since 
tackled  him  —  for,  in  the  quaint  old  lan- 
guage, Matt  is  now  with  God  —  was  this 
question  of  sex.  It  seemed  illogical  of 
the  Great  Engineer,  after  having  turned 
out  a  fairly  workable  and  reliable  ma- 
chine in  the  person  of  man  to  construct 
an  unworkable  and  unreliable  one  in 
the  person  of  woman.  The  rag  at  any 
rate  was  a  weed  of  mourning.  No  one 
but  myself  had  known  it  as  such  a 
thing  ;  but  to  Matt  that  mattered  not. 
He  lived  alone  in  this  dust-heap  of  a 
world  waiting  for  a  word  with  its  Maker, 
and  meanwhile  this  was  an  annual 
symbol  of  sorrow  between  himself  and 
the  invisible  Engineer.  Two  things  at 
least  Matt  did  yearly.  He  got  drunk 
upon  port  wine,  and  he  hung  out  this 
rag  in  silent  denunciation  of  the  sex. 

Matt  took  little  interest  in  politics. 
This  followed  almost  as  a  necessary 
result  of  his  creed.  So  long  as  men 
walked  in  the  night  of  ignorance,  shut 
off  from  him  who  causes  the  apple  to 
grow  and  who  made  the  world,  there 
could  be  little  use  in  troubling  about  that 
monstrous  organism,  society,  or  its  gov- 
ernment. It  was  seething  in  the  great 
maelstrom,  and  there  it  might  seethe 
till  the  better  day  dawned.  Matt,  like 
others,  looked  far  for  his  millennium  ; 
but  yet  he  had  some  interest  in  political 
movements.  Two  things  especially  he 
talked  about,  viz.,  trades  unions  and 
monarchical  government.  He  resented 
the  intrusion  and  dictation  of  the  for- 
mer—  "Good  Lor'  J  they  smother  an' 
throttle  ye  !  "  Matt  did  not  see  why 
the  individual  workman,  at  any  rate 
why  he,  who  called  his  soul  his  own, 
should  be  coerced  or  dictated  to,  or 
prevented  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
going  his  own  way.  Matt  was  a  rebel 
against  law  and  human  control,  a  sort 
of  anarchist,  and  he  bowed  alone  to  the 
Great  Engineer.  He  paid  the  queen 
and  her  government  scant  respect. 
There  was  a  certain  weekly  newspaper 
which  in  those  days  was  rabidly  repub- 
lican (it  may  be  so  still),  and  this  was 
the  only  paper  that  Matt  took  in.  He 
gloated  over  its  denunciation  of  things 


royal.  It  was  no  use  reasoning  with 
Matt ;  his  mind  had  been  made  up,  and 
the  fierce  hatred  was  a  settled  thing. 
In  this  Matt  reminded  me  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  of  whom  I  have  else- 
where written  as  a  "light  o'  Carglen." 
"P.  W.,"  otherwise  Peter  Wilkins 
Grant,  was  a  staunch  and  orthodox 
Free  Kirk  man,  who  accepted  nearly  all 
that  Matt  rejected,  but  in  politics  they 
were  one,  and  the  light  that  lightened 
both  was  this  abusive  rag  of  a  paper. 

Matt  was  a  vegetarian  in  diet,  at  least 
when  he  provided  food  for  himself.  If 
he  dined  or  supped  at  my  expense,  I 
found  he  could  eat  anything.  But  his 
chief  home-made  dish  was  compounded 
of  a  curious  mixture  of  flour,  onions,  and 
potatoes.  It  was  fairly  palatable,  but 
it  tasted  very  substantial.  Matt  made 
many  a  meal  upon  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  mug  of  thick  ale.  He  was  never  "  a 
calf  for  ale  "  as  for  port,  but  he  often 
declared  that  the  Great  Engineer  had 
made  cheese  for  beer  and  beer  for 
cheese,  for  they  went  famously  together. 
They  were  a  sort  of  man  and  wife. 

Matt  is  dead  now.  He  never  got 
away  out  of  England  to  sunnier  lands 
across  the  sea,  as  he  greatly  desired, 
and  his  bones  rest  in  Denhilton  church- 
yard, under  the  shadow  of  the  parish 
church.  Standing  by  his  grave  you  can 
listen  to  the  parson's  voice  on  a  Sunday 
as  he  declaims  from  the  pulpit,  and 
fancy  pictures  that  if  the  dead  man 
could  hear  he  would  arise  and  beg  "  jest 
t'  have  a  word  wi'  ye  ;  jest  a  word  o' 
explanation."  Matt  died  as  he  had 
lived,  believing  that  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
body,  he  would  stand  before  the  Great 
Engineer  and  get  light  upon  all  that 
puzzled  him  on  earth.  He  would  never 
touch  the  money,  "the  blood  money," 
as  he  called  it.  But  he  said,  "If  ye 
ever  hear  o'  my  wife,  gie't  t'  her  wi' 
my  forgiveness."  As  we  never  heard 
of  the  wife,  nor  were  likely  to  hear,  it 
was  handed  over  to  a  Home  for  Cripples, 
and  some  of  earth's  maimed  ones  had 
cause  to  bless  the  name  of  the  queer 
wheelwright. 

Alexander  Gordoh. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FEZ  TO-DAY. 

The  Kairouin  University  of  Fez  was 
founded  by  Fatma  —  not  the  beauty  of 
that  name  —  but  a  Tunisian  woman 
from  Kairouin,  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  or  about  fifty  years  after 
Mulai  Edriss  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
the  western  Mecca.  As  one  looks 
upon  these  crumbling  ruins,  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pillars  of  marble, 
dragged  from  Heaven  knows  where, 
which  are  still  upstanding,  and  as  you 
hear  the  fanatical  cries  and  see  the  low- 
ering, threatening  gaze  which  invaria- 
bly greets  the  coming  of  the  Christian 
upig"  to  this  classic  shade,  'you  can 
hardly  realize  that  you  have  before  you 
all  that  remains  of  what  was  perhaps 
generally  considered  the  greatest  uni- 
versity in  the  world  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages. 

Here,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
students  assembled  from  all  over  the 
world,  Christian  as  well  as  Mahom- 
medan.  Those  who  thirsted  after  knowl- 
edge and  sought  the  "  pearls  of  wisdom  " 
at  any  price  came  here  on  their  quest 
from  the  Niger,  from  the  Congo,  from 
Andalusia,  from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Egypt, 
and  Italy  ;  and  as  is  also  a  matter  of 
absolute  history,  Englishmen,  especially 
students  of  the  science  of  the  stars, 
came  to  the  sacred  mosque  in  western 
Barbary.  The  Kairouin  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  ba- 
zaars and  the  listless  marts  of  trades, 
now  only  rarely  enlivened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  some  considerable  caravan  from 
Taradunt  or  Timbuctoo,  or  perhaps 
even  from  Upper  Egypt  vid  Tripoli  and 
Insalah.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
ten  acres,  I  should  say,  and  on  the  east- 
ern end  of  what  is  rather  a  conglomera- 
tion of  mosques  than  a  single  edifice 
there  are  two  square  and  rather  ugly 
minarets,  though  beautifully  inlaid  with 
tiles,  in  which  are  burned  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  at  once  the  hope  and 
despair  of  painters  of  Eastern  land- 
scapes. In  this  mosque  of  many  court- 
yards beautiful  fountains  are  continually 
playing,  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
Salee  mattings  and  many-colored  hayties 


embroidered  in  gold.  But  perhaps  the 
entrances  to  the  mosque  are  the  most 
remarkable.  The  huge  doors  are  made 
entirely  of  copper,  revealing  beautiful 
tracery  of  fretwork.  Above  the  doors 
are  wonderful  cedar -wood  carvings, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Geber,  the  architect  of  the  Siralda  in 
Seville,  and  the  tower  of  the  Ben-Beni- 
Hassan  in  Rabatt.  The  floors  of  the 
shrine  are  bare,  cold  tilings,  and  the 
worshippers  generally  bring  with  them 
their  prayer-rugs  to  kneel  upon,  and  — 
as  I  am  afraid  is  the  custom  in  other 
places  of  worship  —  to  sleep  upon.  The 
huge  edifice,  which  is  at  once  a  shrine, 
a  university,  a  library,  and  a  caravan- 
serai, is  always  thronged,  and  its  doors 
are  never  closed  night  or  day.  These 
bare  stone  walls  and  innumerable  moss- 
grown  pillars  exert  power  and  influence 
over  the  popular  mind,  and  command  a 
respect  which  the  sultan  has  to  count 
with. 

It  is  very  hard  to  describe  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy  that  obtains  in  the 
"western  province"  of  Islamism,  and 
in  fact  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that 
there  is  none.  The  Kairouin  Cathedral 
and  University  is  entirely  ruled  by  the 
people  who  frequent  it.  In  its  sacred 
precincts  Mahomet  is  the  only  high 
priest.  There  are,  of  course,  fukies,  or 
professors,  and  emins,  the  faithful  ones 
or  priests,  but  woe  betide  the  priest  or 
fukie  who  dared  to  address  the  most 
ragged  vagabond  of  the  fondaks,  or  a 
bare-footed  beggar  from  the  Suss  in 
anything  but  terms  of  consideration  and 
civility.  Here  the  vagabond  and  the 
muleteer  has  as  much  right  to  loiter  and 
to  learn  as  the  wisest  pundit,  though 
one  is  a  ragamuffin  and  the  other  may- 
wear  a  caftan  of  green  silk  and  shroud 
his  form  in  the  serpentine  folds  of  a 
sateen  haik.  It  is  generally  stated  and 
believed  that  the  sultan  of  Morocco, 
like  the  czar,  is  at  once  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  head  of  his  people  ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  true.  Though  one 
of  his  many  titles  is  that  of  "  Guardian 
and  Commander  of  the  True  Believ- 
ers," this  authority  is  very  shadowy,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Kairouin  is  concerned, 
and  the   sultan  had  an   opportunity  of 
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judging  some  three  years  ago  of  the 
danger  that  might  result  from  his  in- 
terference in  purely  Church  govern- 
ment. For  some  reason  or  other  he 
commanded  that  the  mokaddum.  or 
chief  trustee  of  the  university  —  an 
office  which  has  been  hereditary  in  one 
family  since  the  death  of  the  Tunisian 
Fatma  —  be  dismissed.  This  was  done, 
but  within  three  days  there  arose  such 
an  outcry  and  hubbub  at  the  sultan's 
attempt  to  exercise  unwonted  authority 
in  Church  matters  that  he  veiy  wisely 
bethought  him  to  announce  that  in  a 
dream  the  apparition  of  his  sainted 
father  had  appeared  to  him  and  re- 
quested him  to  reinstate  the  mokad- 
dum.  The  mokaddum  was  reinstated, 
and  the  sultan  has  never  interfered 
again  in  the  affairs  of  the  university. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Kairouin  is  also  a 
caravanserai  and  an  inn,  in  which  are 
welcome  to  sleep  and  to  rest  all  those 
who  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  small  copper  coin  which  the  fondak 
keeper  requires  before  shelter  is  given  ; 
and  the  fact  that  its  doors  are  wide 
open  and  its  hospitality  granted  with- 
out any  restriction  whatever  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  empire. 

The  last  time  I  entered  Fez,  some 
twenty  miles  out  of  the  city,  at  the 
shrine  of  Mulai  Yakoub,  a  young  lad 
joined  us  and  made  the  day's  journey 
in  our  company.  He  was  very  ragged, 
and  went  barefooted,  but  carried  a 
beautiful  pair  of  embroidered  slippers 
in  his  hand.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Moor- 
ish Dick  Whittington,  and  had  walked 
all  the  way  from  Oudjda  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  capital.  His  capital 
consisted  of  half  an  ounce  of  copper 
floss  coins  worth  about  threepence,  but 
he  placed  a  very  high  value  on  this 
sum,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
along  with  us  on  one  of  our  baggage 
mules,  as  he  was  afraid  he  would  be 
robbed  in  crossing  the  famous  plain 
near  Meknez,  so  feared  by  travellers. 
We  granted  his  request,  and  a  very 
merry  companion  he  was,  and  very 
musical  with  his  double-stringed  gimreh 
and  shepherd's  pipe  of  reeds.  On 
reaching  Fez,  where  he  had  never  been 
before,  he  said  he  was  going  to  sleep 


and  eat  in  the  Kairouin  until  he  decided 
what  calling  he  would  adopt,  and  seek 
for  a  situation.  He  was,  it  seemed, 
quite  uncertain  whether  he  had  a 
greater  natural  bent  for  mule-driving  or 
water-carrying.  Several  times  I  met 
him  afterwards  in  the  bazaars,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  greeted  me  effu- 
sively, and  once  when  we  were  un- 
observed he  even  kissed  the  hem  of 
my  garment.  This  lip-service  I  was 
graciously  pleased  to  .  acknowledge  by 
giving  him  a  few  matches,  which  he 
proudly  stuck  in  his  kinky  hair.  About 
a  month  later  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  owing  to  the  entree  into  the  Kai- 
rouin which  he  possessed  the  boy  might 
become  a  useful  channel  of  informa- 
tion. But  the  young  vagabond  now  cut 
me  dead.  I  passed  him  sitting  before 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  crouching  re- 
spectfully at  the  "feet  of  Gamaliel," 
who  was  represented  in  this  case  by  an 
unhealthy  and  almost  naked  saint.  He 
looked  me  squarely  in  the  eyes,  and 
ignored  me  completely,  not  seeming  to 
suffer  the  slightest  embarrassment  or 
pangs  of  conscience  at  his  ungrateful 
behavior.  His  better  nature  had  evi- 
dently succumbed  to  the  fanatical  at- 
mosphere of  the  shrine  and  to  the 
lessons  of  hatred  to  all  Christians  incul- 
cated there. 

The  education  of  Morocco's  liebe 
jug  end  is  very  simple  indeed.  The  first 
words  that  boys  —  and  girls  too,  for  that 
matter  —  are  taught,  are  words  of  exe- 
cration and  of  blasphemy.  In  Tetuan, 
where,  owing  to  the  evidences  of  higher 
culture  and  the  direct  descent  of  its 
inhabitants  from  the  distinguished  fam- 
ilies of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  bet- 
ter things  are  to  be  expected,  I  have 
heard  women  on  the  house-tops,  women 
from  the  harems  of  nobles,  shrieking 
with  laughter  at  the  blasphemous  and 
sacrilegious  words  spoken  by  some  tod- 
dling tot  of  four  or  five  who  had  been 
carefully  trained  to  afford  them  amuse- 
ment in  this  unusual  way.  These  exhi- 
bitions of  precocious  profanity  I  could 
well  understand  —  that  is,  viewed  from 
the  Moorish  standpoint  —  if  their  object 
was  always  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.    Then  at  the  age 
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of  five  or  six  the  boys  are  sent  to  a 
jama,  or  preliminary  school,  where  the 
old  taleeb,  by  dint  of  thrashing  and  by 
occasionally  compelling  a  more  than 
usually  backward  scholar  to  wear  an 
enormous  dunce-cap,  goads  them  into 
learning  the  principal  verses  of  the 
Koran.  If  the  parents  are  wealthy,  or, 
what  I  venture  to  say  is  very  rare,  wish 
that  their  offspring  should  receive  a 
higher  education,  they  are  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  a  taleeb,  or  educated  man, 
from  whom  they  acquire  further  knowl- 
edge —  or  nonsense  as  you  may  please 
to  call  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  work  of  the 
Kairouin  University  properly  speaking. 
If  any  roll  were  kept,  I  should  say  there 
are  about  one  thousand  students  regu- 
larly matriculated.  Of  these  about  four 
hundred  are  given  a  daily  pittance  of 
bread  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  be- 
queathed by  the  sainted  Fatma,  which 
has  been  held  sacred  and  remained  in- 
tact all  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
civil  and  dynastic  wars  that  have  raged 
continually  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years  in  Morocco.  These  four  hundred 
assisted  students  are  recruited  by  the 
village  schoolmasters  throughout  the 
empire,  and  sent  up  to  Fez  to  receive 
the  "higher  education,"  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe,  and  are  supported 
by  the  funds  of  the  foundation.  These 
bettel-studenten  receive  daily  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  new  jellab  once  a  year. 
They  wear  no  other  clothing  but  the 
jellab,  under-clothing  being  quite  be- 
yond their  means  and  ideas  of  what  is 
proper.  They  sleep  in  the  courtyards 
of  the  mosque.  The  most  sought-after 
sleeping  apartments  for  the  students 
are  little  vaulted  cells  called  medercas, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Kairouin.  Possibly  this  is  because  the 
Moorish  students  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  students  of  the  Western  world 
in  persuading  themselves  at  daybreak 
that  prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  At  all 
events,  if  they  have  to  go  to  chapel 
they  do  not  want  to  go  far.  But  these 
medercas  can  only  be  sought  after  with 
any  hope  of  success  by  students  either 
possessing  a  long  purse  or  a  recognized 
tendency  towards  holy  living  as   they 


understand  it.  Many  of  the  academic 
youth,  however,  succeed  in  finding 
favor  in  the  sight  of  some  merchant, 
who  allows  them  to  sleep  in  his  house, 
and  to  take  a  hand  —  I  mean  this  liter- 
ally —  in  devouring  the  family  kouscouso. 
In  return  for  these  favors  the  students 
are  expected  to  do  odd  jobs,  "  chores," 
such  as  the  New  England  students  per- 
form for  farmers  or  inn-keepers  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  the  money  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  their  university 
work  during  the  winter. 

The  Kairouin  student  looks  after  the 
merchant's  mules,  keeps  his  books,  and 
carries  his  turban  once  a  week  to  be 
rolled  by  Mouktar,  the  fashionable  hat- 
ter, who  has  a  shop  near  to  the  Shrine  of 
Mulai  Edriss,  frequented  and  patronized 
by  all  the  notables  from  the  grand  vizier 
down.  These  pensioners  are  the  only 
serious  students,  if  even  they  can  be  so 
called,  that  frequent  the  university. 
They  certainly  come  under  the  denom- 
ination of  what  Schiller  in  his  celebrated 
Jena  address  termed  contemptuously 
brodgelehrte,  for  they  study  only  that 
they  may  receive  some  bread-winning 
position.  To  the  flames  of  the  sacred 
fire  they  are  indeed  mental  salaman- 
ders. They  generally  become,  after 
four  or  five  years  of  the  curriculum, 
adools  or  notaries,  taleebs  or  doctors  of 
law,  or  perhaps  secretaries,  clerks  to 
cadis  (judges)  who  cannot  write.  The 
higher  government  offices  are  closed  to 
them  owing  to  the  very  education  they 
have  taken  such  pains  to  obtain.  Ba- 
shaws and  cadis  are  always  chosen  from 
the  military  caste  or  the  local  gentry,  the 
very  men  who  have  not  even  the  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  which  the  poor 
Kairouin  students  must  pick  up  during 
the  four  or  five  years  they  hang  about 
the  venerable  foundation.  Every  gov- 
ernment position  is  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  happy  office- 
holders are  expected,  like  the  nominees 
of  the  late  Boss  Tweed,  to  "work" 
their  office  for  all  its  worth,  and  to  send 
nine-tenths  of  the  profits  to  Fez  to  be 
presented  to  the  sultan  or  the  vizier 
who  may  happen  to  be  the  chief  of  their 
particular  department.  Should  the  office- 
holder be  not  as  are  the  children  of 
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Mammon,  he  will  enjoy  his  office-hold- 
ing distinction  a  very  short  time  indeed. 
Of  course  the  sultan  does  occasionally 
yield  to  what  is  at  first  sight  an  impulse 
or  a  yearning  for  better  things,  and  does 
give  a  valuable  post  to  a  man  without 
exacting  a  large  advance  payment  ;  but 
it  is  generally  found,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Seedna 
has  discovered  in  his  nominee  preda- 
tory instincts,  and  a  slumbering  rapacity 
which  has  only  awaited  an  opportunity 
to  show  itself.  Some  of  the  other 
brodgelehrte  gradually  succeed  their  pro- 
fessors in  the  posts  to  which  the  mokad- 
dum  and  the  trustees  of  the  foundation 
appoint  them.  Some,  those  for  choice 
who  wield  an  ornate  pen  and  command 
a  flow  of  complimentary  and  eulogistic 
language,  get  appointments  as  attaches 
to  the  corps  of  historians  who  follow 
the  sultan's  every  movement,  catch 
his  most  insignificant  word,  and  once 
a  week  submit  to  his  inspection  the 
beautiful  writings  and  illuminated  mis- 
sals in  which  are  chronicled  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  their  lord  for  the  past 
seven  days.  These  beautifully  bound 
volumes  when  completed  are  carefully 
placed  in  the  Kairouin  library  to  serve 
as  documents  to  the  history  of  Mo- 
rocco, ay,  as  the  sultan  doubtless  fondly 
imagines,  of  the  world.  The  history  of 
the  present  ruler,  Mulai  Hassan,  has 
reached  the  sixth  hundredth  volume. 
Wisest,  indeed,  are  those  students  who 
"take  to  religion,"  and  gradually  set 
themselves  up  in  the  "  saint  business." 
Of  course,  for  this  purpose  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  be  connected  with  a 
saint,  to  have  Shereefian  blood  flowing 
in  your  veins,  or  even  to  be  descended, 
or,  what  is  about  the  same  thing,  to 
claim  unchallenged  descent  from  some 
well-known  marabout,  or  one  of  the 
Sulhama,  a  term  which  in  Morocco  is 
not  applied  to  all  the  militant  apostles 
of  Mahomet,  but  exclusively  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  "western  province." 
But,  if  these  claims  cannot  be  proved, 
or  if  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  man  in 
embryo  are  not  received  with  favor,  the 
resources  of  the  Moorish  religion  in 
the  manufacture  of  saints  are  not  by 
any  means  exhausted.     In  Morocco  the 


Church,  like  the  communal  government 
of  the  Kabyles,  is  the  essence  of  pure 
democracy,  and,  throwing  pretensions 
of  pride  and  holy  descent  to  the  winds, 
the  clever  student,  weary  of  the 
miserere  of  his  academic  career,  can 
with  patience  and  long-suffering  be- 
come a  "  self-made  saint,"  and  rise  to 
a  proud  and  lucrative  position  by  his 
own  exertions.  The  apprenticeship  to 
this  profession  is  not,  of  course,  by  any 
means  the  most  delightful  way  of 
spending  your  time  between  the  years 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  In 
Morocco  the  odor  of  sanctity  is  not 
a  pleasant  atmosphere  to  dwell  in. 
Still  the  rewards  are  dazzling,  and  in- 
deed they  are  the  only  solid  and  sub- 
stantial rewards,  safe  from  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  bashaw  and  sultan,  that 
are  to  be  reaped  by  the  children  of  men 
in  Morocco.  For  a  few  years  the 
aspirant  must  content  himself  with  the 
most  meagre  fare.  He  must  content 
himself  with  taking  his  food  at  the 
table  d'hote  of  Fortune.  He  must  allow 
his  hair  and  beard  to  grow  untrimmed. 
He  must  discard  all  clothing,  and  care- 
fully cultivate  and  encourage  any  incli- 
nation to  skin  disease  that  he  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  inherit  or  develop 
by  his  life  during  his  wanderjahre.  He 
must  abuse  his  person  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  bang  his  head  against 
stone  walls  until  so  callous  does  it  be- 
come that  he  can  cleave  it  with  an  axe 
without  so  much  as  winking.  Then 
the  aspiring  saint,  who  will  by  these 
exploits  and  this  manner  of  life  have 
won  quite  a  reputation  as  a  holy  man, 
generally  retires  from  the  world  to 
some  place  suitable  for  a  shrine  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  rich  and  superstitious 
province.  He  here  sets  himself  up  by 
the  entrance  of  a  cave,  or  under  the 
shade  of  a  splendid  olive  or  ilex  tree  for 
choice  ;  the  country  people  minister  to 
his  wants,  which  at  first  are  simple.  As 
he  feels  himself  firmly  started  as  a 
saint,  his  simple  wants  expand,  and  he 
becomes  more  difficult  to  please.  The 
country  people  readily  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  give  him  his  tithes,  paying 
him  royally  for  the  blessings  he  bestows 
on  their  flocks  and  their  fields,  or  for 
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his  condescension  in  laying  his  holy 
hand  upon  their  sick  and  diseased.  In 
time  the  country  people,  generally  with 
very  slight  provocation,  become  ardent 
believers  in  the  prowess  and  miracle- 
making  power  of  their  own  particular 
and  local  saint ;  and  as  we  in  England 
sometimes  pit  our  local  pugilists  against 
each  other  in  a  mill  to  decide  which  is 
the  best  man,  so  the  Kabyles  some- 
times bring  their  saints  together  for  a 
tourney  in  working  wonders  ;  but  the 
miracle-makers,  it  would  seem,  like 
other  more  civilized  impostors,  have  a 
professional  etiquette  of  their  own,  and 
always  succeed  in  hoodwinking  the 
sinners  without  in  any  way  impairing 
their  prestige.  The  faith  of  the  Ka- 
byles is  too  unthinking  and  too  con- 
siderate to  ever  subject  them  to  the 
rude  surprise  that  overtook  the  unhappy 
bishop,  who,  according  to  the  Magyar 
legend,  while  preaching  to  an  assembly 
of  Huns  on  the  Blocksberg  by  Buda, 
was  suddenly  thrown  over  the  moun- 
tain in  order,  as  his  benevolent  murder- 
ers contended,  that  he  might  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was 
as  good  a  man  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  —  and  could  fly. 

The  saint,  once  formally  established, 
lives  in  laziness  and  luxury,  and  be- 
queathes his  bones  to  his  progeny  — 
generally  a  very  numerous  one,  for, 
though  the  saints  generally  live  igno- 
rant of  wine,  their  acquaintance  with 
women  is  invariably  quite  an  extended 
one.  The  fortunate  progeny  form 
themselves  into  a  company,  and  build 
for  their  saintly  ancestor  a  tomb  in  a 
"  simple  inexpensive  "  mosque,  that 
they  erect  generally  on  the  very  spot 
which  he  hallowed  for  years  in  the 
exercise  of  his  saintly  functions.  In 
rotation  the  relatives  stand  at  watch 
over  the  tomb,  and  take  gate-money 
from  all  who  enter  the  mosque,  and,  if 
the  saint  was  widely  known,  his  bones 
generally  bring  in  to  the  family  a  fat 
living  for  generations.  Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  thing  about  the  saint 
business  in  Morocco  is  that,  however 
prone  you  may  be  to  backsliding,  you 
cannot  fall  from  grace  however  much 
you   may  want    to  ;    clerical  vagaries 


which  in  other  worlds  and  in  other 
religions  would  call  forth  condign 
punishment,  are  always  lightly  re- 
garded by  the  Moorish  public  and 
accorded  plenary  indulgence.  A  saint 
cannot  commit  a  sin.  There  is  at  least 
one  saint  in  Morocco  whom  I  have 
time  and  again  seen  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
his  well-known  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  I  have  even  pointed  him 
out  to  his  worshippers  as  the  contents 
of  a  whiskey  bottle  went  gurgling  down 
his  throat,  but  they  only  smiled  at  my 
ignorance,  and  treated  the  petty  malice 
of  my  remarks  with  pity  and  contempt. 

"It  is  very  true,"  they  said,  "the 
saint  is  drinking  whiskey,  but  he's  such 
a  holy  man  that  the  moment  the  excit- 
ing liquid  reaches  his  throat,  by  contact 
with  his  holy  person  it  immediately 
becomes  innocent  mare's  milk."  Who 
would  not  be  a  saint  in  Morocco  ?  But, 
of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  return  to  their  native  villages, 
where  they  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
erudition,  and  convert  ther  knowledge 
into  the  copper  coin  of  the  realm. 

In  addition  to  the  brodgelehrte,  whose 
careers  I  have  endeavored  to  describe, 
there  come  every  year  to  Fez  some 
four  or  five  hundred  other  young  men 
to  attend  lectures  at  the  Kairouin  in  a 
desultory  way.  They  do  not  matricu- 
late, are  very  casual  in  their  attendance, 
and  come  very  much  under  the  cate- 
gory of  the  foreigners  who  frequent 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn  as  auserordentliche 
horer.  They  are  the  sons  of  high 
government  functionaries,  or  of  Tara- 
dunt  and  Tafilet  merchants  suddenly 
enriched  by  some  successful  slave  or 
salt  caravan  excursion  to  Timbuctoo  ; 
and  then  there  is  generally  a  Mahom- 
medan  princelet  or  two  from  the  Niger 
delta,  who  has  been  sent  by  his  fond 
parents  to  the  fascinating  city  of  many 
fountains  and  of  many  pleasures  to 
fashion  his  manners,  broaden  his  mind, 
or  jeter  sa  gourme,  the  peculiar  folly  of 
fond  parents  all  the  world  over.  These 
wealthy  students  bring  with  them  fre- 
quently their  harems  and  major-domos, 
and  attendant  slaves  carrying  their 
sacks  of  gold  dust.    They  have  secret 
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and  Masonic  societies,  very  much  after 
the  fashion,  I  dare  say,  of  the  D.K.E. 
at  Harvard,  or  the  Skull  and  Bones  at 
Yale  ;  but  I  must  say,  to  their  credit,  I 
never  heard  it  ever  charged  against  them 
that  they  convened  to  debate  on  liter- 
ary or  historic  subjects,  or  wrote  essays 
on  the  cardinal  virtues. 

The  jeunesse  doree  of  the  Morocco 
universities  take  their  pleasures,  appar- 
ently at  least,  very  sadly.  They  never 
awaken  the  slumbering  echoes  of  Fez 
with  merry  student  songs.  They  have 
the  stately  deportment  of  Venetian 
notables,  and  many  of  them  the  girth  of 
bishops.  They  have  only  one  field 
sport,  which  they  do  not  indulge  in  very 
frequently.  It  bears  a  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  football.  They  choose  a  field 
about  a  hundred  yards  long,  and  make 
narrow  goals  at  eaoh  end.  Then  a 
wooden  or  a  rope  ball  is  thrown  in  their 
midst,  which  they  kick  about  most  dex- 
terously. How  they  succeed  in  doing 
it  without  kicking  off  their  baboshas 
or  slippers  is  a  mystery;  but  this  mis- 
adventure, naturally  to  be  expected,  I 
never  witnessed.  They  do  not  seem  to 
divide  into  sides,  but  every  man  seems 
to  play  on  his  own  hand,  or  rather  with 
his  own  foot.  H  he  cannot  kick  the 
ball  through  one  goal  —  inshalah  I  —  he 
will  try  to  kick  it  through  the  other. 

But,  generally,  they  spend  their  time 
in  drinking  mint  tea,  anointing  them- 
selves with  vile  scents,  smoking  keef  in 
large  quantities,  wearing  rich  silk  caf- 
tans embroidered  in  crying  colors  very 
much  after  the  custom  of  our  own  Uebe 
jugend  of  wearing  many-colored  waist- 
coats, and  the  academic  day  is  invaria- 
bly concluded  with  a  prodigious  spread 
of  kouscous. 

If  they  study  nothing  else,  it  must 
be  said  they  do  set  themselves  seri- 
ously and  conscientiously  to  the  study 
of  women,  the  root  of  all  evil,  perhaps, 
but  surely  the  root,  branch,  and  tree-top 
of  all  knowledge.  In  this  pursuit  they 
are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  lax  di- 
vorce laws  which  obtain  in  Fez.  I  hope 
the  reader  has  not  misunderstood  me  — 
these  academic  studies  of  femininity  are 
always  carried  on  well  within  the  strict 
bonds    of    matrimony.      Only   after    a 


week's  research  —  if  it  seem  to  the  stu- 
dent that  the  study  is  not  a  congenial 
one,  or  one  not  likely  to  repay  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  required  —  he  puts 
his  wife  of  a  week  away  and  takes  a 
new  one,  always,  as  I  say,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  law.  An  amusing  stipu- 
lation always  inserted  in  these  academic 
marriages  reads  to  the  effect  that,  when 
the  student  leaves  Fez  with  a  summa 
cum  laude  —  or  without  it  —  in  his  sad- 
dle bags,  the  wife  cannot  be  compelled 
to  follow  him  ;  also  that  his  absence 
from  Fez  at  any  time,  for  a  period  of 
any  length,  dissolves  the  marriage  with- 
out any  further  proceedings.  This 
strange  custom  has  grown  up  owing  to 
the  very  natural  reluctance  of  the  Fazzi 
women  to  leave  the  gay  capital,  to 
change  the  luxurious  life  on  the  house- 
tops of  Fez  for  a  mule-back  ambling 
hither  and  thither  on  the  burning  sands 
of  the  Sahara.  I  never  heard  of  one  of 
these  student  wives  following  her  lord 
and  master  to  his  southern  home.  They 
very  much  resemble  the  grisettes  of  the 
Quartier  Latin.  I  never  heard  of  a 
student  at  the  Beaux  Arts  carrying  off 
in  triumph  to  his  distant  home  an  etu- 
diante  of  the  Rue  de  Seine. 

One  of  these  belles  of  the  academic 
youth,  with  her  eyes  encircled  with 
kohl  and  her  fingers  tipped  with  henna, 
was  once  pointed  out  to  me.  She  was 
a  tall,  finely  built  woman,  and  had  that 
great  beauty  which  the  Italian  proverb 
commends  and  extols  as  the  greatest 
beauty  of  woman  —  una  bella  andatura. 
She  was  clothed  in  a  rich  halk,  which 
revealed  the  graceful  outlines  of  a  lithe 
and  active  figure.  I  could  well  under- 
stand, even  under  the  disadvantages  of 
meeting  her  in  her  street  costume,  the 
charms  for  which  she  was  famous.  I 
was  told  that  her  looks  had  been  the 
only  books  of  a  succession  of  students 
for  the  past  ten  years  —  one  after  an- 
other these  poor  fellows,  when  their 
gold-dust  was  exhausted,  had  gone 
southward  to  their  homes,  to  begin  the 
serious  business  of  life,  while  she  stayed 
on  and  lived  and  loved  in  the  shadow 
of  the  holy  shrine.  Knowing  that  as 
a  Christian  I  should  be  debarred  from 
entering  the  lists,  I  put  Salem  El  She- 
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shouani,  my  faithful  and  particular  boy, 
on  her  track,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
out  of  her  what  information  I  could  as 
to  the  lives  of  the  academic  youth.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Salem 
executed  my  commission,  which  he  en- 
tered upon  with  enthusiasm,  with  more 
than  his  customary  thoroughness  and 
despatch.  The  next  day  he  came  to  me 
for  money  to  buy  the  u  lady  "  a  pair  of 
embroidered  boots.  On  the  following 
day  he  wanted  a  Breber  necklet  for  the 
fair  one ;  but  the  only  information 
about  her  life  I  succeeded  in  extracting 
in  return  was  that  he  found  her  muy 
bonita  (very  pretty).  As  I  became 
insistent  he  said  she  was  "  one  nice 
lady  woman,"  and  then  the  confession 
wrung  from  him  with  great  difficulty, 
that  he  liked  her  very  much  —  bezoff, 
bezoff  1  (Yery  much,  very  much).  The 
fervor  which  Salem  put  into  that  word, 
bezoff,  the  flash  of  the  eye  that  ac- 
companied it,  would  have  carried  him 
far  on  the  operatic  stage  as  a  tenore 
robusto. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  students 
requisition  tents  from  the  grand  vizier, 
and,  leaving  their  lonely  abodes  in  the 
city,  go  into  camp,  generally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fez,  near  the  sultan's  gar- 
dens. Here  a  fortnight  is  spent  in  very 
serious  fooling.  To  supply  the  indis- 
pensable, deputations  of  students  inarch 
through  the  town  from  door  to  door 
assessing  every  inhabitant  according  to 
his  means,  so  that  at  least  during  their 
summer  outing,  they  may  all  have  plenty 
of  sheep  Tcouscouso  and  mint  tea. 

Extravagant  tales  are  told  of  the  mad 
antics  they  perform  during  their  vaca- 
tion, and  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that 
these  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs  of 
sixteen  to  twenty  even  condescend  to 
play  at  leap-frog  and  turn  "hand- 
springs." But,  in  all  fairness,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  them  so  en- 
gaged myself,  and,  if  I  did,  I  should 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  discredit  my 
eyesight. 

On  going  into  camp  the  students,  by 
popular  vote,  elect  one  of  their  number 
"  Sultan  of  the  Tholba,"  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  under  canvas  his  sway  is 
as  undisputed  as  the  word  of  the  "  Ca- 


liph of  the  Lord  enthroned  on  high," 
the  great  Seedna  himself.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  corruption  and  the  bribery 
practised  at  these  elections  far  surpass 
anything  known  even  in  more  demo- 
cratic countries  where  the  ballot  has  a 
regularly  quoted  market  value.  On 
several  occasions  of  late  years  the  sul- 
tan has  visited  the  encampment,  and 
conferred,  with  mock  seriousness,  with 
"  his  brother,"  the  Sultan  of  the  Tholba, 
on  matters  of  State  as  well  as  of  aca- 
demic interest. 

I  made  every  effort  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Tholba,  and,  after 
experiencing  many  a  rebuff,  became 
fast  friends  with  three  or  four  of  their 
number,  who,  under  cover  of  darkness 
would  come  to  my  garden  and  discourse 
learnedly  upon  the  greatness  of  their 
university.  At  last  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  bring  some  of  their 
text-books  with  them,  and  many  a  long 
night  session  we  spent  in  discussing 
their  merits,  and  in  comparing  them 
with  the  educational  works  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  in  one  of  these  night 
sessions,  greatly  prolonged  owing  to 
my  small  supply  of  Arabic,  that  I  stum- 
bled upon  the  geography  containing 
the  map  of  the  world.  This  learned 
work  was  written  some  fifty  years  ago 
by  a  learned  pundit  who  had  travelled 
to  Mecca,  and  was  a  lord  pilgrim  as 
well  Sbsfukie.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  student  or  a  professor  attached  to  the 
university  that  has  any  misgivings  in 
his  mind  but  what  this  map  is  a  per- 
fectly correct  representation  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Englishmen, 
who  do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  in  any  great 
numbers  from  the  modern  disease  of 
self -contempt,  and  are  generally  found 
to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  will  regret  to  learn  that  one 
of  the  infinitely  small  islands  in  the 
ocean  south  of  Thibet  was  thought  by 
my  Tholb  to  represent  very  fairly  the 
geographical  situation  and  importance 
of  England. 

"  That,  I  suppose,  is  Ireland,"  I  said, 
pointing  out  the  adjacent  sister  island. 

"  Where  is  Ireland  ?    What  is  Ire- 
land ?    I  never  heard  of  Ireland,"  re- 
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plied  the  Tholb,  shaking  his  head 
dubiously. 

I  saw  then  that  I  was  confronted 
with  an  instance  of  where  ignorance  is 
truly  something  very  nearly  akin  to 
bliss.  Spain,  I  noticed,  was  mentioned 
by  name  on  the  map  —  an  honor  ac- 
corded to  but  one  other  Christian  coun- 
try. This  is  doubtless  because  the 
Iberian  peninsula  is  a  large  and  unde- 
niable geographical  fact  in  plain  view 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  western 
province.  Why  Kussia  is  the  only 
other  Christian  country  having  the 
honor  of  mention  I  can  only  explain  on 
the  ground  that,  as  that  country  never 
bothers  the  sultan  with  missions  and 
embassies,  the  Moors  are  correspond- 
ingly grateful. 

I  found  it  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost 
impossible,  to  get  any  clear  idea  of  the 
curriculum  followed  at  the  university. 
There  are  certainly  distinct  faculties 
of  ecclesiastical  and  of  civil  law  (the 
Shraa),  and  there  are  very  many  lec- 
tures on  astrology,  for  to  this  basest 
variety  of  science  the  descendants  of 
the  great  Arabian  astronomers  have 
come.  Then  there  are  always  going  on 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  "  Bokhari," 
a  series  of  holy  volumes  that  occupy 
the  same  position  to  Islam  as  the  Tal- 
mud does  to  Jewry ;  also  courses  in 
higher  mathematics,  and  in  alchemy 
and  divination.  I  must  say  that  the 
Tholba  whom  I  met  showed  remarkable 
quickness  in  solving  mathematical  prob- 
lems which  were  far  beyond  my  depth. 
With  this  meagre  information,  the 
knowledge  I  gathered  with  such  diffi- 
culty regarding  the  Kairouin  as  an 
educational  centre  is  quite  exhausted. 
When  I  left  the  holy  city  a  great 
tournament  of  learned  men  and  pundits 
was  announced  to  come  off  shortly,  and 
I  certainly  would  have  remained  to 
witness  the  proceedings  if  there  had 
been  any  chance  of  my  being  permitted 
to  assist  at  their  sessions.  Wise  and 
learned  pundits,  the  intellectual  giants 
of  Mauritania,  were  coming  from  Tlem- 
cen,  Mazagran,  and  Marakesh,  to  dis- 
cuss with  imperturbable  gravity  the 
large  question  as  to  whether  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun  or  vice  versa. 


As  a  hot-bed  of  fanaticism  and  a 
never-failing  well  of  religious  feeling, 
volumes  might  be  written  about  the 
Kairouin.  In  case  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  rumors  which  are  continually  ap- 
pearing in  the  political  press  of  Europe, 
to  the  effect  that  one  or  more  of  the 
European  powers  are  on  the  point  of 
annexing  this  much-coveted  and  very 
desirable  country,  it  would  be  well  for 
these  statesmen  to  pause  and  count  well 
the  cost  before  entering  upon  an  enter- 
prise which,  if  undertaken,  will  be  cer- 
tainly costly.  They  should  take  note  of 
the  great  renaissance  of  fanatical  feel- 
ing in  African  Islam  in  the  past  decade, 
due  partly  to  the  successes  of  the  Mahdi 
in  the  eastern  Soudan,  and  partly  to  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Senussi  broth- 
erhood throughout  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  the  wonderful  power  which  the 
Senussi  Mahdi  himself,  from  his  seat  in 
southern  Tripoli,  exercises  throughout 
northern  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that,  the  next  time  Morocco 
declares  hostilities  against  any  Christian 
power,  the  green  standards  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  Sulhama,  now  carefully 
guarded  in  the  Kairouin,  will  be  un- 
furled, and  a  holy  war  proclaimed  with 
far-reaching  consequences,  that  it  is 
difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  estimate 
in  advance. 

After  having  experienced  some  rather 
severe  snubbing,  I  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing upon  relations  with  several  of  the 
fukies  or  professors  of  the  ancient  foun- 
dation. When  I  met  them  in  the  ba- 
zaars, in  reply  to  my  Catholic  "  Peace  be 
with  you,"  they  would  with  character- 
istic narrow-mindedness  reply,  "  Peace 
be  unto  all  true  believers."  Finally, 
however,  I  succeeded  in  luring  them 
also  to  my  encampment.  They  drank 
my  tea,  carefully  guarding  their  gar- 
ments and  their  persons  as  much  as 
possible  from  coming  into  defiling  con- 
tact with  their  Christian  host.  When  I 
showed  them  the  New  Testament,  and 
reminded  them  that  in  the  Koran  they 
are  expressly  commanded  to  read  the 
life  of  Seedna  Aissi  (the  Lord  Jesus) 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  posi- 
tively shuddered.  When  at  last  they 
found  speech,  they  said  they  were  quite 
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willing  to  do  that,  but  unfortunately 
wicked  men  among  the  Kaffirs  had  laid 
impious  hands  on  the  good  book,  and 
that  its  meaning  had  been  very  much 
distorted  and  its  precepts  perverted, 
since  the  days  of  the  Prophet. 

I  then  offered  to  place  them  in  pos- 
session of  a  Greek  Testament,  and  of 
an  English  one  for  comparative  study 
of  the  translation,  but  as  they  neither 
had  the  English  nor  the  Greek  at  their 
disposal,  and  evidently  did  not  care  a 
rush-light  one  way  or  the  other  about 
it,  my  offer  came  to  nothing.  So  the 
fukies  went  their  way  of  ignorance  and 
darkness,  in  which  they  delight,  after  a 
stately  leave-taking,  and  though  they 
had  quaffed  my  tea  and  partaken  of  my 
sweets,  their  parting  salutation  was  still 
the  un-Catholic  "  Peace  be  to  all  true 
believers." 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  as  a  library  and  a 
great  depository  of  ancient  writings  that 
the  Kairouin  excites  interest  and  curi- 
osity rather  than  from  the  other  points 
of  view  which  I  have  here  dwelt  upon. 

It  has  been  thought,  or  rather,  more 
correctly  speaking,  only  fondly  hoped, 
by  the  learned  men  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, that  among  the  rubbishy  chron- 
icles of  the  Kairouin  there  would  some 
day  be  found  the  missing  classics,  the 
lost  books  of  Euclid  and  of  Livy,  among 
others.  Indeed  in  some  of  the  more 
ancient  books  of  travel  on  Morocco  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  many  of  the 
manuscripts  that  were  saved  from  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 
were  taken  to  Seville,  Granada,  and 
Fez.  In  weighing  these  statements  I 
think  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Kairouin  was  founded  at  the  very  least 
one  hundred  years  after  the  fire  that 
was  so  disastrous  to  learning,  and  that 
these  manuscripts  would  have  had  a  lot 
of  knocking  about  before  they  found  a 
home  on  the  shelves  in  the  subterranean 
cellars  of  the  Kairouin.  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  on  leaving  Seville  and  Gra- 
nada the  Moors  may  have  brought  with 
them  to  Morocco  many  of  the  precious 
volumes  which  are  known  to  have  been 
in  these  libraries,  but  which  have  now 
disappeared.  For  the  last  fifty  years  it 
has  been  the  effort  of  every  European 
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minister  accredited  to  Morocco  to  ob- 
tain some  information  regarding  these 
treasures,  but  the  sultan  has  always 
sturdily  asserted  that  there  were  no 
books  at  all  in  the  Kairouin,  or  that 
they  had  crumbled  into  dust  from  age 
long  centuries  before.  My  inquiries, 
though  hardly  in  a  measure  commensu- 
rate with  the  labor  and  amount  of  time 
expended,  were  certainly  more  success- 
ful. There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Kairouin 
Library,  and  these  volumes  —  a  credita- 
ble thing  for  the  lazy  and  indolent  Moors 
—  are  certainly  the  object  of  very  great 
care.  The  trustees  of  the  Kairouin 
have  a  regular  staff  of  custodians  chosen 
from  the  university  professors  and 
teachers,  who  are  charged  with  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  books  ;  and  the  cellars 
are  annually  inspected,  and  the  books 
repaired  when  the  necessity  arises.  I 
should  say  that,  bar  accidents  of  fire,  in 
the  future,  when  the  library  is  thrown 
open,  the  manuscripts  will  be  found  in 
a  very  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Upon  another  point  my  informants 
all  agreed.  They  said  that  in  the 
library  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
books  written  in  strange,  unknown 
tongues.  Generally,  my  genial  Tholba 
friends  asserted,  they  were  written  in 
Greek ;  but  on  my  showing  them  a 
book  in  German,  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  language  in 
which  the  volumes  were  written.  So  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
writing  which  is  not  Arabic  is  Greek  to 
the  fukies  and  Tholba  of  Fez. 

I  was  devising  a  scheme,  and  plan- 
ning to  get  into  the  closely  guarded 
cellars  under  the  sanctuary,  where  the 
books  are  kept,  and  having  a  look  at 
the  volumes  myself  ;  when,  misled  by 
the  unscrupulous  lies  that  were  circu- 
lated by  the  emissaries  of  other  powers, 
the  Fazzi  suddenly  assumed  an  attitude 
of  such  hostility  to  the  English  mission 
and  the  other  foreigners  in  Fez,  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  its  members,  that 
we  had  quite  enough  adventures  and 
fights  forced  upon  us  as  we  rode  quietly 
through  the  city,  to  run  the  risk  of  sur- 
reptitiously exploring  the  Kairouin. 
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Prevented  from  investigating  the 
library  with  my  own  eyes,  I,  however, 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  some  of 
the  manuscripts.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
blush  at  the  recital,  but  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  my  friends,  the  Tholba,  to  steal 
the  volumes  for  me.  During  the  last 
ten  days  of  my  stay  in  Fez  they  pur- 
loined from  the  shelves  of  the  library 
some  thirty  manuscripts,  and  brought 
them  to  me  hidden  away  in  the  capa- 
cious folds  of  their  jelaabs.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  they  had  neither  time 
nor  the  knowledge  to  steal  with  discrim- 
ination. So  the  books  they  brought  me 
were  of  comparatively  small  value,  and 
I  had  them  all  replaced,  with  four  or  five 
exceptions.  I  kept  a  very  beautifully 
illuminated  edition  of  the  "  Bokhari," 
bound  at  Seville,  several  volumes  of 
amatory  poetry,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  I  believe,  and  a  long  and  very 
prosy  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
made  by  a  fukie  of  Fez  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  I,  however,  failed  to  get  hold 
of  any  of  the  manuscripts,  which,  as  the 
Tholba  assert,  are  written  in  "  Greek." 

I  feel  quite  incapable  of  conveying  by 
mere  words  the  condescension,  the  pity, 
and  the  contempt  which  the  Moors  of 
the  university  class  have  for  our  achieve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
They  are  just  as  firmly  convinced  of 
their  immeasurable  superiority  as  is  the 
sultan  that  his  army  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fighting  machine  in  the  world. 
The  learned  fukies  and  the  wise  Thol- 
bas  of  the  Kairouin  regard  our  univer- 
sities as  puny,  struggling  schools,  where 
fortunately  only  false  knowledge  and 
the  black  arts  are  taught.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  I  consider  characteristic 
of  then-  views.  One  evening  several 
of  the  Tholbas  had  been  drinking  tea 
with  me  in  my  garden,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  rather  Ollendorfian  con- 
versation which  took  place  on  these 
occasions,  I  spoke  of  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission.  "  One  is  a  great 
military  ccwX,"  I  said,  "  and  the  other  a 
very  wise  man  ;  a  tabeeb  [a  doctor]  and 
a  taleeb  [a  learned  man  of  law]  in  one." 

As  my  guests  departed  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  to  the  other,  "  What  an  awful 
lie  !     There  are  no  great  caids  or  learned 


men  outside  of  Morocco."  "  Of  course 
there  are  not,"  replied  the  other  wise 
man,  laughing  at  my  attempt  to  impose 
upon  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Stephen  Bonsal,  Jr. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  RISE  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

"  Of  indoor  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine  — 

The  sea-coal  fires,  '  the  earliest  of  the  year.'  " 

Byron. 

The  extensive  use  of  coal  is  of  recent 
date.  The  great  development  of  our 
coal  resources  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  But  the 
birth  and  infancy  of  the  coal  trade 
carry  us  far  away  from  this  age  of  steam 
and  steel,  of  "flying  Scotchmen"  and 
"  Atlantic  greyhounds,"  to  the  roman- 
tic times  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Great 
Charter,  of  Boger  Bacon  and  Kobin 
Hood. 

So  highly  is  coal  valued  at  the  present 
day  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
time  when  it  was  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior and  undesirable  fuel.  Yet  such 
was  the  popular  feeling  towards  it  so 
long  as  wood  continued  plentiful. 

It  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  smiths 
and  lime-burners  that  our  coal  began  to 
be  systematically  dug,  about  1200  a.d. 
This  mineral  fuel  suited  the  require- 
ments of  their  crafts  even  better  than 
wood.  An  unwonted  and  widespread 
demand  for  fuel  for  these  purposes 
doubtless  sprang  up  at  this  period,  in 
connection  with  the  numerous  feudal 
castles  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which 
were  being  erected  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Not  only  were  smiths  and  lime- 
burners  the  sole  patrons  of  coal  at  this 
early  stage,  but  for  a  long  time  subse- 
quently they  continued  to  be  its  princi- 
pal consumers. 

Curiously,  the  word  coal  was  in  com- 
mon use  long  before,  as  well  as  long 
after,  the  commencement  of  the  coal 
trade,  with  a  meaning  quite  different 
from  that  which  it  now  has.  The  term 
belonged  originally  to  wood  fuel,  and 
was  applied  in  particular  to  wood  which 
had  been  charred,  or  what  is  now  called 
charcoal. 
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When  the  trade  in  mineral  coal  be- 
gan this  was  usually  distinguished  by 
the  singular  name  of  sea-coal.  It 
would  seem  that  from  having  been 
gathered  in  early  times  on  the  seashore, 
more  especially  of  Northumberland, 
along  with  seaweed  and  other  wreckage 
cast  up  by  the  waves,  this  peculiar  sub- 
stance was  supposed  to  be  of  marine 
origin.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
its  resemblance  to  wood  coal  in  color 
and  burning  properties,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  sea-coal,1  by  which  it  was  so 
long  and  so  widely  known.  Then,  in 
the  course  of  time,  as  this  new  fuel 
gained  upon  and  superseded  the  old, 
the  simple  name  of  coal  became  uni- 
versally transferred  to  it. 

Though  the  records  of  the  incipient 
coal  trade  are  scanty,  they  show  that  a 
traffic  in  coal  soon  sprang  up  between 
London  and  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
coal-field.  A  lane  in  a  suburb  of  the 
metropolis,  where  the  burning  of  lime 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on,  was 
already  known  as  Sea-coals  Lane,  in 
1228.  A  particular  notice  also  occurs 
of  the  arrival  of  shiploads  of  sea-coal  in 
London  in  1257  ;  and  small  purchases 
of  it  were  made  for  forging  iron  at 
Westminster  Palace  in  1258-9.  It  was 
usually  sold  by  the  quarter.  At  Bill- 
ingsgate, in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
every  two  quarters  of  sea-coal  paid  a 
duty  of  one  farthing. 

Sea-coals  were  likewise  bought  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed  in  1265,  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
small  trade  in  coal  was  evidently  being 
carried  on  along  a  large  stretch  of  the 
eastern  seaboard.  The  growth  of  the 
trade  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  reve- 
nue of  Newcastle -on-Tyne,  which,  from 
being  £100  a  year  in  1213,  had  risen  to 
£200  in  1281,  owing  to  the  coal  trade  of 
the  port. 

From  smiths  and  lime -burners  the  use 
of  coal  extended  to  artisans  who  used 
furnaces  in  their  trades.  In  Notting- 
ham, situated  on  the  confines  of  a  great 
coal-field,  this  movement  appears  to 
have   commenced   very  early.      Queen 

1  Carbo  maris,  carbo  marinus.  At  a  later  period 
another  meaning  became  attached  to  the  name  — 
that  of  coal  carried  over  sea  (carbo  maritimus). 


Eleanor  was  unable  to  stay  there  in 
1257  on  account  of  the  smoke  of  the 
sea-coals. 

The  general  adoption  of  coal  by  the 
brewers,  dyers,  etc.,  of  London,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
caused  the  smoke  nuisance  to  become  a 
burning  question  in  the  metropolis  at 
this  early  period.  Coal  smoke  was 
regarded  not  only  as  intolerable  but  very 
detrimental  to  health.  In  1306  the 
nobles  and  commons  repairing  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  Parliament,  together  with 
the  citizens  of  London  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  adjacent  villages,  besought 
the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the  injurious 
innovations  of  the  coal  consumers.  A 
royal  proclamation  interdicting  the  use 
of  the  obnoxious  fuel  having  produced 
little  amelioration,  recourse  was  had  to 
stronger  measures.  In  1307  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  punish  delin- 
quents with  heavy  fines  for  the  first 
offence,  and  upon  a  repetition  of  the 
nuisance  to  demolish  their  furnaces. 

According  to  Stow,  smiths  alone  were 
exempted  from  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation, but  the  same  privilege  appears 
to  have  been  conceded  to  lime-burners. 
Records  exist  of  the  use  of  the  ostra- 
cized fuel  within  the  prescribed  area 
by  both  of  these  classes,  soon  after- 
wards, without  molestation. 

Though  the  digging  of  coal  had  com- 
menced at  the  exposed  edges  or  "  out- 
crops "  of  most  of  our  coal-fields  before 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  up 
to  this  time  it  had  been  little  if  at  all 
adopted  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  coal  was 
not  well  suited  for  use  in  house  fires, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  house  fires 
were  not  well  suited  for  using  coal  at 
this  early  period.  Chimneys  as  yet 
were  rare,  and  to  be  met  with  only  in 
palaces,  castles,  and  great  houses  built 
with  massive  stone  walls  having  flues 
carried  up  in  their  thickness.  Even  in 
these  buildings  their  use  was  only  par- 
tial, being  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
private  apartments.  The  name  of  chim- 
ney would  seem  at  first  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  place  where  the 
fire  was  put ;  not,  as  subsequently,  to 
the    smoke-flue     proceeding    from     it. 
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Hence,  in  the  "  Romance  of  Sir  Degre- 
vant,"  a  lady  who  is  expecting  her 
lover  directs  her  maidservant  to  have 
a  fire  in  the  chimney  :  — 

Damesele,  loke  ther  be 
A  fuyre  in  the  chymene, 
Fagattus  of  fyre-tre 

That  fetchyd  was  yare. 

In  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  which 
were  built  of  wood,  chimneys  and  chim- 
ney-flues were  unknown.  In  these  the 
fireplace  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  there  was  generally  a 
hole  in  the  roof  above  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke  —  an  ancient  type  of  house 
architecture  surviving  in  Highland  cot 
or  Irish  shanty,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
coal  traffic,  even  to  our  own  day.  So 
long  as  the  smoke  was  of  the  light  and 
fragrant  character  derived  from  fires  of 
wood  or  peat  it  did  little  harm,  indeed 
was  considered  to  be  somewhat  medic- 
inal and  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise 
to  the  occupants  of  the  house.-  With 
coal  smoke  the  case  was  different,  and 
any  attempts  to  use  coal  fuel  under  such 
primitive  conditions  could  not  fail  to 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  we  begin  to  meet 
with  clear  references  to  the  systematic 
use  of  coal  for  house  purposes.  Coin- 
cidently  we  hear  of  an  alteration  of  the 
fire-hearth,  consisting  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  contrivance  called  an  "iron 
chimney."  This  was  not  a  fixture  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  like  the  modern  fire- 
grate, but  could  be  moved  from  one 
room  to  another.  Iron  being  at  this 
time  a  scarce  and  costly  material,  this 
apparatus  ranked  as  a  very  important 
piece  of  furniture,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
frequently  entailed  by  will. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  coal 
first  came  into  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  situations  where  the  induce- 
ments to  its  adoption  were  strongest. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  coal-fields, 
where  the  supply  was  cheap  and  abun- 
dant, and  perhaps  even  more  so  along 
the  seacoast  where  fuel  of  any  kind  was 
often  difficult  to  obtain. 

Passing  over  grants  of  coal  of  a  gen- 
eral character  made  to  towns  and  mon- 


asteries,1 in  all  probability  intended  to 
be  partly  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, we  have  evidence  of  a  more  di- 
rect kind  that  coal  was  now  beginning 
to  be  so  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
coal  districts.  In  agreements  relating 
to  the  working  of  coal  at  this  period, 
stipulations  are  occasionally  met  with 
as  to  supplies  of  coal  for  household  use. 
Thus,  in  1326  the  overlord  of  a  colliery 
property  in  Shropshire  stipulates  that 
he  is  to  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of 
sea-coal  for  his  hearth  out  of  the  sea- 
coal  quarry  of  his  vassal.  Similar  stip- 
ulations regarding  supplies  of  coal,  as 
well  as  purchases  of  it,  for  house  pur- 
poses, are  met  with  in  other  coal  dis- 
tricts in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  the  religious  houses  which  flour- 
ished on  the  bleak  scaurs  of  the  east 
coast,  from  Whitby  to  Holy  Island,  coal 
came  to  be  largely  adopted  at  the  same 
period.  At  the  monastery  on  Holy 
Island  it  had  already  become  the  prin- 
cipal fuel  in  1344,  being  used  in  the 
brew  -  house,  limekiln,  hall,  prior's 
chamber,  kitchen,  and  infirmary.  In 
the  inventories  and  accounts  of  these 
houses  references  to  the  use  of  iron 
chimneys  are  frequent,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  them  those  indispensable  im- 
plements of  a  coal  fire,  the  iron  poker 
and  pair  of  tongs,  figure  among  the 
items. 

Apart  from  the  monastic  records 
above  referred  to,  little  or  no  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  early  domestic 
use  of  coal  along  the  east  coast.  But 
the  inference  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  towns  began  to  adopt  coal 
fuel  simultaneously  with  the  occupants 
of  the  monasteries  seems  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  a  later  period. 

Regarding  the  coal  trade  generally  at 
this  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Wear  and  the  Trent  were  sharing 
with  the  Tyne  in  the  maritime  trade. 
This  was  not  confined  to  our  own  shores, 
an  export  to  the  Continent  having  com- 
menced as  early  as  1325,  in  which  year 


Swansea  in    1306,  Beauchieff  Abbey  in. 


1315. 
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the  first  shipload  of  coal  on  record  was 
taken,  from  the  Tyne  to  France. 

On  the  west  coast  a  small  trade  had 
commenced  on  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee 
and  the  Severn,  while  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  numerous  little  collieries 
were  at  work  in  the  coal  districts,  sup- 
plying the  requirements  of  their  own 
neighborhood. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  thriving  trade 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Even  at  this 
early  period  considerable  quantities  of 
coal  were  purchased  for  the  king's 
household.  It  was  also  bought  for 
Parliament,  and  for  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling  castles.  Edinburgh  was  well 
situated  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  coal, 
it  being  not  only  brought  by  sea  from 
collieries  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Firth,  but  also  overland  on  horseback 
from  the  collieries  of  the  Tranent  dis- 
trict. We  do  not  hear  of  any  attempt 
having  been  made  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  the  use  of  coal  in  the  northern  me- 
tropolis ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
obtained  its  by-name  of  "  Auld  Reekie  " 
from  the  coal-smoke  which  arose  from 
it  in  early  times. 

On  the  shores  of  coal-fields  bordering 
on  the  sea,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, an  industry,  which  attained  to 
considerable  importance,  sprang  up  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt  with  coal  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  This  was  a 
new  development  of  an  old  industry 
which  had  previously  been  carried  on, 
in  a  limited  way,  with  wood  fuel.  In 
some  districts  the  coal  employed  in  this 
process  retained  for  a  long  period  the 
name  of  pan-wood. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  use 
of  coal  kept  spreading  slowly.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  sur- 
rounding the  coal-fields  came  to  the 
collieries  with  their  carts  and  pack- 
horses  from  considerable  distances  for 
supplies  of  the  new  fuel.  In  the  towns 
situated  in  the  coal  districts,  as  well  as 
in  those  on  the  east  coast,  the  employ- 
ment of  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
appears  now  to  have  been  becoming 
common.  Even  in  London  it  had 
begun  to  be  so  used  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  if  we  may  accept 
the    authority   of   Shakespeare   on   the 


point :  Mrs.  Quickly,  hostess  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap, 
reminds  Falstaff  of  his  sworn  promise 
to  marry  her,  made  as  she  asseverates 
"  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire." 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  the  use  of  coal  continued  very 
partial.  The  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lace clung  to  their  accustomed  wood 
fuel.  But  at  this  period  changes  be- 
gan which  resulted  in  a  rapid  extension 
of  the  use  of  coal.  The  wood  supply 
now  first  showed  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching exhaustion.  Already  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  wood  had  become 
sensibly  scarcer  and  dearer  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  and  possibly  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  of  using  cheaper  fuel,  it 
became  the  fashion  to  provide  common 
houses  with  chimneys.  Some  progress 
in  this  direction  would  seem  to  have 
been  already  made,  notably  in  the 
maritime  towns,  but  it  was  not  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that 
this  revolution  in  house  architecture 
became  general.  Previous  to  this 
event,  according  to  Aubrey,  "  ordinary 
men's  houses,  and  copy-holders'  and 
the  like,  had  no  chimneys,  but  flues 
like  beaver  holes."  The  rapid  spread 
of  chimneys  in  inland  towns  is  par- 
ticularized by  Harrison,  in  1577,  as  one 
of  three  things  which  had  been  mar- 
vellously altered  within  the  recollection 
of  old  men  then  living.  These  had 
noted,  he  tells  us,  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erected,  whereas  in 
their  young  days  there  were  not  above 
two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most 
"uplandish"  towns,  except  in  great 
houses. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  chimneys  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  comfort,  and 
even  the  great  houses  of  former  times 
were  falling  behind  the  age  in  respect 
of  chimney  accommodation.  The 
paucity  of  them  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
sylvan  suburb  of  Croydon  —  at  this 
time,  and  long  subsequently,  a  strong- 
hold of   "colliers"  or  charcoal  burners 
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—  was  a  source  of  difficulty  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  suite  there  in 
1574.  On  account  of  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  rooms  with  chim- 
neys in  the  palace,  some  of  the  guests 
had  to  be  lodged  outside.  "And  for 
my  La.  Carewe,"  wrote  the  chamber- 
lain, "  here  is  no  place  with  a  chymeney 
for  her,  but  she  must  ley  abrode  by 
Mrs.  Aparry  and  the  rest  of  the  Pryvy 
Chamber.  For  Mrs.  Shelton,  here  is 
no  roomes  with  chymeneys  ;  I  shall 
staye  one  chamber  without  for  her." 

With  the  general  adoption  of  chim- 
neys a  new  era  in  the  use  of  coal  com- 
menced. From  this  time  forward  smiths 
and  lime-burners  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
consumers  of  the  mineral.  The  demand 
for  coal  for  house  purposes  became  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  coal  trade. 
"  Theyr  greatest  trade,"  says  Harrison 
in  1577,  "  beginneth  now  to  grow  from 
the  forge  into  the  kitchin  and  hall,  as 
may  appeere  alreadie  in  most  cities  and 
townes  that  lie  about  the  coast."  So 
decided  was  the  advance  in  the  use  of 
coal  which  took  place  compared  with 
what  it  had  been  in  preceding  times, 
that  the  earliest  historian  of  Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne  (1649  a.d.)  designates  this 
period  (about  1570)  as  the  beginning 
proper  of  the  coal  trade. 

Though  coal  appears  to  have  now 
gained  access  even  to  the  parlors  of 
some  of  the  great  London  merchants, 
still  throughout  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  continued  to  be  generally 
regarded  by  the  upper  classes  as  an  ob- 
jectionable fuel.  To  have  to  use  it 
instead  of  wood  was  considered  to  be  a 
hardship.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  when  re- 
siding at  Ludlow  Castle  as  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  Marches,  wrote  to  the  queen 
for  permission  to  cut  wood  in  the  forest 
of  Deerfold,  because  the  supply  of  wood 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ludlow  was  so 
reduced  that  they  were  compelled  to 
burn  that  noxious  mineral  pit-coal. 
Regarding  the  Bishop  of  London,  too, 
in  1598,  we  are  informed  that,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  his  wood  supply,  his 
lordship  not  only  required  to  buy  timber 
for  repairs,  but  had  to  burn  sea-coals. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herself  greatly  dis- 


liked coal  smoke,  and  the  use  of  coal  in 
the  metropolis  was  stringently  restricted 
during  the  sessions.  To  the  very  end 
of  this  queen's  reign  the  London  ladies 
maintained  an  attitude  of  unabated  hos- 
tility to  coal.  "  The  nice  dams  of  Lon- 
don "  would  not  enter  any  house,  or 
room,  where  coal  was  burned,  and  ob- 
jected to  eat  meat  that  had  been  cooked 
with  it.  But  a  great  change  was  at 
hand. 

When,  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land acceded  to  the  English  throne,  coal 
was  suddenly  elevated  to  a  higher  status 
than  it  had  hitherto  held.  The  king 
and  his  ancestors  for  generations  back, 
had  been  using  this  fuel  in  the  royal 
palaces  and  castles  of  Scotland.  Instead 
of  being  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  Westminster  Palace,  as 
in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  supplies 
of  coal  were  now  bought  for  the  king's 
own  use.  The  royal  chimneys  at  West- 
minster and  Windsor  probably  now  for 
the  first  time  became  acquainted  with 
coal  smoke,  though  coal  had  been  used 
in  their  construction  several  centuries 
before. 

Coal  having  now  obtained  the  im- 
primatur of  royalty,  the  world  of  fashion 
soon  came  round  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  its  use.  The  employment  of 
wood  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  went 
rapidly  out,  and  coal  was  adopted  in 
lieu  of  it  by  all  classes.  Howes,  writ- 
ing in  1612,  remarks  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary advance  which  had  taken  place 
of  late  in  the  use  of  coal,  and  states 
that  it  had  then  become  "the  generale 
fuell  of  this  Britaine  Island,"  being 
used  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  gentry  in  London  and  all 
other  cities  and  shires  of  the  kingdom, 
for  cooking,  washing,  brewing,  dyeing, 
as  well  as  for  other  requirements. 

The  triumph  of  coal  as  a  fuel  for 
domestic  purposes  was  at  length  com- 
plete, difficulties  material  and  senti- 
mental having  been  alike  overcome. 
Suiting  themselves  to  the  times,  the 
vendors  of  wood  fuel  in  the  metropolis 
became  dealers  in  coal  instead,  though 
for  a  long  time  subsequently  they  re- 
tained their  original  name  of  wood- 
monsrers. 
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As  the  seventeenth  century  pro- 
gressed, the  scarcity  of  wood  became 
more  and  more  felt,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  times  led  to  numerous  schemes 
(usually  protected  by  royal  letters  pa- 
tent) being  brought  forward  for  the 
substitution  of  coal  for  wood  and  char- 
coal in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

To  pass  over  the  adoption  of  coal  in 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles, 
soap,  etc.,  notable  among  the  new  ap- 
plications to  which  it  was  now  put  was 
its  employment  in  the  making  of  glass. 
A  monopoly  of  this,  in  which  King 
James  himself  was  interested,  had  been 
secured  by  Sir  Eobert  Mansell.  After 
several  abortive  trials  at  various  places, 
Mansell  erected  glass  -  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ,  in  1619, 
and  here,  at  length,  the  manufacture  of 
coal -made  glass  was  successfully  estab- 
lished. 

In  order  to  render  coal  suitable  for 
the  applications  in  which  a  smokeless 
fuel  was  required,  the  process  of  cook- 
ing or  "  coking,"  it,  which  had  been 
practised  with  wood  from  time  imme- 
morial, now  became  common.  Coked 
coal  was  substituted  for  straw  in  mak- 
ing malt  in  Derbyshire,  about  1640,  the 
change  of  fuel  resulting  in  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  brewings 
which  was  widely  appreciated.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Sir  John  Winter, 
in  1656,  to  introduce  coked  coal  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Sir  John,  we  are  told, 
presented  samples  of  his  coal,  together 
with  a  new-fashioned  grate,  to  a  num- 
ber of  great  men  for  a  trial,  but  the 
project  was  attended  with  no  success. 

Though  coal  had  been  employed  for 
centuries  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  on 
the  shores  of  the  coal-fields,  wood  had 
hitherto  continued  to  be  the  fuel  at  the 
inland  salt-works.  The  use  of  coal  at 
Nantwich  is  mentioned  as  a  novelty  in 
1656 ;  at  Droitwich,  wood  fuel  and 
leaden  pans  were  in  use  up  till  1691. 
In  this  era  the  sea-salt  manufacture  was 
in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  the 
substitution  of  coal  for  wood  in  the  in- 
land salt  trade,  aided  by  the  discovery  of 
rock-salt  (which  took  pra.ce  accidentally 
in  boring  for  coal  in  Cheshire,  in  1670), 
led    to  the   gradual    decline   and  final 


extinction  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  on 
the  coast.  The  only  traces  now  remain- 
ing of  this  once  flourishing  industry 
exist  in  such  names  as  Howdon  Pans  on 
the  Tyne,  Prestonpans  on  the  Forth, 
Saltcoats  in  Ayrshire,  and  Saltpans  in 
Arran  and  Kin  tyre,  or  in  the  Scottish 
proverb,  "Carry  saut  to  Dysart,"  sy- 
nonymous with  the  English,  "  Carry 
coal  to  Newcastle." 

In  no  branch  of  industry  was  the 
scarcity  of  wood  more  keenly  felt  than 
in  the  smelting  of  metalliferous  ores. 
Continued  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
with  coal  began  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  and  were  per- 
severed in  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  for  a  prolonged  period 
the  new  fuel  proved  highly  intractable, 
and  scheme  after  scheme  ended  in  fail- 
ure and  disappointment.  After  eighty 
years  of  oft-repeated  trials  the  tantaliz- 
ing problem  remained  unsolved.  Wood 
and  charcoal  still  held  the  field  in  the 
smelting  furnaces,  and  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  coal  substituted  for  them  had 
well-nigh  died  out.  In  1686  Sir  John 
Pettus,  in  his  "  Essays  on  Words  Metal- 
lick,"  concludes  his  observations  re- 
garding sea-coal  and  pit-coal  with  the 
remark,  "  these  are  not  useful  to  met- 
als." 

The  unpromising  prospect,  however, 
soon  began  to. brighten.  Immediately 
after  the  revival  of  lead  and  copper 
mining,  which  took  place  about  1692  — 
having  probably  been  more  or  less  in 
abeyance  since  the  interruptions  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  wars,  when 

The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock 
On  Tamar's  glittering  waves  ; 

The  rugged  miners  rushed  to  war 
From  Mendip's  sunless  caves 

—  these  ores  came  to  be  smelted  with 
coal.  The  extraction  of  silver  from 
lead  with  coal  was  accomplished  by  a 
Mr.  Lydal  in  1697;  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
successfully  employ  coal  in  the  smelting 
of  tin  in  1705. 

The  ores  of  iron  proved  more  refrac- 
tory, no  substantial  and  permanent  suc- 
cess in  smelting  them  with  coal  being 
obtained  till    near  the    middle   of  the 
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eighteenth  centuiy,  when  the  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal  iron  had  dwindled  down 
to  very  small  proportions,  in  fact,  was 
dying  out  for  want  of  fuel.  It  then  at 
length  became  an  accomplished  fact  at 
Coalbrookdale  Ironworks  in  Shropshire. 
The  success  was  at  first  ascribed  to 
the  Shropshire  coal  ;  but  probably  the 
employment  of  a  strong  blast  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  From  this 
time  coal  became  the  life  of  the  iron 
manufacture.  The  ci-devant  drooping 
trade  rapidly  revived,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  coal- 
iron  furnaces  in  successful  operation 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  application  of  coal 
had  commenced  destined  to  confer  in- 
calculable benefits  on  the  human  race. 
"With  the  invention  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, or  "  fire-engine,"  by  Newcomen 
in  1710,  coal  became  available  as  a 
source  of  power.  This  admirable  ma- 
chine—  the  most  wonderful  invention, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  animal  life 
that  human  ingenuity  had  ever  pro- 
duced —  was  almost  solely  employed  in 
raising  water  from  mines  for  a  period 
of  about  sixty  years.  Then  began 
Watt's  series  of  splendid  improvements, 
culminating  in  the  invention  of  the 
double-acting  engine,  in  1782,  by  which 
the  utility  of  this  "  giant  with  one 
idea  "  was  increased  a  thousandfold. 

^Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time 
the  coal  trade  had  existed,  the  develop- 
ment to  which  it  had  attained  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  rapid 
rate  with  which  it  proceeded  from  this 
time  forward.  Though  there  has  been 
a  large  natural  increase  in  the  demand 
for  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  exportation,  the  vast  extension 
of  the  use  of  coal  which  now  took  place 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  absorbing  re- 
quirements of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. \ 

Among  the  causes  which  have  spe- 
cially contributed  to  bring  about  the 
extraordinary  and  ever-increasing  drain 
upon  our  coal  resources  which  the  pres- 
ent centuiy  has  witnessed,  a  prominent 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the  general 
adoption  of  steam-power.    It  is  not  a 


little  curious  that  the  endeavors  of  "Watt 
to  lessen  the  consumption  of  fuel  in 
fire-engines,  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  should  have  brought 
about  such  a  paradoxical  result. 

The  steam-engine  (which  might  in- 
deed almost  be  termed  the  coal-engine) 
only  became  generally  available  in  1800, 
when  Watt's  patent  privileges  came  to 
an  end.  From  this  time  it  entered 
upon  a  career  of  boundless  utility. 
Windmills,  water-wheels,  and  horse- 
engines —  the  best  powers  hitherto 
known  —  all  sank  into  insignificance 
before  it.  Soon  every  trade  and  indus- 
try felt  the  quickening  influence  of  this 
new  power  obtained  by  means  of  our 
coal. 

Locomotion  and  navigation  early  felt 
the  stimulus,  the  steam-engine  being 
successfully  applied  to  both  in  1812. 
In  June  of  this  year,  Blenkinsop's 
locomotive  engine  began  dragging  trains 
of  coal-wagons  on  the  railway  from 
Middleton  Colliery  to  the  town  of  Leeds, 
at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  the  humble  forerunner  of  our 
noble  engines  which  speed  on  at  sixty  ; 
and  in  the  same  month,  Bell's  steam- 
boat, the  Comet,  of  four  horse-power, 
was  launched  on  the  Clyde,  the  feeble 
prototype  of  the  superb  "liners"  of 
twenty  thousand  horse -power  which 
now  shoot  across  the  Atlantic  under  six 
days. 

While  the  manufacture  of  iron  with 
coal  was  being  carried  on  in  many  dis- 
tricts at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  total  production  of  the  metal 
was  insignificant,  being  obtained  from 
small  furnaces,  and  by  means  of  a  cold 
blast.  Considerable  impulses  were 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  discovery  of 
the  "  black-band  "  ironstone  in  Scotland 
by  Mushet  in  1805,  and  the  invention  of 
the  hot  blast  by  Keilson  in  1828.  Then, 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  iron  mines 
of  Cleveland,  and  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  West  Cumberland,  South 
Wales,  and  other  districts,  the  iron 
trade  has  in  the  course  of  time  attained 
to  its  present  colossal  proportions,  and 
has  become  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  as  to  exercise 
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a  powerful  influence  over  the  price  of 
the  commodity  and  the  state  of  the  coal 
trade  generally. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  an 
altogether  new  application  of  coal  came 
into  use  in  its  employment  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas.  From  this  time  it  be- 
came available  as  a  source  of  light. 
The  regular  distillation  of  coal  for  gas- 
lighting  purposes  began  about  1803, 
being  first  adopted  at  a  few  manufac- 
tories. The  great  utility  of  the  new 
light  was  quickly  appreciated ;  and, 
Commencing  with  the  lighting  of  Pall 
Mall  in  1805,  it  soon  spread,  until  a 
gas-work  became  an  indispensable  in- 
stitution in  every  town  throughout  the 
kingdom,  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  im- 
portant branch  of  the  coal  trade. 

From  one  cause  and  another  the  de- 
mands upon  our  coal  resources  have 
advanced  with  prodigious  strides  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
absence  of  exact  statistics  it  has  been 
estimated  that  our  total  production  of 
coal  in  1800  only  amounted  to  about  ten 
million  tons.  The  official  returns  for 
1891  give  a  production  of  185,479,126 
tons.  Of  this  vast  quantity  about 
one-third  is  required,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  for  domestic  use  and  ex- 
portation, while  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  is  consumed  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  etc. 

When  the  distillation  of  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  was  begun,  the  tar 
and  other  liquors  evolved  during  the 
process  ranked  merely  as  waste  and 
valueless  products,  difficult  to  get  rid 
of.  With  the  improvement  of  chemical 
knowledge  a  wonderful  change  has  been 
brought  about,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
waste  or  by-products  of  gas-works,  iron 
furnaces,  etc.,  has  grown  into  a  separate 
and  important  industry.  And  now  our 
"black  diamonds"  not  only  afford  us 
heat,  power,  and  light,  but  from  them 
we  obtain  pitch,  ammonia,  carbolic 
acid,  paraffin  oil  and  wax,  also  sweets 
and  scents  and  brilliant  colors  —  a  rich 
dowry  from  the  ancient  vegetation 
which  flourished  in  Britain  in  such 
tropical  luxuriance  in  the  remote  geo- 
logical seons  of  the  carboniferous  era. 
Robert  L.  Galloway. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  GENIUS  OP  TENNYSON. 

Those  who,  in  1842,  when  Tennyson's 
first  important  poems  were  published, 
were  just  old  enough  to  love  poetry,  and 
yet  young  enough  to  have  no  preposses- 
sions or  prejudices  against  poetry  of  a 
new  type,  probably  owe  more  to  the 
great  poet  who  is  just  dead,  than  either 
his  own  contemporaries,  whose  taste  in 
poetry  was  formed  before  his  poems 
were  published,  or  those  younger  gen- 
erations which  have  grown  up  to  find 
Tennyson's  fame  well  established  and 
taken  for  granted  by  the  whole  world 
around  them.  An  original  poet  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  unwelcome  to  those 
who  have  formed  their  own  taste  on 
older  models  ;  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  young  which  rather  resents 
the  conventional  praise  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live,  and  delights  to  dis- 
cover a  literary  hero  for  themselves. 
The  death  of  the  poet-laureate  has 
brought  a  severe  shock  to  those  whose 
earliest  intellectual  youth  was  saturated 
with  admiration  for  his  rich,  grave, 
measured,  and  elaborate  genius,  who 
in  their  college  days  declaimed  to  them- 
selves the  stately  rhetoric  of  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  brooded  over  the  glowing  pic- 
tures of  the  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women  " 
and  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  wandered  at 
will  into  the  Palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  followed  all  the  windings  of  the 
subtle  controversy  between  "The  Two 
Voices,"  accompanied  Sir  Bedivere  to 
the  lake  into  which  he  was  so  reluctant 
to  plunge  Excalibur,  and  gazed  at  their 
own  college  friendships  through  the 
same  "vinous  mist"  which  colored  so 
charmingly  the  "  lyrical  monologue  "  of 
Will  Waterproof  at  the  Cock  ;  and  all 
this,  long  before  they  had  any  opinion 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  many 
great  English  poets.  Those  who  were 
growing  up,  but  not  yet  grown  up,  in 
1842,  can  hardly  know  how  much  of 
their  ideal  of  life  they  owe  to  Tenny- 
son, and  how  much  to  the  innate  bias 
of  their  own  character.  They  only 
know  that  they  owe  him  very  much  of 
the  imaginative  scenery  of  their  own 
minds,  much  of  their  insight  into  the 
doubts  and  faith  of  their  contempora- 
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ries,  much  of  their  political  preference 
for  "  ordered  freedom,"  and  much,  too, 
of  their  fastidious  discrimination  be- 
tween the  various  notes  of  tender  and 
pathetic  song.  But  they  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  determining  what  it  is  that 
Tennyson  has  most  effectually  taught 
them  to  enjoy  and  dread,  where  he  has 
enlarged  to  most  purpose  the  range  of 
their  love  and  reverence,  and  stimulated 
most  powerfully  their  recoil  from  ugli- 
ness and  evil. 

"We  should  say  that  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive,  though  not  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  characteristic  of  Tenny- 
son's genius,  was  the  definitely  artistic 
character  of  his  poetry.  There  is  not 
a  single  one  of  his  greater  poems  which 
does  not  bear  the  signs  of  careful 
thought  and  meditation,  not  to  say 
study.  There  is  both  care  and  ease  in 
every  line  —  the  care  of  delicate  touches, 
the  ease  which  hides  the  care.  Tenny- 
son is  not  a  poet  whose  poetry  bubbles 
up  and  flows  on  with  the  superfluous 
buoyancy  and  redundancy  of  a  fountain 
or  a  rapid.  It  is  inlaid  with  conscious 
emotion,  saturated  with  purpose  and 
reflection.  Its  grace  and  ease  —  and  it 
is  almost  always  graceful  and  easy  — 
are  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  flexible  and 
vigilant  attention.  There  is  what  the- 
ologians call  "recollection"  in  every 
line.  He  is  as  much  artist  as  poet. 
Xothing  that  he  says  seems  to  be  un- 
conscious. Even  his  passion  is  delib- 
erate and  more  patient  than  stormy  :  — 

Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die, 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine  ; 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading    a    jet-black    goat,    white-horned, 

white-hooved, 
Came  up  from  reedy  Simois,  all  alone. 

What  a  richly  painted  picture  is  there, 
and  that  is  Tennyson's  usual  style. 
Every  verse  of  "The  Palace  of  Art," 
every  verse  of  "  The  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,"  is  a  separate  work  of  art,  a 
separate  compartment  of  a  great  whole. 
Consider  only  the  rich  workmanship, 
the  masterly  concentration  of  care  on 
such  a  pair  of  stanzas  as  the  following 
in  the  picture  of  Cleopatra  :  — 


Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range, 
Struck  by  all  passion  did  fall  down  and 
glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  through  all 
change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause,  I  knew  not  for  de- 
light ; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 
ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  filled  with 
light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

That  is  no  ripple  of  artless  eloquence. 
It  is  the  very  opulence  of  richly  wrought 
imaginative  speech. 

And  Tennyson's  art  is  as  signal  in  the 
careful  ordering  and  evolution  of  his 
thoughts  as  in  the  painting  of  his  pic- 
tures. Examine  the  structure  of  "  The 
Two  Voices,"  or  of  the  argument  with 
Scepticism,  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  and 
you  will  find  how  carefully  the  evolution 
of  the  whole  is  planned,  how  the  simple 
and  more  obvious  difficulties  are  dealt 
with  first,  the  larger  and  wider  further 
on,  and  how  the  whole  presents  the 
effect  of  a  fully  studied  and  gradually 
developed  plan.  Tennyson  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those 

Who  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream, 

as  he  himself  describes  them.  And  yet 
he  was  willing  to  listen  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  all  who  did  dream  it  was  a 
dream,  that  he  might  fully  read  all  that 
was  in  their  heart,  and  bring  it  to  the 
judgment  of  his  own  larger  and  wider 
and  richer  experience. 

Great  as  Tennyson  was,  as  an  artist 
he  not  unfrequently  erred  on  the  side 
of  redundancy  in  the  use  of  light  and 
color.  His  richly  jewelled  speech  —  as 
in  "Enoch  Arden"  —  sometimes  dis- 
tracted attention  from  the  substance  of 
his  narrative.  He  occasionally  filled 
his  canvas  too  full  of  glowing  and 
enamelled  fancy.  His  poems,  especially 
in  the  middle  period  of  his  genius,  are 
almost  too  much  concerned  with  the 
pageantry  and  sentiment  of  life,  so  that 
the  outline  is  lost  in  the  richness  of  the 
detail.  Sometimes,  too,  he  harps  too 
much  on  the   minor  key  —  as   in  that 
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reiterated  refrain,  "  Dear  mother  Ida, 
hearken  ere  I  die,"  which  overloads  the 
beauty  of  "  CEnone  "  with  its  plaintive 
wail,  or  on  the  over- wrought  pathos  of 
"The  May  Queen,"  or  "Mariana  in 
the  Moated  Grange."  This  is  the  chief 
defect  of  his  art.  But  it  is  a  fault 
wholly  absent  from  those  studies  in 
which  he  assumed  voluntarily  the  self- 
restraint,  and  even  something  of  the 
severity  of  the  classical  models.  In 
poems  like  " Tithonus "  or  "Ulysses" 
his  art  rises  to  its  highest  perfection  :  — 

I  ask'd  thee,  "  Give  me  immortality." 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours    indignant  work'd 

their  wills 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted 

me, 
And  though  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty  make  amends,  tho'  even  now 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with 

tears 
To  hear  me?    Let  me  go ;  take  back  thy  gift. 

There  we  see  the  artist  at  his  highest 
point,  —  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  not 
allowed  to  overflow  into  any  excess  or 
redundancy  of  expression,  but  restrained 
with  something  of  the  severe  simplicity 
of  the  Attic  genius,  while  yet  the  pas- 
sion of  the  rhythm,  and  a  note  or  two 
of  modern  despair,  betray  the  depth  of 
self-conscious  anguish  that  beats  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  antique  legend. 
In  many  of  the  finest  cantos  of  "  The 
Idylls  of  the  King,"  —  especially  in 
"The  Coming  of  Arthur"  and  "The 
Passing  of  Arthur,"  — there  is  the  same 
refined  intensity,  kept  strictly  within 
the  severest  limits.  And  where  this  is 
so,  we  recognize  in  Tennyson  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  time.  His 
modernness,  however,  too  often  betrays 
itself  by  a  reiteration,  an  emphasis  of 
expression,  —  especially  where  the  mood 
is  one  of  pathos, — that  verges  on  the 
morbid  vein  of  our  own  too  plaintive 
and  garrulous  generation. 


This  tendency,  however,  to  be  too 
microscopic  and  elaborate  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  poems  of  pathos,  is  itself  the 
secret  of  his  strength  when  he  takes  a 
theme  like  that  of  "  In  Memoriam," 
and  devotes  all  his  great  powers  to  the 
task  of  delineating  the  various  phases 
of  human  grief,  when  he  confronts  us 
with  the  dismay  and  doubts  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  shows  us  the  conviction 
that  springs  ultimately  out  of  them,  if 
they  are  fairly  faced,  that  the  deeper 
affections  have  a  future  before  them  of 
which  death  is  only  the  beginning.  In 
a  poem  of  this  kind,  great  delicacy  and 
minuteness  of  treatment,  and  great 
power  of  expatiating  on  all  the  various 
phases  of  doubt  and  faith,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  poem  is  to  be  a  perfect 
one.  And  probably  no  poem  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  written  which  succeeds 
so  completely  in  throwing  a  glorious 
rainbow  upon  the  black  cloud.  ' '  In  Me- 
moriam "  would  have  lost  half  its  value 
if  it  had  not  struck  all  the  chords  of  a 
profoundly  patient  and  tenacious  sorrow, 
and  dwelt  on  the  blank  despair,  the  trem- 
ulous hope,  the  humility  of  love,  the 
tyranny  of  the  senses,  the  insurrection  of 
the  conscience  against  that  tyranny,  the 
testimony  of  the  spirit,  the  indomitable 
elasticity  of  faith,  with  all  the  vividness 
and  freshness  of  a  great  imagination 
and  an  intellect  of  a  candor  and  courage 
of  something  like  prophetic  calibre. 
When  has  the  humility  of  love,  in 
dwelling  on  a  friend's  higher  state  of 
being,  ever  before  been  painted  with 
such  strength  and  tenderness  as  in  itself 
to  more  than  compensate  the  supposed 
inequality  of  the  two  natures  so  com- 
pared ?  — 

He  past ;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone  ; 
My  spirit  loved,  and  loves  him  yet 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn  ; 
She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days, 
Moving  about  the  household  ways, 

In  that  dark  house  where  she  was  born. 
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The  foolish  neighbors  come  and  go 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by  ; 
At  night  she  weeps,  "  How  vain  am  I! 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ?  " 

And  where  in  all  literature  has  the  prot- 
est of  the  spirit  against  the  triumph  of 
physical  nature  over  its  higher  life, 
been  conceived  and  expressed  with  so 
much  intensity  as  in  this  great  poem, 
of  which  even  the  following  splendid 
lines  are  hardly  more  than  an  average 
specimen  :  — 

And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  lov'd,  who  suffer' d  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

How  many  of  those  who  followed  Lord 
Tennyson  to  his  grave  in  the  great 
Abbey  on  Wednesday  must  have  been 
haunted,  as  was  the  present  writer,  by 
the  deep  passion  of  that  indignant 
question  !  It  took  all  Tennyson's  per- 
tinacious fidelity,  all  the  passion  of  his 
devoted  love,  all  the  patience  of  his 
plaintiveness,  to  give  to  the  world  such 
a  poem  as  his  "  In  Memoriam  "  on  the 
early  death  of  Arthur  Hallam.  His 
favorite  minor  key,  swelling  at  the 
close  into  the  exultation  of  victorious 
faith,  was  the  true  setting  for  that 
rosary  of  grief. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  difference 
of  feeling  about  the  spiritual  element 
in  "The  Idylls  of  the  King."  King 
Arthur  has  not  been  a  favorite  with 
many  of  the  best  critics,  though  it  is 
easy  to  discern  that  it  was  half  in  mem- 
ory of  the  glorified  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  only  half  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  the 
Round  Table,  that  Tennyson's  Idylls 
were  conceived  and  executed.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  delineate  a  perfect  na- 
ture,—  at  least,  in  a  mere  man,  —  with- 
out exciting  the  grudging  spirit  which 
takes  umbrage  at  any  assumption  of 
sanctity  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  admit- 
ted that  in  the  closing  scene  of  "  Guine- 
vere," Arthur  does  assume  too  much  of 
the  stainlessness  and  sinlessness  which 


belonged  only  to  one  who  was  more 
than  man.  But  even  with  this  admis- 
sion, we  believe  that  "  The  Idylls  of  the 
King"  contain  a  wonderful  fine  "ro- 
mance of  eternity,"  to  use  an  expression 
of  M.  Renan's, —  which  he  misapplies 
to  something  much  greater  than  any 
romance, — and  that  the  picture  of  the 
faith  and  failure,  and  especially  of  the 
faith  in  failure,  of  the  king,  contains 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  many  noble 
though  imperfect  poetic  ideals  of  our 
day.  The  warnings  with  which  Arthur 
opens  the  quest  for  the  holy  grail,  and 
the  foreboding  vision  of  the  collapse  of 
his  kingdom  with  which  he  sums  up 
the  story  of  these  self-consuming  or 
defeated  hopes,  seem  to  us  the  finest 
possible  comments  on  the  craving  of 
enthusiasts  for  religious  excitement, 
which  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  man  has 
ever  uttered.  We  quote  the  closing 
words  of  the  passage  in  which  Arthur 
insists  that  the  excessive  enthusiasm  of 
mystics  has  wrecked  the  reign  of  law 
and  righteousness,  and  yet  claims  for 
himself  visions  more  than  they  all, — 
but  visions  meant  to  strengthen  for, 
not  to  distract  from,  the  true  work  of 
life  :  — 

And  some  among  you  held  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight,  he  would  have  sworn 

the  vow  : 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough, 
Who    may  not  wander  from  the  allotted 

field 
Before  his  work  be  done  ;  but  being  done 
Let  visions  of  the  night,  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they 

come 
Until  this  earth  he  walks   on  seems  not 

earth, 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not 

light, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air, 
But  vision,  —  yea  his  very  hand  and  foot  — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again  ;  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have 

seen. 

That,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing, 
was  more  or  less  a  transcript  of  Tenny- 
son's own  experience.     It  witnesses  to 
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something  like  the  same  experience  of 
the  nothingness  of  all  material  things 
which  Wordsworth  claimed  for  him- 
self in  the  great  "Ode  on  the  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality.' '  And  the  picture 
of  the  impending  moral  catastrophe 
in  "The  Last  Tournament"  is  still 
grander.  There  we  see  the  moral  ana- 
logue of  "  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brood- 
ing low,  and  shadow  streaks  of  rain." 
Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  in 
the  picture  of  Arthur,  "The  Idylls  of 
the  King  "  seem  to  us  to  contain  a  most 
powerful  delineation  of  the  various  con- 
ilicts  between  earthly  passions  and  spir- 
itual aims.  If  the  literary  perfection 
be  less  complete  than  that  of  "  In  Me- 
moriam,"  the  design  was  richer,  and 
covered  a  much  wider  field. 
■  And  Tennyson's  ideal  of  spiritual  life 
included  not  only  the  individual,  but 
the  nation.  No  one  can  read  these 
visions  of  the  Arthurian  kingdom  with- 
out being  conscious  that  the  poet's  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  spiritual  ambitions  and 
the  spiritual  shrinkings  and  timidities  of 
his  own  country  and  his  own  day.  In- 
deed, he  expressly  says  so  in  his  epi- 
logue addressed  to  the  queen.  His 
sympathy  with  deeds  of  valor  makes  the 
English  heart  beat  higher.  His  dread 
of  anything  like  national  insincerity  or 
unmanly  self-distrust  raised  the  courage 
and  daring  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
their  proper  level.  And  he  ended  his 
Idylls  with  one  of  the  finest  exhorta- 
tions to  his  own  people  which  our 
language  contains  :  — 

The  loyal  to  their  Crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For     ever-broadening    England,    and    her 

throne 
In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness  ;  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it,  we  are  fall'n. 

Never  was  Tennyson  greater  than  when 
he  spoke  for  the  nation  with  something 
like  the  authority  of  one  conscious  of 
the  nation's  reverence  and  trust. 

But  perhaps  the  highest  point  which 
Tennyson's  poetry  ever  reached  was  in 
those  exquisite  little  lyrics  which  test 
the   inspiration  of  a  poet  more  even 


than  more  massive  structures.  He  was 
not  great  in  drama,  though  his  insight 
into  ruling  passions  and  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  dealing  with  the  simpler 
and  rougher  and  more  massive  char- 
acter of  half-developed  natures,  was 
profound,  as  is  shown  by  his  sketch  of 
the  "  Grandmother,"  of  the  two  "  North- 
ern Farmers,"  and  of  the  "Northern 
Cobbler,"  who  conquers  his  passion  for 
drink  by  boldly  confronting  the  tempter 
day  after  day  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
bottle  of  gin.  But  these  were  the  inci- 
dental triumphs  of  a  great  poet.  For 
the  most  part,  his  concrete  characters 
are  not  powerful.  His  figures  have  no 
wealth  of  life  in  them,  and  their  actions 
do  not  carry  you  on.  But  though  on 
ground  of  this  kind  he  could  not  touch 
the  hem  of  Shakespeare's  garment,  the 
little  songs  with  which  the  dramas  and 
the  longer  poems  are  interspersed  are, 
for  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sweetness, 
quite  Shakespearian.  And  they  have, 
moreover,  very  frequently  a  singularly 
dramatic  effect,  —  Fair  Kosamond's  little 
song,  for  instance,  in  "  Becket :  "  — 

Rainbow,  stay, 
Gleam  upon  gloom, 
Bright  as  my  dream 
Rainbow,  stay  ! 
But  it  passes  away, 

Gloom  upon  gleam, 
Dark  as  my  doom — 
O  rainbow  stay. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  lovely  song, 
"  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  — per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in 
English  literature, — and  Enid's  song, 
"  Turn,  fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,"  and 
with  Maid  Marian's  song,  "  Love  flew 
in  at  the  window,"  in  his  "Foresters." 
There  is  singular  beauty  and  even  dra- 
matic effect  in  that  song,  as  there  is  in 
all  Tennyson's  songs,  —  only  they  are  all 
the  songs  of  a  musing  and  meditative 
fancy,  not  of  a  wild  and  free  imagina- 
tion. Milton  spoke  of  Shakespeare  as 
"  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child,", 
warbling  "  his  native  wood-notes  wild."i 
That  description  would  never  have  ap-l 
plied  to  Tennyson.  His  wood-notes  are 
not  wild.  They  are,  perhaps,  even 
more  beautiful,  but  they  are  also  less 
simple.      They    are    to    Shakespeare's 
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songs,  what  the  garden  rose  is  to  the 
wild  rose,  —  richer,  fuller,  more  won- 
derful works  of  art,  but  with  less  of 
that  exquisite  singleness  of  effect  which 
conquers  by  its  very  modesty.  Tenny- 
son's songs  are  miracles  of  gaiety  or 
pathos,  or  wonder  or  grief  ;  especially 
of  grief.  Our  language  has  never  else- 
where reached  the  special  beauty  of  his 
"Tears,  idle  tears,"  or  his  "Break, 
break,  break  ;  "  nor  for  magic  of  sound 
has  the  spell  of  his  "  Blow,  bugles, 
blow"  ever  been  commanded  by  an- 
other. But  even  these  perfect  blossoms 
of  song  are  all  the  growth  of  highly 
complex  conditions  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing, which  show  themselves  in  the 
elaborate  delicacy  and  harmony  of  their 
structure.  High  culture  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  be  it  pic- 
ture, or  playful  reverie,  or  love,  or  sor- 
row, or  self-reproach.  He  is,  indeed, 
the  living  refutation  of  Carlyle's  theory 
that  genius  is  never  self-conscious. 
Without  clear  self -consciousness,  there 
could  never  have  been  a  Tennyson,  and 
therefore,  without  clear  self -conscious- 
ness, one  of  the  highest  types  of  genius 
would  be  impossible. 


From  The  Economist. 
LORD  TENNYSON'S  FUNERAL. 

We  cannot  admit  that  a  scene  like 
that  presented  by  Westminster  Abbey 
on  Wednesday  is  in  any  way  outside  the 
purview  of  a  journal  like  the  Economist. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  contend 
that  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  was 
directly  dependent  on  conditions  to 
which  the  material  progress  of  the 
kingdom  is  largely  due.  The  almost 
universal  interest  taken  in  the  funeral 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  the  presence  of  that 
crowd  of  representative  men,  including 
the  second  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  chief  of  the  Opposition,  the  Amer- 
ican charge  d'affaires,  the  leaders  in 
science,  literature,  and  art,  together 
with  the  sorrow  manifested  by  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  the  declarations  of 
sympathy"  received  from  the  entire 
world,  all  point  to  one  of  those  epochs 
of  high  civilization  in  which  intellec- 


tual activity,  profound  order,  and  a 
consequent  advance  in  all  forms  of 
prosperity  conspire  together  to  free  a 
nation  from  pressing  care.  Virgil  is 
only  possible  in  an  Augustan  period, 
and  the  resemblance  between  Virgil 
and  Lord  Tennyson  has  impressed 
every  observer,  as  it  also  is  believed  to 
have  impressed  himself.  It  is  not  only 
that  his  poetry,  powerful  as  it  often 
was,  is  emphatically  that  of  a  peaceful 
time,  when  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, the  problems  in  the  minds  of 
men,  the  loveliness  rather  than  the 
storminess  of  all  things  most  strike  the 
poet,  but  that  the  poet  who  sang  of 
these  things,  who  celebrated  the  vir- 
tues, and  discussed  the  destiny,  and 
grew  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of 
mankind,  received  from  his  country- 
men and  from  the  world  at  large  such  a 
meed  of  appreciation.  Tennyson  could 
hardly  have  existed  in  the  midst  of 
calamity  or  of  civil  strife,  or  of  any 
stirring  of  the  foundations  of  things, 
and  most  assuredly  in  such  periods  his 
verses,  which,  grandly  beautiful  as  they 
often  are,  are  always  polished  until 
something  of  strength  as  well  as  of 
roughness  has  disappeared  from  them, 
could  never  have  received  a  welcome 
so  heartfelt  and  so  deep.  Tennyson 
was  the  poet  of  his  age,  as  is  so  often 
said,  and  future  commentators  studying 
his  work  are  sure  to  decide  that  the  age 
was  one  of  settled  order,  of  placid  if 
penetrating  thought,  of  deeds  which, 
even  when  most  daring,  were  controlled 
by  some  impulse  other  than  unre- 
strained will.  Even  in  aspiration  his 
poetry  is  never  lawless,  and  if  it  has  a 
fault  it  is  that  it  assumes  too  persis- 
tently the  regularity  of  everything  in- 
cluding human  actions  and  desires.  A 
beauty  as  of  summer  in  the  afternoon, 
an  eloquence  strong  in  its  tranquillity 
as  well  as  its  force,  a  melody  for  which 
"  mellow  "  is  felt  to  be  the  appropriate 
adjective,  mark  all  Tennyson's  most 
characteristic  work,  even  when  it  is  not 
tinged  with  a  melancholy,  born  not  of 
a  wearying  strain,  but  of  protracted 
musing,  such  as  is  possible  only  in  the 
quiet.  These  are  the  notes  of  Tenny- 
son's special   genius,  whose   develop- 
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ment  at  least  was  due  to  a  long  peace, 
to  a  progress  so  continuous  that  it  sug- 
gested a  law,  to  a  condition  all  around 
him  which  was  nowhere  unendurable. 
His  verse  suggests  heroism  very  often, 
but  never  despairing  resistance,  and 
even  when  he  is  saddest  there  is  always 
something  in  his  strains  which  tells  of 
an  inner  feeling  that  the  world  and  the 
God  who  made  it  are  both  good.  There 
is  no  tornado  coming  in  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  Tennyson's  thought. 
It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  such 
a  poet  should  exist  at  any  time,  for  the 
poet's  impulse  is  from  within,  but  that 
his  poetry  should  receive  enthusiastic 
admiration,  should  awaken  a  kind  of 
national  affection  for  the  man  who 
poured  it  forth,  is  conceivable  only 
when,  as  regarded  external  storms,  the 
world  was  very  still.  One  could  hardly 
imagine  "  In  Memoriam "  or  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  being  so  much  as 
written,  far  less  greeted  with  shouts  of 
congratulation,  except  at  a  time  when 
readers,  fairly  contented  with  circum- 
stances around,  could  pause  to  think 
and  dream.  Tennyson  could  sing  of 
nature  as  few  men  ever  sang,  but  it  is 
of  nature  as  those  see  it  who  dwell  in 
scenes  where  disturbance  except  from 
one's  own  thoughts  hardly  even  rises  in 
the  imagination.  It  is  in  such  times 
as  produced  him  that  nations  grow  rich 
in  culture,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  material  accumulation. 

There  is  another  quality  in  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's work  which  should  have,  and 
we  doubt  not  has,  a  charm  for  the  kind 
of  audience  to  which  the  Economist 
usually  addresses  itself.  He  is  one  of 
the  sanest  poets  who  ever  lived,  was, 
indeed,  hardly  rivalled  in  this  attribute 
by  any  great  verse-maker  except  Virgil 
and  Shakespeare.  Perversity  is  not  in 
him,  or  extravagance,  or  that  exaggera- 
tion which  suggests  that  the  mind  in  its 
movement  had  attained  a  pace  beyond 
its  owner's  control.  Full  of  fire  as  it  is, 
there  is  not  a  poem  in  all  his  mass  of 
work  in  which  there  is  a  trace  of  delir- 
ium or  a  verse  which  its  author  could 
not  explain  or  justify,  or  a  line  which 
the  reader  has  to  accept  like  some  sen- 
tence of  a  prophet  which  must  be  taken 


to  be  prophetical,  but  covers  a  meaning 
not  to  be  apprehended.  This  rider 
never  loses  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Peg- 
asus, never  falls  in  his  eagerness  into  a 
chasm,  never  breaks  utterly  away  from 
any  known  course.  It  is  not  that  his 
steed  is  tame.  The  speed  and  rush  of 
Tennyson's  poetry,  as  in  such  common 
examples  as  the  "  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  or  "  Locksley  Hall,"  or 
the  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  is 
something  matchless,  but  it  is  the  rush 
and  speed  of  the  trained  charger,  not  of 
the  wild  horse  of  the  Steppes.  Tenny- 
son had  thought  out  all  he  meant  to  say, 
and  said  precisely  that  and  no  more, 
and  if  "all  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
often  flowered  in  a  lonely  word,"  that 
word  had  been  selected  as  carefully  as 
if  the  poet  had  been  a  diplomatist  con- 
ducting a  serious  quarrel  for  his  State. 
It  is  Mendelssohn's  music,  not  Wag- 
ner's, that  he  offers,  and  he  is  in  his 
most  wilful  moods  incapable  of  breaking 
into  discord.  Even  when  his  inspiration 
is  at  its  highest  there  is  sense  in  his 
verse  always,  and  clear  thought,  as  of 
a  man  whose  mind,  however  stirred, 
never  grew  turbid  or  overburdened. 
This  high  self-restraint  in  a  man  of  such 
powers  is  exceedingly  rare  in  literature, 
and  springs  doubtless  from  that  quality 
of  wisdom  which  his  friends  say  was 
always  in  Lord  Tennyson's  talk,  which 
appeared  in  the  sustained  dignity  of  his 
long  life,  and  which  detractors  and  pub- 
lishers say  was  never  wanting  in  his 
management  of  pecuniary  affairs.  Like 
Shakespeare,  he  saw  no  reason  why, 
because  he  was  poet,  he  should  be  a  fool 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  like 
him  he  made  a  fortune.  He  never  in 
fact  pleaded  his  genius  to  excuse  an 
aberration,  but  lived  always  as  a  good 
member  of  the  community,  whose  duty 
to  those  around  him  was  not  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  his  splendid  gift. 
Southey  did  the  same  thing,  but  Southey 
had  no  more  Tennyson's  dignity  than 
his  powers.  The  latter  was  as  inde- 
pendent, sometimes  almost  as  savage  as 
Byron,  but  unlike  Byron,  he  regarded  his 
powers  not  as  properties  but  as  trusts, 
and  never  misused  them  even  when 
most  conscious  —  and  he  was    not  an 
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unconscious  man  at  all  —  that  they  sep- 
arated him  from  the  majority  of  his 
kind.  Much  of  his  work  will  perish 
with  the  national  mood  which  it  em- 
bodied, but  we  do  not  doubt  that  much 
will  live,  and  that  he  will  be  regarded, 
even  centuries  hence,  as  a  figure  whose 
rare  powers  and  strong  sense  and  lofty 
dignity  of  character  fully  became  that 
great  Victorian  era  throughout  which, 
until  its  close  approached,  he  had  been 
the  recognized  great  poet  of  his  time. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
WIRE  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 

Possibly  but  few  persons  realize  the 
enormous  strides  made  of  late  years  by 
the  wire  industry,  or  the  constantly 
increasing  consumption  of  an  article 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  enters 
into  almost  every  art  and  industry,  and 
ministers  directly  and  indirectly  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  every  civilized  community. 
Wire  is  no  new  thing ;  specimens  of 
metallic  shreds  dating  as  far  back  as 
1700  B.C.  are  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  while  a  sample  of  wire  made 
by  the  ^"inevites  some  eight  hundred 
years  B.C.  is  exhibited  at  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum  in  London.  Both  Homer 
and  Pliny  allude  to  wire.  The  art  of 
wire-drawing  was  not  practised  until 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  introduced 
into  this  country  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  all  wire  made  previously  hav- 
ing been  formed  by  hammering  into 
rounded  lengths  narrow  strips  of  metal 
cut  from  plates  previously  beaten  out. 

The  manufacture  of  wire  as  now  car- 
ried out  may  be  briefly  and  concisely 
stated,  and  consists  in  attenuating  or 
reducing  in  section  thin  rods  of  the 
metal  under  manipulation  by  drawing 
them  cold  through  holes  in  a  draw-plate, 
usually  made  of  hard  steel.  The  wire- 
drawer's  bench  is  furnished  with  a 
horizontal  cylinder,  driven  by  steam  or 
other  power,  on  which  the  wire  is  wound 
after  leaving  the  draw-plate.  The  holes 
in  the  draw-plate  are  arranged  in  de- 
creasing diameters  ;  and  a  fine  wire 
may    require    some    twenty    or    thirty 


drawings  ere  it  is  reduced  to  the  size 
desired.  Much  friction  is  generated  in 
the  process,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  lubricants;  and  "annealing"  is 
necessary  to  counteract  the  brittleness 
produced  in  the  wire.  Where  great  ac- 
curacy is  requisite,  the  wire  is  drawn 
through  rubies  or  other  hard  stones  in 
the  draw-plate.  The  speed  of  the  draw- 
ing cylinder  is  increased  as  the  diameter 
of  the  wire  diminishes. 

Much  confusion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  the  gauges  of  wires,  no  fewer  than 
fifty-five  different  gauges  being  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  writer,  of  which 
forty-five  were  for  measuring  and  de- 
termining the  sizes  of  wire  as  made  and 
sold  within  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Whitworth  gauge,  introduced  in  1857  by 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and  the  Birming- 
ham wire-gauge  (B.  W.  G.)  have  been 
extensively  employed.  In  1884  an  im- 
perial standard  wire-gauge  became  law 
and  constitutes  the  legal  gauge  of  this 
country.  It  ranges  from  half  an  inch  to 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  world-wide  use  of  wire  for  tele- 
graphic and  other  electrical  purposes  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment,  one 
company  in  America  owning  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  and  forty -eight  thou- 
sand miles  in  their  own  system. 

Perhaps,  however,  as  striking  a  figure 
as  can  be  adduced  in  relation  to  wire  is 
its  consumption  in  the  pin-making  in- 
dustry. With  but  few  exceptions,  all 
pins  are  made  from  brass  wire,  and  the 
daily  production  of  pins  in  Great  Britain 
is  placed  by  competent  authorities  at 
fifty  millions,  of  which  Birmingham 
supplies  about  three-fourths.  How  this 
stupendous  output  is  consumed  affords 
matter  of  no  small  wonderment ;  and 
when  the  proverbial  trifling  value  of 
each  individual  pin  is  further  borne  in 
mind,  the  interest  in  this  branch  of  the 
wire  industry  will  be  still  further  aug- 
mented. 

A  point  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  noted  in  connecting  our 
mention  of  wire  with  the  Forth  Bridge, 
and  in  pointing  out  that  in  the  erection 
of  that  gigantic  structure  fully  sixty 
miles  of  steel  wire-rope  were  tempo- 
rarily employed. 
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England  my  Mother. 


ENGLAND  MY  MOTHER. 
[Epilogue,  from  an  unpublished  volume.] 
I. 
England  my  mother, 
Wardress  of  waters, 
Builder  of  peoples, 
Maker  of  men,  — 

Hast  thou  yet  leisure 
Left  for  the  muses  ? 
Heed' st  thou  the  songsmith 
Forging  the  rhyme  ? 

Deafened  with  tumults, 
How  canst  thou  hearken  ? 
Strident  is  faction, 
Demos  is  loud. 

Lazarus,  hungry, 
Menaces  Dives  ; 
Labor  the  giant 
Chafes  in  his  hold. 

Yet  do  the  songsmiths 
Quit  not  their  forges  ; 
Still  on  life's  anvil 
Forge  they  the  rhyme. 

Still  the  rapt  faces 
Glow  from  the  furnace  : 
Breath  of  the  smithy 
Scorches  their  brows. 

Yea.  and  thou  hear'st  them  ? 
So  shall  the  hammers 
Fashion  not  vainly 
Verses  of  gold. 

ii. 
Lo,  with  the  ancient 
Roots  of  man's  nature, 
Twines  the  eternal 
Passion  of  song. 

Ever  Love  fans  it, 
Ever  Life  feeds  it  ; 
Time  cannot  age  it, 
Death  cannot  slay. 

Deep  in  the  world-heart 
Stand  its  foundations, 
Tangled  with  all  things, 
Twin-made  with  all. 

Nay,  what  is  Nature's 
Self,  but  an  endless 
Strife  toward  music, 
Euphony,  rhyme? 

Trees  in  their  blooming, 
Tides  in  their  flowing, 
Stars  in  their  circling, 
Tremble  with  song. 


God  on  his  throne  is 
Eldest  of  poets  : 
Unto  his  measures 
Moveth  the  Whole. 


Therefore,  deride  not 
Speech  of  the  muses, 
England  my  mother, 
Maker  of  men. 

Nations  are  mortal, 
Fragile  is  greatness  ; 
Fortune  may  fly  thee, 
Song  shall  not  fly. 

Song  of  the  all-girdling, 
Song  cannot  perish  : 
Men  shall  make  music, 
Man  shall  give  ear. 

Not  while  the  choric 
Chant  of  creation 
Floweth  from  all  things, 
Poured  without  pause, 

Cease  we  to  echo 
Faintly  the  descant, 
Whereto  forever 
Dances  the  world. 

IV. 

So  shall  the  songsmiths 
Proffer  their  rhyme-gifts, 
England  my  mother, 
Maker  of  men. 

Grey  grows  thy  count' nance, 
Full  of  the  ages  : 
Time  on  thy  forehead 
Sits  like  a  dream. 

Song  is  the  potion 
All  things  renewing, 
Youth's  one  elixir, 
Fountain  of  morn. 

Thou,  at  the  world-loom 
Weaving  thy  future, 
Fitly  mayst  temper 
Toil  with  delight. 

-     Deemest  thou,  labor 
Only  is  earnest  ? 
Grave  is  all  beauty, 
Solemn  is  joy. 

Song  is  no  bauble,  — 
Slight  not  the  songsmith, 
England  my  mother, 
Maker  of  men. 
Spectator.  WILLIAM  WATSON. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LOWLAND    SCOTLAND    IN    THE    LAST 
CENTURY. 

The  career  of  Burns  — 1759-96  —  is 
almost  coextensive  with  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  in 
our  history  of  momentous  importance. 
It  significantly  opens  with  the  abolition 
of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  the 
barons  in  1748,  and  closes  with  the 
quiet  disappearance  of  the  last  relic  of 
feudal  serfdom  in  1799,  when  the  col- 
liers and  salters  were  relieved  of  the 
sole  remaining  link  in  the  chain  that 
had  for  centuries  bound  them  to  the 
soil.  This  period  witnessed  the  rise  of 
all  our  modern  industries,  and  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  only  hitherto 
existing  one  —  agriculture.  It  wit- 
nessed also  both  an  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  population — twice  has  it 
doubled  itself  since  the  youth  of  Burns 
—  as  well  as  a  surprising  redistribution 
of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  century  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
living  in  hamlets  and  homesteads  of 
under  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  the  period  which  evolved 
such  questions  as  the  rise  of  Dissent, 
road  reform,  poor  laws,  burgh  reform, 
elementary  education,  —  all  which  have 
so  profoundly  affected  our  own  well- 
being.  But,  above  all,  it  gave  us  the 
greatest  and  most  typical  of  modern 
Scotsmen  —  Burns,  Scott,  Carlyle.  Yet 
our  historians,  great  and  small,  have 
nothing  special  to  say  of  it.  Burton 
and  Chambers  both  stop  at  1748,  a  state 
of  matters  that  is  to  be  regretted  from 
a  literary  as  well  as  a  political  point  of 
view.  For  while  Scott  and  Carlyle  are 
largely  their  own  interpreters,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  Burns's  life  and  work 
cannot  be  properly  understood  and  sym- 
pathized with  without  some  such  study 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time. 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  during  this  period.  Down  al- 
most to  the  close  of  the  century,  except 
in  a  few  sheltered  river  valleys,  a  Scot- 
tish landscape  presented  few  pleasing 
features.  All  the  travellers  from  the 
more  favored  south  bear  out  Dr.  John- 
son's famous  observation  on  the  general 


treelessness,  without  his  rather  heavy 
fun,  and  almost  every  page  of  the  "  Sta- 
tistical Account "  supplies  corroborative 
evidence.  Even  Burns,  who  cannot  be 
accused  of  lack  of  patriotism,  finds  a 
similar  state  of  matters,  and  this  even 
where  it  was  least  to  be  expected,  as  is 
shown  by  his  lines  on  Bruar  Water. 
The  intelligent  travellers  from  the 
south  who  did  the  Scottish  tour  last 
century  describe  with  considerable  de- 
tail the  appearance  of  the  country. 
Pennant  found  some  hedges  and  traces 
of  plantation  around  Edinburgh.  The 
city  itself  must  have  had  clumps  of 
trees,  for  Cockburn  deplores  the  van- 
dalism that  was  cutting  them  down  in 
his  day  to  make  way  for  the  New  Town. 
Pennant  saw,  in  going  to  Perth  by  Kin- 
ross, few  trees,  except  about  Blair  and 
Perth  itself.  Farther  north,  over  the 
Grampians,  all  the  way  to  Inverness, 
matters  were  still  worse.  Moray  and 
Aberdeen  were  little  better  ;  but  the 
Mearns  and  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Clyde  above  Dumbarton,  afforded 
charming  prospects  of  wood,  water,  and 
rich  corn-fields.  Topham  saw  many  a 
wide  view  without  the  appearance  of 
vegetation  higher  above  its  surface  than 
a  blade  of  grass.  There  was  but  one 
orchard  in  Edinburgh,  and  hardly  an- 
other in  the  country.  Good  apples 
were  not  to  be  seen,  and  turnips  formed 
the  only  dessert.  "  The  country  seats 
near  Edinburgh,"  he  adds,  "are  well 
planted,  but,  save  in  the  parks  of  par- 
ticular nobles,  there  are  few  oaks  that 
have  seen  half  a  century."  Lettice 
says  nothing  could  exceed  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  upper  ward  of  Lanark. 
Heron  thinks  Nithsdale  would  be  beau- 
tiful with  clumps  and  belts  of  wood.  It 
is  not  quite  bare,  but  there  are  few 
trees.  Drumlanrig  Castle  has  an  air  of 
decay  and  desolation  (thanks  to  the 
sordid  avarice  of  the  then  Marquis  of 
Queensberry,  so  vigorously  denounced 
by  Burns).  The  banks  of  the  Stinchar 
are  unadorned  by  trees  or  underwood  ; 
Magus  Muir  remains  wild,  unenclosed, 
and  unfilled,  probably  as  at  the  time 
when  Sharp  was  murdered.  Both  dis- 
tricts are  now  richly  clothed  in  foliage. 
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In  this  matter  of  forestry  a  great 
change  was  in  progress  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  Then  were 
created  such  famous  scenes  of  sylvan 
loveliness  as  the  Kelvingrove  and  Aber- 
dour  woods  of  the  olden  time,  Cambus- 
more,  Duplin,  Drummond,  and  Glamis 
Castles,  and  the  like.  Many  noted  for- 
est patriarchs  are  recorded  in  the  "  Sta- 
tistical Account."  Some  of  them  had 
been  for  centuries  landmarks  —  like  the 
oak  of  Balderran,  which  still  stands  by 
the  roadside  near  Killearn  ;  the  For- 
tingal  Yew,  said  to  be  the  oldest  vege- 
table in  Europe  ;  or  the  Capon  Tree  at 
Jedburgh,  associated  with  Burns.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  Johnson  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  said  there  were  few 
trees  in  Scotland  older  than  himself. 
The  beech,  indeed,  was  not  known  at 
all  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
with  its  introduction  the  squirrel  ap- 
peared from  England.  The  larch  was 
imported  fifty  years  later.  The  first 
walled  park  was  constructed  in  six 
weeks  at  Tynningham,  in  East  Lothian, 
in  1681,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to 
please  the  Duke  of  York. 

Here  and  there  the  natural  or  self- 
sown  woods  survived  in  deep  dens  and 
sheltered  nooks,  and  on  many  an  up- 
land glade,  for  the  country  had  always 
been  sparsely  peopled.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  effected  in  a  country  of  only 
half  a  million,  all  told.  Oak  would 
root  itself  firmly  in  the  valleys,  ash  and 
willow  on  the  sides  of  every  brook, 
alder  in  swamps  and  spouty  land,  while 
the  birk  would  hang  its  fair  tresses, 
and  the  rowan  its  roseate  clusters,  on 
the  front  of  every  scaur.  In  some 
cases  these  outlived  feudal  times.  The 
Kirk  of  Forest  extended  for  ten  miles 
to  the  east  of  Ayr ;  but  this,  says  Ful- 
larton,  writing  in  1793,  and  every  for- 
est, has  long  gone,  except  Dalrymple 
Woods  on  the  Doon.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  any  timber  in  the 
country,  except  natural  oak  and  birch 
on  the  river-banks,  with  clumps  of  ash 
and  plane  round  some  farmhouses.  It 
had  been  a  condition  in  some  leases,  on 
the  Loudon  estate  for  instance,  that 
tenants  should  plant  so  many  ashes 
yearly    round     the     steading.      (What 


farmer  now  thinks  of  planting  a  tree  ?) 
These  natural  woods  Burns  dearly 
loved,  and  a  great  part  they  play  in  the 
scenery  of  his  poetry. 

The  general  features  of  the  landscape 
are  abiding.  The  rivers  then  ran  their 
fitful  race  in  their  present  channels  ; 
the  hills  outlined  themselves,  as  now, 
against  the  glowing  west.  But  the 
former  flowed  on  between  more  open 
banks,  and  sheep  have  changed  the 
dark,  heathy  tints  of  the  latter  to  a 
pleasant  green.  The  draining  of  vast 
swamps,  the  profusion  of  hedgerows  in 
many  districts,  the  coverts  that  have 
sprung  up  in  this  age  of  sport,  the  poli- 
cies surrounding  the  mansions  that 
have  grown  with  the  nation's  wealth, 
—  these  have  all  effected  a  marvellous 
change.  Last-century  illustrations  all 
support  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
observers.  There  we  have  the  ever- 
flowing  streams  and  the  eternal  hills, 
but  the  whole  aspect  seems  strange  to 
modern  landscape.  The  historic  sites, 
shown  in  all  their  nakedness  by  Grose 
and  others,  can  be  approached  by  the 
modern  photographer  only  with  diffi- 
culty. 

The  reason  for  this  general  absence 
of  trees  in  Scotland  is  to  be  found 
neither  in  climate  nor  in  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  man,  but  in  the  ancient  system 
of  husbandry.  In  the  absence  of  en- 
closures, the  entire  stock  of  each  crofter 
township  roamed  everywhere  as  soon 
as  the  crop  was  off  the  ground.  There 
being  as  yet  no  turnips  nor  sown  grass, 
but  only  a  little  coarse  hay  from  the 
bog-lands,  every  green  thing  would  be 
eaten  up  that  was  within  reach.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  self-sown  trees,  but 
few  would  ever  have  a  chance  of  surviv- 
ing. Darwin  closely  observed  a  meas- 
ured patch  of  common  in  Kent,  exposed 
to  such  conditions  as  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  ante -enclosing  days,  and 
though  he  counted  hundreds  of  seed- 
ling trees,  not  one  grew  above  an  inch 
or  two  before  being  cropped  off.  In 
such  circumstances,  alder  in  the  marshy 
places,  and  birches  on  the  river-scaurs, 
would  alone  have  a  chance  of  surviving. 
The  two  homeliest  of  trees  were  the 
alder  and  the    elder,  and  both  play  a 
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great  part  in  folk-lore.  In  the  shades 
of  the  former  lurked  the  goblins  and 
brownies,  while  the  latter  was  used  to 
enclose  the  kailyards,  as  the  cattle  re- 
fused to  touch  it,  and  there  Burns 
places  it  in  his  "Address  to  the 
Deil  :"  — 

When  twilight  did  my  grannie  summon, 
To  say  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  woman  ! 
Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummin', 

Wi'  eerie  drone  ; 
Or,  rustlin',  through  the  boortrees  [elder] 
comin' , 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

The  universal  absence  of  enclosures 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  Scottish  law  of 
trespass,  so  favorable  to  the  trespasser. 
Under  ancient  conditions  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  trespass  without  clear 
proof  of  damage  done.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  country  remained  to  the  close 
of  the  century  quite  open.  In  Strath- 
allan,  during  the  last  decade,  so  great 
changes  had  been  effected  by  enclosing 
that  it  was  no  longer  thought  unneigh- 
borly  to  drive  off  cattle  trespassing  upon 
winter  crops.  When  enclosing  was 
introduced  into  Galloway  it  was  very 
unpopular.  Men  went  about  in  wom- 
en's clothes  levelling  the  dry-stone 
dykes.  Elsewhere  fences  were  blamed 
for  making  people  take  roundabout 
roads,  and  as  ruining  the  time-honored 
industry  of  the  herd,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
township.  Great  numbers  were  boys 
from  the  Highlands,  who  thus  earned  a 
welcome  pittance,  and  picked  up  En- 
glish enough  to  better  their  condition. 
In  the  Lothians  they  formed  themselves 
into  parish  guilds,  and  with  their  horns 
and  bravery  used  to  meet  regularly  to 
kindle  the  Beltane  and  hold  the  Lam- 
mas festival.  For  the  latter  they  built 
pillars  of  divots  or  turfs,  leaving  in  the 
centre  a  place  for  a  pole,  which  bore  a 
blanket,  granted  by  some  well-disposed 
housewife.  Rival  parties  tried  to  de- 
molish each  other's  towers,  and  vigor- 
ous bickers  ensued  —  a  practice  still 
followed  by  boys,  though  the  custom 
survives  only  in  a  debased  form.  The 
work  of  the  herd  began  with  the  sowing 
of  the  bear,  and  lasted  till  the  crops 
were  housed.     There  are  few  more  pic- 


turesque figures  in  literature,  down 
from  mediaeval  times,  than  the  blue- 
bonneted  herd-laddie.  His  badge  was 
the  crook  with  the  stock  and  horn.  The 
latter  Burns  struck  on  his  seal  over  the 
motto,  "  Better  a  wee  bush  than  nae 
beild,"  and  carefully  explains  its  con- 
struction in  a  letter  to  George  Thomson, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  artist,  David 
Allan,  who  was,  however,  the  proud 
possessor  of  one  already.  The  tip  of  a 
cow's  horn  was  to  be  cut  off  and  in  the 
aperture  the  shank-bone  of  a  sheep  in- 
serted, and  in  that  again  an  oat-straw. 
The  necessary  stops  or  vent-holes  were 
to  be  added. 

To  save  the  growing  crops  and  spare 
the  herd,  the  cattle  were  confined  dur- 
ing the  midday  hours  and  over  night  in 
a  fold  built  of  turf. 

The  shepherd  steeks  his  fauldin'  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill. 

In  the  west  such  a  fold  is  still  called  a 
fank  (Ger.  fangen,  to  seize),  and  in  the 
north-eastern  counties  the  pumfle,  a 
corruption  of  pinfold.  The  rustic  mind 
was  struck  with  its  likeness  to  the  high 
pew  at  the  stair-head  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned church -loft  —  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  boys,  even  in  living  memory,  as  a 
safe  place  for  marbles  and  other  sports. 
It  was  a  Buchan  minister,  who,  on  his 
rounds,  thus  accosted  a  boy  that  he 
suspected  of  neglecting  ordinances  : 
"  Laddie,  fat  wy  de'ee  nae  gang  t'  i' 
kirk  ?  "  "  Sae  I  dee,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  but  ee  ken  a'  sit  ee  i'  pumfle," 
where,  of  course,  he  could  be  out  of 
sight. 

The  land  in  these  times  was  gener- 
ally held  by  kindly  tenants  or  rentallers 
—  feudal  retainers,  in  fact  —  who  built 
their  houses  and  yards  close  together  in 
townships  round  the  kirk  or  castle.  The 
tenure  was  leasehold,  with  easy  rents, 
paid  in  kind.  There  was  a  homely  tone 
of  neighborliness  between  the  tenants 
and  the  laird.  The  Earl  of  Moray, 
present  at  a  kirn  or  harvest-home,  saw 
a  tenant  dancing  merrily  at  seventy. 
"  John,"  he  said,  "  you  are  too  rich 
and  wanton ;  I  must  raise  my  land- 
rent."  "  My  lord,"  replied  John,  "it's 
not  the  land  that  has   made   me  rich, 
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but  God's  providence  and  the  change  of 
wives."  Sometimes,  however,  there 
intervened  between  the  crofters  and  the 
laird  the  bonnet-lairds,  or  lesser  feuars 
(tacksmen  in  the  north)  —  that  is  to 
say,  tenants  who  had  power  to  sublet  — 
and  these  were  often  oppressive  and 
unpopular.  The  land  was  generally  let 
in  ploughgates  of  fifty  acres  each,  held 
by  four  tenants  in  common,  employing 
four  horses.  About  half  would  be 
arable  or  infield,  laid  out  in  run-rig  — 
long  serpentine  ridges,  very  narrow  and 
high  in  the  centre,  and  always  more  or 
less  wet'  at  the  sides,  where  there  was 
a  rude  surface  -  drainage.  Between 
these  were  strips  in  natural  grass,  called 
banks  (balk)  in  some  places,  fauchs  or 
fallows  in  others,  and  here  the  guid- 
wife  or  young  callant  or  auld  carle  was 
wont  to  bait  the  cow,  secured  by  the 
head-stall  or  branks,  the  herd  all  the 
while  busy  knitting  stockings  or  spin- 
ning with  the  distaff  or  whorl-spindle, 
which,  by  the  way,  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell 
found  in  use  only  thirty  years  ago. 
Beyond  the  infield  was  the  outfield,  or 
portion  under  natural  grass,  and  here 
was  the  pumfle.  This  portion,  manured 
by  being  enclosed,  was  said  to  be  tothed 
or  tethered,  and  when  broken  up  in  the 
following  season  was  kept  in  oats  or 
bear  till  exhausted.  It  was  then  over- 
run with  weeds  until  the  grass  recov- 
ered. Much  time  was  taken  up  in 
cutting  the  rich  crop  of  thistles  to  sup- 
per the  work-horses  that  could  not  be 
turned  out  to  graze.  Outside  all  was 
the  common,  so  poor  as  to  be  fit  only  for 
pasturing  a  few  sorry  sheep,  or  grow- 
ing hainings  —  that  is,  broom,  heath, 
whin,  etc.  — to  secure  a  bite  in  winter. 
Here,  too,  were  cut  the  divots  (Gael. 
duibheid)  or  flat,  grassy  turfs  for  roofing, 
and  feal-divots  or  more  earthy  sods  for 
walls.  The  parings  of  such  land  were 
also  mixed  with  manure  and  used-up 
divots  to  form  a  compost  or  fulzie.  (The 
implement  used  to  cut  and  throw  these 
turfs  was  called  the  flauchter- spade,  an 
expression  applied  to  a  boys'  game  in 
Fife  long  after  the  tool  had  ceased  to  be 
used  or  known  in  the  district.  To  play 
the  game,  a  boy  lay  on  his  back  with 
arms  extended  behind.    The  other  boys, 


each  in  turn,  stood  on  his  palms,  and 
then  leaning  on  his  upraised  feet  were 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  over 
his  outstretched  body.)  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  hill  lands  were  greatly 
impoverished  by  these  periodical  par- 
ings. Over  the  greater  part  of  even  the 
Lowlands  run-rig  prevailed  till  near  the 
end  of  the  century.  These  were  the 
days  of  small  allotments,  and,  where 
the  system  prevailed,  progress  was  slow 
in  the  extreme.  The  worst  cases  were 
in  such  places  as  Inveresk,  Kilmaurs, 
Johnstone,  etc.  The  Glencairn  family 
made  the  experiment  in  Kilmaurs  of 
fostering  village  industries  by  giving 
crofts  to  the  weavers.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  small  burghs,  these 
allotments  were  greatly  neglected  by 
the  tradespeople,  who  held  them  on 
easy  terms,  and  made  little  either  of 
trading  or  farming. 

In  a  society  of  few  wants,  and  these 
supplied  by  home  industry,  money  was 
scarce,  so  that  rents  were  paid  in  kind. 
This  took  the  form  of  labor  on  the  laird's 
farm  or  demesne  (the  Mains),  teind 
corn,  and  kain  fowls,  the  cens  of  the 
Ancient  Regime  in  France.  The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  had  a  granary  at  Tarland 
that  held  six  hundred  bolls  yearly.  In 
the  dearth  of  1782  the  people  of  Tarbat, 
in  Easter  Ross,  stopped  a  ship  loaded 
with  teind  corn  for  Greenock.  Feudal 
services  survived  in  many  places  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  They  were  known 
as  arage,  or  so  many  days'  ploughing ; 
carage,  casting  and  leading  a  leet  or 
stack  of  peats  or  carrying  coals  ;  bon- 
nage,  harvesting  hay  and  corn ;  and 
thirlage,  or  multure. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racket  rents, 

His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents  [dues].1 

Thirlage  was  a  bitter  grievance.  At 
Rutherglen,  by  1793,  the  burgh  lands 
were  thirled  one-fortieth,  with  bauk- 
(beam)  meal  to  the  miller  and  a 
knaveship  or  allowance  to  his  man. 
Kilwinning  was  thirled  to  the  Abbey 
and  Lord  Eglinton  ;  Paisley  to  the  Ab- 
bey, one-twentieth,  besides  knaveship. 
InNithsdale,  multure  was  held  to  apply 
to  wheat  (one-seventeenth),  though  the 

1  Burns's  Twa  Dogs. 
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laird  had  no  mill  to  grind  it.  It  had 
been  an  ancient  obligation  to  take  all 
the  corn  to  the  baronial  or  abbey  mill 
hence  the  farm  was  said  to  be  thirled 
(thralled)  or  astricted  to  this  mill,  and 
had  to  pay  a  multure  or  a  portion  of  the 
meal  to  the  miller,  sometimes  as  high  as 
one-twelfth.  Horse  and  seed  corn  were 
excepted.  The  portion  of  corn  taken  to 
the  mill  each  time  was  called  a  melcler. 
Tarn  o'  Shanter's  wife,  Kate,  com- 
plained 

That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  hadst  siller. 

In  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  these  ex- 
actions, the  quern  or  primitive  hand- 
mill  was  in  constant  use. 

The  cronach  stills  the  dowie  heart, 
The  jorram  stills  the  bairnie  ; 

The  music  for  a  hungry  wame 
Is  grindin'  o'  the  quernie.1 

In  the  north  thousands  of  these  querns 
are  still  in  use,  and  a  livelihood  is 
earned  by  making  and  selling  them. 
They  cost  from  3s.  Qd.  to  5s. 

The  ground  had  been  cropped  from 
time  immemorial  in  a  rotation  of  oats, 
pease,  and  bear  or  bigg,  a  kind  of  coarse, 
four-rowed  barley.  The  name  of  this 
last  survives  in  the  Bristo  Port  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Bigg  Market  of  Newcas- 
tle. This  cropping  went  on  till  the  land 
gave  only  two  seeds  in  return,  four  or 
five  returns  being  a  good  crop.  White 
oats  came  to  supersede  the  old  grey 
variety  ;  while  wheat  was  raised  only 
in  the  Lothians  and  carse-lands  even 
near  the  close  of  the  century.  Little 
progress  could  be  made  anywhere  until 
alternating  husbandry  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  introduction  of  ryegrass 
and  clover,  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
these  were  the  agents  in  transforming 
the  face  of  the  country  and  the  entire 
rural  economy.  From  this  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  planting  of  trees 
for  shelter,  enclosing,  draining,  lining, 
stall-feeding,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  manure  ;  grazing  in  parks, 
instead  of  herding,  in  which  the  cattle 
were  tormented  by  the  dogs  and  half- 
starved  ;  the  rise  of  large  farms  in  the 
hands    of    capitalists,   accompanied  by 

1  Eobert  Jaiaieson. 


the  decay  of  the  crofter  and  the  deple- 
tion of  hamlets  to  fill  the  towns  and  in- 
crease vagrancy,  pauperism,  and  crime. 
These  changes  were  initiated  and  sent 
well  under  way  during  the  short  life  of 
Burns.  His  father's  lease  of  seven 
acres  of  Doonholm,  in  1757,  was  typical 
of  the  expiring  effect  of  the  old  hus- 
bandry ;  his  own  retirement  from  Ellis- 
land  to  the  Wee  Vennel  in  Dumfries, 
1791,  was  the  tacit  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  change  began 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in 
1763,  but  culminated  in  the  high  prices 
that  prevailed  during  the  long  wars 
with  France. 

Swift  calls  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before  a  public  benefactor.  What  is  to 
be  said  of  the  men  who  gave  to  modern 
farming  sown  grasses,  turnips,  and  po- 
tatoes ?  The  sowing  of  grasses  and 
clover  spread  very  slowly.  The  people 
looked  upon  such  improvements  as  a 
freak,  like  hunting  and  horse-racing,  all 
very  well  for  the  wealthy  lairds  who 
could  afford  to  lose  on  expensive  experi- 
ments. The  attitude  of  the  peasants  in 
this  connection  is  shown  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Methven,  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  see  beasts'  meat  growing  where 
men's  should. 

Turnips  formed  as  great  a  boon  for 
winter  feeding  as  ryegrass  and  clover 
for  summer.  Lord  Townshend  intro- 
duced them  into  English  husbandry  in 
1730.  Their  introduction  into  Scotland 
was  not  a  little  romantic.  James  Daw- 
son, a  farmer  near  Roxburgh,  went  to 
Leicester,  and  hired  himself  to  Bake- 
well,  the  famous  sheep-breeder,  as  a 
ploughman.  He  left  in  six  months, 
against  the  wish  of  Bakewell,  —  going 
north,  however,  with  a  scheme  for  drill- 
husbandry  in  his  head.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  had  seventy  acres  of  turnips 
sown.  This  was  about  the  year  1760. 
The  turnip  had  been  known  before  this, 
and  sown  in  gardens,  like  cabbage,  but 
broadcast.  The  minister  of  Kinellar,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  unwilling  to  weed  a  bed 
of  turnips  growing  in  this  fashion  in  his 
garden,  and  thinking  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed, tore  up  the  greater  part  with  the 
hoe.     The  crop  turned  out  better  than 
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had  ever  been  seen  before,  and  in  a  few 
years  hoeing  in  drills  became  general. 
Curiously  enough,  hand-thinning  in  the 
fields,  by  crawling  on  all  fours,  is  still 
general  over  south-western  Scotland. 
Turnip -growing  was,  h&wever,  long  in 
becoming  general.  Reports  in  the  last 
ide  of  the  century  say :  Galston, 
turnips  yet  raised  ;  Nithsdale,  no 
turnips  ;  Whittingham,  only  twenty 
years  since  turnips  were  generally 
known  in  East  Lothian  ;  Kemback, 
Fife,  no  turnips  or  sown  grass  a  dozen 
jTears  ago,  fields  exhausted  by  cropping  ; 
Killearn,  turnips  not  tried  in  the  open 
field  ;  Stevenston,  turnips  not  yet  tried  ; 
Cluny,  Aberdeen,  turnips  sometimes  in 
drills,  but  broadcast  preferred,  as  giving 
a  larger  crop.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  butcher-meat  was  not  in 
condition  till  August,  and  for  winter 
supplies  a  mart  had  to  be  killed  at  Mar- 
tinmas (hence  the  name),  and  kept  in 
pickle.  Even  in  the  capital  it  was  little 
used.  Sir  David  Kinloch,  in  1732,  sold 
from  his  Lothian  farm  ten  wedders 
fattened  on  his  first  ryegrass,  and  the 
buyer,  an  Edinburgh  butcher,  stipulated 
that  they  should  be  lifted  at  three  sep- 
arate times  to  prevent  a  glut  of  mutton 
in  the  market. 

There  wanted  only  one  other  green 
crop  to  do  for  the  peasant  what  the  tur- 
nip was  doing  for  his  stock,  and  carry 
the  comforts  of  the  summer  through 
the  winter.  This  was  the  potato,  which 
made  even  slower  progress  than  the 
turnip.  The  way  was  said  to  have  been 
barred  by  the  Presbyterian  prejudice 
that  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  Lothians  it  came  in  about 
1740,  the  year  of  dearth,  from  Ireland, 
but  was  confined  to  gardens  till  about 
1754,  when  it  was  planted  in  fields  about 
Aberlady.  By  the  close  of  the  century 
it  was  a  general  article  of  diet.  Bams  ay 
says  that  George  Henderson  went,  about 
1750,  for  a  bag  of  potatoes  to  Kilsyth, 
where  the  Irish  method  of  field  culture 
had  lately  been  tried,  and  introduced 
the  potato  into  Menteith,  where  a  few 
had  been  known,  but  only  in  kail-yards. 
The  old  folks,  however,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new  food.  Old  George 
Bachop,  one  of  the  Ochtertyre  tenants, 


told  by  his  wife  that  she  had  potatoes 
for  supper,  said,  "  Tatties  !  tatties  !  I 
never  supped  on  them  a'  my  days,  and 
winna  the  nicht.  Giethemto  the  herd, 
and  get  me  sowens."  It  is  significant 
that  Burns,  who  sings  the  praises  of 
kail,  and  porridge,  and  haggis,  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  potato. 

The  ploughing  of  the  small  open  fields 
long  advanced  but  little  beyond  prim- 
itive methods.  In  the  north  small 
horses  or  garrons  were  used,  but  in  the 
south  and  in  the  north-eastern  counties 
oxen  took  their  place.  They  remained 
longest  in  use  in  Aberdeenshire,  being 
so  employed  even  yet  in  Deeside.  At 
Alford,  in  1795,  every  farmer  was  ambi- 
tious of  having  as  many  pairs  of  oxen  in 
the  plough  as  he  could.  At  Keith,  about 
the  same  time,  eight  to  ten  oxen  were 
yoked  to  a  clumsy  plough.  Oxen  are  to 
be  found  at  work  near  the  end  of  the 
century  about  Dundee,  St.  Andrews, 
Dumbarton.  In  the  Lothians,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  send  the  work-oxen,  after  the 
bear-seed  was  in,  to  the  Braes  of  Leny 
to  recruit,  at  two  merks  a  head,  and 
twopence  to  the  herd,  and  there  they 
remained  till  the  crop  was  in.  Lord 
Karnes,  a  noted  improver,  was  a  great 
advocate  for  the  use  of  oxen  in  labor, 
but  they  disappeared  with  the  spread  of 
turnpike  roads  and  the  much  longer 
journeys  that  then  became  common. 

The  old  Scottish  plough  was  a  clumsy 
survival  from  Roman  times.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  see  it  drawn  by  four,  five,  or 
six  pairs  of  oxen.  The  twelve-owsen 
plough  was  always  the  mark  of  farming 
on  a  large  scale.  Long  after  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  iplough-graith  was 
made  on  the  farm  —  the  long  winter 
nights  being  spent  in  preparing  it,  for 
no  plough  was  brought  out  till  Candle- 
mas, and  then  to  the  accompaniment  of 
rude  rites  handed  down  from  heathen 
times.  The  timber  forming  the  body  of 
the  plough  was  brought  by  the  High- 
landers to  Doune  Market,  with  the  black 
cattle,  at  Martinmas,  and  sold  for  Is. 
and  Is.  M.  apiece.  It  was  a  Berwick- 
shire man,  James  Small,  who,  from  a 
few  models  that  came  to  his  hand,  about 
1766  improved  on  a  plough  introduced 
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by  an  itinerant  English  maker,  Lam- 
mas, about  sixty  years  before.  His 
work  soon  became  famous,  and  he 
established  a  thriving  village  industry  at 
Edrom.  The  draught  he  made  so  light 
that  two  horses  only  were  required.  In 
a  few  years  the  driver  or  gaudsman  was 
also  dispensed  with.  His  business  had 
been  to  clear  the  coulter  with  a  stout 
stick  or  pettle,  which  he  occasionally 
flung  at  the  leaders. 

I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee 
Wi'  murd'rin'  pettle.1 

The  driver  also  encouraged  the  team  by 
whistling,  regarded  as  a  great  rustic 
accomplishment,  hence  the  Buchan 
proverb  for  much  ado  about  nothing  — 
"  Muckle  fusslin'  and  little  red  land." 
In  the  uplands  a  third  hand  was  em- 
ployed down  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
He  held  the  reins  of  the  team  on  a  short 
stick,  and  walked  backwards,  leading 
them.  The  defence  of  anything  so 
awkward  was  that,  the  ground  being 
full  of  foot-fast  stones,  they  could  be 
better  seen  in  this  way  and  avoided,  so 
as  to  save  the  plough. 

This  picturesque  mode  of  ploughing 
was  practised  by  Burns,  as  shown  in 
"  The  Inventory,"  a  poem  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  economy  of  a  low- 
land farm  :  — 

Imprimis,  then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  hae  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  afore  a  pettle. 
My  han' -afore' s  [near-leader]  a  guid  auld 

has-been, 
An'  wight  an'  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been  ; 
My  han'-ahin's  [near- wheeler]  a  weel-gaun 

filly, 
That  aft  has  borne  me  hame  frae  Killie. 

My  fur-ahin's  [off- wheeler]  a  worthy  beast, 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced. 
The  fourth's  a  Hieland  Donald  hastie. 

The  "  han'-ahin  "  is  the  subject  of  the 
"Farmer's  Address  to  his  Auld  Mare 
Maggie  : "  — 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'  [foot  on  land], 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn. 
"  The  Inventory  "  goes  on  to  say  :  — 
Wheel-carriages  I  hae  but  few  — 

Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new  ; 

1  Burns,  To  a  Mouse. 


An  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken  ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le, 
An'    my    auld    mither    brunt    the    trin'le 

[wheel]. 
For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys, 
Run-deils  for  rantin'  an'  for  noise  ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other  ; 
Wee  Davock  hauds  the  nowte   [cattle]  in 

fother. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  Burns's  state- 
ment in  the  first  line.  Colonel  Fullar- 
ton,  reporting  on  Ayrshire  in  1793,  says 
that  forty  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a 
practicable  road,  and  no  carts  —  produce 
and  manure  being  carried  on  sledges, 
dragged  on  runners,  or  placed  on  tum- 
bler-wheels of  wood,  and  turning  with 
the  axle.  Loads  of  five  hundredweight 
were  thus  drawn,  and  this  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  generally.  Roads 
were  little  better  than  bridle-paths,  and 
for  longish  distances  panniers  or  cur- 
rochs  were  laid  across  the  pony's  back, 
to  which  the  load  was  secured,  as  in 
Iceland  at  the  present  day.  At  Currie, 
in  Mid-Lothian,  hay  was  taken  to  Edin- 
burgh in  this  way  in  loads  of  ten  stones, 
exactly  as  in  Sir  David  Lindsay's  time, 
he  says,  coal  was  conveyed  from  Tra- 
nent. The  body  of  Burns's  father  was 
carried  eight  miles  for  burial  at  Alloway 
Kirk  by  a  pair  of  horses  yoked  tandem- 
wise,  the  coffin  being  slung  between  on 
bearers.  The  usual  work  of  the  farm 
was  done  with  sleds  or  sledges,  still 
common  in  the  Highlands.  They  are 
home-made,  of  the  native  birch  or  hazel, 
without  a  single  nail,  and  admirably 
suited  for  moving  hay,  corn,  or  peats 
over  a  rough  moor  or  hillside,  where 
wheels  would  be  useless.  They  were 
also  placed  on  wheels,  unshod,  made  of 
three  pieces,  and,  as  the  wood  wore 
unequally,  soon  became  out  of  shape, 
hence  they  were  called  tumbler- wheels, 
or,  in  Buchan,  tumlin-trees.  Burns's 
Jenny  Geddes  had  a  stomach,  like  Willie 
Stalker's  mare,  that  would  have  di- 
gested tumbler-wheels. 

The  description  of  Glaud's  onstead  or 
farm-steading  in  "The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd" is  that  of  a  common  type,  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Scotland  during  last 
century  :  — 
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A  snug  thaik-lioose,  before  the  door  a  green; 
Hens  on  the  midden,  ducks  in  dubs  are 

seen. 
On  this  side  stands  a  barn,  on  that  a  byre  ; 
A    peat-stack    joins,    and    forms    a    rural 

square. 
The  hoose  is  Glaud's  — there  you  may  see 

him  lean, 
An'  to  his  divot-seat  invite  his  frien'. 

In  most  cases  the  crofter  was,  like 
William  Burness,  his  own  mason,  and 
built  his  "auld  clay  biggin"  himself, 
with  the  help  of  his  neighbors.  At 
Errol,  in  Gowrie,  1792,  houses  were  of 
clay,  there  being  no  stones,  and  every 
man  built  for  himself.  At  Canonbie, 
1769,  the  owner  prepares  the  materials 

—  clay  mixed  with  straw  —  summons 
his  neighbors  for  a  day's  darg  (work), 
who  come  with  victuals  at  their  own 
cost,  and,  setting  cheerfully  to  work, 
complete  the  house  before  nightfall. 
At  Dornock,  Annan,  in  1792,  all  the 
houses,  but  the  manse  and  two  others, 
in  the  village  were  of  mud  and  thatch. 
Heron  found  in  Perth,  long  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom,  the  houses  in  1792 
still  partly  or  wholly  of  wood.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  there  were 
only  a  few  stone  houses  in  Dundee,  and 
these  near  the  Cross.  At  one  time 
there  was  but  little  masonry,  no  skill  in 
quarrying  and  hewing,  and  no  medium 
between  huts  of  turf  and  loose  stones 
and  the  splendid  castles  still  so  in- 
teresting architecturally.  At  Girvan, 
Heron  tells  us,  the  houses  are  huts  more 
miserable  even  than  those  of  Ballantrae , 
and  so  low  as  to  seem  rather  caves  dug 
in  the  earth  than  houses  built  upon  it. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray  says  (1799)  : 
"As  for  Selkirk,  it  is  truly  deplorable, 

—  the  houses  mostly  old,  falling  to 
pieces,  and  deserted,  dirt  extreme, 
smells  nauseating."  The  minister  of 
Tongland,  in  Kirkcudbright,  draws  a 
gloomy  picture  of  rural  economy  in  his 
parish  —  houses  of  stone  or  turf,  no 
mortar,  crevices  stopped  with  moss  or 
straw,  window  at  each  side  opened  for 
light  as  the  wind  blew,  and  at  other 
times  stuffed  with  straw  or  fern.  The 
houses  of  iVberdeenshire  farmers  were 
commonly  of  sod,  and  consisted  of  a 
fire-house,  where  the  family  and  ser- 


vants sat  and  ate,  and  a  pantry,  with 
sometimes  an  intermediate  space  for 
beds  and  chests.  This  was  a  ha'-house. 
The  cottage  of  a  laborer  was  on  an  in- 
ferior scale.  A  crazy  woman,  listening 
to  a  preacher  in  Portsoy  on  the  text, 
"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions," astonished  everybody  by  ex- 
claiming, "  My  certie,  your  feether's 
hoose,  auld  Baukie's  !     I  kent  him  weel 

—  a  butt  and  a  ben,  and  that  but  ill 
redd  up."  A  minister,  rebuking  a 
laboring  man  for  sleeping  in  church, 
was  told,  "  It's  because  I  canna  sleep 
at  hame  for  the  rattons  and  the  sklat- 
ers." 

The  ordinary  cottage  had  two  apart- 
ments—  a  butt  end  or  kitchen,  and  a 
ben  end  or  spence.  The  passage  inside 
the  door  connecting  them  was  the  trance 
(Lat.  trans,  across).  The  kitchen  was 
the  farmer's  ha',  where,  as  at  Ellisland, 
master  and  servants  took  meals  to- 
gether, and  where  the  "  big  ha'  Bible  " 
was  produced  for  family  worship.  The 
floor  was  the  uneven  earthen  solum, 
and  the  roof  showed  its  open  joints,  the 
bauks  or  cabers,  where  hung  the  winter 
store  of  kitchen  —  thatis,braxy  mutton 

—  with  strings  of  onions. 

He  ended,  and  the  kebars  sheuk 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar  ; 
While  frichted  rattons  backward  leuk, 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore.1 

Here,  too,  roosted  among  the  peat- 
smoke,  that  followed  its  own  course 
from  the  great  open  hearth,  the  reek- 
hens,  that  paid  the  tacksman's  kain- 
rent.  They  entered  by  a  hole  in  the 
thatch  over  the  doorway.  In  the  gable, 
and  near  the  floor,  was  the  dog-hole,  by 
which  the  collie  got  out  and  in  at  will. 
A  wooden  bar-lock  secured  the  door, 
and  when  a  neighbor  called  he  "  tirled 
lichtly  at  the  pin."  The  furniture  was 
on  a  scanty  scale.  On  either  side  the 
fireplace  was  a  small  box  or  bole,  the  one 
the  saut-backet,  and  the  other  for  odds 
and  ends.  Near  by  stood  the  lit-pot, 
filled  with  dye-stuff,  and  once  in  every 
house.  The  large  oaken  settle  was  the 
guidman's  seat,  and  in  the  corner  be- 
hind him  stood  the   chicken-cavie    or 

1  The  Jolly  Beggars. 
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hen-coop.  On  the  wall  hung  the  haik, 
an  open  rack  for  homely  delft-ware, 
green-horn  spoons,  and  a  variety  of 
vessels  —  cogs,  bickers,  quaichs,  lugget 
caups,  cooties,  luggies,  laggens  —  and 
beneath  it  the  deas  or  dais,  a  closed 
cupboard.  A  box-bed  filled  up  other 
parts  of  the  wall.  The  spence  was  the 
state-room,  where  slept  the  master  and 
his  wife,  but  almost  as  modestly  fur- 
nished. 

We  have  pictures,  both  pen  and  pen- 
cil, of  the  cottage  interiors  of  the  time. 
Here  is  Symon's  in  "  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd:"— 

A  clear  peat-ingle 

Glances  amidst  the  floor  ; 
The  green-horn  spoons,  beech  luggies  min- 
gle 

On  shelfs  foregainst  the  door. 

Mossgiel  was  for  the  time  quite  a  supe- 
rior farmhouse,  having  been  built  as  a 
retreat  for  Burns's  friend,  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton, the  Mauchline  writer.  The  farm 
was  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  acres, 
and  the  rent  £90.  The  buildings  stood 
high,  and  formed  a  square,  with  the 
manure-heap  in  the  centre.  The  roof 
was  not  thatched,  and  in  the  garret, 
reached  by  a  trap  or  ladder  from  the 
trance,  slept  in  the  same  bed  the  poet 
and  his  man,  John  Blane.  The  timbers 
were  coom-ceiled  —  that  is,  went  down 
open  to  the  crap-wa'  or.  angle  at  the 
eaves.  On  the  floor,  opposite  the  small 
bole  or  window,  stood  that  unique  deal 
table  whose  drawer  held  those  immortal 
poetic  treasures  which  the  poet's  sister 
used  to  steal  up  to  read.  The  spence 
or  parlor  is  equally  classic  ground,  for 
it  was  the  scene  of  "The  Vision." 
Wearied  with  the  day's  threshing,  the 
poet  says :  — 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  richt  pensively, 
I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 

I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek, 

That  filled,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek, 

The  auld  clay  biggin'  ; 
And  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin'. 

After  the  Forty-five,  it  is  said,  dress 
became  less  picturesque.  The  repres- 
sive legislation  of  the  time  is  thought  to 


have  affected  the  ancient  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  dyeing  in  varied  colors.  Dress 
assumed  the  sombre  hues  of  dufiie-grey, 
brown,  and  blue.  These  dull  hues  were, 
in  point  of  fact,  however,  due  to  the 
wretchedly  dirty  streets  of  the  large 
towns  and  the  miry  roads.  Arthur 
Young  notes  the  same  thing  as  preva- 
lent in  Paris  in  Revolution  times,  and 
connects  it  with  the  hard  riding  and 
driving  of  the  time.  The  gay  dresses 
of  an  earlier  age  were  adapted  to  chairs 
and  State  barges.  The  changes  in 
progress  toward  the  end  of  the  century 
were  the  disuse  of  the  blue  bonnet,  and, 
at  a  much  later  period,  knee-breeches. 
In  France,  the  latter  was  so  much  a 
mark  of  gentility,  and  the  long  trousers 
that  of  the  non  -  privileged  laboring 
class,  that  at  the  Revolution  the  Jaco- 
bins called  themselves  Sans  culottes  — 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  discarded  the 
aristocratic  leg-gear  for  the  workman's. 
The  most  marked  change  was  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  blue  bonnet.  At 
Laurencekirk,  about  1770,  a  hatter  ap- 
peared from  Edinburgh  on  a  Saturday  ; 
seeing  in  church  on  the  Sunday  but 
three  hats  besides  his  own,  he  made  off 
on  the  Monday.  There  is  now  (1792), 
says  the  minister,  hardly  a  single  bon- 
net. At  Symington  in  Ayr,  about  the 
latter  date,  the  minister  tells  us,  young 
women  blush  to  be  seen  in  the  blue 
cloaks,  red  plaids,  and  plain  caps  that 
were  common  twenty  years  ago.  Even 
the  scarlet  mantle,  the  mark  of  the 
farmer's  daughter,  is  despised.  The 
bonnet-makers  of  Kilmarnock  have  no 
trade  now,  and  the  young  women  are 
not  to  be  seen  at  church  and  fair  in  a 
coat  of  their  mother's  spinning.  Ram- 
say observes  that  throughout  Menteith 
the  rigid  thrift  that  was  a  necessity  of 
the  time  prevailed  in  the  article  of  dress. 
The  clothes  of  the  family  and  servants 
were  spun  and  dyed  at  home.  Solid 
farmers  had  nothing  better  than  a  coat 
of  grey  or  black  helt  —  that  is,  of  black 
or  white  wool  in  its  natural  state,  and 
spun  by  their  wives.  As  this  would  not 
keep  out  the  rain,  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
lifetime  they  bought  a  great-coat  of 
English  cloth.  Both  sexes  had  shirts 
oiplaiden,  a  coarse  woollen,  or  ham,  a 
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kind  of  coarse  linen,  but  on  holidays 
these  had  necks  and  sleeves  of  finer 
stuff.  The  English  traveller,  Lettice, 
in  Ecclefechan  at  fair -time,  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  village  just  as 
it  must  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  youth- 
ful Carlyle.  The  Scots  bonnet  and 
plaid  surtout  were  worn  by  the  men  ; 
the  short  jacket  and  petticoat  of  two 
colors,  with  a  square  checkered  wrapper 
or  cloak,  were  worn  by  the  women. 
The  men's  plaid  was  a  thick  stuff  of 
small  checkered  blue  or  green  on  a 
white  ground,  and,  unless  in  bad 
weather,  it  was  drawn  up  round  the 
body,  or  hung  negligently  over  the  left 
shoulder  with  no  ungraceful  air.  The 
nice  conduct  of  the  plaid  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  outlet  for  male  vanity.  Mrs. 
Scott  of  Wauchope,  addressing  Burns, 
says  :  — 

Oh,  gif  I  kenned  but  whaur  ye  baide, 

I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid  ; 

'Twad  haud  your  shouthers  warm  and  braw, 

And  douce  at  kirk  or  market  shaw  ; 

Fra  south  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 

A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'e  the  maud. 

Burns's  own  dress,  as  described  by 
William  Clark,  his  man  at  Ellisland, 
was  characteristic  of  the  time.  In  cold 
weather  he  wore  a  black-and-white 
checked  plaid  round  the  shoulders. 
At  home  he  usually  wore  a  broad  blue 
bonnet,  blue  or  drab  long-tailed  coat, 
corduroy  breeches,  dark-blue  stockings, 
and  cootikens  or  gaiters.  There  was 
little  extravagance  in  foot-gear.  It  had 
been  universal  to  make  the  ordinary 
shoes  at  home.  These  were  the  revlins, 
still  seen  in  Shetland,  and  so  innocent 
of  shape  that  they  suited  either  foot. 
Even  Harry  Cockburn's  shoes  were  no 
better  in  this  matter  of  fit,  each  requir- 
ing daily  reversing  to  equalize  wear. 
In  the  Highlands  there  was  not  a  lad  of 
fifteen  but  could  make  his  own  brogues. 
The  laboring  class  generally  dispensed 
all  over  with  stockings  and  shoes, 
which,  Lettice  says,  caused  very  ill- 
judged  contempt  on  the  part  of  English 
visitors.  The  Englishman  associates 
bare  feet  with  the  extreme  of  destitu- 
tion. In  Hoddam,  Carlyle' s  parish, 
clogs  were  much  worn   in  winter,  and 


three  doggers  figure  among  the  village 
artists,  as  workmen  are  called  in  the 
"Statistical  Account." 

Burns  was  greatly  pleased  with  any 
little  novelty  of  female  dress.  Jean 
Armour  was  one  of  the  first  in  Dumfries 
to  appear  in  a  gingham  dress,  then 
costly.  Beauty  of  face  was  indeed  not 
so  attractive  to  him  as  a  general  air  of 
health  and  vivacity,  coupled  with  that 
neatness  of  coiffure  which  still  lives  in 
the  peculiarly  appreciative  epithet  snod. 
A  maiden  found  that,  next  to  her  eyes, 
the  best  dart  in  her  quiver  was  her 
cockernony,  or  gathering  up  of  the  hair 
when  snooded  with  a  band  or  fillet,  as 
among  the  Greeks.  He  thought  David 
Allan  the  only  artist  that  succeeded  in 
genuine  pastoral  costume.  "  Indepen- 
dently of  their  Hogarthian  humor,  his 
etchings  exhibit  the  character  and  cos- 
tume of  the  Scottish  peasantry  with 
inimitable  felicity."  He  renders  faith- 
fully such  an  admirable  sketch  as 
this  :  — 

He  kaims  his  hair,  indeed,  an'  gaes  richt 

snug, 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensylie  he  wears  a  thocht  ajee, 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath  his 

knee  ; 
He  faulds  his   o'erlay  doon  his  breast  wi' 

care, 
An'  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair.1 

The  dress  of  last  century  survived  to 
within  living  memory.  Dr.  Gregor,  the 
venerable  minister  of  Pitsligo,  has  thus 
described  to  me  his  mother's  prepara- 
tions for  church  :  "  On  her  head  she 
placed  a  skull-cap  to  keep  the  hair  up, 
and  over  that  a  fine  linen  cap,  lying 
quite  flat,  followed  by  a  broad  ribbon 
going  round  the  head,  and  fastened 
behind.  Over  all  came  a  band  of  thin 
cambric,  drawn  into  a  ruching  on  the 
top,  and  having  a  broad,  flat  border, 
showing  the  hair  on  the  edge.  Her 
outer  dress  was  a  red  cloak  with  a  hood, 
and  made  of  fine  wool.  Her  ordinary 
errand-going  cloak  was  a  duffle  or  bluish- 
grey.  My  father  at  kirk  and  fair  wore 
a  long  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  of 
bluish  cloth,  and,  for  a  working  dress, 

1  The  Gentle  Shepherd. 
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home-made  clothes,  with  a  smaller  coat 
of  home-spun  wool.  On  all  occasions 
he  wore  knee-breeches." 

The  improvements  in  agriculture,  the 
rise  of  the  Lanarkshire  cotton  trade, 
and  the  application  of  coal  to  iron- 
smelting,  produced  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  domestic  economy  of  Scotland 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  change  showed  itself  markedly  in 
the  increased  use  of  butcher  meat, 
wheaten  bread,  tea,  and  whiskey.  An 
old  farmer  told  Ramsay  that  his  father 
was,  in  his  remembrance,  the  only 
tenant  in  Ochtertyre  (near  Stirling) 
that  had  a  winter  mart.  The  others 
generally  used  a  few  old  ewes  that 
would  not  sell  or  were  likely  to  die. 
Braxy,  the  name  given  to  such  mut- 
ton, is  still  the  general  term  for  meat 
in  Buchan.  About  1760  not  more  than 
fifty  beasts  were  killed  in  a  year  in 
Ayr,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
One  Edinburgh  lady  had  still  her  mart 
in  Cockburn's  youth,  her  custom  being 
to  begin  at  the  head  and  finish  with  the 
tail.  Inviting  a  friend  to  dine  with  her, 
she  advised  him  to  come  in  soon,  as 
she  was  "  unco  near  the  tail  noo."  At 
Bonhill  meat  was  only  beginning  to  be 
used  in  1792  ;  at  Largo  laborers  had  no 
meat  except  at  a  birth  or  a  marriage. 
All  over,  it  may  be  said  that  at  the 
close  of  the  century  the  rural  popula- 
tion rarely  had  flesh  in  the  pot.  As 
fresh  meat,  visitors  were  treated  to 
fowls  so  lean  that  southern  strangers 
thought  of  carving  them  by  using  the 
breast-bone  of  the  one  to  cut  up  the 
other.  Pork  was  looked  upon  all  over 
with  the  greatest  aversion.  In  these 
days  travellers  noticed  the  absence  of 
the  cotter's  pig,  but  admit  that  there 
was  little  for  it  to  live  on  in  the  meagre 
establishments  of  the  time.  The  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  potato  did  more  than 
anything  else  for  the  cotter's  pig.  At 
Aberdeen,  and,  again,  in  Galloway  and 
Dumfries,  there  was  a  great  trade  in 
pork  for  the  navy  ;  but  the  staple  graz- 
ing-stock  was  black  cattle,  which  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  almost  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  sheep.  Anciently  there 
had  been  two  distinct  varieties  of  sheep 
—  in    the   north  a  small,  long-legged, 


white  variety  with  fine  wool,  and  in  the 
moors  of  Lanark,  Teviotdale,  and  Gal- 
loway, the  black-faced  kind.  The  mut- 
ton of  the  latter  was  much  superior,  but 
the  wool  scanty  and  coarse.  The  flocks 
were  very  small,  each  croft  carrying  a 
few,  so  tender  that  they  had  to  be  housed 
at  night  most  of  the  year.  The  heights 
were  grazed  by  goats,  and  not  till  late 
in  the  century  was  sheep-farming  intro- 
duced on  any  great  scale.  An  Ayrshire 
man  introduced  sheep-farming  into  the 
Highlands  near  Luss,  and  it  spread  so 
fast  as  to  largely  depopulate  the  upland 
districts  by  evictions.  At  the  same 
time  sheep  rapidly  disappeared  in  low- 
land arable  districts. 

Fishing  was  but  little  indulged  in, 
and  then  only  in  connection  with 
crofter-farming.  Country  people  would 
not  taste  eels  or  pike  ;  trout  and  salmon 
were  much  esteemed  ;  of  sea-fish,  only 
the  herring  was  much  sought  after,  and 
then  merely  when  shoals  came  inshore. 
All  the  while  the  Dutch  busses  were 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  on  our  coasts,  a 
state  of  matters  lamented  by  Thomson 
in  the  "  Seasons."  On  the  east  coast 
there  was  a  great  trade  with  London  in 
lobsters  and  salmon  —  kippered,  boiled, 
or  preserved  in  ice. 

The  staple  dinner  dish  was  kail. 
Round  every  cottage  was  the  kail-yard, 
fenced  by  a  low  turf  wall  and  sheltered 
by  an  elder  hedge.  Little  else  but  kail 
or  open  cabbage  was  grown  in  it ;  lat- 
terly sjich  additions  were  made  as 
gooseberry -bushes,  thyme,  southern- 
wood, balm,  mint,  and  camomile. 
Water-kail  or  barefoot  broth  —  that  is, 
without  meat  —  was  a  Teutonic  dish, 
for  the  Highlanders  of  old  abominated 
the  plant  as  fit  only  for  goats.  In  de- 
fault of  kitchen  or  meat  were  used  but- 
ter, cheese,  herring,  or  raw  onions  from 
Flanders.  This  dish  was  sometimes 
made  of  greens  and  grolls  —  oats 
stripped  of  the  husks  in  the  mill  —  for 
pot-barley  was  difficult  to  procure.  In 
every  cottage  there  used  to  be  the 
knockin'-stane —  a  deep,  cuplike  block, 
in  which  the  barley  was  allowed  to  lie 
in  water,  and  then  beaten  with  a  small 
mallet  till  it  was  unhusked.  We  owe 
the  pot-barley  mill  to  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
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toun,  who  had  lived  in  Holland  and  had 
seen  it  in  use.  He  went  back  to  Hol- 
land, taking  with  him  a  millwright, 
James  Meikle.  Meikle  built  the  first 
mill  at  Saltoun,  near  Haddington,  and 
for  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  For  forty 
years  it  was  the  only  pot-barley  mill  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  America.  Va- 
rious were  the  dishes  made  with  kail, 
for  it  was  the  mainstay  both  of  dinner 
and  supper.  Burns  praises  its  virtues 
in  his  "  Epistle  to  M'Adam  :  "  — 

And  when  those  legs  to  guid  warm  kail 

Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me, 
A  lee  dyke^side,  a  sybow  [onion]  tail, 

And  barley-scone,  shall  cheer  me. 

Wh eaten  bread  drove  out  the  only 
other  staple  food,  oatmeal  cakes,  just  as 
the  latter  had  superseded  the  still  older 
barley,  bear,  and  pease.  In  Menteith, 
tenants  sat  at  table  with  their  servants, 
and  oatmeal  porridge  was  thought  a 
luxury  among  them,  bear-meal  being 
used.  Wheat  loaves,  says  Ramsay,  are 
now  commoner  than  oatcakes  formerly. 
In  every  house  was  an  iron  girdle  for 
baking  cakes  —  Culross  having  long  a 
monopoly  of  their  manufacture.  The 
"  Jolly  Beggars  "  were  so  merry  that 

Wi'  jumpin'  and  thumpin' 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 

The  professional  baker  is  modern.  At 
Govan,  in  1794,  there  was  no  baker, 
butcher,  or  public  market  of  any  kind. 
Loaf -bread  was  supplied  from  Glasgow, 
the  trouble  of  fetching  it  being  taken 
out  of  the  size  of  the  loaf.  About  1770 
only  two  wheaten  loaves  came  from 
Perth  to  two  Auchterarder  families 
weekly  ;  a  baker  now,  1794,  sells  £200 
worth  in  the  year. 

The  staple  breakfast  dish  was  por- 
ridge and  milk,  and  for  supper  sowens, 
as  in  Burns's  Hallowe'en  supper  — 

Till  buttered  sowens,  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 
Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin'. 

To  make  sowens,  the  rough  husk  of  the 
grain  is  taken,  with  some  meal  attached, 
and  mixed  with  good  meal.  The  mix- 
ture, called  sids,  is  put  in  cold  water  to 
steep,  and  then  into  a  big  dish,  with  a 
perforated  bottom  to  strain  over  another 
dish.     This  upper  sieve  or  strainer  is 


the  seisons  —  that  is,  what  sies  or  strains 
the  sowens,  hence  the  name.  The  sids 
are  squeezed  in  the  hand  to  wash  the 
meal  out  and  get  the  good  in  the  liquor  ; 
the  gluten  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish.  Sowens  are  either  drinking  or 
boiling  ;  the  former,  when  newly  made, 
is  like  thin  pea-soup,  and  is  put  on  the 
fire  at  once,  but  never  allowed  to  boil. 
When  it  rises  and  is  thickened,  it  is 
taken  off  and  poured  out.  In  olden 
times  it  was  then  drunk  off,  but,  in 
later,  sweetened  with  treacle  first. 
Boiling  sowens  lay  in  the  sowen  bowie 
or  barrel  till  it  fermented  and  soured  ; 
then  it  was  boiled  to  a  thin  porridge, 
and  taken  with  milk.  The  glutinous 
lumps  in  it  made  it  troublesome  to  sup. 
A  minister  heard  his  man  in  the  garden 
helping  himself  to  his  tical-hours  meal 
of  sowens,  and  using  very  strong  lan- 
guage,—  a  rare  occurrence  with  John, 
and  under  the  circumstances  shocking, 
for  the  sermon  was  on  the  anvil.  The 
minister  looked  out,  horrified,  and  re- 
buked John,  who  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  hard  to  catch  the 
sowens.  The  simple  diet  of  those  days 
may  be  judged  from  the  dietary  of  the 
boys  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen. 
Bread  and  milk,  oat  and  barley  meal, 
and  vegetables,  formed  the  chief  part 
of  every  day's  fare.  Animal  food  was 
seldom  seen. 

The  position  of  the  rural  population 
was,  if  a  healthy  and  moderately  con- 
tented, certainly  not  a  bright  one. 
Burns  speaks  of  the  ceaseless  toil  of 
galley-slaves  that  was  the  lot  of  his 
father,  his  brother  Gilbert,  and  him- 
self. There  was  little  hired  labor  out- 
side each  family,  and  not  much  demand 
for  tradesmen.  A  considerable  kirk- 
town  might  boast  a  smith,  a  millwright, 
a  weaver,  and  a  tailor.  Time  spared 
from  field-work  in  summer  was  spent 
in  long  and  arduous  journeys  to  the 
peat-moss  to  secure  winter  fuel.  There 
was  little  facility  for  conveying  coal  far 
from  the  open  sheuchs  on  the  hillside, 
as  the  poor  pits  of  those  days  were 
called.  Deep  workings  were  impossi- 
ble at  a  time  when  the  coals  had  to  be 
carried  on  women's  backs  up  a  ladder 
fixed  to  the  sid%of  the  shaft. 
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The  withered  eld  that  up  the  winding  shaft 

With  trembling  steps  ascends  her  pitchy- 
way  ; 

Her  wrinkled  cheeks  with  streaks  of  coom 
besmeared, 

And  heavy  burden  on  her  feeble  back.1 

The   government,    too,    was    inhuman 
enough  to  tax  sea-borne  coal.    The  long 
winter  nights  were  spent  in  making  and 
mending  plough-graith,  harness,  flails, 
etc.,  as  well  as  in  knitting,  at  which  the 
men  were  adepts.     The  women's  work 
was  never  done.     In  summer  the  ewes 
were  milked  in  buchts  or  folds  for  some 
weeks  after  the  lambs  left  them.    Dairy- 
ing  otherwise  was   but  little  practised 
on  any  but  the  most  limited  scale  and 
slovenly  fashion.       In    backward    dis- 
tricts the  gudewife  even  put  a  frog  for 
luck  into  the  ream-bowie  (cream -tub). 
Then  the  meal  had  often  to  be  made  by 
the  quern.     Spinning  took  up  most  of 
the  spare  time,  and  served  not  only  to 
clothe  the  family  but  to  earn  some  need- 
ful ready  money.     The   primitive  rock 
and  reel,  or  distaff  and  spindle,  has  not 
yet  become  obsolete  in  the  outer  isles, 
but  a  wheel  was  then  in  most  houses. 
A  great  step  in  advance  was  the  in- 
troduction   of   the  two-handed  wheel, 
learned  from  the  Dutch.     At   Leslie, 
before  1770,  it  was  unknown,  but  be- 
came general  over  the  Lowlands  soon 
after.     Knitting  and  spinning  attained 
the  greatest  advance  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  these    industries    were    eagerly- 
engaged  in  by  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    Middlemen  gave  out  yarn,  and 
collected  enormous  quantities  of  stock- 
ings for  export.     A  dearth  at  home  or  a 
war  on  the  Continent  greatly  helped  the 
trade. 

Spinning  was  the  great  bond  of  social 
union  in  the  hamlet,  for  at  nightfall 
neighbor  girls  would  drop  in,  each  with 
her  wheel,  and  pass  the  time  in  tale 
and  talk.  The  tailor,  if  on  his  rounds, 
was  a  welcome  gossip  ;  and  even  the 
poor  vagrant  was  not  refused  a  corner, 
his  supper,  and  a  bed  of  pease-straw  in 
the  byre.  Later  on  the  lads  dropped 
in,  sat  or  leaned  on  the  deas,  and  joked 
and  looked  their  loves  in  lumpish  fash- 

x  George  "Wallace. 


ion.  An  escort  home  over  the  moor, 
and  the  privilege  of  carrying  Jenny's 
wheel,  were  ample  reward.  This  was 
called  a  rockin\  as  in  the  "  Epistle  to 
Lapraik"  — 

On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin'. 

At  Mossgiel  such  social  meetings  were 
frequent.  The  old  rock  or  distaff  was 
portable,  hence  the  phrase  "  going 
a-rockin',"  and  when  the  wheel  took 
the  place  of  the  rock  the  expression 
was  still  used  for  such  meetings.  The 
courting  customs  were  closely  bound  up 
therewith,  and  to  this  we  owe  "  My 
Nannie  O,"  "Mary  Morison,"  "  Kigs 
o'  Barley,"  etc. 

Flax  was  grown  on  every  farm,  and 
the  cotter  servants  were  also  entitled  to 
so  much  lint-seed  to  sow  for  them- 
selves. The  lint  coble  or  pond  for 
steeping  the  flax  was  also  a  necessary 
adjunct.  The  lint,  thus  grown  and  pre- 
pared, was  made  into  yarn  by  the  fam- 
ily, the  girls  being  early  taught  to  spin. 
In  using  the  single  wheel,  the  lint  was 
pulled  from  the  rock,  and  moistened 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
This  constant  use  of  saliva  was  blamed 
as  a  cause  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
consumption.  Coarse  linen  was  woven 
by  the  village  weaver  into  ham  for 
shirts  and  bed-coverlets.  The  latter 
was  cannis  or  canvas  (Lat.  canabis, 
hemp).  A  similar  sheet  was  laid  down 
to  receive  the  grain  when  it  was  being 


threshed,  hence  the   Buchan  proverb, 
u  We  can  thresh  i'  oor  ain  cannis." 

We  fail  to  realize  the  boon  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  invention  of  lucifer- 
matches,  not  perfected  till  the  present 
generation.  The  old  strike-a-light,  still 
manufactured  at  Brandon,  in  Suffolk, 
required  a  flint,  a  steel,  and  a  tinder- 
box.  In  Buchan  the  steel  was  called 
the  Jieurish  ovfleerish.  Many  still  living 
have  seen  the  flint,  steel,  and  awm 
(alum)  paper  used  by  the  stane-knapper 
at  the  roadside  to  get  a  light  for  his 
pipe.  For  domestic  purposes  the  tinder 
was  kept  in  the  tinder-box,  which  was 
in  two  parts  —  a  box  to  hold  the  tinder 
and  a  lid  to  extinguish  it,  the  latter 
sometimes  arranged  to  serve  as  a  can- 
dlestick.    An  improvement  on  the  awm- 
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paper  was  the  spunk,  or  brimstone 
match,  tipped  with  sulphur,  and  used  to 
get  a  flame  from  the  tinder.  This  was 
universal  from  1800  to  1850.  In  the 
olden  days  candles  were  taxed  articles, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Burns  as  an  ex- 
cise officer,  to  see  that  the  tax  was  not 
evaded.  He  generally  looked  the  other 
way,  however,  as  when,  passing  through 
the  kitchen  one  night  at  William  Lori- 
mer's,  of  Kennishall,  where  the  gude- 
wife  was  busy  making  candles,  he 
merely  remarked,  "  Faith,  madam,  ye're 
thrang  the  nicht,"  and  passed  into  the 
parlor.  There  were  two  substitutes  for 
candles.  The  one  was  the  ancient  oil- 
lamp,  the  croosie  (Fr.  creuset),  a  trian- 
gular metal  saucer  with  an  upright  hook 
at  the  base  to  be  hung  up  by.  There 
was  an  inner  saucer,  movable,  to  grad- 
uate the  use  of  the  oil.  At  the  apex  of 
the  angle  was  the  flame,  coming  from  a 
wick  made  of  the  pith  of  rushes,  which 
must  be  cut  at  full  moon,  as  the  flame 
was  thought  to  wax  and  wane  with  the 
moon  if  cut  at. any  other  time.  The 
other  substitute  for  the  candle  was  the 
bog-can' le.  It  was  made  by  splitting 
up  the  resinous  logs  of  the  primeval 
firs  that  are  found  embedded  in  the 
bogs.  They  were  left  to  dry  at  the 
fireside,  over  the  cruck  or  chain  that 
held  up  the  pot  over  the  fire.  The 
candlestick,  called  the  peer-man,  was  a 
stone  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  into 
which  was  fixed  a  pillar  of  wood  about 
four  feet  high,  and  tipped  with  a  cleft 
piece  of  iron,  into  which  the  candle 
fitted.  The  nose  of  the  candle  was  al- 
ways turned  to  the  door. 

The  appearance  of  the  country-folks 
reflected  that  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  country.  Topham  says,  "One 
must  be  struck  in  every  part  of  the 
country  with  the  extreme  ugliness  of 
the  lower  orders."  Such  pictorial  rep- 
resentations as  we  have  remind  us  of 
the  Dutch  pictures  of  peasant  life. 
This  state  of  matters  was  ascribed  to  the 
climate,  and  certainly  agricultural  im- 
provements have  worked  vast  changes. 
"We  hear  constantly  of  ague,  asthma, 
consumption,  and  rheumatism  or  pains, 
for  which  low,  damp  houses,  poor  diet, 
working  in  peat-mosses,  and  the  like, 


were  to  blame.  Sowing,  draining, 
planting,  road-making,  and  increased 
industry  have  removed  their  efficient 
causes.  Topham  finds  what  he  saw  in- 
consistent with  Rousseau's  sentimental 
theories  and  the  fancied  charms  of  life 
according  to  nature.  "  Here,"  he  says, 
"temperance  and  labor  are  in  the  ex- 
treme, yet,  instead  of  ruddy  cheeks, 
sprightly  faces,  and  graceful  figures,  we 
find  haggard  looks,  meagre  complex- 
ions, and  bodies  weakened  by  fatigue 
and  worn  down  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season."  Here  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  laboring  poor  from  "The  Twa 
Dogs:"  — 

A  cotter  howkin'  in  a  sheuch, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke, 
Barm'  a  quarry,  and  siclike  ; 
Himsel',  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  nocht  but  his  han'  darg  to  keep 
Them  richt  and  ticht  in  thack  and  raip. 

Burns  says  of  his  father  that,  worn  out 
by  early  hardship,  he  was  unfit  for 
labor.  "  The  cheerless  gloom  of  a  her- 
mit, with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley- 
slave,  brought  me  to  my  sixteenth 
year,"  by  which  time  he  was  doing  the 
work  of  a  grown  man.  Every  one  was 
seized  with  a  craving  for  a  bit  of  land, 
yet  few  had  sufficient  capital  to  make  it 
do  more  than  yield  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  this  with  the  utmost  thrift,  and  the 
labor  of  the  entire  family.  Classes  were 
not  far  apart,  for  all  had  reached  a  simi- 
lar low  level  of  comfort.  For  wage- 
earners,  in  the  absence  of  manufactures 
and  good  markets,  the  conditions  were 
little  better.  Till  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  says  Ramsay,  the  ordinary  farm- 
staff  was  a  big  man,  a  little,  and  a 
pleghan  or  lad  to  plough  or  thatch  at 
odd  times,  with  a  boy  to  herd  in  the 
season,  and  a  couple  of  maids.  Even 
after  1760  wages  were  not  above  £3, 
and  for  women  20s.  a  year,  with  per- 
quisites, in  both  cases,  of  food  and 
clothing.  A  maid  got  a  serge  or  drug- 
get gown,  two  harn  shifts,  two  pairs 
shoes,  two  pairs  stockings,  and  an 
apron.  There  were  few  day-laborers, 
and  their  general  wage  was  6c?.  a  day, 
with  food.  In  Lauder,  during  the  last 
decade,  the  poor  brought  up  a  family  on 
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SX2  a  year.  At  Ayr,  a  laborer,  with 
wife  and  five  children,  lived  on  6s.  to 
7s.  a  week.  At  Bathgate,  families  were 
reared  on  5s.  a  week,  with  2s.  earned  by 
the  wife.  The  artisan  was  little  better 
off,  the  day's  wage  of  a  wright,  mason, 
or  tailor  ranging  from  6d.  to  Is.,  with 
food. 

In  spite  of  such  a  low  scale  of  com- 
fort, health  was  fairly  well  maintained, 
and  there  were  many  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary longevity.  Go  van,  in  1795,  was 
a  village  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  families  ;  and  though  water  was 
allowed  to  stagnate  on  each  side  of  the 
highroad  that  served  as  the  only  street, 
the  people  were  healthy  and  lived  long. 
At  Forgan,  in  Fife,  there  lived  a  man 
over  ninety  on  St.  Fort,  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Lindsay.  The  colonel  asked 
him  one  day  how  many  lairds  of  St. 
Fort  he  had  seen,  when  he  replied, 
"  Six  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  seventh." 
"  What !  do  you  wish  a  change  of 
lairds  ? "  "  Oh,  no,  but  I  suppose 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  com- 
ing home  of  a  young  laird  ! "  The 
colonel  had  lately  married.  At  Mont- 
quhitter,  Aberdeen,  a  neighbor  condoled 
with  Mary  Crookshank,  ninety-nine,  on 
the  loss  of  a  daughter,  and  observed 
that  she  herself  would  soon  follow. 
"  Ay,  fat  fey  [doomed  to  die]  token  do 
'ee  see  aboot  me?  " 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  but  little,  many 
parishes  going  back  rather.  Before  the 
union  of  the  crowns  the  population  of 
Scotland  was  only  half  a  million.  By 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this 
had  only  reached  a  million  and  a  half. 
Edinburgh  topped  all  the  towns  with 
seventy  thousand  ;  then  followed  Glas- 
gow, sixty-one  thousand ;  Dundee, 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred. 
These  were  all  that  were  over  twenty 
thousand.  More  than  half  the  popula- 
tion lived  in  hamlets  of  fewer  than 
three  hundred  souls.  Yet  there  was  a 
general  complaint,  familiar  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  the  villages  and  country 
districts  were  being  depopulated  through 
the  increasing  size  of  farms  and  the 
growth  of  factories. 

Although  wages  were  very  low,  the 
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general  possession  of  a  bit  of  land,  and 
the  comparative  independence  of  skilled 
labor  for  domestic  wants,  enabled  most 
families  to  live  on  a  moderate  outlay. 
Prices  of  food  were  low  from  our  point 
of  view,  though  the  difference  in  the 
spending  power  of  money  must  be  re- 
membered. The  following  scale  pre- 
vailed at  Aberdeen,  and  fairly  represents 
an  average  over  the  country  :  Beef,  2d. 
to  5d.  a  pound  (22  ounces)  ;  butter,  Qd. 
to  8d.  (twenty -eight  ounces)  ;  hen,  Qd. 
to  lOd.  ;  duck,  do.  ;  goose,  2s.  3d.  At 
Inverness  beef  sold  at  2d.  to  4cd.  ;  veal, 
3d.  to  5d.  ;  pork  or  mutton,  2d.  to  3d.  ; 
chickens,  2d.  to  4ci  a  pair  ;  ducks,  Is.  a 
pair  ;  eggs,  seven  a  penny  ;  salmon, 
Id.  to  l\d.  a  pound.  But  Inverness  at 
that  time  represented  the  low-water 
mark  in  urban  communities. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  people 
and  the  clergy  that  there  was  little  pau- 
perism and  less  crime.  In  Wigtown, 
and  near  Highland  districts,  mendicancy 
was  at  its  worst.  "  There  were  con- 
stant supplies  from  Ireland  of  poor 
emaciated  creatures,  whose  very  aspect 
excites  compassion.  Every  week  fresh 
cargoes  reach  Portpatrick."  Highland 
notions  fostered  begging,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered unchristian  to  refuse  help  to 
God's  poor.  Elsewhere  the  clergy 
looked  with  disfavor  on  the  threatened 
introduction  of  a  poor  law,  and  may 
likely  depreciate  the  prevailing  distress. 
Their  poor  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  church-door  collections,  with  results 
sometimes  disappointing.  At  Nigg,  in 
Kincardine,  five  per  cent,  was  lost  in 
bad  copper.  It  was  thought  disgraceful 
that  relief  should  thus  fall  virtually  on 
tenants  and  craftsmen,  as  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Rev.  W.  Auld  (Burns's 
Daddy  Auld)  at  Mauchline,  for  the 
non-resident  heritors  (a  very  numerous 
body)  escaped  altogether.  "It  is  the 
poor  in  Scotland  that  maintain  the 
poor."  Dissenters  also  gave  nothing 
either  to  the  parish  or  to  their  own  poor, 
all  going  to  support  their  own  separatist 
services.  The  sturdy  independence  of 
many  is  praised  by  the  clergy.  At  Ay- 
ton  the  indigent  were  unwilling  to  be 
put  upon  the  roll,  though  in  real  dis- 
tress ;  and  at  Sorbie,  in  Wigtown,  it  was 
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considered  disgraceful  to  receive  charity 
from  the  parish  funds.  Some  attempts 
were  made  to  found  benefit  societies, 
such  as  at  Mauchline,  where  a  friendly 
society  had  been  set  up  in  1780,  which, 
for  a  guinea  on  entry,  gave  2s.  a  week 
to  the  disabled,  and  3s.  to  the  bed- 
ridden. 

In  those  days  of  defective  police,  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  law-abiding  were 
in  the  vast  majority.  There  were  some 
exceptions.  Eaglesham  was  overrun 
with  gipsies,  tinkers,  and  randy  beggars, 
and  there  was  no  magistrate  within  four 
miles.  The  tinkers  and  homers  of  the 
uplands  generally  were  a  nuisance.  As 
a  rule,  however,  very  many  parishes 
report  that  there  is  not  a  doctor  or 
lawyer  within  their  bounds,  and  little 
need  for  either.  Suicide  was  deemed  a 
horrible  crime.  At  Birse,  Aberdeen, 
1793,  "  one  low-spirited  wretch  some 
years  ago  finished  his  life."  Generally 
speaking,  the  report  of  the  ministers  is, 
"  No  one  capitally  punished  in  this 
parish  within  living  memory."  Yet 
there  must  have  been  many  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  travelling  about, 
accustomed  to  violence.  Government 
service,  however,  was  extremely  unpop- 
ular, and  one  who  had  enlisted  was 
looked  upon  as  thoroughly  abandoned. 
The  odious  press-gang  contributed  to 
this  feeling ;  it  harried  the  fishing  vil- 
lages on  the  east  coast.  In  war-time 
the  men  took  to  the  hills,  and  left  their 
families  destitute,  or  clubbed  together 
in  boats'  crews  to  pay  for  substitutes. 
The  prisons  were  a  disgrace  to  human- 
ity. "  Here "  (at  Cupar),  says  the 
minister,  "  our  jail  would  be  a  heart- 
break to  Howard."  Debtors'  quarters, 
he  adds,  were  tolerably  decent,  but 
those  confined  on  suspicion  of  theft  had 
the  iron-house,  a  dark,  damp,  vaulted 
dungeon,  entirely  of  stone,  without  a 
fireplace,  or  any  the  most  wretched 
accommodation.  It  was  lit  by  irregular 
apertures,  nine  inches  square,  with  a 
slit  on  either  side  of  thirty  inches  by 
two.  The  circuit  sat  at  Perth,  spring 
and  autumn,  and  prisoners  had  often  to 
lie  in  such  a  place  over  the  winter. 

Much  remains  to  complete  the  picture 
of  the  rural  life  of  Scotland  a  hundred 


years  ago  —  the  interesting  folk-lore, 
with  its  freits  and  quaint  customs,  not 
unmixed  with  superstition,  that  marked 
the  various  incidents  of  domestic  life 
and  the  change  of  seasons  ;  the  various, 
ills  flesh  then  endured,  —  smallpox, 
epilepsy,  leprosy,  insanity,  —  with  their 
cures  ;  the  health-resorts,  in  the  shape 
of  holy  wells  and  springs,  that  took  the 
place  of  the  modern  drug-shop  ;  the 
mirth  of  the  people  at  fairs,  New  Year's 
day,  Handsel  Monday,  and  the  Sacra- 
ment, recalling  the  joyous  life  of  pre- 
Keformation  days  ;  the  dram-shops  and 
drinking  habits  of  all  classes ;  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  roads,  inns, 
bridges,  and  means  of  communication. 
In  the  larger  world  of  Church  and  State 
would  fall  to  be  considered  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  the  government  in  the 
respect  of  irritating  taxation,  and  the 
severe  repression  of  the  Dundas  regime  ; 
the  various  and  often  whimsical  forms 
of  dissent,  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
Toryism  that  was  living  in  daily  terror 
of  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas. 
Church  and  school  preserved  what  little 
culture  there  was  ;  but  the  former  was> 
hampered  by  all  the  serious  inherent 
defects  of  Presbyterianism ,  and  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  and 
boasted  of  our  parochial  schools,  was  in 
a  state  of  such  ignorance  and  contemp- 
tuous neglect  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  all 
parties  concerned.  One  wonders,  in- 
deed, that  so  poor  and  backward  a 
country  made  the  material  progress  we 
can  now  observe.  That  modern  Scot- 
land could  ever  have  made  its  world- 
wide triumphs  in  philosophy,  theology, 
poetry,  and  general  literary  eminence, 
out  of  the  miserable  provision  for  teach- 
ing that  existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

James  Colville. 
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The  lamp  was  lit.  The  light  it  gave 
forth  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
its  smell,  and  Mrs.  Casy  had  to  hold 
her  work  close  to  her  eyes  to  be  quite 
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sure  that  she  put  the  stitches  in  the 
right  place.  The  click  of  her  thimble 
on  the  needle  was  audible — it  grew 
slower  and  more  irregular  by  degrees, 
for  the  old  woman  was  tired.  She  was 
making  the  u  uppers "  of  hand-sewn 
shoes  for  children.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
occupation  had  gradually  generated  in 
her  a  likeness  to  the  material  with  which 
she  worked.  Her  skin  was  tanned,  and 
of  the  consistency  of  leather  —  dry  and 
wrinkled  and  tough.  She  wore  a  brown 
stuff  dress,  much  patched,  and  mended 
here  and  there  with  black  thread.  Her 
face  was  very  small  and  flat.  It  seemed 
as  if,  when  nature  had  finished  making 
it,  she  had  administered  a  slap  to  her 
yet  unhardened  handiwork.  Mrs.  Casy 
had  sparse  grey  locks  which  strayed 
from  beneath  the  black  bonnet  that  cov- 
ered them  almost  as  if  it  had  been  a  wig 
and  was  as  persistently  worn.  Every- 
thing about  her  seemed  to  recede,  her 
forehead  and  her  chin  had  the  air  of 
timidly  shrinking  from  the  front  of  her 
face  ;  the  loss  of  teeth  caused  her  mouth 
to  fall  inwards,  and  her  eyes  were  sunk 
far  in  the  back  of  her  head.  This  phys- 
iognomy was  peculiar,  but  it  was  re- 
deemed from  ugliness  by  the  exceeding 
charm  of  the  expression  —  a  charm 
subtle  and  indescribable,  and  arising 
perhaps  from  the  contradictory  mingling 
of  sadness  and  of  happiness  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  from  that  dignity 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  very 
poor  who  are  yet  independent. 

She  laid  down  the  little  shoe  at  length 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief.  Her 
companion,  who  had  been  dozing  over 
the  small  fire,  was  apparently  roused  by 
the  sigh. 

"  Through,  Henerietta  ?  "  he  inquired 
in  a  small,  cheerful  voice,  and  with  an 
accent  on  what  he  made  the  second 
syllable  of  her  name. 

"  Yes,  my  dearie.  And  I  expect 
you're  pinin'  for  your  supper,  aren't 
you?" 

"  A  little  peckish,  Henerietta,  a  little 
peckish,"  he  answered,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  And  what  might  there  be  to 
eat?" 

He  turned  in  the  direction  of  her 
voice.    He  knew  just  where  she   sat 


though  he  could  not  see  her,  for  he  had 
been  blind  for  fifteen  years. 

Mrs.  Casy  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
moved  towards  the  little  table  with  a 
newspaper  thrown  over  it,  which  served 
as  their  larder.  She  raised  the  paper 
and  picked  up  a  bloater.  She  was  a 
very  good  woman,  but,  like  many  who 
live  with  the  blind  and  love  them,  she 
told  occasional  lies  and  justified  herself 
in  so  doing. 

"  Bloaters,"  she  said. 

"  One  apiece,  Henerietta  ?  " 

"I  said  'bloaters,'  didn't  I,  Thom- 
as?" said  Mrs.  Casy  with  easy  equivo- 
cation as  she  put  the  solitary  fish  on  a 
skewer  and  brought  it  over  to  the  little 
fire,  above  which  it  soon  began  to  splut- 
ter. 

"  Nice  fleshy  ones,  Henerietta  ?  " 

"  Fat  as  dripping,  Thomas,  and  soft 
roes  to  'em." 

"  Soft  roes,"  said  the  old  man  re- 
proachfully. "Why,  you  prefers  'em 
hard,  Henerietta." 

"  There's  only  one  with  soft  roe,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Casy  quickly,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  table  to  cut  bread. 

Half  way  she  stopped,  her  face  was 
momentarily  distorted  by  pain,  and  in- 
voluntarily she  groaned. 

The  quick  ears  of  the  old  man  heard 
her.     He  inquired  immediately  :  — 

"  What  is  it,  Henerietta  ?  Have  you 
hurt  yourself  ?  " 

The  old  woman  did  not  answer  for  a 
minute.  She  wiped  her  forehead  with 
her  apron.  Then  she  said  :  "  My  corn 
is  shooting  again." 

"  Dearie  me,"  said  her  husband. 
"  Now  that  is  bad.  You'll  have  to  have 
that  corn  seen  to,  Henerietta.  A  pair 
of  uppers  'Id  pay  for  the  cutting  of  it 
even." 

Mrs.  Casy  smiled  a  little  sorrowfully. 
"  There  ain't  no  call,"  she  said  ;  "  don't 
you  worrit,  Thomas." 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  to  worrit,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  You're  all  I've  got,  and 
you're  a  woman  in  a  thousand,  and 
you're  always  a-slavin'  for  me  and  at- 
tendin'  to  me,  and  never  a  grumble  ; 
it's  nateral  I  don't  like  yerto  suffer,  not 
even  a  little.  In  course  there's  suffer- 
ing as  the  Almighty  lays  on  us,  like  my 
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eyes  as  you  may  say,  but  corns  could  be 
prevented.  You'll  have  to  try  a  killer, 
Henerietta." 

"There,  there,"  said  the  old  woman 
soothingly  as  she  brought  him  his  sup- 
per. He  stretched  out  his  hand,  which 
was  white  and  clean,  and  took  her  hard, 
toil-darkened  one,  which  he  held  against 
his  face. 

"  I  can't  see  you,  Hetty,  but  it  seems 
as  if  I  could,  and  as  if  you've  got  a  light 
in  your  eyes  like  you  had  when  I  was 
courtin'  you.  It  makes  my  old  heart 
beat  even  now  when  I  think  how  you 
used  to  look  some  of  them  twilights  — 
and  that's  forty -six  years  agone  !  If 
any  one  had  told  me  then  I  could  ever 
have  loved  you  more  I  'Id  have  let  'em 
feel  my  fists,  but  I  do,  Henerietta,  I  do  ; 
you  was  my  sweetheart  then,  and  now 
you're  my  wife  and  my  guardian  angel, 
and  my  sight  and  my  life  —  and  my 
sweetheart  still.  And  ain't  it  nateral  I 
should  be  oneasy  that  you  should  have 
anythink  laid  on  you,  even  if  'twas  only 
corns  ?" 

"There,  there,  Thomas,"  said  Mrs. 
Casy  again,  and  she  kissed  him.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  wiped 
them  away  as  furtively  as  if  he  could 
have  seen  them. 

"  Takin'  one  thing  along  with  an- 
other," continued  the  old  fellow,  as  he 
set  to  work  on  the  bloater,  from  which 
she  had  removed  the  bones,  "  we've  had 
better  times  than  most,  Henerietta." 
(This  remark  —  the  result  of  his  rumi- 
nations—  was  repeated  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  had  been  for  years.)  "  We 
ain't  had  no  luxuries  nor  no  amuse- 
ments, but  we've  been  that  to  one  an- 
other, and  we  ain't  had  children,  but 
that's  left  us  all  the  more  love  for  each 
other,  and  we  ain't  had  no  changes. 
You've  been  better  for  me  to  look  at 
than  any  country  fields,  yet  I  some- 
times has  a  pang  that  you  ain't  never 
seen  'em  ;  I've  heard  tell  they're  on- 
common  green  and  pretty." 

"  I  don't  regret  'em  Thomas  ;  I  can 
quite  imagine  'em,  like  as  if  the  pave- 
ment was  chalked  green  and  run  into 
the  roads." 

"  And  the  sea,  too,  where  these  'ere 
bloaters  come  out  of.     They're  uncom- 


mon tasty,  Henerietta.  I  hope  yours 
is  a  nice  and  plump  one." 

"It's  quite  a  Tichborne,"  said  Mrs. 
Casy  reassuringly,  as  she  broke  off  and 
ate  a  piece  of  dry  bread. 

"And  the  flowers  all  a-growin',  and 
the  air  all  a-smellin'  like  perfooms  I've 
heerd,  as  different  from  Whitechapel 
as  a  child's  shoe  is  from  a  gaiter.  Hen- 
erietta, you  ain't  eatin'  your  supper." 

"  Yes,  I  am,  Thomas."  But  she  had 
scarcely  touched  a  morsel.  She  was 
too  tired  for  one  thing,  and  her  face 
twitched  every  now  and  then  as  if  she 
were  in  pain.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
little  weariness  in  her  voice  which  be- 
trayed to  her  old  lover  the  fact  that  she 
suffered. 

"  Have  you  got  your  boots  on,  Hen- 
erietta ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  Thomas." 

"Take 'em  off  then.  There  ain't  no 
sense  in  wearin'  boots  in  the  house.  I 
expec'  they  pinch  you,  and  this  damp 
weather  corns  always  seems  to  swell. 
Take  'em  off,  my  dear,  and  put  on  my 
carpets." 

Mrs.  Casy  immediately  bent  forward 
and  took  off  her  boots.  They  were 
very  old  and  very  shabby,  and  could 
scarcely  have  pressed  the  most  sensitive 
foot. 

Shortly  after  the  supper  had  been  fin- 
ished and  cleared  away,  they  prepared 
for  bed.  Mrs.  Casy  undressed  her  hus- 
band, who  was  singularly  helpless  even 
for  a  blind  man  ;  then  she  washed  his 
hands  and  his  face,  and  they  knelt 
down  side  by  side  and  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  their  old  quavering  voices  as 
they  had  done  every  night  and  morning 
for  all  the  years  of  their  simple  lives. 

This  room  had  bounded  those  lives. 
They  had  always  had  the  same  occupa- 
tion from  their  youth  upwards,  and 
their  married  life  had  been  quite  un- 
eventful, with  no  joys  except  what  they 
had  made  for  each  other,  and  no  sor- 
rows except  poverty.  They  had  never 
known  actual  want,  and  even  when  the 
old  man  lost  his  sight  it  was  possible 
for  Mrs.  Casy  to  support  them  both. 
Of  course  it  involved  self-denial  on  her 
part,  and  the  strain  on  her  energies 
was  greater  than  she  realized.    She  was 
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happy  in  sacrificing  herself.  The  want 
of  children  had  never  been  felt  by  the 
man,  but  in  her,  though  she  said 
nothing,  and  even  realized  that  child- 
lessness might  in  their  circumstances 
be  a  blessing,  the  mother-instinct  was 
strong,  and  so  it  gave  her  a  certain 
pleasure  that  her  husband  should  lean 
upon  her  and  need  her,  and  be  as  de- 
pendent on  her  as  any  baby.  Only  at 
sixty-six  it  is  not  always  easy  to  an- 
swer every  call  upon  one's  strength  and 
energies. 

Long  after  she  had  fallen  asleep 
Casy  lay  wakeful.  He  was  pondering 
how  he  could  help  her.  In  the  morning 
he  said,  — 

"  Henerietta,  I've  been  thinking  that 
you  take  too  much  exercise.  You  ain't 
to  go  and  fetch  uppers  to-day.  I'll  get 
little  Bessie  from  next  door  to  guide 
me,  and  then  I  can  bring  'em  back  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Casy  argued  the  point.  "  She 
enjoyed  the  fresh  air,"  she  said,  "  when 
she  went  to  fetch  work  ;  "  but  Casy  was 
firm.  He  declared  the  only  condition 
on  which  he  would  let  her  go  would 
be  that  she  wore  his  boots,  and  as  this 
would  necessitate  his  staying  at  home 
she  yielded  at  last  with  a  bad  grace. 

Casy  was  in  some  things  as  yielding 
as  a  child,  in  others  unreasonably  obsti- 
nate. When  he  got  the  idea  that  to 
wear  her  boots  was  bad  for  Mrs.  Casy's 
corn,  no  argument  on  her  part  availed. 
He  believed  it  was  merely  her  unself- 
ishness which  made  her  willing  to  go 
for  the  work  herself,  and  that  therefore 
he  had  a  right  not  to  let  her  follow  her 
own  desires.  Henceforth  Mrs.  Casy 
only  enjoyed  such  fresh  air  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  her  little  window.  However, 
as  she  did  not  spend  time  going  to  and 
from  the  warehouse,  she  got  through 
more  work,  and  was  able  to  spare 
a  halfpenny  a  week  for  Bessie  as  wages 
for  looking  after  Thomas. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
Mrs.  Casy's  corn  did  not  seem  to  im- 
prove ;  that  is  to  say,  Casy's  quick  ear 
would  sometimes  catch  a  half-stifled 
groan.  He  had  never  known  his  wife 
to  suffer  before,  and  his  sympathy  might 
possibly  have  seemed   disproportionate 


to  the  cause  were  it  not  that  love  jus- 
tifies such  exaggeration,  and  even  makes 
it  beautiful.  With  few  interests,  and 
all  those  centred  in  one  being,  and  de- 
barred as  he  was  even  from  the  distrac- 
tion of  labor  —  for  in  doing  everything 
for  him  perhaps  his  wife  had  encouraged 
his  helplessness  —  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  brood  on  this  subject. 
At  any  rate,  he  did  apparently  wonder 
what  could  be  done,  for  one  evening  he 
said  suddenly  :  — 

"  Henerietta,  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  up  my  pipe  for  a  spell." 

M  Whatever  should  you  do  that  for  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Casy  with  surprise,  for  he 
had  never  made  any  secret  of  the  enjoy- 
ment he  got  out  of  his  small  weekly 
allowance  of  shag. 

"  I've  been  a-thinkin',"  said  he 
meditatively,  "as  it  'Id  teach  me  self- 
denial  a  bit.  I  don't  think  as  we'd 
oughter  be  bound  to  our  comforts." 

"  There  ain't  no  call,"  said  she  de- 
cidedly. "  It  ain't  as  if  you  was  selfish, 
or  bound  up  in  them  things." 

"  That's  so,"  replied  Casy,  U  but  still 
it  —  it  'Id  interest  me  to  see  the  money 
accoomolate  a  bit.  If  you  'Id  give  me 
the  pennies  I  could  drop  'em  into  a  box 
and  watch  'em  mount  up." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Thomas,"  Mrs. 
Casy  remarked  with  undue  severity  (for 
she  scented  a  motive  in  this  fad  of  her 
husband's),  "  that  you  are  deloodin' 
yourself.  It  ain't  self-denial  to  shove  a 
pleasure  on  one. side  and  put  another  in 
its  place.  If  you  'Id  enjoy  saving  them 
pennies  you  might  just  as  well  enjoy 
smokin'  the  'baccy." 

This  wisdom  appeared  unanswerable, 
and  Mrs.  Casy  thought  she  had  gained 
the  day.  But  she  was  mistaken.  When 
she  gave  Casy  his  pipe  in  the  evening 
and  he  began  to  smoke  it  she  was  not 
without  a  thrill  of  triumph  that  her 
common  sense  had  conquered,  but  the 
triumph  was  short-lived.  Casy  took  a 
few  puffs,  then  he  made  a  grimace  and 
laid  down  the  pipe. 

"  Henerietta,"  he  said,  "  I'm  off 
'baccy  for  a  bit." 

"Ain't  it  good?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  find  no  fault  with  it, 
but  I'm  off  it.     I  don't  seem  to  relish 
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it.  I  expec'  it  don't  agree  with  me  over 
well,  and  nature's  a-protestin'.  She 
have  that  way  of  doin'  it  I've  heard. 
She  turns  you  agin  what  you  'Id  oughter 
rejec'.  Maybe,  when  my  stomick's 
ready  for  it,  I  shall  fancy  it  agin." 

So  he  got  his  way,  and  the  pennies 
accumulated,  though  not  very  fast. 
When  there  were  nine  of  them  he  took 
them  out  of  the  box  and  slipped  them 
into  his  pocket,  Mrs.  Casy  being  too  used 
to  seeing  him  play  with  them  to  notice 
what  he  did. 

That  day  he  took  back  some  shoes, 
and  obtained  materials  for  fresh  work. 
He  had  bidden  Bess  look  out  for  the 
chemist's  shop  where  he  had  once  made 
inquiries,  and  he  brought  back  some- 
thing with  him  which  evidently  filled 
him  with  great  delight.  Directly  he  got 
in  he  slipped  it  into  his  wife's  hand.  It 
was  a  bottle  of  corn-killer  ! 

"There's  directions,"  he  said,  "on 
the  bottle,  so  the  man  explained,  but  I 
made  him  go  over  'em  again.  You  ap- 
plies the  mixture  at  nights  with  the 
little  brush,  and  after  a  bit  you  soaks 
your  foot  in  hot  water  and  it'll  come  off 
sure  enough.  This  ain't  no  quack  stuff 
off  of  a  truck,  but  real  genuine.  It 
come  out  of  a  chemist's  shop  with  regi- 
lation  colored  glasses,  so  Bess  said,  and 
a  man  to  serve  you  that  might  have  been 
a  gent  for  the  manner  of  him." 

Mrs.  Casy  pulled  the  paper  off  jthe 
bottle  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
slightly,  and  there  was  a  queer,  half- 
amused,  half -pathetic  look  in  her  eyes 
as  she  thanked  him,  scolding  him  a  little 
as  one  might  scold  a  child  that  has 
bought  a  present  for  oneself  with  the 
penny  given  it  for  sweetmeats. 


There   ain't  much,  I   should 


say. 


from  the  size  of  it,"  said  Casy  ;  "  but 
when  that's  gone  we  can  manage  an- 
other." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  she  answered  quickly  ; 
"this '11  be  quite  enough  —  more  than 
enough,  Thomas.  Don't  never  get  an- 
other bottle." 

That  evening,  before  going  to  bed, 
she  pulled  out  the  cork  and  prepared  to 
use  the  mixture.  But  her  method  of 
procedure  was  strangely  like  that  of  the 
old  woman  who  had  a  cousrh  and  bein£ 


bidden  to  put  a  blister  on  her  chest 
promptly  applied  it  to  her  box  and  left 
it  there  all  night.  Mrs.  Casy  dipped 
the  brush  in  the  mixture  and  smeared  a 
little  on  a  piece  of  rag.  It  gave  forth 
a  peculiar  pungent,  unpleasant  smell, 
which  the  old  man  sniffed  as  if  it  had 
been  the  odor  of  flowers. 

"You're  applyin'  the  mixtur',  Hen- 
erietta  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  the  old  woman  answered, 
holding  her  nose,  "I'm  applyin'  of  it, 
Thomas." 

"Do  it  sting?" 

"  Not  particular." 

"  Ah,  I  expec'  it  '11  do  that  later  on. 
I  count  it  '11  do  you  good  from  the  smell 
on  it ;  but  it  ain't  altogether  disagree- 
able neither,  considerin'.  Do  you  —  do 
you  think  it  '11  go  off  soon,  Heneri- 
etta?" 

"I  should  hope  so,  Thomas,"  Mrs. 
Casy  replied,  and  she  softly  dropped  the 
rag  into  the  fire. 

This  operation  was  repeated  nightly, 
and  greatly  to  Casy's  satisfaction,  at  the 
end  of  the  week  Mrs.  Casy  pronounced 
the  corn  much  diminished  in  size.  It 
must  have  been  entirely  a  case  of  faith- 
healing  if  so,  for  not  one  vestige  of  the 
corn-killer  had  touched  Mrs.  Casy's 
foot. 

But  if  the  corn  were  smaller  it  had 
apparently  not  ceased  to  pain  her.  As 
time  went  on  the  look  of  suffering 
seemed  to  have  imprinted  itself  on  her 
face,  and  often  she  would  lay  down  her 
work  and  wring  her  hands  together  in 
silence.  The  luxury  of  groaning  was 
denied  her.  She  still  let  her  husband 
go  with  the  little  girl  to  fetch  the  work, 
and  manifested  no  desire  to  accompany 
him.  When  he  was  away  she  would 
attend  to  her  small  household  matters, 
and  then  it  would  appear  she  indulged 
herself,  for  she  would  often  cry  bitterly 
and  aloud  while  she  went  about  her 
duties.  Her  eyes  grew  still  more  sunken, 
her  face  had  even  less  of  fulness  than 
before,  and  her  skin  became,  if  possible, 
tougher  and  more  leathery.  The  blind 
man,  meanwhile,  was  spared  the  pang 
of  seeing  the  change  in  her,  and  was  as 
peaceful,  as  happy,  and  as  contented  as 
ever. 
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But  one  day,  having  been  out  in  the 
rain,  he  caught  a  cold  which  settled  on 
his  chest,  and  though  she  wanted  some 
more  work  she  would  not  let  him  go  for 
it,  but  put  on  her  shawl  and  took  the 
old  umbrella,  which  they  fondly  imag- 
ined was  a  protection  from  the  rain, 
and  went  forth  herself,  taking  the  little 
shoes  under  her  arm.  And  the  old  man 
sat  at  home  by  the  fireside  and  awaited 
her  return. 

All  the  morning  he  waited,  but  she 
did  not  come  ;  the  fire  went  out,  and 
the  room  grew  chilly,  and  hunger  beset 
him.  And  for  the  first  time  she  was 
not  there  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

And  the  afternoon  passed  away  and 
the  dusk  came,  and  though  day  and 
night  were  the  same  to  him  yet  he 
knew  that  it  grew  late.  And  still  she 
did  not  come. 

!Nb  one  came  near  him.  For  little 
Bess,  who  would  have  done  so,  did  not 
know  that  Mrs.  Casy  had  not  come  back, 
and  Bess,  though  she  was  only  eight 
years  old,  had  to  "  mother  "  three  young 
brothers,  and  did  not  have  much  spare 
time.  She  was  washing  shirts  that 
afternoon,  and  singing  a  music-hall 
song  that  she  had  heard  in  the  streets, 
and  the  melody  of  which  seemed  to  her 
entrancingly  lovely. 

As  time  wore  on  Casy  grew  more 
and  more  restless  and  uneasy.  He 
longed  to  go  in  search  of  his  wife,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
And  his  nervousness  seemed  to  affect 
him  bodily,  for  he  was  afraid  to  walk 
across  the  room,  though  he  did  so  often 
and  often  when  she  was  there.  He 
wanted  some  one  to  guide  his  steps, 
and  once  or  twice  he  called  for  Bess  in 
a  voice  that  was  too  feeble  to  penetrate 
even  beyond  the  closed  door.  At  last 
he  stumbled  across  to  his  bed  and  lay 
there,  feebly  whimpering  and  wringing 
his  poor  old  hands  as  he  muttered  : 
"  Henerietta  —  come — oh,  where  are 
you,  Henerietta  ?  "  At  last,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  heard  the  door  opened, 
and  with  slow  and  faltering  steps  some 
one  stumbled  into  the  room.  He  sprang 
up. 

"Henerietta!"  he  cried,  "is  that 
you?" 


"Yes,"  said  a  feeble  voice.  "It's 
me,  Thomas." 

"Oh,"  he  said  pathetically,  "I 
thought  you  was  never  coming.  I'm  so 
tired  of  waitin'.  Where  are  you,  Hen- 
erietta ?  let  me  feel  your  hand." 

Some  faint  rays  of  moonlight  stole 
into  the  room.  They  showed  her  the 
figure  of  her  husband,  and  she  crept 
towards  him  and  put  her  arms  round 
him.  The  relief  was  so  great  after  the 
strain  of  anxiety  that  he  began  to  sob 
like  a  child. 

"Oh,  Henerietta,"  he  said,  "what 
have  you  been  a-doin'  ?  It's  grown 
late,  and  I've  wanted  you.  And  I 
didn't  know  what  might  have  happened. 
And  I  couldn't  do  nothink.  And  I'm 
so  helpless  without  you.  What  have 
kep'  you,  Henerietta  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  his  question,  but 
contented  herself  with  soothing  and 
comforting  him.  His  emotion  shocked 
and  hurt  her  for  a  reason  beyond  that 
which  he  knew,  and  she  was  very  ten- 
der with  him. 

"I'll  tell  you  presently,  my  dearie," 
she  said.  "  Let  me  get  a  light  first  and 
see  to  the  fire.  You're  hungry,  aren't 
you,  and  want  your  supper  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  nothink  but  you.  I'm 
about  content  now,"  he  said.  But  he 
let  her  go.  He  was  too  tired  and  ex- 
hausted to  remonstrate. 

Mrs.  Casy  lit  the  lamp.  By  its  light 
the  pallor  and  haggardness  of  her  face 
were  very  noticeable,  and  it  was  appar- 
ent that  her  dress  was  torn  and  muddy. 
She  dragged  herself  rather  than  walked 
between  the  table  and  the  fire,  busying 
herself  with  preparations  for  Casy's 
comfort.  He  could  tell  from  her  foot- 
steps that  she  was  very  weary. 

"You're  dreadful  tired,  Henerietta 
dear,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Thomas,  I'm  very  tired,"  said 
Mrs.  Casy,  and  it  was  an  unusual  ad- 
mission for  her  to  make. 

"I  wish  I  could  spare  you,  Heneri- 
etta. I'm  nothing  but  a  burden,"  said 
the  old  man  dolefully.  "But,  oh,  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
you  !  " 

Perhaps  her  weariness  had  made  her 
irritable.     Never    had  she    spoken    to 
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him  so  crossly  or  sharply  in  her  life  as 
she  did  now. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Thomas,"  she 
said,  stamping  her  foot,  "  don't  say  that 
agin.     I'm  sick  of  hearin'  it." 

"  Hener-ietta,"  he  said  plaintively, 
"  it's  because  I  —  I  love  yer  so,  my 
dear.     I  didn't  mean  to  worrit  you." 

"Oh  God  !  "  said  Mrs.  Casy  with  a 
great  sob.  And  she  sank  on  to  a 
chair  and  began  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro. 

Casy  listened  for  a  minute  in  wonder 
and  dismay.  Then  he  slid  off  the  bed 
and  walked  up  to  her.  He  got  down  on 
his  knees  by  her  side  and  fumbled  for 
her  hand. 

"You  ain't  angry  with  me,  Heneri- 
etta?" 

"Angry,  Thomas!"  And  the  two 
old  things,  locked  in  one  another's 
arms,  mingled  their  tears. 

"  Tell  me,  Henerietta,  tell  me  what  is 
a-troublin'  you." 

"  Oh,  I  want  to,  Thomas.  I've  been 
wantin'  to  ever  so  long.  And  I  must 
afore  long.  But  it  don't  seem  as  if  you 
could  a-bearit.". 

"  Have  you  got  to  bear  it  too,  my 
dearie  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I've  got  to.  I've  had  to 
this  long  while." 

"And  you  ain't  never  shared  it. 
Henerietta,  you  ain't  dealt  fairly  by  me. 
Joys  and  sorrows,  we  said  we  'Id  never 
keep  'em  from  one  another,  and  there 
ain't  a  thought  of  my  heart  as  has  been 
secret  from  you.  In  the  Judgmint  Day 
there  couldn't  be  a  question  asked  me 
but  you  'Id  be  able  to  answer  for  me  — 
what  I've  a-done,  and  said,  and  thought 
—  and  yet  you've  been  a-keepin'  some- 
thin'  back." 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,  Thomas  ;  I 
did,  indeed.  But  I'll  tell  you.  I  must, 
I  must.     And  you'll  be  brave  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'll  be  brave,  Henerietta,"  he 
said  quaveringly. 

"I've  deceived  you,  Thomas,  but  I 
did  it  for  the  best.  About  that  corn 
now,  Thomas  —  I  never  had  no  corn  ; 
I  ain't  had  one  this  ten  years." 

"Why,   is  that  all  ? "   he  said  with 


relief 


that  ain't  so  bad   after    all. 


Why,  bless  me,  you  never  had  no  corn  ? 


And  the  killer  now  !  You  didn't  really 
need  no  killer  ?  But  what  made  you 
go  and  pretend  such  a  thing,  Heneri- 
etta ?  And  groans  !  Many's  the  time 
I've  heerd  you  groan,  and  it  have  gone 
to  my  heart  like  a  knife.  I  couldn't 
a-bear  to  see  you  suffer.  What  made 
you  purtend,  Henerietta  ?  I  don't 
blame  yer,  mind,"  he  went  on,  smooth- 
ing her  cheek.  "  But  what  made  yer, 
Henerietta?" 

Mrs.  Casy  clasped  him  convulsively 
to  her.  "  Oh,  I  did  it  to  spare  you, 
Thomas." 

"To  spare  me  —  to  spare  me  —  Hen 
—  er  —  ietta  !  It  ain't  —  oh,  don't  tell 
me  —  it' s  somethink  worse . ' ' 

She  was  silent. 

"  Henerietta,"  his  voice  came  like  a 
whisper. 

Then  there  was  a  long,  long  silence. 

And  the  fire  leaped  up  merrily  and 
shone  on  their  old,  despairing  faces, 
and  on  his  sightless  eyes  which  sought 
hers,  and  hers  too  full  of  tears  to  see 
him. 

"  It's  that,"  she  said  at  last,  speaking 
slowly,  and  with  long  pauses.  "  It 
have  been  coming  on  by  degrees,  and 
sometimes  it  ain't  been  much  and 
sometimes  it  ha'  been  cruel,  the  pain. 
And  when  it  come  upon  me  sudden  I 
couldn't  help  but  groan.  And  the  corn 
was  an  excuse.  And  when  I'd  said  it, 
I  stuck  to  it.  And  I  didn't  never  use 
the  killer.  And  it  have  got  worse  and 
worse,  past  bearin'  at  times.  And  to- 
day I  walked  a  bit  of  the  way  and  it 
was  agony,  and  then  I  went  farther  — 
and  I  fell  down  —  and  I  fainted  right 
away  in  the  road." 

"Henerietta,  you're  a-breakin'  my 
heart." 

"  And  I  was  took  to  the  hospital " 

She  paused,  and  gathered  him  closer  to 
her.  "To  the  hospital  —  and  they  said 
I  ought  to  stay  there  —  and  I  wouldn't 
because  of  you  —  and  I  cried  and  went 
on  till  they  let  me  come.  The  doctor 
he  drove  me  himself,  and  he  wanted  to 
come  in,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  I 
thought  you  'Id  be  afraid.  Yes,  I  drove 
in  a  carridge  for  the  fust  time,  Thomas, 
and  it  were  that  comfortable." 

She   tried  to  be  cheerful  and  divert 
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his  thoughts.  But  he  kept  her  to  the 
point. 

"  Well,  Henerietta.  And  the  doctor 
—  said " 

"  He  told  me,  Thomas,  as  I  couldn't 
get  well.  Oh,"  she  burst  into  tears, 
"  he  says  it's  only  a  very  little  while  — 
only  a  very  little  while,  Thomas.  And 
I  don't  mind  a-goin',  for  I  suffers  so  ; 
but  what'll  come  to  you  ?  It's  you  I've 
been  a-thinkin'  on  all  the  time,  and 
when  I  come  in  this  evenin'  and  see  it 
all  —  no  fire,  and  you  so  desolate,  it 
seemed  too  much.  I've  wanted  you  to 
be  happy  all  the  time.  And  it  'Id  ha' 
been  best,  may  the  Lord  forgive  me,  if 
you'd  been  took  first." 

The  old  man's  face  was  as  beautiful 
in  its  love  and  dignity  as  it  was  touch- 
ing in  its  sorrow.  "  Henerietta,  you've 
done  it  for  the  best,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
ain't  worthy,  not  to  touch  you.  But 
don't  go  blamin'  the  Lord,  my  dear. 
He  knows  what  he  does.  If  I  was  to 
die  you  might  get  along,  crippled-like, 
but  he  knows  that  when  you  go  I'll  just 
die  too.  I  couldn't  live  without  you. 
Oh,  Henerietta,"  he  sobbed,  "  we  didn't 
ought  to  grumble.  Takin'  one  thing 
along  with  another,  we've  had  better 
times  than  most,  Henerietta." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
PAUL  LOUIS  COURIER. 

The  career  of  Paul  Louis  Courier 
was  a  romance  with  a  tragic  ending. 
He  was  a  Republican  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  republic  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  an  Imperialist  by  accident,  and  an 
opponent  of  the  Bourbons  by  convic- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1773, 
his  father  being  a  wealthy  member  of 
the  middle  class,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  become  the  favored  lover  of  a 
duchess.  The  elder  Courier  sought 
safety  in  Touraine,  where  his  son  was 
reared  and  acquired  rustic  tastes.  The 
boy  returned  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen to  complete  his  education  ;  it  was 
very  thorough  in  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Like  Armand  Carrel,  who  wrote  a 
sympathetic  sketch  of  his  life  for  the 


first  complete  edition  of  his  works  y 
Courier  served  his  country  as  a  soldier, 
and  made  his  mark  in  French  literature. 
Both  had  narrow  escapes  in  the  field, 
and  after  both  had  retired  from  the 
army,  they  prematurely  lost  their  lives 
while  in  the  fulness  of  their  powers  as 
writers.  Carrel  was  shot  in  a  duel,  and 
Courier  by  his  gamekeeper.  Their 
literary  talents  ripened  late,  but  the 
fruit  was  precious  and  rare.  Its  savor 
has  not  been  lessened  by  the  lapse  of 
years.  Much  of  their  best  work  ap- 
peared in  newspapers,  and  the  most 
telling  newspaper  articles  resemble 
those  flowers  which  bloom  when  the 
sun  rises  and  die  when  it '  sets.  The 
rule  which  applies  to  such  writings  in 
general  has  been  suspended  in  the  case 
of  the  articles  from  their  pens.  Their 
vitality  demonstrates  the  vigor  of  the 
writers.  Of  the  two,  Courier  was  the 
more  consummate  man  of  letters.  His 
name  is  imperishably  associated  with 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature. 
As  a  prince  of  the  pen  he  is  the  equal 
of  Pascal. 

Courier  is  best  known  by  his  later 
writings,  yet  his  earlier  ones  deserve 
the  careful  study  of  the  student  of  lit- 
erary development.  His  familiar  letters 
are  as  well  worth  reading  as  his  pam- 
phlets, and  they  are  even  more  instruc- 
tive. Whatever  he  wrote  had  the 
stamp  of  the  master.  As  Armand  Car- 
rel justly  says,  no  page  written  by 
Courier  could  be  attributed  to  any  one 
else.  He  had  the  grand  distinction  of 
originality.  The  classics  of  Rome  and 
Greece  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  any 
works  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  his  country's 
classics.  He  learned  much  from  his 
forerunners,  but  he  imitated  nobody. 
Moreover,  Courier's  writings  are  sin- 
gularly free  from  passages  which  are 
either  hackneyed  or  commonplace. 

When  a  boy  he  was  set  to  study 
mathematics,  and  the  arid  task  wearied 
him.  He  said  that  he  would  gladly 
exchange  all  the  demonstrations  of 
Euclid  for  a  page  of  Isocrates.  Later 
in  life  he  was  ready  to  risk  his  life  to 
retain  possession  of  his  Homer.  He 
was  a  born  student,  and  he  was  forced 
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to  be  a  soldier.  His  father  desired  that 
he  should  enter  the  army  as  an  officer 
of  artillery,  and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
who,  out  of  patriotism,  under  compul- 
sion, or  through  a  delight  in  war,  lined 
the  Trench  frontier  in  1793  to  repel 
invasion.  He  then  continued  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  professional  duties, 
and  though  a  clever,  he  was  not  a  dili- 
gent pupil,  and  he  passed  his  examina- 
tions owing  to  audacity  as  much  as 
study.  When  questioned  by  his  exam- 
iner about  hydrostatics,  he  replied : 
**  Sir,  that  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
not  versed,  but  if  you  can  give  me  a 
day  or  two  for  the  purpose,  I  will  get 
it  up."  When  called  upon  again,  he 
answered  with  so  much  intelligence 
that  he  received  many  marks  in  token 
of  merit. 

Few  men  of  his  time  had  less  longing 
for  military  glory  than  Courier.  He 
was  as  fearless  in  fight  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  appears  to  have 
discharged  his  military  duties  with  ex- 
actitude ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  his 
profession.  He  set  greater  store  upon 
the  glory  which  is  gained  by  the  pen 
than  upon  that  which  is  the  reward  of 
the  hero  in  battle.  Probably  his  nota- 
ble prowess  as  a  soldier  was  the  result 
of  a  determination  to  do  his  duty  irre- 
spective of  his  inclinations.  When  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  excel  in  any- 
thing he  did  not  fail  in  his  endeavor. 
Shortly  after  receiving  his  commission 
as  an  officer,  he  was  present  at  the 
wedding-party  of  a  sergeant  in  his  regi- 
ment. He  had  a  headache,  as  was  not 
infrequent  at  that  period  in  his  career, 
and  he  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  his  quarters  ;  but  he  went  because 
he  considered  it  right  to  do  so.  In  a 
letter  to  his  mother  he  relates  that  he 
felt  greatly  depressed,  that  he  could 
scarcely  eat  or  drink  anything,  and  that, 
when  asked  to  dance,  he  had  to  decline. 
He  assigned  as  a  reason  that  he  could 
not  dance,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
said  this  by  way  of  excuse,  and  that 
he  would  not  condescend  to  share  in 
the  amusement  of  the  guests.  He  adds 
that  his  statement  was  the  simple  truth, 
and  that  he  had  felt  angry  with  himself 
for  years  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 


dance.  In  a  letter  written  four  months 
later  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and  ex- 
presses his  humiliation  at  having  failed 
to  profit  by  the  dancing  lessons  which  he 
had  taken.  Two  years  later,  being  at 
Toulouse,  he  set  himself  to  become  a 
good  dancer,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  was  able  to  teach  others  in  turn.  One 
of  his  pupils  was  a  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  so  attentive  as  to  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  city  precipitately  on  her  ac- 
count. 

He  had  acted  in  a  different  but  quite 
as  blameworthy  a  manner  before  this, 
having  left  the  army  without  leave  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Mayence.  His  suffer- 
ings from  the  cold  had  been  acute,  and 
he  stated  that  he  feared  being  frozen  to 
death.  Yet  the  reason  which  moved 
him  to  commit  this  grave  breach  of 
discipline  was  his  father's  death,  and 
his  reluctance  to  leave  his  mother  alone 
with  her  grief.  When  he  had  rejoined 
and  comforted  her,  he  employed  him- 
self in  translating  Cicero's  oration, 
"  Pro  Ligario."  This  was  a  congenial 
task.  While  he  was  engaged  in  it  the 
military  authorities  were  searching  for 
him  as  a  deserter,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  deal  summarily  with  him  when 
found.  His  friends  interceded  on  his 
behalf,  and  his  daring  escapade  was 
condoned.  Moreover,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  employed  in 
the  south  of  France  to  superintend 
the  supply  of  cannon-balls,  cast  at  the 
neighboring  foundries,  to  the  artillery 
magazines  at  Alby. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  he  was  attached 
to  the  army  which  had  been  formed  in 
Brittany,  and  styled  the  army  of  En- 
gland ;  but  which  was  designed  for 
active  service,  and  was  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  The 
fleet  which  transported  it  to  Egypt 
anchored  off  Malta,  and  the  troops  were 
disembarked  there,  the  capture  of  Malta 
being  effected  without  much  difficulty. 
The  same  fleet  was  attacked  off  Alexan- 
dria after  the  troops  had  been  landed, 
and  had  marched  upon  and  entered 
Cairo.  Then  it  was  that  Nelson  ap- 
peared with  the  ships  under  his  com- 
mand and  captured  or  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  French  men-of-war,  this  naval 
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victory  being  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile. 

Captain  Courier  did  not  go  to  Egypt, 
being  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
pany to  the  army  of  Rome.  One  of  his 
comrades  at  this  period  in  his  career 
penned  the  following  description  of 
him  :  — 

Courier  is  tall,  slight,  and  thin,  with  a 
very  wide  mouth  and  thick  lips,  and  a  face 
pitted  with  small-pox,  being  very  ugly,  in 
fact ;  but  his  ugliness  is  animated  and 
redeemed  by  the  gaiety  and  play  of  his 
features  :  he  prides  himself  upon  his  con- 
quests, and  is  in  love  with  a  dancer,  Mile. 
Simmuelle.  He  notes  down  his  private  ex- 
penses in  Greek. 

While  at  Toulouse  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Chlewaski,  an  eru- 
dite Pole,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  him.  In  a  long  letter  to  him  from 
Rome,  dated  the  8th  of  January,  1799, 
he  says  :  — 

Tell  those  who  wish  to  see  Rome  to  make 
haste,  because  the  soldiers'  weapons  and 
the  French  agents'  pressure,  damage  its 
natural  charms  and  destroy  their  setting. 
You  who  are  accustomed  to  the  natural  and 
noble  language  of  antiquity,  may  consider 
these  expressions  to  be  too  flowery,  or  even 
too  artificial  ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  others 
which  are  sad  enough  wherewith  to  depict 
the  dilapidated,  miserable,  and  deplorable 
condition  into  which  poor  Rome  has  fallen, 
which  you  saw  in  so  pompous  a  state,  and 
of  which  even  the  ruins  are  now  being  de- 
stroyed. As  you  are  aware,  one  went  there 
formerly  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  How 
many  strangers  visiting  it  for  the  winter 
have  settled  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ! 
At  present  those  only  remain  who  cannot 
get  away,  or  who,  poignard  in  hand,  still 
seek,  amid  the  rags  of  a  people  dying  of 
hunger,  some  articles  remaining  after  so 
much  extortion  and  rapine.  .  .  .  Some  sol- 
diers entered  the  Vatican  Library  and  de- 
stroyed, among  the  rarities,  the  famous 
Terence  of  Bembo,  a  manuscript  which  was 
most  highly  valued,  doing  so  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gilding  with  which  it  was  orna- 
mented. The  Venus  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
has  had  its  hand  injured  by  some  descendant 
of  Diomed,  and  the  Hermaphrodite,  immane 
nefas  !  has  had  a  foot  broken. 

He  says,  in  the  same  letter,  that 
Trajan's  Column  stood  where  it  did,  and 


that  it  had  escaped  the  greed  of  those 
who  only  value  the  things  which  could 
be  sold  or  carried  off.  Sainte-Beuve 
points  out  that  Courier  was  mistaken  in 
thus  writing,  and  that  it  has  been  seri- 
ously entertained  to  rob  Rome  of  Tra- 
jan's Column,  and  re-erect  it  in  Paris. 
The  scheme  was  given  up  on  the  ground 
of  expense.  It  was  found  that  the 
booty  would  fill  three  hundred  and  sixty 
cases,  and  Daunou,  who  was  the  French 
commissioner  for  despoiling  Rome, 
pleaded  that,  having  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  articles  taken  away,  it  was  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  add  Trajan's  Column 
to  the  mass.  This  was  more  creditable 
and  considerate  than  might  be  expected 
in  the  circumstances.  In  the  olden 
days  a  highwayman  who  took  a  man's 
purse  was  regarded  with  partial  respect 
if,  on  finding  it  well  lined,  he  magnani- 
mously permitted  his  victim  to  retain 
his  watch. 

Courier  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
Vatican  Library  ;  he  was  there  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1799,  when  the 
French  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  city 
and  retire  into  the  Castle  of  Saint  An- 
gelo,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  for 
his  life  before  rejoining  the  comrades 
who  had  preceded  him,  as  he  was  the 
last  Frenchman  who  had  remained  be- 
hind. He  accompanied  his  comrades 
when  they  were  transported  from  Civita 
Vecchia  in  English  vessels  shortly  after- 
wards, and  landed  at  Marseilles.  An 
attack  of  spitting  of  blood  incapacitated 
him  for  a  time  from  active  service  ; 
indeed,  his  life  was  in  danger  ;  how- 
ever, he  had  sufficiently  recovered  by 
November,  1801,  to  obey  the  orders 
which  he  then  received  to  proceed  to 
Strasburg,  where  his  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned. In  1803  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  a  regiment  of  horse 
artillery,  which  was  stationed  at  Pia- 
cenza,  from  which  he  wrote  one  of  his 
most  noteworthy  letters  in  May,  1804. 
The  letter  is  addressed  "M.  N".,"  and 
throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  French  army 
officers  was  manifested  when  Bona- 
parte had  resolved  to  become  emperor, 
and  desired  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
army. 
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We  have  just  created  an  emperor,  and  for 
my  part,  I  have  not  marred  the  process. 
Here  is  the  story  :  This  morning  Colonel 
Anthouard  called  us  together,  and  told  us 
what  was  in  question,  quite  simply,  without 
either  preamble  or  peroration.  "Whether 
is  an  Emperor  or  a  Republic  more  to  your 
taste?"  just  as  one  should  say,  "Do  you 
prefer  roast  or  boiled,  soup  or  broth?" 
When  his  speech  was  finished,  we  looked 
at  one  another,  being  seated  in  a  circle. 
"  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  "  Not 
a  word.  Nobody  opened  his  mouth.  This 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and 
became  embarrassing  for  Anthouard  and  the 
rest,  when  Maire,  a  young  man,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant, whom  you  may  have  seen,  rose  and 
said  :  "  If  he  wishes  to  be  emperor,  so  be  it; 
but,  to  speak  my  mind,  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  a  good  thing."  "Explain  yourself," 
said  the  colonel ;  "are  you  in  favor  of  it,  or 
are  you  not  ?  "  "lam  not  in  favor  of  it," 
replied  Maire.  "All  right."  Again  there 
was  silence.  We  began  to  look  at  each 
other  like  people  who  meet  for  the  first 
time.  We  should  have  been  doing  so  still 
if  I  had  not  spoken.  "  Gentlemen,"  I  said, 
"  it  appears  to  me  that,  subject  to  correc- 
tion, this  is  none  of  our  business.  The 
nation  desires  an  emperor  ;  does  it  rest  with 
us  to  deliberate  ?  "  This  reasoning  seemed 
so  powerful,  so  clear,  so  much  to  the  point 
—  what  more  would  you  have  ?  I  carried 
the  meeting  with  me.  Never  had  an  orator 
so  complete  a  success.  We  rose,  we  signed, 
and  we  went  off  to  play  at  billiards.  Maire 
said  to  me  :  "  Upon  my  word,  major,  you 
speak  like  Cicero  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  are  anxious  for  him  to  be  em- 
peror?" "To  be  done  with  the  matter, 
and  play  our  game  of  billiards.  Ought  we 
to  remain  here  all  day  ?  But  why  is  it  that 
you  object?"  "I  do  not  know,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  I  thought  him  made  for  some- 
thing better."  Such  is  the  lieutenant's 
view,  which  I  do  not  think  at  all  foolish. 
In  fact,  tell  me  what  this  means  —  such  a 
man  as  Bonaparte,  a  soldier,  the  head  of 
the  army,  the  first  captain  of  the  world, 
wishing  to  be  addressed  as  Majesty.  Being 
Bonaparte,  and  to  become  sire  !  He  aspires 
to  descend  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  ;  he  fancies  that 
he  ascends  in  becoming  the  equal  of  kings. 
He  much  prefers  a  title  to  a  name.  Poor 
man  !  his  ideas  are  below  his  fortune. 

Courier  felt  at  home  in  Italy  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  than  any  of  his  com- 
rades. They  looked  for  glory  gained  in 
battle  there,  while  he  took  delight  in 


study.     He  wrote  from  Barletta  to  M. 
Lajeune,  at  Saumur,  in  May,  1805  :  — 

I  like  this  country  and  the  life  which  I 
lead  here.  I  have  not  abandoned  my  old 
studies  ;  I  correspond  with  many  learned 
men,  and  I  forward  inscriptions  to  them  ; 
Saumur  is  a  pleasant  place,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  care  to  take  up  my 
abode  there  :  I  have  become  an  Italian,  and 
if  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  founded, 
I  shall  have  many  advantages  in  settling 
here.  However,  I  do  not  form  any  projects 
—  trusting  to  fortune  without  being  ambi- 
tious of  anything. 

Though  Courier  was  fashioned  for 
the  library  rather  than  the  field,  and 
more  congenially  employed  in  decipher- 
ing a  Greek  manuscript  than  in  tracing 
a  plan  of  campaign,  yet  he  was  enthusi- 
astic when  called  upon  to  execute  the 
military  orders  of  his  chief.  He  noted 
with  eager  and  curious  eyes  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  if  he  had  written  the  ac- 
count of  the  military  manoeuvres  which 
he  projected,  the  French  army  in  Italy 
would  have  had  its  Xenophon.  A  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  from  Taranto  to  General 
Dulaloy,  at  Naples,  who  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  artillery,  displays  his  own 
and  very  unfavorable  views  of  the  state 
of  affairs. 

Between  ourselves,  general,  everything  in 
the  army  is  managed  in  the  same  style  ; 
there  are  projects  left  unexecuted,  secrets 
which  are  made  public  property,  and  orders 
which  nobody  carries  out.  ...  I  know 
very  well  that  God  is  on  our  side,  that  the 
emperor's  genius  will  suffice  to  give  us  the 
victory  everywhere,  despite  the  blunders 
which  may  be  made  ;  nevertheless  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  little  good  sense,  order,  and 
foresight  would  do  no  harm. 

In  a  letter  written  shortly  after  this 
one,  and  addressed  to  his  erudite  friend, 
M.  Chlewaski,  at  Toulouse,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  much  of  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  non-military  matters. 

I  see  the  Galesus  every  day  ;  there  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  about  it  than  about 
our  river  the  Gobelins,  and  less  deserving 
the  epithet  black  which  Yirgil  gave  to  it. 
.  .  .  I  think  that  the  name  of  this  river 
owes  its  value  to  the  poets,  who  are  not  in 
love  with  the  literal  truth,  and  who  give 
truth  many  buffets  for  the  sake  of  a  harmo- 
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nious  name.  It  is  probable  that  Blandu- 
sium,  which  is  a  few  miles  from  this  place, 
is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  the  same 
circumstance,  and  were  it  not  for  Livy's 
testimony,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  great  merit  of  Tempe  was  to  enrich 
verses  with  sounding  syllables.  It  was  re- 
marked long  ago  that  the  poets  everywhere 
praise  Sophocles  and  seldom  praise  Eurip- 
ides, whose  name  cannot  be  brought  into 
verse  without  detriment  to  the  measure. 

Courier  had  to  do  his  duty  in  circum- 
stances which  would  have  tried  any  one 
but  a  brave  and  capable  soldier.  Hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  despatch  several 
vessels  from  Taranto  to  Crotona,  laden 
with  artillery,  he  followed  in  the  last 
vessel  which  carried  the  last  cargo  of 
twelve  large  cannon  and  as  many  car- 
riages. The  vessel  was  chased  by  an 
English  man-of-war,  and  as  Courier  had 
no  mind  to  be  captured,  he  ordered  the 
vessel  to  be  scuttled,  and  he  took  to  the 
longboat  with  four  companions  and  the 
crew.  He  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing the  vessel  which  he  had  abandoned 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Both 
his  companions  and  he  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  Calabrian  brigands  shortly 
after  landing.  Their  captors  were  more 
cruel  than  the  English  from  whose 
clutches  they  had  escaped.  Courier 
was  present  at  a  gathering  where  it  was 
debated  whether  he  should  be  hanged, 
burnt  to  death,  or  shot.  He  was  allowed 
to  join  in  the  discussion,  and  to  give 
his  opinion,  which  can  be  imagined 
though  it  is  not  recorded.  Perhaps  he 
deemed  this  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
none  of  the  three  would  have  his  vote. 
He  probably  owed  his  life  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Italian.  The  syndic  of  the  dis- 
trict arrived  while  the  brigands  were 
still  in  doubt  as  to  how  they  should  dis- 
pose of  him,  and  Courier  appealed  to 
the  syndic  for  protection.  Not  being 
able  to  rescue  Courier,  he  pretended  to 
be  as  incensed  against  him  as  the  brig- 
ands, and  he  asked  them  to  entrust  him 
and  the  other  prisoners  to  his  care. 
They  consented,  and  he  thrust  the  cap- 
tives into  a  dungeon,  liberating  them 
during  the  following  night,  and  giving 
them  a  guide  who  conducted  them  to 
the  nearest  French  garrison. 


On  another  occasion,  as  he  records 
in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Sainte- Croix,,  written 
in  Mileto  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1806,  he  was  in  a  boat  which  was  fired 
upon  by  an  English  frigate,  wThereupon 
the  rowers  pressed  toward  the  shore 
and  fled  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  it. 
He  landed  at  Scylla,  where  he  was 
stripped  of  all  that  he  possessed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  copy  of  the  Iliad, 
which  he  styled  his  breviary,  and  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Abbe"  Barthelemy. 
He  lost  this  precious  book  soon  after- 
wards, having  entrusted  it  with  other 
things  to  a  soldier  who  was  killed  and 
despoiled.  After  recording  this  he 
added  :  — 

I  have  lost  eight  horses,  my  clothes,  my 
linen,  my  cloak,  my  pistols,  my  money. 
Yet  what  I  regret  is  my  Homer,  and  I  would 
give  my  last  shirt  to  see  it  again.  It  was  my 
only  society  and  sole  conversation  during 
the  halts  and  the  watches. 

He  appears  to  have  been  unjustly 
blamed,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of 
the  difficulties  which  his  chiefs  put  in 
his  path.  If  they  considered  him  rash, 
he  denounced  them  as  incompetent, 
and,  for  lack  of  trustworthy  and  full 
particulars,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ap- 
portion censure  with  perfect  fairness. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
Courier's  dissatisfaction  with  those  in 
authority  over  him,  and  he  was  as  much 
out  of  humor  with  the  court  as  with  the 
general  under  whom  he  served.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  to  an  unnamed 
officer  of  artillery  who  was  stationed  at 
Cosenza,  will  show  what  his  feelings 
were  :  — 

Wherever  one  halts,  whether  in  Calabria 
or  elsewhere,  everybody  is  ready  to  bend  the 
knee,  and  thus  a  Court  is  formed.  It  is  a 
natural  instinct.  We  are  born  flunkies. 
Men  are  vile,  cowardly,  and  insolent,  some 
owing  to  the  meanness  of  the  rest,  detesting 
justice,  right,  and  equality,  each  desiring, 
not  to  be  the  master,  but  the  favored  slave. 
If  there  were  but  three  men  in  the  world 
they  would  organize  themselves.  The  one 
would  pay  court  to  the  other,  styling  him 
"my  lord,"  and  these  two  together  would 
force  the  third  to  work  for  them. 

No  account  of  the  campaign  in  Cala- 
bria excels  that  given  in  the  letters  of 
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Courier  to  his  friends,  and  all  those 
who  read  them  must  regret  the  loss  of 
the  notes  which  he  made,  with  a  view 
of  writing  a  continuous  and  complete 
narrative.  What  he  went  through  and 
what  he  desired  could  not  be  told  more 
graphically  than  in  a  letter  written  in 
Mileto  on  the  18th  of  October,  1805,  to 
M.  Leduc,  an  artillery  officer  in  Paris. 
Courier  begins  by  saying  that  he  has 
heard  there  is  to  be  a  campaign  in  Ger- 
many, and  after  expressing  his  wish  to 
take  part  in  it,  he  appeals  to  his  friend 
to  help  him  to  escape  from  the  purgatory 
in  which  he  is  placed.  He  goes  on  to 
recount  what  had  befallen  him  :  — 

Having  reached  Naples,  where  I  might 
have  remained,  I  asked  to  be  employed  in 
the  expedition  to  Calabria,  which  nobody 
wished  to  join.  In  this  campaign,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  diabolical  that  has  taken 
place  for  a  long  time,  I  had  more  than  my 
share  of  fatigues  and  dangers  ;  I  had  eight 
chargers  captured  or  killed,  I  lost  my 
clothes,  my  money,  and  my  papers,  the 
whole  being  valued  by  the  loser  at  twelve 
thousand  francs.  A  small  kit  which  my 
friends  provided,  after  having  clothed  me, 
has  been  captured  also  ;  my  servant  is  cru- 
cified, though  unworthy  of  it,  and  I  remain 
with  a  shirt  which  is  not  my  own.  Yet  my 
comrades  who  have  not  budged  from  Na- 
ples, and  who,  perhaps,  may  have  passed 
ten  days  before  Gaeta,  where  we  lost  ten 
artillerymen  all  told,  have  all  had  promotion 
or  honors.  ...  At  present  we  fight,  or 
rather  chase,  brigands,  a  chase  in  which 
the  hunter  is  often  captured.  They  hang 
us,  or  they  burn  us  in  the  quietest  fashion, 
and  even  do  us  the  honor  of  eating  us.  We 
play  at  hide  and  seek  with  them  ;  but  they 
know  the  game  better  than  we  do.  We 
hunt,  thinking  they  are  far  off  when  they 
are  close  at  hand.  We  never  see  them, 
while  they  always  see  us.  The  nature  of 
the  country,  and  their  knowledge  of  it  lead 
to  their  escaping  when  we  have  surprised 
them ;  but  we  do  not  escape  from  them. 
May  heaven  preserve  you  from  falling  into 
their  hands,  as  was  my  fate  !  That  I  should 
have  got  away  without  the  loss  of  my  skin 
is  a  miracle  such  as  God  has  not  performed 
since  Daniel's  adventure  in  the  lions'  den. 
My  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  my  coolness 
stood  me  in  good  stead.  I  speechified  and, 
as  you  may  suppose,  I  displayed  all  my  elo- 
quence.   In  short,  I  gained  time  and  I  was 


set  free.  On  another  occasion,  to  avoid  a 
similar  or  a  worse  mishap,  I  started  in  a 
wretched  boat,  in  still  more  wretched 
weather,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
wrecked  on  the  same  coast  where  the  Com- 
missary Michael  and  his  escort  had  their 
throats  cut  a  few  days  before.  At  another 
time,  on  another  boat,  I  fell  in  with  an  En- 
glish frigate  which  fired  three  rounds  at  me. 
All  the  sailors  who  were  with  me  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  swam  ashore.  I  could  not 
follow  their  example.  Left  alone,  and  not 
being  able  to  manage  the  small  lateen  sail,  I 
used  my  sword  to  cut  the  ropes  which  held 
it,  and  the  breeze  wafted  me,  less  softly 
than  Psyche,  near  to  a  house  from  which 
the  inhabitants  came  to  my  help  in  answer 
to  my  signs.  ...  I  have  here,  excluding 
necessaries,  pineapples,  and  orange-flowers, 
everything  that  you  might  wish  for,  but 
neither  bread  nor  water. 

There  seems  to  have  been  two  men 
in  Courier  ;  the  one  being  the  soldier 
who  did  his  duty  under  surpassing  diffi- 
culties, who  had  as  great  a  passion  for 
martial  glory  as  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  had  hair-breadth  escapes 
which  he  narrated  without  boasting,  and 
who  was  a  severe  critic  of  his  chiefs  ; 
the  other  man  had  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  student,  reading  his  classics 
with  the  same  ardor  that  his  comrades 
read  their  love-letters,  and  who,  when 
not  engaged  in  pursuing  and  repelling 
the  enemy,  was  eagerly  seeking  for  an- 
tiquities with  the  devotion  of  a  born 
archaeologist.  Examples  have  been 
given  of  him  in  the  one  character  ;  the 
following  passage  shows  him  in  the 
other.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  written 
in  Lecce  on  the  25th  of  May,  1807,  to- 
Madame  Arnou  in  Paris  :  — 

It  is  some  months  since  we  were  engaged 
in  attacking,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  toldr 
since  we  have  been  attacked.  We  live 
quite  quietly,  without  making  either  war  or 
peace  ;  for  my  own  part  I  traverse  this  re- 
gion as  if  it  were  a  land  which  I  should  like 
to  buy.  I  stop  wherever  I  think  fit,  that  is 
nearly  everywhere,  because  there  is  scarcely 
a  hole  here  which  has  not  some  attraction 
for  the  lover  of  natural  beauties  and  an- 
tiquity. Ah,  madame,  the  antique  !  na- 
ture !  it  is  they  that  charm  me  and  form  my 
two  passions.  You  know  that  very  welL 
But  my  strongest  passion  is  for  the  antique,. 
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or,  to  speak  with  exactitude,  the  one  is  my 
forte,  the  other  my  foible. 

Early  in  1809,  thinking  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  soldiering,  and  failing  to 
get  a  furlough,  Courier  resigned  his 
commission,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He 
openly  expressed  his  delight  to  be  done 
forever  with  his  "vile  profession," 
meaning  that  of  soldiering.  Yet  he,  as 
well  as  those  with  whom  he  associated, 
felt  excited  when  they  heard  that  a 
great  war  was  about  to  be  waged  in 
Germany.  Bonaparte  had  left  Spain  to 
take  command  of  the  army  there,  and 
Courier  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to 
serve  under  that  great  captain.  Bona- 
parte usually  set  his  face  against  any 
one  returning  to  the  service  after 
having  voluntarily  quitted  it.  Courier 
succeeded,  however,  in  being  attached 
to  the  staff  of  a  general  of  artillery, 
though  without  defined  rank  or  duties. 
The  emperor  sanctioned  his  rejoining 
the  army,  and  Courier  was  present  as  a 
combatant  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
He  now  saw  war  on  a  large  scale,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that 
the  army  was  not  the  proper  place  for 
him.  Without  asking  for  leave,  he 
quitted  the  regiment  to  which  he  had 
been  attached,  and  started  for  Switzer- 
land, with  the  intention  of  passing  into 
Italy.  He  considered  himself  a  free 
agent  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
received  either  pay  or  a  commission, 
and  he  acted  with  an  independence  and 
a  disregard  of  discipline  such  as  few  of 
his  contemporaries  would  have  ven- 
tured to  display. 

Courier's  letters  from  Switzerland  and 
Italy  do  not  contain  any  remarks  show- 
ing that  he  considered  his  conduct  to 
stand  in  need  of  defence.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  wrote  as  if  his  retiring  from 
the  army,  suddenly  rejoining  it,  and  as 
suddenly  quitting  it  without  leave,  had 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  In  a  letter  to  M.  and  Mme. 
Clavier  at  Paris,  whose  daughter  he 
married  afterwards,  he  tells  a  story 
which  will  bear  repetition,  by  way  of 
warning  to  reckless  book-hunters  :  — 

Have  you  never  heard  of  Marquis  Tacconi 
of  Naples,  the  grand  treasurer  of  the 
Crown,  a  great  collector  of    books,  and  a 


great  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  been  sent 
to  the  galleys  ?  He  had  an  income  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  he  forged 
banknotes  ;  he  did  this  in  order  to  buy 
books,  and  he  never  read  any.  His  splen- 
did library  was  more  mine  than  his,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  his  misfortune. 

When  at  Florence  in  1809,  Courier 
made  a  discovery,  and  he  had  an  acci- 
dent which  gave  him  a  reputation  of  a 
mixed  character.  He  had  found  an  un- 
published passage  of  Longus's  "  Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe  "  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
San  Lorenzo  Library  at  Plorence.  He 
translated  the  whole  work  into  French, 
and  took  pride  in  thinking  that  his  ver- 
sion was  more  complete  than  Amyot's. 
While  copying  the  passage  which  he 
had  found,  he  allowed  the  manuscript 
to  be  blotted  with  ink,  and  he  was- 
charged  with  doing  this  intentionally. 
His  defence  was  that  it  was  a  pure  acci- 
dent. He  wrote  a  declaration  to  this- 
effect,  which  is  now  attached  to  the 
manuscript.  He  also  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  in  which  he  proved 
to  the  reading  world,  for  the  first  timey 
how  pungently  he  could  write. 

Before  writing  the  pamphlet,  he  had 
become  an  object  of  curiosity,  which  he 
did  not  dislike,  and  of  persecution r 
against  which  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  pro- 
test. His  feelings  were  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  M.  and  Mme.  Clavier,  written 
from  Tivoli  on  the  4th  of  April,  1810  :  — 

So  the  noise  made  about  the  blot  of  ink 
has  reached  to  Paris  !  Every  letter  which  I 
receive  contains  a  mention  of  it.  .  .  .  Re- 
nouard  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  confined  to  a  score  of 
words  blotted  out  in  as  many  sentences  ; 
thus,  if  I  had  found  the  manuscript  in  its- 
present  state,  I  should  have  easily  guessed 
what  is  not  legible  now.  .  .  .  The  librarian, 
a  certain  Furia,  cannot  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing made  this  discovery  in  a  manuscript 
which  has  long  been  in  his  hands,  and  from 
which  he  has  published  several  extracts  ;; 
hence  his  fury.  .  .  .  Calumny,  like  the 
Neapolitan  disease,  taints  the  Italians.  It 
does  not  matter  in  their  case.  A  man 
charges  you  with  having  killed  your  father 
and  mother,  and  it  is  well  known  what  thia 
means.  It  means  that  he  does  not  like  you, 
and  it  does  you  no  harm,  seeing  that  both, 
your  parents  are  alive. 
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Notwithstanding  that  Courier  held 
his  own,  his  success  in  argument  had 
an  effect  which  he  had  not  foreseen. 
The  Italians  were  enraged,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior  at  Paris  was 
annoyed  to  learn  that  a  Frenchman  was 
the  cause.  He  gave  orders  to  seize  the 
writings  of  Courier.  The  minister  for 
war  wished  to  seize  him  as  a  deserter 
from  the  army,  and  his  position  was 
exceedingly  unpleasant.  He  thus  tells 
his  story  in  a  letter  to  a  former  brother 
officer  :  — 

I  have  two  ministers  at  my  heels,  one  of 
them  wishing  to  have  me  shot  as  a  deserter  ; 
the  other  wishes  that  I  should  be  hanged 
for  stealing  Greek.  I  reply  to  the  first, 
"Sir,  I  am  no  soldier,  consequently  I  can- 
not be  a  deserter,"  and  to  the  second,  "Sir, 
though  I  dote  on  Greek  I  do  not  steal  it." 
But  they  retort  as  regards  the  first  case, 
"  You  are  a  soldier  because  you  got  drunk 

a  year  ago  in  the  island  of  Lobau  with  L 

and  such-like  scamps  whom  you  call  com- 
rades ;  you  followed  the  Emperor  on  horse- 
back ;  hence  you  will  be  shot  ;"  and  as 
regards  the  second,  "You  will  be  hanged, 
because  you  have  blotted  a  page  of  Greek, 
to  play  a  trick  upon  some  pedants  who  do 
not  know  Greek  or  any  language."  This 
makes  me  lament  and  ask  myself,  "  Shall  I 
then  be  shot  for  having  toasted  the  Em- 
peror ?  Must  I  be  hanged  for  a  blot  of 
ink?" 

It  was  easier  to  turn  the  matter  into 
ridicule  than  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 
However,  he  had  always  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  having  influential  friends 
to  take  his  side,  and  on  this  occasion  his 
good  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The 
condition  under  which  he  was  to  be  left 
in  peace  was  that  he  should  not  use  his 
pen  as  a  public  writer.  He  did  not 
publish  anything  more  till  after  the  fall 
of  the  Empire. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1814,  Courier 
married  the  daughter  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Clavier.  He  was  then  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  and  his  bride  was  eighteen. 
He  had  hesitated  long  before  surren- 
dering his  independence  as  a  bachelor, 
and  even  after  marriage  he  acted  as  if 
he  were  still  free  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  fancy.  Yet  he  gradually  set- 
tled down  into  the  part  of  an  affec- 
tionate  and  considerate  husband.     He 


devoted  himself  to  the  management  of 
his  property  in  Touraine,  which  he 
found  to  have  been  greatly  damaged 
during  his  absence.  He  proved  himself 
a  keen  man  of  business,  and  he  had 
frequent  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with 
those  who  thought  that  they  might 
plunder  him  with  impunity. 

The  Bourbons  had  recovered  the 
throne  of  France,  and  they  proved  con- 
clusively by  their  inconsiderate  conduct 
that  exile  had  not  softened  their  natures, 
and  that  experience  had  taught  them 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  followers  of 
Louis  XVIII.  were  more  blameworthy 
than  he  ;  certainly  they  demonstrated 
by  their  overbearing  and  intolerable 
conduct  that  they  were  more  overbear- 
ing and  intolerable  royalists  than  their 
master.  The  clergy  entered  into  their 
own  again,  and  they  were  formidable 
and  tyrannical  representatives  of  the 
Church  militant.  Courier  had  never 
been  an  ardent  politician.  He  was  fitted 
by  nature  to  live  tranquilly  under  the 
Republic,  the  Empire,  or  the  monarchy, 
provided  he  were  let  alone  with  his 
books  and  permitted  to  manage  his 
property  in  peace. 

The  local  authorities  worried  him  be- 
cause he  had  served  under  Bonaparte 
and  was  suspected  of  lukewarmness  as 
a  royalist,  and  he  saw  his  neighbors 
suffer  even  more  than  himself.  The 
spectacle  made  him  a  severe  critic  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  his  indig- 
nation found  vent  in  a  pamphlet  which 
was  dated  the  10th  of  December,  1816, 
and  entitled  aA  Petition  to  the  Two 
Chambers."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Courier's  literary  career  after  the  Res- 
toration. He  was  sneered  at  and  vili- 
fied as  a  mere  writer  of  pamphlets. 
Yet  what  was  Pascal  but  a  pamphleteer? 
Courier  held  the  opinion  that  if  he  had 
written  books  instead  of  pamphlets,  he 
would  have  been  treated  with  greater 
respect.  In  the  last  and  ablest  of  his 
writings  —  "  The  Pamphlet  of  Pam- 
phlets " —  he  puts  this  in  his  own  in- 
imitable way.  After  saying  that  the 
epithet  "  le  pamphleteer,"  was  the 
harshest  which  had  been  uttered  against 
him  by  the  public  prosecutor,  he  relates 
a  talk  with  a  publisher,  M.  Arthus  Ber- 
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traiid,  who  was  on  the  jury  which  had 
found  him  guilty.  The  publisher  told 
him  that  a  pamphlet  contained  poison  : 
"But  I  am  surprised,"  continued  Courier, 
44  why  the  reading  world,  according  to  you, 
should  like  this  poison  so  much.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  there  is  something  else  in  pam- 
phlets." "Oh,  yes,  there  are  absurdities, 
puns,  bad  pleasantries.  How  is  it  possible, 
my  dear  sir,  how  can  common  sense  be  con- 
tained in  a  wretched  sheet?  What  ideas 
can  be  developed  in  it  ?  In  a  methodical 
work  it  is  barely  possible  to  perceive  at  the 
sixth  volume  what  the  author  is  driving 
at."  "A  single  sheet,"  I  replied,  "  cannot 
hold  very  much."  "  Nothing  of  any  value," 
he  said,  "and  I  never  read  one  of  them." 
4'  Then  you  do  not  read  the  charges  of  the 
Bishop  of  Troyes  relating  to  Lent  and  Ad- 
vent ?  "  "  Oh,  they  differ  entirely  !  "  "  Nor 
the  pastoral  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Tou- 
louse about  the  papal  supremacy  ?  "  "  Oh, 
that  is  quite  another  thing  ! "  "  Therefore, 
in  your  opinion,  a  pamphlet,  a  single  sheet." 
.  .  .  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
— don't  talk  to  me  of  things  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  literature,  and  it  is  the  shame 
of  our  age  and  nation  that  authors,  printers, 
and  readers  can  be  found  for  such  trash." 
"But,  sir,"  I  said,  "the  'Provincial  Let- 
ters' of  Pascal."  .  .  .  "Oh,  that  is  an  ad- 
mirable, a  divine  book,  the  masterpiece  of 
our  language."  "Well,  then,  this  divine 
masterpiece  is  composed  of  pamphlets,  of 
sheets  which  appeared."  .  .  .  "Do  not  say 
another  word  ;  I  cherish  my  principles  and 
my  ideas  on  that  score.  In  proportion  to 
the  degree  that  I  honor  the  great  works 
which  are  made  to  last  and  live  for  pos- 
terity, do  I  despise  and  detest  these  petty 
ephemeral  writings,  these  papers  which  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  inform  people  of 
the  facts,  the  occurrences  of  the  present 
day  ;  I  cannot  tolerate  pamphlets." 

The  pamphlets  which  some  of  Cou- 
rier's contemporaries  could  not  tolerate 
were  read  with  avidity  by  others,  and 
the  prosecutions  which  the  government 
instituted  were  the  conclusive  proofs  of 
their  success.  The  writings  of  Pascal 
related  to  religious  topics  ;  those  of 
Courier  dealt  with  the  social  and  polit- 
ical questions  of  his  time,  and  in  this 
respect  he  was  a  French  Junius.  He 
differed  materially  from  Junius  as  a 
writer.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
English  writer  were  purely  rhetorical, 
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while  those  of  the  French  pamphleteer 
were  due  to  his  personating  a  peasant. 
There  is  as  much  art  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  but  in  Courier's  case  the  art 
was  consummate  and  the  result  ap- 
peared natural. 

Never  till  he  took  his  pen  in  hand  to 
indite  his  petition  to  the  two  Chambers 
had  any  of  his  countrymen  begun  such 
a  document  in  a  strain  like  this  :  — 

I  am  a  native  of  Touraine  ;  I  live  in 
Luynes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  a 
place  of  importance  formerly,  which  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  reduced 
to  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  which  will 
be  reduced  to  nothing  by  new  persecutions, 
unless  your  prudence  does  not  act  as  a 
check. 

I  can  well  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  the 
most  of  you  are  ignorant  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  Luynes  for  several  months  back. 
News  from  that  part  of  the  country  makes 
little  noise  in  France,  least  of  all  in  Paris. 
Thus  I  am  obliged  to  go  some  time  back  in 
order  to  make  my  story  clear. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Martin,  we  began  to  speak  about  good 
subjects  and  bad  subjects.  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  is  meant  by  that,  and  if  I  did  I 
might  not  say  it  for  fear  of  getting  into 
trouble  with  too  many  people.  During  this 
time  Francois  Fouquet,  when  going  to  the 
great  mill,  met  a  cure  who  was  following  a 
corpse  to  Luynes  cemetery. .  The  road  was 
narrow  ;  the  cure,  seeing  Fouquet  approach- 
ing on  horseback,  called  to  him  to  stop  ;  he 
did  not  stop  ;  he  called  to  him  to  uncover, 
and  he  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  ;  he  passed 
by  ;  he  trotted  and  splashed  the  cure's  sur- 
plice. Nor  was  this  all ;  some  say,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe  it,  that  he  swore 
in  passing,  and  said  that  he  cared  not  a  rap 
—  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  —  for 
the  cure  or  the  corpse.  Such  is  the  fact, 
gentlemen  ;  I  neither  add  to  nor  modify  it ; 
still  less  do  I  take  Fouquet' s  part  —  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  —  or  seek  to  explain 
away  his  evil  deeds.  He  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  blame  him  for  it,  and  I  did  so  at  the 
time.     Listen,  however,  to  what  followed. 

Three  days  afterwards,  four  gendarmes 
called  upon  Fouquet,  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
carried  him  off  to  Langeais  prison,  bound> 
pinioned,  barefoot,  handcuffed,  and  with 
the  further  ignominy  of  being  placed  be- 
tween two  highwaymen.  The  three  were 
thrust  into  the  same  dungeon.  Fouquet 
remained  there  three  months,  during  which 
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his  family  had  to  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  the  compassion  of  the  kindly  people 
who,  happily,  are  not  rare  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  We  are  more  charitable  than  de- 
vout. Though  Fouquet  was  in  prison,  his 
children  did  not  die  of  hunger,  and  he  was 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  some 
others. 

The  foregoing  passages  from  the 
"Petition"  may  suffice  to  show  its 
character,  the  remainder  being  written 
in  the  same  strain  and  containing  an 
exposition  of  facts,  which  could  not  be 
justified,  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
be  excelled.  !No  mere  peasant  could 
have  written  so  cleverly,  and  none  of 
Courier's  lettered  contemporaries  could 
write  in  language  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  a  peasant.  His  art  was  the  per- 
fection of  nature.  He  had  the  ines- 
timable reward  of  succeeding  in  his 
object.  It  was  felt  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters that  such  abuses  as  those  which 
Courier  made  public  must  be  remedied, 
and  orders  were  given  to  end  them. 
Attempts  were  made  to  attach  Courier 
to  the  government,  as  it  was  felt  that  so 
dangerous  an  opponent  might  become 
a  most  useful  friend.  He  accepted  the 
compliments  which  were  paid  to  him, 
yet  he  preserved  his  independence. 

His  weakness  was  displayed  when  he 
penned  a  "  Letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,"  wrhich  appeared  in  1820.  He 
had  been  a  candidate  to  succeed  his 
deceased  father-in-law,  M.  Clavier,  and 
his  rejection  led  him  to  denounce  the 
Academy  and  its  members  in  scathing 
terms.  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
cleverness  of  this  letter,  for  it  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  Courier,  and  if 
its  contemptuous  phrases  were  justifi- 
able, then  he  should  never  have  been  a 
candidate. 

The  pamphlet  which  made  the  great- 
est noise,  and  was  one  of  Courier's  best 
writings,  appeared  in  1821,  and  was  en- 
titled "Plain  Speech  by  Paul  Louis, 
wine-grower  at  La  Chavonniere,  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Ye'retz  relative  to  a  subscrip- 
tion proposed  by  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Chambord."     The  infant  Due 


de  Bordeaux,  for  whom  Chambord  was 
to  be  acquired,  was  afterwards  known 
by  its  name,  he  being  the  Count  de 
Chambord  whose  remains  now  lie  on 
foreign  soil  alongside  of  those  of  Charles 
X.  and  other  members  of  the  French 
royal  family,  in  a  vault  of  a  chapel  in 
Gorizia.  In  substance  the  complaint  of 
Courier  was  that  the  establishment  of  a 
court  at  Chambord  would  be  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  neighborhood.  His  bitterest 
sarcasms  were  reserved  for  the  cour- 
tiers, who  winced  under  his  lash,  and 
who  had  their  revenge  by  getting  him 
put  on  his  trial  for  outraging  public 
morals.  Courier  was  found  guilty,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  francs,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  months.  In  his  letters  to  his 
wife  written  from  Paris  he  clearly  shows 
that  the  result  was  not  unexpected,  yet 
a  passage  in  one  of  those  letters,  which 
was  written  before  the  trial,  demon- 
strates the  state  of  his  feelings.  He 
wrote,  among  other  things  :  — 

The  public  sides  with  me,  and  that  is 
what  I  wished.  I  am  generally  approved, 
and  those  who  blame  the  thing  in  itself 
admit  the  beauty  of  its  execution.  Two 
persons,  who  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  MM.  Dubost  and  Etienne,  have  told 
me  that  this  piece  is  the  best  that  has  been 
produced  since  the  Eevolution.  Hence  I 
have  attained  the  object  of  my  desire,  which 
was  to  carry  off  the  prize.  The  more  I  am 
persecuted,  the  more  shall  I  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  Courier's  satisfac- 
tion with  his  performance,  he  was 
staggered  with  the  result  of  his  trial. 
He  told  his  wife  that  he  nearly  fainted 
when  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  he  added,  "I  ought  to  be  intox- 
icated with  praise  and  compliments  ; 
yesterday  I  had  an  abundance  of  both 
from  all  sides.  I  am  surprised  how 
little  pleasure  this  gives  me."  In  an- 
other letter  written  to  his  wife  im- 
mediately before  going  to  prison  he 
says  :  — 

Everybody  is  on  my  side  ;  I  may  say  that 
I  stand  well  with  the  public.  The  man 
who  writes  such  fine  songs  (Beranger)  said 
the  other  day,  "  I  would  not  give  these  two 
months'  imprisonment  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs." 
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Bdranger  was  one  of  Courier's  fellow- 
prisoners. 

Though  in  prison  Courier  was  not 
silenced.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on 
M.  de  Broe,  the  procureur-general, 
which  was  as  biting  as  any  which  he 
had  written,  and  which  turned  the  laugh 
against  that  representative  of  authority. 
A  fresh  prosecution  was  contemplated, 
but  it  had  to  be  abandoned  because,  as 
Courier  wrote  to  his  wife,  the  whole 
resolved  itself  into  proving  that  M.  de 
Broe  was  a  fool. 

Courier  left  prison  to  be  again  ar- 
raigned before  a  court  of  justice.  He 
had  penned  a  petition  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  villagers, 
who  were  forbidden  to  dance,  which 
was  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  younger 
priests,  who  wished  to  display  at  once 
their  power  and  their  intolerance.  He 
was  acquitted,  but  all  the  copies  of  the 
pamphlets  were  seized  and  destroyed  by 
the  police.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France  the  same  blunders 
were  repeated  as  had  occurred  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England. 
The  England  to  which  Charles  II. 
returned  differed  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  England  from  which 
he  had  fled.  Had  he  realized  this  and 
applied  his  talents,  which  were  unques- 
tionable, to  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
new  with  the  old,  the  course  of  English 
history  might  have  been  changed. 
Louis  XVIII.,  on  entering  France  as 
king,  exclaimed  that  "  nothing  is 
changed  ;  there  is  but  a  Frenchman  the 
more,"  and  displayed  an  ignorance  of 
existing  conditions  which  was  as  inex- 
cusable as  it  was  pernicious.  His  cour- 
tiers and  advisers  thought  'that  they 
might  safely  deal  with  the  country  as  if 
no  revolution  had  taken  place,  as  if  the 
domination  of  Bonaparte  were  not  a 
fact,  and  as  if  the  procedure,  which 
ought  to  have  excited  scarcely  a  mur- 
mur in  olden  days,  could  be  followed 
with  impunity  again. 

The  opposition  of  the  people  at  large 
to  the  harsh  rule  of  courtiers,  and  the 
still  harsher  tyranny  of  priests,  was 
mainly  expressed  in  Courier's  writings, 
and,  without  gaining  anything  for  him- 
self, he  was  the  means  of  lightening  the 


yoke  upon  his  neighbors.  Without  in- 
tending it,  he  contributed  to  keep  alive 
free  speech  among  his  countrymen  at  a 
time  when  repression  was  the  aim  of 
their  rulers. 

Courier's  last  published  writing  was 
entitled  "  The  Pamphlet  of  Pamphlets," 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  his  apology 
for  being  a  pamphleteer.  He  had  an- 
other ambition  :  this  was  to  execute  a 
translation  of  Herodotus  in  a  manner 
which  should  convey  to  his  countrymen 
who  knew  nothing  of  Greek  a  fair  im- 
pression of  the  Father  of  History  as  a 
writer.  Moreover,  he  was  glad  to  act 
as  the  country  gentleman,  if  not  to  labor 
as  a  peasant  upon  his  own  estate,  and 
he  had  a  keen  eye  for  making  the  best 
of  his  opportunities. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  a 
pleasant  neighbor,  while  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  most  exacting  master. 
His  temper  had  become  as  bad  as  his 
health,  and  his  manners  were  not  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  father  of  Eugdnie 
Grandet.  Those  who  knew  him  as  a 
brilliant  and  bold  writer  only,  and  who 
were  unaware  that  he  had  enemies  in 
his  own  household,  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  been  shot 
to  death  in  his  own  wood  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  April,  1825. 
It  was  generally  considered  at  first  that 
the  murder  had  a  political  significance. 
Courier  was  known  to  have  expressed 
his  fear  lest  "  the  bigots  "  would  cause 
him  to  be  assassinated.  However,  sus- 
picion fell  on  Fremont,  his  game- 
keeper, who  was  put  on  his  trial  at 
Tours  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1825, 
and  acquitted  of  having  murdered  his 
master. 

The  trial  was  not  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive by  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
Courier,  and  who  knew  him  best.  That 
he  had  been  murdered  was  unquestion- 
able, and  the  gamekeeper's  guilt  ap- 
peared to  be  beyond  doubt.  Courier 
had  many  bitter  disputes  with  those 
who  served  him,  and  with  those  also 
whose  properties  adjoined  his  own. 
The  authorities  were  his  open  enemies. 
Then,  as  now,  a  Frenchman  who  is 
looked  upon  by  the  authorities  with  un- 
friendly eyes   cannot  count  upon  sup- 
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port  from  the  majority,  who  wish  to 
stand  well  with  persons  in  power. 
Moreover,  it  was  no  secret  that  Courier 
was  a  taskmaster  as  severe  as  any  of 
those  who,  in  the  days  of  a  privileged 
class  in  France,  exercised  their  power 
in  authority  in  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing fashion.  Still,  the  opinions  which 
many  of  Courier's  neighbors  entertained 
were  unsupported  by  facts,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  an  accident,  the  mur- 
der of  Courier  would  have  remained  an 
enigma.  The  mystery  is  not  yet  unrav- 
elled, though  the  main  facts  are  known 
and  are  somewhat  less  puzzling. 

A  peasant  girl  had  seen  the  tragedy, 
and  kept  silence  for  five  years.  When 
she  did  avow  what  she  had  witnessed, 
she  was  unaware  of  the  import  of  her 
words.  Her  name  was  Grivault.  At 
the  time  that  Courier  lost  his  life  she 
was  returning  with  her  sweetheart  from 
the  place  where  they  had  spent  the  day 
together.  Five  years  later  she  went 
over  the  same  ground  on  horseback,  and 
the  horse  shied  on  coming  to  the  fatal 
spot.  After  reaching  the  house  in 
which  she  was  a  servant,  she  observed 
in  her  master's  hearing  that,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  the  horse  which 
carried  her  showed  as  much  fear  as 
she  had  done  when  Courier  was  killed. 
Her  words  produced  such  an  impression 
that  the  authorities  were  communicated 
with,  and  an  investigation  followed. 
Her  lover  of  five  years  before  had  mar- 
ried and  would  not,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
was  reluctant  to  corroborate  her.  Yet 
the  investigation  did  not  cease  till  a 
new  trial  was  ordered,  at  which  Fre- 
mont, the  gamekeeper,  who  had  been 
accused  of  being  the  murderer  and  ac- 
quitted by  a  jury,  was  summoned  as  a 
witness.  After  some  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  the  folly 
of  keeping  silence  had  been  made  clear, 
he  avowed  his  guilt,  and  added  that  he 
was  instigated  to  commit  the  murder  by 
two  other  servants  of  Courier,  one  of 
whom  was  dead.  The  survivor,  whose 
name  was  Dubois,  was  put  on  his  trial, 
and  acquitted  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1830.  Four  days  afterwards  Frdmont 
was  smitten  with  apoplexy,  and  died. 
It  is  still  a  problem  why  Courier  lost 


his  life  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  noted. 

Courier  was  an  enigma  in  his  life  as 
well  as  his  death.  A  man  with  his 
opportunities  and  endowments  might 
have  made  a  still  grander  name  in  his 
country's  history.  I  have  previously 
said  that  he  bore  some  resemblance  to 
Junius.  It  is  known  who  Courier  was, 
what  he  did  in  his  lifetime,  and  how  he 
died.  Despite  many  conjectures,  some 
of  which  are  plausible,  nothing  is  actu- 
ally known  of  Junius  as  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood.  His  letters  have  survived, 
and  they  alone  represent  him.  The  let- 
ters and  pamphlets  of  Courier  constitute 
his  title  to  be  hailed  as  a  master  of 
French  prose.  It  is  probable  that  if 
Junius  the  man  had  been  a  personage 
of  whom  everything  was  known,  the 
interest  in  his  writings  might  abate.  If 
the  mystery  which  still  surrounds  the 
letters  bearing  his  signature  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  case  of  the  letters  and 
pamphlets  from  the  pen  of  Courier, 
then  Courier  could  not  have  been  con- 
demned for  personal  failings. 

Courier  certainly  deserves  greater  ad- 
miration as  a  writer  than  a  man.  The 
finish  of  his  style  as'  a  writer  of  his  na- 
tive tongue  is  phenomenal.  He  knew 
Greek  as  few  men  of  his  day  knew  it, 
and  he  knew  French  as,  in  his  own 
words,  not  six  of  his  contemporaries 
did.  He  had  the  exquisite  taste  which 
none  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  is  com- 
plete, and  whose  faculties  are  not 
blunted,  can  fail  to  acquire.  The  nice- 
ties of  French  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  prose  is  a  quintessence  of  what 
is  most  admirable  in  Amyot  and  Mon- 
taigne, with  superadded  beauties  which 
are  all  his  own. 

No  Frenchman  who  values  the  clas- 
sical prose  of  his  countrymen  can  help 
admiring  and  envying  that  of  Courier. 
Its  perfection  consists  in  being  inimita- 
ble. The  greatest  writers  may  be  par- 
odied, but  they  cannot  be  reproduced, 
except  in  copies  which  lack  the  vitality 
as  well  as  charm  of  the  originals.  Cou- 
rier took  great  pains,  as  Kousseau  did, 
and  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  both 
which   appear  exquisite   in  their   sim- 
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plicity,  were  the  most  carefully  labored. 
This  is  true  of  Pascal  also,  but  it  is  not 
true  of  Voltaire,  who  is  remarkable  in 
being  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  All  the  writers  who  have  just 
been  named  defy  the  translator,  and  he 
who  thinks  that  he  can  convey  a  fair 
notion  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  of 
their  matter,  in  another  language,  de- 
ceives himself. 

All  great  works  of  art  receive  the 
most  thorough  appreciation  from  the 
most  consummate  artists.  The  crowd 
may  be  affected  by  the  work  and  may 
praise  its  beauties,  but  the  difficulties 
vanquished  by  the  artist  can  never  be 
known  to  the  multitude.  As  a  wonder- 
ful artist  in  words  Courier  stands  high 
among  the  masters  of  French  literature  ; 
his  writings  give  intense  pleasure  to  the 
lovers  of  what  is  best  in  it ;  but  the 
select  few  most  highly  value  what  Cou- 
rier accomplished,  and  most  sincerely 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  enrich 
France  with  other  masterpieces. 

W.  Fraser  Eae. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE    BARREN    GROUND    OF    NORTHERN 
CANADA.* 

When  Prodicus  sought  to  give  a 
higher  ethical  value  to  the  story  of 
Heracles,  he  invented  for  the  youth  of 
Greece  the  beautiful  fable  in  which  the 
labors  of  the  hero  are  represented  as 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  a 
life  of  hardships  and  virtue  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  of  ease  and  vice.  English- 
men have  rarely  failed  to  satisfy  this 
test.  Capacity  for  endurance  has  long 
been  a  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  fact  that 
this  race  holds  to-day  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  earth 
is  more  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain 
passion  for  adventure  noticeable  in  the 
individual  than  to  any  public  policy. 
Mr.  Pike  is  not  the  first  Englishman 
who,  for  pure  love  of  adventure,  has 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the 
practical  results  appeared  to  be  wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  efforts  required. 

1  By  Warburton  Pike.    Macmillan.    1892. 


Xor  is  he  the  first  adventurer  who  has 
possessed  the  necessary  literary  outfit 
to  present  the  results  of  his  travels  to 
the  public  in  a  becoming  form  ;  but  his 
record  is  "  hard  to  beat,"  whether  we 
regard  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  his 
narrative. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  Canada  there 
is  a  triangle  of  land  enclosed  by  the 
Arctic  Sea,  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  and 
the  Back  Kiver.  The  base  of  this 
triangle  is  formed  by  the  coast  line 
between  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  its  apex  by  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 
On  the  shores  of  this  lake  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  two  stations,  Fort 
Resolution  and  Fort  Reliance.  The 
district  of  the  lake  has  long  served  as  a 
basis  for  Arctic  exploration  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  sterile  region  to  the 
north  is  full  of  memories  of  Hearne, 
Mackenzie,  Franklin,  and  Back.  But 
although  the  courses  of  the  two  rivers 
and  the  outline  of  the  Arctic  coast  have 
been  made  known  by  the  efforts  of 
these  heroic  adventurers  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  interior  country  remains 
still  practically  unexplored. 

During  the  two  years  Mr.  Pike  re- 
mained in  northern  Canada  he  made 
Fort  Resolution  his  headquarters. 
From  this  point  he  undertook  frequent 
excursions  into  the  Barren  Ground,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  endured  dangers 
and  hardships  sufficient  for  a  lifetime. 
Mr.  Pike's  object  was  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  arctic  explorer. 
From  conversation  with  the  officers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  had 
heard  of  "a  strange  animal,  a  relic  of 
an  earlier  age,"  that  was  still  to  be 
found  roaming  the  Barren  Ground. 
His  informants  could  tell  him  nothing 
of  the  musk-ox,  as  the  animal  is  named, 
from  personal  experience.  All  that 
was  known  had  been  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  Indians.  Once  or  twice  en- 
thusiastic sportsmen  had  attempted  to 
reach  the  musk-ox  country,  but  they 
had  been  unsuccessful.  "  To  try  and 
penetrate  this  unknown  land,  to  see  the 
musk-ox,  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
could  about  their  habits  and  the  habits 
of  the  Indians  who  go  in  pursuit  of 
them  every  year,"  this,  Mr.  Pike  tells 
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us  in  his  preface,  was  the  u  sole  object  " 
of  his  journey.  Mr.  Pike  therefore  was 
a  sportsman  first  and  an  explorer  after- 
wards. In  another  place  he  says  that 
his  book  was  written  for  sportsmen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  details  of  cari- 
bou (reindeer)  and  musk-ox  hunting, 
and  of  the  other  forms  of  sport  he  en- 
joyed, are  given  with  scientific  accuracy 
and  sportsmanlike  directness.  To  many 
persons  these  descriptions  will,  of 
course,  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
book  ;  but  the  general  reader  will  re- 
gard them  rather  in  the  light  of  neces- 
sary evils. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which 
Mr.  Pike's  narrative  differs  from  those 
of  Arctic  explorers  in  general.  With 
the  exception  of  Hearne,  who  explored 
the  coast  region  a  century  ago,  and  who 
lived  with  the  Indians,  the  explorers 
have  been  assisted  by  the  most  capable 
white  men  procurable,  and  provided 
with  scientific  outfits  in  every  way  com- 
plete. The  explorers,  in  a  sense,  took 
their  civilization  with  them.  Mr.  Pike, 
like  Hearne,  decided  to  trust  himself  to 
the  Indians,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
decision,  he  saw  the  life  of  the  hunters 
of  the  North-west  in  a  way  which  no 
previous  explorer  had  done.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Pike's 
work,  both  from  a  literary  and  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  lies.  He  is  able  to 
present  us  with  a  series  of  pictures  of 
an  exceedingly  interesting  phase  of  life. 
These  scenes  of  life  in  the  Barren 
Ground  are  instinct  with  reality.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Pike's 
narrative,  at  its  best,  is  raised  to  the 
level  of  poetic  composition  —  by  a  sim- 
plicity of  diction  and  a  directness  of 
aim  —  akin  to  the  "high  seriousness" 
of  "  absolute  sincerity,"  which  Arnold 
made  the  test  of  the  highest  poetic  ex- 
cellence. 

Altogether  Mr.  Pike  remained,  as 
already  stated,  for  two  years  in  the 
north-west  of  Canada.  During  this 
period  he  made  three  distinct  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  the  musk-ox,  and 
numerous  lesser  excursions  in  pursuit 
of  other  game.  His  first  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1889.     Although  it  was  very   short,   it 


was  so  far  successful  that  Mr.  Pike  is 
able  to  write  :  "  September  27th  was  a 
red-letter  day,  marking  the  death  of  the 
first  musk-ox."  Naturally  this  first 
specimen  made  a  great  impression  on 
Mr.  Pike's  mind,  and  he  describes  the 
appearance  the  animal  presented  with 
great  precision. 

In  crossing  an  occasional  piece  of  level 
ground  he  walked  with  a  curious  rolling 
motion,  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
waving  of  the  long  hair  on  the  flanks  ;  this 
hair  reaches  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
gives  the  legs  such  an  exaggerated  appear- 
ance of  shortness  that,  at  first  sight,  one 
would  declare  the  animal  to  be  incapable 
of  any  rapid  motion.  The  shaggy  head  was 
carried  high,  and  when  he  finally  pulled  up 
at  sight  of  us,  within  forty  yards,  with  his 
neck  slightly  arched  and  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine lighting  up  the  huge  white  boss 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  horns,  he 
presented  a  most  formidable  appearance. 

This  first  success  was  followed  up  by 
a  winter  expedition  of  five  weeks'  dura- 
tion. Mr.  Pike  then  returned  to  Fort 
Resolution  for  Christmas  ;  but  in  the 
following  summer  he  made  a  third  ex- 
pedition to  the  Barren  Ground,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mackinlay, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  fort,  and  some 
other  white  men.  In  both  of  these 
latter  expeditions  the  hunting  of  the 
musk-ox  and  caribou  was  conducted  on 
a  very  handsome  scale.  Satiated  by 
these  victories  over  his  "horned  foes," 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1890  Mr.  Pike 
formed  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Rockies,  and  so  making  his  way  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  in  carrying  out  this 
intention  that  Mr.  Pike  met  with  an 
experience  which  threatened  to  be 
deeply  tragic,  and  which  forms  the  cul- 
minating adventure  of  the  narrative. 

For  the  moment  the  interest  I  have 
felt  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Pike's  book 
has  prevented  me  from  noticing  his 
manner.  It  is  difficult  to  praise  too 
much  the  brevity  and  strength  of  Mr. 
Pike's  work.  There  is  something  Ho- 
meric in  the  directness  and  simplicity 
of  his  style.  At  the  same  time,  by  es- 
chewing the  pernicious  habit  of  break- 
ing up  the  narrative  by  the  insertion  of 
dates,  he  has  avoided  making  his  book 
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a  mere  diary.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, as  constituting,  in  my  opinion, 
the  chief  merit  of  the  book,  the  vivid 
pictures  of  hunting  life  which  it  con- 
tains. These  descriptions  are  admi- 
rable. They  are  not  mere  exhibitions 
of  skilful  word-painting,  though  they 
are  excellent  as  such ;  they  reveal  a 
singular  capacity  to  seize  and  express 
in  words  the  aspects  of  a  scene  that  are 
essentially  dramatic.  To  begin  with, 
we  will  take  that  in  which  Mr.  Pike 
looks  forth  for  the  first  time  upon  his 
strange  Canaan  :  — 

We  sat  down  for  a  smoke  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  took  our  last  view  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Looking  southward  we  could 
see  the  far  shore  and  the  unknown  land 
beyond  rising  in  terraces  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  range  we  were  on.  Ahead  of  us,  to  the 
north,  lay  a  broken  rocky  country  sparsely 
timbered  and  dotted  with  lakes,  the  nearest 
of  which,  a  couple  of  miles  away,  was  the 
end  of  our  portage  ;  a  bleak  and  desolate 
country,  already  white  with  snow,  and  with 
a  film  of  ice  over  the  smaller  ponds.  Three 
hundred  miles  in  the  heart  of  this  wilder- 
ness, far  beyond  the  line  where  timber 
ceased,  lies  the  land  of  the  musk-ox,  to 
which  we  were  about  to  force  our  way,  de- 
pending entirely  on  our  guns  for  food  and 
for  clothing  to  withstand  the  intense  cold 
that  would  soon  be  upon  us.  A  pair  of 
hawks  hovering  overhead  furnished  the 
only  signs  of  life,  and  the  outlook  was  by 
no  means  cheerful.  As  I  was  sitting  on  a 
rock  meditating  upon  these  things  old 
King  [a  half-breed]  came  up  and  said  : 
"Let  us  finish  the  portage  quickly;  it  is 
dinner  time." 

Mr.  Pike  has  much  to  say  about  the 
half-breed  Indians  with  whom  he  was 
so  largely  associated,  and  in  particular 
of  a  certain  King  Beaulieu  (mentioned 
above),  who  acted  as  his  chief  guide. 
Of  the  half-breed  in  general,  Mr.  Pike 
writes  :  ';  He  is  not  a  nice  man  to  travel 
with,  as  he  always  keeps  a  longing  eye 
on  his  master's  possessions,  even  though 
he  is  fully  as  well  equipped  himself, 
and  is  untrustworthy  if  you  leave  any- 
thing in  his  charge.  To  your  face  he 
is  fair  spoken  and  humble  enough,  and 
to  hear  him  talk  you  would  think  he 
had  a  certain  amount  of  regard  for  you  ; 


but  out  of  sight  the  promises  are  for- 
gotten, and  he  is  devising  some  scheme 
to  annoy  you  and  get  something  out  of 
you.  The  only  way  to  treat  him  is  as 
you  would  treat  a  dog  ;  if  you  are  kind 
to  him  he  takes  it  as  a  sign  that  you  are 
afraid  of  him,  and  acts  accordingly." 
The  fact  that  his  relations  with  these 
people  were,  on  the  whole,  amicable, 
says  much  for  Mr.  Pike's  tact  and 
courage.  But  the  character  of  these 
strange  beings  is  relieved  at  times  by 
a  quaint  humor  and  an  unexpected  sen- 
timent. Even  King  Beaulieu  relents 
when  the  moment  of  actual  separation 
comes,  and  gives  away  his  own  hair- 
coat  and  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  to  the 
man  whom  he  was  even  then  deserting 
for  no  other  reason  than  a  senseless 
jealousy  of  the  Yellow-Knife  Indians. 
When  they  sat  smoking  over  the  camp- 
fire  King  showed  himself  curious  about 
the  Grand  Pays  (as  he  called  the  out- 
side world)  and  its  ways  ;  but,  while 
listening  to  all  that  was  said,  he  held 
his  own  views  all  the  same.  In  partic- 
ular he  refused  to  believe  that  the  queen 
was  a  greater  person  than  the  governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  "  !N"o," 
he  said  ;  "  she  may  be  your  queen,  as 
she  gives  you  everything  you  want, 
good  rifles  and  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  you  say  that  you  eat  flour  at  every 
meal  in  your  own  country.  If  she  were 
my  queen,  surely  she  would  send  me 
sometimes  half  a  sack  of  flour,  a  little 
tea,  or  perhaps  a  little  sugar,  an'd  then 
I  should  say  she  was  indeed  my  queen." 
One  opinion  which  he  held  was  ingen- 
ious but  peculiar.  He  maintained  that 
the  habit  of  eating  three  regular  meals 
—  eating  by  the  clock  instead  of  by  the 
stomach,  as  he  called  it  —  was  much 
more  greedy  than  gorging  when  meat 
was  plentiful  and  starving  at  other 
times,  as  he  and  his  people  did.  On 
another  occasion,  when  the  party  were 
in  great  straits  for  food  (a  thing  which 
frequently  occurred)  it  is  King  Beaulieu 
who  gives  a  touch  of  grim  humor  to  the 
scene.  They  have  eaten  nothing  all 
day,  and  so  they  have  passed  the  even- 
ing in  smoking  and  talking  of  all  the 
good  things  they  had  (severally  and 
collectively)  ever  eaten,  while  their  eyes 
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shone  in  the  firelight  "with  the  bril- 
liancy peculiar  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
starvation."  Late  in  the  night  Mr.  Pike 
awoke  and  was  greeted  by  King  with  the 
remark  :  "  All  !  Monsieur,  une  fois  j'ai 
goute'  le  pain  avec  le  beurre  ;  le  bon 
Dieu  a  fait  ces  deux  choses  Ik  expres 
pour  manger  ensemble." 

With  this  picture  may  be  suitably 
contrasted  the  scene  in  camp  after  the 
party  have  emerged  from  the  treeless 
region  on  their  return  from  the  winter 
expedition  to  the  Barren  Ground.  It 
should  be  remarked  also  that  the  poles 
of  the  lodges  have  all  been  previously 
burnt  up  for  firewood. 

What  a  glorious  camp  we  had  that  night  ! 
The  bright  glare  of  two  big  fires  lit  up  the 
snow-laden  branches  of  the  dwarf  pines  till 
they  glittered  like  so  many  Christmas-trees ; 
overhead  the  full  moon  shone  down  on  us, 
and  every  star  glowed  like  a  lamp  hung  in 
the  sky ;  at  times  the  Northern  Lights 
would  flash  out,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the 
moon  seemed  too  strong  for  even  this  won- 
drous foe  to  rival.  It  was  pleasant  to  lie 
once  again  on  the  yielding  pine-brush  in- 
stead of  the  hard  snow,  and  to  stretch  one's 
legs  at  full  length,  as  we  could  never  stretch 
them  in  the  lodge  ;  pleasant,  too,  to  look 
back  at  the  long  struggle  we  had  gone 
through,  and  to  contrast  our  present  condi- 
tion with  that  of  the  last  month. 

On  all  points  the  reader  who  desires 
to  be  informed  on  the  subjects  of  "  port- 
ages," "caches,"  and  "lodges,"  and 
generally  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  rites  of  hunting  in  this  strange 
country,  is  referred  to  the  narrative, 
but  Mr.  Pike's  last  adventure  was  of  so 
special  a  character  as  to  be  fitly  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  which  is  mainly  lit- 
erary in  its  scope.  As  regards  the 
question  of  moral  responsibility,  Mr. 
Pike,  while  frankly  admitting  that  he 
was  guilty  of  a  "  stupid  act "  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Rockies  so  late  in  the 
year,  claims  to  be  acquitted  of  any 
errors  of  judgment  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  expedition  which  so  nearly  ter- 
minated in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
four  companions. 

On  December  12th  the  party  were  on 
the  banks  of  the  Parsnip  River,  within 
forty  miles  of  Port  Macleod  and  safety. 


Six  weeks  before  the  native  guides  had 
passed  this  very  spot  on  their  way 
from  Macleod  ;  and  across  the  river  was 
a  certain  "  high-cut  bank  of  yellow  clay, 
a  mark  that  any  one  should  recognize 
who  had  ever  seen  it  before."  Yet 
these  same  guides  now  declared  that 
they  had  never  seen  the  place  before  in 
their  lives.  "These  men,"  Mr.  Pike 
adds,  "  were  a  half-breed  and  an  Indian, 
supposed  to  be  gifted  with  that  extraor- 
dinary instinct  of  finding  their  way  in 
all  circumstances  which  is  denied  to  the 
white  man."  Mr.  Pike  maintains  that 
he  was  justified  in  assuming  that  native 
guides  would  not  make  such  a  mistake 
as  this ;  and  most  people  will  agree  with 
him. 

The  result  of  the  blunder  was  that 
the  party  had  to  retrace  their  steps. 
Struggling  against  extreme  cold,  starva- 
tion and  fatigue,  all  five  men  ultimately 
succeeded,  on  December  27th,  in  reach- 
ing an  inhabited  cabin  alive.  I  finish 
the  story  in  Mr.  Pike's  words  :  — 

I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  of  horror  that  came 
over  the  faces  of  the  occupants  when  they 
recognized  us.  We  had  become  used  to  the 
hungry  eyes  and  wasted  forms,  as  our 
misery  had  come  on  us  gradually,  but  to  a 
man  who  had  seen  us  starting  out  thirty- 
two  days  before  in  full  health  the  change  in 
our  appearance  must  have  been  terrible. 
There  was  no  doubt  we  were  very  near  the 
point  of  death. 

The  narrative  of  this  adventure  is 
most  exciting  throughout,  but  the  cli- 
max is  reached  when  Mr.  Pike  debates 
with  himself,  while  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
flour  are  boiling  for  dinner,  whether  or 
not  he  shall  put  an  end  to  the  two 
guides.  Not  content  with  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  the  party,  these  two  greedy 
wretches  had  stealthily  consumed  five 
pounds  of  flour  which  had  been  given 
them  to  carry  —  exactly  one-third  of  the 
precious  store  on  which  the  lives  of  all 
five  men  depended.  For  this  offence, 
at  such  a  time,  of  course  there  was  but 
one  punishment.  It  would  be  a  nice 
question  for  the  courts  to  decide, 
whether  Mr.  Pike,  being  in  the  position 
of  the  captain  of  a  ship,  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  taking  this  ex- 
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treme  course,  and  putting  an  end  to 
both  of  them  with  the  shot-gun  he  car- 
ried. As  it  was  he  decided  on  grounds 
of  expediency  to  let  things  take  their 
course.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr. 
Pike  did  not  scruple  to  secure  obedience 
by  a  threat  of  death.  By  so  doing  he 
saved  the  life  of  one  of  the  white  mem- 
bers of  the  party  ;  and  both  here  and 
elsewhere  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  if  a  less  resolute,  or  less 
skilful,  man  had  been  in  command  the 
whole  party  must  inevitably  have  per- 
ished, or  worse.  For  sheer  dramatic 
force  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to 
surpass  the  lines  in  which  Mr.  Pike 
tells  how  near  the  five  starving  men  on 
the  Kockies  were  to  re-enacting  the 
tragedy  of  the  Mignonette's  boat. 

Our  situation  seemed  utterly  hopeless  as 
we  couched  over  the  fire  that  was  with  diffi- 
culty maintained,  and  apparently  the  end 
had  come.  There  was  none  of  the  kindly 
sympathy  for  companions  in  misfortune 
which  men  who  share  a  common  danger 
should  have  ;  a  mutual  distrust  was  preva- 
lent ;  hatred  and  the  wolfish  madness  of 
hunger  ruled  the  camp,  and  to  this  day  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  was  that  the  fatal 
spark  was  never  struck,  and  the  tragedy  of 
murder  and  cannibalism  enacted  on  the 
banks  of  that  ice-bound  river  without  wit- 
nesses save  the  great  silent  mountains  and 
the  God  who  made  them. 

Mr.  Pike  has  not  forgotten  the  Greek 
canon  which  requires  a  certain  air  of 
calmness  at  the  close  of  the  drama. 
The  last  scene  is  laid  in  the  centre  of 
civilization,  and  as  Mr.  Pike  pens  his 
final  sentences  in  a"  fashionable  gar- 
ret" in  St.  James's  he  remembers  only 
the  good  times,  and  feels  a  longing  once 
more  "  to  pitch  his  lodge  at  the  edge  of 
the  Barren  Ground,  to  see  the  musk-ox 
standing  on  the  snowdrift  and  the  fat 
caribou  falling  to  the  crack  of  the  rifle, 
to  hear  the  ptarmigan  crowing  among 
the  little  pines  as  the  sun  goes  down 
over  a  frozen  lake  and  the  glory  of  an 
Arctic  night  commences."  Mr.  Pike 
has  felt  the  power  of  nature  in  that 
strange  country  in  a  way  that  is  not 
given  to  all  of  us  dwellers  in  cities.  In 
the  winter  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
"deathly  stillness"  that  makes  a  man 


"  glad  to  cry  aloud  to  break  the  awful 
spell  of  solitude  ; "  and  in  summer  he 
knew  the  strange  beauty  that  made 
Saltatha,  the  Indian,  ask  of  the  priest 
who  told  him  of  heaven,  "  Is  it  more 
beautiful  than  the  country  of  the  musk- 
ox  in  summer,  when  sometimes  the 
mist  blows  over  the  lakes,  and  some- 
times the  water  is  blue,  and  the  loons 
cry  very  often  ?  "  His  is  no  mere  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  nature,  but  an 
intimate  friendship  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  special  quality  of  his  work  is 
due.  W.  Basil  Worsfold. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A    WEDDING    AND    A    CHRISTENING    IN 
GREECE. 

THE  WEDDING. 

Contrary  to  the  general  mode  of 
procedure,  this  particular  wedding  was 
not  to  take  place  in  the  church,  but  in 
the  future  home  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom—  a  one-roomed  cottage,  with  a 
beaten  mud  floor  beneath  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  roadway. 

The  invitation  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, had  been  given  me  by  the  bride's 
godfather,  and  was  accepted  with  great 
pleasure  on  my  part,  as  I  had  had  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  various  and 
interesting  formalities  which  the  Greeks 
usually  introduce  into  their  religious 
services. 

Accordingly,  when  the  hour  was  defi- 
nitely fixed,  a  bright,  intelligent  little 
lad,  Kiko  by  name,  came  to  announce 
that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
mony to  commence,  and  that,  as  the 
night  was  very  dark,  it  would  be  as  well 
for  me  to  place  myself  under  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  him  and  his 
shining  lantern.  It  was  fortunate  that 
my  guide  had  proffered  his  services,  for 
without  them  I  certainly  should  not 
have  attained  my  destination  without  a 
loss  of  epidermis,  if  no  worse,  as  the 
road  from  the  house  of  my  host  pursued 
the  uneven  tenor  of  its  way  downhill, 
through  the  village,  wrapped  in  pitchy 
darkness,  except  for  a  twinkling  light 
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here  and  there,  till  it  reached  and  led 
over  a  bridge  —  unprotected,  like  all 
bridges  hereabouts,  by  a  balustrade  ;  in 
addition,  its  course  was  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  sudden  rocky  declivities, 
and  small  cottage  ovens  standing  de- 
tached from  the  houses  and  presenting 
no  outline  against  the  surrounding  inky 
blackness. 

A  broad  beam  of  light  lying  athwart 
my  path  and  apparently  proceeding  from 
an  open  doorway,  together  with  the 
subdued  hum  of  voices,  rendered  Kiko's 
announcement  of  the  termination  of  my 
journey  superfluous. 

Stooping  to  enter  the  low  doorway, 
the  scene  which  presented  itself  was 
striking  and  impressive  ;  a  crowd  of 
peasants  gaily  apparelled  in  their  gala 
costumes  —  the  men  in  clean,  snowy- 
white  fustanellas,  the  women  with  more 
color  than  usual  about  their  dresses  — 
were  at  the  further  end  of  the  cottage, 
grouped  round  about  the  happy  couple, 
who  were  laughing  and  chatting  in  front 
of  the  wide  open  hearth,  on  which  were 
burning  great  logs  of  pitch  pine. 

As  soon  as  my  entry  was  perceived 
the  bride  advanced  and  held  out  her 
hand,  which  I  was  amicably  shaking 
a  Vanglaise,  when  she  bent  forward  as 
if  to  bow  a  welcome,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise, being  new  to  the  country,  raised 
my  hand  to  her  lips  and  forehead  ;  this 
was  rather  an  unpropitious  commence- 
ment of  the  evening's  proceedings,  from 
my  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  bride's, 
for  not  having  been  informed  of  this 
mode  of  salutation  my  hand,  expecting 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  a  reciprocal 
friendly  shake,  came  into  ungentle  con- 
tact with  her  face.  Warned  by  this 
mishap,  when  it  came  to  the  bride- 
groom's turn  to  advance  and  greet  me 
in  a  similar  manner  I  acquitted  myself, 
if  bashfully,  yet  in  a  more  creditable 
manner. 

This  latter  was  a  good-looking,  well 
set-up  young  fellow  of  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty ;  he  looked  like  a 
character  at  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  handsome  blue  sleeveless 
jacket,  with  a  pattern  embroidered 
thereon  in  white  braid  ;  this  was  fas- 
tened only  at  the  neck,  and  being  cut 


away  in  a  curve  on  each  side,  permitted 
a  scrupulously  clean  linen  shirt  to  be 
seen  underneath,  with  wide  open 
sleeves  ;  from  the  waist  to  just  below 
the  knee  fell  the  voluminous  folds  of 
the  ordinary  petticoat-like  fustanella, 
and  for  trousers  and  stockings  he  wore  a 
white  woollen  tight-fitting  garment,  with 
crimson  garters  at  the  knees.  Upon  his 
head  was  jauntily  perched  the  crimson 
Greek  fez,  with  its  long  black  tassel 
hanging  to  the  shoulders  ;  his  feet  he 
had  encased  in  new  red  zeruchias,  a  kind 
of  low  shoe,  the  toes  of  which  are 
pointed  and  turned  up,  and  furthermore 
ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  dyed  wool. 

Nor  did  the  bride,  the  belle  of  the 
village,  lack  either  natural  or  artificial 
charms.  The  latter  comprised  a  smart 
white  dress,  with  a  profusion  of  gay- 
colored  ribbons,  and  sleeves  which 
peered  through  an  outer  covering  of 
fine  white  muslin  on  which  glittered 
gilt  stars.  The  whole  was  set  off  by  a 
neat  scarlet  apron  and  coquettish  little 
cap  adorned  with  silver  coins  ;  she  wore 
no  veil,  and  for  the  time  being  had  dis- 
carded the  cloth  worn  by  the  women 
across  the  mouth,  which  is  intended  to 
partly  conceal  the  face. 

Notwithstanding  her  being  slightly 
older  than  her  youthful  betrothed,  the 
couple  appeared  well-matched  and  to 
have  no  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  entering  the  matrimonial 
estate. 

The  papas  (priest)  having  signified 
his  intention  to  commence  the  cere- 
mony, the  bride,  bridegroom,  and  wife 
of  the  bride's  godfather,  took  their 
stand  in  a  row  by  the  side  of  a  table 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
upon  which  there  was  a  flagon  of  wine, 
some  shelled  walnuts,  and  a  handsome 
silver-mounted  Bible  ;  opposite  them 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  the 
papas  posted  himself,  with  a  little  boy 
on  his  left,  whose  duty  apparently  was 
to  recite  an  opening  prayer  and  to  burn 
incense  at  various  periods  of  the  service. 

I  was  placed  with  kind  intention  in  a 
position  from  which  I  could  obtain  a  full 
view  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  rest  of 
the  guests  grouped  themselves  around 
as  they  felt  disposed  ;  the  service  had 
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not  long  begun  before  I  became  uneasily 
conscious  of  a  stertorous  breathing,  pro- 
ceeding from  I  was  not  quite  sure  where. 

Could  it  be  a  pig  ?  thought  I  to  my- 
self ;  if  so,  where  on  earth  was  it  ? 
There  was  nothing  between  me  and  the 
wall,  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed, but  a  mat  with  two  dirty  bundles 
of  rags  lying  on  it,  and  almost  touching 
my  heels.  It  was  lucky,  and  matter 
for  deep  self-gratulation  afterwards  on 
my  part,  that  I  did  not  accidentally 
tread  on  these  same  bundles,  for  the 
mystery  was  subsequently  explained  by 
their  each  yielding  a  fine  plump  baby  in 
good  condition  and  with  well-developed 
lungs. 

The  brown-faced,  brown-eyed  little 
boy,  having  opened  the  service  with  a 
long  prayer,  over  the  words  of  which  he 
only  stumbled  once  or  twice,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  papas,  who  delivered  his 
portion  in  a  very  strikingly  nasal  tone 
of  voice,  his  clerk  joining  in  here  and 
there  with  a  sonorous  "  Amen."  Parts 
of  the  service  were  chanted,  in  which 
the  voices  became,  if  it  were  possible, 
even  more  nasal  than  at  other  times. 

This  nasal  twang,  which  pervades  not 
only  the  Greek  church  service,  but  also 
the  every-day  songs  of  the  people,  is  so 
marked  that,  until  the  ear  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  strange  intonation, 
one's  risible  faculties  are  appealed  to 
very  strongly.  It  is  peculiar  that  the 
drawl  should  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
conversational  language,  as  it  is  so 
clearly  accentuated  in  the  singing.  The 
service  having  droned  on  for  some  little 
time,  the  papas  at  length  came  to  a 
pause  and  requested  the  bride's  god- 
father to  hand  him  the  rings  which  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  fingers  of  the  happy 
pair  ;  this  having  been  done  with  great 
gravity  and  some  little  difficulty,  owing 
to  one  of  the  rings  being  a  size  too 
small,  the  service  proceeded  without 
anything  very  noteworthy  occurring, 
until  two  chaplets  of  artificial  white 
flowers  were  produced  ;  these  were  in- 
tended for  the  ceremony  of  "  crowning." 

This  especial  form  is  meant  to  typify 
marriage  as  the  crown  of  life  —  the 
most  important  event  in  man  or  wom- 
an's career  —  which,  doubtless,  in  the 


majority  of  cases  it  is,  either  for  good 
or  evil.  During  this  portion  of  the  cer- 
emony I  felt  constrained  to  sympathize 
deeply  with  its  central  figures  ;  there, 
in  the  centre  of  the  small  room,  with 
the  eyes  of  all  the  guests  fixed  upon 
them  in  a  prolonged  stare,  they  stood, 
hand  in  hand,  bashfully  and  with  height- 
ened color,  looking  at  their  feet,  whilst 
the  godfather's  wife  poised  a  wreath  on 
each  of  their  heads,  the  white  ribbon 
which  connected  one  wreath  with  the 
other  adding  to  their  ludicrous  and  pas- 
sive appearance.  Anon,  that  active 
woman,  for  the  time  being  mistress  of 
the  ceremonies,  removed  the  wreaths 
and,  substituting  one  for  the  other,  left 
the  lamb-like  couple  to  blush  on  under 
the  bridal  yoke. 

While  they  were  thus  "  tied  up,"  the 
papas  was  presented  with  a  loaf  of 
bread,  out  of  which  he  cut  with  a  pen- 
knife three  small  pellets  ;  these  he 
placed  in  a  glass  of  wine  poured  out 
from  the  flagon  on  the  table,  and  dip- 
ping therein  a  spoon,  he  fed  each  of 
them  with  a  spoonful  of  the  wine,  tak- 
ing care  that  it  should  contain  one  of 
the  pieces  of  bread.  After  being  re- 
galed in  this  way  they  were  furthermore 
fed  with  walnuts  and  honey,  presented 
likewise  in  a  spoon.  This  appeared  a 
very  trying  ordeal  to  a  bachelor  Frank 
like  myself,  who  had  never  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  a  marrying  man 
being  called  upon  to  eat  walnuts  and 
honey  out  of  a  spoon  before  a  most 
attentive  audience  in  close  proximity  to 
him.  By  the  reflected  light  from  the 
long  wax  tapers  that  they  were  holding 
in  their  hands,  I  could  perceive  that  the 
struggles  of  the  pair  to  dispose  grace- 
fully of  their  bonnes-bouches  were  severe, 
and  in  the  bride's  case  positively  alarm- 
ing ;  indeed,  she  eventually  broke  down 
and  choked  in  a  most  undignified  man- 
ner, a  temporary  embarrassment  which 
necessitated  the  releasing  of  her  little 
finger  from  that  of  the  bridegroom,  to 
which  it  had  been  hooked  by  the  stal- 
wart, black-bearded  papas. 

But  their  trials  were  now  almost  over, 
the  final  blessing  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  white  ribbon  connecting  the 
wreaths  severed,  and  being  now  man 
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and  wife  they  essayed  to  face  the  world 
in  company  by  marching  with  slow  steps 
(the  papas  bringing  up  the  rear)  three 
times  round  the  room,  being  subjected 
while  so  doing  to  a  lively  fire  of  pink 
and  white  comfits,  which  the  children 
present  scrambled  for  upon  the  floor  as 
they  rebounded  on  to  it  from  their  con- 
tact with  the  newly  wedded  pair,  or  the 
tall  black  hat  of  the  worthy  papas. 

Various  gun-shots  without  the  door 
announced  the  conclusion  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  judging  by  the  numer- 
ous answering  reports  from  other  parts 
of  the  village  the  match  seemed  a  pop- 
ular one  ;  this  was  perhaps  a  rash  con- 
clusion to  arrive  at,  as  the  Greeks  are 
fond  of  burning  powder  on  all  festive 
occasions,  and  do  not  worry  themselves 
as  to  where  the  bullets,  if  the  guns 
happen  to  be  loaded  with  ball,  may  find 
their  billets. 

The  whole  of  the  wedding  party  now 
prepared  to  give  themselves  up  to  harm- 
less enjoyment,  as  a  preliminary  to 
which  drachmas  or  lepta,  according  to 
the  means  of  the  donor,  were  dropped 
into  the  plate  on  the  table,  intended  to 
receive  the  priest's  fees.  While  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  for  dinner  at 
the  table  that  had  been  removed  to  one 
side  of  the  room,  the  bride  presented 
each  guest  with  a  prettily  worked  scarf, 
which  she  threw  over  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given, 
and  which  was  retained  there  according 
to  custom  during  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing ;  the  bridegroom  ably  seconded  her 
in  these  hospitable  duties  by  handing 
round  raki,  a  very  fiery  spirit,  and  one 
hardly  suited  to  an  individual  with  a 
weak  digestion.  Dinner  being  now 
served  the  principal  guests  took  their 
seats  at  the  table,  while  the  others  sat 
picnic-fashion  upon  the  floor ;  good 
humor  and  politeness  were  the  rule 
without  exception.  The  menu,  which 
was  the  same  for  all,  consisted  of  an 
unstinted  supply  of  sucking  pig,  roasted 
whole  —  the  great  dish  hereabouts  — 
cabbage,  salad,  onions,  and  potatoes 
cooked  with  their  jackets  on  ;  the  sec- 
ond course  assumed  the  form  of  boiled 
esrsrs  and  a  stromr  white  cheese  made 


from  goat's  milk,  and  for  winos  there 
was  a  copious  supply  of  a  home-made 
vintage,  flavored  with  resin,  which  is 
added  at  the  time  of  manufacture  with 
the  purpose  of  making  it  keep.  Every 
one  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  ciga- 
rettes were  produced  and  the  company 
prepared  themselves  for  a  little  music. 

I  had  noticed  once  or  twice  during 
the  evening  a  rather  elfish-looking  boy 
with  long  hair  and  bright  eyes  ;  this 
youth,  who  was  dressed  in  a  very 
shaggy  capote,  evidently  hailed  from  the 
mountains,  and  was,  they  now  informed 
me,  a  great  musician  !  Drawing  a  stool 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  he  with  great 
deliberation  and  solemnity  sat  down, 
and  produced  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  piccolo,  whilst  opposite  him  and 
upon  a  similar  stool  a  man  with  a  big 
drum  stationed  himself. 

I  watched  the  proceedings  with  inter- 
est. 

The  bright-eyed  youth  looked  at  me , 
placed  his  instrument  to  his  mouth  and 
dashed  into  a  prelude.  At  the  first  note 
I  started  as  if  I  had  been  shot,  felt  as 
if  I  possessed  a  hundred  ears,  with  not 
even  one  mercifully  stopped  with  cot- 
ton-wool. 

What  power,  what  fiendishly  intense 
power,  that  instrument  had  !  No  con- 
cert-room of  smaller  dimensions  than  a 
valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
was  worthy  to  contain  such  astound- 
ingly  penetrating  notes  ;  the  big  drum, 
which  was  belabored  with  all  the  vigor 
of  a  strong  man's  arm,  composed  such 
an  accompaniment  to  it  as  an  infant's 
wail  would  make  with  the  roar  of  a 
bull.  I  survived  two  airs  and  felt  in  a 
misty,  vague  way,  that  here  at  last  was 
a  chance  for  me  to  make  my  fortune  by 
taking  out  a  patent  for  a  new  fog-horn. 
But  human  flesh  is  weak,  the  boy 
showed  signs  of  distress,  and  with  a 
shake  that  would  have  moved  even  the 
heart  and  heels  of  an  obstinate  mule,  he 
brought  the  final  bar  to  a  close. 

The  guests,  by  their  pleased  and  ex- 
cited glances,  evidently  appreciated  and 
were  educated  up  to  this  classical  per- 
formance, which  would  have  been 
cabiare  to  the  musician  from  further 
west.      Whilst  the    executant,  with   a 
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wreath  of  drachmas  stuck  in  his  hat 
like  a  bookmaker  waiting  for  business, 
was  resting  himself  after  his  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  art,  somebody  proposed 
a  song.  This  song,  of  which  I  under- 
stood but  a  word  here  and  there,  had 
as  its  subject  a  certain  hard-hearted 
depthiss  (brigand)  who  eventually  met 
with  the  reward  due  to  his  misdeeds, 
by  being  shot  ;  there  seemed  but  little 
melody  in  its  composition,  and  the  little 
there  was  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  drone  which  did  duty  as 
chorus,  and  which  was  introduced  at 
the  end  of  every  few  bars.  The  next 
song,  which,  I  fancy,  was  partly  extem- 
pore, was  dedicated  to  myself.  In  it  I 
was  portrayed  as  "  the  young  man  with 
the  thin  moustache  ;  "  I  was  further- 
more described  as  a  very  good  young 
man,  who  would  be  rewarded  for  his 
sundry  virtues  by  having  a  horse  to 
ride,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  five 
young  ladies  falling  in  love  with  him  at 
the  same  time.  After  this  touching 
and  imaginative  effusion  had  come  to 
an  end,  the  table  was  removed  out  of 
the  way  and  preparations  for  a  dance 
commenced. 

.  The  first  on  the  programme  was  what, 
for  the  moment,  I  will  describe  as  the 
"  circular  dance."  The  performers,  men 
and  women,  joined  hands  and  stood  in  a 
circle  broken  by  a  gap  at  one  spot ;  the 
leader  of  the  figure,  who  was  the  tallest 
individual  present,  held  in  his  hand  a 
bright  scarlet  kerchief  and  led  the  circle 
in  its  gyrations,  which  were  slow  and 
always  about  the  same  centre  ;  this 
particular  movement  was  brought  about 
by  each  dancer  in  the  ring  taking  a 
certain  number  of  steps  to  the  right,  a 
half  turn,  and  then  a  certain  number  to 
the  left,  with  the  final  result  that  each 
person  at  the  end  of  a  bar  or  two  had 
moved  on  a  little,  although  still  retain- 
ing his  original  place  as  regarded  his 
companions  on  either  side. 

This  dance,  which  is  the  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  Euboean  villages,  is  gener- 
ally executed  to  the  usual  monotonous 
nasal  chorus,  sung  by  all  those  joining 
in  the  dance  —  a  duller  or  more  in- 
sipid performance  either  to  participate 
in  or  to  witness  as  a  spectator  cannot 


be  imagined,  yet  it  seems  to  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  peasants,  who  never 
tire  of  it,  and  who  would  think  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  waltz  highly  indec- 
orous and  improper. 

On  this  particular  occasion  f  ustanellas 
and  petticoats  footed  it  with  the  same 
conscientious  energy  and  becoming 
gravity  as  usual ;  and  being  curious  of 
trying  my  hand,  or  rather  feet,  with  the 
others,  I  joined  the  circle,  which  after 
my  irruption  into  it  lost  most  of  its  pris- 
tine dignity,  and  the  whole  of  its  regu- 
larity through  my  hops,  skips,  and 
jumps  being  uncommonly  high  and  out 
of  time.  This  was  taken  in  good  part 
—  allowance  doubtless  being  made  for 
barbaric  customs  —  and  a  hearty  laugh 
from  the  lookers-on  betokened  that  my 
exertions  were  ludicrous  if  not  artistic. 

The  next  figure  was  a  spirited  per- 
formance, somewhat  like  a  sword  dance, 
executed  by  two  men.  The  steps  were 
danced  very  neatly,  and  showed  to  ad- 
vantage their  fine,  stalwart  figures  and 
whirling  f ustanellas,  the  latter  in  the 
pirouetting  movements  looking  like  a 
ballet  dancer's  skirts.  At  this  stage,  as 
the  hour  waxed  late,  I  withdrew,  not 
forgetting  to  observe  the  custom  of  pre- 
senting the  bride  with  a  few  drachmas 
when  wishing  her  Adio. 

THE   CHRISTENING. 

In  1890  I  happened  to  be  staying  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  a  picturesque  village  in 
Euboea,  an  island  in  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed a  very  large  estate  for  many 
years.  Though  an  Englishman,  there 
was  no  lack  of  sympathy  between  him 
and  the  natives,  and  the  love  which  was 
felt  for  him  by  his  own  and  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  kindly  acts  that  he  was  con- 
stantly devising  and  carrying  out  on 
their  behalf,  showed  itself  in  many 
ways. 

He  was  frequently  asked  to  act  as 
godfather  to  their  children,  an  office 
which,  while  it  implies  friendship  and 
confidence  on  the  side  of  the  parents, 
nevertheless  necessitates  certain  duties 
and  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  compliment  is  paid.     The 
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force  of  this  truism  is  to  be  felt  in  En- 
gland, but  as  the  following  account  will 
show,  infinitely  more  so  in  Greece. 

On  the  occasion  that  I  am  about  to 
describe,  he  invited  me  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  village 
church  —  a  modest-looking  building  that 
was  situated  upon  a  small  knoll,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
scenery  betwixt  the  far-off  mountains 
and  the  village  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  foreground  there  was  a  broad, 
winding  valley,  whose  glittering  torrent 
showed  itself  here  and  there  whenever 
the  massive  old  plane  -  trees  which 
fringed  its  course  permitted  a  glimpse 
of  its  shining  waters  to  be  caught ;  the 
sides  of  this  valley  were  clothed  with  a 
dense  fir  forest,  whose  green  foliage 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall  in  waves  as 
the  ground  which  it  covered  rose  into 
higher  and  yet  higher  hills,  till  in  the 
distance  the  before-mentioned  moun- 
tains showed  their  delicate,  opalescent 
hues  outlined  against  the  glorious  blue 
sky. 

The  architecture  of  the  holy  edifice 
was  of  the  plainest  description  both 
internally  and  externally  —  bare  stone 
walls  looking  spotlessly  clean  from  their 
coating  of  whitewash,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  a  few  narrow  windows,  and 
surmounted  by  a  plain,  pantile  roof 
whose  sole  projection  was  a  small  bel- 
fry containing  a  solitary  bell ;  the  floor 
was  paved  with  rough  flagstones  which 
gave  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect  to  the 
interior,  owing  to  their  being  unrelieved 
by  either  benches  or  chairs.  This  want 
of  sitting  accommodation  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  perform  their  de- 
votions standing,  and  therefore  make 
no  provision  for  resting  the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  a  row  of  seatless  stalls 
arranged  against  either  side  of  the 
church,  and  on  which  the  worshippers 
can,  if  they  so  will,  support  their  arms. 

Facing  the  main  entrance  and  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  church  was  the 
bema,  or  sanctuary,  which  was  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  building  by 
a  screen;  the  iconastasis,  on  the  panels 
of  which  were  numerous  paintings  of 
saints  :   hence  its  name.     Within  this 


sanctuary  was  the  altar,  to  which  the 
papas  (priest)  gained  access  when  the 
service  commenced  by  means  of  an 
arched  doorway  in  the  iconastasis,  this 
doorway  at  other  times  being  closed  by 
a  heavy  curtain.  There  was  but  little 
else  in  the  church  to  strike  the  eye  of 
a  foreigner,  unless  it  were  a  gallery  for 
the  use  of  the  women,  who  worship 
apart  from  the  men,  and  a  noteworthy 
absence  of  all  images,  which  are  forbid- 
den by  the  canons  of  the  Greek  Church. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  christening 
party  punctually  entered  the  building 
and  took  their  stand  around  a  large  tin 
font  which  had  been  carried  in  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  open,  flagged 
space  ;  this  font,  more  especially  when 
it  had  been  filled  with  lukewarm,  steam- 
ing water,  put  me  in  mind  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  large  soup-tureen.  The 
infant,  a  well-grown  male  child,  was 
carried  in  by  its  mother,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  father,  the  future 
godfather,  the  midwife,  an  old  woman 
of  eighty,  and  sundry  friends,  some  of 
whom  had  come  long  distances  to  be 
present  at  the  service. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  two 
papathes,  or  priests,  each  arrayed  in  the 
usual  high  hat,  which  resembles  a  brim- 
less  "  chimney  pot "  flattened  out  at  the 
top,  and  white,  shapeless  linen  robe 
with  a  large  gold  cross  embroidered  on 
the  back.  Their  long,  black  hair,  glis- 
tening from  the  generous  use  of  the  oil 
with  which  it  had  been  anointed,  was 
gathered  up  in  a  tuft  at  the  back  of 
their  heads,  and  was  more  especially 
noticeable  when  they  uncovered  them- 
selves at  certain  periods  in  the  service. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  the  group,  includ- 
ing the  little  boy  bearing  the  incense 
burner,  was  a  striking  one  ;  the  variety 
and  singularity  of  the  dresses,  the  darky 
swarthy  faces  of  the  men,  each  with  his 
little  armament  of  knives  and  pistols, 
and  the  long,  elfish  locks  and  flowing 
garments  of  the  priests,  contrasting 
strangely  though  not  unpleasantly  with 
the  bare  white  walls,  gaudily  painted 
screen,  and  kindly  looking  English  gen- 
tleman holding  the  helpless  little  child 
that  was  the  cause  of  so  much  commo- 
tion. 
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The  priests  having  smilingly  intimated 
to  the  mother  that  the  service  might 
now  proceed,  commenced  with  a  long 
prayer  recited  in  a  high,  nasal  voice, 
which  was  now  and  then  varied  by  a 
peculiar  chant  unlike  anything  that  I 
had  previously  heard.  At  certain  places 
in  the  prayer,  the  papas  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  years  approached  the  infant, 
who  was  still  being  held  by  its  mother, 
and  blowing  gently  in  its  face,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  its  wistful 
little  countenance  ;  at  intervals  also  he 
bowed  himself  before  the  pictures  of 
the  holy  saints,  swinging  the  censer  to 
and  fro  before  them  till  the  whole 
church  was  fragrant  with  the  sweet, 
penetrating  scent.  Although  every- 
thing was  being  conducted  with  due 
propriety  and  an  absence  of  anything 
approaching  levity,  yet,  nevertheless, 
there  were  many  smiling  faces  around, 
not  excepting  the  worthy  priests'  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  office.  The  god- 
father, who,  but  for  a  preliminary 
dandling  of  the  infant,  had  up  till  this 
time  taken  no  active  part  in  the  service, 
now  commenced  his  onerous  duties  by 
receiving  the  child  from  its  mother, 
which  he  did  in  such  a  cautious  and 
even  clever  manner  as  to  lead  the  spec- 
tator to  infer  that  he  was  no  novice  at 
baby  handling,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
further  demonstrated  by  his  talented 
manipulation  of  the  infant,  who  raised 
no  audible  objection  to  the  transfer. 
But  both  godfather  and  godson  had 
certain  tribulations  to  pass  through  ere 
the  end  came.  Those  of  the  former 
commenced  forthwith,  through  the 
agency  of  his  little  charge,  who  after 
mutely  blinking  at  the  lighted  candle 
held  in  its  custodian's  disengaged  hand, 
turned  its  attention  to  that  personage's 
moustache,  one  of  the  waxed  ends  of 
which  it  managed  to  secure.  After 
twisting  and  twirling  about  the  prize, 
the  unhappy  owner  of  which  assumed 
an  appearance  of  unconcern,  the  small 
tormentor  tickled  his  chin  with  his 
chubby  fingers  —  a  further  attention 
which  caused  the  victim  to  wriggle  and 
relax  his  attentions  to  the  taper,  which 
thereupon  deviated  from  its  proper  per- 
pendicular deportment.    Now,  from  the 


chin  t<5  the  ear  is  not  very  far,  and  when 
at  the  ear  why  not  examine  its  interior, 
although  it  is  a  sensitive  spot?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  that  such  was  the 
child's  reasoning,  but,  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  this  inquiring  infant's  fin- 
ger found  its  way  to  my  friend's  ear, 
round  which  it  hovered  like  a  moth 
round  a  candle.  A  stop  was  put  to 
these  youthful  speculations  by  a  move 
being  made  to  the  far  end  of  the  church, 
where  the  godfather,  having  made  cer- 
tain responses,  blew  and  spat  at  the 
devil.  After  thus  flaunting  and  scoffing 
at  his  Satanic  Majesty,  the  priests  and 
godfather  returned  to  the  font,  where 
the  infant  was  handed  to  its  mother, 
who  forthwith  sat  down  upon  the  floor 
of  the  church,  and  proceeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  aged  midwife,  to  divest 
it  of  its  garments.  Judging  from  sun- 
dry grunts  on  the  part  of  the  child  dur- 
ing this  public  removal  of  its  robes,  it 
did  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate  the 
maternal  attentions. 

Meanwhile  the  papas  was  not  idle  — 
far  from  it ;  he  was  superintending  the 
pouring  of  cans  of  hot  and  cold  water 
into  the  font,  and  anxiously  testing  for 
the  right  temperature  by  plunging  his 
hand  beneath  the  surface  of  the  con- 
tents ;  at  last,  having  satisfied  himself 
on  this  point,  he  withdrew  this  natural 
thermometer  and  presented  it  to  a  small 
boy  in  attendance,  by  whom  it  was  dried 
and  kissed. 

The  olive-colored  little  morsel  of  hu- 
manity, still  behaving  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  was  then  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth  and  handed  once  more  to  its 
patient  and  long-suffering  godfather, 
who,  after  a  prayer  had  been  offered  up, 
delivered  it  to  the  priest  to  be  deposited 
gently  on  a  mat.  Making  a  sign  to  the 
mother  to  advance,  she  came  forward, 
and  having  knelt  down,  addressed  her- 
self to  the  task  of  holding  the  mite's 
legs,  which  evinced  symptoms  of  resist- 
ance against  this  coercion.  While  re- 
tained in  this  position  it  was  rubbed 
with  myrrh  by  the  papas  on  the  back 
and  breast.  The  most  exemplary  care 
was  taken  against  the  infant  catching 
cold,  and  as  soon  as  this  particular  form 
was  gone  through  it  was  wrapped  in  its 
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clothes  and  again  confided  to  the  care  of 
its  mother.  The  priest  now  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  producing  a  bottle  of  holy  oil, 
dipped  his  fingers  therein  and  with  them 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's 
forehead  ;  the  remainder  of  the  oil  he 
poured  into  the  font,  the  contents  of 
which  he  then  blessed  three  times,  his 
right  hand  being  half  immersed  in  the 
liquid.  At  this  particular  portion  of  the 
service  there  was  shown,  by  the  manner 
in  which  all  present  drew  nearer  to  the 
font,  a  certain  shade  of  anxiety,  coupled 
at  the  same  time  with  a  wistful  curi- 
osity, the  reason  for  which  I  did  not 
fully  comprehend  till  after  the  approach- 
ing rite  had  been  performed,  and  which 
was  now  entered  upon  by  the  papas. 
Receiving  the  child  from  its  mother,  but 
this  time  naked,  and  holding  it  under 
the  arms  in  his  powerful  grasp,  sus- 
pended over  the  surface  of  the  oily 
water  with  its  poor  little  legs  hanging 
pendulously  downward,  he  lowered  it 
by  a  series  of  drops  and  ascents  into  the 
water,  in  which  it  finally  rested  in  a  sit- 
ting position.  The  object  of  all  these 
attentions  was  apparently  so  astonished 
with  this,  its,  most  probably,  first  ac- 
quaintance with  water,  that  it  showed 
no  other  sign  of  surprise  than  a  widely 
distended  mouth,  into  which,  as  was 
natural,  the  water  poured  like  a  cataract, 
when  the  priest  immersed  its  plump 
little  body.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
babyhood  to  undergo  such  treatment 
without  offering  a  vigorous  vocal  prot- 
est, pitched  in  a  high  key.  The  infant 
in  question  constituted  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  so  energetic,  so  staccato, 
became  his  song  without  words,  that, 
being  a  bachelor  with  no  experience  of 
either  babies  in  general  or  babies  in 
particular,  I  began  to  dimly  call  to  mind 
the  hearing  or  reading  of  such  violent 
infantile  grief  sometimes  ending  in  con- 
vulsions—  a  calamity  which,  if  it  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  would  be  doubly 
serious,  as  there  was  no  medical  man 
within  miles  of  the  spot.  These  anx- 
ieties, and  the  accompanying  chorus 
from  the  baby  choir  in  the  women's 
gallery  who  had  been  sympathetically 
howling,  were  soon  laid  to  rest  by  the 
papas  withdrawing   the    object  of    so 


much  commiseration  from  the  water, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother, 
drying  and  dressing  it  in  its  original 
clothes,  to  which  had  been  added  a  small 
scarlet  cocked  hat,  that  he  perched  side- 
ways upon  its  head,  and  which,  with 
the  previous  processes  of  drying  and 
dressing,  reduced  it  to  comparative  and, 
finally,  to  total  silence.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that,  previous  to  his  confer- 
ring the  order  of  the  hat,  he  cut  off, 
after  much  fumbling  and  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  owing  to  there 
being  the  reverse  of  a  luxuriant  growth, 
three  locks  of  his  trust's  hair,  which  he 
cast  into  the  font.  Once  more  was  the 
little  involuntary  wanderer  committed 
to  the  godfather's  custody,  to  whom  it 
was  secured  by  a  broad,  light-blue  sash, 
or  rather  shawl,  passed  round  the  bodies 
of  each,  and  tied  in  a  big  bow  at  the 
back  of  that  good-natured,  long-suffering 
man,  whose  chin  and  mouth  had  a  sooth- 
ing and  cheering  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  "mother's  own,"  ruffled  by  the  re- 
cent watery  rite.  The  christening  con- 
cluded by  a  prayer,  lugubriously  chanted 
by  the  two  papathes,  who,  together  with 
the  infant  and  its  guardian,  slowly  made 
the  circle  of  the  font  three  times,  bowing 
at  each  quarter  of  the  circle.  The  Bible 
was  then  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
small  censer  bearer,  who  devoutly  kissed 
it  and  the  priest's  hand  from  which  it 
was  received,  and  the  whole  party, 
headed  by  the  godfather  with  his  bur- 
den, still  adorned  by  the  blue  sash, 
wended  their  way  out  of  the  church  to 
the  mother's  cottage,  situated  not  far 
distant. 

Here  all  were  received  with  glasses 
of  the  inevitable  mastic,  the  spirit  which 
forms  such  a  conspicuous  and  prelim- 
inary feature  in  the  hospitality  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  After  passing  a  short 
time  in  chat,  which  chiefly  related  to 
the  ceremony  that  had  just  taken  place, 
the  godfather  was  presented  by  the 
mother  with  a  handsome  scarf,  while 
he,  on  his  part,  presented  the  worthy 
papathes  with  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
drachmas,  the  midwife  with  a  rather 
smaller  sum,  and  all  those  who  had 
been  present  in  the  church,  including  a 
goodly  contingent  of  juveniles,  with  ten 
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lepta  each.  So  ended  this,  to  me,  inter- 
esting ceremonial,  which  left  me  not 
only  richer  in  experience,  but  with  my 
stock  of  lepta  increased  by  ten. 

Neil  Wynn  Williams. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE  POT-BOILER. 

Ernest  Grey  was  an  inspired 
painter.  Therefore  he  was  employed 
to  paint  portraits  of  insipid  little  girls 
in  black  silk  stockings,  and  to  produce 
uninteresting  domestic  groups,  of  which 
a  fat  and  smiling  baby  of  British  re- 
spectability formed  the  central  figure. 

He  didn't  like  it,  of  course.  Pegasus 
never  does  like  being  harnessed  to  the 
paternal  go-cart.  But  being  a  philos- 
opher in  his  way,  and  having  a  wife 
and  child  to  keep,  he  dragged  it  none 
the  less,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  such  celes- 
tial mettle.  The  wife,  in  fact,  formed 
the  familiar  model  for  the  British 
mother  in  his  Academy  pictures,  while 
little  Joan  (with  bare  legs)  sat  placidly 
for  the  perennial  and  annual  baby. 
Each  year,  as  observant  critics  might 
have  noticed,  that  baby  grew  steadily 
a  twelvemonth  older.  But  there  were 
no  observant  critics  for  Ernest  Grey's 
pictures  ;  the  craft  were  all  too  busy 
inspecting  the  canvas  of  made  reputa- 
tions to  find  time  on  hand  for  spying 
out  merit  in  the  struggling  work  of  un- 
known beginners.  It  is  an  exploded 
fallacy  of  the  past  to  suppose  that  in- 
sight and  initiative  are  the  true  critic's 
hall-mark.  Why  go  out  of  your  way  to 
see  good  points  in  unknown  men,  when 
you  can  earn  your  three  guineas  so 
much  more  surely  and  simply  by  stick- 
ing to  the  good  points  that  everybody 
recognizes  ?  The  way  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion for  critical  power  nowadays  is,  to 
say  in  charming  and  pellucid  language 
what  everybody  regards  as  the  proper 
thing  to  say  about  established  favorites. 
You  voice  the  popular  taste  in  the  very 
best  English. 

But  Ernest  Grey  had  ideals,  for  all 
that.  How  poor  a  creature  the  artist 
must  be  who  doesn't  teem  with  unreal- 
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ized  and  unrealizable  ideals  !  All  the 
while  that  he  painted  the  insipid  little 
girls  in  the  impeccable  stockings,  very 
neatly  gartered,  he  was  feeding  his  soul 
with  a  tacit  undercurrent  of  divine 
fancy.  He  had  another  world  than  this 
of  ours,  in  which  he  lived  by  turns  — a 
strange  world  of  pure  art,  where  all  was 
profound,  mysterious,  magical,  beauti- 
ful. Idyls  of  Celtic  fancy  floated  visible 
on  the  air  before  his  mind's  eye.  Great 
palaces  reared  themselves  like  exhala- 
tions on  the  waste  ground  by  Bedford 
Park.  Fair  white  maidens  moved  slow, 
with  measured  tread,  across  his  imag- 
ined canvas.  What  pictures  he  might 
paint  —  if  only  somebody  would  pay 
him  for  painting  them  !  He  revelled  in 
designing  these  impossible  works.  His 
scenery  should  all  lie  in  the  Lost  Land 
of  Lyonesse.  A  spell  as  of  Merlin 
should  brood,  half-seen,  over  his  dreamy 
cloisters.  The  carved  capitals  of  his 
pilasters  should  point  to  something 
deeper  than  mere  handicraftsman's 
workmanship  ;  his  brocades  and  his 
fringes  should  breathe  and  live  ;  his 
arabesques  and  his  fretwork,  his  tracery 
and  his  moulding,  should  be  instinct 
with  soul  and  with  indefinite  yearning. 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
should  flood  his  landscape.  In  the 
pictures  he  had  never  painted,  perhaps 
never  would  paint,  ornament  and  dec- 
oration were  lavished  in  abundance  ; 
design  ran  riot ;  o^x  and  lapis  lazuli, 
chrysolite  and  chalcedony,  beryl  and 
jacinth,  studded  his  jewelled  bowls  and 
his  quaintly  wrought  scabbards  ;  but  all 
to  enrich  and  enforce  one  fair  central 
idea,  to  add  noble  attire  and  noble  array 
to  that  which  was  itself  already  noble 
and  beautiful.  No  frippery  should  in- 
trude. All  this  wealth  of  detail  should 
be  subservient  in  due  place  to  some 
glorious  thought,  some  ray  of  that  di- 
vine sadness  that  touches  nearest  the 
deep  heart  of  man. 

So  he  said  to  himself  in  his  day- 
dreams. But  life  is  not  day-dream. 
Life,  alas!  is  a  very  solid  reality. 
While  Ernest  Grey  nourished  his  secret 
soul  with  such  visions  of  beauty,  he 
employed  his  deft  fingers  in  painting 
spindle  legs,  ever  fresh  in  number,  yet 
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ever  the  same  in  kind,  and  unanimously 
clad  in  immaculate  spun-silk  stockings. 
No  hosier  was  better  up  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  spun  silk  than  that  inspired 
painter.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
you  know  —  our  industrial  world  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  —  to  harness  its  blood- 
horses  to  London  hansoms. 

After  all,  he  was  working  for  Baby 
Joan  and  Bertha.  (Bertha  was  the  sort 
of  name  most  specially  in  vogue  when 
his  wife  was  a  girl ;  it  had  got  to  Joan 
and  Joyce  by  the  date  of  the  baby.) 
They  lived  together  in  a  very  small 
house  at  Bedford  Park  —  so  small, 
Bertha  said,  that  when  a  visitor  dropped 
in  they  bulged  out  at  the  windows. 

But  Ernest  Grey  had  a  friend  better 
off  than  himself  —  a  man  whose  future 
was  already  assured  him  —  a  long- 
haired proprietor  who  wrote  minor  verse 
which  the  world  was  one  day- to  wake 
up  and  find  famous.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  and  loosely  knit,  and  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  run  up  by  contract.  His 
name  was  Bernard  Hume  ;  he  claimed 
indirect  descent  from  the  philosopher 
who  demolished  everything.  Unlike 
his  collateral  ancestor,  however,  Ber- 
nard Hume  had  faith,  a  great  deal  of 
faith  —  first  of  all  in  himself,  and  after 
that  in  every  one  else  who  shared  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance.  This  was 
an  amiable  trait  on  Bernard's  part,  for, 
as  a  rule,  men  who  believe  in  them- 
selves complete  their  simple  creed  with 
that  solitary  article.  With  Bernard 
Hume,  on  the  contrary,  egotism  took  a 
more  expanded  and  expansive  form  — 
it  spread  itself  thin  over  the  entire  en- 
tourage. He  thought  there  was  always 
a  great  deal  in  any  one  who  happened 
to  inspire  him  with  a  personal  fancy. 
"I  like  this  man,"  he  said  to  himself 
virtually,  "  therefore  he  must  be  a  very 
superior  soul,  else  how  could  he  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
so  sound  a  critic  and  judge  of  human 
nature  ?  " 

Of  all  Bernard  Hume's  friends,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  one  in  whom  he 
believed  more  profoundly  than  the  in- 
spired painter.  "  Ernest  Grey,"  he  used 
to  say,  "if  only  he'd  retire  from  the 
stocking  trade  and  give  free  play  to  his 


fancy,  would  bring  the  sweat,  I  tell  you, 
into  that  brow  of  Burne-Jones's.  (You 
think  the  phrase  vulgar  ?  Settle  the 
question  by  all  means,  then,  with  Brown- 
ing, who  invented  it.)  He's  a  born 
idealist,  is  Grey — a  direct  descendant 
of  Lippi  and  Botticelli,  pitchforked,  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  into  the  modern  hosiery  busi- 
ness. If  only  he  could  paint  those 
lovely  things  he  draws  so  beautifully  I 
Why,  he  showed  me  some  sketches  the 
other  day  for  unrealized  pictures,  first 
studies  for  dreams  of  pure  form  and 
color  —  fair  virgins  that  flit,  white- 
armed,  through  spacious  halls  —  plain- 
tive, melancholy,  passionate,  mystical. 
One  of  them  was  superb.  An  Arthu- 
rian uncertainty  enveloped  the  scene. 
The  touch  of  a  wizard  had  made  all 
things  in  it  suffer  a  beautiful  change. 
It  was  life  with  the  halo  on  —  life  as  the 
boy  in  Wordsworth's  '  Ode  on  Immor- 
tality '  must  surely  have  seen  it  —  life 
in  the  glow  of  a  poet's  day-dream.  A 
world  of  pure  phantasy,  lighted  up  from 
above  with  glancing  color.  A  world 
whose  exact  date  is  once  upon  a  time. 
A  world  whose  precise  place  is  in  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  land  of  fairy- 
tales. If  only  Ernest  Grey  would  paint 
like  that,  he  might  fail  for  to-day  ;  he 
might  fail  for  to-morrow  ;  his  wife  and 
child  might  starve  and  die  ;  he  might 
fall  himself  exhausted  in  the  gutter  — 
but  his  place  hereafter  would  be  among 
the  immortals." 

Ernest  heard  him  talk  so  at  times  — 
and  went  on  with  the  detail  of  the  left 
stocking.  It  is  easy  enough  to  let  some 
other  divine  genius's  wife  and  child 
starve  to  death  for  the  sake  of  posterity ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  your  own,  pardi  I 
it  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  Posterity 
then  becomes  a  very  small  affair,  bar 
one  component  member.  But  Bernard 
Hume  was  a  bachelor. 

One  afternoon  Ernest  was  smoking 
his  meditative  pipe  in  the  bare,  small 
studio  —  he  allowed  himself  a  pipe  ;  it 
was  his  one  slight  luxury  —  when  Ber- 
nard Hume,  all  fiery-eyed,  strolled  in 
unexpectedly.  Bernard  Hume  was  a 
frequent  and  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  not  to  like  deft 
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flattery,  especially  on  the  points  you 
believe  to  be  your  strongest.  You  may 
be  ever  so  modest  a  man  in  the  abstract, 
and  under  normal  conditions  of  opposi- 
tion and  failure  ;  but  when  a  friend 
begins  to  praise  your  work  to  your  face, 
and  to  find  in  it  the  qualities  you  like 
the  best  yourself,  why,  hang  it  all !  you 
stand  back  a  bit,  and  gaze  at  it  with 
your  head  just  a  trifle  on  one  side,  and 
say  to  your  own  soul  in  an  unuttered 
aside,  "Well,  after  all,  I'm  a  diffident 
sort  of  a  fellow,  and  I  distrust  my  own 
products,  but  it's  quite  true  what  he 
says  —  there  is  a  deal  of  fine  feeling  and 
fine  painting  in  the  reflection  of  those 
nude  limbs  in  that  limpid  water ;  and 
what  could  be  more  exquisite,  though  I 
did  it  myself,  than  the  gracious  curl  of 
those  lithe  festoons  of  living  honey- 
suckle ?" 

So  Bernard  was  a  favorite  at  the  little 
house  in  Bedford  Park.  Even  Bertha 
liked  him,  and  was  proud  of  his  opinion 
of  Ernest's  genius,  though  she  wished 
he  didn't  try  to  distract  dear  Ernest  so 
much  from  serious  work  to  mere  specu- 
lative fancies. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  how- 
ever, Bernard  had  dropped  in  of  malice 
prepense,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  against  Bertha's  happiness. 
The  fact  is,  he  had  been  reading  Brown- 
ing's "Andrea  del  Sarto"  the  night 
before,  and,  much  impressed  by  that 
vigorous  diatribe  against  all  forms  of 
pot-boiling,  he  had  come  round  to  put 
out  poor  Bertha's  smouldering  kitchen- 
fire  forever.  He  knew  the  moment  had 
now  arrived  when  Ernest  should  be 
goaded  on  into  letting  his  wife  and 
child  starve  for  the  benefit  of  humanity; 
and  he  felt  like  a  missionary  sent  out 
on  purpose,  by  some  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  ^Esthetic  Gospel,  to 
convert  the  poor,  benighted  pot-boiler 
from  the  whole  base  cult  of  the  scullery 
pipkin. 

He  came,  indeed,  at  a  propitious  mo- 
ment. Ernest  had  just  dismissed  the 
model  who  sat  for  the  elder  daughter  in 
his  new  Academy  picture  of  "Papa's 
Return,"  and  was  then  engaged  in  add- 
ing a  few  leisurely  touches  haphazard  to 
little  Joan's  arms  as  the  crowing  baby. 


(Papa  himself  stood  outside  the  frame  ; 
not  even  the  worship  of  the  simmering 
saucepan  itself  could  induce  Ernest 
Grey  to  include  in  his  canvas  the  joc- 
und figure  of  the  regressive  stock- 
broker.) Bernard  Hume  sat  down,  and 
after  the  usual  interchange  of  meteoro- 
logical opinion,  drew  forth  from  his 
pocket  a  small,  brown-covered  volume. 
Bertha  trembled  in  her  chair ;  she 
knew  well  what  was  in  store  for  them  ; 
it  was  the  "  Selections  from  Browning  " 
—  homoeopathic  dose  for  the  general 
public.  Habitues  absorb  him  whole  in 
fifteen  volumes. 

"  I  was  reading  a  piece  of  Brown- 
ing's last  night,"  Bernard  began  tenta- 
tively ;  "his  'Andrea  del  Sarto' — do 
you  know  it,  Mrs.  Grey?  —  it  impresses 
me  immensely.  I  was  so  struck  with  itr 
indeed,  that  I  wanted  to  come  round 
and  read  it  over  to  Ernest  this  after- 
noon. I  thought  it  might  be  —  well, 
suggestive  to  him  in  his  work,  don't 
you  know."  And  he  glanced  askance 
at  that  hostile  Bertha.  So  very  unrea- 
sonable of  a  genius's  wife  not  to  wish 
to  starve,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
for  the  sake  of  high  art,  and  her  hus- 
band, and  posterity  ! 

Bertha  nodded  a  grudging  assent ; 
and  Bernard,  drawing  breath,  settled 
down  in  a  chair  and  began  to  read  that 
famous  poem,  which  was  to  act,  he 
hoped,  as  a  goad  to  Ernest  Grey's 
seared  artistic  conscience. 

Once  or  twice,  to  be  sure,  Bernard 
winced  not  a  little  at  the  words  he  had 
to  read  —  they  were  so  vei*y  personal :  — 

Some  women  do  so.     Had  the  mouth  there 

urged, 
"  God  and  the  glory  :  never  care  for  gain  ! 
The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that  ? 
Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo  ! 
Rafael  is  waiting  :  up  to  God  all  three  ! " 
I  might  have  done  it  for  you.     So  it  seems. 
Perhaps  not.     All  is  as  God  overrules. 
Besides,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's 

self  ; 
The  rest  avail  not.    Why  do  I  need  you  ? 
What  wife  had  Rafael  or  has  Agnolo  ? 
In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing  will  not ; 
And  who  would  do  it  cannot,  I  perceive. 

That  was  tolerably  plain  —  almost 
rude,  he  felt,  now  he  came  to  read  it 
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with  Bertha  actually  by  his  side.  Yet 
still  he  persisted  through  all  that  mag- 
uificent,  special  pleading  of  the  case  for 
posterity  and  high  art  against  wife  and 
children  —  persisted  to  the  bitter  end,  in 
spite  of  everything.  He  never  flinched 
one  moment.  He  read  it  all  out  —  all, 
all  —  every  word  of  it  —  "We  might 
have  risen  to  Rafael,  you  and  I,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  His  voice  quivered  a 
little  —  only  a  little  —  as  he  poured 
forth  those  last  few  lines  :  — 

Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo,  and  me 
To  cover  —  the  three  first  without  a  wife, 
While  I  have  mine.     So  —  still  they  over- 
come, 
Because  there's  still  Lucrezia,  — as  I  choose. 

But  he  read  it  out  for  all  that,  with  eyes 
glancing  askance  (at  the  commas)  on 
Bertha's  fiery  face,  and  lips  that  trem- 
bled with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

The  pot-boiler's  heart  was  touched. 
For,  mind  you,  it  is  easy  to  touch  every 
artist's  artistic  conscience.  You  only 
ask  him  to  do  the  thing  he  best  loves 
doing. 

When  Bernard  Hume  ceased  there 
was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes  —  a  ter- 
rible pause.  Then  Bertha  rose  slowly, 
and  went  over  to  her  husband.  In 
spite  of  Bernard's  presence,  she  kissed 
him  twice  on  the  forehead.  Then  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  rushed  from  the 
room  wildly. 

All  that  night  she  hardly  slept.  Next 
morning  she  rose,  determined,  what- 
ever she  did,  never  for  one  moment  to 
interfere  with  Ernest's  individuality. 

Throughout  the  day  she  avoided  the 
studio  studiously.  At  eleven  the  model 
who  sat  for  the  elder  sister  in  "  Papa's 
Return "  came  in  as  usual.  She  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  Ernest 
Grey  engaged  on  a  large  drawing  which 
had  been  lying  about  the  studio  for 
months  unfinished.  It  represented,  as 
she  remarked  to  herself,  among  a  crowd 
of  other  figures,  a  male  model  in  armor 
pushing  his  way  through  a  dense  wood 
towards  a  floating  female  model  in  in- 
sufficient drapery.  But  Ernest  himself 
called  it  "  The  Quest  of  the  Ideal." 

She    stood  for  a  minute   irresolute. 


Ernest  Grey  meanwhile  surveyed  her 
critically.  Yes,  he  thought  so  —  she 
would  do.  No  more  the  elder  sister  in 
"Papa's  Return,"  but  the  Elusive  her- 
self in  "  The  Quest  of  the  Ideal." 

The  model  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a  face  of 
refined  and  spiritual  beauty.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Grey,"  she  cried,  taken  aback, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  not  goin' 
on  with  your  Academy  picture  ?  " 

"This  is  my  Academy  picture,"  Er- 
nest Grey  answered  gravely,  "  I've  dis- 
carded the  other  one.  It  never  was 
really  mine.  I'm  giving  up  the  hosiery 
business." 

The  model  looked  aghast.  "  And  it 
ivas  so  lovely  !  "  she  cried,  all  regrets. 
"  That  dear,  sweet  baby  !  and  her  so 
pleased,  too,  at  her  pa  coming  'ome 
again  !  " 

Ernest  answered  only  by  bringing 
out  a  piece  of  thin,  creamy-white  dra- 
pery. "  I  shall  want  you  to  wear  this," 
he  said  ;  "just  so,  as  in  the  sketch.  I 
think  you'll  do  admirably  for  the  central 
figure." 

The  model  demurred  a  little  —  the 
undress  was  rather  more  than  she  had 
yet  been  used  to.  She  sat  for  head  and 
shoulders  or  draped  figure  only.  "  I 
think,"  she  said  with  decision,  "you'd 
better  get  another  lady." 

But  Ernest  insisted.  He  was  hot  for 
high  art  now  ;  and  after  a  short  hesita- 
tion, the  model  consented.  It  was  no 
more,  he  pointed  out,  than  evening- 
dress  permits  the  most  modest  maiden. 
All  on  fire  with  his  new  departure, 
Ernest  began  a  study  of  her  head  and 
shoulders  then  and  there  —  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  Eternal  Elusive. 

He  wrought  at  it  with  a  will.  He 
was  inspired  and  eager.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  an  awkward  moment  to  begin  an 
experiment,  with  the  rent  just  due  and 
no  cash  in  hand  to  pay  it,  while  the 
baker  was  clamoring  hard  for  his  last 
month's  money.  "  But  things  like  that, 
you  know,  must  be  Before  a  famous 
victory  !  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have.  There  would  still  be  just  time  to 
complete  the  study,  at  least,  before 
Sending-in  Day  ;  and  if  somebody  took 
a  fancy  to  his  very  first  attempt  at  a 
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serious  picture,  why —  farewell  forever 
to  the  spun-silk  stocking  trade  ! 

For  a  week  he  worked  away  by  him- 
self in  the  studio.  Bertha  never  came 
near  the  room,  though  she  shuddered  to 
herself  to  think  what  Ernest  was  doing. 
But  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  once 
for  all,  after  hearing  Bernard  Hume 
read  Browning's  "Andrea,"  never 
again  to  interfere  with  her  husband's 
individuality.  As  for  the  model,  her 
grief  was  simple  and  unaffected.  She 
couldn't  think  how  Mr.  Grey,  and  him 
so  clever,  too,  could  ever  desert  that 
dear,  sweet  baby  in  "Papa's  Return" 
for  all  them  dreadful  gashly  men  and 
un'olesome  women.  He  was  making 
such  a  fright  of  her  for  his  figger  of  the 
Eloosive  as  she'd  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge to  any  of  her  friends  it  was 
her  that  sat  to  him  for  it.  A  pretty  girl 
don't  like  to  be  painted  into  a  fright  like 
that,  with  her  'air  all  streamin'  loose 
like  a  patient  at  Colney  'Atch,  and  her 
clothes  fallin'  off,  quite  casual-like,  be- 
'ind  her  ! 

About  Friday  Bernard  Hume  called 
in.  The  model  expected  him  to  disap- 
prove most  violently.  But  when  he 
saw  the  drawing,  and  still  more  the 
study,  as  far  as  it  had  gone  —  for  Er- 
nest, knowing  exactly  what  effect  he 
meant  to  produce,  had  worked  at  the 
head  and  arms  with  surprising  rapidity 
—  he  was  in  visible  raptures.  He  stood 
long  and  gazed  at  it.  "Why,  Grey," 
he  cried,  standing  back  a  little,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  "it's 
simply  and  solely  the  incarnate  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  nine- 
teenth century  in  its  higher  and  purer 
avatar  ;  deep-questioning,  mystic,  un- 
certain, rudderless.  Faith  gone  ;  hu- 
manity left  ;  heaven  lost ;  earth  realized 
as  man's  true  home  and  sole  hope  for 
the  future  !  Those  sad  eyes  of  your 
wan  maidens  gaze  forth  straight  upon 
the  infinite.  Those  bronzed  faces  of 
your  mailed  knights  have  confronted 
strange  doubts  and  closed  hard  with 
nameless  terrors.  There's  a  pathos  in 
it  all  —  a  —  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  a 
something  inexpressible  ;  a  pessimism, 
a  meliorism,  an  obstinate  questioning 
of  invisible  things,  that  no  age  but  this 


age  of  ours  could  possibly  have  com- 
passed. Who,  save  you,  could  have 
put  so  much  intense  spirituality  into 
the  broidery  of  a  robe,  could  have 
touched  with  such  sacred  and  indefin- 
able sadness  the  frayed  fringe  of  a 
knightly  doublet  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  Ernest  gazed  at  his  own 
work,  in  love  with  it.  The  criticism 
charmed  him.  It  was  just  the  very 
thing  he'd  have  said  of  it  himself,  if  it 
had  been  somebody  else's  ;  only  he 
couldn't  have  put  it  in  such  glowing 
language.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  your 
work  so  justly  appraised  by  a  sympa- 
thetic soul  ;  it  makes  a  modest  man 
think  a  great  deal  better  than  he  could 
ever  otherwise  think  of  his  own  poor 
little  performances.  But  most  modest 
men,  alas  !  have  no  Bernard  Hume  at 
hand  to  applaud  their  efforts.  The 
Bernard  Humes  of  this  world  are  all 
busily  engaged  in  booming  the  noisy, 
successful  self -advertisers. 

The  model  looked  up  with  a  dissatis- 
fied air.  "I  don't  like  it,"  she  said, 
grumbling  internally.  "  It  makes  me 
look  as  if  I  wanted  a  blue-pill.  It 
ain't  'arf  so  pretty  as  '  Papa's  Re- 
turn,' and  it's  my  belief  it  ain't  'arf  so 
sellin'  either." 

"  Pretty  !  "  Bernard  Hume  responded 
with  profound  contempt.  "  Well,  the 
sole  object  of  art  is  not,  I  should  say, 
to  be  merely  pretty.  And  as  for  selling 
—  well,  no,  I  dare  say  it  won't  sell. 
But  what  does  that  matter  ?  It's  a 
beautiful  work,  and  it  does  full  justice 
to  Mr.  Grey's  imaginative  faculty. 
There's  not  another  man  in  England 
to-day  who  could  possibly  paint  it." 

The  model  said  nothing,  but  she 
thought  the  more.  She  thought,  among 
other  things,  that  to  her  it  did  matter  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  a  painter  who 
doesn't  sell  isn't  likely  to  be  able  to  pay 
his  models  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
no  self-respecting  girl  cares  to  sit  very 
long  for  unsalable  pictures.  It  inter- 
feres, of  course,  with  her  market  value. 
Who  is  going  to  employ  an  unsuccessful 
man's  model  ? 

For  a  week  Ernest  toiled  on  almost 
without  stopping,  but  it  was  easy  toil 
compared  to  the  stocking  trade.     The 
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study  grew  apace  under  his  eager  fin- 
gers ;  the  model  declared  confidentially 
to  her  family  he  was  ruining  her  pros- 
pects. "I'm  as  yellow  as  a  guinea," 
she  said  ;  "  and  as  for  expression,  why, 
you'd  think  I  was  goin'  to  die  in  about 
three  weeks  in  a  gallopin'  consump- 
tion." Not  such  the  elder  sister  in 
"Papa's  Return" — that  rosy-cheeked, 
round-faced,  English  middle-class  girl 
whom  Ernest  had  elaborated  by  his 
Protean  art  out  of  the  features  and  form 
of  the  self-same  model. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  work- 
ing hard  in  his  studio  one  evening  to 
save  the  last  ray  of  departing  sunlight, 
when  Bertha  burst  in  suddenly  with  a 
very  scared  face.  "  Oh,  Ernest !  "  she 
cried,  u  do  come  up  and  look  at  Joan. 
She  seems  so  ill.  I  can't  think  what's 
the  matter  with  her." 

Ernest  flung  down  his  brush,  and  for- 
got in  a  moment,  as  a  father  will,  all 
about  the  Elusive.  It  eluded  him  in- 
stantly. He  followed  Bertha  to  the 
little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  that 
served  as  nursery.  (u  Keep  your  child 
always,"  he  used  to  say,  "  as  near  as 
you  can  to  heaven.")  Little  Joan,  just 
three  years  old  at  that  time,  lay  listless 
and  glassy-eyed  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Ernest  looked  at  her  with  a  vague  fore- 
boding of  evil.  He  saw  at  once  she 
was  very  ill.  "This  is  serious,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  must  go  for  the 
doctor." 

When  the  doctor  came,  discreetly  un- 
certain, he  shook  his  head  and  looked 
wise,  and  declined  to  commit  himself. 
He  was  rather  of  opinion,  though,  it 
might  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  scarlet 
fever. 

Scarlet  fever !  Bertha's  heart  stood 
still  in  her  bosom,  and  so  did  Ernest's. 
Eor  the  next  ten  days  the  model  had 
holiday  ;  the  Elusive  was  permitted  to 
elude  unchased  ;  the  studio  was  for- 
saken day  and  night  for  the  nursery. 
It  was  a  very  bad  case,  and  they  fought 
it  all  along  the  line,  inch  by  inch,  un- 
flinchingly. Poor  little  Joan  was  very 
ill  indeed.  It  made  Ernest's  heart 
bleed  to  see  her  chubby,  small  face  grow 
so  thin  and  yet  so  fiery.  Night  after 
night  they  sat  up  and  watched.    What 


did  Ernest  care  now  for  art  or  the  ideal  ? 
That  one  little  atomy  of  solid  round 
flesh  was  more  to  him  than  all  the  great- 
est pictures  in  Christendom.  "  Rafael 
did  this,  Andrea  painted  that !  "  Ah, 
God !  what  did  it  matter,  with  little 
Joan's  life  hanging  poised  in  the  bal- 
ance between  life  and  death,  and  little 
Joan's  unseeing  eyes  turned  upward, 
white  between  the  eyelids,  toward  the 
great  blank  ceiling  ?  If  Joan  were  to 
die,  what  would  be  art  or  posterity  ? 
The  sun  in  the  heavens  might  shine  on 
as  before,  but  the  sun  in  Ernest  and 
Bertha's  life  would  have  faded  out  ut- 
terly. 

At  last  the  crisis  came.  "  If  she  gets 
through  to-night,"  the  doctor  said  in  his 
calm  way,  as  though  he  were  talking  of 
somebody  else's  baby,  "the  danger's 
practically  over.  All  my  patients  in 
the  present  epidemic  who've  passed 
this  stage  have  recovered  without  diffi- 
culty." 

They  watched  and  waited  through 
that  livelong  night  in  breathless  sus- 
pense and  terror  and  agony.  You  who 
are  parents  know  well  what  it  means. 
Why  try  to  tell  others  ?  They  could 
never  understand  ;  and  if  they  could, 
why,  heaven  forbid  we  should  harrow 
them  as  we  ourselves  have  been  har- 
rowed. 

At  last,  towards  morning,  little  Joan 
dropped  asleep.  A  sweet,  deep  sleep. 
Her  breathing  was  regular.  Father 
and  mother  fell  mute  into  one  another's 
arms.  Their  tears  mingled.  They 
dared  not  utter  one  word,  but  they 
cried  long  and  silently. 

From  that  moment,  as  the  doctor 
had  predicted,  little  Joan  grew  rapidly 
stronger  and  better.  In  a  week  she 
was  able  to  go  out  for  a  drive — in  a 
hansom,  of  course  —  no  carriages  for 
the  struggling  !  Exchequer,  much  de- 
pleted by  expenses  of  illness,  felt  even 
that  hansom  a  distinct  strain  upon  it. 

Next  morning  Ernest  had  heart 
enough  to  begin  work  again.  He  sent 
word  round  accordingly  to  the  model. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Bernard 
Hume  dropped  in.  He  was  anxious  to 
see  how  the  Ideal  and  the  Elusive  got 
on  after  the  crisis.     He  surprised  Er- 
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nest  at  his  easel.  "  Hullo  !  "  he  cried 
with  a  little  start,  straightening  his  long 
spine,  "  what  does  all  this  mean,  Grey? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  back  at 
'  Papa's  Return  '  ?  Have  you  yielded 
once  more  to  Gath  and  Askelon  ?  " 

"No,"  Ernest  answered  firmly,  look- 
ing him  back  in  the  face,  "  I've  yielded 
to  Duty.  You  can  go  now,  Miss  Baker. 
I've  done  about  as  much  as  I'm  good 
for  to-day.  My  hand's  too  shaky.  And 
now,  Hume,  I'll  speak  out  to  you.  All 
these  days  and  nights  while  little  Joan's 
been  ill  I've  thought  it  all  over  and  real- 
ized to  myself  which  is  the  truest  hero- 
ism. It's  very  specious  and  very  fine 
to  talk  in  deep  bass  about  the  talents 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  one  in 
trust  for  humanity.  I  can  talk  all  that 
stuff  any  day  with  the  best  of  you.  But 
I've  married  Bertha,  and  I've  helped  to 
put  little  Joan  into  the  world,  and  I'm 
responsible  to  them  for  their  daily 
bread,  their  life  and  happiness.  It  may 
be  heroic  to  despise  comfort  and  fame, 
and  wealth  and  security  for  the  sake  of 
high  art  and  the  best  that's  in  one.  I 
dare  say  it  is  ;  but  I'm  sure  it's  a  long 
way  more  heroic  still  to  do  work  one 
doesn't  want  to  do  for  wife  and  chil- 
dren. It's  easy  enough  to  follow  one's 
own  natural  bent ;  I  was  perfectly 
happy  —  serenely  happy  —  those  seven 
days  I  painted  away  at  the  Elusive. 
But  it's  very  hard  indeed  to  give  all  that 
up  for  the  sake  of  duty.  What  you 
came  to  preach  to  me  was  only  a  pecul- 
iarly seductive  form  of  self-indulgence 
—  the  indulgence  of  one's  highest  and 
truest  self,  but  still  self-indulgence. 
If  I'd  followed  you,  everybody  would 
have  praised  and  admired  my  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art ; 
but  Joan  and  Bertha  would  have  paid 
for  it.  No  man  can  make  a  public 
for  anything  new  and  personal  in  any 
art  whatever  without  waiting  and  edu- 
cating his  public  for  years.  If  he's  rich, 
he  can  afford  to  wait  and  educate  it,  as 
your  own  friend  Browning  did.  If  he's 
a  bachelor,  rich  or  poor,  he  can  still 
afford  to  do  it,  because  nobody  but  him- 
self need  suffer  for  it  with  him.  But  if 
he's  poor  and  married  —  ah,  then  it's 


quite  different.  He  has  given  hostages 
to  fortune  ;  he  has  no  right  to  think 
first  of  anything  at  all  but  the  claims  of 
his  wife  and  children  upon  him.  I  call 
it  more  heroic,  then,  to  work  at  any 
such  honest  craft  as  will  ensure  their 
livelihood,  than  to  go  astray  after  the 
Ashtaroth  of  specious  ideals  such  as 
you  set  before  me." 

Bernard  Hume's  lip  curled.  This 
was  what  the  Church  knows  as  Invinci- 
ble Ignorance.  He  had  done  his  best 
for  the  man,  and  the  old  Adam  had 
conquered.  "  And  what  are  you  going 
to  do,"  he  asked,  with  a  contemptu- 
ous smile,  "about  'The  Quest  of  the 
Ideal'?" 

Ernest  laid  down  his  palette,  and 
thrust  his  hand  silently  into  his  trousers 
pocket.  He  drew  forth  a  knife,  and 
opened  it  deliberately.  Then,  without  a 
single  word,  he  walked  across  the  floor 
to  the  study  of  the  Elusive.  With  one 
ruthless  cut  he  slashed  the  canvas  across 
from  corner  to  corner.  Then  he  slashed 
the  two  cut  pieces  again  transversely. 
After  that  he  took  down  the  drawing  of 
the  design  from  the  smaller  easel,  and 
solemnly  thrust  it  into  the  studio  fire. 
It  burnt  by  slow  degrees,  for  the  card- 
board was  thick.  His  heart  beat  hard. 
As  long  as  it  smouldered  he  watched 
it  intently.  As  the  last  of  the  mailed 
knights  disappeared  in  white  smoke  up 
the  studio  chimney  he  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  Good-bye,"  he  said  in  a  chok- 
ing voice  ;  "  Good-bye  to  the  Ideal." 

"And  good-bye  to  yow,"  Bernard 
Hume  made  answer,  "  for  I  call  it  dese- 
cration." 

Bernard  Hume  is  now  of  opinion  that 
he  used  once  vastly  to  overrate  Ernest 
Grey's  capabilities.  The  man  had 
talent,  perhaps  —  some  grain  of  mere 
talent  —  but  never  genius.  As  for  Er- 
nest, he  has  toiled  on  ever  since,  more 
or  less  contentedly  (probably  less),  at 
the  hosiery  business,  and  makes  quite  a 
decent  living  now  out  of  his  portraits  of 
children  and  his  domestic  figure-pieces. 
The  model  considers  them  all  really 
charming. 

It's  everybody's  case,  of  course  ;  but 
still  —  it's  a  tragedy. 

Grant  Allen,  ''. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
LITERARY  TRAMPS. 

The  Literary  Tramp  is  no  new  thing. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  a  blind  one  sang 
of  the  beauty  of  Helen  and  the  valor  of 
Achilles.  Nearer  our  own  days  palmers, 
with  scrip  and  scallop-shell,  told  tales 
for  bread  as  they  tramped  on  towards 
the  Holy  Land,  or  home  from  it.  Trou- 
badours sang  as  they  strolled  from  cas- 
tle to  castle,  and  became  the  fathers  of 
literature.  Then  literature  ceased  to 
go  on  foot.  When  it  could  not  ride,  as 
Chaucer  did,  it  stayed  at  home.  Bad 
roads,  sparse  habitations,  above  all,  the 
growth  of  cities,  did  away  with  literary 
vagabondage.  Literature  almost  forgot 
nature  in  time,  and  the  tramp  took  to 
garrets  rather  than  to  highways,  and 
wrote  idyls  in  bed  to  keep  warm.  Only 
within  the  last  hundred  years  has  liter- 
ature again  found  feet,  and  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  its  makers  tramping  alone 
or  in  couples  again  become  prominent. 

Almost  the  first  of  literary  tramps,  if 
indeed  they  come  within  the  description 
at  all,  were  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin. 
They  have  left  little  trace  of  their  ad- 
ventures, yet  that  they  could  walk,  or 
thought  they  could,  is  evident  in  their 
plan  to  go  on  foot  from  Paris  to  Lau- 
sanne. We  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
them  trudging  with  Jane  Clairmont 
through  the  dust,  and  grumbling  bit- 
terly at  the  evil  fare  and  housing  of 
vagabondage,  the  two  women  riding  by 
turns  on  their  only  donkey  till  a  sprained 
ankle  promoted  Shelley  himself  to  ride, 
and  they  had  to  buy  "  a  chariot."  The 
poorest  of  tramps  they  must  have  been, 
for  not  love  of  nature  but  scarcity  of 
gold  put  them  on  their  feet.  What  the 
natives  of  the  country  thought  of  them 
no  man  may  say,  for  the  girls  trudged 
in  black  silk  gowns,  and  were  of  the 
hated  nation.  Doubtless  also  they 
trudged  along  in  the  kid  slippers  and 
silk  stockings,  and  the  corded  and  iron- 
busked  stays,  that  were  of  that  day. 
No  wonder  the  poet  got  a  "  sprain  !  " 

A  stouter,  if  less  romantic,  pair  of 
pedestrians  were  James  and  Harriet 
Martineau,  who  in  1822  made  a  tour  on 
foot  together  in  Scotland,  walking  five 
hundred  miles  in  a  month.     Miss  Mar- 


tineau was  always  a  capital  walker 
while  she  had  health,  and  Wordsworth 
accused  her  of  "  walking  the  legs  off" 
of  half  the  gentlemen  of  Ambleside. 
For  all  that  she  was  the  most  unimagi- 
native of  women.  She  had  a  "  manly 
stride,"  and  never  nymph  or  pixie,  elf 
or  dryad,  lured  her  to  follow  streams, 
or  to  dream  beneath  rustling  foliage. 

Kobert  Browning  and  "  Sarianna  " 
were  another  brother  and  sister  who 
covered  miles  upon  miles  together. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  journeys  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  begin  them 
till  both  were  middle  -  aged.  They 
formed  their  companionship  after  Mrs. 
Browning's  death,  with  whose  feeble 
steps  neither  of  them  had  ever  kept 
pace.  Browning  speaks  of  seventeen- 
mile  walks  with  Sarianna,  and  records 
nine  miles  accomplished  in  less  than 
two  hours,  which  certainly  required 
more  than  the  usual  "  manly  stride  " 
from  his  companion. 

The  Words  worths,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, were  splendid  examples  of  literary 
tramping.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  told  Har- 
riet Martineau  that  William  and  Doro- 
thy sometimes  walked  forty  miles  a 
day.  Tours  on  foot  were  a  large  part  of 
their  experience  together.  The  first 
thing  they  did  after  their  reunion  in 
1794  was  to  start  off  upon  a  little  stroll, 
of  which  Dorothy  wrote  :  "I  walked 
with  my  brother  from  Kendal  to  Gras- 
mere,  eighteen  miles  ;  and  afterwards 
to  Keswick,  fifteen  miles,  through  the 
most  delightful  country  that  ever  was 
seen."  In  November,  1797,  they  started 
upon  a  pedestrian  tour  with  Coleridge 
along  the  seacoast.  A  little  later  in 
the  same  month  the  three  set  out  at 
half  past  four  of  a  dark  and  cloudy 
afternoon,  walking  eight  miles  for  a 
start,  while  the  two  poets  laid  the  plan 
of  a  ballad  with  the  sale  of  which  they 
hoped  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
cursion. The  methods  of  the  two  did 
not  run  easily  together,  and  "  The  An- 
cient Mariner"  was  soon  given  over 
entirely  to  Coleridge. 

Dorothy  did  not  walk  in  a  black  silk 
gown.  Doubts  are  reasonable  if  even 
she  had  one.  Her  usual  walking  cos- 
tume was  a  "little  jacket  and  brown 
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dress."  Coleridge  we  may  imagine  in 
the  same  raiment  in  which  he  after- 
wards travelled  with  the  two  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  soiled  nankeen  trousers,  the 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  in  which 
he  mounted  a  Unitarian  pulpit  and 
preached  a  candidate  sermon.  Words- 
worth doubtless  also  wore  his  usual  suit 
of  dingy  brown,  with  a  napping  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  to  protect  his  weak 
eyes.  They  were  not  three  graces,  this 
distinguished  trio  of  tramps  !  Words- 
worth was  not  a  handsome  man,  not 
even  an  impressive  man.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  brother  and  sister 
walked,  according  to  De  Quincey's  cal- 
culation, between  one  hundred  and 
seventy  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  miles,  his  legs  were  the  worst 
part  of  him,  and  the  total  effect  of  his 
narrow  person  was  even  more  uncomely 
in  movement  than  in  repose.  His  walk 
was  a  roll  and  a  lunge,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.  "  Mumbly  on  his  legs," 
the  neighbors  described  him.  Once 
Dorothy,  walking  farther  behind  him 
than  usual  and  thus  getting  a  better 
view,  was  heard  to  exclaim  discontent- 
edly several  times,  "  Can  that  be  Wil- 
liam ?  "  Dorothy  herself  was  short  and 
slight,  with  such  a  gipsy  tan  as  is  rarely 
seen  upon  an  English  face.  Her  eyes 
were  not  soft,  nor  were  they  fierce  or 
bold,  but  they  were  wild  and  startling, 
and  hurried  in  their  motion  like  those 
of  some  wild  wood  creature.  This  same 
glancing  quickness,  according  to  De 
Quincey,  characterized  all  her  motions, 
although  like  her  brother  she  stooped 
awkwardly  in  walking.  "  Humming 
and  booing  about"  the  peasants  saw 
the  poet,  and  his  sister  of  whom  he 
wrote,  — 

She  gave  me  ears,  she  gave  me  eyes. 

"  Miss  Dorothy  kept  close  behind 
him,"  a  neighbor  said,  "  and  she  picked 
up  the  bits  as  he  let  'em  fall,  and  took 
'em  down,  and  put  'em  together  on 
paper  for  him.  And  you  may  be  very 
well  sure  as  how  she  didn't  understand 
nor  make  sense  out  of  'em,  and  I  doubt 
that  he  didn't  know  much  more  about 
'em  either  himself  ;  but  however  there's 
a  good  many  folks  as  do,  I  dare  say." 


Wordsworth  sometimes  had  another 
foot-mate.  Once  he  found  Christopher 
North  directing  some  road-building  near 
Elleray,  Wilson's  own  cottage.  Chris- 
topher was  in  slippers,  but  joining 
Wordsworth  walked  miles  with  him  till 
not  only  the  slippers  were  worn  entirely 
away,  but  socks  as  well. 

Wordsworth  wrote  of  his  own  zest  for 
walking.  "  My  lamented  friend  Southey 
would  have  been  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
a  convent  with  an  inexhaustible  library. 
Books  were  his  passion,  wandering  was 
mine.  Had  I  been  born  in  a  class  de- 
prived of  liberal  education,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  strong  in  body,  I  should 
have  taken  to  a  way  of  life  such  as  that 
in  which  my  Wanderer  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  days."  At  seventy- 
one  Wordsworth  wrote  of  being  four 
hours  on  foot,  even  though  he  confessed 
at  fifty-nine  that  he  was  unable  to  take 
so  much  out  of  his  body  by  walking  as 
formerly.  Yet  at  sixty-one  he  ran 
twenty  miles  a  day  beside  the  carriage 
in  which  his  daughter  Dora  drove. 
Poor  Dorothy  gave  in  sooner.  The  twi- 
light of  her  reason  settled  upon  her  and 
confined  her  to  her  own  home  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  till  her  death  in  1855. 

Another  brother  and  sister  were  good 
foot-mates  although  no  great  lovers  of 
nature.  They  prattled  of  pleasant  walks, 
but  never  of  ardent  mountain  climbs 
and  plunges  into  wild  abysses.  Mary 
Lamb  wrote  after  a  visit  to  Brighton  in 
1817  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth  (she  being 
fifty -five  and  Dorothy  nine  or  ten  years 
younger)  :  "Charles  and  I  played  tru- 
ant and  wandered  among  the  hills, 
which  we  magnified  into  little  moun- 
tains and  almost  as  good  as  Westmore- 
land scenery.  Certainly  we  made 
discoveries  of  many  pleasant  walks 
which  few  of  the  Brighton  visitors  ever 
dreamed  of,  for  like  as  is  the  case  in 
London,  after  the  first  two  or  three 
miles  we  were  sure  to  find  ourselves  in 
a  perfect  solitude.  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  before  the  walking  faculties  of 
either  of  us  fail.  You  say  you  can  walk 
fifteen  miles  with  ease  ;  that  is  exactly 
my  stint,  and  more  fatigues  me." 

Smooth  roads  and  easy  footfalls  were 
evidently  the  ideal  of  pleasant  walks  to 
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the  Lambs,  to  whom  the  Brighton 
downs  were  as  good  as  Westmoreland 
mountains.  It  almost  seems  that  they 
walked  chiefly  to  rid  themselves  of  ner- 
vous irritability.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  love  of  nature  in  Mary  Lamb's 
writing,  and  Charles  openly  declared 
himself  a  stranger  to  the  shapes  and 
textures  of  the  commonest  trees,  herbs, 
flowers,  "  Not  from  the  circumstance  of 
my  being  town-born,  for  I  should  have 
brought  the  same  unobservant  spirit 
into  the  world  with  me  had  I  seen  it 
first  on  Devon's  leafy  shores."  Nor 
did  he  care  for  the  sea.  "  I  cannot 
stand  all  day,"  he  wrote,  "  on  the  naked 
beach  watching  the  capricious  hues  of 
the  sea  shifting  like  the  hues  of  a  dying 
mullet.  When  I  gaze  on  the  sea  I  want 
to  be  on  it,  over  it,  across  it.  It  binds 
me  with  chains  as  with  iron.  The  salt 
foam  seems  to  nourish  a  spleen.  I  am 
not  half  so  good-natured  by  the  sea  as 
by  the  milder  waters  of  my  native 
river."  He  cared  no  more  for  moun- 
tains. Rather  would  he  be  "  shirtless 
and  bootless  in  London,"  than  amid 
such  summits  and  mists  as  Ossian  sang. 
The  scenery  of  the  Salutation  Inn  was 
more  to  his  taste.  He  did  not  hunger 
for  the  horizon.  The  mystery  and  en- 
chantment of  distance  never  lured  him 
over  moor  and  mountain,  brake  and 
fell.  He  liked  near  things,  neighborly, 
smiling,  open-hearted  objects,  books, 
tankards,  pipes,  cards,  snuff-boxes, 
smiles,  chatter.  Still  he  liked  to  walk. 
Doubtless  like  Leigh  Hunt,  he  "  felt  a 
respect  for  his  leg  every  time  he  lifted 
it  up."  He  could  not  sit  and  think,  he 
said  (which  suggests  nervous  irritabil- 
ity), so  when  he  was  not  reading  he  was 
walking.  Afterwards  as  the  Superan- 
nuated Man,  he  looks  back  half  wist- 
fully upon  the  ancient  bondage  which 
made  holidays  so  fair  and  precious,  and 
laments  that  now  is  no  need  to  walk 
thirty  miles  a  day  to  make  the  most 
of  those  transient  delights.  Then  what 
a  cockney's-out-upon-a-holiday  is  the 
retrospect  in  a  Old  China,"  of  pleasant 
walks,  lunch-baskets,  ale,  table-cloths, 
landladies.  Their  walks  leave  them 
only  such  memories  as  may  be  acquired 
within  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 


The  best  foot-mates,  far  and  away, 
of  our  century  were  William  and  Mary 
Howitt.  They  began  to  walk  on  their 
wedding-day,  two  prim  young  Quakers, 
honeymooning  among  hedgerows  like 
the  rustic  ouvriers  of  France  ;  and  they 
continued  to  walk  vigorously  together 
during  the  space  of  almost  two  genera- 
tions of  men.  A  year  later  they  walked 
five  hundred  miles  among  the  Scotch 
mountains,  carrying  light  luggage  on 
their  backs  and  resting  at  rough  inns 
or  rougher  cots.  They  climbed  Ben 
Lomond,  wading  streams,  crawling  over 
bogs,  and  finally  grappling  hand  and 
foot  with  a  terrible  cone,  from  the  peak 
of  which  they  gazed  upon  a  prospect  to 
fill  the  eye  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  wild 
tramp,  taken  in  1824,  and  was  surely  a 
return  of  primeval  instincts  under  the 
quaint  serenity  of  the  Quaker  guise. 

Walking  was  not  fashionable  then. 
Respectability  went  in  gigs,  and  he  who 
walked,  particularly  she,  was  in  popular 
esteem  a  vagrant.  To  see  a  fair  En- 
glish girl  springing  across  torrents  on 
stepping-stones,  or  carried  on  a  brawny 
Highlander's  back,  scrambling  through 
bracken  like  some  woodland  creature, 
and  sliding  down  sheer  defiles,  was 
enough  to  make  the  peasants  fancy  the 
two  stark  mad.  They  heard  among  the 
mountains  of  another  crazy  pair  who 
had  lately  passed  that  way.  These  were 
Christopher  North,  the  leaping,  wres- 
tling, cock-fighting  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  young 
wife,  he  carrying  about  a  quarter  of  a 
hundredweight  of  provisions  on  his 
back,  she  about  fourteen  pounds. 

The  Howitts  loved  nature,  but  not  as 
poets  and  artists  do,  those  pagans  of 
our  world.  They  loved  it  in  the  sober, 
old-fashioned  way  of  the  intelligent 
and  cultivated  multitude,  with  no  illu- 
mination as  to  "moods,"  intense  or 
occult,  transfiguring  the  landscape. 
Trees  were  trees  to  them,  not  sentient 
rapture  and  agonies  ;  mountains  were 
mountains,  rivers  were  rivers,  just  as 
they  were  to  Gainsborough  and  Law- 
rence. The  actual  nature  and  its  whole- 
some physical  influence  upon  themselves 
in  mind  and  body,  were  enough  for  the 
active,  objective  pair,  whose  own  na- 
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tures  had  no  mysteries,   no  subtleties, 
to  be  mirrored  in  a  landscape. 

During  all  their  long  married  life, 
these  devoted  companions  never  missed 
an  opportunity  for  a  protracted  excur- 
sion, and  in  their  daily  rambles  they 
walked  miles  enough  to  go  round  the 
world.  In  the  fifty-first  year  of  their 
marriage  they  might  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered old  people,  Mrs.  Howitt  seventy- 
four,  her  husband  eighty.  At  such 
ages  the  most  faithful  and  sympathetic 
as  well  as  the  most  active  companion- 
ship has  usually  become  a  fireside  one, 
and  memory,  not  legs,  the  enduring 
bond.  Yet  here  is  this  mighty  couple, 
stronger,  more  enduring,  than  any  run- 
ning youth  and  maid  of  classic  story, 
starting  forth  one  August  morning  to 
climb  an  Alp  of  the  Tyrol  !  To  be  sure 
they  do  not  now  cany  their  personal 
belongings  and  provisions,  but  hire  a 
man  for  the  work.  Seventy-four  and 
Eighty  started  from  the  village  of  Tau- 
fers,  up  a  steep  and  ever-mounting  road, 
too  steep  for  vehicles.  They  walked 
five  hours  till  they  "  were  getting 
weary."  It  began  to  rain,  but  these 
dauntless  youths  walked  on  and  on  in 
narrow  paths  through  grassy  fields  full 
of  flowers.  At  dusk  they  came  to  the 
chalet  of  a  tenant  farmer.  The  wife 
was  baking  cakes  for  supper,  the  hus- 
band and  his  men  eating  them.  The 
apparition  of  the  "  outlandish  couple  " 
so  high  above  the  earth,  a  height  where 
old  age  is  almost  absolutely  unknown, 
created  as  much  astonishment  as  a 
comet  would  have  done.  But  they 
were  made  welcome,  and  cordially  en- 
tertained to  supper.  Where  did  they 
sleep  ?  In  the  barn,  to  be  sure  ;  on 
fresh,  sweet  hay,  the  bed  most  affected 
by  youthful  vagabonds.  Seventy-four 
and  Eighty  slept  two  nights  on  the  hay, 
climbing  twice  to  the  mountain-top  be- 
tween times,  with  strong  longing  to 
reach  distant  glaciers,  but  finding  day- 
light too  short.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing when  Seventy-four  woke,  Eighty 
had  already  left  his  hay  for  a  morning 
stroll.  He  returned  to  breakfast  jauntily 
sporting  his  hat  trimmed  with  flowers, 
in  Tyrolean  fashion. 

The    open-air    feeling   of    space,  at- 


mosphere, largeness,  freshness,  and 
beauty,  pervades  the  autobiography. 
The  excursion  planned  for  "  dear  old 
father's "  eighty-fifth  birthday  was 
abandoned  only  because  of  the  rain. 
They  climbed  Monte  Carvo  together, 
and  they  wandered  like  youths  in  an 
idyll,  over  the  Campagna,  gathering 
flowers.  In  the  eighty-seventh  year 
that  William  saw,  when  Mary  had  seen 
fourscore  and  one,  she  wrote  :  u  Father 
and  I  have  just  come  in  from  a  pleasant 
walk  right  into  the  country  amongst 
picturesque  houses  and  such  ancient 
orchards  and  park-like  fields,  scattered 
over  with  grand  old  Spanish  chest- 
nuts." 

Mr.  Howitt  died  in  1879,  aged  eighty- 
nine  years.  No  more  the  faithful  foot- 
mates  of  sixty  wedded  years  trudge 
side  by  side.  But  not  yet  does  the 
widowed  one  sit  down  quietly  at  home, 
and  know  the  pomps  and  glories  of  this 
radiant  world  no  more.  She  writes  that 
she  takes  "quiet  little  strolls,"  and 
gathers  the  flowers  her  husband  loved. 
She  lives  to  see  eighty-nine  years,  then 
gently  falls  asleep,  at  exactly  the  age 
her  husband  ceased  to  walk. 

"One  fine  summer  evening  of  1824 
the  inhabitants  of  a  primitive  northern 
village  saw  two  travellers,  apparently 
man  and  wife,  come  into  the  village 
dressed  like  tinkers  or  gipsies.  The 
man  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  of 
stalwart  build ;  his  fair  hair  floated 
redundant  over  neck  and  shoulders, 
his  red  whiskers  were  of  portentous 
size.  He  bore  himself  with  the  air  of 
a  strong  man  rejoicing  in  his  strength. 
On  his  back  was  a  capacious  knapsack, 
and  his  slouched  hat,  garnished  with 
fishing-hooks  and  tackle,  showed  he  was 
as  much  addicted  to  fishing  as  to  making 
spoons.  The  appearance  of  his  com- 
panion contrasted  strikingly  with  that 
of  her  spouse.  She  was  of  slim  and 
fragile  form,  and  more  like  a  lady  in  her 
walk  and  bearing  than  any  tinker's  wife 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  those  parts. 
The  natives  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  this  great  fellow  making  for  the 
best  inn,  the  Gordon  Arms,  where  the 
singular  pair  actually  took  up  their 
quarters  for  several  days.     They  were 
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in  the  habit  of  sallying  forth,  each 
armed  with  a  fishing-rod,  a  circum- 
stance, the  novelty  of  which  as  regards 
the  tiuker's  wife  excited  no  small  curi- 
osity, and  many  conjectures  were  haz- 
arded as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
mysterious  couple."  So  wrote  one  who 
saw  burly  Christopher  North  and  his 
wife  on  the  vagabondage  which  Mary 
Howitt  described  as  "A  species  of  bee 
and  butterfly  flight,  sipping  pungent 
juice  and  alighting  upon  bloom,  for 
whenever  they  found  a  particularly 
romantic  spot  or  an  attractive  cottage 
there  they  stopped  for  days,  while  the 
husband  fished,  the  wife  rested,  and 
both  explored  the  region  round  about." 

One  morning  in  Glenorchy,  Wilson 
started  out  early  to  fish  in  Loch  Toila. 
Its  nearest  point  was  thirteen  miles 
from  his  lodging.  On  reaching  it  and 
unscrewing  the  butt  end  of  his  fishing- 
rod  to  get  the  top,  he  found  he  had  for- 
gotten it.  Nothing  daunted  he  walked 
back,  breakfasted,  made  his  rod  com- 
plete, and  walked  again  to  Loch  Toila. 
All  the  long  summer  day  he  fished,  and 
after  sunset  started  for  home  with  a 
full  basket.  Feeling  somewhat  fatigued, 
and  passing  a  familiar  farmhouse,  he 
stopped  to  ask  for  food.  It  was  near 
midnight,  and  he  routed  the  family 
from  bed.  The  mistress  brought  him  a 
full  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  can  of  milk. 
He  poured  half  the  whiskey  into  half 
the  milk  and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught. 
While  his  hostess  was  still  staring  in 
amazement,  he  poured  the  remaining 
milk  and  whiskey  together,  and  finished 
the  mixture.  He  then  proceeded  home- 
ward, having  performed  a  journey  of 
not  less  than  seventy  miles  ! 

Between  the  5th  of  July  and  the  26th 
of  August  this  couple  walked  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  High- 
lands, "fishing,  eating,  and  staring," 
Professor  Wilson  wrote.  Unlike  bee 
and  butterfly,  he  carried  death  and  dev- 
astation everywhere.  One  almost  shud- 
ders to  read  how  much  of  harmless, 
happy  life  went  out  forever  to  make  a 
giant's  holiday.  He  killed  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dozen  of  trout ;  one  day 
nineteen  dozen  and  a  half,  another 
seven  dozen.     From  Loch  Awe  in  three 


days  he  took  seventy-six  pounds  of  fish, 
all  with  the  fly.  He  shot  two  roebucks  ; 
and  he  wrote  :  "  I  nearly  caught  a  red 
deer  hy  the  tail  ;  I  was  within  half  a 
mile  of  it  at  farthest  !  " 

On  their  return  the  pair,  particularly 
the  lady,  were  the  lions  of  Edinburgh. 
So  far  from  presenting  the  weather- 
beaten  appearance  expected,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son was  declared  to  be  "bonnier  than 
ever."  It  is  a  little  curious  that  this 
lady,  who  walked  on  one  day  of  this 
tramp  twenty-five  miles,  should  have 
died  prematurely,  some  years  after- 
wards, because  of  insufficient  bodily 
exercise. 

Various  good  walkers  have  died  and 
left  no  literary  trace  of  their  ramblings. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall  were  of  these, 
who  covered  untold  miles  together  and 
made  no  note  of  them.  Others  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  for 
the  reason  that  they  walked  not  in  pairs 
but  alone.  Mary  Russell  Mitford  de- 
clared herself  "  perfectly  uncomfort- 
able "  without  a  daily  walk  of  ten  miles, 
and  congratulated  herself  that  a  friend, 
come  to  dwell  nine  miles  away  from 
her,  was  within  calling  and  walking  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  funny  description  of 
this  spinster  taking  long,  solitary  walks 
at  night  with  a  lantern.  This  would 
seem  to  argue  no  love  of  nature  as  in- 
centive to  tramping.  The  dainty  pre- 
Raphaelitism  of  the  natural  descriptions 
in  her  books,  however,  shows  that  she 
loved  it  in  her  own  prim,  small  way. 

The  Bronte  sisters  appear  to  have 
been  almost  always  walking ;  one  or 
the  other  of  them  coming  into  every 
picture  of  that  dreary  Yorkshire  par- 
sonage, as  fresh  from  the  breezy  moors. 
But  they  walked  little  in  pairs,  and 
carried  their  passionate  hearts  and  fet- 
tered longings  out  under  the  grey  skies 
in  solitude. 

Of  our  own  day  George  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Lewes,  miserable  invalids  though 
they  were,  made  no  mean  showing 
as  foot-people.  George  Eliot's  letters 
and  diaries  show  that  scarcely  a  day 
was  without  its  walk.  One  day  the 
pair  in  company  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  are  five  hours  on  foot.  But  no 
gipsy  tramps   and  romantic  adventures 
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were  in  that  united  history.  Their 
walks  too  were  never  counted  by  miles, 
but  by  the  time  spent  on  them  out  of 
doors.  Those  slow  walks  were  as  emi- 
nently respectable  as  the  pursuit  of 
queer  insects,  and  strange  fish,  and 
fleeing  health,  could  possibly  be,  as 
decorous  as  George  Eliot's  own  highly 
moral  and  self-conscious  letters.  There 
were  no  "  wanderings."  Never  was 
there  a  "saunter,"  delicious  relic  of 
fair  ancient  beggary  when  sans-terres 
lived  more  gaily  than  lords  of  broad  do- 
mains. They  took  "  constitutionals," 
and  for  the  stomach's  sake,  not  the 
imagination's.  George  Eliot's  were  the 
shut-in  views  of  one  born  in  a  flat  coun- 
try ;  mere  peeps  at  hedgerows,  orchards, 
meadows,  gardens,  commons.  She  sees 
color  strongly,  but  not  tender  or  subtle 
color  ;  always  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
broom,  the  vivid  green  of  grass,  the  red 
and  grey  of  rocks,  the  gold  of  sandy 
beaches,  the  smart  hues  of  flowers. 
The  "wide"  sky,  to  be  sure,  comes 
continually  into  her  glimpses  and  her 
letters,  but  never  the  beckoning  horizon, 
never  the  beguiling  distance  ;  only  and 
always  the  well  behaved  "  blue  "  directly 
over  her  head.  She  hated  the  wind, 
and  incessantly  complained  of  it,  but 
breezes  were  "  sweet,"  and  sunshine 
necessaiy  to  her.  She  rarely,  if  ever, 
sees  the  radiance  and  grandeur  of  earth 
from  a  height,  or  in  limitless  expanses. 
Neither  was  she  in  love  with  the  sea  ; 
in  her  mild  admiration  of  it  standing 
midway  between  Charles  Lamb's  nour- 
ished spleen,  and  poor  Dorothy  Words- 
worth's rapture,  who  wept  at  her  first 
sight  of  it. 

As  we  count  these  walkers  over,  we 
find  not  one  romantic  visionary  among 
them.  None  of  them  hear  lullabies  in 
the  air,  or  haunting  voices  in  the  low 
wind.  They  never  lose  themselves  in 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  a  distant 
mountain,  or  brood  with  a  sunbeam 
over  the  heart  of  a  voluptuous  rose. 
No  mystic  thrills  and  pangs  are  in  their 
love  of  nature.  Such  amorous  dalliance 
they  leave  to  weak  legs  and  narrow 
chests,  to  summer  hammocks  and  heated 
libraries. 

M.  B.  W. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
TWO  YORKSHIRE  STORIES. 
[These  stories  were  written  down  some  years  ago 
at  a  village  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Yorkshire. 
A  considerable  Danish  settlement  had  existed 
there,  which  accounts  for  the  words  of  Danish 
origin  still  in  constant  use.  Liz  and  Ann  Wat- 
kinson  were  two  elderly  women,  living  with  their 
brothers,  who  were  fishermen.  It  should  be  added 
that  one  or  two  of  the  anecdotes  introduced  be- 
long to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  also  that 
every  effort  to  discover  the  bean  which  cured 
John  Cammish  was  in  vain.  —  J.  A.  E.  R.J 

POOR  OLD  WILLY  OWEN. 

Lady.  And  so  poor  Mr.  Owen,  the 
postmaster,  is  dead. 

Ann.  Ah,  power  owd  Willy  Owen. 
It's  a  sa-ad  ta-ail. 

Lady.  What  did  he  die  of  ? 

Ann  (impressively).  Of  t'  election! 
(Lady  groans  encouragingly.) 

Ann  (encouraged  to  proceed.)  Ah,  of 
t'  election.  Ay.  Ye  sees,  Mrs.  Round- 
ill,  owd  Willy  Owen  he'd  been  post- 
master here  i'  Griseby  more  yeares  than 
ye  could  count,  ever  sin'  Griseby  had  a 
post-office  at  a',  an'  moi  sister  as  has 
been  wed  ower  thretty  year,  she  putt  in 
t'  fust  letter  int'  office,  an'  owd  Willy, 
he  were  postmaster  then.  An'  it  were 
lang  yeares  afore  she  were  wed  as  she 
did  that.  An'  ye  knaws,  Mrs.  Roundill, 
when  toime  was  as  yower  feyther  an' 
mithir,  an'  twa  grandmithers,  an'  poog- 
dog,  an'  a',  cam'  to  Griseby,  an'  my 
feyther's  bo-at  was  th'  only  un  as  yower 
family  'd  goa  in.  An'  yew  wad  be  a 
matter  o'  sax  yeares  owd  i'  that  first 
toime  as  ye  cam'.  Ay,  it's  lang  yeares 
sin'  then.  (Ann  rocks  herself  to  and 
fro.)  Well,  an'  owd  Willy  he  were  main 
and  masterfu',  an'  he  did  mony  a  quare 
thing.  An'  Willy,  he  allers  was  a  Blew, 
an'  t'  other  side  'twas  t'  Taller.  An' 
when  t'  election  was  on  t'  tallygrams 
cam'  comin'  in,  an'  comin'  in,  an'  owd 
Willy  he  jist  pit  t'  yaller  uns  intil  dra-er, 
an'  he  said,  "  They'll  jist  boide." 

Mrs.  Roundill,  he  didna  keep  they, 
ye'll  see.  He  jist  delay-ed  on  'em. 
Well,  an'  bymeby  an  officer  cam'  doon, 
an'  he  saw  owd  Willy,  an'  t'  do-or  were 
fast.1  An'  no  body  heared  nowt.  An' 
after  denner  wat  shud  us  see  but  owd 
Willy  walkin'  doon  street  i'  th'  varry 
meddle,  for  all  t'  warld  like  a  doug  wi's 

1  Locked. 
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ta-il  atween's  lei-gs.  An'  a  chap  i'  front 
o'  Ship  Inn,  he  hollers,  "Why,  Master 
Owen,  an'  what's  oop  wi'  ye  ?"  But 
owd  Willy  he  said  niver  a  wor-rd. 

I  says  to  Liz,  says  I  to  she,  " Power 
owd  Willy !  He's  met  misfortin'." 
An'  so  he  had.  He'd  gone  out,  an'  he'd 
met  misfortin'. 

They  tuk  post-office  awa'  till  he,  an' 
he  niver  held  oop's  head  no  mo-re.  He 
lodged  i'  a  hoose  thrae  do-ors  above  t' 
office  whaur  he'd  been  maister  all  them 
year-es.  An'  he  lodged  there  fower 
months. 

An'  then  one  a/ternoon  owd  Willy 
sa-id,  "  I'll  jist  dee." 

An'  he  went  intil  chamber,1  an'  he 
lai-id  him  doon,  an'  he  dee-ed.  An'  a' 
thattens  was  t'  end  o'  power  owd  Willy 
Owen. 

JOHN  cammish's  cure. 

Liz.  An'  how's  Mrs.  Storey  ? 

Lady.  Not  very  well.  She  has  be- 
come so  very  large,  and  we  think  she  is 
gouty.  Her  legs  pain  her,  and  we  fear 
she  may  have  rheumatic  gout. 

Liz  (leaning  forward).  Ah,  Mrs. 
Roundill,  ye  may  depend  on't  'tis  t' 
watter  in  her.  I  (this  with  great  pride), 
I  has  t'  rheumatic  gout  !  Look  ye  at 
ma  fingers,  a'  twested  oop  !  Look  ye 
at  ma  fut !  I  canna  get  on  no-a  bo-oo-ts, 
nobbut  slip  shoes.2  But  I'm  none 
loosty.3  Folk  ud  rayther  say  I'se  welly 
clemmed.4  Na,  it's  ta  watter  that's  in 
her.     (Liz  leans  back  expectantly). 

Lady.  Ah  ! 

Liz  (with  energy).  J've  not  a  drap  o' 
watter  i'  my  body  !  I'm  jist  a  ravel- 
lin'  ! 5 

Lady.  Ah !  (after  a  pause).  And 
what  would  you  advise  ? 

Liz  (after  a  very  long  pause).  There's 
a  mony  o'  th'  folk  here  as  ta-aks  ivery 
day  a  loomp  o'  saltpatre  i'  their  tay. 
That  suit-es  them  as  isn't  gone  beyont 
it.    But  (pause),  I  shud  advoise 

Ann  (eagerly).  T'  be-an  ! 

Liz  (severely).  Ann  !  J'm  the  suf- 
ferer !  I  puffictly  thinks  scorn  on  ye, 
Ann  !  an'  that  I  dew  I 

1  Bedroom.  2  Slippers. 

s  Fat.  *  Half-starved. 

6  Ravelling,  the  thinnest  thread . 


(Ann  weeps). 

Lady.    Ah ! 

Liz  (sitting  bolt  upright).  Well,  ye 
see,  Mrs.  Roundill,  ye  remembers  a  try- 
in'  hard,  days  an'  days,  t'  mak'  matters 
oop  atween  us  lads  an'  lasses,  an'  owd 
Sally  Watkinson  as  was  that  unknowin' 
as  t'  git  wed  wi'  Dick  Ruddock.  Ah  I 
(with  the  utmost  contempt)  to  wed  wi' 
Dick  Ruddock,  as  was  nowt  but  a  runty  6 
t'  look  at,  an'  a  barfootheaded 7  chap 
an'  a',  an'  had  niver  been  nowt  but  a 
shackback  ! 8 

Lady.  Yes,  Liz,  I  did  try  hard  to 
reconcile  you  all  to  Sally  Watkinson, 
she  that  married  Dick  Ruddock.  The 
poor  old  lady  was  sorry  that  her  hus- 
band had  spent  all  the  money  that  ought 
to  have  come  to  you,  and  she  was  so 
ill,  and  so  very  poor. 

Liz  (majestically).  She  was  wed  to 
he,  an'  she  didn't  ought  to  ha'  wedded 
a'  thattens.  She  knawed  t'  brass  was 
boun'  to  go.  An'  it  did,  an'  t'  sulver 
spu-uns  an'  a'.  Dick  Ruddock  was 
no-an  Jacob,  spite  of  his  havin''  been 
v'yges  an'  his  Bible  readin'.     Not  he  ! 

Lady.  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  about  Jacob. 

Liz  (amazed).  An'  yew  wi'  twa 
grandmithers,  an'  feyther,  an'  mither  ! 
I  canna  thenk  it.  Why,  ye  knaws  as 
Jacob  went  fra  hame  wi'  nobbut  a  stick. 
An'  he  cam'  back  wi'  twa  woife,  childer, 
jackass,  an'  stoof  ! 9  Look  till  Jacob y 
an'  thenk  on  Dick  Ruddock  I 

Lady.  But  had  poor  Sally  a  hard  life 
up  to  the  last  ?  I  hope  not,  but  she 
seemed  so  very  poor. 

Liz  (triumphantly).  I  do-ant  knaw. 
But  I  knaw  this,  she  de-ed  in  's  boots  I 

Lady.  Oh,  Liz  I  you  shouldn't  say 
that.     Pray  don't  say  it. 

Liz.  I  do-ant  say  she  de-ed  on  t'  gib- 
bet, but  for  a'  that  she  de-ed  in  's 
boots.  She  jist  fell  doon  one  day,, 
de-ad.  An'  I  niver  went  t'  see  her,  as. 
ye  knaws,  Mrs.  Roundill,  as  I'd  'a  made 
a  pint  o'  doin'  — What's  thee  at,  Ann  ? 
(angrily).  We  do-ant  dee  in  oor  boots, 
Watkinsons  doesn't ! 

«  Runty.  Short  from  ryndel,  a  little  heap.  — 
Danish. 

7  Bald. 

8  Shackhack,  a  roving  character.  —  Danish. 
»  Household  goods. 
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(Ann  weeps). 

Lady.  Oh,  but  Liz,  I  did  hope  that 
you  would  have  gone  to  see  her.  Don't 
you  remember  that  One  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ? 

Liz  {indignantly).  I  go  to  seek  Sally 
Ruddock  !  When  she'd  takken  awa' 
till  Dick  Ruddock  t'  brass  an'  t'  sulver 
spu-uns  ! 

Nobbut  I  ho-ap  she's  none  lost.  Mrs. 
Roundill,  it's  not  for  us  to  try  t'  do  th' 
wark  o'  Thems  that's  on  high.  They 
seeks,  an'  They  saves,  an'  I  doan't  be- 
lieve as  I'm  lost.  Mebbe  They'll  find 
Sally,  spite  o'  bein'  wed  till  Ruddock. 
For  she  were  bom  Watkinson.  They'll 
find  her,  an'  They'll  save  her.  It's 
none  o'  my  wark.  But  I'll  ho-ap  as 
they'll  find  her,  an'  that  I  will.  An' 
that's  all  as  I  can  dew,  an'  that  I  tells 
yew,  Mrs.  Roundill. 

Lady.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  can 
speak  kindly  of  her,  Liz.  I  know  you 
felt  sorry  for  her. 

Liz.  Well,  mebbe  I  did,  but  I'd  not 
go  to  see  her  de-ad.  No,  Ann  !  (this 
with  great  energy) .  Thou  knaws  I  would 
not.  Ann  went,  Mrs.  Roundill,  but 
yew  knaws  she's  a  bit  saft  an'  tender. 
Ann's  no-an  stunt.1  I  niver  e'en  lookt 
at  buryin'.  Niver  e'en  turned  ma 
thowt  till  winder,  though  t'  power  owd 
lass  leeved  jist  opposite.  Mrs.  Roundill 
(with  immense  dignity),  I  sat  in  t'  back 
chamber. 

Lady.  But,  Liz,  you  know  where 
Sally  is  buried  ? 

Liz  (warmly).  An'  that  I  dew.  An' 
Ann  an'  t'  lads  towld  me  it  were  a  verra 
power  buryin'.  They  wadna  walk  i' 
th'  funeral  train,  o'  coorse  they  wadna, 
but  they  looked,  an'  they  looked,  to  be 
sure  to  knaw  t'  pla-ace.  All  on  us 
wanted  to  be  sure  t'  knaw  that  pla-ace, 
'cause  Watkinsons  maun  rise  together 
on  Judgment  Day,  an'  meet  i'  Resur- 
rection. Well,  an'  a'  t'  brass  as  Sally 
had  she  left  till  a  wumman  as  tuk  care 
on  her.  An'  what  thenk  ye  o'  that, 
Mrs.  Roundill  ? 

Lady.  Perhaps  she  had  not  much  to 
leave.  But,  Liz,  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  cure  for  Mrs.  Storey. 

1  Stunt,  obstinate.  —  Danish. 


Liz  (after  a  pause).  Well,  it  was  a' 
thissens.  Sally  Ruddock's  nevvy  was 
John  Cammish  as  leeved  i'  Griseby  till 
he  flitted  hisself  till  Scalethorpes.  An' 
we  knawed  he  verra  well.  An'  Mary 
Cammish,  she's  a  worry  woman.2  An' 
one  day  we  heared  as  John  were  verra 
bad,  an'  as  t'  doctor  had  gave  him  a'  t' 
stoof  outena's  shop,  an'  as  it  were  a' 
va-in.  An'  at  fower  o'clock  a/ternoon 
t'  doctor  had  sa-id,  "  John  Cammish,  I 
moost  tell  'ee  thou'llt  be  de-ad  at  fower 
o'clock  morn." 

An'  John  Cammish  sa-id,  "Art  sar- 
tain  sure,  doctor  ?  For  it'll  be  flowin' 
watters  i'  th'  morn."3  An'  t'  doctor 
sa-id,  "It  is  so,  John,  an'  good-bye." 
An'  John  said,  "  Good-bye,  sir,  an'  I 
thenk  ye  kindly,  an'  coom  agen  i'  th' 
morn  to  see  me.  It  'ud  be  a  comfort 
till  me  leevin'  or  de-ad,  an'  ye'll  prom- 
ise that."  An'  t'  doctor  sa-id,  "I'll 
promise  thee  that,  John  Cammish." 

An'  John's  oldest  son  cam'  int' 
Griseby,  an'  he  sa-id  till  Ann  an'  me, 
"  Noo,  Watkinson's  lasses,  which  on 
ye  '11  coom  oot  to  see  feyther  ?  "  An'  I 
sa-id,  "I'll  coom,  an'  I'll  tak'  Kitty 
Richardson  along."  She'd  lost  her  son 
of  la-ate,  an'  she  wanted  to  ax  of  John 
Cammish  to  tak'  a  message  till  he.  An' 
whan  we  cam'  t'  hoose,  John  Cam- 
mish's  woife  she  cam'  int'  hoose-place,4 
an'  Kitty  Richardson  says,  "  Mary  Cam- 
mish, I  hear  tha  husband's  boun'  to 
dee,  an'  whan  he  gets  to  heaven  I'll 
ax  him  to  give  a  message  to  my  Tarn 
Richardson."  An'  Mary  Cammish  she 
ups  an'  she  says,  "Kitty  Richardson, 
don  ye  thenk  my  John  Cammish  has 
nobbut  to  do  i'  heaven  but  to  scootle5 
oop  an'  doon  on  messages  for  yow-er 
folk  !  "  An'  Kitty  she  turned  an'  went. 
An'  I  wass  sorry  for  she.  Her  had 
counted  on  that  message. 

But  Mary  Cammish  she  sa-id  till  me, 
"Thou  'lit  see  John  Cammish.  I  canna 
mak'  him  oot."  An'  I  said,  "Mary 
Cammish,  I  will." 

2  Endeavoring,  hard-working.  —  Danish.  See 
Collect  for  2nd  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  service 
for  ordination  of  deacons  and  of  priests,  for  to  en- 
deavor oneself. 

3  Tide  coming  in.  At  Griseby  "  t'  loife  goes  oot 
wi'  fallin'  watters." 

4  Kitchen.  6  Scuttle,  hurry. 
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So,  Mrs.  Roundill,  I  saw  John  Cam- 
mish,  an'  John  towld  me  as  t'  doctor 
had  sa-id  he  moost  dee  at  fower  i'  th' 
morn.  An'  John  had  ca-aed  a'  th' 
fam'ly  aroun',  an'  they  was  all  a  cryin' 
an'  a  sobbin'.  An'  I  sa-id,  "  Well, 
John  Cammish,  an'  how's  a  wi'  thee  ?  " 
An'  John  sa-id,  "  I'se  welly  bad,  Liz 
Watkinson,  but  I'm  no-an  de-ad."  An' 
I  said,  "That's  well  sa-id,  John  Cam- 
mish." An'  John  sa-id,  "But  Mary 
an'  bairns,  whativer  will  they  dew  ? 
They'll  jist  clem." *  An'  John  was 
verra  pitifu'.  An'  Mary  Cammish  she 
sa-id,  "Niver  heed,  John.  ]STobbut  get 
thee  de-ad,  an'  we'll  fettle  2  for  oursel'." 
For  she  wanted  to  comfort  John  Cam- 
mish, an'  to  settle  he's  moind. 

An'  John  Cammish  lay.  An'  bymeby 
he  ca-aed  to  's  oldest  son,  an'  he  says 
till  he,  "Johnny  lad,  stop  thou  cryin', 
an'  hearken  till  me.  Goo  thee  oop  t' 
croft  whaur  there's  t'  beck,  an'  bring 
me  back  t'  be-an  o'  t'  bre-am.  Goo,  an' 
loosena  thoi  toime." 

Sa  Johnny  went,  an'  he  pluckt  oop  t' 
be-an,  an'  he  broughtena  't  back,  agrait 
loomp  o'  be-an.  An'  Johnny  sa-id, 
"Feyther,  I'se  broughten  ye  t'  be-an." 

An'  John  Cammish  says  till  's  woife, 
"  Woife,  ye '11  jist  bile  of  it  an'  bile  of  it, 
an'  then  I'll  drenk  o'  t'  liquor." 

Well,  Mrs.  Roundill,  Mary  Cammish 
biled  of  it  an'  biled  of  it  till  it  cam'  joost 
to  a  liquor,  an'  then  she  broughten  on't 
t'  bedside  wi'  a  moog  for  John  Cammish 
to  drenk  o't.  An'  John  sa-id,  "  Thou 
maun  bile  anither  grait  loomp  o'  be-an." 
An'   Mary  Cammish  ups  and  says  till 


1  Starve. 


Manage. 


he,  an'  it  wass  roight,  "John,  my 
de-ar,  it  has  pleased  Them  above  to 
mak'  o'  thee  a  power  innicent,8  but 
niver  fret  thee,  John  Cammish,  Fll  look 
to  thee."  But  John,  he  says,  "  Mary 
Cammish,  I  want  t'  liquor."  An'  she 
says,  "  John,  gin  that's  sae,  I'll  bile  t' 
pot  anew.  But  t'  doctor  says  thee  canst 
not  leeve,  an'  thou  'st  as  big  's  foive. 
Doant  thee  dee  in  pa-ain  an'  strainin', 
my  de-ar."  An'  John  Cammish  says 
qui-et  slow  an'  quite,4  "Woife,  gen  me 
t'  moog,  an'  bile  t'  liquor." 

An'  John  drenk  an'  drenk  o'  t'  liquor. 
An'  John  sa-id,  "  I'se  leevin'.  I'se 
boun'  t'  leeve." 

An'  t'  doctor  cam'  i'  morn.  An'  t' 
doctor  sa-id,  "  John  Cammish,  whatna's 
coom  to  thee  !  thou'rt  live  I  Whatna 
been'st  doin'  ?  thou'st  gone  quiet  sma>. 
I  thowt  to  see  thee  de-ad,  but  I'm  main 
glad  to  see  thou'rt  live."  An'  John 
sa-id,  "Well,  doctor,  I'se  glad  to  see 
thee,  for  I  am  live,  an'  boun'  t'  leeve." 
An'  t'  doctor  sa-id,  "John  Cammish, 
there's  no-an  more  glad  than  I."  An' 
they  shuk  han's,  they  did.  An'  John 
Cammish  is  leevin'  yet ! 

Lady.  And  how  can  one  find  the 
bean  ?    Is  it  the  bulrush  ? 

Liz  and  Ajstn  together.  No-thing  o' 
th'  sort ! 

Ann.  It's  a  lang  wi-ry  le-af,  an'  a 
be-an  as  hangs  till  't,  an'  thou  taks  t' 
be-an  aff.  An'  eh  !  it's  bitter  i'  th' 
drenk. 

Liz.  But  if  Mrs.  Storey  '11  drenk  of 
it,  her  legs  '11  he  as  foine  as  foiles.  An' 
that  I  tells  yew,  Mrs.  Roundill ! 


s  Innocent,  idiot. 


4  Quite  slow  and  quiet. 


Electro-Horticulture.—  This  barbar- 
ous term  denotes  growing  flowers  by  the 
electric  light.  About  ten  years  ago  Sie- 
mens called  attention  to  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  on  plants.  Most  elaborate 
experiments  have  been  made  at  Cornell 
University,  but  the  results  are  a  little  con- 
flicting. The  electric  light  at  night  in 
conjunction  with  sunlight  during  the  day 
produces  a  sort  of  vegetable  precocity  which 
is  not  necessarily  hurtful.    Plants  seem  to 


be  able  to  grow  straight  on  without  rest, 
but  in  some  cases  the  exposure  to  the  glare 
of  the  arc  light  killed  them.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  electric  light  will  come 
into  extensive  use  in  growing  flowers,  but 
it  certainly  opens  up  a  vista  of  possibilities 
to  scientific  horticulturists  and  fanciers  of 
orchids.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  there  is  any  vegetation  near  the  Liberty 
statue  ;  and,  if  so,  how  it  is  affected  by  the 
glare.  Industries. 
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An  Autumn  Melody,  etc. 


AN  AUTUMN  MELODY. 
What  notes  of  what  ditty  can  sound  from 

the  city, 
From  out  of  the  dust  and  the  din, 
Where  the  sun' s  pallid  taper  is  dim  through 

the  vapor 
That  shrouds  all  the  sorrow  and  sin  ? 
At    evening    I  listen  —  the    murky  lamps 

glisten, 
The  stars  peer  by  two  and  by  three  ; 
The  harsh  Babel-noises  replace  your  sweet 

voices, 

Dear  sea  ! 

Yet  past  the  fog-curtain,  I  know  it  for  cer- 
tain, 

The  barn-roofs  have  caught  the  last  ray  ; 

The  smoke  of  the  threshing  is  softly  en- 
meshing 

Brown  gables  with  delicate  grey  ; 

The  red  leaves  are  falling,  the  plovers  are 
calling, 

The  sea- wind  is  salt  o'er  the  wold  ; 

The  bryonies  blacken,  the  tufts  of  green 
bracken 

Turn  gold. 

O  scents  that  redouble  where  slow  through 

the  stubble 
The  plough  cleaves  a  pathway  of  hope  ! 
O  woods  fading^yellow,  and  orchards  grown 

mellow, 
And  flocks  on  the  far-away  slope  ! 
O   sea-songs   that  mingle  on  boulder  and 

shingle, 
O  fields  that  of  old-time  I  knew  ! 
My  heart  swells  to  bursting  with  infinite 

thirsting 

For  you ! 
Chambers'  Journal.      M.  C.  GlLLINGTON. 


AUTUMN. 

I. 
SUNRISE. 

It  is  the  early  morn,  and  new-born  Day, 
Awaking  from  the  bosom  of  the  Night, 
Lies  wrapped  in  fleecy  clouds  of  tender 
light, 
And  shimmering  mists,   half  golden    and 

half  grey. 
Only  the  robin's  song,  so  brief  and  gay, 
Breaks  the  deep  stillness  ;  on  the  distant 

height 
The  flocks  feed  silently  ;    and  in  their 
flight, 
Swallows  returning    southwards  dart  and 
play. 


A  moment's  pause,  and,  lo  !  from  east  to 
west 
Glows  the  soft  splendor,  and  the  lambent 
air 
Is  sweet  as  breath  of  Paradise  the  Blest 
When  hand  in  hand  walked  the  primeval 
pair. 
The  sun  has  ris'n  above  the  mountain's 
crest  — 
O  God  !  hast  thou  in  Heaven  a  scene 
more  fair  ? 


ir. 


Keen  is  the  autumn  wind,  and  dim  and  cold 
Upon  the  lonely  moor  long  shadows  lie  ; 
The  solemn  pines  are  dark  against  the 
sky, 
The  purple  heather  now  is  sere  and  old, 
A  magic  touch  has   clad  the   leaves   with 
gold, 
Crimson,  and  russet,  ere  they  droop  and 

die  ; 
And  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, 
The  distance  melts  in  azure  o'er  the  wold. 

Still  rests  a  glory  on  the  earth  —  and  yet, 

Over  its  fleeting  radiance  falls  a  tear  ; 
Ah,  to  recall  the  past  without  regret  — 
Lost  spring  and  summer,  hopes  and  mem- 
ories dear  — 
And  in  a  peace  unchanging  to  forget 
The  joys  of  yesterday,  the  fading  year  ! 
Katharine  B.  T.  Wills. 
Leisure  Hour. 


CLOVELLY. 
The  sweetest  sheltered  valley, 

The  warmest  cloven  lee, 
The  most  delightsome  hamlet, 

That  nestles  to  the  sea  ; 

Where  in  the  midst  of  woodland, 
And  steeps  and  crags  that  frown 

With  cots  embowered  in  blossom 
The  street  goes  rippling  down. 

Down  to  the  little  harbor 

Within  its  ancient  quay, 
That  with  a  strong  arm  fendeth 

The  buffet  of  the  sea. 

From  distant  decks  it  seemeth, 
O'er  the  blue  waters  seen, 

A  cataract  of  whiteness 
In  the  long  reach  of  green. 

H.  G.  Tomkins. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
SOCIETY  IN  ANCIENT  VENICE. 

The  old  "Venetians  were  above  all  a 
methodical  people.  In  the  early  centu- 
ries of  their  history  they  were  rung  to 
and  from  their  daily  work  like  Lanca- 
shire factory  girls.  This  bell  was  called 
the  Marangona.1  It  was  almost  as 
important  for  the  State  as  the  doge 
himself.  After  sundown  there  was  the 
Rialtina  or  curfew.  Between  the  clang 
of  these  two  important  bells  the  Ve- 
netians of  the  Middle  Ages  lived  labo- 
rious and  honorable  lives,  and  little  by 
little  forged  the  greatness  of  their  re- 
public. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  records 
of  Venetian  country-house  life,  when 
Venice  herself  was  near  disruption, 
how  this  mania  of  method  still  survived 
among  her  citizens.  At  exactly  nine 
o'clock  a  bell  summoned  the  guests 
from  their  beds.  These,  in  the  order 
of  their  arising,  were  taken  in  charge 
by  the  barbers  and  wig-dressers.  At 
ten  o'clock  another  bell  announced  the 
apparition  of  the  master  of  the  house 
down-stairs  ;  and  reminded  his  guests 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  present  them- 
selves before  him  and  wish  him  a  for- 
mal "good-day."  At  eleven  a  third 
bell  informed  the  more  devout  of  the 
visitors  that  a  mass  was  being  said  in 
the  chapel.  After  chapel  cards  and 
athletic  exercises  of  a  mild  kind  were 
the  vogue  ;  and  these  diversions  were 
towards  two  o'clock  interrupted  by 
more  bell-ringing  in  honor  of  dinner. 
The  meal  over,  there  was  an  interval. 
Xot  for  long,  however.  Yet  one  more 
bell  told  of  the  grand  promenade  just 
about  to  begin.  This  was  a  very  singu- 
lar kind  of  diversion  :  a  sort  of  sham 
picnic,  in  which  the  guests  marched  off 
in  procession  with  pots  and  kettles, 
wine,  and  light  refreshments.  Perhaps 
we  may  call  it  an  eighteenth-century 
notion  of  al  fresco  afternoon  tea.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  guests  stayed  out 
until  the  evening,  when  they  returned 
to  play  cards  and  dance.  The  next  day 
the  reign  of  the  bells  began  again. 

1  From  marangoin  or  falegnaim  carpenters,  many 
of  whom  were  necessarily  employed  in  the  arsenals 
of  old  Venice.  The  hell  was  rung  at  dayhreak  from 
the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's. 


The  vigor  and  color  of  early  Vene- 
tian life  were  amazing.  At  a  time  when 
England  was  in  thrall  to  feudalism 
Venice  was  a  great  brotherhood.  The 
people  worked  hard,  and  were  also 
amused  without  stint.  Those  who  were 
not  members  of  one  or  other  of  the 
trade  guilds  were  associated  with  the 
sea,  either  as  State-employed  sailors  or 
as  fishermen.  In  their  old  age,  if  they 
were  necessitous,  the  same  paternal 
State  made  them  shopkeepers  of  an  in- 
ferior order  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
equivalents  of  the  apple  women  and 
chestnut  sellers  of  our  London  streets. 
Venice  was  like  a  contented  family  ; 
not  always  in  a  state  of  demonstrative 
happiness,  but  at  the  same  time  never 
menaced  by  mind-corroding  ruin.  The 
animation  of  the  Bialto  and  the  quays 
was  then  as  fine  a  sight  as  could  be 
enjoyed  anywhere  in  Europe.  The 
East  and  the  West  here  exchanged 
their  wares.  If  the  councillors  of  the 
State  could  have  contrived  it,  they 
would  have  made  their  city's  associa- 
tion with  the  East  one  of  commerce 
alone.  But  this  was  impossible.  Orien- 
tal customs  as  well  as  Oriental  merchan- 
dise were  imported. 

Yet  for  a  long  time  Venice  seems  to 
have  been  not  perniciously  affected  by 
these  various  outside  influences  —  some 
very  bad  —  which  came  upon  her  so 
abundantly.  The  Venetian  women  led 
quiet,  decorous  lives  in  their  own  homes. 
They  divided  their  time  (says  Molmenti) 
between  praying  and  domestic  duties. 
Their  prayers  were  for  their  husbands 
rather  than  for  themselves  ;  the  risks  of 
a  sailor's  life  in  those  days  were  con- 
siderable. They  were  also  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  their  daugh- 
ters for  the  married  state.  It  was  the 
fashion  not  to  marry  them  before  their 
twentieth  year.  With  a  truly  Venetian 
regard  for  method,  it  was  the  custom  to 
marry  en  masse.  The  last  day  of  Jan- 
uary was  the  time  when  brides  and 
bridegrooms  by  the  score  went  to  the 
altar  together. 

The  Crusades  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  city  and  the  State.  What 
they  did  for  the  State  all  the  world 
knows.      Gold  poured  into  the    ducal 
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coffers,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to 
the  course  of  prosperity  of  this  middle- 
man among  the  nations.  They  also 
sophisticated  the  people.  License  and 
luxury  became  glaring  defects  in  the 
city  after  these  lucrative  visits  of  the 
champions  of  Christianity.  The  sena- 
tors of  the  old  school  foresaw  the  evils 
that  would  follow.  They  couid  not 
resist  the  chances  of  emolument  that 
accompanied  this  migration  of  the  best 
blood  of  Europe  into  Palestine.  They 
hoped  that  their  State  enactments  might 
serve  as  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the 
temptations  that  followed  in  the  train 
of  these  consecrated  knights  and  es- 
quires. In  1287  it  became  necessary  to 
make  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  man  to 
marry  a  second  wife  while  his  lawful 
wife  was  living.  The  edicts  against 
gaming,  which  later  multiplied  till  they 
became  a  farce,  began  about  this  time. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  prosti- 
tution was  an  established  incident  of 
Venetian  life.  That  same  century  is 
remarkable  also  for  the  opening  of  the 
series  of  records  of  offences  against 
morality  which  are  such  sad  reading 
for  the  student  among  the  Venetian 
archives. 

One  is,  of  course,  predisposed  to 
mark  with  the  brand  of  infamy  any  city 
of  extraordinary  influence  in  the  world's 
history.  Venice  does  but  share  its 
reputation  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Baby- 
lon the  old  and  modern,  and  imperial 
Rome.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
bride  of  the  Adriatic  is  unique  among 
its  rivals  in  crime.  The  Venetians 
erred  pen  in  hand.  The  city  archives 
contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
edited manuscripts  recording  the  con- 
fessions of  persons  long  dead,  or  the 
unsoftened  truth  about  the  deeds  of 
fellow  townsmen  by  such  merciless 
and  untiring  chroniclers  as  Sanuto.  It 
is  no  joke  even  to  make  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  sixteen  score  of 
rooms  of  the  Frari  library,  all  packed 
with  these  venerable  papers,  docketed 
and  catalogued  like  everything  else  in 
Venice.  ,  But  to  the  bold  investigator 
the  damp,  cold  rooms  —  the  deathblow 
to  more  than  one  earnest  historian  — 
may  give  up  hard  secrets  enough  to  fill 


a  small  library.  The  ephemerides  of 
Sanuto  alone  occupy  fifty-eight  volumes 
of  manuscript. 

A  Venetian  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bewailed  the  introduction  into  Venice 
of  three  evils — flattery  and  ceremonies, 
Lutheranism,  and  debauch.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  never  got  a  strong  footing 
in  the  city.  Indeed,  it  is  odd  in  the 
face  of  this  lamentation  to  learn  from 
another  contemporary  that  Protestant- 
ism had  no  hold  at  all  upon  the  Vene- 
tians, who  were  all  mere  Epicureans, 
believing  that  body  and  soul  are  engen- 
dered at  the  same  time,  and  that  death 
puts  an  end  to  both.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  refer  to  the  working  classes. 
They  were  then,  as  now,  sufficiently 
devoted  to  the  Church.  Scepticism  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  which  was,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  rich  and  cultured  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Still,  it  is 
worth  while  remembering  the  general 
outcry  of  the  people  against  Paul  V., 
when  that  aggressive  pope  sought  to 
saddle  his  decrees  upon  them  :  M  We 
are  Venetians  first,  and  Christians 
afterwards." 

But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the' 
growth  of  libertinism  and  ceremony 
(i.e.,  luxury)  in  the  city.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  conspicuous  attractions 
for  foreigners,  who  were  wont  to  write 
home  to  their  friends  letters  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  about  Venice  and 
her  citizens.  It  showed  itself  in  every 
department  of  life.  In  the  early  days  a 
child  was  baptized  by  total  immersion 
and  with  but  scant  preparation.  Lat- 
terly, the  little  image  was  tricked  out 
with  jewels  and  lace,  and  carried  to 
church  in  a  gilded  vehicle,  half  cradle, 
half  coach,  followed  by  a  procession 
which  often  included  sponsors  by  the 
hundred.  Of  old  the  Venetian  near 
the  end  of  his  days  received  extreme 
unction  lying  on  the  ground  with  sym- 
bolical dust  and  ashes  strewn  about 
him  ;  and  then  he  was  buried  with 
pomp,  wrapped  in  a  linen  or  woollen 
shroud.  An  exception  was  made  in 
this  last  particular  in  favor  of  doges, 
professors  of  learning,  jurists,  knights, 
and  medical  men,  who  were  allowed  to 
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go  to  the  grave  in  silk.  Anon,  how- 
ever, there  seemed  no  bounds  to  the 
splendor  of  a  rich  Venetian's  obsequies. 
He  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  innu- 
merable priests  in  stoles  of  different 
colors,  the  brethren  of  the  various  as- 
sociations of  which  the  defunct  was  a 
member,  with  their  standards,  soldiers 
and  sailors  by  couples,  carrying  candles, 
lay  monks,  relatives  to  the  most  tenu- 
ous degree  of  consanguinity,  troops  of 
children  from  the  Venetian  asylums, 
and  the  eager  populace,  to  whom  a 
spectacle  was  far  better  than  a  dinner. 
Thus  accompanied,  the  corpse,  in  a 
vestment  of  gold,  and  supported  by 
eight  bearers,  made  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession  to  the  tomb  by  way  of  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  and  the  Rialto,  if  this 
could  be  contrived  without  great  incon- 
venience. 

Luxury  and  profusion  became  the 
characteristic  of  Venetian  life.  This 
was  conspicuously  so  in  the  matters  of 
wearing  apparel  and  feasting. 

It  was  the  vogue  at  one  time  to 
gild  the  rolls  of  bread  and  the  oysters 
on  the  supper- table.  The  candles  also 
were  coated  with  gold.  We  read  of 
dinners  of  state  which  lasted  four  hours. 
Something  of  their  nature  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  brilliant  pictures  of  Vero- 
nese which,  seen  in  Venice,  give  us  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  Venetian  life  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  There  were,  of 
course,  also  banquets  of  quite  excep- 
tional lavishness  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  were  constantly 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Venetian 
gaiety.  In  1552  the  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia  feted  Ranuccio  Farnese,  the  pope's 
nephew,  in  his  palace  on  the  Giudecca. 
The  rooms  were  decked  with  extraor- 
dinary sumptuousness  ;  cloth  of  gold, 
paintings,  and  illuminations  adding  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  patriarch's 
cooks.  Among  the  guests  were  twelve 
gentlemen  in  fancy  marine  costume  of 
green  satin  with  red  lining,  wearing 
caps  of  the  same  colors,  and  each  ac- 
companied by  a  lady  dressed  in  white. 
This  repast  also  lasted  four  hours,  varied 
by  music  and  the  professional  enter- 
tainers of  the  day.  It  ended  with  the 
cutting  up  of  certain  large  pies,  from 


j  which  live  birds  flew  out  into  the  room. 
The  guests  strove  with  each  other  to 
catch  those  birds. 

But  perhaps  the  most  expensive  ban- 
quet ever  given  in  Venice  was  that  to 
Henry  III.  of  France.  He  was  feasted 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  doge's  palace, 
and  there  were  silver  plates  for  three 
thousand  guests.  At  another  time  the 
same  monarch  was  entertained  at  a 
sugar  banquet ;  the  napkins,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  and  even  the  bread  (so 
called)  were  all  of  sugar.  The  Vene- 
tians were  mightily  pleased  when  Henry 
took  his  napkin  in  his  hands,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  found  that  it  broke  to 
pieces.  At  this  feast  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  different  dishes  were  served, 
and  three  hundred  sugar  effigies  were 
distributed  among  the  ladies. 

Whatever  might  have  been  said 
against  the  Venetians,  they  were  a 
hospitable  people  — this,  too,  in  small, 
as  well  as  in  great,  matters.  When,  for 
example,  in  1476,  an  ambassador  from 
the  khan  of  Tartary  visited  the  city,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  khan  and  his 
suite  carried  but  one  shirt  apiece  in 
their  bags,  the  Senate  formally  voted 
twenty  ducats,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
vided with  additional  shirts,  which  were 
accordingly  made  alia  tartar escha,  and 
presented.  We  can  imagine  how  the 
good  councillors  and  citizens  would  en- 
joy this  kindly  little  jest. 

The  fair  sex  contributed  vastly  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  Venetian  life  when 
the  old  primitive  days  of  modesty  and 
indoor  existence  had  passed  away. 
They  were,  of  course,  the  notable  per- 
sons at  the  jousts  in  the  Piazza  San 
Marco,  which,  even  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
was  disgraced  by  cesspools  and  other 
abominations.  Silks  and  satins  of  every 
conceivable  color,  the  finest  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  silver  and  gold  buttons, 
diadems  of  jewels,  ermines  and  sables, 
as  well  as  networks  of  pearls,  were  the 
most  expensive  of  their  articles  of  ap- 
parel. Their  undergarments  also  were 
(as  Sansovino  ungallantly  tells  us)  of 
incredible  beauty  and  costliness,  of  the 
best  silk  or  linen,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  lace.    Low  dresses  were 
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pre-eminently  a  Venetian  custom  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  chroniclers  are  con- 
stantly marvelling  to  their  correspond- 
ents and  the  public  how  the  ladies 
managed  to  keep  their  clothes  upon 
their  backs.  This,  however,  enabled 
them  to  take  note  of  another  strange 
local  habit  —  surely  one  of  the  most 
unnecessary  in  the  world.  The  ladies 
painted  their  bosoms,  even  as  they 
dyed  their  hair,  and  were  wont  to  go  to 
bed  with  veal  cutlets  soaked  in  milk 
upon  their  cheeks  —  for  the  good  of 
their  complexions.  These  same  scrupu- 
lous people  were  adepts  at  depilation. 
Perhaps  their  receipt  may  be  considered 
worth  something,  even  in  our  day. 
"  Take  orpiment,  quicklime ,  gum  arabic, 
and  ants'  eggs  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 
Burn  the  hair  cut  from  the  body,  and 
mix  the  lye  with  the  above  ointment 
and  rub  well  into  the  place  you  wish  to 
keep  free  from  hair."  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  Venetian  ladies  were 
not  like  some  of  their  sisters  of  the 
time  —  amazing  outside,  but  negligent 
of  the  state  of  their  skin.  Indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  acquired  an  Asiatic  taste 
for  perfumed  baths  and  sweet-smelling 
odors.  They  made  acquaintance  with 
both  daily.  They  could,  a  contempo- 
rary tells  us,  be  smelt  "three  miles 
away." 

One  more  grotesque  detail  of  the 
Venetian  toilet  deserves  mention.  The 
streets  of  the  old  city  were  often  ex- 
tremely thick  in  mud,  in  spite  of  the 
great  sewers  which  dated  from  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  easily  conceivable. 
Even  now,  with  but  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  thoroughfares 
between  the  Piazza  and  the  Rialto  are 
sometimes  sufficiently  bad.  We  are 
writing  of  the  time  when  the  population 
was  nearly  five  times  what  it  now  is, 
and  when  Venetian  trade  was  at  its 
zenith.  Well,  to  combat  this  mud,  the 
ladies  took  to  high-heeled  shoes.  As 
the  mud  grew  worse,  the  heels  became 
taller  and  taller,  until  at  length  they 
were  half  a  yard  high,  and  as  difficult  to 
control  as  a  pair  of  stilts  without  han- 
dles. The  consequence  was  that  a  lady 
in  full  dress,  obliged  to  walk  but  a  few 
yards,  had   to    be    supported   on  both 


sides.  This  was  a  task  for  the  black 
pages,  or  for  the  lovers,  who  had  now 
become  a  very  conventional  part  of 
Venetian  society. 

There  was  a  certain  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  dresses  of  the  fair  sex  that 
must  have  been  useful  in  many  ways. 
The  maiden's  white  silk  veil  was  a 
feature  well  adapted  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  young  gallants  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  True,  it  was  copied 
clandestinely  by  the  prostitutes,  in  spite 
of  State  prohibitions  of  the  severest 
kind.  But  the  Venetian  men  had  sharp 
intelligences,  and  could  distinguish 
these  frail  ones  in  other  ways.  Be- 
trothed girls  wore  a  coronet  of  jewels, 
and  the  hair  long  over  the  shoulders, 
interwoven  with  gold  threads.  This 
must  have  had  a  charming  effect.  They 
looked  like  goddesses,  we  are  told  ; 
and,  though  that  is  a  vague  comparison, 
we  perceive  the  compliment.  As  for 
the  married  women,  though  they  might 
dress  with  what  materials  they  pleased, 
the  little  velvet  cap  was  their  distinc- 
tive mark.  A  gown  half  white  and  the 
other  half  of  gold  brocade  was  common. 
Widows  had  not  much  scope  ;  they 
wore  black  wool.  All  classes  seem  to 
have  had  one  defect  —  a  defect  of  the 
enormity  of  which  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can  make  adequate  count.  "  It 
is,"  writes  Mauro  Lapi  to  the  doge 
Christoforo  Moro  in  1462,  "  a  diabolical 
thing  that  the  women  should  have  such 
long  tails  to  their  dresses,  dragging 
along  the  ground." 

The  costumes  of  the  Venetian  men, 
though  not  so  expensive,  were  still  very 
engaging.  One  has  only  to  look  at  Car- 
paccio's  pictures  ;n  the  Academy  and 
elsewhere  to  understand  what  a  strange 
flush  of  color  must  have  met  the  eye  in 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  on  any  gala  day 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Young 
men,  even  after  they  were  eighteen, 
used  to  wear  their  hair  down  their 
backs.  This  was  before  Venice  began 
to  decay  and  her  children  to  present  the 
mournful  rachitic  appearance  which  is 
nowadays  so  largely  theirs.  Otherwise 
it  would,  amid  certain  circumstances, 
have  been  hard  to  distinguish  between 
the  young  men  and  the  unwedded  girls. 
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In  fact,  however,  the  Venetian  youth  of 
four  centuries  ago  were  a  fascinating 
mixture  of  devil-may-care  valor,  vivac- 
ity, and  impudence.  They  were  ready, 
if  required,  to  go  and  fight  the  Turk  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  the  victorious 
Moslems  found  them  tough  antagonists. 
They  were  also  equally  ready  to  respond 
to  their  duties  as  members  of  those  en- 
tertainment clubs  which  did  so  much 
for  the  gaiety  of  the  city. 

Of  these  clubs,  that  of  the  Stockingers 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  remark- 
able. It  was  started  in  1400,  and  lasted 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  mem- 
bers were  either  of  patrician  or  of 
citizen  origin.  They  were,  in  fact,  a 
freemasonry  of  mirth,  with  lodges  all 
over  the  city  called  the  Immortals,  the 
Eternals,  the  Peacocks,  the  Happy  Ones, 
etc.,  etc.  Their  common  costume  con- 
sisted of  tight  red  stockings,  long-toed 
shoes,  waistcoats  of  silk  or  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold,  slit  sleeves  showing 
the  shirt  underneath  and  tied  across  with 
ribbons,  a  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold,  damask, 
or  crimson  velvet,  and  a  hood,  on  the 
lining  of  which  was  embroidered  the 
private  sign  of  the  society.  A  little  red 
or  black  cap  set  with  a  jewel,  and  with 
the  end  hanging  over  the  ears,  and  long 
hair  tied  with  silk,  completed  the  picture 
of  these  young  frolickers.  They  had 
their  part  —  and  a  very  important  one  it 
was  —  in  every  State  revelry.  The  doge 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  omitting 
to  take  counsel  with  them  previously  to 
a  public  festival  as  a  modern  hostess 
would  venture  to  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  a  professional  ball-room  and  dinner- 
table  decorator.  They  were,  moreover,  a 
rich  community  in  themselves.  Wealth 
was  probably  the  chief  qualification  for 
membership  of  their  guild.  Thus,  we 
read  how  at  the  raising  of  Michele  Steno 
to  the  dogeship  their  festivities  lasted 
for  months,  at  a  cost  to  each  "com- 
panion" of  two  thousand  ducats  —  in 
those  days  a  huge  sum. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  doing  the 
companions  of  the  order  of  the  Stocking 
an  injustice  if  we  make  them  largely 
responsible  for  the  licentiousness  which 
became  a  notorious  characteristic  of 
Ye  nice    under    their   rule.     They  can 


hardly  be  blamed  for  it.  The  Trouba- 
dours, their  first  cousins,  had,  with  the 
best  intentions,  played  havoc  with  the 
virtue  of  Europe  in  other  quarters.  It 
was  natural  and  amiable  in  these  Stock- 
ingers to  do  their  utmost  to  enliven  the 
spirits  of  their  native  place.  But  the 
contagion  of  amusement  "caught  on." 
The  Venetians  got  to  think  it  was  their 
due  that  life  should  be  one  long  holiday. 
Paolo  Sarpi  was,  of  course,  much  too 
ascetic  when,  in  his  political  vademecum 
for  the  Venetian  State,  he  wrote,  "  Let 
the  women  live  retired  from  the  world, 
it  being  certain  that  all  open  lewdness 
has  had  its  first  rise  from  a  salutation 
or  a  smile."  The  times  had  gone  by  for 
so  monkish  an  estimate  of  human 
society.  But  one  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Stockingers  were  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  social  corruption  which,  during 
their  existence,  swelled  to  its  culminat- 
ing point.  The  Senate  thought  to  stem 
the  tide  of  debauchery  by  passing  laws 
against  the  committal  of  offences.  They 
would  have  done  better,  had  they  dared, 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is 
just  possible  that  if  they  had  suppressed 
the  Stockingers  and  rung  the  Maran- 
gona  an  hour  earlier  every  day  the 
wonderful  group  of  Venetian  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have 
painted  pictures  inspiring  and  elevat- 
ing, as  well  as  marvellous  for  their 
color  and  realism,  and  that  in  1797  the 
Venetian  State  would  not  have  bent  the 
knee  with  such  fatal  facility  to  that  re- 
organizer  of  Europe,  Napoleon. 

The  Senate  were  not  slow  to  mark 
the  dangerous  signs  which  began  to 
show  ever  more  and  more  boldly  in 
their  beloved  city.  They  fidgetted,  and 
passed  sumptuary  laws.  The  freedom 
of  manners  of  the  Crusaders  made  them 
prohibit  suppers  and  banquets  at  which 
women  other  than  relations  were  pres- 
ent. When  they  heard  of  the  expensive 
conceits  at  other  banquets  they  passed 
an  act  fixing  half  a  ducat  (about  half  a 
sovereign)  as  the  extreme  sum  per  head 
that  was  to  be  spent  on  feasting.  They 
were  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  being  sunk 
in  pearls.  Accordingly,  in  1541,  they 
made  it  a  penal  offence  to  wear  more 
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than  one  string  of  them,  and  that  had  to 
be  not  of  higher  value  than  two  hundred 
ducats.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  them. 
In  1562  they  gave  the  law  a  corollary 
that  was  almost  indecent  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  enrage  all  the  elderly  ma- 
trons of  the  city.  No  women  except 
the  doge's  wife  and  daughters  were  to 
wear  any  pearls  after  the  tenth  year  of 
their  marriage  ;  nor  were  even  young 
wives  to  wear  more  than  a  single  neck- 
lace, of  an  outside  value  of  four  hun- 
dred ducats,  the  same  to  be  duly  stamped 
and  appraised  by  the  authorities. 

The  Venetian  women  revolted  against 
certain  other  restrictions  about  dress 
materials.  They  were  so  angry  that 
they  formed  an  alliance,  and  petitioned 
the  pope  on  the  subject.  It  was  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  ;  for  his  Holi- 
ness, ever  anxious  to  assert  himself  in 
Venice,  annulled  the  obnoxious  decree 
which  had  emanated  from  the  Venetian 
patriarch.  Anon,  however,  they  got  to 
despise  the  various  sumptuary  laws 
which  came  upon  them  thick  as  au- 
tumnal leaves.  Nearly  every  one  dis- 
regarded them.  True,  the  executive 
employed  spies,  whose  business  it  was 
to  go  about  "  taking  stock  "  of  the  peo- 
ple, measuring  with  their  eyes  the 
height  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  guess- 
ing at  their  value.  Now  and  again  a 
prosecution  occurred.  If  the  gown  was 
at  fault  for  its  sumptuousness,  both  the 
owner  and  its  maker  were  fined.  If  a 
lady  was  found  with  more  pearls  on  her 
person  than  was  permissible,  she  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  no  less  than  two 
hundred  ducats,  of  which  half  went  to 
the  informer.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
light  and  easy  work  —  this  of  profes- 
sional spy.  The  times  had  got  so  much 
out  of  joint  that  there  was  on  an 
average  a  homicide  daily  in  the  city  — 
without  mention  of  the  various  disap- 
pearances which  often  had  a  sanguinary 
significance.  A  patrician  might  submit 
to  pay  the  fine  for  extravagance  ;  but  it 
would  afterwards  be  excusable  in  the 
young  bloods  of  the  patrician's  family 
if  they  waylaid  the  informer  and  either 
perforated  him  with  their  rapiers  or 
knocked  him  on  the  head  and  tumbled 
him  into  a  canal. 


Yet,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  and  ridi- 
cule with  which  these  restrictions  were 
received,  the  Senate  went  on  making 
sumptuary  laws.  People  were  not  to 
put  their  establishments  into  mourning 
for  the  death  of  distant  relatives.  They 
were  not  to  have  silk  hangings  to  their 
doors,  but  plain  leather  ones  of  a  spe- 
cific height.  Silk  curtains  were  allowed 
to  the  windows  of  only  the  chief  salon 
in  a  house  ;  though  on  no  account  were 
silk  tablecloths  to  be  used.  Twelve 
chairs  upholstered  in  silk  or  velvet  were 
allowed,  but  no  more  than  twelve.  Car- 
pets, gilded  benches,  boxes  covered  with 
velvet  or  silk,  door-knockers  mounted 
with  gold,  walnut-wood  bedsteads  gilded 
or  adorned  with  miniatures,  mosquito 
curtains  with  gold  embroidery  on  them, 
and  gold-hilted  swords  and  daggers,  all 
were  alike  not  to  be  tolerated.  Ladies' 
dresses  were  not  to  have  buttons  over 
a  certain  value,  nor  were  expensive 
furs  to  be  worn.  In  1440  long  trains 
were  forbidden.  The  Great  Council 
even  tried  to  arrest  the  natural  course 
of  Dame  Fashion.  They  were  vexed 
by  the  constant  succession  of  changes. 
Never  was  there  such  annoying  old- 
womanly  intervention.  This,  too,  when 
the  doge  himself  wore  a  cap  of  solid 
gold,  and  gems  valued  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  ducats. 

The  gondolas  also  in  due  time  were 
subjected  to  the  cold  influences  of  the 
law.  One  can  forgive  the  Great  Coun- 
cil their  interference  with  the  extrava- 
gant tastes  of  the  Venetian  ladies  ;  but 
it  was  too  bad  that  they  should  issue 
their  mandate  prohibiting  the  use  of 
colored  silk,  satin,  and  embroidery  about 
the  gondolas,  and  making  these  grace- 
ful ornaments  of  Venice  the  funereal 
objects  they  continue  to  be.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  there  appeared  a 
publication  purporting  to  be  written  by 
a  Chinaman  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  friends  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
His  description  of  the  gondola  is  in  sor- 
rowful contrast  with  what  it  would  have 
been  had  he  visited  Venice  two  or  three 
hundred  years  earlier,  when  the  boats 
moved  about  the  still  waters  like  small 
palaces.  "  Every  one,"  says  the  China- 
man, "  keeps  his   equipage   at   anchor, 
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and  this  equipage  is  a  species  of  black 
tomb,  in  which  he  regularly  inters  him- 
self five  or  six  hours  daily." 

The  State  wished,  in  fact,  to  control 
the  Venetians  latterly  much  as  an  un- 
wise parent  endeavors  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  upon  his  sons  when  these  have 
long  passed  the  age  of  discretion.  It 
even  prescribed  the  extreme  number  of 
godparents  that  a  child  should  have 
(twelve),  and  the  number  of  pounds  of 
candy  (four)  they  might  each  send  to 
the  new-born  infant.  Funerals,  too, 
came  under  its  cognizance.  These 
were  not  to  be  such  as  to  excite  the 
citizens  inordinately  with  their  pomp, 
unless,  of  course,  the  deceased  was  a 
doge,  or  a  person  who  had  rendered 
the  State  signal  service.  Spite  of  this 
exception,  however,  it  is  strange  to  read 
how  at  the  obsequies  of  the  doge  Al- 
vise  Mocenigo,  in  1779,  nearly  eight 
tons  of  wax  candles  were  used.  But 
this  illumination  was  not  enough  to  give 
Venice  a  new  lease  of  independence. 
The  State  was  then  veritably  on  its  last 
legs,  and  there  were  not  wanting  Vene- 
tians with  famous  names  who,  before 
the  French  Eevolution,  inscribed  their 
visiting  cards  with  symbolical  figures, 
among  which  was  the  cap  of  liberty  set 
on  the  point  of  a  spear. 

Something  must  now  be  said  about 
the  social  condition  of  the  city  ;  nor  will 
it  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  Vene- 
tian courtesans  at  the  outset.  Even  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  these  had  be- 
come very  numerous.  By  law  they 
were  to  wear  a  yellow  handkerchief  at 
the  neck,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
Castelletto  quarter  of  the  Bialto.  Their 
costume,  however,  varied  considerably 
in  course  of  time,  and  was  naturally 
affected  by  their  individual  circum- 
stances. Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  top-boots  which  were  at  one  time 
a  characteristic  of  them  ;  they  were  also 
allowed  to  use  a  certain  quantity  of 
silver  ornaments.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  under  the  control  of  direc- 
tresses, who  once  a  month  took  their 
gains  to  the  magistrates  known  as  the 
Signori  di  INotte,  by  whom  the  money 
was  apportioned  between  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  house,  the  directresses,  and 


the   creditors  of  the   courtesans  them- 
selves. 

By  and  by  the  numbers  of  these 
women  became  a  distinct  danger  in  the 
city.  According  to  Sanuto,  they  were 
in  1509  no  fewer  than  11,654  in  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  statute  books  began  to  teem  with 
laws  about  them  —  laws  which  to  a 
great  extent  they  disregarded  with  im- 
punity. They  were,  for  example,  for- 
bidden to  attend  the  churches  at  the 
hour  when  these  were  frequented  by 
other  women.  They  were  not  to  keep 
domestic  servants  of  a  less  age  than 
thirty.  A  law  of  1543  forbade  them  to 
wear  jewels,  precious  metals,  and  silk, 
and  from  using  articles  of  luxury  in 
their  houses.  Other  enactments  were 
designed  to  control  their  movements ,  to 
prevent  them  going  out  in  the  evening 
without  a  light,  from  living  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  paying  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ducats  a  year  for  rent,  using  gon- 
dolas alone  or  in  company  at  the  hour 
of  the  fresco,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  breathe  the  cool  evening  air  on  the 
lagoon,  wearing  masculine  dress,  or 
entering  the  churches  in  the  garb  of 
maidens,  married  women,  or  widows. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  nominal  restric- 
tions, the  courtesans  of  Venice  were  a 
byeword  throughout  Europe  for  their 
magnificence  of  attire  and  beauty. 
Giordano  Bruno  mentions  them,  and 
especially  the  indescribable  gesture  of 
the  head,  which  was  one  of  their  allure- 
ments while  they  sat  at  their  windows 
in  the  infamous  parts  of  the  city,  and 
sang  seductive  songs  in  a  low,  hoarse 
voice.  Thanks  to  the  respectable  origin 
of  so  many  of  them  (for  they  were 
recruited  from  families  of  high  degree 
as  well  as  from  the  convents),  they 
came  into  repute  for  their  intellectual 
as  well  as  their  physical  graces.  Cardi- 
nals of  the  Church  found  open  pleasure 
in  their  conversation  and  society.  Pie- 
tro  Aretino  (the  most  dissolute  of  men) 
on  one  occasion  invited  Titian  and  San- 
sovrino  to  meet  a  courtesan  as  his  third 
guest  at  supper.  Courtesans  were  the 
essential  spirit  of  every  public  festival 
in  which  eating  and  drinking  and  lively 
talk  had  a  part.    In  1622  the  Prince  de 
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Conde'  feted  twelve  of  them  at  a  ban- 
quet on  the  Giudecca,  though  this 
wholesale  civility  may  have  been  in 
honor  of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  who 
sat  at  table  with  them.  Occasionally 
the  laws  were  put  in  force  against  them, 
but  not  often.  Thus,  in  1618  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  courtesan  with  whom  he  was  en- 
joying the  fresco  sent  summarily  to 
prison,  and  also  the  gondoliers  who 
were  implicated  in  this  infraction  of  the 
law  ;  nor  were  they  released  except  on 
a  special  appeal  from  the  British  am- 
bassador. 

The  truth  is  this.  The  councillors  of 
Venice  conceived  that  they  might,  with 
advantage  to  the  State,  condone  the 
very  immorality  which  they  con- 
demned. The  high  spirits  of  their 
youth  were  checked  by  indulgence,  and 
diverted  from  an  interest  in  political 
affairs  which  might  have  endangered 
the  position  of  the  hoary,  red-gowned 
occupants  of  the  ducal  chambers  ! 
Strangers  flocked  to  the  city,  drawn 
thither  by  its  shameful  reputation,  and 
spent  money  which,  by  one  channel  or 
another,  found  its  way  into  the  coffers 
of  the  republic.  By  such  sophistical 
and  dishonoring  arguments  did  the 
rulers  of  Venice  salve  their  consciences 
and  excuse  themselves  for  the  wrong 
they  wrought.  The  notorious  Bianco 
Capello,  who  as  a  child  left  her  father's 
house  with  Pietro  Bonaventuri,  and 
rose  by  crime  upon  crime  to  be  grand 
duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  Venetian  society  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  aver  that 
the  air  of  Venice  is  libertine,  it  may  be 
said  that  Venetian  life  and  Venetian 
pastime  were  and  are  less  conducive  to 
morality  than  the  conditions  of  life  in 
other  towns.  The  tang  of  the  salt  sea 
across  the  lagoons  strikes  home  to  the 
blood  as  it  does  not  elsewhere.  The 
sumptuous  gondola  is  not  elsewhere  the 
common  vehicle  of  intercourse  and 
pleasure-seeking.  Nor  are  there  many 
haunts  of  men  which,  by  the  charm  of 
their  surroundings,  so  emphatically 
tempt  a  man  to  forget  himself  and  all 
else  in  the  strong  pleasure  of  the  mo- 


ment. The  coldest  heart  may  be  sud- 
denly kindled  to  fervor  in  Venice. 
Schopenhauer,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy 
and  his  reasoned  misogyny,  here  all  but 
offered  his  life  to  a  woman. 

If  this  be  so  in  these  well-ordered 
days  (speaking  comparatively),  can  we 
wonder  that  the  excesses  of  the  patri- 
cians and  citizens  of  ducal  Venice  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago  were  such 
as  to  surprise  even  men  who  had  ma- 
triculated in  the  court  circles  of  France  ? 
The  Carnival  then  lasted  six  months, 
and  masking  was  a  universal  habit.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  the  beginning  the 
mask  was  a  token  of  fraternal  Conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  the  rich  and 
noble  towards  their  inferiors.  It  lev- 
elled all  ranks,  like  the  grave,  though 
in  a  more  agreeable  manner.  But  this 
Utopian  justification  of  it  soon  passed 
out  of  date.  It  became  instead  the  very 
best  possible  vehicle  for  intrigue  and 
social  corruption.  That  in  effect  was 
what  it  was.  During  Carnival  time  no 
one  thought  of  going  out  of  doors,  ex- 
cept in  disguise.  The  maid  sent  on  an 
errand  must  first  don  her  mask  —  of 
which  no  doubt  her  lover,  or  lovers, 
had  the  key.  The  mother  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  masked  both  herself  and 
the  child.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
amid  these  circumstances  the  scenes 
and  conversation  during  the  promenade 
time  and  subsequently  were  not  always 
decorous. 

The  evil  was  especially  great  in  the 
convents.  In  the  statute  books  one 
finds  law  after  law  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  these  conventual  houses.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it 
was  no  cachet  of  respectability,  much 
less  of  sanctity,  to  be  a  Venetian  nun. 
One  cannot  wonder,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  majority  of  the  girls  were  not 
in  the  nunneries  of  their  own  free  will ; 
and,  secondly,  their  facilities  of  inter- 
course with  the  world  were  greater 
rather  than  less  than  they  would  have 
been  elsewhere.  Fathers  of  families 
were  wont  to  make  their  daughters  take 
the  veil  to  save  the  expense  of  their 
dowries,  and  also  to  improve  the  family 
position  in  other  ways.  As  for  the  free- 
dom of  conventual  life,   it  was  quite 
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singular.  The  nuns  rose  and  retired  to 
bed  when  they  pleased,  and  had  such 
unstinted  opportunities  of  communion 
with  the  patrician  youths  of  the  city 
that  they  openly  declared  they  preferred 
the  cloister  to  their  own  homes.  Their 
dress  was  rather  that  "  of  a  nymph  than 
a  nun."  One  can  imagine  that  they 
were  charming  in  their  white  dresses, 
cut  low,  with  sleeves  to  the  elbows 
only,  white  diaphanous  lace  veils,  with 
bright  ribbons  at  the  shoulders,  and 
wearing  flowers  in  their  bosoms.  The 
reception-rooms  of  the  convents  were 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  city  ;  and  here 
the  sons  of  the  Venetian  councillors 
and  even  the  councillors  themselves, 
laughed  away  the  hours  with  the  girls 
and  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
abbesses.  Carnival  time  was  more  than 
commonly  agreeable  for  them.  The 
youths  were  then  allowed  to  carry  off 
the  nuns  of  their  liking,  and  entertain 
them  for  hours  in  gondolas.  Cakes  and 
dainties  were  sent  daily  to  the  girls,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  love-letters  were 
concealed  in  these  conventional  vehi- 
cles. Then,  at  certain  seasons  the  nuns 
appeared  in  the  churches,  and  were 
diverted  by  their  lovers  with  pseudo- 
sacred  operas,  followed  by  dances  and 
suppers  protracted  far  into  the  dark 
hours.  The  29th  May,  1509,  was  one 
such  occasion.  "To  celebrate  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  abbess,"  says  Sanudo 
in  his  diary,  "certain  young  patricians 
came  to  the  convent  with  trumpets  and 
fifes,  and  danced  with  the  nuns  all 
through  the  night."  In  short,  so  abso- 
lute was  the  hold  exercised  by  the  nuns 
upon  the  affections  of  the  Venetians 
that  uncloistered  women  assumed  the 
garb  of  the  religious,  and  the  courtesans 
closely  imitated  it,  the  better  to  ensnare 
admiration. 

The  State  had  at  length  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  numerous  scandals  which 
occurred  in  and  outside  the  convents. 
A  special  court  of  magistrates  was 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  them. 
There  was  no  lack  of  culprits.  Youths 
broke  into  the  convents  by  night  and 
abducted  the  nuns.  In  1611  a  parish 
priest  and  a  nun,  the  latter  dressed  as 
a  friar,  evaded  a  convent.     In  1693  an 


Englishman,  with  the  aid  of  a  gondolier 
of  the  British  ambassador,  stole  a  nun 
from  the  monastery  of  the  Convertite 
on  the  Giudecca.  De  Brosses  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  in  Venice  a  new 
nuncio  arrived,  and  there  was  keen 
competition  among  the  nunneries  for 
the  "honor"  of  providing  him  with  a 
mistress.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more 
on  the  subject.  Scores  of  children  were 
sent  annually  from  the  convents  to  the 
Venetian  foundling  asylums.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic  matters  much  im- 
proved. The  nuns  were  then  less  free  ; 
"  they  spent  their  time  between  ser- 
mons and  masses,  tarts  and  chocolate." 
It  was  rather  dull  for  them,  after  their 
lively  past.  But  the  dulness  was  better 
than  licentiousness. 

The  same  taint  was  upon  the  Vene- 
tians of  every  class.  Mothers  disposed 
of  their  children  without  shame,  and 
patricians  bought  them.  Priests  and 
the  laity  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
daughters  of  these  unnatural  mothers. 
Rich  fathers  bought  mistresses  for  their 
sons  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen as  an  Englishman  buys  his  boy  a 
pony.  An  official  of  high  rank,  troubled 
because  his  son  spent  his  time  with  a 
courtesan,  bade  the  lad  bring  her  home 
with  him.  Three  or  four  youths,  the 
sons  of  impoverished  sires,  clubbed  to- 
gether for  a  courtesan  without  the  least 
compunction.  Husbands  thought  it  no 
particular  shame  to  turn  their  wives' 
beauty  to  account,  and  enter  their  gains 
categorically  in  the  domestic  receipt 
book. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prevalent  infamy, 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
Venetian  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Ro- 
man father  in  him.  Sanudo  thus  briefly 
commemorates  the  incident :  "  S*.  A. 
Morexini,  a  lawyer,  took  his  son  before 
the  magistrates  for  having  kissed  a 
woman  and  stolen  a  jewel,  and  ex- 
claimed in  public,  '  Hang  him  —  cut  off 
his  head  ! '  and  so  it  was  done." 

This  was  in  1500,  before  matters  were 
at  their  worst,  and  before  those  strong 
protests  against  the  effeminacy,  luxury, 
and  religious  disbelief  of  the  age  which 
rendered  the  sixteenth  centurv  the  most 
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remarkable  since  the  death  of  Christ. 
It  was  the  century  of  Luther  and  Henry 
VIII.,  as  well  as  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
Cellini,  and  Michael  Angelo.  It  was 
also  the  century  in  which  certain  Ger- 
mans combined  under  a  vow  never  to 
wash  themselves. 

In  1668  the  Grand  Council  made  the 
wearing  of  wigs  a  penal  offence.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  excep- 
tion to  see  a  rich  Venetian  who  did  not 
wear  a  wig.  Both  Venice  and  its  laws 
were  alike  becoming  impotent.  It  was 
as  vain  for  the  State  to  struggle  against 
rich  furs,  long  dresses,  enamelled  neck- 
laces, English  hosiery,  embroidered 
gloves,  and  expensive  fans,  as  to  strug- 
gle against  the  importation  of  wigs. 

Thus  the  rule  of  the  barber  came  in 
—  a  rule  as  degrading  and  singular  as 
anything  else  in  Venetian  history.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  imply  that  these 
gentry  of  the  comb  and  scissors  actu- 
ally deposed  the  red-gowned  patricians, 
or  wrote  their  names  in  the  Golden 
Register.  But  they  acquired  a  sort  of 
backstairs  influence  which  was  of  con- 
siderable account  in  a  State  vitiated 
through  and  through.  When  ladies 
were  wont  to  spend  seven  hours  daily  in 
their  dressing-rooms,  the  assistants  of 
their  toilet  were  likely  to  become  a 
power  in  their  lives.  This  power  did 
not  make  itself  felt  necessarily  in  the 
husbands  of  the  Venetian  ladies.  Vene- 
tian husbands  did  not  devote  much 
time  to  their  own  wives.  It  was  the 
lovers  of  other  men's  wives  who  were 
affected  by  the  influence  of  these  knights 
of  the  comb. 

aOur  profession,"  says  the  barber 
in  Albergati's  comedy,  "  The  Wise 
Friend,"  "  is  much  esteemed  every- 
where. I  will  speak  frankly.  None 
of  those  ladies  disdain  to  flirt  with  us, 
and  they  can  see  us  daily  without 
exciting  talk,  because  the  pretext  of 
having  their  heads  tired  is  ready  to 
hand.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that 
the  business  of  combing  lasts  two  hours 
or  more,  without  the  chance  of  getting 
a  word  to  ourselves.  But  if  the  lady 
knows  her  business,  when  I  am  about 
to  powder  her  she  turns  to  the  tiresome 
visitors  round  her,  and,  with  many  ex- 


pressions of  regard  for  their  clothes, 
sends  them  off  ;  and  then  we  can  talk 
at  our  ease.  But  this  does  not  often 
occur,  because  folks  who  are  wise  know 
better  than  to  visit  ladies  at  the  toilet 
hour,  since  that  is  the  time  either  for 
love  or  ill-humor.  Some  ladies  choose 
us  for  their  secretaries  and  confidants, 
and  then  we  get  heaps  of  presents  and 
serviceable  protection." 

The  cicisbeo  also  was  an  institution 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  he  flourished  in 
Venice  as  perhaps  in  no  other  Italian 
city.  We  shall  not  be  doing  him  a 
wrong  if  we  describe  him  generically  as 
a  being  in  whom  passionate  sensibility 
of  a  singularly  limited  kind  was  the 
substitute  for  natural  human  passions. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  northern- 
ers to  take  the  cicisbeo  seriously.  He 
was  a  cross  between  a  pet  dog  and  a 
lady's  maid,  and  was  beneath  them 
both.  Conceive  an  adult  patrician  who 
was  satisfied  to  dance  attendance  upon 
his  heart's  charmer,  who  even  helped 
her  to  dress  and  undress,  and  was  yet 
content  to  kiss  her  hand  !  Doubtless, 
in  this  venal  age,  the  husbands  did  not 
mind  him.  He  was  a  sort  of  guarantee 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  Goldoni,in  his  memoirs, 
shows  us  distinctly  what  his  rdle  was 
supposed  to  be.  He  tells  of  a  certain 
married  lady  who  complained  to  her 
cicisbeo  that-  one  of  her  servants  had 
treated  her  with  disrespect.  "  He  ought 
to  be  punished,"  said  the  cicisbeo. 
"Whose  duty  is  it,"  retorted  the  lady, 
"  if  not  yours,  to  see  that  I  am  obeyed 
and  respected  by  my  servants  ?  "  There 
were  Venetian  ladies  who  had  an  entire 
suite  of  cicisbei ;  one  gave  her  his 
arm  when  she  went  to  church  or  paid 
visits,  and  others  held  her  fan,  her 
handkerchief,  or  her  mass  book.  Nor 
was  it  very  rare  for  the  cicisbeo  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  marriage  contract,  as 
an  indisputable  appanage  of  the  bride. 

The  old  energy  of  spirit  seemed  to 
have  died  out  of  the  Venetian  temper- 
ament. Little  by  little  Venice  was 
clipped  of  her  once  great  estate,  and 
little  by  little  the  Venetians  lost  those 
qualities  which  more   than   aught   else 
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had  built  up  this  estate.  The  training 
to  which  the  children  of  patricians  were 
subjected  in  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  fit  them  for  noble  deeds.  The  do- 
mestics were  their  humble  servants 
from  the  time  they  could  stammer  a 
bidding.  They  spoilt  them  to  the  utter- 
most ;  nor  was  this  counterbalanced  at 
all  by  the  rigorous  show  of  respect 
which  it  behoved  them  to  pay  their  par- 
ents. Playing  cards,  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  stamped  upon  them,  taught 
them  the  rudiments  of  their  education. 
At  the  age  of  seven  or  thereabouts  a 
priestly  tutor  (more  often  than  not  a 
Jesuit)  took  them  in  hand  ;  and  they 
were  hardly  in  their  teens  before  they 
were  knee-deep  in  the  dissolute  pleas- 
ures of  the  Ridotto  and  the  private 
gaming-houses.  As  children  they  were 
taught  the  arts  of  ceremony.  The  boys 
wore  swords,  and  made  fine  speeches 
to  girls  who  were  hardly  more  than 
babies.  They  comported  themselves 
for  all  the  world  like  the  porcelain  stat- 
uettes which  the  china  factories  used  to 
be  so  fond  of  turning  out.  Thus  they 
qualified  themselves  for  the  career  of 
negligent  husband  or  of  cicisbeo,  almost 
the  only  one  that  remained  for  them. 

The  paintings  of  Tiepolo  have  a  char- 
acter worthy  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  wrought.  No  man  ever  depicted 
ballet  girls  and  angels  with  more  grace. 
The  mind  is  theatrically  ravished  by 
some  of  his  frescoes.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  they  decorate  the  ceilings 
of  churches  or  of  private  palaces  ;  in 
either  case  they  produce  the  same 
effect.  Even  when  he  is  scriptural  he 
recalls  the  Alhambra  rather  than  the 
New  Testament.  In  all  probability  he 
could  not  help  himself.  Even  as  Vero- 
nese objectifies  for  us  Venice  of  his 
century,  be  his  subject  what  it  may,  so 
Tiepolo  does  the  same.  If  masks  were 
put  upon  his  angels  and  his  nymphs 
could  strike  harmonies  from  the  musi- 
cal instruments  with  which  he  fur- 
nished them,  Venice  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  would  be  brought 
home  to  us  with  complete  force. 

Though  impoverished  and  under- 
mined in  spirit,  there  yet  remained  to 
the  Venetians  much  of  the  amiability 


which  was  always  one  of  their  seducing 
charms.  The  Marangona  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
of  the  city.  The  arsenals,  once  so 
thronged  by  operatives,  began  to  pre- 
sent the  melancholy  appearance  of  de- 
sertion and  supersession  which  they 
maintained  until  Italy  became  united 
under  Victor  Emanuel.  It  was  all  the 
poorer  people  could  do  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Indeed,  many  patri- 
cians whose  names  had  for  centuries 
been  honored  in  Venetian  history  were 
obliged  after  a  ceremonial  show  in  the 
streets  or  at  the  ducal  palace  to  return 
to  a  simple  meal  of  watermelons  in 
their  great  houses,  which  they  had  not 
the  means  to  keep  up.  The  poor  did 
not,  as  in  France,  hate  their  richer 
brethren  and  charge  them  with  occa- 
sioning their  misery.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  the  rich  patrician  had  stood 
godfather  to  the  child  of  the  starving 
mechanic.  This  was  an  indefeasible 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  If 
the  patrician  could  help  the  other,  he 
might  be  relied  on  to  do  it.  Industry 
of  all  kinds  languished.  The  glass 
works  of  Murano  lost  their  long  estab- 
lished importance-  In  the  sixteenth 
century  twenty-eight  thousand  pieces 
of  cloth  were  made  in  the  city  ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
amount  was  only  eight  hundred  pieces. 
The  people  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  smiled.  Their  decadence  was  piti- 
able ;  yet  they  could  not  but  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  inevitable.  In  1757 
the  clerk  of  the  controller  of  the  Mint 
was  convicted  of  embezzling  5,974 
ducats  of  State  money.  This  was  a 
particularly  grave  crime.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  man  had  a 
destitute  family,  charity  boxes  were  set 
in  the  churches  in  their  behalf,  and  six- 
teen thousand  lire,  or  more  than  .£600, 
was  thus  collected  for  them.  This  is  a 
trait  of  the  age  worth  recording. 

"  It  was  a  time  of  noisy  festivals  and 
dull  curses,  of  latent  misery  and  osten- 
tatious munificence,  of  elegant  immo 
rality  and  open  hypocrisy."  Perhaps 
Venice  was  never  more  alluring  than 
when  the  Venetians  lived  and  moved 
in  it  like  the  people  in  Watteau's  pic- 
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tures,  when  Goldoni  was  writing  im- 
mortal comedies  at  £12  apiece,  when 
the  Ridotto  was  daily  thronged  with 
patricians  and  strangers,  when  the  ca- 
nals were  first  lighted  with  torches  in 
iron  sconces,  and  when  France  was  be- 
ginning that  upheaval  which  was  to 
result,  among  much  else,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  Sena- 
torial work  had  become  a  mere  farce. 
The  councillors,  like  the  rest  of  the 
city  who  could  afford  it,  lived  for  pleas- 
ure, not  business.  Motions  were  read 
and  confirmed  all  in  a  breath.  This 
done,  the  Venetian  oligarchs  sighed 
with  relief  and  fell  to  talking  about  their 
love  affairs  and  evening  engagements. 
It  was  significant  that  while  public  gam- 
bling lasted,  at  the  Ridotto  a  patrician 
sat  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  ten  tables 
and  showed  the  notes  and  gold  with 
which  he  was  ready  to  play  against  all 
comers.  The  only  condition  he  made 
was  that  players  should  be  either  patri- 
cians like  himself  or  masked.  In  the 
evening  the  younger  nobles  amused 
themselves  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
theatre.  Here  their  behavior  was  not 
always  worthy  of  their  gentle  origin 
and  polite  upbringing.  We  read  that 
they  took  pride  in  spitting  from  their 
boxes  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
the  people  in  the  pit.  Conduct  of  this 
kind,  however,  was,  of  course,  excep- 
tional. 

Such  was  Venice  when  tne  end  came. 
The  last  doge,  a  poor,  weak  fellow, 
bowed  the  head  to  Napoleon  when  the 
demand  was  made.  He  called  it  "res- 
ignation to  the  Divine  will ; "  a  con- 
genial euphemism.  On  the  12th  May, 
1797,  of  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
members  of  the  Great  Council,  only 
thirty  made  a  stand  against  Napoleon's 
request  that  the  government  should  be 
changed.  Thus  the  oligarchy  died.  A 
brief  dramatic  frenzy  took  the  people 
when  they  learnt  what  had  happened. 
They  mutilated  the  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark  and  burned  the  Golden  Register 
and  ducal  standards  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  while  "  a  knot  of  half -naked 
women  danced  the  carmagnola  "  round 
the  tree  of  liberty.  This  was  notably 
appropriate  ;  for  it  was  within  a  stone's 


throw  of  the  prison  in  which  Car- 
magnola himself,  three  centuries  and  a 
half  before,  was  deprived  of  both  liberty 
and  life  by  the  Venetian  Senate. 

Charles  Edwardes. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
IN  LURID  LIGHT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Though  only  an  hour's  rail  journey 
from  Paris,  the  village  of  Dubourg  still 
nestles  in  all  its  rural  beauty  by  the 
banks  of  the  placid  Oise.  From  Du- 
bourg the  river  flows  on  peacefully  to 
quaint  Pontoise,  passing  on  its  way 
poor  hamlets  and  charming  villas,  sur- 
rounding in  its  sweeping  curves  pic- 
turesque islands,  and  helping  to  give 
indescribable  pleasure  to  hundreds  of 
devoted  fishermen,  who  may  always  in 
summer  time  be  seen,  rod  in  hand, 
waiting  patiently  for  a  welcome  jerk  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  line. 

But  Dubourg  differs  from  most  of  the 
other  hamlets  on  the  Oise  in  that  its 
houses  are  grander,  its  gardens  more 
cared  for  and  more  highly  cultivated, 
whilst  its  gently  rising  hill  is  crowned 
by  an  old  Norman  church,  now  too  large 
for  its  few  worshippers. 

On  summer  evenings  the  young  men 
and  the  girls  come  down  to  the  river- 
side, and  sit  on  the  banks  idly  watching 
the  currents  and  the  pleasure  boats  ;  or 
else  they  plunge  into  some  near  copse, 
and  there  find  enough  amusement  and 
pleasure  in  tender,  mutual  passages,  the 
language  of  the  eye,  or  the  more  en- 
trancing language  of  the  lips.  Thus 
the  hours  fly  like  single  minutes,  and 
heaven  appears  within  easy  reach  ;  yet 
Milton  made  a  mistake  in  describing 
hell  as  being  far  away  from  heaven  ;  he 
should  have  placed  only  a  narrow  gulf, 
if  a  deep  one,  between  them,  for  some- 
times those  who  are  living  in  a  heaven 
of  love  find  that  it  needs  but  one  step 
to  pass  the  boundary. 

At  least,  at  Dubourg  they  would  say 
so  if  you  mentioned  the  name  of  Margot 
Ge'rard  ;  and  this  is  the  story,  stranger 
than  fiction,  which  they  will  tell  you 
about  her. 
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On  a  certain  bright  summer's  even- 
ing, when  the  sun  was  setting  in  red 
splendor  behind  the  tower  of  Dubourg 
church,  Margot  was  standing  with  her 
back  against  an  oak-tree.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  but  of  that  type  of  beauty 
which  often  fails  to  attract  vulgar  admi- 
ration. Tall,  exquisitely  proportioned, 
with  a  head  well  poised  on  her  rounded 
neck,  and  with  a  freedom  of  limb  and 
movement  found  usually  in  the  highly 
cultivated,  though  occasionally  in  its 
most  perfect  form  in  the  uncultivated 
classes. 

Margot's  father  was  neither  rich  nor 
poor.  He  was  the  innkeeper  of  Du- 
bourg—  a  stern,  ill-tempered  man,  but 
honest  as  far  as  money  transactions 
were  concerned,  and  therefore  respected 
for  this  virtue  by  the  neighbors,  who 
did  not  see  him  when  he  was  exercising 
marital  or  parental  authority. 

If  M.  Ge'rard  was  obeyed,  well  and 
good  ;  if  he  was  thwarted,  then  there 
was  the  devil  to  pay. 

Madame  Ge'rard  had  long  ago  found 
out  that  submission  was  her  lot,  but  the 
more  the  meek  woman  gave  in,  the  more 
her  tyrant  bullied  her.  She  was  his  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  his  to  force  into 
his  grooves  ;  his  to  mould  into  one 
shape,  and,  if  he  liked,  to  remould  into 
another.  But  because  Philibert  Ge'rard 
had  bent  that  poor  sapling  his  wife,  he 
concluded  he  could  do  the  same  by  his 
daughter,  who  was  also  his  sole  prop- 
erty, his  chattel,  his  plaything,  his  ser- 
vant. 

Through  her  childhood  Margot  had 
thought  the  same,  because  she  had 
grown  up  under  her  mother's  teaching  ; 
but  gradually  the  girl  became  conscious 
of  a  change  in  her  ideas.  She  asked 
herself  the  question  why.  Why  was  she 
to  be  a  slave  to  her  father's  imperious 
will  ?  Why  was  her  life  and  her 
mother's  life  to  be  made  utterly 
wretched  by  the  domineering  temper  of 
a  man,  even  if  that  man  were  her 
father  ? 

Margot  being  the  product  of  two  na- 
tures, something  of  Philibert' s  deter- 
mination mingled  with  the  patience  of 
the  mother.    Had  nothing  called  out  the 


fiercer  and  more  animal  character,  Mar- 
got Ge'rard  might  have  loved  and  lived 
like  any  other  French  girl  of  her  class  ; 
but  there  was  that  brutal,  obstinate,  de- 
termined father  always  there,  always 
ready  to  thwart  both  wife  and  daughter  ; 
and  gradually  Margot  learned  that  her 
own  heart  contained  both  good  and  evil 
in  strongly  marked  contrast. 

It  was  the  day  her  father  raised  his 
hand  to  strike  that  meek  possession, 
his  wife,  that  Margot  discovered  the 
strength  of  her  passion.  Philibert  was 
not  given  to  striking,  being  better  able 
to  enjoy  inflicting  mental  torture  ;  but 
on  this  special  occasion  he  raised  his 
hand,  not  deigning  to  notice  that  his 
daughter  was  standing  close  to  her 
mother. 

Suddenly,  as  his  hand  descended, 
Margot  sprang  forward  and  stood  up. 
with  flashing  eyes  in  front  of  her 
mother.  The  blow  fell  on  the  girl's 
shoulder.  She  did  not  feel  the  bodily 
pain,  but  suddenly  the  revolt  of  her 
whole  mental  nature  was  completed. 

"  Ldche  !  "  she  cried,  "  if  you  must 
strike  some  one,  strike  me  ;  I  am 
strong." 

Philibert  remained  staring  stupidly  at 
this  picture  of  enraged  girlhood,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  fully  that 
this  child  of  his,  this  Margot,  was  very 
beautiful,  and  that  she  was  now  a 
woman.  Whilst  the  girl  was  debating 
what  her  father  would  do  next,  he  was 
thinking,  "  She  is  a  handsome  girl. 
She  must  marry  le  vieux  Tanier ;  he  is 
the  richest  man  about  here ,  and  he  will 
be  only  too  glad,  the  old  rascal,  to  get 
such  a  wife,  for  the  pretty  widow  at 
Pontoise  jilted  him  the  other  day,  I 
have  a  good  idea  this  time,  but  he  must 
pay  me  well  for  it." 

Aloud  he  said,  and  laughed,  yes,  actu- 
ally laughed  as  he  spoke,  "Get  along 
with  you,  Margot ;  this  is  not  your  busi- 
ness." 

The  evil  look  in  Margot's  eyes  grew 
more  intense. 

"  You  shall  not  bully  me  as  you  have 
always  bullied  my  mother,"  she  said, 
throwing  back  her  head,  whilst  the  light 
through  the  Venetian  blind  fell  on  the 
great  coils  of  shining  hair,  that  looked 
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like  a  nest  of  black  snakes.  "  I  am  big 
enough  now  to  defend  her  and  myself 
too." 

"  Fool,"  muttered  Philibert ;  u  if  you 
want  to  insult  some  one,  I'll  find  you  a 
husband  ;  try  it  on  him  when  you  are 
married,  and  then  see  how  you  suc- 
ceed." After  this  reply  M.  Gdrard 
walked  back  to  the  public  room,  spoke 
civilly  to  his  customers,  and  inquired 
for  the  last  news  from  the  town. 

"Pontoise  is  dead  alive,"  said  one  ; 
"  I  wonder  it  does  not  drop  asleep  alto- 
gether." 

"  Monsieur  Tanier  has  just  settled  to 
buy  Maison  Rouge,  near  the  church 
here,"  added  another.  "That  artist 
from  Paris  has  become  bankrupt,  so  le 
vieux  Tanier  has  got  it  cheap.  He  must 
buy  a  wife  now,  sapristi  !  " 

"So  he  must,"  said  Philibert,  laugh- 
ing, and  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
small,  cunning  eyes;  "but  in  these 
days  wives  are  dear  to  buy,  the  ladies 
know  too  well  how  rich  he  is." 

In  the  back  room  Margot  was  kneeling 
by  Madame  Gerard,  quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  passion,  as  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  mother's  lap. 

"  How  did  he  dare  to  strike  you  ?  " 
she  said  fiercely,  grasping  the  elder 
woman's  arm;  "how  did  he  dare? 
Oh  !  just  now  I  felt  as  if " 

"  Hush,  child,  he  is  thy  father  ;  "  but 
a  few  tears  fell  on  Margot' s  black  coils 
of  hair. 

"My  father  —  I  know;  but  he  made 
me  feel  so  wicked  —  oh,  so  wicked  !  " 

Madame  Ge'rard  was  not  able  to  un- 
derstand the  girl's  feelings.  She  only 
wanted  to  quiet  her,  and  make  her 
patient  as  she  herself  was  patient. 

"You  should  not  have  stood  up 
against  him,  my  child.  Some  men  are 
like  that ;  but  you  must  marry  a  good 
husband,  Margot,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  be  happier  than  I  have  been.  You 
are  nearly  eighteen,  my  poor  Margot  ; 
but  you  stayed  too  long  at  the  convent, 
where  they  know  nothing  of  real  life. 
Yes,  women  must  be  patient  —  it  is 
God's  will." 

"  God's  will !  "  laughed  Margot,  and 
her  laughter  had  a  far-off  echo  of  Phili- 


bert' s  merriment.  "  Look  here,  mother  ; 
Gabriel  Renon  came  last  night  to  ask  me 
if  —  I  would  be  his  wife  ;  he  wants  to 
ask  my  father.     I  told  him " 

uMon  Dieu,  Margot !  what  are  you 
saying?  Gabriel  must  wait.  If  thy 
father  were  asked  straight  off  he  would 
say  no.  We  must  go  gently  to  work  ; 
he  must  get  accustomed  to  the  idea ; 
but,  oh,  child,  do  you  love  Gabriel  ?  " 

"  Love  Gabriel !  Mother,  why  do 
you  ask  ?  You  know  we  have  always 
loved  each  other,  —  you  know  it;  he 
says  ever  since  we  were  children  he 
meant  to  make  me  his  wife  ;  we  have 
cared  for  no  one  else  ;  why  should  my 
father  object  ?  " 

"Gabriel  is  not  rich,  Margot;  his 
father  will  not  give  him  his  boat  busi- 
ness till  he  dies  ;  now  he  only  works  for 
wages." 

"  Rich  !  What  do  I  care  about 
money  ?  Father  is  not  poor,  and  does 
that  make  you  happy  ?  We  have  plenty 
to  eat,  and  we  can  each  wear  a  silk 
dress  on  Sunday,  but  where  is  happi- 
ness in  this  house  ?  At  least  Gabriel 
will  never  beat  me." 

Margot  stood  up  proudly  now,  and  her 
face  was  lit  up  for  a  moment  with  a 
beautiful  look  of  young  love,  a  love 
which  trusts  and  believes  so  much,  and 
which  imagines  that  strong  will  can 
conquer  destiny  and  can  bend  fate. 

"  Be  patient,  Margot,"  said  Madame 
Ge'rard,  taking  up  her  needlework  with 
a  sigh  ;  "  I  will  see  what  your  father 
says  about  Gabriel.  You  are  still  young, 
and  the  good  God  knows  everything, 
and  all  that  befalls  us  is  his  will." 

But  Margot  belonged  to  young 
France  ;  she  never  openly  said  so,  but 
she  no  longer  believed  in  Le  Bon  Dieu, 
as  did  her  mother.  All  her  life  at  home 
she  had  lived  in  fear  of  her  father  ;  she 
had  dreaded  his  footstep ;  she  had 
learnt  to  hide  all  joy  from  him  for  fear 
he  should  take  it  away  ;  she  had  hated 
to  feel  this  fear,  and  now  she  longed  for 
deliverance.  If  the  cure'  who  preached 
obedience  to  parents  had  not  likened 
God's  love  to  a  father's  affection,  then 
Margot  might  have  believed  in  Le  Bon 
Dieu,  as  did  her  mother  ;  but  this  being 
the   case,   Margot  rejected   the    curb's 
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arguments  as  unsound,  and  would  not 
believe  in  a  higher  power  who  could 
interfere  with  her  unrealized  hopes. 
Her  mother  was  a  very  faithful  daughter 
of  the  Church,  she  never  missed  the 
services,  and  was  always  praying  ;  but 
what  good,  Margot  argued,  had  all  this 
done  her  ? 

Philibert  wished  to  stand  well  with 
the  cure",  and  so  liked  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  go  to  church.  He  said  it 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  devotion  with- 
out the  trouble  of  it. 

Thus  Philibert,  who  encouraged  se- 
cret gambling,  stood  well  with  the  world 
and  the  Church. 

Up  till  now  he  had  kept  Margot  in 
proper  seclusion.  She  had  stayed  at 
the  convent  longer  than  most  girls. 
Since  her  return  home  she  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  public  room,  but  on 
the  day  when  Margot  received  the  blow 
for  her  mother,  Philibert  said  to  him- 
self, "  M.  Tanier  will  come  and  play  at 
cards  to-morrow  evening  ;  then  I  shall 
tell  Margot  to  take  him  his  petit  verre, 
sapristi  !  " 

Before  to-morrow,  however,  was  to- 
day ;  and  for  young  people  to-day  some- 
times means  an  eternity  of  happiness. 
To  Margot  it  meant  a  prearranged  meet- 
ing with  Gabriel,  for  when  Philibert 
was  playing  cards  his  wife  and  daughter 
could  breathe  freely  ;  it  was  their  little 
foretaste  of  heaven,  and  heaven  to 
Madame  Gerard  meant  uneventful  and 
uninterrupted  peace  and  no  Philibert. 

To  Margot  it  meant  on  this  particular 
evening  a  hurried  walk  down  to  the 
river,  where  the  ferryman  was  waiting 
to  take  over  the  passengers.  Dubourg 
had  lately  lost  its  bridge,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  fallen  fabric  was  a  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  old  boatman  nodded  and  smiled 
at  Margot,  thinking  how  pretty  Phili- 
bert's  daughter  looked  in  her  large 
Tuscan  hat  with  red  poppies. 

"You  want  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
other  side,  Mam'sel  Margot  ;  it's  a 
beautiful  evening  certainly." 

"  Take  me  over  quickly,  Joseph ; 
don't  wait  for  any  one  else." 

"  M'sieu  Kenon's  got  all  his  boats  out 
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to-night ;  the  visitors  were  quarrelling 
for  them  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  don't  want  a  pleasure  boat.  I'm 
going  into  the  woods  to  get  some  herbs 
for  my  mother.  How  lovely  the  river 
is  this  evening,  Joseph  !  "  Margot 
leaned  over  the  boat  and  gazed  at  the 
rippling  water  with  a  look  of  passionate 
admiration,  because  her  thoughts  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  Gabriel,  and  al- 
most before  Joseph  touched  the  oppo- 
site bank  the  girl  sprang  out  lightly. 
With  a  nod  and  a  smile  she  gave  him 
her  sou  and  hurried  along  the  footpath  ; 
then  she  began  running  till  she  was  well 
out  of  sight  of  Dubourg,  and  following 
the  bend  of  the  river,  she  at  last 
reached  a  thick  hazel-copse. 

Now  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  ;  in 
another  moment  she  descended  the 
bank  and  found  there  what  she  ex- 
pected to  find,  Gabriel's  little  pleasure 
boat,  and  Gabriel  himself,  resting  on 
his  oars  and  watching  for  her.  In  a 
moment  he  was  standing  up  ready  to 
give  her  a  hand  ;  as  he  did  so  their 
heads  bent  towards  each  other  and  their 
lips  met. 

"Gabriel!"  she  said,  under  her 
breath.  This  one  word  was  all  she 
could  utter ;  it  seemed  to  come  from 
her  very  soul  and  to  give  her  infinite 
rest. 

"Ma  cterie,"  he  answered,  watching 
her  as  she  seized  the  oars  and  pulled 
straight  out  towards  a  small,  wooded 
island  which  lay  opposite,  and  which 
was  called  by  the  peasants  Vlle-de-  Veau. 

"  Let  me  row,"  said  Gabriel  softly. 

"  No,  no,  I  like  the  exercise,  it  does 
me  good ;  but  tell  me,  Gabriel,  have 
you  really  got  an  hour  ?  Your  people 
won't  come  back  sooner  ?  " 

"  An  hour  for  certain." 

"  An  hour  !  how  quickly  it  goes  !  and 
I  have  so  much  to  say." 

"  Margot,  tell  me,  what  does  your 
mother  say  ?  " 

"  She  says,  patience.  I  hate  pa- 
tience. What  has  it  given  to  her  ? 
Nothing  but  misery." 

Gabriel  was  a  tall,  fine,  handsome 
young  man,  with  the  gentlest  expression 
on  his  face.    He  was  deeply  in  love, 
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but  his  nature  was  exactly  the  opposite 
to  Margot's  ;  he  was  quiet,  slow,  sure, 
and  persevering.  He  was  his  father's 
right  hand,  and  his  mother  adored  him. 
He  had  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  his 
life,  and  he  had  but  one  unfulfilled  wish 
—  that  was,  to  make  Margot  his  wife. 
They  had  always  loved  each  other  ;  he 
had  taught  her  to  handle  the  oars  ;  he- 
had  obeyed  her  orders  and  indulged  her 
whims,  and  in  return  she  had  given  him 
that  passionate  affection  the  strength  of 
which  his  first  word  of  love  had  re- 
vealed. 

It  was  an  old  story,  but  to  them,  at 
present,  a  perfect  story  —  they  loved. 

Only  this  week  had  the  love  been  put 
into  words,  and  these  words  had  opened 
the  flood-gates  of  Margot's  passionate 
nature.  The  two  had  gained  a  great 
deal,  but  they  had  also  lost  much.  Be- 
fore this  meeting  it  had  been  all  joy  ; 
now  pain  had  stepped  in  and  taken  a 
place  beside  them. 

"  Well,  let  us  take  your  mother's  ad- 
vice, mon  ange,  let  us  be  patient,"  said 
Gabriel,  when  they  had  reached  the 
wooded  island.  The  two  stood  against 
a  tree,  and  they  saw  but  each  other. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  will  be  patient 
if  I  can."  She  leaned  her  head  against 
his  shoulder,  and  at  that  moment  she 
could  have  died  happy. 

"  And  we  can  meet  here  often,  dar- 
ling, and  by  and  by  I  will  get  my  father 
to  approach  the  subject,  and  then " 

"Gabriel,"  she  interrupted  fiercely, 
"you  will  never  love  another,  will 
you  ?  "  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly, 
she  felt  almost  stifled  with  her  great 
affection. 

Gabriel  laughed. 

"How  could  I?  and  you,  Margot, 
promise  me  you  will  never  marry  an- 
other man.  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  my 
darling  —  I  have  always  loved  you  !  " 

They  clung  to  each  other  for  a  few 
moments,  and  earth  was  heaven,  the 
future  was  not,  the  present  reigned 
supreme. 

"  This  wood  feels  too  oppressive," 
said  Margot  at  last ;  "  if  you  have  time, 
row  me  down  the  river  a  little,  Gabriel. 
What  a  lovely  evening  !  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 


So,  very  soon,  they  were  gliding  close 
to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  beautiful 
river,  they  were  brushing  against  the 
tall  rushes,  they  were  gazing  at  the 
meadow-sweet  and  at  the  red  poppies, 
they  could  almost  grasp  the  purple 
loosestrife,  and  the  convolvulus  flung 
winding  garlands  near  to  them,  whilst 
the  yellow  water-lilies  laughed  and 
nodded  at  their  young,  passionate  love. 
Farther  on  they  passed  the  hard-worked 
peasant,  beating  the  dirty  clothes,  hav- 
ing long  ago  forgotten  love  m  labor  ; 
but  as  the  two  floated  past  them  the 
women  chattered  about  them  as  they 
went  on  beating,  beating  to  bring  white 
out  of  black.  Just  then  the  cure"  of  that 
hamlet  came  up  to  the  washerwomen, 
and  stood  by  them  chatting  kindly. 
He,  too,  noticed  the  lovers,  who  looked 
so  free  from  care,  and  he  mentally  com- 
pared them  to  the  brown,  shrivelled-up 
old  crones. 

"It  is  hard  work,  is  it  not,  my  good 
Marthe,"  he  said,  "this  riverside  wash- 
ing ?  —  very  hard  work  ?  ' ' 

"  One  gets  accustomed  to  it,"  was  the 
answer  ;  and  the  cure*  walked  on,  won- 
dering about  the  inequality  of  lives,  and 
trying  to  decipher  the  word  happiness. 
Who  had  most  of  it,  those  young  peo- 
ple, lovers  of  course,  or  these  poor, 
humble  women  ?  and  the  comparison 
brought  some  sacred  words  to  his  mem- 
ory. "  They  have  washed  their  robes," 
he  murmured,  "  and  made  them  white 
—  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Strange 
simile,  he  thought,  with  always  the 
same  recurring  mystery  of  joy  mingled 
with  pain. 

But  the  lovers  heard  nothing  of  this, 
and  floated  on  in  perfect  happiness. 
This  evening  life  to  them  was  love,  and 
nothing  else. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Philibert  had  broached  the  subject 
very  craftily  in  the  form  of  a  few  sug- 
gestions to  Monsieur  Tanier. 

Margot  was  of  a  marriageable  age. 
She  was  beautiful  enough  to  marry  a 
man  of  the  beau  monde,  but  then  she 
was  not  rich.  Any  one  who  made  him 
a  reasonable  offer  for  her  hand  would 
get  a  hearing.    Girls  became  so  trouble- 
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some  at  home,  it  was  better  to  marry 
them  off  early. 

It  must  be  owned  that  as  Monsieur 
Tanier  sat  in  Philibert's  room  dealing 
out  the  cards  with  experienced  fingers, 
he  was  not  a  man  with  whom  a  young 
girl  would  easily  fall  in  love.  His 
enormous  person  had  no  redeeming 
point  except  that  his  hands  were  small 
and  white,  but  somehow  they  had  a 
wicked  expression  about  them,  enhanced 
by  being  so  much  out  of  proportion  with 
his  body  ;  and  yet  he  was  very  proud  of 
them,  and  liked  to  display  them  and  the 
large  diamond  rings  with  which  he 
adorned  them.  He  was  a  very  rich 
man,  a  retired  carriage-builder,  a  wid- 
ower, a  usurer,  and  what  else  was  only 
whispered  in  private.  He  had  just 
bought  Maison  Kouge  at  Dubourg,  and 
he  had  a  girl  of  fourteen  who  required 
a  stepmother,  for  she  was  the  plague  of 
her  father's  life. 

"  So  your  daughter  is  handsome,  is 
she  ?  "  he  said,  turning  his  eyes  towards 
Philibert's  countenance. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  a  father 
is  easily  mistaken." 

"  Send  her  in  with  a  message,  and  let 
me  see  her.  Sapristi  I  look,  I  turn  up 
the  ace  again  ;  always  in  luck's  way, 
you  see,  monvieux  Gerard." 

The  bait  was  serving  its  purpose,  but 
Ge'rard  took  care  not  to  appear  too 
eager. 

"We  can't  beat  the  ace,  M.  Tanier. 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  always  in  luck's  way  ; 
but  as  to  Margot.  Well,  she's  got  a 
will  of  her  own.  I  must  not  let  her 
guess  you  want  to  see  her,  or  she  would 
not  come." 

"  A  will  of  her  own  !  Ah,  ah  !  that 
is  a  good  joke.  What !  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen with  a  will  of  her  own  !  " 

"  You  must  break  in  the  colt  before 
you  get  a  quiet  mare.  I  lead  and  you 
follow." 

"  But  that  girl  of  yours " 

"Well,  well,  we'll  see  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came,  and  just  as  Margot 
and  her  mother  were  heaving  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  card-playing  time  approached, 
an  unusual  event  occurred.    Philibert, 


smiling,  looked  in  upon  the  astonished 
women. 

"  Margot,  there's  a  gentleman  who 
wants  a  glass  of  that  old  cognac  ;  bring 
it  in  to  us.  Make  haste,"  and  he  dis- 
appeared. 

Margot  was  on  the  point  of  going  out 
to  meet  Gabriel,  but  she  quietly  fetched 
the  spirits,  and  poured  out  a  glass. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  Madame  Ge'rard, 
"  I  don't  like  you  to  go  there." 

Margot  stopped  short.  Her  mother's 
words  lit  a  spark  of  doubt  in  her  mind. 

"  Yes,  mother,  take  it ;  I'm  going 
into  the  woods."  But  just  as  she 
opened  the  back  door  Margot  found 
herself  seized  by  the  arm. 

"  So  you  disobeyed  me,  eh  !  You 
have  learned  to  have  a  will  of  your  own, 
have  you  ?  I'll  soon  teach  you  better. 
Now,  go  at  once  and  fetch  the  cognac." 

"Why  am  I  to  go?"  said  Margot, 
gazing  straight  at  her  father,  as  the 
warm  color  spread  over  her  cheeks, 
making  her  look  very  beautiful. 

Her  mother  had  followed  her,  and 
now  added  in  a  trembling  voice, — 

"Here,  Margot  —  go  quickly,  child; 
it  won't  take  you  a  minute." 

Margot  obeyed,  but  regretted  having 
yielded  when  she  noticed  how  the  stout 
M.  Tanier  was  leering  at  her.  As  if  by 
instinct  the  truth  flashed  into  her  mind, 
for  the  man  rose  and  with  a  bow  took 
the  glass  from  her  hands. 

"  So  here  is  the  beautiful  demoiselle  ? 
Your  health,  mademoiselle.  This  is 
the  treasure  you  have  hid  so  long,  Mon- 
sieur Ge'rard,  is  it  ?  " 

Margot  turned  away  without  answer- 
ing, and  was  in  Gabriel's  boat  before 
she  recovered  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  reason  sensibly  upon  the  episode. 

"  Gabriel !  such  a  dreadful  thing  has 
happened  !  I  believe  my  father  means 
me  to  marry  M.  Tanier.  Do  you  know 
him  ?  He  is,  oh,  so  ugly !  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  wicked." 

"Your  father  cannot  mean  that," 
said  Gabriel,  kissing  her.  "  He  is  old 
enough  to  be " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.  Anyhow,  I  never 
will,  Gabriel.  Come  to-morrow  even- 
ing and  tell  him  —  tell  my  father  we 
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love  each  other,  and  that  you  will 
marry  me  without  a  doV 

They  went  to  the  Ile-de-Veau,  but 
to-night  perfect  bliss  was  not  there  ; 
the  new  and  terrible  idea  absorbed 
them  both.  At  parting  they  were  some- 
what heavy-hearted  as  they  gave  each 
other  the  last  kiss. 

"  You  will  come,  Gabriel  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  ma  cherie,  I  will  come," 
he  answered,  as  he  seized  the  oars  and 
pulled  off  to  go  back  for  his  pleasure 
party. 

Margot  hurried  home.  She  was  anx- 
ious now  and  impatient.  This  new 
cloud  had  dimmed  the  horizon,  never 
too  bright  at  home,  and  uncertainty 
fretted  her. 

Meanwhile  all  had  gone  well  with 
Philibert's  scheme.  M.  Tanier  had 
been  much  struck  with  the  girl's  beauty, 
so  he  was  ready  to  offer  himself,  —  all 
the  more  ready,  indeed,  because  he  was 
still  smarting  from  the  rejection  of  the 
widow. 

"  Look  here,  mon  vieux,  that  girl  of 
yours  is  the  wife  for  me  ;  will  you  give 
her  to  me  ?" 

"Mais  I .  it's  too  much  honor  you  do 
her  !  ^"o,  no,  monsieur,  look  higher. 
Didble  I  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  can't  dower 
my  child." 

"  Tut,  tut !  I'm  rich  enough  to  marry 
a  girl  I  like,  and  I  like  that  girl ;  but 
she  has  a  temper  of  her  own,  one  can 
see  that." 

"  A  little  self-willed,  perhaps,  but 
easily  led  when  one  is  firm." 

"  A  wife  must  be  held  firmly  in  these 
days.  Ah,  I  know  how  to  manage  that. 
Here's  an  offer.  I'll  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  wedding,  and  take  her  without  a 
dower." 

"  Well,  I  can  give  her  a  small  dot ; 
but " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that ; 
if  you  give  her  a  dot,  I'll  return  it  to 
3rou  on  the  wedding-day.  That's  a  bar- 
gain. Why  have  you  kept  your  treas- 
ure hidden  away  so  long  ?  Give  me 
your  hand  on  this  transaction." 

The  two  shook  hands  and  sealed  the 
bargain. 

Margot  and  her  mother  were  sur- 
prised the  next  day  at  the  amiable  mood 


of  the  master  of  the  house.  He 
laughed  and  chatted  with  his  wife, 
praised  all  she  did,  and  complimented 
Margot  on  her  beauty  ;  but  the  girl  had 
an  instinct  that  this  behavior  boded  no 
good,  though  her  mind  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  Gabriel's  expected  visit 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  He  was  com- 
ing, he  would  claim  her,  and  ah  !  what 
a  new  life  would  begin.  A  new  life  ! 
the  past  had  not  been  life  at  all ;  but 
now,  now  with  Gabriel's  arms  round 
her,  and  Gabriel's  kisses  on  her  lips, 
that  would  be  life  and  love  in  all  its  per- 
fection. 

She  did  not  go  out  this  evening,  but 
she  was  restless  ;  she  could  not  settle 
down  to  her  sewing,  only  when  the 
time  drew  near  she  came  and  knelt 
down  by  her  mother  and  told  her  all  the 
truth. 

"  Mother,  listen,  he  is  coming  this 
evening.  I  told  him  to  wait  till  father 
had  done  his  card-playing,  and  so  when 
he  has  moored  the  boats  he  will  come  ; 
do  you  hear,  mother  ?  " 

"  He  ;  who  is  coming,  child  ?  "  said 
Madame  Gerard,  trembling.  She,  too, 
had  a  vague  suspicion  that  trouble  was 
at  hand. 

With  flashing  eyes  Margot  started 
up  from  her  mother's  side.  This 
mother  was  but  a  poor  help  in  tribula- 
tion. 

"  Gabriel  is  coming,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully ;  "  who  else  should  come  to  claim 
me  ?  Don't  you  remember  what  I  told 
you  ?  " 

Madame  Ge'rard  shook  her  head. 

"  Love  is  not  meant  for  us,  child. 
Obedience,  that  is  what  pleases  the 
good  God  —  that  is  woman's  lot  in  the 
world.     Gabriel  has  but  little  chance." 

"  Don't  say  that,  mother  ;  we  love 
each  other,  and  that  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary." 

At  this  moment  Philibert  stood  in  the 
doorway.  He  had  overheard  his  daugh- 
ter's last  words. 

"  You  love  each  other,  do  you,  Mar- 
got ?  and  pray  who  is  this  favored 
man  ?  " 

Margot  turned  round  speechless,  and 
all  the  color  forsook  her  cheeks,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  get  over  long-rooted  fear  of 
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a  human  being.  At  that  instant,  how- 
ever, Gabriel  himself  knocked  at  the 
door,  and,  fancying  he  should  find  only 
Margot  and  her  mother,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  he  pushed  it  open 
and  entered. 

The  sight  of  him  unloosed  Margot's 
tongue. 

"  Yes,  we  do  love  each  other  ;  here 
he  is  to  tell  you  so.  Gabriel,  Gabriel, 
tell  him  you  want  no  dot  with  me  — 
you  want  nothing,  nothing  but " 

"  Only  Margot,"  stammered  poor 
Gabriel,  growing  painfully  red.  "  Yes, 
only  her.  Oh,  Monsieur  Gerard,  give 
her  to  me  !  We  —  I  love  her,  and  will 
work  for  her.  I  do  not  want  your 
money.  I  want  nothing,  nothing  but 
Margot." 

"  You  want  nothing,  and  have  noth- 
ing !  Come,  this  is  very  pretty,  my 
two  little  turtle-doves  ;  but,  let  me  tell 
you  that  Margot  is  already  promised, 
and  that  everything  is  ready  for  her 
approaching  marriage." 

"  For  my  approaching  marriage  !  " 
said  Margot,  the  color  rushing  back  to 
her  cheeks,  whilst  a  set,  determined  look 
came  into  her  face,  so  that  Madame 
Ge'rard,  though  trembling,  found  cour- 
age to  speak  up  for  her. 

"  Philibert,  don't  say  that.  Why  not 
let  Gabriel  marry  her  ?  They  love  each 
other,  and  they  ask  nothing  from  you." 

"  Ah,  so  you  too  have  been  plotting  ! 
One's  own  wife  a  traitor  !  " 

"  Philibert !  I  have  never  plotted. 
Abuse  me  if  you  will,  but  let  Margot  be 
happy  in  her  own  way." 

"And  so  she  shall  be  happy!  M. 
Tanier  will  cure  any  little  defects  of 
temper  in  her,  and  he  will  make  her  an 
excellent  husband." 

"  Monsieur  Tanier,  that  man  !  never. 
I  will  never  be  his  wife,"  exclaimed 
Margot  angrily. 

"  Will  not  ?  we  shall  see.  Now, 
Gabriel  Renon,  off  with  you,  and  if  ever 
I  see  or  hear  of  you  talking  to  my  child 
again  you  shall  suffer  for  it.  It  is  dis- 
graceful, dishonorable." 

"  Gabriel,"  cried  Margot,  springing 
towards  her  lover,  "  don't  forsake  me, 
don't  listen  to  my  father.  He  is  cruel, 
wicked."  I 


But  Philibert  was  not  to  be  thwarted 
like  this  ;  he  seized  Margot's  arm  and 
dragged  her  away,  and  poor  Gabriel  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  by  the  terrified 
Madame  Ge'rard. 

"  Go,  go,  Gabriel,"  she  implored ; 
"  you  don't  know  what  my  husband  is 
like  when  he  is  angry.  For  Margot's 
sake  go  away,  and  never  come  back. 
We  must  obey  him." 

"  He  is  a  wicked  tyrant,"  muttered 
Gabriel,  as,  almost  heart-broken,  he 
wandered  off,  making  a  thousand  im- 
possible plans  about  seeing  and  saving 
his  darling  from  her  father's  hands. 

In  spite  of  plans,  however,  he  dared 
not  go  near  Philibert's  house  ;  so, 
though  for  several  days  he  lingered  long 
near  the  Ile-de-Veau,  he  saw  nothing  of 
Margot,  nothing  of  his  own  beautiful 
love.  It  was  bad  enough  for  him,  this 
uncertainty  ;  but  he  had  a  strong,  cheer- 
ful nature,  though  what  made  him 
suffer  doubly  was  his  anxiety  about 
Margot.  He  loved  her  so  deeply  that 
he  understood  better  than  any  one  else 
her  loving,  passionate  heart,  and  how 
much  she,  too,  must  be  suffering. 

"  No,  no,"  he  thought,  "  Margot  will 
never  marry  M.  Tanier  ; "  and  then  the 
determined  expression  of  Philibert's 
face  rose  before  him,  and  made  him 
doubt  his  own  assurance. 

On  the  third  day,  just  as  he  was 
thinking  that  he  must  leave  the  try  st- 
ing-place and  fetch  off  his  pleasure 
party,  he  heard  a  soft  rustle  in  the  dry 
grass,  the  breaking  of  a  few  twigs,  and 
in  another  moment  Margot  was  in  his 
arms. 

"My  darling,"  he  whispered,  "I 
have  waited  for  you  every  evening,  and 
now  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to 
spare  you." 

He  held  her  a  little  away  from  him, 
and  looked  at  her  beautiful  face  ;  but  at 
once  he  detected  the  changes  in  it. 
There  was  a  hard  look  about  the  mouth, 
and  the  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  forth 
unnatural  light. 

"You  have  only  a  few  moments,  I 
know.  Ah,  Gabriel,  how  can  I  live 
without  you  ?  My  father  is  cruel  and 
wicked.  Yesterday  he  made  me  see 
that  monster.     No,  no  !  I  will  never 
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marry  him  ;  even  the  touch  of  his  hand  | 
makes  me  mad.     Now  — yes,  even  now 
—  if  my  father  knew  I  were  here,  I 
think  —  I  think  he  would  kill  me." 

"  But,  Margot,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
what  can  we  do  ?  You  must  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  his  anger  by  coming 
here  ;  some  one  may  see  you  and  tell 
him." 

Margot  laid  her  cheek  on  her  lover's 
shoulder  and  sobbed.  Gabriel  had  never 
heard  her  cry  like  this,  and  it  touched 
him  to  the  very  depth  of  his  being  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  frightened  him. 

"  Hush,  Margot ,  my  darling  ;  let  us 
make  some  plan.  There  must  be  some 
way  out  of  it." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"I  know  him,  Gabriel.  My  father 
will  never  give  in  ;  but  in  one  thing  I 
can  thwart  him.  I  will  come  and  see 
you  ;  nothing  shall  stop  me.  To-night 
I  got  away  because " 

"  Because  of  what  ?  " 

Margot  disengaged  herself  from  Ga- 
briel's arms,  and  began  to  step  out  of 
the  boat.  They  both  knew  they  must 
not  linger  any  longer. 

"Because  the  little  empty  villa  —  do 
you  know  it,  Gabriel,  up  on  the  Boute 
de  Pans  f  —  well,  it  is  on  fire.  All  the 
village  went  out  to  see  the  sight,  and 
my  father,  who  likes  to  be  thought 
brave,  went  too.  Up  till  that  time  he 
has  watched  the  river  lane  for  fear  I 
should  try  to  see  you.  He  lets  me  go 
elsewhere,  but  not  here." 

"  And  you  escaped  ?  My  own  Mar- 
got, you  are  running  a  great  risk  !  Do 
not  despair  of  the  future  ;  God  will  not 
separate  us." 

"Nor  man,"  said  Margot  under  her 
breath.  Then  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Look,  Gabriel,  now  that  I  have  seen 
you  I  can  bear  it  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  then  if  my  father  will  not  con- 
sent  " 

"  Patience,  my  darling,"  said  Gabriel, 
again  kissing  her  burning  cheeks.  "  We 
must  part  now.  Oh,  Margot,  Margot, 
be  prudent  !  Don't  make  your  father 
more  angry  than  he  is." 

Gabriel  pulled  off  quickly,  and  Mar- 
got retraced  her  steps  home,  taking  the 
less  frequented  path,  and  looking  ner- 


vously around  her.  When  she  neared 
the  ferry  she  distinctly  saw  the  smoke 
of  the  villa  rising  up,  and  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  people.  Her  friend,  the 
ferryman,  found  it  a  trial  to  have  to 
stay  at  his  post  for  chance  passengers. 
His  wife  had  rowed  Margot  over,  but 
now  she  had  run  to  the  scene  of  excite- 
ment. 

"Make  haste,  Joseph,"  said  Margot, 
"take  me  over  quickly.  Have  you 
heard  about  the  fire  ?  " 

"Yes,  mam'sel,  I  should  think  so; 
and  if  I  hadn't  to  stay  here  I  should  be 
up  there  too." 

"Was  it  put  out  quickly?"  asked 
Margot  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  some  one  told 
me  just  now  that  it  was  Monsieur  Ge"- 
rard  who  was  the  most  useful  man 
there.     He  is  as  good  as  four." 

Ten  minutes  later  Margot  sat  by 
the  window  in  the  family  sitting-room. 
Every  one  was  still  out,  for  a  fire  was 
an  unusual  excitement.  She  had  ar- 
ranged her  interview  with  Gabriel  well. 
For  some  time  she  sat  still,  staring  at 
vacancy,  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes 
that  saw  nothing.  At  last  the  villagers 
began  to  return  ;  among  them  came  her 
mother,  who  had  been  up  the  road  to 
watch  the  villa  being  saved  by  her  hus- 
band's exertions. 

"  Why  didn't  you  follow  me,  Mar- 
got ?  where  have  you  been  ?  A  little 
excitement  would  do  you  good." 

"  Why  should  I  have  come  ?  M. 
Tanier  was  with  father,  and  I  tell  you 
again,  mother,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  Tell  me,  have  you  spoken 
for  me  to  my  father  ?  You  must  influ- 
ence him,  or  —  or  I  shall  do  something 
desperate." 

"  Margot,  Margot,  do  not  say  that, 
my  poor  child  !  I  have  done  all  I  could, 
indeed  I  have,  but  your  father  is  deter- 
mined." 

"And  so  am  I,"  answered  Margot, 
starting  up  and  pressing  her  hot  cheek 
against  the  window-pane.  "  Mother, 
did  you  never  love  ?  don't  you  know 
what  the  pain  of  it  can  be  ? "  She 
folded  her  arms  tightly  as  if  to  still  her 
beating  heart.  "  But  no,"  she  added, 
"you  never  could  have  loved  as  we  do- 
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You  don't  know  Gabriel,  how  good, 
how  tender  he  is  !  I  am  not  fit  to  love 
him,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

There  was  no  time  for  more  words, 
for  now  Philibert  came  hurrying  in 
from  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and  with  him 
came  M.  Tanier. 

"  We  have  had  a  startling  interruption 
to  our  game  of  cards  to-day,"  he  said, 
wiping  his  forehead.  "  That  fire  was 
hard  work  ;  the  owner  will  reward  me 
handsomely,  I  hope." 

"  And  my  belle  fiance" e  would  not 
come  to  see  the  sight,"  said  M.  Tanier. 
"  Suppose  we  finish  our  evening  with 
the  ladies."  Which  they  did  ;  but  Mar- 
got  said  to  herself,  "  I  can  bear  it  to- 
night, because  I  have  seen  Gabriel.  I 
have  had  his  arms  around  me.  I  have 
felt  his  kisses  on  my  lips." 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  whole  of  Dubourg  soon  knew 
that  Philibert  Ge'rard  had  secured  the 
rich  if  not  highly  honored  M.  Tanier 
for  a  son-in-law.  Every  one  wondered 
how  he  had  managed  this  ;  for  though 
Margot  was  acknowledged  to  be  good- 
looking,  she  was  not  very  popular,  and 
Philibert  was  said  to  be  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  his  money  for  his  daugh- 
ter's dot. 

The  gossip  was  made  more  interesting 
hy  hints  of  a  complication  about  Gabriel 
Kenon.  He  and  Margot  had  been  seen 
together  in  earnest  conversation  ;  and 
though  they  were,  of  course,  known  to 
be  old  friends  and  playfellows,  the  truth 
leaked  out.  It  was  even  said  that  Phili- 
bert had  kicked  Gabriel  out  of  the  house. 
The  Renons  were  liked  and  respected  ; 
but  when  Gabriel  was  compared  with 
M.  Tanier,  who  could  blame  Philibert 
Ge'rard  ?  Of  course  no  one  in  their 
senses  could  do  so,  therefore  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  village  went  with  the  father, 
and  all  the  acquaintances  of  the  Ge'rards 
came  to  congratulate  the  lucky  girl. 
The  maidens  wanted  to  see  her  pres- 
ents, for  M.  Tanier  had  already  given 
Margot  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  and 
people  blamed  his  fiancee  for  not  wear- 
ing them.  She  was  not  a  sweet-tem- 
pered girl  evidently  —  perhaps  she  was 
rather  young  to  marry  a  widower  ;  but  I 


then  what  a  good  home  she  would  have, 
and  what  a  rich  husband  ! 

M.  Tanier's  new  house,  Maison 
Rouge,  was  not  far  from  the  villa  which 
had  been  burned  down.  He  had  been 
much  alarmed  for  fear  some  sparks 
should  fall  on  his  own  roof.  No  one 
knew  the  origin  of  the  accident ;  and 
when  the  owner  came  from  Paris,  he 
could  find  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  The 
house  was  empty,  and  the  loss  was 
covered  by  the  insurance,  so  no  great 
harm  was  done. 

It  was  just  about  that  time  that 
Philibert  and  M.  Tanier  settled  that 
the  wedding  should  take  place  in  a 
month's  time.  Orders  were  given  to 
Madame  Ge'rard  to  prepare  the  trous- 
seau ;  no  expense  was  to  be  spared,  for 
M.  Tanier  wished  to  make  a  sensation. 

Every  evening,  instead  of  playing  at 
cards  as  formerly,  the  two  men  would 
come  into  the  parlor  and  endeavor  to 
make  agreeable  conversation  ;  but  Mar- 
got had  to  stitch  away  at  her  trousseau, 
and  seldom  spoke  or  looked  up.  Ma- 
dame Ge'rard  tried  to  exert  herself,  but 
she  failed  signally.  Always  at  eight 
o'clock  this  martyrdom  began  ;  and  as 
this  was  the  hour  when  Margot  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  Gabriel,  the 
pain  seemed  doubled  to  her.  But  as 
she  silently  stitched  away,  she  pressed 
her  lips  tightly  together  and  made  vows. 
"  My  father  will  not  let  me  meet  Ga- 
briel, but  my  will  is  as  strong  as  his. 
Gabriel,  Gabriel,  you  are  waiting  for  me. 
I  must  see  you.     I  must." 

This  mastering  love  swept  over  her 
with  irresistible  force  ;  she  could  no 
more  control  it  than  she  could  control 
the  winds  of  heaven.  The  kiss  that 
had  awakened  it  still  glowed  on  her  lips, 
and  the  fire  was  in  her  heart.  The 
more  her  mother  wept  and  counselled 
patience,  the  more  the  terrible  passion 
burnt  brightly.  If  she  could  have 
plucked  it  out  and  resigned  herself,  as 
many  a  girl  had  done  before  her,  to  a 
loveless  marriage,  the  agony  might 
have  left  her  ;  but  no,  that  seemed  im- 
possible to  Margot  Ge'rard,  and  the  very 
presence  of  M.  Tanier  in  the  room 
added  to  her  mental  misery.  She 
seemed  to  lose  the    power  to   reason 
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with  herself.  There  only  remained  be- 
fore her  brain  the  picture  of  the  rip- 
pling water  of  the  great  river,  the  cool 
shade  of  the  copse-wood,  and  Gabriel, 
her  Gabriel,  leaning  against  the  tree, 
and  opening  his  arms  for  her  to  creep 
to  her  resting-place. 

It  was  three  days  since  she  had  seen 
him.  Three  days  !  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity to  the  girl,  and  on  that  morning 
she  pressed  her  feverish  forehead  with 
her  hands  and  cried  aloud,  "  I  must  see 
him  to-day,  but  how  ?  " 

The  weather  that  evening  was  more 
glorious  than  ever.  The  exquisite  col- 
oring of  the  sky  filled  the  poor  toilers 
of  earth  with  fresh  energy  when,  just 
as  M.  Tanier  and  Philibert  were  enter- 
ing the  parlor,  Margot  appeared  through 
the  garden  gate. 

"  Come,  Margot,  where  have  you 
been  ?  "  asked  her  father,  putting  on 
the  soft,  patronizing  tone  which  he 
adopted  in  M.  Tanier's  presence. 

Margot  looked  up  quietly  and  threw 
a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  table  before 
her  mother. 

"  I  picked  the  flowers  for  you  in  the 
garden." 

"We  shall  have  beautiful  flowers 
when  you  are  my  wife,  ma  belle,"  said 
her  lover,  leering  towards  the  girl. 
"  You  must  tell  me  your  favorite  plants  ; 
never  mind  expense." 

Madame  Gdrard  suddenly  looked  up. 

uMon  Dieu  I  Philibert !  look  at  that 
smoke  !     One  would  say " 

The  two  men  rushed  to  the  window. 

"  One  would  say  there  was  a  fire  at 
Pantin's  house.  Come,  M.  Tanier,  our 
presence  will  be  required.  This  is 
getting  serious." 

Out  they  rushed.  Every  door  of 
Dubourg  was  now  flung  open,  and  soon 
every  inhabitant  was  running  towards 
the  scene  of  excitement.  Margot  also 
hastened  out,  but  instead  of  going 
towards  the  village  she  slipped  down 
the  lane  and  ran  along  the  towing-path. 
She  dared  not  cross  the  ferry,  but  in- 
stead, she  settled  to  signal  to  Gabriel 
across  the  river  opposite  the  Ile-de- 
Yeau. 

Her  feet  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 


she  was  waving  her  handkerchief  to 
her  lover  as  a  signal  to  come  and  row 
her  across  to  the  island.  ]STot  a  word 
did  they  speak  till  they  were  safely 
hidden  in  the  island  wood.  Once  there, 
Margot  laid  her  head  on  Gabriel's  shoul- 
der and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  Margot,  Margot,  how  have  you  got 
away  ?  Dearest,  you  are  risking  too 
much  for  me,  whilst  I  can  do  nothing. 
I  shall  become  mad,  I  think,  for  they 
say  your  wedding-day  is  settled." 

"  Yes,  Gabriel,  they  say  so.  Oh  yes, 
I  have  dared  a  great  deal  to  come  to 
you.  If  my  father  knew,  I  think  he 
would  kill  me." 

Gabriel  felt  a  thrill  of  fear  pass 
through  him,  for  the  words  were  uttered 
so  fiercely  by  the  sweet  lips  of  his  Mar- 
got, her  cheeks  glowed  with  such  an 
unnatural  color,  and  she  seemed  like 
another  being  and  not  the  girl  he  had 
first  loved. 

He  clasped  her  two  hands  as  he 
said, — 

"  Margot,  you  shall  not  risk  your  life 
for  me.  Let  us  look  calmly  at  every- 
thing." 

"  Calmly  !  yes,  when  I  am  with  you  ; 
but  oh,  Gabriel,  they  are  killing  me  I 
There  is  a  fire  here,  here  in  my  heart," 
and  she  flung  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
Gabriel  was  really  frightened  now. 

"  Hush,"  he  said  softly  ;  then  sud- 
denly bending  his  head  towards  her,  he 
added, — 

"  Margot,  listen  to  those  distant 
shouts  ;  what  do  they  mean  ?  One 
would  say  there  was  another  fire." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  noise  ;  think  of  me, 
Gabriel.  I  have  only  a  few  moments 
more.  Listen  ;  tell  me  you  love  me, 
tell  me  you  will  not  let  them  marry  me 
to  that  man." 

Gabriel  folded  her  closer  to  him,  but 
he  was  still  listening  to  the  distant 
cries. 

"  Margot,  it  is  a  fire  ;  I  ought  to  go 
and  help.  You  would  not  have  them 
call  me  a  coward.  My  pleasure  party 
are  walking  home  this  evening,  so  I 
need  not  stay  here.  Sweet  one,  I  must 
go.     What  will  my  father  say  if  I 
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Look,  darling,  I  will  row  you  as  near 
to  your  home  as  it  is  safe  to  go,  and 
then  I  must  go." 

Margot  turned  deadly  pale  as  he  hur- 
ried her  towards  the  boat. 

"I  never  thought  you  would  leave 
me  ;  when  can  we  meet  again  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  here  again  two  days 
hence  ;  but  do  not  risk  your  safety, 
darling.  I  am  afraid  of  your  father's 
anger.  See,  I  will  make  one  more 
appeal  to  him ;  I  will  try  to  move 
him." 

"  That  is  useless,  quite  useless.  No, 
we  must  manage  our  own  affairs.  In 
two  days,  Gabriel,  I  shall  come  ;  you 
will  meet  me  here." 

Gabriel  did  not  understand  her,  he 
hardly  took  in  her  meaning,  for  he  was 
listening  to  the  distant  shouts  of  fire  ; 
his  manly  courage  could  not  be  silenced 
even  by  his  love  for  Margot.  For  her 
own  sake  he  had  to  land  her  almost  at 
once.  She  had  only  time  to  give  him 
one  last  passionate  kiss,  and  then  half 
dazed,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  bank. 

"  In  two  days,  Gabriel,  in  two  days, 
and  then  you  must  never  leave  me 
again." 

The  fire  that  had  given  Margot  the 
sight  of  her  lover  was  this  time  a  much 
more  serious  affair  than  the  last,  and  it 
was  late  before  Philibert  returned  home 
alone. 

"Such  destruction  !  such  loss  !  "  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  and  the  insurance  will  not 
cover  the  damage.  M.  Tanier  was  a 
little  burnt.  People  say  it  must  be  the 
work  of  some  malicious  person  —  they 
are  sure  of  it.  They  will  watch  now, 
and  if  found,  I  would  not  be  in  that 
man's  shoes  !  " 

"It  is  very  sad,  and  it  hinders  Mar- 
got's  trousseau,"  said  Madame  Ge'rard. 

"  Get  help,  then  ;  it  must  be  ready  for 
the  wedding-day." 

"Father,"  said  Margot,  starting  up, 
"I  cannot  marry  M.  Tanier.  Let  me 
be  poor  with  Gabriel ;  do  not  drive  me 
to  desperation." 

Philibert  gave  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  You  shall  marry  M.  Tanier,  and 
you  shall  never  marry  Gabriel.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  about  it  —  that's  my  final 
answer." 


The  girl  turned  away  silently  ;  but 
her  mother,  looking  up  at  that  moment, 
started  at  the  expression  of  Margot's 
face. 

"Patience,  my  child,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  but  Margot  turned  away,  and 
hardly  heard  her  mother's  comfort. 

As  Philibert  had  said,  the  next  night 
nearly  all  the  men  of  the  village  were 
on  the  watch  for  the  supposed  malicious 
person  ;  but  as  nothing  happened,  the 
public  mind  quieted  down,  and  the  next 
day  they  called  it  only  an  accident. 

On  that  evening,  however,  it  was  no 
longer  doubted  that  there  was  some  evil 
purpose  in  the  fires,  for  just  at  eight 
o'clock  the  alarm  once  more  sounded 
down  the  village. 

"  Maison  Kouge,  M.  Tanier's  house, 
was  on  fire  !  "  Hardly  had  he  reached 
Philibert's  parlor  than  both  men  had  to 


rush  forth  again. 


Margot  was  not  in- 


doors, for  at  that  moment  she  was  hur- 
rying to  the  Ile-de-Veau  for  the  last 
time. 

"For  the  last  time,  do  you  hear  me, 
Gabriel?"  she  said,  clinging  to  him 
passionately,  and  speaking  so  quickly 
that  he  began  to  fear  for  her  reason. 

"  No,  no,  darling,  not  the  last  time  ; 
do  not  say  that  —  no,  no.  We  must 
find  some  way  ;  there  is  yet  time." 

"  Then  take  me  with  you  now  ;  let 
us  fly  from  Dubourg." 

"  And  leave  my  father  ?  My  dearest, 
how  is  it  possible?  To-morrow  we 
must  consult  him.  He  feels  for  us,  I 
assure  you,  but  he  cannot  compete  with 
M.  Tanier's  riches." 

"  No,  no,  Gabriel ;  to-night,  not  to- 
morrow. I  have  risked  everything  for 
that." 

"How  did  you  get  away?  I  ought 
not  to  let  you  run  such  a  risk.  I  blame 
myself,  Margot." 

"  I  never  went  in,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  They  will  miss  you,  darling.  What 
danger  you  are  in  for  my  sake  !  " 

"Yes,  in  great  danger,  so  let  us  go 
away  now  ;  let  us  go  to  Pontoise  —  any- 
where. Oh,  Gabriel,  save  me!"  She 
came  closer  to  him  ;  she  laid  her  clasped 
hands  on  his  shoulder,  and  leaned  her 
head  upon  them,  as  she  repeated,  "  Ga- 
briel, save  me." 
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"  I  cannot  do  that,  Margot ;  because 
—  because  I  love  you,  I  cannot  do  as 
you  wish.  There  must  be  some  other 
way  ;  perhaps  M.  le  Cure'  will  help  us." 

Margot  wrung  her  hands. 

"  There  is  no  help  to  be  got  from  God 
or  man.  Gabriel,  if  you  will  not  take 
me  away,  tell  me  how  long  you  can 
stay  with  me  here  ?  When  I  see  you 
and  feel  you  close  by  me,  I  can  breathe, 
I  can  live." 

"  Margot,  what  is  the  matter?  —  ah  !  " 
He  raised  his  head  and  listened  —  his 
face  became  paler,  and  a  strange  sensa- 
tion came  over  him  that  he  was  re- 
enacting  a  terrible  experience.  "  Ah, 
listen,  Margot ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  put 
her  Small,  burning  hands  over  his  ears. 

"Don't  listen,  Gabriel;  it  is  noth- 
ing." 

He  smiled  and  kissed  her  hands  as  he 
drew  them  away. 

"  My  poor  little  one  !  you  are  ner- 
vous, frightened';  listen  again.  Strange, 
one  would  say  it  was  —  yes,  it  is  the  cry 
of  fire  again  !  Come,  Margot,  quick  ; 
this  time  I  must  go.  It  is  some  fiend's 
work,  no  mere  accident." 

He  dragged  her  towards  the  boat,  for- 
getting now  every  precaution.  The  last 
time  he  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  much 
use,  and  his  friends  had  twitted  him 
with  it.  He  was  so  tall  and  strong,  and 
was  always  accustomed  to  be  seen  in 
the  forefront  of  every  excitement,  that 
his  absence  had  caused  surprise. 

"  Make  haste,  Margot,  I  shall  be  too 
late.  Good  God,  what  is  the  matter, 
darling  ?  Don't  give  way.  See  yon- 
der, the  flames  are  shooting  up  into  the 
sky  ;  it  is  —  merciful  heavens  —  it  is 
M.  Tanier's  house.  Margot,  do  you 
hear?" 

The  girl  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  her  face  was  hidden.  Gabriel's 
energy  seemed  to  paralyze  her.  At  last 
she  said, — 

u  Gabriel,  if  it  is  his  house,  why  do 
you  go  to  help  him  ?     Turn  back." 

Gabriel  was  not  shocked  ;  he  fancied 
poor  Margot  was  hardly  responsible  for 
her  words.  Anxiety  had  dimmed  her 
ideas  of  true  courage. 

"  We  hate  him,  it  is  true  ;  but  all 


honest  villagers  must  help  each  other 
during  a  fire,  Margot,  without  remem- 
bering private  wrongs.  It  may  be  our 
turn  next,  who  knows  ?  Get  up,  dar- 
ling, get  up  and  help  me  to  secure  the 
boat ;  from  here  I  can  take  a  short  cut 
to  Maison  Rouge.  Grand  Dieu !  look 
how  the  fire  is  gaining  ground.  Now, 
quick  —  quick;  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose." 

Margot  suddenly  started  up  as  he 
said  this,  and  just  as  they  stepped  upon 
the  bank  she  seized  Gabriel's  arm,  with 
nervous  energy. 

"  Gabriel,  don't  go  ;  it  is   his  house. 

I  am  glad;   it  gave  me   time no; 

don't  look  like  that." 

"My  love,  my  darling,  let  me  go; 
don't  detain  me,  I  beseech  you.  The 
engine  cannot  come  from  Pontoise  for 
an  hour  or  more  ;  every  one  must  help  ; 
there  may  yet  be  time." 

"  If  you  will  go,"  said  Margot  fiercely, 
as  she  suddenly  loosed  him,  "then  go  ; 
but  you  may  as  well  know  it,  Gabriel. 
I  —  yes  —  I  set  it  on  fire." 

"  You,  Margot !  nonsense.  You  ! 
You  are  mad."  He  was  hastily  fasten- 
ing the  rope  as  he  spoke,  but  his  fingers 
trembled  visibly. 

"Yes,  I  did  it.     I  wish  I  were 

Oh,  Gabriel,  don't  go ;  it  is  true.  I 
knew  I  should  get  away  from  my  father, 
and  from  him  too,  forever  ;  and  now  it 
is  useless  if  you  will  go.  Gabriel,  stay  ; 
take  me  away  ;  save  me.  I  am  un- 
done." 

"  Look  here,  Margot,  my  little  one," 
said  the  strong  young  fellow,  stooping 
down  and  kissing  her  tenderly,  "  you 
are  excited,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  saying.  Go  home  now  and  keep 
quiet ;  to-morrow  I  promise  you  I  will 
do  something  to  save  you  ;  but  now, 
ciwrie,  1  must  go.  As  it  is,  I  have 
stayed  too  long.     Let  me  go." 

"1  can't,  Gabriel,"  she  said  faintly, 
still  holding  his  arm. 

"  What !  you  will  not ;  you  wish  to 
shame  me  before  the  others  !    I  shall  be 

called  a  coward,  they  will Come, 

as  you  love  me,  Margot,  I  beseech 
you." 

She  still  clung  to  him,  but  he  shook 
her  off  ;  then,  not  daring  to  look  back, 
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he  rushed  off  at  full  speed.     He  should 
not  again  be  called  a  coward  ! 

When  Gabriel  had  shaken  her  off, 
Margot  had  suffered  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  suffer.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  remained  staring  after  her 
lover  in  a  stupid  manner,  as  if  she  had 
lost  all  feeling  ;  then  waking  up  and 
quite  regardless  of  her  own  safety,  she 
took  the  same  path  and  ran  towards  the 
scene  of  the  fire  as  if  she  were  pursued 
by  the  furies. 

The  evening  breeze  had  risen  ;  the 
clouds  that  had  been  gathering  all  the 
afternoon  now  looked  grey  and  lower- 
ing, and,  as  the  flames  shot  up,  the  wind 
wafted  them  over  the  roof,  thus  help- 
ing to  spread  destruction.  The  stables 
of  Maison  Rouge  were  nearly  consumed, 
but  some  portion  of  the  house  was  still 
free  from  flames,  and  it  was  on  this 
part  that  the  villagers  concentrated  their 
efforts.  The  arrival  of  Gabriel  Ren  on 
gave  them  new  courage,  — his  tall  figure 
was  easily  seen  in  the  crowd  ;  he  was 
afraid  of  nothing,  and  appeared  almost 
fire-proof  as  he  made  several  successful 
raids  into  the  burning  house.  M.  Ta- 
nier,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  entirely 
to  have  lost  his  head  ;  he  tore  his  hair, 
and  bemoaned  himself  in  a  piteous  and 
ludicrous  manner,  for  now  that  the  dan- 
ger concerned  himself  he  was  no  longer 
brave. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  water  supply,  the  fiver  being  just 
too  far  off  to  be  of  much  use  ;  and  the 
supply  that  was  available  proved  quite 
insufficient  to  stamp  out  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  my  pictures,  my  furniture  !  " 
cried  M.  Tanier  ;  "the  treasures  I  had 
collected,  they  are  priceless.  Save 
them,  my  good  people  ;  I  will  reward 
you  well." 

No  one  took  much  heed  of  these 
lamentations,  for  Philibert  was  the 
leader  of  the  crowd.  They  obeyed  him 
because  he  was  so  cool  and  so  collected, 
and  certainly  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  It  was  of  course  for  his  interest 
to  save  as  much  of  his  future  son-in- 
law's  property  as  possible  —  it  was  al- 
most like  saving  his  own  wealth  ;  so  M. 
Gerard  dashed  in  and  out  of  the  burn- 


ing house  in  a  truly  heroic  fashion. 
During  one  of  his  raids,  and  just  as  he 
paused  on  the  threshold,  M.  Tanier 
seized  hold  of  him. 

u  My  friend,  how  can  I  thank  you 
enough?  you  are  invaluable,  but  per- 
form one  more  heroic  action.  Look,  in 
that  room  above,  there  is  my  most  valu- 
able possession,  a  red  box  ;  go  up  and 
save  it.  I  dare  not  ;  they  say  the  stairs 
are  not  safe,  and  I  am  not  active." 

He  pointed  to  a  closed  window  above 
them  ;  but  as  they  both  gazed,  suddenly 
the  window  was  thrown  open  and  Mar- 
got  stood  there  before  them.  She 
seemed  to  them  like  some  unearthly 
apparition,  so  unexpected  was  her  pres- 
ence ;  but  even  as  she  flung  back  the 
window  the  flames  from  the  adjoining 
casement  seemed  to  thrust  out  forked 
tongues,  and,  as  it  were,  to  surround 
the  girl  with  a  flame  of  fire. 

"  Margot !  "  shouted  her  father,  "  how 
came  you  there  ?  Come  down  at  once, 
girl.     What  folly  !    What  madness  !  " 

Then,  remembering  the  red  box,  he 
shouted,  "  Look  for  a  red  box,  Margot  ; 
save  it  if  possible,  and  make  haste. 
Look,  M.  Tanier,  she  is  gone  to  fetch 
it.     How  my  child  loves  you  !  " 

In  another  moment  Margot  reap- 
peared, and  lifting  the  red  box  upon  the 
sill,  she  remained  there  motionless  ; 
she  might  have  been  dreaming,  so  calm 
and  imperturbable  did  she  look. 

"  My  child,  ma  telle ,"  cried  M.  Ta- 
nier, delighted  to  see  his  coffer,  "  drop 
it  down  ;  but  come  back  yourself,  I  be- 
seech you.  Don't  you  see  the  danger  ? 
Save  yourself,  for  pity's  sake,  come. 
Ciel  I  how  calm  the  girl  appears  !  she  is 
dazed." 

"I  shall  stay  here,"  said  Margot, 
flinging  down  the  box,  "  but  remember 
I  have  saved  this  for  you  ;  there  it  is." 

M.  Tanier  seized  it  as  it  fell ;  but  now 
Philibert  was  seriously  alarmed  for  his 
child's  safety. 

"  Surely  she  has  lost  her  head.  M. 
Tanier,  I  saw  Gabriel  Renon  on  the 
other  side  ;  fetch  him.  Tell  him  of 
Margot's  danger ;  he  will  save  her. 
Look  !  the  smoke  is  issuing  from  the 
roof  just  above  her." 

M.  Tanier  went  off ;    but  Philibert 
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Pliilibert  had  but  one  thought  - 


made  a  courageous  dash  through  the 
burning  house,  and  in  spite  of  those 
who  tried  to  detain  him,  groped  his 
way  up  the  stairs  as  he  cried  back  to 
them,  — 

"  I  must  go,  I  must  save  my  child. 
She  has  lost  her  head,  she  is  mad. 
Fetch  Renon,  for  we  cannot  come  back 
this  way."  He  could  hardly  tell  after- 
wards how  he  reached  the  room,  he  only 
knew  that  suddenly  he  found  himself 
by  Margot's  side  in  a  spot  comparatively 
free  from  smoke.  She  had  stepped 
away  from  the  window  after  shutting  it, 
and  with  folded  arms  and  drooping  head 
awaited  her  father,  but  now  she  looked 
like  a  criminal  before  her  judge. 

that 
she  was 

doubly  precious  now  that  she  was  as 
good  as  married  to  M.  Tanier.  He 
made  one  step  towards  her,  but  Margot 
thrust  him  back  with  her  outstretched 
arm.  "What  do  you  want  with  me? 
I  have  done  what  you  wished.  I  have 
saved  M.  Tanier's  property." 

"  Margot,  you  are  mad  ;  there  is  not 
a  moment  to  waste.  Come,  we  shall 
have  to  leap  from  the  window  ;  even 
now  the  stairs  are  falling." 

"I  will  follow  you,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, lifting  her  head,  "  on  one  condi- 
tion. You  have  been  a  tyrant,  you  have 
ruined  my  mother's  happiness,  and  you 
wish  to  ruin  mine,  but " 

"Be  quiet,  Margot;  give  me  your 
hand.  Fool,  is  this  a  time  for  condi- 
tions ?  " 

He  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  failed  ; 
it  had  become  jammed.  For  the  first 
time  Philibert  experienced  the  fear  of 
death  ;  he  staggered  towards  Margot. 

"  We  must  risk  the  jump.  Hark  !  do 
you  hear  ?  they  are  calling  us." 

There  was  indeed  a  wild  cry  from 
below,  and  Philibert  tried  to  drag  his 
daughter  back  to  the  window.  Margot 
looked  up  with  a  smile,  an  exasperating 
smile,  upon  her  lips. 

"  You  shall  hear  my  condition.  Fa- 
ther, I  set  fire  to  this  house  so  that  I 
might  go  and  meet  Gabriel  ;  but  if " 

"  You  !     I  don't  believe  it." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  confess  this  to  M. 
Tanier,  I  will  follow  you  now.    After 


that  you  need  not  fear  he  will  marry 
me.  I  warned  you  that  I  would  not  be 
his  wife." 

"You  —  you  did  that  !  "  gasped  Phi- 
libert;  "and  the  other  two  fires  —  did 
you " 

Margot  assented  in  silence,  then 
added,  "They  gave  me  an  hour  with 
Gabriel." 

Philibert  was  beside  himself  with 
rage  ;  he  even  seized  Margot  and  shook 
her  violently. 

"  You  are  a  wicked  woman,  Margot. 
You  deserve  what  you  will  get  if  this 
story  becomes  known.  You  will  ruin 
me.  They  will  put  you  in  prison.  My 
prospects  are  gone,  I  am  undone  ;  they 
will  seize  all  my  money  for  compensa- 
tion. Speak,  you  wretched  girl  ;  who 
knows  this  besides  yourself  ?  " 

"Gabriel  knows  it,  but  he  does  not 
believe  it.  It  is  your  fault.  Now,  save 
yourself  ;  soon  it  will  be  too  late."  She 
was  still  quite  calm. 

Philibert  was  afraid  of  death,  and 
Margot's  words  were  true.  Foiled  in 
every  direction,  he  yet  believed  he  could 
conquer  fate,  but  to  do  this  life  was 
necessary.  He  loosed  Margot  and 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  once  more 
he  flung  it  open.  He  gazed  on  the 
shouting  crowd  below  him,  and  the  first 
person  he  saw  was  Gabriel  Renon. 

"  Save  us,"  he  cried,  willing  now  to 
be  indebted  to  Gabriel's  strength,  for 
he  knew  the  young  fellow  would  dare 
everything  for  Margot  —  "  save  us  ;  she 
is  here,  and  the  stairs  are  impassable." 

Gabriel's  face  was  strangely  altered 
with  the  agony  he  was  experiencing. 
His  Margot  was  up  there  —  he  had  only 
just  heard  of  it,  and  had  been  able  to 
fill  in  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  truth. 
He  had  run  to  a  neighbor  to  procure  a 
ladder,  and  was  at  this  moment  placing 
it  against  the  wall.  It  was  too  short, 
but  as  Philibert  looked  down,  he  felt  he 
must  think  now  only  of  himself,  though 
he  shouted  back,  — 

"  Margot,  follow  me.  I  will  get  down 
and  help  you." 

He  tried  to  swing  himself  down  from 
the  window-sill,  but  failed  from  ner- 
vousness and  from  the  pain  he  expe- 
rienced   whilst    touching    the    burning 
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woodwork.  Margot  suddenly  came  for- 
ward ;  she  saw  her  father's  danger, 
and,  stretching  out  her  hand,  seized  his 
arm  only  just  in  time  to  save  him  from 
a  dangerous  fall. 

At  the  same  instant  Gabriel  ran  up 
the  ladder.  The  crowd  was  cheering 
him  on,  but  he  heard  nothing,  saw 
nothing  but  Margot ;  he  must  save  her, 
save  his  darling.  However,  Philibert 
was  there  in  his  way  ;  it  was  Margot' s 
father  he  first  received,  almost  from  his 
daughter's  arms,  for  M.  Ge'rard  at  that 
instant,  receiving  a  blow  from  a  burning 
tile,  fainted,  almost  overturning  Gabriel 
as  he  supported  him  in  his  arms. 

"Take  him,  take  him,"  he  cried  to 
the  crowd  ;  "  I  must  go  to  her.  There 
is  yet  time,  there  must  be." 

He  ran  up  again,  right  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder.  He  stretched  out  his 
arms,  calling  her  by  her  name  ;  then, 
as  if  his  voice  had  restored  her  power 
of  thinking  and  moving,  Margot  bent 
forward.  She  did  not  heed  the  flames, 
that,  like  a  fiery  aureole,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  encircle  her,  and  then,  as  if 
afraid  of  such  prey,  suddenly  drew  back 
and  revealed  to  poor  Gabriel  his  dar- 
ling's head  with  its  coils  of  black  hair 
crowning  her  youthful  beauty. 

That  look  brought  back  all  Margot's 
life,  all  her  desire  for  life. 

"  Gabriel  I  Gabriel !  save  me, .  save 
me!"  she  cried  ;  "he  cannot  claim  me 
now,  Gabriel,  Gabriel !  he  knows  all." 

He  was  close  to  her  now,  his  arms 
almost  touched  hers,  in  another  moment 
their  lips  might  have  met. 

"Let  yourself  down,  my  darling. 
Do  not  be  afraid  ;  I  am  here,  I  am 
strong,  I  can  hold  you." 

But  all  at  once  Margot  realized  that 
she  was  on  fire.  A  puff  of  wind  had 
driven  those  cruel  tongues  again  towards 
her,  and  they  seemed  eager  for  their 
prey  She  did  not  think  of  herself 
now,  she  hardly  realized  the  scorching 
pain.  To  allow  Gabriel  to  save  her 
would  be  perhaps  to  bring  death  to  him, 
for  the  fire  that  was  fast  wrapping  her 
round  would  not  spare  him.  She  loved 
him  better  than  she  loved  herself.  Sud- 
denly, when  within  reach  of  him,  she 
drew  back  —  back  into  the  dense  smoke 


and  the   sheet  of  fire,   and  back  into 
certain  death. 

Left  to  himself  Gabriel  would  have 
followed  her,  but  other  hands  seized 
him  and  dragged  him  away  by  main 
force.  Why,  said  they,  should  two  die  ? 
he  had  done  his  utmost.  They  were 
not  a  moment  too  soon  ;  with  a  terrible 
noise,  as  of  some  hideous,  fiery,  hissing 
monster,  the  roof  above  Margot  fell  in, 
and  the  crowd  below  knew  that  Phili- 
bert's  beautiful  daughter  would  never 
again  be  seen  in  this  world. 

In  the  lurid  light  of  scorching  suffer- 
ing did  Margot,  with   one   last  act  of 
passionate  love,  expiate  her  crime  ? 
Esme  Stuart. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
"CORSICA"  BOSWELL. 

Every  one  knows  Boswell's  "Life 
of  Johnson,"  and  most  people  who  have 
read  it  once  have  read  it  often  ;  but 
much  fewer  people  have  read  his  first 
essay  in  the  art  of  note-taking  and  per- 
sonal description.  Yet  it  is  worth  read- 
ing, and  contains  the  portrait  of  an 
interesting  man.  The  people  of  Corsica 
still  remember  Pascal  Paoli  with  grati- 
tude, and  only  a  year  ago  removed  his 
bones  from  their  London  burial-place 
to  give  them  an  honorable  tomb  in  his 
own  island.  He  was,  indeed,  when  Bos- 
well  visited  him,  engaged  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult task.  The  people  of  Corsica  were 
a  race  nearly  barbarous,  and  had  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarians. 
Simple  in  their  living,  virtuous,  reli- 
gious, and  brave,  their  history  is  deeply 
stained  with  violence  and  blood.  So 
weak  was  the  law  that  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  nearly  every  private 
injury  was  still  punished  by  the  vendetta, 
and  nearly  eight  hundred  persons  were 
said  to  perish  annually  by  it.  For  not 
only  was  a  personal  wrong  punished  by 
the  assassination  of  the  guilty  individ- 
ual, but  the  vendetta  transversa,  as  it 
was  called,  extended  to  whole  families  : 
"  If  a  man  had  received  an  injury,  and 
could  not  find  a  proper  opportunity  to 
be  revenged  on  his  enemy  personally, 
he   revenged  himself    on  his   enemy's 
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relations."  It  was  plain  that  such  a 
custom,  long  inveterate,  indicated  a 
contempt  for  law  for  which  some  reason 
was  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
island. 

The  fact  was  that  Corsica  had  never 
had  a  national  existence.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had 
been  under  the  power  of  the  republic 
of  Genoa  ;  but  the  tyranny  and  mis- 
government  of  that  State  had  excited 
perpetual  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  which  one 
concession  after  another  was  wrung 
from  the  republic,  until  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Corsicans  had  secured  a  considerable 
amount  of  autonomy,  while  the  Genoese 
only  retained  and  garrisoned  the  sea- 
port towns  of  Bastia,  Calvi,  San  Fio- 
renzo,  and  Ajaccio.  Even  from  these 
the  Corsican  patriotic  party  made  fre- 
quent efforts  to  eject  them,  at  one  time 
under  the  leadership  of  Paoli's  father, 
at  another  by  electing  as  king  Theodore 
Baron  Keuhoff,  whose  chequered  career 
came  to  an  end  in  London,  soon  after 
he  had  left  a  debtor's  prison  in  1756, 
from  which  he  had  been  rescued  by  a 
subscription  raised  by  Horace  Walpole, 
having  entered  as  his  sole  asset  in  the 
schedule  of  his  bankruptcy  "  The  King- 
dom of  Corsica."  By  this  time  the 
French  government  had  begun  to  fear 
that  if  Corsica  succeeded  in  emancipat- 
ing itself  from  Genoa,  one  of  the  great 
powers  would  take  possession  of  it. 
Accordingly  in  1738  by  a  treaty  made  at 
Versailles  the  king  of  France  undertook 
to  reduce  the  island  to  obedience  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa,  and  Count  de  Bois- 
seux  was  sent  thither  with  troops.  On 
his  death  in  February,  1739,  the  work 
which  he  had  successfully  begun  was 
completed  by  Maillebois.  The  patriotic 
generals  retired  to  Naples,  and  no  fur- 
ther rising  was  attempted  until  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1741, 
when  the  whole  resources  of  France 
were  required  for  the  war  with  Austria. 
From  1745  to  1755  the  old  intermittent 
struggles  of  the  Corsicans  against  the 
Genoese  went  on  with  varying  success 
under  Count  Rivarola,  Matra,  and  Gaf- 
fori ;  sometimes  with  only  their  own 


resources  to  depend  upon,  sometimes 
assisted  by  English  ships,  for  Genoa 
was  in  alliance  with  France.  In  1753 
Gaffori  was  assassinated,  it  was  be- 
lieved at  the  instigation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa.  He  had  been  "  general," 
and  had  initiated  a  system  of  govern- 
ment sufficiently  stable  to  work  for 
two  years  without  a  successor  in  his 
office.  It  was  not  until  1755  that  Pas- 
quale  de  Paoli  was  elected  general.  In 
this  same  year  the  French  again  inter- 
vened, not  this  time  to  put  down  the 
Corsican  government,  but  to  prevent 
the  expulsion  of  the  Genoese  garrisons 
from  the  seaport  towns.  The  French 
army  of  occupation  was  commanded  by 
Marboeuf  and  was  sufficient  to  crush 
the  islanders'  aspirations  for  indepen- 
dence. Rousseau  wrote  bitterly  of  this 
interference  with  liberty,  vowing  his 
countrymen  to  be  so  slavishly  minded, 
so  wedded  to  a  life  of  tyranny,  that  if 
they  heard  of  one  free  man  at  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  they  would  go 
there  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  Paoli 
had  to  solve  was  how  to  govern  a  wild 
and  semi-barbarous  race,  to  civilize 
them,  to  teach  them  respect  for  law,  to 
educate  them,  and  to  persuade  or  force 
them  to  relinquish  the  vendetta  which 
disgraced  and  weakened  them,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  their 
martial  ardor  and  love  of  freedom  with- 
out provoking  the  active  hostility  of  the 
French  garrison.  For  though  he  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  French  officers, 
there  was  always  present  the  fear  that 
their  passive  attitude  might  be  changed 
to  one  of  active  hostility,  and  even  the 
measure  of  independence  then  enjoyed 
by  the  Corsicans  be  sacrificed,  as  actu- 
ally happened  in  1769.  Meanwhile, 
Paoli  had  some  years  of  peace  to  carry 
on  the  reforms  of  government  and  man- 
ners which  he  had  at  heart.  He  was 
by  no  means  absolute  ;  his  official  posi- 
tion as  general  only  gave  him  a  casting 
vote  in  a  supreme  council  of  nine,  who 
were  in  their  turn  controlled  by  an  elab- 
orate system  of  popular  election.  But 
his  personal  influence  seems  for  a  time 
to  have  been  unlimited,  and  to  have 
been  exercised  in  a  manner  which  se- 
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cured  universal  affection  and  respect. 
He  endeavored  to  stop  the  vendetta 
transversa  by  attaching  marks  of  infamy 
to  the  assassin  over  and  above  the  pen- 
alty of  death  ;  and  he  labored  to  inspire 
the  people  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
responsibility.  "Our  State,"  he  re- 
marked to  Boswell,  "  is  young  and  still 
requires  the  leading  strings.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  the  Corsicans  should  be 
taught  to  walk  of  themselves.  There- 
fore when  they  come  to  me  to  ask  whom 
they  shall  choose  for  their  padre  del 
commune,  or  other  magistrate,  I  tell 
them,  *  You  know  better  than  I  do  the 
able  and  honest  men  among  your  neigh- 
bors. Consider  the  consequences  of 
your  choice  not  only  to  yourselves  but 
to  the  island  generally.'  In  this  man- 
ner I  accustom  them  to  feel  their  own 
importance  as  members  of  the  State." 
These  seem  honest  and  statesmanlike 
sentiments,  and  if  Paoli  did  not  always 
act  up  to  his  theory  he  is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  so  failed.  Apart  from  his 
political  position  Paoli  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  a  fair  scholar,  much 
devoted  to  literature,  and  fond  of  dis- 
cussing questions  of  philology  and  other 
learning.  When  he  came  to  London  in 
1769,  after  his  escape  from  Corsica,  he 
lived  a  good  deal  with  the  literary  peo- 
ple. We  hear  of  him  entertaining 
Johnson,  Eeynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  oth- 
ers of  that  set ;  and  the  speech  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  regard  to  Goldsmith 
showed  taste  as  well  as  politeness  :  "  M. 
Goldsmith  est  comme  la  mer,  qui  jette 
des  perles  et  beaucoup  d'autres  belles 
choses  sans  s'en  apercevoir."  In  his 
first  interview  with  Johnson  he  dis- 
cussed some  points  of  learning  so  well, 
that  the  doctor,  who  did  not  often  deal 
m  compliments,  said,  "  Sir,  you  talk 
of  language  as  if  you  had  never  done 
anything  else  but  study  it,  instead  of 
governing  a  nation."  His  private  char- 
acter was  also  peculiarly  pure  and  un- 
selfish ;  and  his  appearance  noble  and 
commanding.  "He  has  the  loftiest 
port  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen," 
said  Johnson. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  fame  at- 
tracted Boswell  to  visit  Corsica  in  1765. 
The  object  was  not  an  unworthy  one, 


and  Boswell's  treatment  of  his  hero 
showed  a  good  deal  of  the  skill,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  unscrupulous  per- 
sistence, which  characterized  his  later 
dealings  with  Johnson.  He  not  only 
reported  his  public  actions  and  words, 
but  he  watched  him  at  receptions,  at 
table,  in  his  dressing-room ;  he  put 
leading  questions  to  him  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  hardly  concealing  the  note- 
book in  which  he  recorded  his  answers. 
The  result  is  a  picture  of  a  man  of 
great  good  sense,  good  temper,  and 
candor  ;  a  man  of  enlightened  views, 
without  parade,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  considerable  dignity  of  person  and 
address.  He  seems  to  have  taken  just 
that  curious  liking  to  Boswell  which 
Johnson  did,  a  liking  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  a  considerable  dash  of  con- 
tempt. At  first,  indeed,  Boswell's  use 
of  his  note-book  roused  feelings  in 
Paoli  the  reverse  of  friendly.  He  after- 
wards described  his  first  impression  to 
Miss  Burney  at  Streatham  :  "  He  came 
to  my  country,  and  he  fetched  me  some 
letter  of  recommending  him  ;  but  I  was 
of  the  belief  that  he  might  be  an  impos- 
tor, and  I  supposed  in  my  mind  he  was 
an  espy  ;  for  I  look  away  from  him, 
and  in  a  moment  I  look  to  him  again 
and  I  behold  his  tablets.  Oh  !  he  was 
to  the  work  of  writing  down  all  I  say  ! 
Indeed  I  was  angry.  But  soon  I  dis- 
covered he  was  no  impostor  and  no 
espy  ;  and  I  only  find  I  was  myself  the 
monster  he  had  come  to  discern.  Oh, 
he  is  a  very  good  man  ;  I  love  him  in- 
deed ;  so  cheerful !  so  gay  !  so  pleas- 
ant !  But  at  the  first,  oh,  I  was  indeed 
angry  !  " 

The  journal  composed  by  these  means 
constantly  amuses  by  its  naivete  and 
self-exposure,  as  well  as  by  the  real 
skill  displayed  in  delineating  the  hero 
and  in  observing  society.  Boswell  be- 
gins with  a  great  parade  of  his  letter  of 
introduction  from  Rousseau,  who  had 
already  been  invited  to  reside  in  the 
island  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
like  Voltaire  with  Frederick  the  Great. 
After  some  delay  Rousseau  had  an- 
swered Boswell's  application  by  sending 
a  letter  telling  him  where  to  go  and  to 
whom  to  apply,  but  carefully  abstaining 
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from  committing  himself  as  sponsor 
for  his  discretion.  Quite  content  with 
the  letter,  however,  Boswell  sailed 
from  Leghorn  in  September,  1765,  for 
Corsica,  requiring  "the  bracing  air  of 
that  island  after  a  too  long  sojourn  at 
sweet  Siena."  Of  the  licentiousness  of 
his  life  in  Italy  he  is  always  prating  or 
hinting.  He  confides  the  secret  to 
every  one  ;  and  some  Corsicans  who 
sailed  with  him,  and  with  whom  he 
quickly  became  intimate,  thought  it 
necessary  to  warn  him,  "  That  he  would 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
by  the  islanders  ;  but  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  debauch  any  of  their  women 
he  might  lay  his  account  with  instant 
death."  With  this  salutary  caution 
Boswell  landed  at  Centuri.  He  is  de- 
lighted to  observe  that  the  people 
believed  him  to  be  coming  in  a  quasi- 
diplomatic  capacity  from  the  English 
government.  He  disclaimed  it  in  such 
a  way  that  they  only  thought  him  "a 
very  close  young  man  !  "  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  every 
one  to  whom  he  brought  letters,  and 
passed  on  from  house  to  house,  and 
monastery  to  monastery,  on  his  road  to 
Sollacaro,  where  Paoli  resided.  His 
first  experience  was  a  sermon  from  the 
parish  priest  at  Centuri  on  hell,  from 
which  he  reports  a  sentence  :  "  Saint 
Catherine  of  Siena  wished  to  be  laid  on 
the  mouth  of  that  dreadful  pit,  that  she 
might  stop  it  up,  so  as  no  more  unhappy 
souls  might  fall  into  it.  I  confess,  my 
brethren,  I  have  not  the  zeal  of  holy 
Saint  Catherine.  But  I  do  what  I  can  ; 
I  warn  you  how  to  avoid  it."  The  next 
thing  he  retails  is  a  breach  of  manners 
on  his  own  part.  There  were  scarcely 
any  inns  in  Corsica,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly entertained  in  private  houses. 
"But,"  says  he,  "I  sometimes  forgot 
myself,  and  imagining  that  I  was  in  a 
public  house  called  for  what  I  wanted 
with  a  tone  which  one  uses  in  calling  to 
the  waiters  of  a  tavern.  I  did  so  at 
Tino,  asking  for  a  variety  of  things  at 
once  ;  when  Signora  Tomasi  perceiving 
my  mistake  looked  in  my  face  and 
smiled,  saying  with  much  calmness  and 
good  nature,  'Una  cosa  dopo  un  altra, 
Signore.' "      Having  thus    anticipated 


involuntarily  the  hero  of  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  and  having  received  such 
a  snub  (which  probably  not  another 
man  in  the  world  would  have  pub- 
lished) he  proceeds  to  the  capital,  Corte. 
He  describes  the  university  and  its 
library  there,  but  what  most  interested 
him  was  a  visit  to  the  prison  and  the 
hangman.  "  There  were  then  three 
criminals  in  the  Castle  :  a  man  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  ;  a  married  woman 
who  had  hired  one  of  her  servants  to 
strangle  a  woman  of  whom  she  was 
jealous  ;  and  the  servant  who  had  actu- 
ally perpetrated  the  barbarous  deed. 
They  were  brought  out  from  the  cells 
that  I  might  talk  with  them.  The 
murderer  of  his  wife  had  a  stupid  and 
hardened  appearance,  and  told  me  he 
did  it  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil.  The 
servant  was  a  poor,  despicable  wretch. 
He  had  at  first  accused  his  mistress,  but 
was  afterwards  prevailed  with  to  deny 
his  accusation,  upon  which  he  was  put 
to  torture,  by  having  lighted  matches 
held  between  his  fingers.  This  made 
him  return  to  what  he  had  formerly 
said,  so  as  to  be  a  strong  evidence 
against  his  mistress.  His  hands  were 
so  miserably  scorched  that  he  was  a 
piteous  object.  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  committed  such  a  crime  ;  he  said 
'Perche  era  senza  spirito.'  The  lady 
seemed  of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit. 
She  spoke  to  me  ••with  great  firmness, 
and  denied  her  guilt,  saying  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  as  she  pointed  to 
her  servant,  '  They  can  force  that 
creature  to  say  what  they  please.' " 
Boswell,  not  content  with  this  charm- 
ing interview,  next  visits  the  hangman, 
whom  he  calls  a  great  curiosity.  "  Be- 
ing held  in  the  utmost  detestation  he 
must  not  live  like  another  inhabitant  of 
the  island.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Castle,  and  there  he  was 
kept  in  a  little  corner  turret,  where  he 
had  just  room  for  a  miserable  bed,  and 
a  little  bit  of  fire  to  dress  such  victuals 
for  himself  as  were  sufficient  to  keep 
him  alive,  for  nobody  would  have  any 
intercourse  with  him,  but  all  turned 
their  backs  upon  him.  I  went  up  and 
looked  at  him,  and  a  more  dirty,  rueful, 
spectacle  I  never  beheld.     He  seemed 
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even  by  the  hope  of  escaping  the  & 
lows,  to  undertake  the   office. 


sensible  of  his  situation,  and  held  down 
his  head  like  an  abhorred  outcast.1' 
This  unhappy  wretch  was  a  Sicilian,  of 
such  a  villainous  cast  of  countenance, 
that  on  his  coming  to  Paoli  with  a  mes- 
sage, the  general  at  once  exclaimed, 
"Ecco  il  boia  I  behold  our  hangman  !  " 
an  instance,  thinks  Bos  well,  of  his  won- 
derful talent  for  physiognomy.  No 
Corsican  had  hitherto  been  persuaded, 

jal- 
Before 

leaving  the  island,  however,  Boswell 
hears  that  his  friend  of  the  scorched 
fingers  had  volunteered  for  the  post 
and  had  been  appointed  ;  and  he  re- 
ports a  discussion  between  himself  and 
Paoli  as  to  whether  it  was  to  the  honor 
of  Corsica  or  no  that  the  hangman 
should  be  a  native. 

After  these  cheerful  sights  our  trav- 
eller leaves  Corte  and  proceeds  to  visit 
Paoli.  He  plumes  himself  on  being 
among  men  of  Spartan  simplicity,  and 
on  adapting  himself  to  their  life.  The 
great  chancellor  sends  his  little  boy  to 
his  wife  to  fetch  the  great  seal  to  sign 
his  passport,  and  Boswell  "  thinks  him- 
self in  the  house  of  Cincinnatus."  On 
his  journey  he  stops  by  a  stream  to  dine 
on  chestnuts  and  the  water  of  the 
brook,  and  at  once  compares  himself  to 
the  prisca  gens  mortallum.  So  virtuous 
is  he,  so  overflowing  with  Spartan  sim- 
plicity, that  he  harangues  the  people  of 
Bastelica,  who  complained  of  miserable 
want,  on  the  happiness  of  their  primi- 
tive state  of  poverty,  and  warned  them 
against "  a  state  of  refinement  and  vice  ; 
and  that  they  should  beware  of  lux- 
ury." He  quite  forgets  his  peccadilloes 
in  "  sweet  Siena  "  and  all  the  "  delights 
of  Tuscany,"  and  fancies  he  is  longing 
for  primitive  simplicity  and  a  diet  of 
chestnuts  and  clear  water.  He  partic- 
ularly prides  himself  on  an  answer  to 
some  native  who  asked  why  the  English 
did  not  believe  in  the  pope.  "  Because 
they  are  too  far  off,"  said  Boswell. 
"  Too  far  off  !  "  was  the  reply.  "  Why, 
Sicily  is  as  far  off  as  England  ;  yet 
in  Sicily  they  believe  in  the  pope." 
"Oh!"  said  Boswell.,  "we  are  ten 
times  farther  off  than  Sicily."  "  Aha," 
said   he,    and    seemed    satisfied.       "I 
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question  much,"  adds  Boswell,  with 
delightful  satisfaction,  "  whether  any  of 
the  learned  reasonings  of  our  Protes- 
tant divines  would  have  had  so  good  an 
effect." 

The  first  meeting  with  Paoli  is  de- 
scribed with  the  same  parade  of  minute- 
ness as  that  with  Johnson.  He  makes 
much  of  his  fright  and  awe,  of  his  deep 
feeling  that  he  is  standing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  really  great  man.  He  has, 
however,  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
notice  his  complexion,  clothes,  and  car- 
riage. The  general  had  assumed  a 
dress  of  green  and  gold  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  Corsican  habit,  because  he 
thought  a  little  elegance  necessary  in 
the  company  of  the  French.  To  his 
presence  Boswell  is  at  length  ushered 
overwhelmed  with  the  "workings  of 
sensibility"  in  his  mind.  "He  asked 
me  what  were  my  commands  for  him. 
I  presented  him  a  letter  from  Count 
Rivarola,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  I 
showed  him  my  letter  of  Rousseau.  He 
was  polite  but  very  reserved.  I  had 
stood  in  the  presence  of  many  a  prince, 
but  I  never  had  such  a  trial  as  in  the 
presence  of  Paoli.  He  was  a  great 
physiognomist.  In  consequence  of  his 
being  in  continual  danger  from  treach- 
ery and  assassination,  he  has  formed  a 
habit  of  studiously  examining  every 
new  face.  Eor  ten  minutes  we  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
room,  hardly  saying  a  word,  while  he 
looked  at  me,  with  a  steadfast  and  pen- 
etrating eye,  as  if  he  searched  my  very 
soul."  Boswell  was  not,  however, 
easily  discouraged  in  his  favorite  pursuit 
of  lion-hunting.  The  reserve  wore  off 
after  a  while,  and  Boswell  presently 
ventured  on  a  compliment  :  "  Sir,  I  am 
on  my  travels  and  have  lately  visited 
Rome.  I  am  come  from  seeing  the 
ruins  of  one  brave  and  free  people  ; 
I  now  see  the  rise  of  another."  The 
little  speech  had  no  doubt  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  one  can  imagine 
its  half-timid,  half-pompous  delivery. 
Paoli  in  reply  pointed  out  that  the  Cor- 
sicans  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  a 
modest  independence,  and  had  no  idea 
of  rivalling  great  States.  Yet  a  compli- 
ment is  a  good  beginning  for  a  conversa- 
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tion,  and  they  seem  to  have  got  on  more 
easily  after  this,  until  summoned  to  the 
chamber  where  Paoli  with  some  dozen 
of  his  immediate  followers  dined.  Bos- 
well felt  himself  under  "  some  restraint 
in  such  a  circle  of  heroes,"  but  he 
nevertheless  proceeded  to  question  the 
general  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  poli- 
tics, history,  and  literature.  "  My 
humility  wore  off.  I  no  longer  anx- 
iously thought  of  myself  ;  my  whole 
attention  was  employed  in  listening  to 
the  illustrious  commander  of  a  nation." 
He  might  have  added,  as  we  know, 
that  he  was  also  engaged  in  taking 
notes,  however  incredible  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  longer  he  stayed  the  more  inti- 
mate did  he  become  with  Paoli,  and 
the  more  delighted  with  his  adventure. 
To  his  intense  gratification  he  was  at- 
tended by  guards  when  he  rode  out, 
was  mounted  on  Paoli's  horse  with 
"rich  furniture  of  crimson  velvet  and 
broad  gold  lace,"  and  could  indulge  in 
a  feeling  of  "  state  and  distinction," 
with  which,  he  adds  gravely,  u  man- 
kind are  so  strangely  intoxicated."  He 
listened  to  Paoli's  conversation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  high- 
minded  and  cultivated  man,  with  a  kind 
of  feeling  that  the  noble  sentiments 
expressed  were  his  own.  "  I  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  luxury  of  noble  sentiment. 
To  hear  these  arguments  [for  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God]  repeated  with 
graceful  energy  by  the  illustrious  Paoli, 
in  the  midst  of  his  heroic  nobles,  was 
admirable.  I  never  felt  my  mind  more 
elevated."  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
elevated  feelings  he  did  not  refrain  from 
taking  the  general  into  his  confidence 
on  the  old  subject  of  personal  licen- 
tiousness. This  is  evident  from  the 
repeated  lectures  which  he  listens  to 
from  him  on  the  subject  and  the  good 
advice  as  to  marriage  which  he  receives. 
On  another  occasion  he  tried  to  draw 
Paoli  into  censuring  the  infidelity  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  But  the  soldier 
felt  too  keen  a  sympathy  with  the  con- 
summate general,  and  could  only  be  got 
to  say,  "C'est  une  belle  consolation 
pour  un  vieux  Ge'ne'ral  mourant.  En 
peu  de  temps  vous   ne    serez  plus  ! " 


Boswell  in  his  turn  urged  him  to  marry 
and  have  a  son  to  succeed  him.  "  Sir," 
he  replied,  "  what  security  can  I  have 
that  my  son  will  think  and  act  as  I  do  ? 
What  sort  of  a  son  had  Cicero,  and  what 
Marcus  Aurelius  ? "  One  secret  of 
Paoli's  popularity  is  indicated  by  Bos- 
well, namely,  that  he  had  himself  a 
genuine  belief  in  the  fine  qualities  of 
his  people.  "  Go  among  them,"  he 
said  ;  "  the  more  you  talk  with  them 
you  will  do  me  the  greater  pleasure. 
Forget  the  meanness  of  their  apparel. 
Hear  their  sentiments  ;  you  will  find 
honor  and  sense  and  abilities  among 
these  poor  men."  In  return  for  this 
their  belief  in  him  was  enthusiastic. 
"  This  great  man  whom  God  has  sent 
to  deliver  us,"  they  called  him  ;  and 
the  Abbe"  Rostini  aptly  described  the 
general  feeling  by  saying,  "  We  are  not 
afraid  that  our  general  will  deceive 
us,  nor  that  he  will  let  himself  be  de- 
ceived." 

Boswell's  confidences  on  the  subject 
of  his  free  living  were  not  the  only  ones 
he  bestowed  on  Paoli.  He  tried  him,  as 
he  afterwards  did  Johnson,  with  his 
own  half  affected  doubts  and  religious 
scruples  ;  and  he  received  much  the 
same  reproof,  though  in  gentler  terms, 
as  he  got  from  Johnson,,  "  All  this," 
said  Paoli,  "  is  melancholy.  I  have  also 
studied  metaphysics.  I  know  the  argu- 
ments for  fate  and  free  will,  for  the 
materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
and  even  the  subtle  arguments  for  and 
against  the  existence  of  matter.  But 
let  us  leave  these  disputes  to  the  idle. 
I  hold  always  one  great  object.  I  never 
feel  a  moment  of  despondency."  Paoli 
however  had  his  weakness  too.  This 
was  a  half  superstitious  belief  in  dreams 
which  he  declared  to  have  often  been 
practically  confirmed.  "  I  can  give  you 
no  explanation,"  he  said  ;  "  I  only  tell 
you  facts.  Sometimes  I  have  been  mis- 
taken, but  in  general  these  visions  have 
proved  true."  And  whether  he  did 
really  believe  in  a  spiritual  origin  of 
these  dreams  or  not,  he  evidently  found 
it  useful  that  the  belief  should  prevail 
among  his  simple  people. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Boswell, 
true  worshipper  of  excellence  as  he  un- 
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derstood  it,  delighted  to  honor  both  in 
his  time  of  power  in  Corsica  and  after- 
wards when  in  exile  in  London.  The 
book,  with  its  elaborate  historical  intro- 
duction (a  really  careful  piece  of  work 
considering  all  things,  but  remorselessly- 
cut  away  by  its  latest  editor),  does  not 
contain  a  full-length  portrait  as  does  the 
"Life  of  Dr.  Johnson;"  but  it  gives 
us  a  sketch  in  a  style  both  amusing  and 
interesting,  with  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  greater  work.  The  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  displays  himself 
in  a  ridiculous  position  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  parting  extract,  the  story  of 
his  behavior  to  a  fierce-looking  guide, 
after  bidding  farewell  to  Paoli.  "  One 
of  the  guides  called  Ambrosio  was  a 
strange,  iron-colored,  fearless  creature. 
He  had  been  much  in  war  ;  careless  of 
wounds,  he  was  coolly  intent  on  destroy- 
ing the  enemy.  He  told  me,  as  a  good 
anecdote,  that  having  been  so  lucky  as 
to  get  a  view  of  two  Genoese  exactly  in 
a  line,  he  took  his  aim  and  shot  them 
both  through  the  head  at  once.  He 
talked  of  this  as  one  would  talk  of 
shooting  a  couple  of  crows.  I  was  sure 
I  need  be  under  no  apprehension  ;  but 
I  donH  know  how,  I  desired  Ambrosio  to 
march  before  me  that  I  might  see  him.  I 
was  on  my  guard  how  I  treated  him. 
But  as  sickness  frets  one's  temper,  I 
sometimes  forgot  myself  and  called  him 
bestia  (blockhead)  ;  and  once  when  he 
was  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go,  I  fell 
into  a  passion  and  called  to  him,  '  Mi 
miraviglio  che  un  uomo  si  bravo  pu6 
esser  si  stupido.'  (I  am  amazed  that 
so  brave  a  man  can  be  so  stupid.) 
However,  by  afterwards  calling  him 
friend,  and  speaking  softly  to  him,  I 
soon  made  him  forget  my  ill  humor, 
and  we  proceeded  as  before." 

So  our  poor  hero-worshipping  Bozzy 
got  home  safely  with  his  Corsican  dogs 
and  his  Corsican  dress,  in  which  latter 
he  paraded  to  the  infinite  laughter  of 
his  friends  at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee. 
The  subsequent  career  ot  his  hero  is 
matter  of  history  and  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated.  Two  months  before  the 
birth  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  June, 
1769,  the  French  formally  annexed  j 
Corsica.     Paoli  left  the   island  after  a  \ 


gallant  struggle  and  came  to  England, 
where  Horace  Walpole  (not  impressed 
as  was  Johnson  by  "the  loftiness  of 
his  port")  saw  him  at  court,  "  Dressed 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  though  the  simplic- 
ity of  his  appearance  had  not  given  me 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  re- 
markable in  him.  The  king  and  queen 
both  took  great  notice  of  him.  He  has 
just  made  a  tour  to  Bath,  Oxford,  etc., 
and  was  received  with  much  distinc- 
tion" (Letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
November  6th,  1769).  His  English 
residence  or  exile  lasted  over  twenty 
years.  In  1789,  on  the  motion  of  Mira- 
beau,  he  was  recalled  and  appointed 
chief  governor  of  the  island  under  th.e 
king  of  France.  He  remained  faithful 
to  the  French  government  until  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XYI.  in  1793.  After 
that  event  he  induced  all  the  island,  ex- 
cept the  towns  of  Bastia,  San  Fio- 
renzo,  and  Calvi,  in  which  there  were 
French  garrisons,  to  refuse  allegiance 
to  the  Convention.  The  consulta-gene- 
rale  named  Paoli  generalissimo,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  English  fleet  he  drove  the 
French  out  of  the  island.  It  was  in 
these  operations,  in  the  summer  of  1794, 
that  Nelson  first  rose  to  distinction,  and 
it  was  during  the  bombardment  of 
Calvi  that  he  lost  his  eye.  In  June  of 
this  year  the  assembly  at  Corte  voted 
that  the  island  should  be  annexed  to 
Great  Britain.  A  deputation  was  sent 
to  London  to  make  the  offer,  which 
was  accepted.  It  was  supposed  that 
Paoli  would  have  been  named  governor, 
but  in  fact  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  was  ap- 
pointed. It  was  clearly  impossible  that 
Paoli  could  stay  m  Corsica  except  as  the 
first  man  in  the  country  ;  he  therefore 
returned  to  England,  accepted  a  pen- 
sion, and  lived  in  retirement  near  Lon- 
don until  his  death  in  1807.  Corsica 
reverted  to  France  in  1797.  Bonaparte 
had  excited  a  rebellion  against  the  En- 
glish on  the  pretext  of  nationality,  and 
the  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  carry  off 
the  English  troops  from  Corsica,  Elba, 
and  Caprera.  Paoli  therefore  lived  to 
see  the  cause  of  Corsican  independence, 
to  which  so  much  of  his  life  had  been 
given,  finally  defeated.  Corsica  shared 
the  fate  of  other  small  nationalities  in 
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the  midst  of  great  and  jealous  neigh- 
bors. But  he  may  have  been  consoled 
by  reflecting  that  his  exertions  in  the 
direction  of  civilizing  and  educating  his 
people  had  not  been  equally  abortive. 
His  name  is  still  beloved  in  the  island  ; 
and  we  should  be  grateful  to  Boswell 
for  having  preserved  for  us  a  picture  of 
the  man  in  the  time  of  his  greatest 
power  and  success. 

E.  S.  Shtjckburgh. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
PARIS:  PRINTEMPS. 

April  lAth.  Bue  de  Comeille. — As 
we  rattled  nearer  Paris,  the  country 
looked  light  green  and  white,  under  a 
blazing  dome  of  blue  and  gold.  The 
evening  was  all  enamelled  like  some 
old  missal,  still  fresh  and  pure.  The 
orchards  hung  out  their  bridal  blossoms, 
little  bouquets  for  the  marriage  of  earth 
and  sky  ;  and  there,  high  through  the 
spring  twilight,  rode  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
monstrous  Babylonish  toy ;  a  crow's 
nest  for  the  diable  boiteux ;  and  a  lift 
for  the  poor  fellow,  seeing  that  he  is 
lame. 

"  Quatrieme  a  gauche,"  says  the  con- 
cierge ;  up  the  slippery,  circular  stair- 
case, smelling  of  beeswax  and  cooking  ; 
and  here  I  am  chez  moi ;  and  here  is 
the  smiling  Celestine,  to  clean  my  boots 
and  bring  the  morning  coffee.  So  I 
stroll  out  to  dine,  down  the  darkening 
Rue  Pigalle,  where  a  white  plaque  glim- 
mers on  the  garden  wall  of  the  hotel 
where  Scribe  died  in  '65  ;  round  the 
gigantic  Opera,  on  to  the  many-twin- 
kling boulevard.  Facing  the  Opera,  a 
dragoon  keeps  watch  and  ward,  couched 
on  his  horse  like  a  long-haired  Gaul. 
When  I  return,  there,  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  Fontaine,  I  see  the  glaring  Moulin 
Rouge,  the  red  sails  turning  slowly, 
studded  with  yellow  lights.  Truly,  the 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  with  deliberation, 
but  they  grind  fine.  And  down  in  our 
courtyard,  a  vagrant  troubadour  thrums 
a  night  guitar  and  bleats  a  throated 
ballad. 

The  Fortune-teller.  Saturday.  —  Rue 
du  Vieil    Temple  ;    a    busy,    clanging 


street,  in  the  elder  Paris,  tvhere  you 
mostly  walk  in  the  roadway,  till  the 
pistol-shot  of  the  coachman's  whip  in 
your  ear  sends  you  skurrying  on  to  the 
pavement.  It  runs  up  out  of  the  Place 
de  la  Republique  towards  Belleville  ; 
and  at  number  twenty-nine  we  turn  into 
a  courtyard,  past  a  red  butcher's  shop. 
At  the  back  of  the  shop  there  are  men 
at  work,  apparently  making  frames  for 
chair-seats  ;  they  stop  to  look  at  us, 
picking  our  way  over  the  cobbles  ;  they 
know  quite  well  we  have  come  to  have 
our  fortunes  told,  chez  Madame  Baillet. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  at  the  back  of 
the  courtyard,  stands  a  bicycle  with 
pneumatic  tyre.  "  Gil  Bias  "  says  our 
ambassador  is  passionately  fond  of  the 
bicycle,  and  rides  in  the  Bois  every 
morning,  followed  by  his  secretaries  ; 
in  fact,  won't  have  an  attache  unless 
he's  a  good  rider.  Can  he  be  here? 
The  stairs  are  old  and  solid,  of  the  kind 
one  sees  in  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  Temple  at  home  ;  they  turn  and 
lead  us  up,  up,  past  bright  oval  brass 
plates  on  the  various  doors,  that  tell 
of  piano  lessons  and  dressmakers  and 
bureaux  de  placement,  up,  till  we  reach 
the  fourth  floor,  where  quite  a  nice- 
looking  girl  admits  us  into  a  little  pas- 
sage of  cupboards  on  the  left,  and  a 
window  looking  into  the  court  on  the 
right,  and  then  into  a  tidy  sitting-room, 
that  recalls  the  lodgings  at  the  verger's 
in  a  cathedral  town.  It  is  hung  with 
photographs  in  gilt  frames  ;  views  ap- 
parently of  the  English  lakes  ;  and  an 
enlarged,  pallid  representation  of  that 
type  of  old  woman  of  which  Madame 
Blavatsky  was  the  highest  example  ; 
fortune-teller,  clairvoyante,  medical  rub- 
ber, que  scais-je  ?  There  are  bunches 
of  lilac  on  the  table,  and  crumpled  copies 
of  Le  Petit  Parisien.  Two  ladies  are 
sitting  waiting  their  turn,  and  from  an 
inner  chamber  one  hears  a  lively  dis- 
cussion between  the  fortune-teller  and 
her  victim  for  the  time.  Presently  a 
door  is  unlocked,  and  out  the  victim 
comes,  embraces  the  magician  behind 
the  door  (a  loud,  clucking  kiss),  and 
passes  through,  putting  down  her  veil. 
She  looks  to  me  a  good  bourgeoise  who 
comes  either  to  ask  news  of  her  son,  or 
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to  learn  that  if  this  is  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  invest  her  savings  in  actions  du 
Nord.  As  we  have  made  an  appoint- 
ment by  letter,  we  pass  in  one  by  one, 
watched  furiously  by  a  savage  woman 
with  light  yellow  hair,  brought  here,  I 
should  guess,  by  jealousy. 

A  mon  tour  I  and  I  trot  into  the  little- 
room  at  the  back,  as  though  I  were 
goiug  to  the  dentist.  Madame  is  tall, 
dressed  in  mortuary  black,  with  a  round, 
glitter  -  beaded  cap  that  almost  ap- 
proaches the  solemnity  of  a  turban. 
She  has  a  yellow  countenance,  nigh  to 
orange.  At  least  once  she  has  had  a 
slight  attack  of  small-pox,  and  her 
small  and  deep-set  eyes,  not  being  set 
quite  straight,  give  her  the  prime  ad- 
vantage of  regarding  your  countenance 
with  one  optic  and  the  coffee-grounds 
with  the  other.  I  instruct  her  to  speak 
slowly,  that  I  may  lose  none  of  her 
precious  utterances  ;  to  which  she  re- 
plies by  taking  a  clean  plate  and  pouring 
cold  coffee  on  it  with  severity  and  de- 
liberation. 

"Blow  on  it  three  times,"  she  mut- 
ters, "  and  think  of  your  desire."  I  do 
both,  and  she  slops  away  the  coffee  and 
fixedly  regards  the  grounds  left,  in  a 
sort  of  seaweed  pattern  on  the  white 
plate.  Then  she  takes  a  lead  pencil, 
and  in  austere  and  muffled  tones  points 
me  my  fortunes.  My  fortunes,  it  ap- 
pears, are  going  to  grow  and  multiply 
(was  there  ever  a  fortune-teller  who 
did  not  say,  "  Brighter  days  are  in  store 
for  you"  ?) — that  is  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  muddled,  branching,  sea- 
weed shape  assumed  on  one  side  of  the 
plate  by  the  coffee-grounds.  It  is  a 
tree,  a  bay-tree,  and  it  is  going  to  flour- 
ish. She  can  even  tell  me  the  exact 
sum  of  the  increase,  being  skilful  in 
reading  the  black  dots  and  dashes  in 
the  grounds.  It  is  thirty-five  thousand 
francs.  That  will  balance  and  leave 
something  over  from  the  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  which  she  tells  me  I  lost 
last  year  —  me,  who  never  had  so  much 
money  in  all  my  life  !  In  return  for 
the  thirty-five  thousand  francs,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  something,  so  I  sigh  and 
remark,  u  C'est  bien  9a  !  "  on  which 
she  makes  up  her  mind  I  am  a  milor  and 


viveur,  and  gets  three  francs  out  of  me 
when  I  leave,  instead  of  two,  her  usual 
charge.  Encouraged  by  this  first  suc- 
cess, next  she  finds  a  dog,  and  points 
it  out  to  me.  If  she  had  said  it  was  a 
whale,  I  should  have  said  "Very  like." 
The  dog  is  good  ;  he  means  success, 
fortune,  fidelity  (hers,  not  necessarily 
mine),  all  sorts  of  brave  things.  He  is 
even  extra  fine,  for  close  by  him  the 
slop  turns  like  the  bend  of  an  infantine 
river  into  an  S.  If  I  am  not  convinced 
by  the  dog,  I  feel  bound  to  be  by  the 
S,  for  in  both  languages  it  stands  for 
success.  It  puts  me  quite  into  good 
spirits,  and  I  cease  looking  out  of  the 
window  across  the  sunny  canal  to  a 
white  house  opposite,  where  a  woman 
leans  over  a  high  balcony  of  creepers 
and  bird-cages.  I  even  exercise  suffi- 
cient self-control  not  to  ask  her  what 
on  earth  that  loud  tooting,  ominous 
horn-blowing,  that  rush  of  horses  and 
feet  outside  may  mean  ;  a  fire-engine 
going  past,  as  I  afterwards  learn. 

And  now,  which  is  not  quite  so  in- 
teresting, she  tells  me  all  about  my  rel- 
atives. It  is  hard  to  have  to  pay  three 
francs  for  learning  that  my  father  is 
about  seventy  (he  is  really  seventy- 
three),  and  that  he  is  troubled  in  his 
breathing.  My  mother  she  cannot  find  ; 
she  is  dead  ;  she  died  young,  about 
thirty-nine  ;  no,  fifty-three  or  four.  It 
was  really  fifty -seven.  There  are  many 
of  us  in  the  family  ;  she  finds  six  or 
seven  black  dots  to  represent  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  —  there  may  be  even 
more.  Which  is  one  to  the  magician, 
for  there  are  nine.  One  of  the  dots  is 
ill;  has  been  for  some  time;  an  invalid, 
in  fact  ;  a  sister-in-law  ;  no,  a  sister. 
Astonishing  woman  !  again  she  is  right. 
She  even  indicates  the  seat  of  the  mal- 
ady by  laying  the  lead  pencil  on  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  And  so  she  goes  on, 
I  helping  her,  as  one  naturally  does, 
by  gesture  and  little  asides.  In  fact, 
between  ourselves,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion it  is  I  who  am  doing  the  fortune- 
telling,  and  not  she  at  all ;  for  when 
she  is  wrong,  I  delicately  correct  and 
she  acknowledges  the  correction  by 
pointing  out  it  is  really  all  in  the 
grounds,  on  looking  a  little  closer.     It 
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is  all  my  unfortunate  tongue,  and  keen 
love  of  truth.  Consider,  though, 
whether  one  can  sit  silent  and  hear 
one's  family  wrongly  described,  when 
a  word  will  put  it  all  right  ?  She  even 
asks  me  what  it  was  I  desired  when  first 
I  blew  upon  the  slop  ;  and  when  I  tell 
her,  sure  enough  she  finds  its  fulfilment 
in  the  grounds.  She  even  discovers 
America  for  me  as  the  land  of  my  fu- 
ture triumphs  —  a  hope,  since  the  Copy- 
right Act,  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  she 
adds  gratuitously  the  number  of  years 
since  I  first  began  to  write.  I  dare  say 
I  told  her  that,  but  I  can't  exactly  re- 
member. She  finishes  the  seance  by 
regarding  fixedly  the  back  of  the  plate, 
on  to  which  some  of  the  coffee-slop  has 
run.  That  means  I  am  going  from  here 
to  Germany,  when  I  leave  Paris.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  unlikely,  for  my  sister  at 
this  moment  is  staying  at  Wiesbaden. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  ought  to  go,  if  only 
to  prove  to  sceptics  what  a  wonderful 
old  woman  this  is.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vertisement for  her,  and  the  poor  must 
live.  I  give  her  her  three  francs,  feel- 
ing we  have  both  earned  them.  I 
wonder  if  she  will  give  them  me  back 
if  I  don't  get  the  thirty-five  thousand  ? 

As  we  descend  the  stairs,  my  fair 
companions  decide  (with  the  harsh  and 
hasty  judgment  of  the  young)  that  ma- 
dame  is  an  imbecile.  The  fact  is,  they 
gave  her  no  material  to  work  on,  for 
prophecy.  For  example,  I  asked  her  if 
I  hadn't  written  an  opera,  and  she 
found  an  O  for  me  at  once.  "Well, 
and  what  do  you  call  my  little  piece  at 
the  German  Reeds'  ? "  I  think  it's 
wonderful. 

VeaVs  Tea-room,  Bue  Tronchon.  — 
What  you  may  call  a  thoroughly  En- 
glish silence,  in  this  entresol  tea-room. 
Outside,  cabs  roll  along  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  through  the  demi-lune  win- 
dows you  see  the  green  of  the  Tuileries 
Gardens.  The  walls  are  hung  with  col- 
ored pictures  out  of  old  Graphics,  and 
notices  of  service  in  the  English  Church. 
The  shop  below  is  exactly  of  the  sort 
one  knows  in  the  more  deadly  kind  of 
cathedral  town,  full  of  photographs  of 
the  local  clergy  and  gift-books  for  girls  ; 
you  wouldn't  know  it  was  in  Paris,  but 


for  the  Tauchnitz,  and  having  to  pay 
twenty-five  centimes  for  the  Telegraph. 
Hither  flock  English  of  all  sorts  :  tired 
governesses,  half  way  from  rushing 
through  their  cours  ;  most  pathetic  fig- 
ures to  me,  in  this  city  where  most  of 
us  are  come  for  pleasure.  You  see 
them  hurrying,  fagged,  across  the 
streets,  carrying  an  old  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

What  thoughts,  desires,  must  eddy 
through  their  valiant  and  yet  often 
dispirited  souls  at  the  sight  and  sound 
of  all  the  gaiety,  luxury,  insolence  of 
Paris  !  Brave  women,  they  buffet  their 
way  through  life,  true  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  teaching  music,  painting,  En- 
glish ;  and  they  come  in  here  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  little  rest,  and  a  glance  at 
the  English  papers.  There  are  young 
girls  poring  over  Truth  and  the  Lady's 
Pictorial ;  young  gentlemen,  now  glanc- 
ing at  them,  and  now  at  the  St. 
James's ;  old  gentlemen  grunting  over 
the  Pall  Mall,  and  old  ladies  looking 
blankly  round  and  reading  nothing, 
wondering  why  the  girl  doesn't  bring 
the  tea  they  ordered  in  such  excellent 
Manchester  French.  I  heard  one 
Scotchwoman  modestly  complaining  to 
another  that  she  found  some  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  true  Parisian  accent ; 
whereupon  the  other  glared  through 
her  glasses  and  replied,  from  Glasgow, 
"Moa,  je  nay  jammais  trouvay  ler 
moindrer  difficultay,  jammais  !  Onton- 
dayvous?"     "Wee!" 

Close  to  me  there  are  three  typical 
English,  almost  of  the  Palais  Royal 
farce  description  :  the  little  woman, 
grey,  determined,  slightly  deaf ;  the 
man,  of  the  vestryman  order,  with  a 
goat-beard  ;  the  younger  woman  who 
calls  the  older  a  sycophantish  dear,  and 
has  been  sent  to  the  hotel  for  the  ves- 
tryman's glasses.  Of  course  she  brings 
pince-nez.  "I  said  spectacles,"  says 
the  old  woman,  with  a  severity  that 
tells  me  the  younger  is  not  altogether 
paying  for  herself.  "  Oh  dear !  I 
thought  you  said  glasses,"  the  other 
replies,  with  a  gasping  hopelessness. 
The  vestryman  says  nothing,  but  looks 
out  of  the  window,  chewing  the  cud  of 
the  rates   at  home,  caressing  his  goat- 
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beard.  An  odd  little  resting-place,  but 
any  port  after  —  the  morgue;  with  its 
horrible  cloudy  glass,  and  behind  it  the 
huge  thermometer  hanging  ;  and,  then, 
the  movable  lead  slabs  and  the  tattered 
sodden  clothes  ;  and  the  poor,  bent, 
huddled,  drowned  old  man,  crouching 
and  waiting  to  be  recognized.  A  boy 
comes  in  blithely  —  perhaps  on  his  way 
to  school  — and  has  a  peep,  and  then  a 
hurried  woman.  The  gardien  smokes 
and  reads  the  paper.  The  whole  place 
has  the  air  of  some  unsuccessful  aqua- 
rium at  the  seaside  ;  and  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  unclaimed  dead  in  their 
battered  horror  almost  resemble  some 
new  monstrous  anemones. 

I  think  I  have  had  enough  of  this  tea- 
room. If  only  some  one  would  even 
drop  something.  From  the  other  end 
of  passage,  one  hears  the  laughter  and 
chatter  of  the  French. 

April  21st.  —  Le  Moulin  Rouge.  Paris 
qui  danse :  Paris  which  asks  you, 
wheedling  and  pointblank,  for  a  ciga- 
rette, for  Mere  Anglaise ;  which  taps 
3'ou  on  the  cheek  and  declares  you 
mechant  because  with  insular  calm  you 
resist  such  blandishments  ;  in  a  word, 
Paris  aujoyeux  Moulin  Rouge. 

And  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  so 
very  joyous  either.  See  for  yourselves. 
The  Moulin  Rouge  (red  mill,  where  the 
red  mice  frisk  among  the  tares  and  wild 
oats)  glistens  with  pitch-pine  and  tro- 
phies of  school-feast  flags,  and  blares 
with  a  hideous  band  round  a  little  stage 
on  which  a  scarlet  troupe  go  through 
some  very  indifferent  bounding.  Im- 
mense enthusiasm,  as  always  with  the 
French,  over  the  most  ordinary  feats. 
(By  much  the  same  sort  of  reasoning, 
any  one  who  does  any  work  here  at  all 
is  called  a  struggleforlifeur  /)  And  in 
front  of  the  little  stage  and  all  round 
the  woodwork  that  partitions  it  off  from 
the  vast  dancing  hall,  groups  of  middle- 
class  viveurs  ;  a  few  officers  trailing  long 
swords,  a  good  many  youths  one  hears 
called  Maurice,  Ernest,  Paul,  and  who 
resemble  our  own  medical  students  ; 
and  the  usual  melancholy  old  men, 
always  to  be  seen  at  such  places  of 
amusement,  dragging  the  ever-lengthen- 
ing chain  of  their  loneliness  and  weari- 


ness. Lassati.  nonclum  satiati.  The 
ladies  shriek  and  give  odd  little  whis- 
tles, and  when  they  remark  one  of  our 
esteemed  compatriots  give  vent  under 
their  austere  noses  to  "  Oh,  ye-ess  ! 
Alrai-te  !  Angleesh  !  "  C'est  tres 
amusant.  But  this  is  nothing,  I  say  to 
myself,  the  real  fun  will  begin  when 
they  dance.  As  for  the  spectacle  on 
the  little  stage,  it's  about  as  good  as  the 
performance  at  a  soldier's  music  hall  at 
Woolwich. 

But  when  they  ring  a  bell  and  the 
placard  over  the  orchestra  in  the  ball- 
room announces  a  polka,  then  all  rush 
as  at  a  fire-work  bell  to  the  great  hall, 
and  the  arms  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  (and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  the  legs)  set  to 
work  with  extraordinary  vivacity.  The 
gentry  clutch  each  other  and  turn  and 
whirl  as  at  Greenwich  Fair  ;  ladies,  for 
want  of  better  partners,  dance  light- 
heartedly  together ;  while  one  whose 
slight  and  boneless  build  betrays  the 
professional  saltimbanque  performs  an 
animated  pas  seul.  She  skims  and 
whirls  and  slides,  in  and  out  like  a 
cracker,  and  at  last  I  feel  I  am  really 
seeing  life,  in  high  altitudes,  upon  the 
Brocken.  But  oh,  the  quadrille,  when 
two  witches  face  each  other  with  two 
decent  young  men  in  slim  black  ties 
and  embroidered  shirt-fronts  for  part- 
ners, and  we  form  an  admiring  circle 
round  them,  two  or  three  deep.  They 
are  paid  witches,  I  take  it,  paid  to  keep 
the  Brocken  lively,  and  my  esteemed 
compatriots  enjoy  it  hugely  till  one  of 
them  gets  his  hat  kicked  off,  right  off 
his  Bays  water  head,  by  the  liveliest 
and  yet  stateliest  witch.  A  splendid 
spectacle  :  a  young  woman  with  a  blunt, 
upturned  nose  and  a  bold  jaw  (by  nick- 
name La  Goulue,  "  the  insatiable  ") 
with  a  broad  leghorn  hat  triumphant 
with  yellow  plumes,  glistening  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  jewellery,  hair 
with  a  touch  of  red  in  it  as  a  witch's 
should,  and  a  white  dress  brocaded 
with  flowers  ;  observe  her  dance  with 
clumsy  gaiety,  with  vulgar  good  humor 
and  content  in  the  sensation  she  is 
causing  ;  paying  no  heed  to  her  partner, 
who,  cavalier  seul,  waggles  his  legs  in 
his   loose    trousers    and  wriggles    like 
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a  nautch-boy.  The  crowning  feat  of 
the  evening  is  reached  when  the   two 

ladies But  there,  let  me  say,  they 

realize  to  the  full  {La  Goulue  and  Grille 
cVegout  —  "  Sewer-grating")  the  highly 
colored  picture  to  be  seen  on  the  boule- 
vards and  flaring  under  the  gas  outside. 

Some  people  are  never  satisfied.  u  I 
can't  see  anything  in  it,"  says  a  dreary 
voice  at  my  elbow.  It's  a  small  En- 
glishman ;  manager  of  a  brewery  at 
home,  I  should  think  ;  clutched  by  a 
frightened  little  woman  in  black. 
"Come  along  back  'ome,"  she  begs  ; 
while  a  younger  man,  similarly  guarded, 
in  a  soft  Bible-reader  hat,  laughs  wildly 
at  the  sight  of  such  truly  Gaulish 
gaiety. 

I  remember  an  old  friend  of  mine 
telling  me  he  met  Thackeray  at  Vaux- 
hall,  somewhere  about  '59,  I  fancy  ;  the 
last  night  the  gardens  were  opened.  He 
was  standing,  a  dismal,  gaunt  figure,  his 
hands  behind  him,  glaring  blankly  on 
the  lights  of  his  youth  being  extin- 
guished, as  it  were,  amid  much  fume 
and  stench  of  dying  oil.  "  This  is  a 
brilliant  sight,"  grimly  remarked  the 
creator  of  Costigan.  I  felt  like  that,  in 
a  small  way,  as  I  went  home  depressed, 
down  the  dark  Hue  Fontaine,  past  the 
shy  Cafe"  des  Decadents  and  the  blazing 
Brasserie.  I  suppose  it's  the  old  re- 
frain, "  Avril  passe",  bon  jour  vio- 
lettes." 

Marie  Bashkirtseff' 8  Studio.  Thurs- 
day. —  The  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Prony 
is  cold  and  dark  ;  it  strikes  one  as  a 
sarcophagus  coming  out  of  the  sun  and 
the  east  wind.  The  concierge  ran 
across  from  gossiping  opposite  to  ask 
whom  or  what  I  demanded.  "  L'atelier 
Bashkirtseff."  She  would  open  it  for 
me  ;  entered  a  side  door,  disappeared, 
clanked  a  chain,  and  admitted  me.  All 
dark  and  repellent,  all  the  light  gone 
out  of  the  house,  none  in  the  passage, 
nor  up  the  soft,  noiseless  stairs,  and  the 
studio  itself  dim  and  grey,  like  a  bank- 
rupt photographer's  ;  till  she  twirls  a 
handle  and  something  slides  off  the  roof 
and  the  sun  streams  in  and  falls  on  the 
dead  girl's  portrait ;  palette  on  thumb 
and  alert  Parisian  face,  inquisitive,  de- 
termined, a  little  high-bred  disdainful. 


All  round  the  large  room  are  studies, 
piled  to  the  roof,  and  hanging  low  some 
few  finished  pictures  ;  one  by  Bastien- 
Lepage,  for  sale,  "  The  Angel  appearing 
to  the  Shepherds,"  which  I  remember 
seeing  in  the  Grosvenor  when  I  met  the 
young  artist  there  ;  and  most  pathetic  of 
all,  the  large  canvas  on  which  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  was  at  work  when  death 
drew  his  grey  mantle  over  her  vivid 
palette.  It's  a  scene  on  the  boulevards, 
men  and  women  sitting  on  a  seat,  one 
or  two  of  the  heads  and  figures  almost 
finished.  It's  the  work  that  killed  her, 
I  believe,  for  she  caught  cold  from 
sketching  too  much  in  the  open  air. 
There's  a  large  picture  of  girls  drawing 
from  a  model  in  the  Acad^mie  Julian, 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  where  she  used 
to  study ;  there's  a  portrait  of  her 
brother,  and  a  really  brilliant  pastel  of 
her  cousin,  a  face  purely  Russian  ;  an 
unfinished  Mile.  Canrobert,  as  En- 
glish-looking as  you  would  expect  the 
daughter  of  an  English  mother  to  be  ; 
a  couple  of  street  children  of  the  types 
of  iwi  meeting  in  the  Luxembourg  ; 
and  many,  many  drawings  and  studies 
in  charcoal  and  oil,  made  at  Julian's 
when  the  praises  of  Robert  Fleury  and 
her  own  high-strung  and  ambitious  little 
soul  were  prompting  her  to  throw  her 
brush  high  and  leave  some  paint-mark 
upon  the  lofty  Matterhorn  of  Art. 
There's  very  little  (how  could  one  ex- 
pect much  after  eight  years  ?)  to  sug- 
gest the  dead  girl's  actual  presence, 
beyond  her  work.  A  couple  of  guitars 
with  flaccid  strings  ;  a  square,  turnable 
bookcase,  with  just  one  book  of  poetry, 
and  on  the  top  some  dry  or  even  artifi- 
cial creeper ;  the  causeuse  on  which, 
perhaps,  Bastien-Lepage  lay  when  he 
paid  his  dying  visit ;  a  chiffonier  with 
glass  front,  piled  behind  the  glass  with 
her  shoes  and  slippers  ;  of  all  sorts, 
smart  and  dowdy,  down  even  to  the 
sporting  boots  she  wore  shooting  in 
Russia,  worked  on  the  front  with  her 
initials.  The  little  gallery  that  runs 
half-way  round  is  full  of  studies,  and 
there's  the  sombre  hanging  curtain  that 
masks  the  door  leading  to  her  bedroom. 
How  often  must  she  not  have  come 
down  those  stairs,  with  the  fresh  morn- 
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ing  feeling  of  the  artist  which  the  day 
somehow  never  realizes.  "  To-day  I 
will  do  better  than  I  have  ever  done  ; 
to-daj'  I  will  make  the  highest  mark, 
one  never  reached  before."  That  is  at 
once  the  despair  and  the  joy  of  the 
artist  ;  always  to  be  climbing,  never  to 
'reach  the  summit  ?    Is  there  a  summit  ? 

On  the  table  lies  a  book  for  visitors' 
names.  Mostly  women,  mostly  Amer- 
ican ;  from  New  York,  from  Denver 
City,  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Philadel- 
phia. I  think  hers  was  an  existence 
that  especially  appeals  to  the  American 
sense  ;  the  mixture  of  the  artist  and  the 
aristocrat,  to  a  country  eminently  defi- 
cient in  both ;  the  brilliant  girl  (as 
assuredly  she  was)  who  paints  all  day 
in  a  smeared  blouse,  and  in  the  evening 
goes  into  the  world  and  receives  the 
attention  due  to  personal  attraction, 
position,  and  wealth. 

What  would  have  become  of  this  poor 
girl,  as  artist,  if  she  had  lived  ;  if,  in- 
stead of  these  eight  years'  rest  in  the 
churchyard  at  Passy,  she  had  spent 
them  wearing  her  fiery  little  heart  into 
strings  for  criticism  to  harp  on  ?  Some- 
thing clever  ?  Certainly,  always  that. 
Something  great  and  permanent  ?  I 
doubt  it.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
death,  ever  kindly,  ever  a  relief  from 
sorrows  past  or  to  come,  has  stepped  in 
and  said,  "Enough,  my  daughter! 
Thou  hast  shown  what  is  in  thee.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  rest  will  be  nothing  for 
thee  but  torture  and  disappointment  I 
Come,  leave  me  thy  palette  !  "  and  be- 
hold, death  has  painted  her  something 
more  glowing  as  a  halo  than  any  she 
could  have  ever  painted  for  herself  ;  a 
halo  fused  with  the  hues  of  her  youth, 
her  birth,  her  cleverness,  her  looks,  her 
honesty,  her  constant  striving  and  per- 
sistent hard  work.  ' '  Believe  me ,  Marie , 
thou  art  better  off  as  thou  art ;  living, 
thou  didst  pursue  a  phantom  ;  dead,  the 
phantom  becomes  real,  blows  its  trum- 
pet from  the  elevation  of  thy  tomb." 

The  Rue  de  Prony  is  very  bright  and 
very  cold ;  it  ends  at  the  gold-tipped 
gates  of  the  Pare  Monceau,  vivid  with 
green  and  delicate  with  lilac  and  the 
girandoles  of  the  horse-chestnut.  Where 
now  the  children  play,  the  nurses  gossip 


in  their  white  caps  and  gaudy  ribbons, 
Philip  Egalite"  and  his  dicing  crew 
strolled  to  cool  their  brows  and  steady 
their  hands.  A  tragedy,  no  doubt,  must 
sometimes  stalk  where  all  is  too  con- 
spicuously devoted  to  comedy.  There's 
a  moss-grown  pyramid,  half  hidden  by 
fresh  spring  verdure,  where  now  the 
gardener  seems  to  keep  his  tools,  that 
commemorates  (if  any  know  it)  the 
miserable  end  of  one  of  that  Comus 
rabble.  He  was  a  young  German,  and 
he  thought  they  were  cheating  him  and 
said  so.  They  quieted  him,  he  played 
again,  lost  absolutely  all,  and  with  furi- 
ous cursing  shrieked  the  charge  again. 
Then,  for  fear  of  scandal  to  the  royal 
house  ;  perhaps,  the  royal  master  ;  they 
fell  upon  him,  battered,  crushed,  tram- 
pled him  to  death.  No  swords,  it 
seems  ;  simply  ordinary  brutal  fists  and 
feet.  They  buried  him  in  the  grounds, 
under  the  stone  pyramid,  a  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  playing  cards  in  princely 
company.  Most  people  think  the  spike 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  merely  of  the 
park  ;  rather  odd  and  sombre  compared 
with  the  rest,  but  still  an  ornament. 
But,  my  faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  poor, 
murdered  gambler's  grave. 

To  end  my  day,  I  sit  from  eight  till 
nearly  twelve  at  the  Come'die  Francaise 
and  gloat  over  that  magnificent  theat- 
rical composition,  Ruy  Bias.  There's 
an  old  Englishman  next  me  with  his 
boy  ;  he  is  under  the  impression  he  is 
pleasantly  educating  the  youth,  who 
yawns  and  groans  pitifully  all  through 
the  tirades.  "  I'll  give  you  sankhant 
sonteems  for  opera  glasses,  Robert," 
the  old  gentleman  says  indulgently, 
"and  a  book  of  the  words,  if  it's  not 
more  than  sixpence."  But  the  book  is 
unn  frong,  which  he  flatly  refuses  to 
expend ;  so  all  the  poor  boy  under- 
stands is  Ruy  Bias  drinking  poison, 
which,  as  it  is  clearly  the  end,  affords 
him  his  one  moment  of  joy.  And  I 
pass  to  supper  at  the  Cafe"  de  la  Paix. 
Over  the  deep,  soft  carpet  moves  a 
little  creature  in  a  fez,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes, with  a  weak,  good-humored  face. 
He  carries  a  conjurer's  black  baton, 
tipped  with  ivory,  and  in  his  tie  is  an 
electric    light,    which    he    occasionally 
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flashes,  anxiously  watching  the  effect 
in  one  of  the  huge  glasses  that  line  the 
room.  To  me  he  lifts  his  fez  and  gives 
a  deprecatory  smile.  Supple  garqon, 
with  that  india-rubber,  low-comedian 
face  they  all  have,  tells  me  he  is  physi- 
cien ;  c'est  a  dire  prestidigitateur.  I 
dare  say  he's  both,  but  what  on  earth  is 
he  doing  anxiously  smoking  in  the  Cafe" 
de  la  Paix  at  half  past  twelve  at  night  ? 
Perhaps  he  has  a  few  rusty  tricks  and 
stories  with  which  he  amuses  la  clien- 
tele. One  or  two  nod  to  him,  and  he  is 
evidently  on  good  and  friendly  terms 
with  the  waiters.  I  detect  one  of  them 
slipping  into  his  hand  a  hard  round  roll, 
which  he  pockets  with  sly  thankfulness. 

"Take  it  home,  my  poor  conjurer, 
and  exercise  thy  magic  on  it,  to  thine 
own  profit ;  tap  and  transform  it  into  a 
fine  and  choice  supper,  with  a  good  bot- 
tle of  wine.  Never  will  I  believe  in  a 
magician  who  cannot  of  his  harmless 
black  art  create  for  himself  good  cheer 
and  some  other  asylum  than  this  for  the 
time  only  permitted,  shadowless,  mid- 
night, unwinking  Cafe"  de  la  Paix  !  " 
See,  it  is  past  one  o'clock,  yet  nobody 
yawns  ;  the  waiters  are  fresher  than  I 
at  breakfast ;  and  outside,  lines  of  cabs 
and  the  ever- twinkling  boulevards,  and 
down  the  darker  streets  as  I  climb 
Montmartre wards,  there  are  roysterers 
who  sing. 

April  25th,  Tuesday.  —  To  -  day  I 
made  a  pilgrimage,  Rue  Montmartre  : 
pius  ^Eneas  took  his  staff,  to  try  and 
find  the  Hotel  de  Prance  et  de  Cham- 
pagne. As  I  went  gaping  along  the 
street,  there  I  came  on  it,  plump  ;  the 
name  in  blunt,  dead -gold  letters,  the 
entrance  under  the  arch,  the  decent 
white  courtyard.  My  father  Anchises 
stayed  here  six  weeks,  in  August,  1840, 
with  his  younger  brother ;  the  one  an 
art-student,  copying  in  the  Louvre,  the 
other  just  beginning  to  read  for  the  bar. 
I  inherited  his  wig  when  I  was  called  ; 
I  believe  it  got  me  a  brief,  it  looked  so 
grey  and  wizened  and  learned.  The 
trial  of  the  day,  then,  was  the  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon's  for  his  absurd  descent 
on  Boulogne.  Fifty-two  years  ago. 
The  art-student  is  Royal  Academician  ; 
the  lawyer  might  have  been  lord  chan- 


cellor, had  he  not  died  so  young.  They 
came  by  diligence  from  Havre,  and  the 
young  fellow  set  to  work  at  once  to 
paint  a  head  from  a  French  model  who 
came  to  the  hotel,  while  the  lawyer 
toiled  at  leading  cases.  It  was  only  the 
model's  head  was  wanted,  but  he  in- 
sisted on  stripping  to  show  the  fine 
figure  which  had  been  painted  by  all 
the  great  French  artists.  Who  on 
earth  were  they  in  1840?  Also,  he 
thought  well  of  his  dancing,  and,  in 
proof  of  his  excellence  in  that  depart- 
ment, waltzed  round  the  room,  holding 
a  box  for  a  partner.  In  the  face  of 
such  ecrasante  superiority,  what  could 
the  young  Englishman  do  but  promptly 
throw  Waterloo  ?  But  Waterloo,  some- 
how, never  seems  to  offend  a  French- 
man half  as  much  as  you  expect. 
Rossignol,  the  model,  in  fact,  said  it 
was  nothing  for  the  English  to  be  proud 
of  ;  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  quatre 
puissances,  Buonaparte  would  have 
eaten  us  up. 

I  stood  in  the  decent  white  courtyard, 
looking  up  at  the  clean  windows  ;  that 
was  theirs,  the  one  at  the  end,  at  the 
top.  Charles,  the  lawyer,  was  very  ill 
there,  and  William,  the  art  student,  had 
to  call  in  the  doctor,  a  Scotchman.  He 
looked  at  the  painting  things  with  a 
queer  expression  when  asked  what  there 
was  to  pay  for  the  cure.  "  You're  an 
artist,  ain't  you  ?  Well,  we  mustn't 
skin  a  flint."  Artists  were  accounted 
rather  poor  devils  fifty-two  years  ago. 
How  often  the  two  young  fellows  came 
through  here,  on  their  way  to  the  two- 
franc  restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
Choice  of  three  dishes,  and  a  dessert. 
The  dessert  was  always  a  meringue  ; 
everybody  had  a  meringue  for  dessert. 
"  Une  meringue  pour  dessert,  madame," 
the  melancholy  waiter  used  to  chant  to 
Madame  Ricard,  behind  the  comptoir. 
The  restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal  is 
still  Ricard's,  but  no  one  dines  there 
now  ;  it  has  quite  gone  out  of  even  En- 
glish fashion. 

I  stood  so  long  in  the  courtyard  that 
I  began  to  awaken  anarchist  suspicions 
in  the  breast  of  the  woman  sweeping, 
of  the  ladies  in  the  glass  bureau.  There 
were   ladies   in   that   bureau   in  1840 ; 
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they  used  to  call  the  English  brothers 
the  mutes,  because  they  were  too  shy 
ever  to  speak  to  them.  One  of  their 
descendants  came  to  the  door  to  ask 
what  monsieur  might  be  good  enough 
to  want ;  so,  pius  JEneas,  feeling  bound 
to  give  some  excuse  for  his  intrusion, 
asked  if  by  chance  pater  Anchises  were 
staying  there,  had  yet  arrived  from  En- 
gland ?  The  lady  ran  a  dumpy,  ringed 
finger  over  the  short  column  of  oddly 
written  visitors1  names,  but  couldn't 
find  him.  Body  o'  me,  how  should  she  ? 
He  left  the  hotel  in  September,  1840. 

Friday.  The  guide ;  the  Louvre.  — 
"  My  dear  sir,"  says  the  guide,  "three 
francs  an  hower  ;  show  you  tings  never 
see  at  all  widout  guide."  He  stands 
with  his  hat  off,  grasping  a  blackthorn 
stick,  his  Eastern  countenance  wrin- 
kling into  innumerable  smiles.  I  look 
first  at  him  and  then  at  a  little  man  with 
his  hands  deep  in  a  bulgy  convert-coat. 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  "  My  dear  sir," 
says  the  guide,  "  'e  doss  not  spik  En- 
glish, 'e  is  Cherman.  I  am  English 
guide."  There  is  something  so  simple 
and  good-humored  about  him  that, 
though  I  know  the  Louvre  pretty  well 
as  it  is,  I  fall  an  easy  victim.  So  we 
pass  into  the  Pavilion  de  PHorloge.  "  I 
am  English  guide,"  says  my  friend, 
excitedly  flourishing  his  blackthorn. 
He  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  of  Spanish 
parents,  and  his  name  is  Bazouk ;  and 
directly  we  get  among  the  ancient 
sculpture  he  leads  me  to  a  large  marble 
bason,  directs  me  to  hang  my  head 
down  over  it  and  listen.  Then  he  goes 
to  the  end  of  the  gallery  to  a  corre- 
sponding bason,  and  whispers.  It  is 
alone  worth  the  three  francs  to  hear 
Bazouk' s  voice  so  mysteriously  come  to 
me,  up  quietly  out  of  my  own  bason. 
Wondrous  echo  !  "My  dear  sir,"  says 
Bazouk,  "  you  come  here  tousand  years 
widout  guide,  you  never  find  that  out." 
And  he  laughs  triumphantly,  as  though 
the  echo  were  his  own  particular  friend 
and  would  work  for  no  one  else.  "  All 
dese,  very  old,  very  ancient,  very  'ter- 
esting,  come  from  Greece,"  waving  his 
blackthorn  at  the  other  figures,  "  but 
no  time  for  everyting.  Pleasskomere ! 
My  dear  sir,  Venus  der  Milo."     Pause 


;     any 
the     ever 


to  allow  me  time  to  admire.  Then  "  so 
noble,  so  majesty,  so  splendick  beauti- 
ful." Very  slowly  and  impressively, 
beating  his  hand  with  the  knob  of  the 
blackthorn.  "Kemember  three  tings. 
Feerst,  not  made  of  good  piece  marble  ; 
segond,  no  one  ever  among  best  artists 
able  ex-actly  to  copy  expression  of  face  ; 
theerd,  no  one  knowing  what  she  do 
wid  'ands.  All  try,  no  one  succeed. 
Kemember  three  tings."  And  he  gives 
them  me  again. 

A  crowd,  a  gang,  of  desolate,  dreary 
English,  wander  round  upon  us  from 
the  Melpomene,  under  the  direction  of 
a  stout  man  in  light  clothes.  If  you 
had  met  them  on  a  country  road,  you 
wouH  have  declared  them  the  more 
harmless  lunatics  out  for  a  constitu- 
tional. Bazouk  nudges  me  and  whis- 
pers, "Cook's  ;  joost  like  cattle."  He 
salutes  their  keeper  who  nods  in  reply, 
and  as  the  tail  of  the  melancholy  comet 
passes  us,  repeats  "  Cook's."  "  Ya-as," 
says  a  young  man,  drawling  behind, 
"Cook's  come  to  see  Parees 
objections?"  To  whom 
polite  Bazouk  raises  his  hat  and  replies, 
"Enjoy  yourselfs,  my  dear  sir." 

Bazouk  has  not  always  been  a  guide 
to  Paris  and  the  Louvre  ;  his  main  busi- 
ness is  to  be  courier  for  the  world.  For 
instance,  he  goes  to  the  East  with  En- 
glish clergymen  ;  the  East,  Palestine, 
which  he  knows  so  well  as  the  inside  of 
his  pocket.  He  says  to  clergyman, 
"  My  dear  reverend,  take  your  Bible  ; 
pleasskomere  !  "  and  he  stuffs  the  rev- 
erend full  enough  of  information  and 
illustration  to  last  a  hundred  sermons, 
and  plenty  over  for  a  couple  of  lectures 
with  the  oxy-hydrogen  light  in  the  par- 
ish schoolroom.  But  of  all  the  happy 
times  ever  spent,  give  Bazouk  the  eigh- 
teen months  he  had  at  Fowey  in  Corn- 
wall, teaching  Arabic  to  a  reverend 
who  was  qualifying  for  missionary. 
Bazouk  was  not  married  then,  now  he 
has  a  wife  and  three  children.  He  tells 
me  that  all  through  those  happy  eigh- 
teen months  he  was  the  only  unmarried 
man  in  Fowey,  among  twelve  hundred 
young  ladies  ;  if  he  had  said  the  only 
Englishman  (for  such  he  gravely  de- 
dare's  he  is)  born  at  Gibraltar,  of  Spanish 
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parents,  I  could  have  understood  him. 
But  no,  he  was  the  only  unmarried  man, 
and  every  evening  he  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
twelve  hundred  virgins  ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  good  living 
and  teaching  Arabic  three  hours  a  day 
only,  for  £5  a  month,  and  board  and 
lodging,  made  him  so  fat  that  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  blackthorn  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  give  me  an  idea  of  his 
circumference.  He  was  so  driven  to  it 
for  exercise  to  reduce  his  bulk  that  he 
used  to  buy  timber  down  in  the  harbor, 
carry  it  up  on  his  back,  chop  and  saw 
it  up  himself.  And  still  he  got  so  fat 
that  he  was  frightened  he  should  be-erst  I 
Well,  we  have  heard  before  now  of  a 
fat  Adonis. 

One  evening  when  the  twelve  or  four- 
teen young  ladies  of  Fowey  were  laugh- 
ing and  making  merry  with  him  in  the 
kitchen,  the  most  sprightly  declared, 
M  Mr.  Bazouk,  we  make  you  Freemason. 
Mr.  Bazouk,  blind  yourself.  Dese  hand 
on  dese  arm  ;  must  not  move,  Mr.  Ba- 
zouk," and  when  the  bandage  was 
removed,  what  does  Bazouk  see  but  a 
face  painted  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
and  his  wrist  and  elbow  attired  in  long 
clothes.  It  was  the  most  surprising, 
the  most  clever ;  it  was  joost  like  a 
ba-by,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  was 
a  Freemason.  For  myself,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  real  and  sacred  rites  of 
initiation  are  one  whit  less  infantile. 
But  then  I  am  not  a  Mason  myself,  not 
yet. 

Bazouk' s  information  about  the 
Louvre  is  of  that  mixed  description  you 
might  expect  from  his  mixed  birth. 
Nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss.  When  I  ask 
where  is  the  Salle  des  Gardes  where 
Moliere's  earlier  performances  were 
given  (though  I  know  very  well  it  is  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  Salle  des  Carya- 
tides) he  bumps  the  blackthorn  in  a 
gallery  built  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  says 
triumphantly,  "Dese  spot!  where  you 
stand  now,  my  dear  sir  !  "  When  in 
front  of  David's  unfinished  picture 
(scarcely  begun,  indeed)  of  the  "  Oath 
in  the  Tennis-court  at  Versailles,"  I 
ask  for  information  as  to  the  game  of 
tennis  ;  he  says  it  is  the  same  as*  cric- 


kette ;  and,  grasping  the  blackthorn, 
begins  to  play  hockey  by  way  of  illus- 
tration ;  while  of  Madame  du  Barry's 
death  he  has  an  account  so  remarkable, 
that  while  I  listen  I  have  the  odd  feel- 
ing of  being  in  a  dream.  "  She  was 
frient  of  Louis  Fifteen,"  he  explains, 
"  and  she  knew  too  much.  So  the  kink 
say  we  make  her  tell.  And  she  say 
she  will  not  tell.  So  they  bring  water 
to  make  her  drink,  or  tell.  No,  not 
poison  ;  water,  to  make  her  tell,  my 
dear  sir.  And  she  drink  the  water  and 
the  kink  say,  '  Now  tell  ? '  But  she 
not  tell  and  they  make  her  drink  again. 
And  she  drink  again  and  still  she  not 
tell.  And  the  kink  say  'Enough  or  the 
woman  die  and  not  tell  at  alV  But  it 
was  too  late,  my  dear  sir,"  solemnly 
tapping  me  with  the  knob  of  the  black- 
thorn, "  she  die,  and  the  secret  die  with 
her.  And  the  kink  was  consolluble  V 
—  which  I  take  to  be  Anglo-Spano- 
Turkish  for  inconsolable.  That  was  the 
way  Madame  du  Barry  died  ;  not  on 
the  scaffold,  as  hitherto  has  erroneously 
been  reported. 

When  I  part  from  Bazouk,  which  I 
do  with  much  regret,  miles  awa}'  from 
where  we  began,  he  has  no  card  to  give 
me,  in  case  I  want  him  again,  or  to  go  to 
the  East  (I  should  much  enjoy  Bazouk, 
if  that  is  not  irreverent,  in  the  Holy 
Land),  but  he  produces  instead  a  small 
tin  match-box  in  which  reposes  a 
stamper  with  his  name  and  address.  I 
have  the  result  still,  on  a  letter,  a  pur- 
ple smudge,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
communicate  it  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  the  Louvre  and  its  treasures  in 
a  new  and  original  light.  "  Any  frient 
of  yours,  my  dear  sir,"  says  Bazouk, 
waving  the  blackthorn,  "I  am  English 
guide." 

Le  Bat  noir.  Wednesday.  This  is  the 
home  (or  one  of  them)  of  the  Failure, 
in  art,  in  music,  authorship,  comic- 
singership  ;  any  shade  or  branch  of  the 
calling  of  the  artist ;  the  failure,  the 
rate,  of  which  Paris  (seeing  the  average 
life  the  creatures  live  there)  is  naturally 
so  full.  All  very  simple  to  laugh  at  the 
bourgeois,  but  if  I  am  to  choose  between 
him  and  the  so-called  artist,  at  any  rate 
in  Paris,  give  me  the  bourgeois. 
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Le  Bat  noir  partly  resembles  a  cabaret 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  good  deal 
recalls  to  me,  besides,  the  ancient  Cock, 
as  it  used  to  look  by  Temple  Bar. 
There's  a  quantity  of  heavy  black  oak  ; 
a  high,  what  we  should  call  Jacobean, 
fireplace  ;  a  massive,  highly  ornamented 
bar ;  long,  low  beams,  and  at  the  far- 
end  a  sort  of  inner  chamber,  where  the 
more  intimate  supporters  of  the  es- 
tablishment drink  and  dine.  Thence 
comes  laughter,  loud  voices  and  the 
notes  of  a  piano  which  presently  helps 
in  the  accompaniment  to  a  fiddle  and 
a  'cello  played  on  the  estrade  half-way 
down  the  room.  The  other  end  opens 
on  to  the  street,  as  the  night  is  dry  and 
warm.  I  sit  and  sip  un  grog,  and  watch 
the  company  assemble.  They  don't 
look  to  me  like  habitues,  but  more  like 
strangers  to  the  place,  drawn  hither, 
as  I,  by  curiosity.  I  saw  no  English, 
probably  because  the  English  fancy  an 
introduction  from  some  artist  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  matter  of  fact  all  you  do  is 
to  walk  straight  in,  order  something  to 
drink  and  wait  for  half  past  nine  when 
the  theatre  opens  in  the  room  above. 
Then  lounge  up  to  the  bar,  demand  a 
ticket  for  five  francs  and  follow  the 
company  up  the  narrow  stairs.  Passant, 
sois  moderne,  says  the  painted  board 
half-way  up.  That's  the  key-note  to 
the  establishment. 

I  don't  know  that  there's  any  partic- 
ular harm  in  the  entertainment  up- 
stairs, though  I  certainly  don't  advise 
any  lady  (in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word)  to  go  and  witness  it.  There  were 
a  good  many  ladies  present,  but  they 
were  French,  and  that's  their  affair. 
The  ombres  chinoises  are  diversified  by 
songs  and  recitations,  the  composition 
of  the  poets  and  singers  who  keep  the 
place  going,  and  share,  I  suppose,  in 
the  five  francs.  They  are  the  ardent 
souls  who  are  in  revolt  against  the  repu- 
tations of  to-day,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  look  like  broken-down  French  mas- 
ters in  a  fourth-rate  English  school. 
When  there's  an  ombre  chinoise  per- 
formance the  lights  are  lowered,  and 
the  proprietor  marches  up  and  down 
the  middle,  hoarsely  and  for  the  most 
part  wittily  commenting  and  explaining. 


Then  he  says  the  good  poet  and  com- 
rade Paul  Chose  will  recite  one  of  his 
poems  ;  don't  laugh  at  his  Languedoc 
accent,  he  cries,  it  is  almost  his  only 
defect  ;  and  Paul  Chose  in  a  tight  and 
seedy  frock  coat,  stands  by  the  piano, 
fixes  the  ceiling,  and  gabbles  through  a 
long  poem  about  joy  and  life  and  seizing 
the  flying  hours,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Nothing  very  modern  in  all  that,  for  in 
all  ages  there  have  been  poets  who  have 
claimed  the  right  of  unlimited  idleness 
and  song.  The  fact  is,  these  gentlemen 
are  all  cigales,  without  the  tunefulness, 
and  I  fear  they  have  their  winters  to 
come.  The  mischief  of  it  is  they  are 
proud  of  their  winters  and  their  misery, 
because  they  fancy  it  all  proves  they 
are  poets.  Monstrous  and  absurd  inj 
version  ! 

La  Mar  die  a  Vetoile  is  the  most  pre- 
sentable of  the  ombres  chinoises,  of 
itself  almost  worth  the  five  francs.  It 
is  the  progress  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
till  it  rests  over  the  holy  manger. 
When  I  pass  le  Bat  noir  in  the  morn- 
ing on  my  way  to  the  station,  the  sun  is 
shining  into  the  heavy  dark  room,  upon 
the  sweeping  waiter.  He  might  sweep 
out  the  poets  and  the  rest  of  the  ombres 
chinoises,  but  he  might  leave  the  prog- 
ress of  the  star.  I  still  seem  to  see  the 
graceful  silhouettes,  hear  the  ringing 
tenor  voice  of  the  accompanying  singer. 
It's  very  strange  the  mania  for  sacred 
subjects  at  present  in  France  ;  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  full  of 
them.  Even  Mounet-Sully  prides  him- 
self, I  am  told,  on  making  up  in  par  le 
glaive  after  a  head  of  Christ  by  Rem- 
brandt. Walter  Frith. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
DAY  AND  NIGHT  IN  THE  GUIANA  FOREST. 

Our  camp  fire  has  gone  out,  and  we 
wake  up  chilled  and  cramped  as  the 
faint  light  of  dawn  begins  to  glow  on 
the  eastern  horizon  amidst  banks  of 
dark  clouds.  We  are  encamped  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  our  hammocks  slung 
between  the  trt>es,  while  below  the  dark 
waters  of  the  river  are  flowing  rapidly. 
Behind,  and  on  either  side,  the  foliage 
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is  dripping  with  moisture,  and  the 
river  is  obscured  by  a  dense  mist.  The 
dew  has  been  falling  heavily  since  mid- 
night, sliding  from  the  foliage  above  in 
great  drops,  which  fall  to  the  ground  at 
regular  intervals.  It  is  over  a  hundred 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  giant  Mora,  and 
as  each  drop  reaches  the  ground  it 
splashes  in  every  direction.  Even  un- 
der our  blankets  we  feel  the  insidious 
creeping  chill  of  excessive  dampness, 
which  our  negro  boatmen  call  cold.  It 
is  useless  trying  to  sleep,  so  we  turn  out 
and  stretch  our  cramped  limbs.  Round 
the  now  blazing  fire  we  congregate,  and 
discuss  our  morning  coffee  with  a  relish 
only  known  to  those  who  have  felt  the 
depression  of  a  morning  in  the  forest. 
At  such  times  the  sun  is  welcomed  as  a 
friend  ;  but  later  in  the  day,  when  his 
rays  pour  down  on  the  open  river,  he 
will  be  carefully  avoided. 

Where  the  dense  bank  of  foliage 
slopes  out  into  the  river  the  leaves  of 
the  giant  arums  are  covered  with  films 
of  water,  ready  to  drench  the  boatman 
who  goes  to  bale  out  our  canoe.  The 
seats  are  all  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
look  very  uncomfortable.  Even  our 
clothes  feel  damp,  while  ordinary  boots 
get  soaked  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  hardly  ever  be  dried. 

Darkness  still  reigns  in  the  forest ; 
but  the  birds  know  that  morning  is 
near,  and  even  before  the  faintest  indi- 
cations of  dawn  are  visible  begin  calling 
to  each  other  as  if  congratulating  them- 
selves that  the  sun  is  rising.  At  last 
the  stars,  which  have  shone  so  bril- 
liantly through  the  night,  begin  to  pale 
and  fade,  and  presently  objects  become 
more  and  more  distinct.  The  veil  of 
darkness  imperceptibly  unrolls  itself, 
and  here  and  there  a  cloud  is  illumi- 
nated with  a  flood  of  gold.  Over  the 
river  the  misty  veil  still  hangs,  but 
through  it  may  be  dimly  seen  the  out- 
line of  a  canoe,  standing  upright  in 
which  is  a  naked  Indian.  Balancing 
himself  in  his  frail  craft  in  a  way  which 
only  the  denizen  of  the  forest  can  ac- 
quire, with  his  bow  drawn,  he  appears 
like  a  bronze  statue  floating  down  the 
stream.  Suddenly  the  back  of  a  large 
fish  is  visible  to  his  trained  eye,  the 


arrow  flies,  and  the  statue  becomes  at 
once  an  eager  fisherman  pursuing  his 
floating  shaft,  which  is  drawn  swiftly 
here  and  there  as  the  fish  vainly  strug- 
gles against  its  enemy. 

The  bats  are  settling  themselves  in 
the  hollow  trees  or  under  dense  masses 
of  creepers,  making  mouse-like  chirp- 
ings as  they  hang  themselves  up  in 
their  places.  Here  and  there  a  lum- 
bering moth,  looking  out  for  a  safe 
retreat  until  evening,  is  fluttering  lazily 
along  before  retiring  to  rest.  The  owl 
and  goat-sucker  shrink  before  the  light, 
and  also  hurry  off  to  their  hiding-places, 
making  room  for  the  brilliant  families 
of  day  birds  which  are  calling  and 
chirping  from  the  tree-tops.  The  weird 
voice  of  the  howling  monkey  now  hor- 
rifies the  stranger,  filling  him  with 
wonder  and  recalling  stories  of  banshees 
and  ghosts  retiring  at  cock-crow.  Then 
a  flock  of  parrots  or  macaws  is  heard 
screaming  far  overhead,  their  glorious 
plumage  flashing  in  the  morning  rays 
in  metallic  tints  of  golden  yellow,  green, 
and  crimson.  The  din  would  be  almost 
unbearable  were  the  birds  near  at 
hand  ;  but,  as  they  rarely  fly  or  perch 
low,  their  voices  are  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance. Congregating  on  the  boughs  of 
the  highest  trees  —  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Indian's  gun  or  blow -pipe  — 
they  take  their  morning  meal  of  fruits 
and  nuts,  chattering  away  like  a  lot  of 
rooks  in  a  clump  of  old  elms.  Here 
and  there  a  toucan  makes  his  presence 
known  by  yelping  like  a  puppy.  Look- 
ing up,  you  see  the  rich  colors  on  his 
breast,  and  wonder  why  his  beak  is  so 
large  and  apparently  ungainly.  From 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  comes  the  ting 
of  the  campanero,  sharp  and  clear  as  a 
bell  struck  at  moderately  long  intervals. 
Other  birds  utter  their  characteristic 
notes,  most  of  these  being  quaint  and 
curious  rather  than  musical.  The  birds 
of  the  tropics  are  brilliant  in  their 
plumage,  but  are  almost  wanting  in 
melody,  there  being  nothing  at  all  re- 
sembling the  chorus  which  makes  the 
English  woods  so  delightful  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning. 

With  the  sun  the  trees  also  awake. 
The    dew    trickles    from    the    smooth 
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leaves,  or,  if  the  foliage  is  hairy,  the 
shining  pearls  dry  up,  while  every  giant 
of  the  forest  looks  refreshed.  They 
stretch  themselves,  as  it  were,  stiffen 
their  flaccid  twigs,  unfold  their  leaflets, 
lift  themselves  up,  and  seem  to  greet 
the  morning  in  their  own  quiet  way, 
but  as  if  too  respectable  to  be  fussy. 
Now  the  brilliant  day  flowers  unfold, 
or,  if  already  open,  rise  from  their 
drooping  positions  and  invite  the  nec- 
tar-loving insects,  which  begin  to  swarm 
around  them,  to  take  their  morning 
draughts.  On  the  surface  of  the  creek 
the  white  water-lilies  —  queens  of  the 
night  —  are  being  visited  by  a  few  bees  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  already  tired  of 
watching  through  the  darkness,  and 
begin  to  nod.  Sinking  down  as  if  ex- 
hausted, and  folding  one  petal  over 
another,  they  close  their  weary  eyes  to 
the  flaming  brightness  until  evening. 
Other  white  flowers  have  been  busy 
distilling  perfume  since  sunset  ;  but 
they  now  suspend  their  labor,  and, 
although  remaining  open,  are  really 
asleep.  The  gaudy  and  brilliant  flow- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  rejoicing  in  the 
sunlight,  are  soon  surrounded  by  hum- 
ming-birds, gorgeous  butterflies,  and 
bees.  Trees  that  were  only  canopies  of 
foliage  yesterday  are  now  covered  with 
showy  flowers.  To  these  the  drowsy 
hum  of  myriads  of  bees  commands  at- 
tention at  once.  All  along  the  river  the 
bignonias  and  allamandas  are  hanging 
over  the  banks  of  foliage,  their  showy 
colors  being  enhanced  by  the  flashing 
of  humming-birds  and  hovering  of  but- 
terflies, which  seem  to  be  enjoying  a 
life  of  pleasure,  only  the  bees  taking 
things  seriously. 

But  the  busiest  of  all  are  the  ants. 
On  the  ground,  swarming  up  the  tree- 
trunks,  and  on  eveiy  branch,  these  little 
creatures  are  hunting,  feeding,  or  cut- 
ting segments  of  leaves.  Whether  they 
even  sleep  at  night  is  doubtful ;  cer- 
tainly they  appear  to  be  foraging  at  all 
times  and  to  retire  only  during  heavy 
rains.  Their  tracks  extend  for  long 
distances  and  in  many  directions  like 
clean,  level  roads,  from  two  to  four 
inches  wide.  Along  some  of  these 
processions   are  passing,  each  member 


carrying  a  green  banner,  part  of  a  leaf 
which  the  industrious  insect  has  just 
cut  out  as  if  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  As 
each  carries  as  large  a  piece  as  he  can, 
these  are  almost  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  and,  being  held  upright,  each  ant 
marching  a  little  behind  the  other,  the 
regularity  of  the  procession  is  perfect. 
Looking  carefully,  you  see  another  line 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  con- 
sisting of  those  that  have  just  deposited 
their  loads  and  are  going  back  for  more. 
If  rain  falls  the  leaves  are  dropped,  the 
procession  scampers  back  to  the  nest  in 
hot  haste,  while  the  banners  are  al- 
lowed to  remain,  being  useless  after  a 
wetting. 

Suddenly  there  are  signs  of  a  great 
commotion  among  the  creeping,  run- 
ning, and  crawling  things  which  abound 
in  the  forest.  Cockroaches,  larvae, 
crickets,  scorpions,  and  even  snakes 
are  scattering  in  every  direction,  before 
a  veritable  army  of  hunting  ants.  This 
horde  of  invaders  marches  in  a  straight 
line  over  logs,  across  creeks  on  fallen 
trees,  and  through  houses,  making  even 
the  Indians  fly  before  them.  Flanked 
by  a  number  of  scouts  which  scour  the 
neighborhood,  everything  near  their 
path  that  cannot  fly  is  killed,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  eaten  so  very  quickly  that 
the  march  is  hardly  interrupted.  They 
penetrate  every  hole  and  corner,  under 
fallen  trees  and  dead  leaves,  uncovering 
the  most  secluded  hiding-places  of  fat 
larvae  or  cockroaches.  Resistance  is 
useless  ;  the  worm  may  turn  and  twist 
as  much  as  it  likes,  but  once  the  ants 
have  taken  hold  nothing  can  dislodge 
them.  The  cockroach  tries  to  run  away, 
but  a  troop  is  upon  him,  and  almost  in- 
stantly all  but  his  hard  wings  have  dis- 
appeared. Even  the  Indian  must  give 
these  insects  a  wide  berth,  as  their  bites 
are  very  painful,  taking  out  as  they  do 
a  tiny  piece  of  flesh  at  every  nip. 

As  the  sun  gets  higher  and  higher, 
every  particle  of  dew  is  sucked  up,  the 
river  glows  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
forest  becomes  steamy  as  a  Turkish 
bath.  Under  its  shade,  although  the 
canopy  forms  a  perfect  screen,  it  is  al- 
most insufferably  warm,  while  the  damp 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter  gives  off 
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an  odor  peculiar  to  itself.  Towards 
midday  this  steamy  heat  becomes  so 
very  oppressive  that  almost  every  liv- 
ing thing  takes  its  siesta.  The  birds 
retire  first,  only  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual being  heard  in  the  deep  recesses, 
its  characteristic  note  serving  to  in- 
tensify the  sense  of  absolute  desertion. 
Even  the  winged  insects  are  fewer, 
their  lazy  humming  adding  to  the 
drowsiness  which  now  creeps  over 
everything.  All  is  hushed  and  silent, 
and  hardly  a  leaf  is  stirred,  for  rarely 
does  even  the  faintest  zephyr  blow  at 
midday.  The  half-light  under  the  trees 
is  inviting,  but  inside  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  an  irregular  assemblage 
of  tree-trunks,  like  the  pillars  of  some 
gigantic  edifice  having  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end. 

From  this  awful  silence  there  often 
comes  a  sudden  awakening.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  a  shower,  and  when 
it  rains  in  the  forest  it  really  pours 
down  in  torrents.  Suddenly  the  bril- 
liancy of  noonday  is  obscured,  the  glare 
on  the  river  turns  to  blackness,  while 
inside  the  forest  it  becomes  almost  dark 
as  night.  Then  a  gust  of  wind  is  heard 
sighing  in  the  tree-tops,  followed  by  a 
distant  clattering  like  the  approach  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  Nearer  and  nearer 
it  comes,  until  a  few  drops^  fall  from 
above,  immediately  after  which  the 
noise  becomes  almost  deafening.  Strik- 
ing the  canopy  a  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads,  it  does  not  come  to  us  as  rain, 
but  runs  down  the  tree-trunks  as  little 
brooks,  and  streams  from  a  thousand 
points  as  miniature  waterspouts.  Small 
rivers  and  pools  soon  occupy  every  hol- 
low, and  the  forest  paths  become  chan- 
nels, down  which  the  waters  rush  to  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

A  thunderstorm  is  a  grand  spectacle. 
The  dark  arches  are  lit  up  by  every 
flash  of  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
rattles  overhead  and  reverberates  from 
tree  to  tree.  Sometimes  one  of  the  for- 
est giants  is  struck,  or  undermined  by 
the  torrent.  Down  it  comes  with  a  noise 
of  tearing,  cracking,  and  finally  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  as  it  snaps  the  bush- 
ropes  which  vainly  try  to  hold  it  back, 
and  demolishes  everything  in  its  way. 


After  the  storm  all  nature  is  refreshed. 
It  is  another  morning,  and  birds  and 
insects  come  forth  to  enjoy  the  coolness, 
apparently  quite  delighted  with  the 
change.  After  an  hour  or  so,  if  the  sun 
is  still  high,  they  again  retire,  and  still- 
ness is  restored  until  the  shadows 
lengthen,  when  there  comes  another 
general  awakening  until  nightfall. 

As  the  sun  touches  the  horizon,  the 
six-o'clock  bee,  a  species  of  cicada,  sets 
up  its  whirring,  whizzing  noise,  as  if  it 
was  working  the  machine  of  a  knife- 
grinder.  In  size  and  shape  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  large  fly,  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  be  able  to  make 
such  a  loud  noise,  which  is  quite  star- 
tling, although  not  unpleasant.  The 
snakes  and  lizards,  which  have  been 
sunning  themselves  in  open  places,  now 
retire,  and  give  place  to  a  multitude  of 
frogs.  These  last  have  made  known 
their  presence  after  the  rain  ;  but  now 
they  are  wide  awake  and  ready  for  a 
concert,  which  lasts  about  two  hours. 
One  of  them,  called  the  Demerara 
nightingale,  has  a  very  pleasant  chirp, 
which  is  continually  repeated,  hun- 
dreds of  them  whistling  at  the  same 
time.  Then  there  is  the  species  which 
remains  in  the  water  and  makes  a  con- 
tinual bubbling  croak,  more  common 
after  rain,  while  another,  which  appears 
to  live  in  the  trees,  has  a  voice  like  the 
whistle  of  a  distant  steamer.  So  strik- 
ing is  the  resemblance  that  persons 
travelling  on  the  river  have  taken  it  for 
the  signal  of  one  of  the  river  boats. 

During  the  cool  hour  of  the  afternoon 
the  edge  of  the  forest  is  all  alive  with 
birds  ;  but  as  the  curtain  of  night  falls 
—  which  it  does  very  quickly  —  the  ces- 
sation of  their  chattering  is  followed 
by  the  voices  of  the  night.  Immedi- 
ately after  sunset,  a  continuous  shrill 
hum  is  heard,  made  up  of  the  buzzing 
of  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and 
sand-flies,  and  the  low  chirpings  of 
crickets  and  the  smaller  cicadas.  This 
continues  until  morning.  The  din  is 
very  striking  to  a  new-comer,  but  after 
a  time,  as  he  gets  accustomed  to  it,  is 
hardly  noticeable.  Away  from  the 
fringe  of  vegetation  which  borders  the 
river  the  hum  is  not  heard,  but  as  our 
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canoe  approaches  the  shore  it  becomes 
like  a  singing  in  the  ears,  while  the 
mosquitoes  make  their  presence  known 
in  a  manner  less  agreeable  than  their 
distant  trumpeting. 

The  alligator,  which  has  been  sunning 
itself  on  the  shore  during  the  day,  now 
takes  to  the  water,  giving  a  low,  short 
bark  as  it  quietly  swims  on  the  surface. 
Swarms  of  gnats  almost  touch  the  water 
in  their  gyrations,  exposing  themselves 
to  the  attacks  of  fish,  which  spring  up 
to  capture  them,  the  fish  in  their  eager- 
ness sometimes  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  alligator  is  behind.  The  gnat 
rises,  the  fish  catches  it,  but  the  reptile 
opens  its  capacious  jaws  and  swallows 
both.  The  Indian  is  paddling  along  the 
shore,  stopping  here  and  there  to  set  up 
his  spring-hooks,  which  he  will  leave  till 
morning.  The  rod  is  so  bent  and  fas- 
tened that  when  the  bait  is  swallowed 
it  immediately  straightens  itself  and 
carries  the  capture  beyond  the  reach  of 
alligators  or  larger  fishes. 

Over  the  swamp  or  clearing  the  fire- 
flies dance  up  and  down,  each  light- 
brightening  or  vanishing  as  they  alter- 
nately expose  and  hide  it.  In  the  same 
places  mosquitoes  crawl  out  of  their 
pupa  cases  at  sundown,  and,  after  trying 
their  wings,  swarm  in  millions,  a  few 
becoming  the  prey  of  fireflies,  while  the 
goat-sucker  captures  them  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Fish,  bird,  or  beetle, 
however,  makes  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence, the  prevalence  of  the  mosquitoes 
being  only  affected  by  conditions  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  the  larvae. 

To  leeward  of  a  swamp  these  blood- 
suckers congregate  in  clouds,  and  woe 
to  the  luckless  traveller  who  camps  in 
such  a  position.  However  weary  his 
boatmen,  or  tired  and  hungry  himself, 
he  had  better  go  on,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  paddle  for  miles.  He  may 
smother  himself  with  smoke,  but  it  is 
quite  useless  —  they  are  mad  with  hun- 
ger, and  nothing  can  stop  their  progress, 
except  properly  arranged  netting,  which 
is  rarely  carried,  although  often  abso- 
lutely necessary.  They  swarm  round 
him,  cover  his  face  and  hands,  drive 
their  lancets  through  his  clothes,  and 
visibly  fatten  on  his  life-blood.     As  for 
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sleeping,  he  need  not  think  of  doing 
that,  for  they  pierce  his  ears  with  their 
horrid  trumpetings,  so  much  the  more 
repulsive  because  of  their  meaning. 
Lying  in  his  hammock,  he  is  pricked 
everywhere,  as  if  by  pins  and  needles, 
and,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  face, 
brings  it  away  smeared  with  blood  and 
black  with  insects.  Thousands  may  be 
destroyed,  but  tens  of  thousands  take 
their  places,  each  one  rejoicing  that  he 
will  have  at  least  one  feast  before  he 
dies. 

Camping  on  a  sand-reef,  where  there 
are  no  mosquitoes,  the  traveller  is  pes- 
tered with  sandflies.  Towards  morning 
he  feels  an  almost  intolerable  itching, 
and  when  rising  from  his  hammock 
finds  both  hands  and  face  covered  with 
little  dots,  which  become  confluent  and 
cause  swelling.  The  insects  which 
produce  these  effects  are  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  invisible,  yet  so  formidable 
from  their  numbers  that  they  produce 
almost  worse  results  than  mosquitoes. 

What  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
perfect  insect,  is  an  interesting  problem 
in  the  life-history  of  these  blood-suck- 
ers. The  larva  lives  in  water  and  preys 
on  animalculse,  and  if  the  perfect  insect 
was  like  some  others  it  would  require 
little  food  in  the  final  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence. But,  unlike  butterflies  and 
ephemerae,  mosquitoes  and  other  in- 
sects of  that  class  are  particularly 
greedy,  and  yet  the  number  that  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  sip  must  be  infini- 
tesimal. They  live  in  localities  where 
man  and  other  animals  are  hardly  ever 
seen,  yet  their  only  known  food  can 
never  be  obtained  except  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  animals  visit  such 
places.  Generation  after  generation 
may  pass  away  hungry  and  unsatisfied, 
and  it  would  be  very  strange  if,  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  their  only  food  was 
something  which  but  an  infinitesimal 
number  could  ever  obtain.  They  cer- 
tainly seem  hungry  enough,  and  as 
greedy  as  if  making  up  for  a  hundred 
generations  of  want. 

At  sunset  the  bats  also  flit  from  their 
hiding-places,  some  taking  the  place  of 
the  parrots  and  flocking  round  the  fruit- 
trees,  while  the  horrid  vampires  wander 
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far  and  near  in  search  of  some  sleeping 
animal,  or  even  man,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  meal.  Cows,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  as 
well  as  game  birds  and  quadrupeds,  all 
suffer  from  their  attacks  if  not  secured 
in  well-latticed  pens,  while  the  travell 
must  not  be  surprised  when  awaking  to 
find  blood  oozing  from  a  wound  in  his 
foot  or  temple.  In  some  places  domes- 
tic animals  cannot  be  kept  at  all,  as  they 
are  so  weakened  by  repeated  attacks  as 
to  ultimately  die  of  exhaustion.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  vampires  are  not 
very  common,  and  with  proper  care  may 
be  excluded  from  dwelling-houses  and 
stock-pens.  When  the  West  Indies 
were  first  discovered  hogs  were  put  on 
some  of  the  islands  ;  these  in  time  in- 
creased wonderfully,  so  as  to  become 
vast  herds,  affording  a  supply  of  fresh 
meal  to  the  mariner  sick  of  the  scurvy. 
In  Guiana,  however,  these  animals 
never  became  common,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  required  the  greatest  care  to 
preserve  them  from  the  vampires.  Do- 
mestic animals,  like  man,  sleep  at  night, 
and  here  the  bats  have  the  advantage 
of  them,  while  the  wild  quadrupeds  of 
the  forest  range  and  feed  at  the  same 
time  as  their  sanguinary  enemy.  Hence 
it  has  followed  that  peccaries  roam 
securely  and  are  quite  free  from  the 
vampires,  while  their  domesticated 
cousins  must  be  housed  and  caged. 

As  most  tropical  quadrupeds  feed  at 
night,  the  beasts  of  prey  hunt  at  the 
same  time.  Like  other  cats,  the  jaguar 
and  puma  have  eyes  that  penetrate  the 
darkness  and  single  out  a  stray  peccary 
from  the  herd,  or  discern  the  acourie  or 
labba  as  it  feeds  on  the  nuts  of  the  giant 
Bertholletia,  or  Saouari.  If  alarmed  by 
a  jaguar  the  herd  of  peccaries  makes  a 
stampede,  rushing  blindly  through  the 
forest,  and  causing  a  serious  danger  if 
they  come  across  a  camp.  By  the  mere 
power  of  numbers  they  carry  every- 
thing before  them  ;  and  if  the  ham- 
mocks are  not  slung  well  above  their 
heads  the  occupants  may  be  thrown 
out  and  seriously  bruised,  or  perhaps 
wounded  by  the  long  tusks  of  this  blun- 
dering host.  Jaguars  sometimes  prowl 
round  the  camp,  and,  if  the  fire  has 
gone  out  and  all  are  asleep,  spring  sud- 


denly and  carry  off  one  of  the  party. 
Barely,  however  has  one  of  them  the 
courage  to  attack  a  man,  although  in 
certain  districts  it  is  dangerous  to  allow 
children  outside  after  sunset.  Like  the 
tiger,  a  jaguar  here  and  there  becomes 
a  man-eater.  Such  an  individual  is  a 
pest  to  the  neighborhood,  and  some- 
times drives  the  Indians  to  desert 
their  village.  The  jaguars  are  said  to 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  prefer- 
ring the  negro  or  Indian  to  the  white 
man. 

Owls  and  goat-suckers  are  numerous, 
their  weird  and  awful  cries  producing 
feelings  of  dread  even  in  the  Indian, 
but  much  more  so  in  the  negro.  The 
startling  question,  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
has  often  deterred  a  thief  when  about 
to  steal  his  neighbor's  plantains  ;  while 
the  voices  of  other  "  jumby  birds,"  as 
they  are  called,  frighten  the  supersti- 
tious and  prevent  their  going  out  alone 
at  night.  That  awful  series  of  notes 
which  Waterton  could  only  compare 
with  the  midnight  cry  of  some  poor 
murdered  victim  will  even  alarm  the 
most  careless,  while  the  new-comer 
thinks  of  rushing  into  the  forest  to 
rescue  some  poor  creature  from  the 
cannibals.  Now  and  again  some  bird 
wakes  up  and  utters  a  faint  call,  or 
perhaps  some  animal  gives  its  last 
squeak  as  the  jaguar  or  serpent  pounces 
upon  it,  —  all  these  sounds  tend  to  pro- 
duce softened  and  hallowed  impressions 
of  the  littleness  of  man.  Here  is  the 
traveller  and  his  party  —  perhaps  half- 
a-dozen  persons  in  all  —  alone  in  the 
forest,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
est habitation,  while  all  around  them 
unknown  animals  are  enjoying  their 
life,  not  caring  whether  man  is  present 
or  absent.  The  flowers  of  the  night  — 
the  fair  ones  which  distil  the  perfume 
that  floats  through  the  damp  air  — 
would  go  on  for  hundreds  of  genera- 
tions, unseen  as  far  as  the  human  race 
is  concerned,  and  wanting  no  interlop- 
ers. The  Indian  is  the  true  child  of 
the  forest.  His  thatched  shed  is  pic- 
turesque and  suits  its  surroundings, 
while  he  himself  seems  the  only  fit 
human  inhabitant  of  these  wilds.  The 
dress  of  civilization  ill  accords  with  the 
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forest,  but  the  ruddy  brown  of  the  gen- 
tle Arawack  suits  the  color  of  the  tree- 
trunks,  while  his  low  voice  and  taciturn 
nature  also  agree  with  the  silence  of  the 
"pathless  woods." 

To  return  to  the  voices  of  the  night 
—  some  of  which  are  unaccountable, 
even  to  the  Indians.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  know  the  note  of 
every  animal,  but  there  are  cries  which 
even  they  cannot  identify.  A  long, 
melancholy  whistle,  beginning  in  a  high 
key  and  slowly  going  down,  is  some- 
times heard,  which  they  say  is  the  voice 
of  the  didi  or  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
This  monster  is  described  as  being  like 
a  great  ape  ;  but  an  element  of  the 
supernatural  is  introduced,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  unlucky  to  see  one. 
Whether  some  rare  species  of  monkey 
exists  in  the  forest,  or  whether  the  cry 
comes  from  an  unknown  bird  or  beast, 
is  uncertain.  Many  wonderful  tales 
have  been  told  of  persons  seeing  hairy 
men  in  the  forest ;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  the  half-light  these  may 
be  nothing  more  than  exaggerations  of 
common  monkeys,  or  even  perhaps  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  Another 
problematic  creature  is  the  acreo,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  didi  under 
another  name.  The  former  is  also  a 
mysterious  wild  man  of  a  gigantic  size 
and  wonderful  powers  for  evil. 

Reclining  in  his  hammock,  the  travel- 
ler hears  in  the  silence  of  the  night  a 
heavy  splash  in  the  river  below,  which 
the  superstitious  negro  attributes  to  the 
water-mamma,  a  supernatural  mermaid. 
The  rivers  of  Guiana  are  often  ob- 
structed by  fallen  trees,  their  branches 
settling  down  under  the  water,  ready  to 
entangle  the  incautious  swimmer,  while 
eddies  and  little  whirlpools  sometimes 
overpower  him.  He  is  perhaps  seen  to 
disappear  as  if  grasped  by  some  invis- 
ible power,  and  at  once  his  friends 
raise  the  cry  of  "  a  water-mamma !  " 
Fearing  to  investigate  the  cause,  the 
place  is  shunned,  every  boatman  hold- 
ing his  breath  as  his  canoe  passes  the 
spot,  afraid  that  he  also  may  be  sucked 
in. 

Attracted  by  the  camp  fire,  nocturnal 
insects  rush  forward  to   their  destruc- 


tion. Moths  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
batlike  sphinx  to  the  delicate  little 
micro-lepidop terse,  fall  into  the  fire, 
while  those  blundering  creatures,  the 
beetles,  sometimes  swarm  round  in 
hundreds.  With  a  great  buzzing,  some 
monster  goes  straight  for  the  light,  and, 
striking  the  tent,  falls  into  a  hammock, 
where  he  wakens  the  sleeper  with  the 
sensation  of  his  repulsive  crawling. 
Sometimes  one  of  them  will  come  with 
such  force  against  your  cheek  as  to  give 
a  severe  blow,  while  if  he  should  strike 
the  eye  the  result  is  something  serious. 
Now  and  again  a  candle-fly  comes 
along,  looking  like  a  star  which  has 
wandered  from  its  place  to  light  up  the 
dark  arches  of  the  forest.  Here  comes 
a  pretty  green  plant-bug  ;  but,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  may  be,  do  not  touch 
it  or  let  it  alight  in  your  hammock,  for 
its  odor  is  most  repulsive  —  the  quint- 
essence of  a  thousand  of  its  cousins,  the 
inhabitants  of  dirty  bedrooms. 

Moonlight  on  the  creek  or  river  is 
indescribably  soft  and  beautiful.  The 
bank  of  foliage  is  frosted  with  silver, 
while  every  branch  and  leaf  is  reflected 
in  the  dark  waters.  Many  of  the 
smaller  streams  are  covered  with  water- 
lilies,  which  now  lie  open  on  their 
bosoms  as  if  they  were  stars  fallen 
from  the  azure  canopy  above.  Paddling 
alone,  when  the  moon  is  near  the  full, 
the  surroundings  tend  to  induce  the 
impression  that  all  nature  is  harmony. 
Borne  on  the  damp  air  come  the  per- 
fumes of  a  thousand  flowers,  which  set 
you  wondering  where  they  come  from, 
as  in  the  day  they  are  not  perceptible. 
Were  it  not  for  the  noxious  insects,  the 
forest  would  be  a  veritable  paradise  ; 
but  even  with  these  the  remembrance 
of  a  day  and  night  in  its  recesses  and  on 
its  rivers  is  one  worth  a  little  trouble  to 
gain,  which  toil  will  never  be  regretted. 
James  Rodway. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
NOTES  AT  A  GERMAN  BATH. 

Villa  Clara,  Bad-Lang  eweile,  June  18. 
—  I  arrived  a  week  ago  at  my  German 
bath,  ordered  thither,  much  to  my  dis- 
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gust,  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  am  a 
middle-aged  spinster,  of  no  particular 
personal  attractions,  and  a  wearer  of  the 
"  terrible  blouse  of  no  shape  whatever," 
that  M.  Ohnet  says  all  English  women 
affect  when  on  their  travels.  My  young 
cousin,  however,  who  is  my  travelling 
companion,  amply  makes  up  for  my 
deficiencies.  Mattie  is  a  pretty,  healthy, 
English  girl  of  seventeen,  fresh  from 
school,  and  imbued  with  the  strong  in- 
tolerance of  youth  for  everything  not 
British.  Cheapness  being  an  object, 
we  have  come  to  an  entirely  German 
pension,  for  the  Teuton  may  be  depended 
upon  for  always  choosing  the  places 
where  you  get  best  value  for  your 
money.  The  twenty  or  thirty  ladies 
boarding  here  are  a  noisy,  gossiping, 
friendly  crew.  It  seems  "  always  after- 
noon" at  Bad-Langeweile.  Not  that 
we  are  lotus-eaters  in  any  literal  sense 
of  the  word  —  for  the  water  that  we 
drink  is  unpleasantly  medicinal  —  but 
one  certainly  becomes  here  forgetful  of 
the  lapse  of  time.  We  do  exactly  the 
same  things  every  day  —  we  drink, 
bathe,  sleep,  eat,  in  endless  rotation. 
After  the  intolerably  long  one  o'clock 
dinner  the  ladies  retire  to  bed  and  to 
sleep  for  two  hours  or  so,  till  the  coffee 
appears,  served  on  little  tables  under 
the  luxuriant  vines  in  the  garden.  Oh, 
those  noisy  dinners  !  No  wonder  the 
pensionnaires  are  tired.  At  dinner- 
time it  is  as  if  Babel  itself  were  let 
loose,  or  like  the  monkey-house  at  the 
Zoo.  Outside,  in  the  flickering  sunlight, 
the  pines  send  forth  their  delicious 
scents,  and  the  oaks  wave  their  branches 
temptingly  ;  but  no,  we  must  forswear 
their  proffered  delights,  and  eat  steadily 
through  seven  courses  and  a  dessert. 
The  Germans,  however,  do  not  flinch  ; 
they  know  their  duty  and  they  go 
through  with  it  bravely.  The  only  thing 
to  which  they  do  object  is  having  even 
the  smallest  scrap  of  window  opened  ; 
"  Es  zieht,"  they  murmur,  if  you  make 
so  bold  as  to  open  one  little  chink. 
But  they  are  good  old  souls  —  in  their 
way. 

June  22. — Among  the  pensionnaires 
are  two  particularly  belligerent  elderly 
ladies,  Frau  Auerbach  and  Frau  Biener. 


Frau  Auerbach  is  a  well-to-do  widow  of 
fifty,  red-faced,  stout,  very  ill-natured, 
expensively  dressed,  and  a  confirmed 
hypochondriac.  As  to  Frau  Biener, 
she  is  a  fat,  square,  old  lady,  a  Haus- 
frau  of  the  good  old  type.  She  knits 
interminable  black  worsted  capes,  and 
must  certainly  be  a  descendant  of  Mrs. 
Bayham  Badger  ;  for,  like  that  cele- 
brated lady,  she  has  had  two  husbands, 
and  airs  their  memories  at  every  possi- 
ble opportunity.  She  weighs,  I  should 
think,  some  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
is  besides  of  so  unprepossessing  an 
exterior,  that  one  could  hardly  imagine 
how  any  one  had  ever  got  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  her.  Frau  Biener  is  now  in 
charge  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Louise, 
a  young  woman  not  long  married,  pal- 
lid, lethargic,  and  dismally  resigned  to 
sit  under  her  mother-in-law's  large 
wing.  Louise  does  not,  however,  like 
her  relative,  knit  worsted  capes  ;  she 
does  no  work  at  all ;  she  never  does 
anything  but  sit  and  gaze  sadly  on  her 
surroundings,  only  breaking  the  silence 
by  occasionally  remarking,  with  a  faint 
gleam  of  a  smile,  "  My  husband  is  com- 
ing to  fetch  me  to-day  fortnight."  Mat- 
tie  cannot  stand  Louise  at  all.  She  gets 
so  cross  with  the  poor  bride's  inanity 
that  she  can  hardly  sit  at  table  with 
her ;  but  then  Mattie,  as  I  said,  is 
always  a  little  intolerant.  Frau  Auer- 
bach amuses  her  more,  especially  when 
she  is  quarrelsome,  which,  indeed,  is 
generally  the  case.  Even  over  discuss- 
ing the  rival  doctors  (the  doctors  and 
the  cure  here  form  the  great  topics  of 
conversation)  Frau  Auerbach  manages 
to  be  unpleasant. 

"  If  there's  anything  to  be  found  out, 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Frau  Biener, 
Dr.  Frickel  is  the  man  to  find  it  out," 
she  remarked  to-day  at  dinner  in  her 
most  domineering  voice.  "He  says  he 
never  met  with  such  a  case  as  mine," 
she  went  on  proudly,  "and  it  seems  to 
him  wonderful  how  I  have  kept  up  ail 
these  years.  Ah,  it  is  not  everybody 
who  has  my  great  strength  of  mind." 

(Frau  Auerbach  is  Dr.  Frickel's  most 
paying  nervous  patient.) 

This  assertion  roused  Frau  Biener. 
"  H'm,  h'm,   I  don't  know,"   she  re- 
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sponded ;  "  Frickel  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  Dr.  Marx  is  the  safe  man." 

"Zickinger  is  the  cleverest  of  all. 
He  puts  his  finger  on  the  very  place," 
here  struck  in  pretty  Elise,  the  wait- 
ing-maid, anxious  to  avert  a  quarrel. 
"  Such  brown  eyes  !  they  exactly  match 
his  beard  !  so  young,  too  —  only  thirty- 
two,  and  already  Hofarzt  I " 

"  Frickel  is  still  younger,  and  his 
eyes  are  brown  too,"  here  remarked 
Fraulein  Bertha,  a  sentimental  lady  of 
six-and-twenty. 

A  young  girl  near  us  blushed,  but 
said  nothing. 

Our  pension,  like  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  boarding-house,  boasts  of  a 
"  young  girl."  She  is  an  object  of  deep 
interest  to  us  all.  Her  name  is  Marie, 
and  she  appears  to  be  entirely  alone  in 
the  world.  She  has  a  dollish  sort  of 
prettiness,  with  blonde  curls  like  a 
baby's  and  a  shell-pink  complexion. 
She  sits  about  and  does  nothing  all 
day  ;  she  is  almost  as  idle  as  Louise, 
and  quite  as  satisfied  with  herself. 

June  25.  —  The  young  girl  has  a  lover  ! 
She  informed  us  of  the  great  fact  to- 
day, by  the  springs.  Her  Brduligam  is 
young,  handsome,  rich  —  or  so  she  says. 
Looking  up  suddenly  to  tall  Mattie,  she 
asks  wonderingly,  — 

"And  have  you  not  a  bridegroom, 
too  ?  or  did  you  never  have  one  ?  " 

Mattie,  who  is  only  just  seventeen,  is 
much  taken  aback.  She  has  never  be- 
fore felt  the  humiliation  caused  by  the 
want  of  a  "bridegroom,"  but  now  she 
feels  it  keenly.  So  she  confesses  indis- 
creetly that  she  might  have  had  one, 
only  this  spring,  but 

"  But  you  do  not  love  him,"  con- 
tinues the  young  girl  in  English  —  very 
bad  English.  "  Oh  !  I  love  my  Schatz 
so,"  she  continues  ;  "  I  love  him  so." 

Mattie  shudders,  then  blushes  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair  —  for  the  words  have 
been  loudly  spoken,  and  some  very  evi- 
dent English  in  the  vicinity  appeared  to 
be  amused.  "Oh,  would  you  mind 
saying  'like'  instead  of  'love,'  next 
time?"  she  murmurs.  "We  never 
say  '  love  '  in  English  —  we  have  no 
such  thing  !  " 

Marie  is  astounded  at  this  assertion, 


and  takes  some  time  to  get  over  it.  As 
for  Mattie  she  has  not  got  over  the 
shock  to  her  feelings  yet.  Just  now 
she  is  looking  out  into  the  starry  night, 
her  head  leaning  on  her  pretty  round 
arms. 

"You  know,"  I  say  apologetically, 
"  we  can't  expect  Germans  to  be  quite 
like  ourselves.  They  are  much  more 
effusive." 

"I  call  it  positively  sickening,"  says 
Mattie. 

June  28.  —  The  young  girl's  lover  has 
arrived  !  She  seemed  quite  bright  — 
for  her  —  on  hearing  the  news  of  his 
approach,  and  she  showed  her  joy  by 
actually  beginning  to  work  on  a  square 
of  white  cotton  crochet. 

"That's  right  —  preparing  to  be  a 
good  housewife  !  "  cries  Frau  Auerbach 
approvingly.  Housewife  indeed !  We 
don't  believe  that  Marie  can  write,  and 
if  she  can  read  it  is  quite  as  much  as 
we  should  expect  from  her.  But  then 
she  is  an  adept  at  "  laying  the  cards," 
which  relaxation  she  appears  to  indulge 
in  at  least  five  times  a  day  —  whenever, 
indeed,  she  is  not  bathing  or  drinking. 
Mattie  is  quite  sick  of  seeing  her  do  it. 
And  I,  for  my  part,  think  the  crochet 
not  so  much  of  an  advance  on  the  cards. 
All  the  ladies  here  crochet,  and  we 
imagine  their  rooms  filled  with  dreadful 
squares  and  mats. 

Such  an  odd  couple  arrived  yesterday. 
We  can't  make  them  out  at  all.  They 
are  both  young  and  good-looking,  and 
appear  not  to  be  related  to  each  other  ; 
at  any  rate,  their  names  are  down  in  the 
visitors'  book  as  Mr.  Thompson  Binns 
and  Mrs.  Jackson.  The  lady  is  a  widow 
from  San  Francisco,  and  the  gentleman 
seems  to  be  acting  as  her  escort.  He 
is  handsome,  dark,  and  curly  haired  ; 
"like  a  brigand  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
says  Fraulein  Bertha.  There  is  about 
his  proceedings  that  air  of  mystery 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  female  heart. 
All  the  old  ladies  are  full  of  conjectures 
about  him.  "What  in  the  name  of 
wonder,"  says  Frau  Auerbach,  "can  he 
want  with  the  Kur  ?  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lady  is  sickly,  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Binns  informs  us  on  arriving,  with 
American  frankness.     This    frankness 
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went  far  to  win  Frau  Auerbach's  heart. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  I  saw  her 
tuck  the  American  lady  under  her  arm, 
and  sally  forth  with  her  to  Dr.  Frickel 
at  once,  to  avoid  all  fear  of  her  changing 
her  mind.  By  the  time  they  returned, 
Mr.  Binns  was  drinking  his  coffee,  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  circle,  explain- 
ing to  Mattie  and  me  :  "  We  met  on  the 
ship.  She  was  ill,  and,  as  I'd  nothing 
particular  to  do,  I  just  took  her  along 
on  the  cars.  I  told  the  ship's  doctor 
and  the  captain  that  I'd  see  to  her.  I'd 
do  the  same  for  any  woman."  A  senti- 
ment which  gained  him  unbounded  ap- 
plause. 

June  30.  —  Marie  and  her  bridegroom 
are  sitting  outside  on  the  terrace  to- 
gether. (The  crochet  is  thrown  aside.) 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  young  man 
never  says  a  sensible  word  to  his  be- 
trothed, never  makes  any  attempt  at 
what  may  be  called  "conversation." 
This  disgusts  Mattie  more  than  ever. 
"He  treats  her  exactly  like  a  doll  or 
a  plaything,"  she  complains.  At  the 
present  moment  he  happens  to  be  pull- 
ing her  ears  playfully,  and  giving  her 
stage  embraces  —  they  are  certainly 
very  public  ones.  All  this  seems  more 
or  less  to  imply  that  Germans  do  not 
want  much  intellectual  companionship 
in  their  wives.  At  dinner  to-day,  Mat- 
tie,  always  full  of  the  "higher  educa- 
tion," asked  Fraulein  Bertha  if  many 
German  girls  learned  Greek  and  Latin. 
Marie's  lover  chanced  to  overhear  the 
question.  "  Horrible  !  I  can't  bear  a 
learned  woman,"  he  said,  twirling  his 
blonde  moustache. 

Fraulein  Bertha  has  a  great  contempt 
for  Marie.  She  is  a  pallid,  sentimental 
young  woman,  who  loves  to  talk  of  the 
"  immensities  "  and  to  pose  as  a  femme 
incomprise.  She  is  emancipated  —  that 
is,  for  a  German  —  and  it  is  distantly 
rumored  that  she  writes  poetry.  She 
likes  to  make  people  think  that  there  is 
a  dark  mystery  surrounding  her  life. 
"  Ah,"  she  said  to  me  once,  "  if  poor 
Bertha  had  had  a  thaler  for  every  time 
she  had  said  good-bye,  she  would  long 
ago  have  been  a  millionaire."  She 
sits  and  gazes  at  Mattie  and  me  with 
sad,  saucer-like   eyes,   but  she  seldom 


gets  further  with  us  than  the  remark 
already  quoted.  (I  defy  anybody,  how- 
ever, to  talk  about  the  "immensities" 
with  such  a  thoroughly  practical  young 
person  as  Mattie.)  Fraulein  Bertha  has 
taken  forty  baths  at  almost  boiling- 
point,  and  has  almost  washed  herself 
away  as  the  result.  That  is  the  worst 
of  Germans,  they  never  do  things  by 
halves.  They  can  seldom  be  induced 
to  take  a  bath,  but  when  they  do  take 
them,  they  take  them  with  a  vengeance! 
Bertha  is  much  attracted  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Binns.  "  There  is  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  dragging  a  woman  round  the 
town  by  her  hair  !  "  she  says  admir- 
ingly. But  I  think  she  misjudges  the 
poor  man.  Mrs.  Jackson,  small,  pale, 
and  self-possessed,  is  capable  not  in- 
deed of  pulling  him  round  the  room  by 
his  hair,  but  certainly  of  turning  him 
round  her  finger.  Mrs.  Jackson,  by  the 
way,  is  always  beautifully  dressed  in  the 
latest  Paris  fashion,  and  wears  diamonds 
as  big  as  peas.  Last  night  when  Mattie 
and  I  were  at  an  outdoor  concert  in  the 
Kur-garten,  we  chanced  to  sit  behind  a 
couple  conversing  in  the  tenderest  tones. 
Mattie  recognized,  in  the  semi-darkness, 
the  big  diamond  pin  that  Mrs.  Jackson 
wears  in  her  hair.  Without  wishing  to 
play  the  part  of  eavesdroppers,  we  could 
not  help  overhearing  in  a  lull  in  the 
music  the  following  words  :  — 

"How  many  pills  did  he  tell  you  to 
take?" 

"Oh,  I'm  to  judge  of  how  they  suit 
me.  My  constitution  's  so  remarkably 
highly  strung.  When  are  you  to  com- 
mence taking  baths  ?  That'll  be  the 
test !  " 

Mattie  and  I  moved  away.  uHoiv 
romantic  !  "  she  whispered,  shaking 
with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Oh,  one  thing  does  as  well  as  an- 
other to  make  love  over,"  I  said,  re- 
membering the  old  ballad  of  Edwin, 
Angelina,  and  the  ipecacuanha. 

July  2.  —  I  was  going  down  into  the 
garden  to-day,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  in  the  arbor,  when  Mattie  met 
me,  and  said  warningly,  "Don't  go  in 
there  !  I  believe  Mr.  Binns  is  propos- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jackson  !  " 

I  had  hardly  time  to  answer  when  Mr. 
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Binns  himself  emerged  from  the  arbor, 
looking  radiant.  He  came  up  to  us 
gaily. 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  is  just  taking  a  nap," 
he  said,  "  before  she  goes  to  the  bath- 
house ;  she  asked  me  to  leave  her  in 
peace,  so,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well, 
ladies,  if  you  didn't  disturb  her.  It's 
always  best  to  take  a  woman  like  that 
at  her  word,  you  know.  She's  a  woman 
of  character  and  knows  what  she  means. 
She  told  me  I'd  teased  her  about  enough 
for  one  day"  (with  a  laugh).  "But 
I've  gained  something.  She's  given 
me  leave  to  drive  with  her  this  after- 
noon. From  a  woman  as  proud  as  that, 
too.     Oh  !  it's  quite  a  concession." 

But  Mrs.  Jackson  had  apparently  no 
intention  of  sleeping,  for  Mr.  Binns  had 
not  been  gone  two  minutes  when  she 
also  emerged,  peeping  cautiously  round 
first,  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear. 

"I  do  wish  that  fellow  would  con- 
clude bothering  me,"  she  said.  "I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  having  him  always 
around  me.  I've  told  him  twenty 
times,  if  I  have  told  him  once,  that  I 
don't  mean  to  marry  him.  He  plagues 
me  to  death.  Oh,  lord,  yes  !  "  she  con- 
tinued, answering  my  sympathetic  look, 
"  he's  plagued  me  ever  since  we  left  the 
steamer.  It  don't  seem  any  good  my 
telling  him  I'd  prefer  to  remain  single. 
What  on  earth  should  ever  tempt  a 
woman  who  has  been  comfortably  *  left ' 
to  marry  again  I  don't  know.  And  my 
husband  left  me  very  comfortably  off  — 
not  wealthy,  but  enough.  He'd  insured 
himself  —  let's  see,"  she  went  on  com- 
placently, ticking  off  her  fingers,  "it 
must  have  been  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  I  guess,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  good  husband, 
certainly,"  I  murmured,  while  Mattie 
tried  to  repress  a  bad  inclination  to 
smile. 

"  I  should  say  so,  indeed.  Why,  he 
was  three  weeks  dying,  and  all  the  time 
he  kept  saying,  'Annie,  keep  on  with 
the  business '  (his  was  a  blacking  busi- 
ness) '  as  best  you  can,  and  if  you  must 
marry  again,  marry  a  man  with  plenty 
of  "gumption"  and  "go"  in  him, 
who'll  stand  by  you  and  the  business.'  " 


"  Ah  !  "  I  said  "  and  you  don't  con- 
sider Mr.  Binns  answers  the  descrip- 
tion ?  " 

"  Not  I !  He's  a  silly  old  goose, 
that's  what  he  is.  Man  I  he  a  man  ! 
I've  got  more  man  in  my  little  finger 
than  he's  got  in  his  whole  body.  He's 
too  soft  for  a  man  ;  he  ain't  got  no 
gumption.  Business!  he  ain't  got  noth- 
ing of  a  head  for  business.  Nothing 
like  my  husband.  The  blacking  trade 
would  never  keep  me  in  clothes " 
(looking  complacently  down  at  her 
Paris-made  skirts)  "if  he  took  to  the 
management  of  it.  And,  besides,  he's 
always  in  love  with  somebody  or  other. 
It's  second  nature  to  him  to  fool  around 
some  one.  You  can  see  what  he  is.  I 
don't  trust  him." 

"  If  he's  that  sort  of  man,"  I  couldn't 
help  here  interposing,  "  I  wonder  you 
weren't  afraid  to  travel  about  so  long 
with  him." 

"  Oh  !  I  never  was  afraid  of  nothing 
yet.  I'd  like  you  to  show  me  the  man 
I  ever  was  afraid  of.  Why,  I've  trav- 
elled alone  out  West,  and  had  to  carry 
arms  ;  and  once,  when  they  stopped 
the  coach  and  tried  to  rob  it,  I  fired  off 
five  shots  quickly,  and  you  may  bet 
your  pile  that  they  bolted  pretty  sharp," 
clenching  her  small,  thin  hands  at  the 
recollection. 

Mattie  shuddered.  The  little  fair 
Yankee  didn't  look  like  the  actor  in 
such  a  terrible  drama.  With  her  neat 
braids  of  glossy  hair  and  her  perfectly 
fitting  Worth  costume  she  might  have 
stepped  straight  from  a  band-box.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  she  wasn't  quite 
so  self-possessed  as  usual ;  her  temper 
was  certainly  a  bit  ruffled. 

"  And  what  a  man  he  is  to  talk  !  " 
the  widow  went  on  (the  "he"  still 
referring  to  Mr.  Binns).  "  I  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  him  sometimes.  It  makes 
a  woman  look  so  like  a  fool.  Now, 
hasn't  he  just  been  talking  about  me  to 
you  ?  There  !  I  knew  he  had.  That's 
what  gets  my  blood  up  to  the  notch. 
Well,  that's  certain  !  my  husband  didn't 
talk,  like  him,  of  whatever  he'd  got  in 
his  head.  He  can't  keep  a  thing  to 
himself.  But  it's  no  use  worrying," 
with  a  rapid  change  of  tone,  "  and  I 
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had  to  promise  to  ride  along  with  him 
this  afternoon,  just  to  keep  him  quiet. 
Don't  you  go  thinking  it  means  any 
more  than  that.  Oh,  it's  late  !  and  I 
must  go  and  prink  a  little.  Here's  one 
of  my  business  cards  before  I  forget," 
taking  a  large  bit  of  cardboard  from  her 
pretty  reticule.  Then  she  ran  into  the 
house. 

We  looked  at  the  card.  This  was 
it:  — 

ANNIE  JACKSON, 

Dealer  in  BLACKING. 
Offices  :  48  &  49  Mill  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

July  4.  —  The  young  girl  and  her 
lover  have  quarrelled  —  for  what  cause 
we  cannot  imagine,  as  he  was  pinching 
her  ears  just  as  usual  yesterday.  But  it 
now  turns  out  that  he  is  not  the  young 
girl's  first  love.  Young  as  she  is,  she 
has  had  other  loves  before.  This  par- 
tially accounts  for  the  very  little  atten- 
tion she  seems  to  have  paid  to  any  other 
branch  of  education.  She  has  at  last 
found  her  tongue,  and  she  is  almost  as 
loquacious  as  Frau  Biener  herself  on 
the  subject  of  her  two  loves.  "  Mein 
erster  Schatz  !  mein  zweiter  Schatz  !  " 
she  says,  quite  outri vailing  that  lady 
and  her  two  husbands.  Now  Marie, 
"variable  as  the  shade,"  seems  to  be 
harking  back  to  the  "erster  Schatz." 
At  any  rate  there  is  a  great  coolness 
with  the  "  zweiter."  The  different  par- 
ties to  the  quarrel,  unfortunately,  choose 
poor  Mattie  and  myself  as  confidantes. 
The  lover  will  only  walk  with  me  ;  the 
young  girl  will  only  walk  with  Mattie. 
They  glare  every  time  we  meet,  as  we 
naturally  often  do  within  the  small  area 
of  the  Kur-garten  promenade.  The 
result  is  that  Mattie  and  I  can't  speak 
to  each  other.  We  object  very  much  to 
be  used  as  cat's-paws  in  a  lovers'  quarrel 
that  does  not  the  least  concern  us.  But 
it  is  all  of  no  use. 

"You  think  I  care  for  that  girl?" 
says  the  discarded  youth  to  me,  as  lam 
vainly  endeavoring  to  get  through  my 
portion  of  water  under  the  flowering 
limes.  "  Well,  I  do  not  care  that "  (here 
he  snaps  his  fingers)  "  for  her.     I  shall 


not  think  of  marrying  her  if  she  is  not 
good.  A  girl  with  a  temper,  who  will 
not  obey  ?  No,  I  do  no t  love  her.  Ha, 
ha!  " 

On  the  other  hand,  from  his  fiancee's 
furious  look  when  we  pass,  I  can  quite 
well  conjecture  what  she  is  saying  to 
Mattie. 

July  5. — When  we  entered  the  salle 
a  manger  this  evening,  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  conspicuous  by  her  absence  ;  and 
we  noticed  that  Mr.  Thompson  Binns's 
countenance  wore  a  look  expressive  of 
the  deepest  gloom.  "  He  has  proposed 
to  her  again,"  Mattie  whispered  to  me, 
"  and  she  has  refused  him."  I  unrolled 
my  work  silently. 

"You  do  too  much  work,  mees," 
said  Frau  Auerbach ;  "  work  of  all 
kinds  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
Kur. 

"Yes,"  added  placid  Louise,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  state  of  idyllic  happiness 
with  her  husband's  hand  in  hers  (he 
had  come  at  last  to  spend  Sunday), 
"  it's  quite  true.  You  never  see  me  do 
anything  while  I'm  here." 

"You  don't  do  much  at  home,  my 
child,"  here  interposed  her  mother-in- 
law,  as  she  looked  over  her  spectacles 
and  knitting  at  the  young  couple. 
"  Franz  spoils  you.  Only  think,"  she 
went  on  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Frau  Auer- 
bach ;  "  he  lets  her  have  a  girl  in  the 
kitchen." 

"Ah*!  when  you  have  a  little  son," 
said  Frau  Auerbach  good-naturedly  to 
the  bride,  "that  will  give  you  an  occu- 
pation. You  will  have  to  wash  him,  to 
teach  him " 

"  He  shall  go  to  the  same  school  that 
you  attended,"  said  Louise,  looking 
radiantly  at  her  Franz  ;  "  he  must  be 
brought  up  exactly  like  his  father." 

The  husband  beamed  at  this,  and 
squeezed  his  Louise's  hand  affection- 
ately. Mattie  looked  another  way. 
These  little  domestic  idyls,  enacted  in 
public,  made  her  feel  quite  sick.  As  for 
me,  I  was  by  way  of  counting  my 
stitches.  But  Mr.  Thompson  Binns, 
who  had  not  been  attending  at  all  to 
any  one  but  himself,  here  gave  such  a 
tremendous  groan  that  we  were  all  quite 
startled  by  it.     Then  he  got  up,  pushed 
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his  chair  back,  and  went  out,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  sad  to  see  a  poor  young 
man  so  much  in  love,"  said  the  sympa- 
thetic Bertha,  "and  with  so  little 
return." 

"  Nonsense  !  I  believe  Mees  Jackson 
is  really  fond  of  him,  and  it's  only  her 
way  of  flirting,"  remarked  Frau  Auer- 
bach  severely.  "  You  should  have  seen 
the  life  I  led  my  poor  dear  Jacob  be- 
fore we  were  betrothed.  He  had  to  ask 
me  seven  times,  and  yet  I  always  meant 
to  have  him  in  the  end."  The  said 
Jacob,  I  may  mention,  had  been  defunct 
for  now  ten  years,  so  his  widow  per- 
mitted herself  a  little  affection  for  him, 
but  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
libelled  her,  as  Diirer's  wife  had  been 
libelled,  by  saying  that  her  husband, 
poor  man  !  had  been  glad  to  find  rest 
in  his  grave. 

("You  did  not  have  to  ask  me  so 
often,"  here  remarked  Louise  to  Franz 
in  a  loud  parenthesis.) 

"  Mr.  Binns  is  too  young  to  marry  a 
widow,  and  I  believe  Mrs.  Jackson  is 
older  than  he  is  ;  "  this  assertion  came 
from  Bertha. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  "  inquired 
Frau  Auerbach,  looking  daggers — was 
not  she  a  widow  herself  ? 

"  Well,  but  should  not  a  man  be  older 
than  his  wife  ?"  Bertha  asked,  appeal- 
ing to  the  company  in  general. 

Frau  Biener  seemed  to  take  this  as  a 
personal  challenge.  In  all  her  dignity 
of  mother-in-law  she  spoke  over  her 
clicking  knitting-pins,  her  square  form 
and  roughly  hewn  features  looming 
quite  sphinx-like  through  the  gloom. 
"My  first  husband"  (click)  "was  ten 
years  older  than  myself  "  (click,  click)  ; 
"  my  second  husband  "  (click)  "  whom 
I  married  thirteen  months  after  the 
death  of  my  first"  (click,  click),  "was 
thirteen  years  younger  than  myself" 
(click).  "My  first  husband  had  a  big 
ready-made  clothes  business  "  (click)  ; 
"  my  second  was  his  foreman  "  (click). 
"With  both  of  them  I  lived  happily. 
They  knew  when  they  were  made  com- 
fortable "  (click).  "I  am  a  good  cook, 
you  see,  and  I  was  always  clean  and 
hard-working  "  (click,  click,  click). 


The  words  were  oracularly  spoken, 
and  it  seemed  quite  unnecessary  and 
even  irreverent  to  answer  them,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  old  days  to 
reply  to  Minerva  or  Apollo.  No  one 
ventured  to  question  the  desirability  or 
suitableness  of  either  of  Frau  Biener' s 
matrimonial  alliances. 

Only  Mattie  turned  up  her  little  nose. 
"  What  slavery  !  "  cried  she.  "  I  would 
never  cook  or  be  a  servant  to  any  man. 
I  can't  cook,  and  if  I  were  a  German 
girl  I  wouldn't  learn." 

"Well,  and  what  will  your  mother 
say,"  demanded  Frau  Auerbach,  "  when 
some  rich  young  man  asks  her  for  your 
hand  in  marriage  ?  When  he  comes  to 
the  usual  question,  '  Is  she  a  good 
cook  ? '  she  will  be  obliged  to  answerr 
no,  and  your  chance  will  be  lost." 

Mattie  felt  too  disgusted  to  speak. 
Happily  I  came  to  her  rescue.  "  We 
English  have  different  ways,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  English  !  "  cried  Frau  Biener 
contemptuously,  ignoring  our  presence. 
"The  English  !  fine  housekeepers  they 
make.  What  waste  !  What  ignorance  ! 
They  only  manage  to  live  at  all,  in 
their  expensive  country,  because  they 
are  all  so  rich.  If  they  are  poor  they 
are  obliged  to  go  and  live  elsewhere. 
And  the  husbands  —  do  their  wives- 
make  them  comfortable  ?  No,  it  is 
well  said,  '  Die  Liebe  eines  deutschen 
Mannes  geht  durch  den  Magen' — den 
Magen,"  she  repeated,  with  a  rapt  look. 

"  But,"  I  here  remarked  feebly,  "  how 
can  a  man's  wife  be  a  companion  to 
him  if  she  is  always  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"Companion  /"  echoed  Frau  Auer- 
bach scornfully.  "No  man  wants  his 
wife  to  know  the  things  that  he  knows. 
Let  her  mind  the  cooking,  see  to  the 
sewing,  look  after  the  children ;  his 
companions  are  his  friends  at  the 
Wirthshaus." 

"They  don't  go  to  the  Wirthshaus 
every  evening  in  England,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"They  do  worse  things,  no  doubt," 
said  the  censorious  Frau  Auerbach, 
who,  doubtless,  on  Mr.  Lilly vick's- 
principle,  would  allow  no  virtue  to  for- 
eigners. 

July  9.  —  There  is  to  be  a  dance  at 
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the  Kurhaus  to-night,  in  honor  of  some 
royalties.  It  is  to  be  quite  an  "occa- 
sion "  for  the  neighborhood.  Every 
one  in  our  pension  is  going,  from  Frau 
Biener  to  the  "  young  girl,"  whose  lover 
departed  in  dudgeon  some  days  ago. 
No  longer  can  the  little  town  of  Bad- 
Langeweile  complain  of  a  dearth  of  men. 
Louise  has  got  her  Franz  with  her  ;  her 
second  husband  (the  foreman  of  the 
ready-made  clothes  business)  has  ar- 
rived to  escort  Frau  Biener.  Only  Mr. 
Binns  still  lounges  about  in  solitary 
gloom,  snubbed  by  the  lady  of  his  af- 
fections. He  seeks  consolation  in  vain 
from  frequent  "cocktails"  and  cigars. 
He  has  long  ago  given  up  the  "  cure  " 
and  the  baths.  They  did  not  agree  with 
him,  he  told  us  ;  and  as  nobody  knew 
what  special  ailment  they  were  meant 
to  cure,  none  of  us  felt  qualified  to  offer 
any  advice.  His  moods  are  varying 
and  unexpected  ;  one  day  he  astonishes 
the  pension  by  sudden  fits  of  loqua- 
ciousness, another  by  equally  sudden 
relapses  into  morose  silence.  With 
neither  of  these  can  the  unlucky  swain 
please  his  beloved.  To-day  he  chanced 
to  be  in  a  conversational  mood,  and  at 
Mittagessen  he  entered  with  wild  spirit 
into  an  argument  with  Frau  Auerbach 
about  American  produce. 

"I  don't  care  what  any  one  says," 
he  vociferated,  thumping  the  table  in 
his  energy,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  ;  "  you  won't  find  anything  — 
grapes,  even  —  that  we  can't  grow  bet- 
ter in  America  !  Ah  !  I'd  like  you  ladies 
to  see  our  Calif ornian  farms.  There  are 
the  vineyards  of  the  future  —  there  !  " 

"You  won't  make  us  believe  that," 
said  Frau  Auerbach,  quite  disgusted. 
This  was  touching  the  Germans  in  their 
tenderest  point. 

"  Wal,  America's  a  new  country," 
went  on  the  imperturbable  Yankee, 
"and  a  new  country  is  of  course  up  to 
all  the  newest  dodges — the  most  go- 
ahead  notions  in  farming.  Why,  every- 
thing is  better  in  America  !  Only  look 
at  our  beer  breweries  !  We  sell  more 
beer  in  New  York  in  a  month  than  is 
sold  in  any  big  town  in  Germany  in  a 
year." 

This  mode  of  reckoning  the  excellence 


of  produce — by  quantity  alias  quality 
—  rather  staggered  the  Germans  for  a 
minute.  But  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  sat 
next  to  her  compatriot,  here  said  quietly 
in  his  ear  :  — 

"  You'd  better  just  shut  up  ;  you're 
talking  a  lot  of  bosh  of  what  you  know 
nothing  about.  I  wouldn't  make  a 
spectacle  of  myself  if  I  was  you." 

However,  the  irrepressible  was  to-day 
not  easily  snubbed,  even  by  his  lady- 
love. He  was  only  silenced  for  a  short 
breathing-space.  Everything  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  him,  was  better  than 
it  could  possibly  be  elsewhere.  He  was 
nothing  if  not  patriotic.  Somebody 
unwisely  started  talking  about  music. 
Mr.  Binns  struck  in  at  once. 

"  Wal,"  he  said,  "  I  reckon  you've  had 
the  greatest  composers.  We  can't  beat 
them  in  our  country,  though  perhaps 
we  may  yet.  But  we're  musical,  you 
bet.  To  give  you  an  idea  —  why,  I 
know  of  a  store  in  New  York  where 
they  keep  no  less  than  five  thousand 
pieces  of  music  in  stock.  All !  we're  a 
musical  nation.  I've  got  a  brother  who 
plays  —  I'd  like  you  ladies  to  hear  him. 
There's  passion,  there's  fire  for  you  ! 
Why,  he  plays  so  well  that  it's  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  perspiration 
drops  from  off  him  !  That's  playing,  if 
you  like.  As  for  ladies  —  I  grant  you, 
they  can  play  fantasias,  light  pieces  ; 
but  like  a  man,  never  !  they've  not  got 
the  muscular  strength  to  do  it." 

All  this,  shouted  at  the  top  of  a  sten- 
torian voice,  and  but  vaguely  under- 
stood by  the  Germans,  simply  made 
them  open  their  mouths.  They  were 
overcome  by  the  manner,  if  not  by  the 
matter. 

July  10.  —  The  dance  last  night  was 
very  novel,  though  Mattie  and  I  are 
both  a  little  exhausted  by  its  results. 
These  I  will  proceed  to  relate.  The 
party  from  our  villa  arrived  in  good 
time,  though  Mr.  Binns  had  nearly 
made  Mattie  and  me  late,  by  begging 
our  assistance  in  the  choice  of  a  bouquet 
for  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  had  ransacked 
all  the  flower-shops  in  the  arcade  before 
he  could  find  one  recherche"  enough  to 
please  her.  At  last  he  settled  on  one 
composed  of  giant  violets    and  white 
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jassamine.  "  That's  just  the  thing  for 
a  widow — half  mourning,  you  know," 
he  said  to  us  approvingly,  "and  she'll 
think  it  such  good  taste.  That'll  go  a 
long  way  with  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Jack- 
son." 

And  certainly  Mrs.  Jackson,  touched 
either  by  her  widow's  bouquet,  or  per- 
haps by  a  lecture  that  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  her  that  afternoon  by  all  the 
German  ladies  in  conclave,  apropos  of 
her  cruelty  to  poor  Mr.  Binns,  showed 
herself  quite  amiable  to  him,  and  danced 
with  him  several  times.  The  ball-room 
was  crowded.  Dr.  Frickel  was  there, 
dancing  with  all  his  patients  in  turn  ; 
Dr.  Zickinger  was  laughing  and  talking 
with  pretty  Elise  ;  even  old  Dr.  Marx 
put  in  an  appearance.  Marie  sat  on  the 
dais,  refusing  every  partner,  and  look- 
ing—  like  Mr.  Horatio  Sparkins — as  if 
she  "thought  of  nothing  earthly;" 
while  Fraulein  Bertha,  resplendent  in 
white  book-muslin  and  amber  beads, 
and  with  her  hair  done  a  Vanglaise,  was 
consumed  by  an  all-devouring  hope, 
Will  Dr.  Frickel  dance  with  her  ?  Yes, 
she  is  not  disappointed  ;  he  comes,  en- 
gages her  for  a  waltz,  quite  cutting  out 
a  military  cousin,  who  stands  by  en- 
viously twirling  his  waxed  moustache. 

Mattie  danced  with  everybody.  I 
danced  with  Mr.  Binns,  who  confided 
to  my  sympathetic  ear  all  his  hopes  and 
fears  with  regard  to  the  fair  widow  ; 
and  with  the  uxorious  Franz,  who  trod 
on  my  toes  dreadfully,  and  asked  me 
every  minute  how  I  thought  his  Louise 
was  looking.  ISTow  Louise  is  a  stout 
and  somewhat  apathetic  young  woman 
at  the  best  of  times  ;  and  this  evening 
—  clad  in  a  badly  fitting  mauve  dress 
which  did  not  suit  her  complexion,  and 
which,  being  very  short,  left  visible  her 
big  sandalled  feet  —  she  looked  decid- 
edly lumpy.  But  she  was  satisfied  with 
herself,  which  after  all  is  the  great  thing 
to  attain.  When  Franz  led  me  back  to 
where  his  Louise  was  sitting,  the  young 
wife  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  does  not  my 
husband  dance  beautifully  ?  One  seems 
quite  to  glide  through  the  air  with 
him,"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  lov- 
ing eyes. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  those  mar- 


ried couples  are  happiest  who  belong  to 
this  kind  of  Mutual  Admiration  Society. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  makes 
outsiders  often  feel  de  trop,  and  I  felt 
quite  relieved  when  Louise  and  Franz 
whirled  off  again,  and  left  me  to  my 
own  devices. 

I  was  laughing  a  few  minutes  later 
over  this  little  episode  with  Mattie, 
when  suddenly  a  young  man  approached 
us,  and  asked  her  for  a  dance.  It  was 
Marie's  lover.  He  had  apparently 
turned  up  for  the  occasion,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  make  his  recal- 
citrant betrothed  jealous  ;  for  he  had 
made  himself  his  very  smartest,  and, 
with  a  large  carnation  in  his  buttonhole, 
tried  to  look  as  dashing  as  possible. 
Mattie  danced  with  him,  nothing  loth, 
and  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  this  had 
constituted  all  his  sins  ;  for  he  now  pro- 
ceeded, under  his  former  sweetheart's 
very  eyes,  to  flirt  outrageously  with  the 
pretty  black-eyed  confectioner's  daugh- 
ter of  Bad-Langeweile.  Marie's  eyes 
were  furious,  her  lip  scornful.  Not  a 
look  of  recognition  did  she  vouchsafe 
her  Schatz.  The  ball  over,  we  left  the 
Kurhaus  ;  and  now  the  lover  wished  to 
make  amends,  for  I  heard  him  offer  to 
escort  her  up  the  hill.  She  repulsed 
him  angrily  ;  but  just  then  I  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  Binns  and  Mrs.  Jackson  in 
the  distance,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
again  mixed  up  in  a  lovers'  quarrel,  I 
fled  back,  so  to  speak,  from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire. 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Jackson  was  saying  as 
I  came  up,  "if  this  isn't  enough  to 
make  a  woman  vow  she'll  never  give  in 
again !  Here  I've  danced  with  you 
four  times  to-night,  and  worn  your 
flowers,  and  now  you  want  me  to  prom- 
ise all  sorts  of  things  more  !  What  can 
I  do  with  him  ?  "  she  added,  appealing 
to  me. 

"  Oh,  look  here,  Annie  !  I  mean  Mrs. 
Jackson,"  the  unfortunate  Thompson 
interposed,  "  don't  be  hard  on  a  fellow. 
I  only  want  you  to  say  you'll  take  me 
on  trial.  Here  have  I  been  hanging  on 
here  for  weeks,  and  ruining  my  consti- 
tution with  baths  and  iron  which  I  don't 
want,  and  you  leading  me  the  life  of  a 
dog,   and    all  for  no  use.      This   lady 
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thinks  you  might  give  me  a  chance  — 
now  don't  you,  miss  ?  I'd  really  make 
you  a  good  husband  ;  you  might  have  a 
worse.  T.  B.'s  going  to  be  good  to  the 
girl  that  he  marries,  you  bet !  " 

"  Well,  there  !  "  said  Mrs.  Jackson, 
"  I  don't  say  I  won't  think  over  it,  as  it 
seems  you're  so  set  on  it ;  but  only  on 
one  condition,  which  is  that  you  don't 
plague  me  any  more  to-night.  Good- 
bye, both  of  you  !  "  and  the  erratic  little 
woman,  ruthlessly  abandoning  the  un- 
willing witness  of  this  tender  scene, 
ran  up  the  hill  laughing,  leaving  Mr. 
Thompson  standing  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness. When  he  and  I  reached  the  villa 
gate,  we  found  every  one  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  all  the  old  ladies 
standing  beshawled  in  the  road,  in  ex- 
treme terror.  The  young  girl's  lover 
was  reported  to  have  taken  to  the  wood, 
with  wild  threats  of  suicide.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  We  forgot  our  fatigue 
and  all  hurried  out  in  search  of  him. 
Mattie  ran  in  one  direction,  I  in  an- 
other, Fraulein  Bertha  in  another. 
Eventually  we  ran  the  culprit  to  earth, 
and  Bertha  and  I  held  him  while  Mat- 
tie  searched  his  pockets  for  imaginary 
pistols.  A  more  ludicrous  scene  was 
surely  never  seen. 

"  Can't  I  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
wood  by  myself  ?  "  the  young  man  said 
angrily,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his 
anger  was  not  altogether  without  ex- 
cuse. "  Am  I  a  fool  to  want  to  kill 
myself  for  the  sake  of  such  a  girl  as 
that  ?    No,  indeed  !  ha,  ha  !  " 

We  discovered  no  pistols,  and  re- 
turned to  the  villa  after  exacting  a  sol- 
emn promise  of  good  behavior.  We 
found  Mr.  Binns  calmly  smoking  a  cigar 
in  the  garden.  "I  thought  you  ladies 
would  prove  more  insinuating,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Insinuating  !  It  was  main  force  we 
had  used.  And  our  work  was  not 
yet  ended.  The  young  girl  had,  with 
much  presence  of  mind,  taken  to  her 
bed  and  gone  into  violent  hysterics. 
Her  shrieks  tilled  the  house.  Two 
hours  at  least  were  spent  in  administer- 
ing restoratives,  and  only  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  did  I  venture  to 
leave  her,  still  mingling  sobbing  anath- 


emas against  the  zweiter  Schatz,  with 
various  fond  recollections  of  the  erster. 
Hurriedly  groping  my  way  up-stairs  in 
the  dark  I  found  Mattie  awaiting  me 
impatiently. 

"  Do  you  call  this  improving  your 
health  ? "  she  cried,  and  added  vi- 
ciously, "I've  no  patience  with  such 
rubbish  !  " 

Mattie  is  certainly  intolerant. 

August  4.  —  All  my  friends  are  either 
gone  or  thinking  of  going,  and  what  is 
worse,  Mattie  has  been  telegraphed  for 
by  her  mother.  The  young  girl  has 
also  taken  her  departure,  and  this  is 
decidedly  one  weight  the  less  on  my 
mind.  As  to  her  "  bridegroom,"  we  are 
none  of  us  quite  certain  whether  or  no 
she  will  eventually  pardon  him,  but  we 
think  it  highly  probable — that  is,  un- 
less yet  a  dritter  Schatz  appear  in  the 
unforgiving  interval.  Frau  Auerbach 
has  paid  her  farewell  visit  to  Dr. 
Frickel,  who,  as  a  parting  gift,  has 
presented  her  with  a  little  book  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  dealing  with  all 
sorts  of  possible  and  terrible  diseases. 
Frau  Auerbach  thanked  him  for  this 
kind  attention,  but  she  seems  to  find  the 
book  very  far  from  comforting.  By 
dint  of  much  imagination  and  persistent 
study  of  the  little  volume,  she  has  not 
been  long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  she  has  every  disease  it  mentions. 
This  little  gift  of  Dr.  Frickel' s  is  cer- 
tainly diplomatic. 

I  have  made  several  shopping  expedi- 
tions to  the  pretty  bazaars  in  the  prom- 
enade, and  on  one  of  these  I  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  some  quaint  red  china,  said 
by  the  snuffy,  wizened,  old  "  dealer  in 
antiquities  "  to  be  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old.  Mattie  being  far  away,  1 
consulted  Mrs.  Jackson  as  to  its  pur- 
chase. "  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  that  lady 
(who  looked  at  everything,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Binns  included,  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness-like point  of  view),  "  what's  the 
use  of  buying  old  china  ?  Why,  you 
can  get  new  for  half  the  price  !  lovely 
sets  in  the  newest  fashion,  shipped 
from  New  York.  No,  don't  throw 
away  your  money  !  "  This  last  piece 
of  advice  was  good,  at  any  rate.  I 
I  put    my  purse    aside   and   we   turned 
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home,  for  on  this  particular  evening  — 
yesterday  evening  —  a  farewell  supper, 
or  Abschiedsfest,  was  to  be  held  in  the 
Villa  Clara.  It  was  to  be  another 
"grand  occasion."  All  day  long  Elise 
and  her  mother  had  been  busy  in  the 
kitchen  over  culinary  works  of  art.  I 
had  helped  to  stir  the  pudding,  and 
Bertha  had  arranged  the  flowers,  while 
Frau  Auerbach  made  punch  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  room,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  Binns  prepared  mysterious 
American  beverages  in  the  back  yard. 
The  spirits  of  this  latter  have  risen 
wonderfully  since  Mrs.  Jackson  has 
allowed  him  to  hope. 

As  eight  o'clock  struck  the  guests 
arrived  punctually.  Among  the  first 
of  these  was  Fraulein  Bertha's  military 
cousin,  a  young  officer.  Mr.  Binns 
welcomed  him  with  his  usual  unerring 
tact. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said 
blandly,  shaking  the  stranger's  hand 
with  fervor,  "and  to  be  supported  by 
you  in  ray  trying  position  —  the  only 
bachelor  among  so  many  ladies  !  Ah  ! 
one  wants  a  man  sometimes  to  talk 
to." 

This  speech  was  perhaps  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  German  ideas  of  gal- 
lantry, but  fortunately  few  of  the  ladies 
present  understood  it. 

The  dinner  passed  merrily,  and  with 
the  punch  came  an  unexpected  treat ; 
for  Fraulein  Bertha  had  composed  an 
ode  in  honor  of  the  Abschiedsfest,  bring- 
ing in  sentimental  little  references  to 
all  and  every  one  at  the  Villa  Clara. 
Even  Elise 's  mother,  a  fat,  good-tem- 
pered old  thing,  who  combined  the 
offices  of  cook  and  landlady,  was  not 
forgotten.  The  poem  contained  sev- 
eral carefully  worked-in  allusions  to 
her,  and  she  was  forcibly  brought  in, 
with  her  white  cap  tied  under  the  chin 
and  bibbed  cooking  apron,  to  hear 
them.  She  tried  to  smile  pleasantly  on 
every  one,  but  she  looked  as  supremely 
uncomfortable  as  a  fish  out  of  water, 
and  had  evidently  about  as  much  notion 
of  poetry  as  an  elephant  has  of  skating. 
The  only  thing  in  Bertha's  poem  at 
which  an  unkind  critic  (had  any  such 
been  present)  might  possibly  have  cav- 


illed, was  that  its  lines  grew  so  long  by 
degrees  that  the  sheet  of  paper  they 
were  written  on  barely  sufficed  to  hold 
them.  This  defect,  however,  was  not 
so  much  noticed  when  the  poem  was 
recited  by  its  authoress  —  standing  on  a 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  long  table,  in  a 
kind  of  "  bless-you-my-children  "  atti- 
tude. As  she  concluded  there  was  a 
general  chorus  of  applause.  The  wine 
circulated  freely.  Every  one  in  turn 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech  or  a  story. 
Mr.  Binns,  -wishing  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  offered  to  relate  a  story  of 
a  Prussian  officer.  Like  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Tibbs  with  his  volunteer  story,  he 
had  long  been  burning  with  it. 

"  When  I  was  a  youngster,"  he  began, 
addressing  more  especially  Bertha's 
cousin,  "  I  was  travelling  down  the 
Rhine  by  steamer.  Now  I  ain't  one  to 
everlastingly  stickle  for  my  rights,  but, 
mind  you,  T.  B.  don't  like  to  be  bossed 
by  any  one,  be  he  who  he  may.  Well, 
as  I  was  remarking,  I  was  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  had  happened  to  establish 
myself  with  my  baggage  on  a  comfort- 
able seat  on  deck.  I  got  up  for  a  minute 
to  speak  to  a  friend,  and  when  I  got  back, 
lo  and  behold  if  there  wasn't  a  young 
beggar  of  a  Prussian  officer  had  bagged 
my  place,  and  was  sitting  there,  calm  as 
a  cucumber,  with  all  my  bags  and  wraps 
pitched  on  to  the  ground.  I  should 
smile  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  T.  B. 
wasn't  vexed.  I  just  took  up  my  carpet- 
bag, and  flung  it  back  on  to  the  seat, 
hitting  that  Prussian  officer  such  a  blow 
in  the  back  that  it  sent  him  sprawling. 
Bless  you,  the  whole  ship's  crew  sur- 
rounded me  in  a  minute,  amazed  that 
any  one  should  dare  to  attack  an  officer. 
'  Donner  und  Blitzen  !  wha-do-you 
mean,  sir  ? '  cried  the  Prussian,  scram- 
bling to  his  feet  again,  dusty  and  scowl- 
ing. 1 1  mean  to  teach  you  to  respect 
the  American  flag,  sir,'  says  I.  He 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword.  'Oh, 
if  you  mean  fighting,'  says  I,  '  two  can 
play  at  that  game,'  and  I  doubled  up  my 
fists  and  waltzed  along  the  deck  towards 
him  in  fine  style.  '  Come  on,'  says  I. 
Did  he  come  on  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
retired,  sulking.  The  ship's  captain 
comes  up  to  me.    '  What  have  you  done, 
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unhappy  man  ? '  says  he,  '  you've  in- 
sulted a  Prussian  officer  !  He's  bound 
after  this  to  take  your  life.  He  can't 
help  doing  it.  The  regiment  would 
forever  look  down  on  him  if  he  didn't 
avenge  himself.'  But  I  could  see  that 
in  their  hearts  the  captain  and  crew 
hated  the  arrogant  fellow,  and  were 
chuckling  over  his  defeat.  The  steward 
looked  another  way,  but  he  was  smiling 
—  I  could  see  it  down  his  back.  '  I'm 
ready  for  him,  any  time,'  says  I. 
'  He'll  have  your  blood,'  says  the  cap- 
tain. Well,  if  vou'll  believe  me,  I 
landed,  got  a  good  thick  stick,  left  my 
address  with  the  captain,  and  loafed 
three  whole  days  in  a  little  pokey  Rhine 
town  waiting  for  that  fellow  to  come  and 
fight  me.  The  darned  skunk  never  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  that's  the  story 
of  how  I  was  going  to  duel  with  a 
Prussian  officer  !  "  And  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Binns,  having  now  exhausted  his 
breath,  sat  down  much  pleased  with 
himself. 

;'  Oh  !  you  idiot ! "  whispered  Mrs. 
Jackson,  who  could  contain  herself  no 
longer.  "  You're  enough  to  drive  a 
woman  silly,  you  are.  You've  been 
putting  your  foot  in  it  nicely.  Don't 
you  see  that  it's  a  Prussian  officer 
you've  been  talking  to  ?  " 

Mr.  Binns  had  not  taken  in  this  fact, 
and  he  opened  his  mouth  much  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  pantomime  little 
boy,  who,  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  sau- 
sage, finds  himself  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  policeman.  His  curly  hair 
quite  stood  on  end.  However,  no  harm 
was  done.  The  ladies,  as  before  hinted, 
couldn't  always  understand  Mr.  Binns's 
wild  flights  of  rhetoric,  and  had  not 
therefore  grasped  this  terrible  insult  to 
their  soldiery,  while  the  officer  was  no 
wiser  than  they  were. 

The  general  hilarity  of  the  evening, 
meanwhile,  showed  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing. Elise's  turn  was  called  for 
next.  She  had  spent  some  time  in 
composing  a  little  English  poem  to  give 
me  as  an  Andenken,  of  farewell  gift, 
and  she  now  offered  to  recite  it  to  the 
company.  They  were  all  very  much 
impressed,  especially  those  who  couldn't 
understand  a  word  of  it.     It  ran  thus  : 


Oh,  will  you  tink  of  me 

When  you  are  on  de  sea  ? 

When  waves  roll  round  your  head, 

Then  I  will  tink  of  thee  ! 
(I  was  much  gratified,  but  explained 
that  the  lines,  though  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, were  perhaps  a  little  gloomy  in 
their  tenor,  inasmuch  as  I  hoped  not  to 
be  drowned  on  the  return  passage.)  But 
Mr.  Thompson  Binns  now  rose  again  at 
a  sign  from  Elise.  He  had  partially 
recovered  from  his  collapse.  "  I 
speak,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  myself.  As  you  perhaps 
know,  my  friends,  the  feelings  with 
which  I  regard  that  lady"  (here  Mrs. 
Jackson  looked  rather  foolish),  "  I  will 
not  further  descant  on  that  theme.  I 
will  only  tell  you  of  my  fervent  hope, 
which  is  that  she  will  one  day  call  her- 
self Mrs.  Binns.  Ladies,  I  hope  you'll 
wish  me  joy.  I  have  always  —  I  may 
say  it  without  pride  —  tried  to  do  my 
duty  among  you,  and  have  kept  my  tem- 
per as  a  man  should  on  many  trying 
occasions." 

Mrs.  Jackson  here  pulled  him  vio- 
lently by  the  sleeve.  "  Sit  down, 
Thompson,  you  silly  man !  You've 
said  quite  enough.  Why  will  you 
always  spoil  things  by  saying  too  much  ? 
Oh  !  however  you'll  manage  the  business 
I'm  sure  J  don't  know  !  " 

"  Only  one  word  more,  ladies,"  went 
on  Thompson,  nothing  daunted,  raising 
his  glass.  "  May  you  all  find  as  com- 
plete a  cure  as  mine  at  Bad-Lange- 
weile." 

After  the  outburst  of  cheers  which 
greeted  this  hit,  Frau  Bienerwas  called 
upon.  She  dragged,  of  course,  into  her 
speech  some  allusion  to  her  husbands 
(like  Mr.  Dick  with  Charles  I.'s  head, 
she  never  could  get  on  entirely  without 
their  aid),  but  otherwise  her  few  re- 
marks were  pithy  and  to  the  point. 
Laying .  down  her  eternal  knitting  for 
this  occasion  only,  she  said  slowly,  with 
a  strong  south  German  accent:  "The 
bride  is  young,  but  she  has  already  once 
been  married,  and  that  is  always  some- 
thing ;  it  gives  experience.  Let  her 
study  to  be  a  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, and  see  to  her  husband's  shirt- 
buttons,  and  she  will  retain  his  affection. 
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He  has  promised  to  be  good  to  her,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  he  will  keep  his 
word."  These  words,  spoken  gruffly 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  accompanied 
by  a  distrusting  glance  at  Mr.  Binns, 
were  not  without  their  effect.  They 
seemed  to  imply  that  man  in  general, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  in  particular,  would 
do  anything  rather  than  "keep  his 
word."  Everybody  shuddered,  but 
Frau  Biener  was  only  acting  up  to  a 
firmly  implanted  principle  of  hers.  An 
article,  according  to  her,  must,  above 
all,  be  made  to  "wear."  If  solid,  it 
was  not  generally  ornamental ;  if  orna- 
mental, as  a  rule  it  did  not  "  wear." 
Mr.  Binns  was  ornamental ;  ergo,  he 
probably  did  not  possess  good  "wear- 
ing "  qualities.  She  looked  lovingly 
across  at  her  own  Franz,  who  sat  with 
one  arm  encircling  Louise's  capacious 
waist,  and  the  other  raising  —  a  tankard 
of  beer  !  Nobody  could  deny  that  he, 
at  least,  was  more  useful  than  orna- 
mental. 

But  Franz  now  rose  to  speak  for  him- 
self and  wife.  "  My  Louise  is  shy,"  he 
said,  looking  towards  her  fondly,  "  and 
it  therefore  devolves  on  me  to  speak. 
As  to  the  betrothed  couple,  I  can  do  no 
more  than  wish  them  as  much  happiness 
as  my  Louise  and  myself  are  blessed 
with  ;  and  as  for  you,  ladies,  I  can  only 
say  that  when  you  are  next  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hohenellenputznau,  we 
should  be  delighted  if  you  would  honor 
our  little  abode  with  a  visit.  My  Louise 
has  a  girl  to  cook,  and  though  ours  is  a 
simple  household,  yet  it  is  a  comfort- 
able one." 

I  had  hoped  to  escape  notice,  but  now 
there  were  loud  cries  of  "  The  miss  ! 
Let  the  miss  speak."  So,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  mounted  the 
speaker's  chair,  and  got  through  the 
ordeal  as  best  I  could.  They  cheered 
me  loudly,  notwithstanding  my  blun- 
ders. "  Come  back  next  year,"  cried 
everybody;  "we  will  all  meet  next 
year  !  Auf  Wiedersehen  !  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen!"  and  the  glasses  clinked  again 
with  a  will. 

August  20.  —  It  is  now  the  last  day  of 
my  stay,  and  twilight  is  approaching. 


As  I  write  these  words  I  remember 
the  thought  so  well  expressed  by  De 
Quincey  :  "  Life  resembles  a  journey 
by  stage-coach  ;  the  scene  continually 
changes,  and  the  passengers  also."  I 
have  quite  a  sentiment  of  tenderness  in 
my  heart  for  the  young  girl,  for  Frau- 
lein  Bertha,  for  Mr.  Binns,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  even  for  the  crocheting  old 
German  ladies,  now  that  they  will  so 
soon  vanish  into  "  the  land  of  shadows." 
Then  I  think  of  Mattie,  already  de- 
parted along  that  distant  silver  streak 
of  water  whither  I  shall  soon  follow 
her  ;  and,  leaning  out  of  my  window,  I 
forget  my  past  weeks  of  boredom,  and 
gaze,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  regret, 
over  to  where  the  red  sun  dies  far  away 
from  off  the  wooded  knolls  of  the 
Schwarzwald. 

Emily  Constance  Cook. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  RAT-CATCHER  OF  HAMELN. 

BY  GUSTAV  HARTWIG. 

[It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  Browning's 
"  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  and  its  many  quaint 
humors,  the  treatment  of  the  same  legend  by  a 
young  German  poet,  who  has  dealt  solely  with 
the  grave  and  pathetic  side  of  the  story.] 

The  Piper,  he  laughed  with  a  scorn  that 

stung, 
A  curse  was  quivering  on  his  tongue  ; 
He  fixed  on  the   councillors,  where  they 

sate, 
A  look  that  was  fired  with  a  deadly  hate. 
"From  the  plague  of  rats  I  have  set  you 

free,  — 
Not  a  tail  of  them's  left,  and  it's  all  through 

me  ; 
Pay  what  you  owe-  -  my  promised  boon — 
Or  you'll  hear  me  pipe  to  a  different  tune. 
'Tis  not  rats  only  my  pipe  can  wile, 
Music  it  has  in  quite  other  style  ; 
Beware,  and  again  I  charge  you,  beware, 
Lest  you  waken  the  spell  that  is  slumbering 

there  ! 
Stick  to  your  bargain  !    Pay  my  fee  ! " 
"No  !  not  a  stiver."     Away  went  he. 
Now  with  joy  the  news  was  in  Hameln 

told, 
It  was  quit  of  the  rats,  and  had  kept   its 

gold. 
The  myriad  swarms  of  that  loathly  pest 
Upon  its  townsmen  no  longer  press' d  ; 
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No  longer  the  vermin,  undismay'd, 

With    ravenous    tooth    on    their   victuals 

prey'd, 
And  folks  at  ease  to  their  work  might  fare, 
With  no  rats  scaring  them  everywhere. 
There  was  joy  in  every  house  once  more, 
And  comfort,  as  in  the  good  days  of  yore, 
Until  one  day  of  sultry  heats 
Hung  heavy  o'er  Hameln' s  silent  streets. 
The  town  seemed  in  a  death- trance  seal'd  ; 
The  men  were  away  at  work  a-field, 
While  in  their  homes  so  hush'd  and  still 
The  women  toiled  as  good  housewives  will. 
Then  through  the  empty  streets,  with  slow 
And  wary  steps,  —  a  dusky  glow 
In  his  keen  eyes,  and  in  his  face 
A  purpose  dire,  —  did  the  Piper  pace. 
He  held  the  pipe  in  his  right  hand, 
By  his  bony  fingers  firmly  spann'd  ; 
Slowly  he  raised  it  up,  and  to 
His  lips  he  set  it,  then  withdrew, 
As  though  his  heart  had  failed  him  then  ; 
But,  quick  !  'twas  back  at  his  lips  again. 
Then  strains,  so  marvellously  sweet 
As  never  mortal  ear  did  greet, 
Flow  from  the  pipe,  —  a  music  rare, 
Like  spirit-voices  in  the  air, 
Entrancing,  thrilling,  plaintive,  mild, 
Demonic,  weird,  ear-piercing,  wild. 

Onward  he  strides  ;    through  street  on 

street 
He  takes  his  way  with  stealthy  feet, 
And  on  his  unblest  path  he  bears 
From  house  to  house  the  magic  airs  ; 
And  where  her  darlings  young  and  fair 
Nestled  within  the  mother's  care, 
Wherever  childhood's  eye  shone  bright, 
There  did  the  magic  use  its  might. 
The  witching  music,  floating  round, 
Their  souls  within  its  meshes  bound  ; 
Hark  !  Hark  !    It  strikes  upon  the  ear. 
They  stretch  their  little  necks  to  hear, 
Within  their  eyes  gleams  such  delight, 
As  though  heaven  opened  to  their  sight, 
And  to  the  Piper,  one  by  one, 
Away  the  little  creatures  run. 
The  mother  chides  —  no  heed  give  they, 
But  one  and  all  they  rush  away. 
If  little  ones  lay  sick  a-bed, 
A. way  at  once  their  sickness  fled  ; 


Out  of  their  mother's  arms  they  slip, 
And  shout  and  gambol,  jump  and  skip. 
With  warning  voice,  sweet,  full  of  pain, 
She  calls  to  them,  but  calls  in  vain  ; 
One  sound  alone  their  being  sways, 
The  music  the  rat-catcher  plays. 
O'er  every  house,  o'er  every  street 
He  casts  his  spell  of  music  sweet, 
And,  snared  in  it,  the  children  throng 
Troops  after  him  the  town  along. 
Out  through  the  gate,  on,  on  they  sweep, 
Till  they  are  stay'd  by  a  mountain  steep. 

He  looks  round  at  them,  as  they  sped, 
So  blithe  of  heart,  so  rosy  red, 
Poor  innocents  that  should,  perdie, 
The  victims  of  his  vengeance  be. 
Then  for  a  moment  swept  a  trace 
Of  pity  o'er  his  wrathful  face. 
Does  he  of  the  parents'  anguish  think, 
And  from  his  vengeful  purpose  shrink  ? 
From  life's  tree  shall  he  rudely  tear 
The  buds  that  scarce  have  burgeon' d  there? 
He  stays  the  spell  —  the  pipe  is  hush'd. 
Pity  his  hate  has  well-nigh  crush' d, 
When  Hameln  meets  his  view,  and  straight 
The  pipe  resounds,  and  all  is  hate. 
With  tones  low,  sweet,  yet  dread  to  hear, 
With  tones  wild,  wondrous,  eldritch,  drear, 
Does  he  the  troops  of  children  clasp,  — 
Not  one  of  them  eludes  his  grasp. 

So  to  the  mountain  on  he  goes, 
The  children  round  him,  rows  on  rows, 
When  unseen  hands  with  crash  and  shock 
Split  wide  the  adamantine  rock. 
In  pours  the  living  torrent,  then 
The  mountain  closes  up  again, 
And  Hameln' s  luckless  children  all 
Are  lost  behind  that  stony  wall. 

Heavily  on  the  unhappy  town 
The  Piper's  vengeance  settled  down  ; 
Mother's  hearts  many  it  caused  to  break, 
And  there  even  now  men's  souls  will  ache, 
To  think  of  Hameln  and  the  day 
The  Piper's  music  lured  away 
Her  children,  and  their  souls  are  stirr'd, 
With  anguish,  just  as  though  they  heard 
The  strains  so  sweet,  so  dread  to  hear, 
The  strains  so  eldritch,  wild,  and  drear, 
Round  Poppenberg  that  rang,  when  it 
To  swallow  up  Hameln' s  children  split. 
Theodobe  Maktin. 
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"  The  Things  that  are  More  Excellent,"  etc. 


"THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MORE 
EXCELLENT." 

As  we  wax  older  on  this  earth, 

Till  many  a  toy  that  charmed  us  seems 
Emptied  of  beauty,  stripped  of  worth, 

And  mean  as  dust  and  vain  as  dreams  — 
For  gauds  that  perished,  shows  that  passed, 

Some  recompense  the  Fates  have  sent  : 
Thrice  lovelier  shine  the  things  that  last, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Tired  of  the  Senate's  barren  brawl, 

An  hour  with  silence  we  prefer, 
Where  statelier  rise  the  woods  than  all 

Yon  towers  of  talk  at  Westminster. 
Let  this  man  prate  and  that  man  plot, 

On  fame  or  place  or  title  bent  : 
The  votes  of  veering  crowds  are  not 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Shall  we  perturb  and  vex  our  soul 

For  "wrongs"   which  no  true  freedom 
mar. 
Which  no  man's  upright  walk  control, 

And  from  no  guiltless  deed  debar  ? 
What  odds,   though    tonguesters   heal,   or 
leave 

Unhealed,  the  grievance  they  invent  ? 
To  things,  not  phantoms,  let  us  cleave  — 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Xought  nobler  is  than  to  be  free  : 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  free  because 
In  amplitude  of  liberty 

Their  joy  is  to  obey  the  laws. 
From  servitude  to  freedom's  name 

Free  thou  thy  mind  in  bondage  pent ; 
Depose  the  fetish,  and  proclaim 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

And  in  appropriate  dust  be  hurled 

That  dull,  punctilious  god  whom  they 
That  call  their  tiny  clan  the  World 

Serve  and  obsequiously  obey  : 
Who  con  their  ritual  of  Routine, 

With  minds  to  one  dead  likeness  blent, 
And  never  ev'n  in  dreams  have  seen 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent.    . 

To  dress,  to  call,  to  dine,  to  break 

No  canon  of  the  social  code, 
The  little  laws  that  lacqueys  make, 

The  futile  decalogue  of  Mode,  — 
How  many  a  soul  for  these  things  lives, 

With  pious  passion,  grave  intent ! 
While  Nature  careless-handed  gives 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  hug  the  wealth  ye  cannot  use, 
And  lack  the  riches  all  may  gain  ; 

O  blind,  and  wanting  wit  to  choose, 
Who  house  the  chaff  and  burn  the  grain  ! 


And  still  doth  life  with  starry  towers 
Lure  to  the  bright,  divine  ascent  !  — 

Be  yours  the  things  ye  would  .  be  ours 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

The  grace  of  friendship  —  mind  and  heart 

Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind  ; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art ; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind  ; 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand  — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent  : 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  faultless  rhythm  the  ocean  rolls, 

A  rapturous  silence  thrills  the  skies  ; 
And  on  this  earth  are  lovely  souls, 

That  softly  look  with  aidf ul  eyes. 
Though  dark,  O  God,  thy  course  and  track, 

I  think  thou  must  at  least  have  meant 
That    nought  which    lives   should   wholly 
lack 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Spectator.  WILLIAM  WATSON. 


A  DYING  NORSEMAN. 
A.D.  1037. 

What  can  these  new  gods  give  me  ? 

I  have  Odin  and  Thor, 
Odin,  the  wise  all  father  ; 

Great  Thor,  the  mighty  in  war. 
There  are  gods  enough  in  Valhalla, 

And  to  me  they  ever  gave  ear, 
Speak  no  more  of  your  white  Christ, 

We  want  no  strange  gods  here. 
This  new  god,  he  cannot  give  me 

Once  more  the  arm  of  the  strong, 
Strong  arm  that  hath  failed  me  never, 

Though  the  fight  were  stubborn  and  long. 
Can  he  give  me  again  the  glory  of  youth  ? 

Go  down  with  me  to  the  sea, 
And  harry  the  shore  of  Britain  ; 

Ah  !  never  more  shall  I  see 
The  white  sails  spreading  their  wings, 

Each  spring,  as  we  left  our  home, 
And  day  by  day  drew  southward, 

I  can  almost  feel  the  foam. 

But  now  all  is  past  and  over, 

I  know  that  naught  can  avail. 
The  gods  in  Valhalla  have  spoken. 

I  go  ;  and  your  white  Christ  pale 
He  cannot  bring  back  for  one  instant 

The  glorious  days  that  are  past. 
Then  why  should   I  turn  from   Odin  and 
Thor, 

And  be  false  as  a  woman  at  last  ? 

Academy.  FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
RAPHAEL.* 

By  his  immense  productiveness,  by 
the  even  perfection  of  what  he  pro- 
duced, its  fitness  to  its  own  day,  its  hold 
on  posterity,  in  the  suavity  of  his  life, 
some  would  add  in  the  "opportunity" 
of  his  early  death,  Raphael  may  seem  a 
signal  instance  of  the  luckiness,  of  the 
good  fortune,  of  genius.  Yet  if  we 
follow  the  actual  growth  of  his  powers, 
within  their  proper  framework,  the  age 
of  the  Renaissance,  —  an  age  of  which, 
we  may  say,  summarily,  that  it  enjoyed 
itself,  and  found  perhaps  its  chief  en- 
joyment in  the  attitude  of  the  scholar, 
in  the  enthusiastic  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake,  —  if  we  thus  view 
Raphael  and  his  works  in  their  environ- 
ment we  shall  find  even  his  seemingly 
mechanical  good  fortune  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  his  own  patient  disposal 
of  the  means  at  hand.  Facile  master 
as  he  may  seem,  as  indeed  he  is,  he  is 
also  one  of  the  world's  typical  scholars, 
with  Plato,  and  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and 
Milton.  The  formula  of  his  genius,  if 
we  must  have  one,  is  this  :  genius  by 
accumulation ;  the  transformation  of 
meek  scholarship  into  genius  —  trium- 
phant power  of  genius. 

Urbino,  where  this  prince  of  the 
Renaissance  was  born  in  1483,  year  also 
of  the  birth  of  Luther,  leader  of  the 
other  great  movement  of  that  age,  the 
Reformation  —  Urbino,  under  its  dukes 
of  the  house  of  Montefeltro,  had  where- 
withal just  then  to  make  a  boy  of 
native  artistic  faculty  from  the  first  a 
willing  learner.  The  gloomy  old  for- 
tress of  the  feudal  masters  of  the  town 
had  been  replaced,  in  those  later  years 
of  the  Quattro -cento,  by  a  consum- 
mate monument  of  Quattro-cento  taste, 
a  museum  of  ancient  and  modern  art, 
the  owners  of  which  lived  there,  gal- 
lantly at  home,  amid  the  choicer  flow- 
ers of  living  humanity.  The  ducal 
palace  was,  in  fact,  become  nothing 
less  than  a  school  of  ambitious  youth  in 
all  the  accomplishments  alike  of  war 
and  peace.  Raphael- s  connection  with 
it  seems  to  have  become  intimate,  and 

i  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  University  Extension 
Students  :  Oxford,  August  2nd,  1892. 


from  the  first  its  influence  must  have 
overflowed  so  small  a  place.  In  the 
case  of  the  lucky  Raphael,  for  once,  the 
actual  conditions  of  early  life  had  been 
suitable,  propitious,  accordant  to  what 
one's  imagination  would  have  required 
for  the  childhood  of  the  man.  He  was 
born  amid  the  art  he  was,  not  to  trans- 
form, but  to  perfect,  by  a  thousand 
reverential  retouchings.  In  no  palace, 
however,  but  in  a  modest  abode,  still 
shown,  containing  the  workshop  of  his 
father,  Giovanni  Santi.  But  here,  too, 
though  in  frugal  form,  art,  the  arts, 
were  present.  A  store  of  artistic  ob- 
jects was,  or  had  recently  been,  made 
there,  and  now  especially,  for  fitting 
patrons,  religious  pictures  in  the  old 
Umbrian  manner.  In  quiet  nooks  of 
the  Apennines  Giovanni's  works  re- 
main ;  and  there  is  one  of  them,  worth 
study,  in  spite  of  what  critics  say  of  its 
crudity,  in  the  National  Gallery.  Con- 
cede its  immaturity,  at  least,  though  an 
immaturity  visibly  susceptible  of  a  deli- 
cate grace,  it  wins  you  nevertheless  to 
return  again  and  again,  and  ponder,  by 
a  sincere  expression  of  sorrow,  pro- 
found, yet  resigned,  be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  among  all  the  many  causes  of 
sorrow  inherent  in  the  ideal  of  mater- 
nity, human  or  divine.  But  if  you  keep 
in  mind  when  looking  at  it  the  facts  of 
Raphael's  childhood,  you  will  recognize 
in  his  father's  picture,  not  the  antici- 
pated sorrow  of  the  "Mater  Dolorosa" 
over  the  dead  son,  but  the  grief  of  a 
simple  household  over  the  mother  her- 
self taken  early  from  it.  That  may 
have  been  the  first  picture  the  eyes  of 
the  world's  great  painter  of  Madonnas 
rested  on  ;  and  if  he  stood  diligently 
before  it  to  copy,  and  so  copying,  quite 
unconsciously,  and  with  no  disloyalty 
to  his  original,  refined,  improved,  sub- 
stituted—  substituted  himself,  in  fact, 
his  finer  self,  he  had  already  struck  the 
persistent  note  of  his  career.  As  with 
his  age,  it  is  his  vocation,  ardent  worker 
as  he  is,  to  enjoy  himself  —  to  enjoy 
himself  amiably,  and  to  find  his  chief 
enjoyment  in  the  attitude  of  a  scholar. 
And  one  by  one,  one  after  another,  his 
masters,  the  very  greatest  of  them,  go 
to  school  to  him. 
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It  was  so  especially  with  the  artist  of 
whom  Raphael  first  became  certainly  a 
learner  —  Perugino.  Giovanni  Santi  had 
died  in  Raphael's  childhood,  too  early 
to  have  been  in  any  direct  sense  his 
teacher.  The  lad,  however,  from  one 
and  another,  had  learned  much,  when, 
with  his  share  of  the  patrimony  in 
hand,  enough  to  keep  him,  but  not 
tempt  him  from  scholarly  ways,  he 
came  to  Perugia,  hoping  still  further  to 
improve  himself.  He  was  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  how  he  looked  just 
then  you  may  see  in  a  drawing  of  his 
own  in  the  University  galleries,  of 
somewhat  stronger  mould  than  less  gen- 
uine likenesses  might  lead  you  to  ex- 
pect. There  is  something  of  a  fighter 
in  the  way  in  which  the  nose  springs 
from  the  brow  between  the  wide-set, 
meditative  eyes.  A  strenuous  lad  !  ca- 
pable of  plodding,  if  you  dare  apply  that 
word  to  labor  so  impassioned  as  his  — 
to  any  labor  whatever  done  at  Perugia, 
centre  of  the  dreamiest  Apennine  scen- 
ery. Its  various  elements  (one  hardly 
knows  whether  one  is  thinking  of  Italian 
nature  or  of  Raphael's  art  in  recounting 
them),  the  richly  planted  lowlands,  the 
sensitive  mountain  lines  in  flight  one 
beyond  the  other  into  clear  distance,  the 
cool  yet  glowing  atmosphere,  the  ro- 
mantic morsels  of  architecture,  which 
lends  to  the  entire  scene  I  know  not 
what  expression  of  reposeful  antiquity, 
arrange  themselves  here  as  for  set  pur- 
pose of  pictorial  effect,  and  have  gone 
with  little  change  into  his  painted  back- 
grounds. In  the  midst  of  it,  on  titanic 
old  Roman  and  Etruscan  foundations, 
the  later  Gothic  town  had  piled  itself 
along  the  lines  of  a  gigantic  land  of 
rock,  stretched  out  from  the  last  slope 
of  the  Apennines  into  the  plain.  Be- 
tween its  fingers  steep,  dark  lanes  wind 
down  into  the  olive -gardens  ;  on  the 
finger-tips  military  and  monastic  build- 
ers had  perched  their  towns.  A  place 
as  fantastic  in  its  attractiveness  as  the 
human  life  which  then  surged  up  and 
down  in  it  in  contrast  to  the  peaceful 
scene  around.  The  Baglioni  who  ruled 
there  had  brought  certain  tendencies  of 
that  age  to  a  typical  completeness  of 
expression,    veiling    crime — crime,    it 


might  seem,  for  its  own  sake,  a  whole 
octave  of  fantastic  crime  —  not  merely 
under  brilliant  fashions  and  comely 
persons,  but  under  fashions  and  per- 
sons, an  outward  presentment  of  life 
and  of  themselves,  which  had  a  kind  of 
immaculate  grace  and  discretion  about 
them,  as  if  Raphael  himself  had  already 
brought  his  unerring  gift  of  selection  to 
bear  upon  it  all  for  motives  of  art. 
With  life  in  those  streets  of  Perugia,  as 
with  nature,  with  the  work  of  his  mas- 
ters, the  mere  exercises  of  his  fellow- 
students,  his  hand  rearranges,  refines, 
renews,  as  if  by  simple  contact ;  but 
was  met  here  half-way  in  its  renewing 
office  by  some  special  aptitude  for  such 
grace  in  the  subject  itself.  Seemingly 
innocent,  full  of  natural  gaiety,  eter- 
nally youthful,  those  seven  and  more 
deadly  sins,  embodied  and  attired  in 
just  the  jaunty  dress  then  worn,  enter 
now  and  afterwards  as  spectators,  or 
assistants,  into  many  a  sacred  fore- 
ground and  background  among  the 
friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, among  the  very  angels,  gazing,  con- 
versing, standing  firmly  and  unashamed. 
During  his  apprenticeship  at  Perugia 
Raphael  visited  and  left  his  work  in 
more  modest  places  round  about,  along 
those  seductive  mountain  or  lowland 
roads,  and  copied  for  one  of  them  Peru- 
gino's  u.  Marriage  of  the  Virgin "  sig- 
nificantly, did  it  by  many  degrees  better, 
with  a  very  novel  effect  of  motion 
everywhere,  and  that  grace  which  natu- 
ral motion  evokes,  and  for  a  temple 
in  the  background  a  lovely  bit  of 
his  friend  Bramante's  sort  of  architec- 
ture, the  true  Renaissance  or  perfected 
Quattro-cento  architecture.  He  goes 
on  building  a  whole  lordiy  new  city  of 
the  like  as  he  paints  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  That  subject,  we  may  note,  as  we 
leave  Perugia  in  Raphael's  company, 
had  been  suggested  by  the  famous 
mystic  treasure  of  its  cathedral  church, 
the  marriage  ring  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself. 

Raphael's  copy  had  been  made  for 
the  little  old  Apennine  town  of  Citta  di 
Castello  ;  and  another  place  he  visits  at 
this  time  is  still  more  effective  in  the 
development  of  his  genius.     About  his 
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twentieth  year  he  comes  to  Siena  — 
that  other  rocky  Titan's  hand,  just  lifted 
out  of  the  surface  of  the  plain.  It  is 
the  most  grandiose  place  he  has  yet 
seen  ;  has  not  forgotten  that  it  was  once 
the  rival  of  Florence  ;  and  here  the 
patient  scholar  passes  under  an  influ- 
ence of  somewhat  larger  scope  than 
Perugino's.  Perugino's  pictures  are  for 
the  most  part  religious  contemplations, 
painted  and  made  visible ,  to  accompany 
the  action  of  divine  service  —  a  visible 
pattern  to  priests,  attendants,  worship- 
pers, of  what  the  course  of  their  invisi- 
ble thoughts  should  be  at  those  holy 
functions.  Learning  in  the  workshop 
of  Perugino  to  produce  the  like  —  such 
works  as  the  Ansidei  Madonna  —  to 
produce  them  very  much  better  than 
his  master,  Raphael  was  already  be- 
come a  freeman  of  the  most  strictly 
religious  school  of  Italian  art,  the  so 
devout  Umbrian  soul  finding  there  its 
purest  expression,  still  untroubled  by 
the  naturalism,  the  intellectualism,  the 
antique  paganism,  then  astir  in  the 
artistic  soul  everywhere  else  in  Italy. 
The  lovely  work  of  Perugino,  very 
lovely,  at  its  best,  of  the  early  Raphael 
also,  is  in  fact  "  conservative,"  and  at 
various  points  slightly  behind  its  day, 
though  not  unpleasantly.  In  Perugino's 
allegoric  frescoes  of  the  "  Cambio,"  the 
Hall  of  the  Money-changers,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  mystic  rule  of  the 
Planets  in  person,  pagan  personages 
take  their  places  indeed  side  by  side 
with  the  figures  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  are  no  Romans  or  Greeks,  nor  the 
Jews  Jews,  nor  is  any  one  of  them, 
warrior,  sage,  king,  precisely  of  Peru- 
gino's own  time  and  place,  but  still 
contemplations  only,  after  the  manner 
of  the  personages  in  his  church-work  ; 
or,  say,  dreams  —  monastic  dreams  — 
thin,  do-nothing  creatures,  conjured 
from  sky  and  cloud.  Perugino  clearly 
never  broke  through  the  meditative 
circle  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Now  Raphael,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  final  period  at  Rome,  exhibits  a 
wonderful  narrative  power  in  painting  ; 
and  the  secret  of  that  power  —  the 
power  of  developing  a  story  in  a  pic- 
ture,  or  series    of    pictures  —  may  be 


traced  back  from  him  to  Pinturicchio,  as 
that  painter  worked  on  those  vast,  well- 
lighted  walls  of  the  cathedral  library  at 
Siena,  at  the  great  series  of  frescoes 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Second.  It  had  been  a  brilliant  per- 
sonal history,  in  contact  now  and  again 
with  certain  remarkable  public  events 

—  a  career  religious  yet  mundane,  you 
scarcely  know  which,  so  natural  is  the 
blending  of  lights,  of  interest  in  it. 
How  unlike  that  Peruginesque  concep- 
tion of  life  in  its  almost  perverse  other- 
worldliness,  which  Raphael  now  leaves 
behind  him,  but,  like  a  true  scholar,  will 
not  forget.  Pinturicchio  then  had  in- 
vited his  remarkable  young  friend 
hither,  "to  assist  him  by  his  counsels," 
who,  however,  pupil-wise,  after  his 
habit  also  learns  much  as  he  thus  as- 
sists. He  stands  depicted  there  in  per- 
son in  the  scene  of  the  canonization 
of  Saint  Catherine  ;  and  though  his 
actual  share  in  the  work  is  not  to  be 
defined,  connoisseurs  have  felt  his  in- 
tellectual presence,  not  at  one  place 
only,  in  touches  at  once  finer  and  more 
forcible  than  were  usual  in  the  steady- 
going,  somewhat  Teutonic,  Pinturic- 
chio, Raphael's  elder  by  thirty  year?. 
The  meek  scholar  you  see  again,  with 
his  tentative  sketches  and  suggestions, 
had  more  than  learned  his  lesson  ; 
through  all  its  changes  that  flexible 
intelligence  loses  nothing  ;  does  but  add 
continually  to  its  store.  Henceforward 
Raphael  will  be  able  to  tell  a  story  in  a 
picture,  better,  with  a  truer  economy, 
with  surer  judgment,  more  naturally 
and  easily  than  any  one  else. 

And  here  at  Siena,  of  all  Italian 
towns  perhaps  most  deeply  impressed 
with  mediaeval  character  —  an  impress 
it  still  retains  — grotesque,  parti-colored 

—  parti-colored,  so  to  speak,  in  its  gen- 
ius—  Satanic,  yet  devout  of  humor,  as 
depicted  in  its  old  chronicles,  and  beau- 
tiful withal,  dignified.  It  is  here  that 
Raphael  becomes  for  the  first  time  aware 
of  that  old  pagan  world,  which  had 
already  come  to  be  so  much  for  the  art 
schools  of  Italy.  There  were  points,  as 
we  saw,  at  which  the  school  of  Perugia 
was  behind  its  day.  Amid  those  in- 
tensely Gothic  surroundings  in  the  cathe- 
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dial  library  where  Pinturicchio  worked, 
stood,  as  it  remained  till  recently,  un- 
ashamed there,  a  marble  group  of  the 
three  Graces  —  an  average  Roman  work, 
in  effect  —  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  used 
to.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  only  reason 
why  for  our  part,  except  with  an  effort, 
we  find  it  conventional  or  even  tame. 
For  the  youthful  Raphael,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  that  moment,  antiquity,  as 
with  "  the  dew  of  herbs,"  seemed 
therein  u  to  wake  and  sing  "  out  of  the 
dust  in  all  its  sincerity,  its  cheerfulness 
and  natural  charm.  He  turned  it  into  a 
picture  ;  has  helped  to  make  his  orig- 
inal only  too  familiar,  perhaps,  placing 
the  three  sisters  against  his  own  favor- 
ite, so  unclassic,  TJmbrian  background 
indeed,  but  with  no  trace  of  the  Peru- 
ginesque  ascetic,  Gothic  meagreness  in 
themselves  ;  emphasizing,  rather,  with 
a  hearty  acceptance,  the  nude,  the 
flesh  ;  made  the  limbs,  in  fact,  a  little 
heavy.  It  was  but  one  gleam  he  had 
caught  just  there  in  mediaeval  Siena  of 
that  large  pagan  world  he  was,  not  so 
long  afterwards,  more  completely  than 
others  to  make  his  own.  And  when 
somewhat  later  he  painted  the  exqui- 
site, still  Peruginesque,  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  semi-mediaeval  habits  again 
asserted  themselves  with  delightfully 
blent  effects.  It  might  almost  pass  for 
a  parable  —  that  little  picture  in  the 
Louvre  — of  the  contention  between 
classic  art  and  the  romantic,  superseded 
in  the  person  of  Marsyas,  a  homely, 
quaintly  poetical  young  monk,  surely  ! 
Only,  Apollo  himself  also  is  clearly  of 
the  same  brotherhood  ;  has  a  touch,  in 
truth,  of  Heine's  fancied  Apollo  "in 
exile,"  who,  Christianity  now  triumph- 
ing, has  served  as  a  hired  shepherd,  or 
hidden  himself  under  the  cowl  in  a 
cloister  ;  and  Raphael,  as  if  at  work  on 
choir-book  or  missal,  still  applies  sym- 
bolical gilding  for  natural  sunlight.  It 
is  as  if  he  wished  to  proclaim  amid 
newer  lights  —  this  scholar  who  never 
forgot  a  lesson  —  his  loyal  pupilage  to 
Perugino,  and  retain  still  something  of 
mediaeval  stiffness,  of  the  monastic 
thoughts  also,  that  were  born  and  lin- 
gered in  places  like  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
or  Citta  di  Castello.     Chef-tVceuvre  I  you 


might  exclaim,  of  the  peculiar,  tremu- 
lous, half-convinced,  monkish  treatment 
of  that,  after  all,  damnable  pagan  world. 
And  our  own  generation  certainly,  with 
kindred  tastes,  loving  or  wishing  to 
love  pagan  art  as  sincerely  as  did  the 
people  of  the  Renaissance,  and  mediae- 
val art  as  well,  would  accept,  of  course, 
of  work  conceived  in  that  so  seduc- 
tively mixed  manner,  ten  per  cent,  of 
even  Raphael's  later,  purely  classical 
presentments. 

That  picture  was  suggested  by  a  fine 
old  intaglio  in  the  Medicean  collection 
at  Florence,  painted  therefore  after 
Raphael's  coming  thither,  and  therefore 
also  a  survival  with  him  of  a  style  lim- 
ited, immature,  literally  provincial ;  for 
in  the  phase  on  which  he  had  now  en- 
tered he  is  under  the  influence  of  style 
in  its  most  fully  determined  sense,  of 
what  might  be  called  the  thorough-bass 
of  the  pictorial  art,  of  a  fully  realized 
intellectual  system  in  regard  to  its  proc- 
esses, well  tested  by  experiment,  upon 
a  survey  of  all  the  conditions  and  vari- 
ous applications  of  it  —  of  style  as  un- 
derstood by  Da  Vinci,  then  at  work  in 
Florence.  Raphael's  sojourn  there  ex- 
tends from  his  twenty-first  to  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  He  came  with  flattering 
recommendations  from  the  court  of 
Urbino  ;  was  admitted  as  an  equal  by 
the  masters  of  his  craft,  being  already 
in  demand  for  work,  then  and  ever  since 
duly  prized  ;  was,  in  fact,  already  fa- 
mous, though  he  alone  is  unaware  —  is 
in  his  own  opinion  still  but  a  learner, 
and  as  a  learner  yields  himself  meekly, 
systematically  to  influence  ;  would  learn 
from  Francia,  whom  he  visits  at  Bo- 
logna ;  from  the  earlier  naturalistic 
works  of  Masolino  and  Masaccio  ;  from 
the  solemn,  prophetic  work  of  the  ven- 
erable Dominican,  Bartolommeo,  dis- 
ciple of  Savonarola.  And  he  has  already 
habitually  this  strange  effect,  not  only 
on  the  whole  body  of  his  juniors,  but 
on  those  whose  manner  had  been  long 
since  formed  ;  they  lose  something  of 
themselves  by  contact  with  them,  as  if 
they  went  to  school  again. 

Bartolommeo,  Da  Yinci,  were  mas- 
ters certainly  of  what  we  call  "  the 
ideal "    in    art.     Yet    for  Raphael,  so 
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loyal  hitherto  to  the  traditions  of  Urn- 
brian  art,  to  its  heavy  weight  of  hieratic 
tradition,  dealing  still  somewhat  con- 
ventionally with  a  limited,  non-natural 
matter  —  for  Raphael  to  come  from 
Siena,  Perugia,  Urbino,  to  sharp-witted, 
practical,  masterful  Florence  was  in 
immediate  effect  a  transition  from  rev- 
erie to  realities — to  a  world  of  facts. 
Those  masters  of  the  ideal  were  for  him 
in  the  first  instance,  masters  also  of 
realism,  as  we  say.  Henceforth,  to  the 
end,  he  will  be  the  analyst,  the  faithful 
reporter,  in  his  work,  of  what  he  sees. 
He  will  realize  the  function  of  style  as 
exemplified  in  the  practice  of  Da  Vinci, 
face  to  face  with  the  world  of  nature 
and  man  as  they  are  ;  selecting  from, 
asserting  one's  self  in  a  transcript  of 
its  veritable  data  ;  like  drawing  to  like 
there,  in  obedience  to  the  master's  pref- 
erence for  the  embodiment  of  the  crea- 
tive form  within  him.  Portrait-art  had 
been  nowhere  in  the  school  of  Peru- 
gino,  but  was  the  triumph  of  the  school 
of  Florence.  And  here  a  faithful  an- 
alyst of  what  he  sees,  yet  lifting  it 
withal,  unconsciously,  inevitably,  re- 
composing,  glorifying,  Raphael,  too, 
becomes,  of  course,  a  painter  of  por- 
traits. We  may  foresee  them  already  in 
masterly  series,  from  Maddalena  Doni, 
a  kind  of  younger,  more  virginal  sister 
of  La  Gioconda,  to  cardinals  and  popes 
—  to  that  most  sensitive  of  all  portraits, 
the  "Violin-player,"  if  it  be  really  his. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influ- 
ence of  such  portraiture  will  be  felt 
also  in  his  inventive  work,  in  a  certain 
reality  there,  a  certain  convincing 
loyalty  to  experience  and  observation. 
In  his  most  elevated  religious  work  he 
will  still  keep,  for  security  at  least,  close 
to  nature,  and  the  truth  of  nature.  His 
modelling  of  the  visible  surface  is  lovely 
because  he  understands,  can  see  the 
hidden  causes  of  momentary  action  in 
the  face,  the  hands  —  how  men  and 
animals  are  really  made  and  kept  alive. 
Set  side  by  side,  then,  with  that  por- 
trait of  Maddalena  Doni,  as  forming 
together  a  measure  of  what  he  has 
learned  at  Florence,  the  "  Madonna  del 
Gran  Duca,"  which  still  remains  there. 
Call  it  on  revision,  and  without  hesita- 


tion, the  loveliest  of  his  Madonnas,  per- 
haps of  all  Madonnas  ;  and  let  it  stand 
as  representative  of  as  many  as  fifty  or 
sixty  types  of  that  subject,  onwards  to 
the  Sixtine  Madonna,  in  all  the  trium- 
phancy  of  his  later  days  at  Rome.  Ob-/ 
serve  the  veritable  atmosphere  about  it,: 
the  grand  composition  of  the  drapery, 
the  magic  relief,  the  sweetness  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  hands  and  faces,  the, 
noble  tenderness  of  Mary's  gesture,  the 
unity  of  the  thing  with  itself,  the  fault- 
less exclusion  of  all  that  does  not  belong 
to  its  main  purpose  ;  it  is  like  a  single, 
simple  axiomatic  thought.  Note  withal 
the  novelty  of  its  effect  on  the  mind, 
and  you  will  see  that  this  master  of 
style  (that  is  a  consummate  example  of 
what  is  meant  by  style)  has  been  still  a 
willing  scholar  in  the  hands  of  Da  Yinci. 
But,  then,  with  what  ease,  also,  and 
simplicity,  and  a  sort  of  natural  success 
not  his  ! 

It  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  that 
Raphael  came  to  the  city  of  the  popes, 
Michelangelo  being  already  in  high 
favor  there.  For  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  he  paces  the  same  streets 
with  that  grim  artist,  who  was  so  great 
a  contrast  with  himself,  and  for  the  first 
time  his  attitude  towards  a  gift  different 
from  his  own  is  not  that  of  a  scholar, 
but  that  of  a  rival.  If  he  did  not  be- 
come the  scholar  of  Michelangelo  it 
would  be  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
trace  anywhere  in  Michelangelo's  work 
the  counter  influence  usual  with  those 
who  had  influenced  him.  It  was  as  if 
he  desired  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
Michelangelo  that  sweetness  which  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  wanting  there. 
Ex  forti  dulcedo  ;  and  in  the  study  of 
Michelangelo  certainly  it  is  enjoyable 
to  detect,  if  we  may,  sweet  savors  amid 
the  wonderful  strength,  the  strangeness 
and  potency  of  what  he  pours  forth  for 
us  ;  with  Raphael,  conversely,  some- 
thing of  a  relief  to  find  in  the  suavity 
of  that  so  softly  moving,  tuneful  exist- 
ence, an  assertion  of  strength.  There 
was  the  promise  of  it,  as  you  remember, 
in  his  very  look  as  he  saw  himself  at 
eighteen  ;  and  you  know  that  the  les- 
son, the  prophecy  of  those  holy  women 
and  children  he  has  made  his  own,  is 
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that  "  the  meek  shall  possess."  So, 
when  we  see  him  at  Rome  at  last,  in 
that  atmosphere  of  greatness,  of  the 
strong,  he  too  is  found  putting  forth 
strength,  adding  that  element  in  due 
proportion  to  the  mere  sweetness  and 
charm  of  his  genius  ;  yet  a  sort  of 
strength,  after  all,  still  congruous  with 
the  line  of  development  that  genius  has 
hitherto  taken,  the  special  strength  of 
the  scholar  and  his  proper  reward,  a 
purely  cerebral  strength  —  the  strength, 
the  power  of  an  immense  understand- 
ing. 

Now  the  life  of  Raphael  at  Rome 
seems  as  we  read  of  it  hasty  and  per- 
plexed, full  of  undertakings,  of  vast 
works  not  always  to  be  completed,  of 
almost  impossible  demands  on  his  in- 
dustry, in  a  world  of  breathless  com- 
petition, amid  a  great  company  of 
spectators,  for  great  rewards.  You 
seem  to  lose  him,  feel  he  may  have  lost 
himself,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements ;  might  fancy  that,  wealthy, 
variously  decorated,  a  courtier,  cardinal 
in  petto,  he  was  "  serving  tables."  But, 
you  know,  he  was  forcing  into  this  brief 
space  of  years  (he  died  at  thirty -seven) 
more  than  the  natural  business  of  the 
larger  part  of  a  long  life  ;  and  one  way 
of  getting  some  kind  of  clearness  into 
it,  is  to  distinguish  the  various  diver- 
gent outlooks  or  applications,  and  group 
the  results  of  that  immense  intelli- 
gence, that  still  untroubled,  flawlessly 
operating,  completely  informed  under- 
standing, the  purely  cerebral  power, 
acting  through  his  executive,  inventive 
or  creative  gifts,  through  the  eye  and 
the  hand  with  its  command  of  visible 
color  and  form.  In  that  way  you  may 
follow  him  along  many  various  roads 
till  brain  and  eye  and  hand  suddenly 
fail  in  the  very  midst  of  his  work  — 
along  many  various  roads,  but  you  can 
follow  him  along  each  of  them  dis- 
tinctly. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  the 
"  Galatea,"  and  in  quite  a  different 
form  of  industry,  the  data  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  great  literary  work  of  pure 
erudition.  Coming  to  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  he  comes  also  for  the 
first  time  under  the  full  influence  of  the 


antique  world,  pagan  art,  pagan  life, 
and  is  henceforth  an  enthusiastic  archa3- 
ologist.  On  his  first  coming  to  Rome  a 
papal  bull  had  authorized  him  to  inspect 
all  ancient  marbles,  inscriptions,  and 
the  like,  with  a  view  to  their  adapta- 
tion in  new  buildings  then  proposed. 
A  consequent  close  acquaintance  with 
antiquity,  with  the  very  touch  of  it, 
blossomed  literally  in  his  brain,  and 
under  his  facile  hand,  in  artistic  cre- 
ations, of  which  the  "Galatea"  is  in- 
deed the  consummation.  But  the 
frescoes  of  the  Farnese  palace,  with  a 
hundred  minor  designs,  find  their  places 
along  that  line  of  his  artistic  activity, 
and  did  not  exhaust  his  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  his  interest  in  and  control 
of  it.  The  mere  fragments  of  it  that 
still  cling  to  his  memory  would  have 
composed,  had  he  lived  longer,  a 
monumental  illustrated  survey  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 

To  revive  something  of  the  propor- 
tionable spirit  at  least  of  antique  build- 
ing in  the  architecture  of  the  present, 
came  naturally  to  Raphael  as  the  son 
of  his  age  ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
of  those  roads  of  diverse  activity  stands 
Saint  Peter's,  though  unfinished.  What 
a  proof  again  of  that  immense  intelli- 
gence, b3r  which,  as  I  said,  the  element 
of  strength  supplemented  the  element 
of  mere  sweetness  and  charm  in  his 
work,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty,  known 
hitherto  only  as  a  painter,  at  the  dying 
request  of  the  venerable  Bramante 
himself,  he  should  have  been  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  the  director  of  that  vast 
enterprise.  And  if  little  in  the  great 
church,  as  we  see  it,  is  directly  due  to 
him,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
work  in  the  Vatican  also  was  partly  that 
of  an  architect.  In  the  Loggie,  or  open 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  the  last  and 
most  delicate  effects  of  Quattro-cento 
taste  came  from  his  hand,  in  that  pecul- 
iar arabesque  decoration  which  goes  by 
his  name. 

Saint  Peter's,  as  you  know,  had  an 
indirect  connection  with  the  Teutonic 
reformation.  When  Leo  X.  pushed  so 
far  the  sale  of  indulgences  to  the  over- 
throw of  Luther's  Catholicism,  it  was 
done  after  all  for  the  not  entirely  selfish 
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purpose  of  providing  funds  to  build  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Christendom 
with  the  assistance  of  Raphael  ;  and 
yet,  upon  another  of  those  diverse  out- 
ways  of  his  so  versatile  intelligence,  at 
the  close  of  which  we  behold  his  unfin- 
ished picture  of  the  Transfiguration, 
what  has  been  called  Raphael's  Bible 
finds  its  place  —  that  series  of  biblical 
scenes  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican. 
And  here,  while  he  has  shown  that  he 
could  do  something  of  Michelangelo's 
work  a  little  more  soothingly  than  he, 
this  graceful  Roman  Catholic  rivals  also 
what  is  perhaps  best  in  the  work  of  the 
rude  German  reformer  —  of  Luther  who 
came  to  Rome  about  this  very  time,  to 
find  nothing  admirable  there.  Place, 
along  with  them,  the  Cartoons,  and  ob- 
serve that  in  this  phase  of  his  artistic 
labor,  as  Luther  printed  his  vernacular 
German  version  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
Raphael  is  popularizing  them  for  an 
even  larger  world  ;  brings  the  simple, 
to  their  great  delight,  face  to  face  with 
the  Bible  as  it  is,  in  all  its  variety  of 
incident,  after  they  had  so  long  had  to 
content  themselves  with  but  fragments 
of  it,  as  presented  in  the  symbolism  and 
in  the  brief  lections  of  the  liturgy  : 
Biblia  Pauperum,  in  a  hundred  forms  of 
reproduction,  though  designed  for  popes 
and  princes. 

But  then,  for  the  wise,  at  the  end  of 
yet  another  of  those  divergent  ways, 
glows  his  painted  philosophy  in  the 
"  Parnassus  "  and  the  "  School  of  Ath- 
ens," with  their  numerous  accessories. 
In  the  execution  of  those  works,  of 
course,  his  antiquarian  knowledge  stood 
him  in  good  stead;  and  here,  above  all, 
is  the  pledge  of  his  immense  under- 
standing, at  work  on  its  own  natural 
ground  on  a  purely  intellectual  deposit, 
the  apprehension,  the  transmission  to 
others  of  complex  and  difficult  ideas. 
We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  intel- 
ligence to  be  found  in  Lessing,  in  Her- 
der, in  Hegel,  in  those  who,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  an  organized  philo- 
sophic system,  have  comprehended  in 
one  view  or  vision  what  poetry  has 
been,  or  what  Greek  philosophy,  as 
great  complex  dynamic  facts  in  the 
world.     But  then,  with  the  artist  of  the 


sixteenth  century,  this  synoptic  intel- 
lectual power  worked  in  perfect  identity 
with  the  pictorial  imagination  and  a 
magic  hand.  By  him  large  theoretic 
conceptions  are  addressed,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  eye.  There 
had  been  efforts  at  such  abstract  or 
theoretic  painting  before,  or  say,  rather, 
leagues  behind  him.  Modern  efforts, 
again,  we  know,  and  not  in  Germany 
alone,  to  do  the  like  for  that  larger  sur- 
vey of  such  matters  which  belongs  to 
the  philosophy  of  our  own  century,  but 
for  one  or  many  reasons  they  have 
seemed  only  to  prove  the  incapacity  of 
philosophy  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
art.  They  have  seemed,  in  short,  so 
far,  not  fit  to  be  seen  literally  —  those 
ideas  of  culture,  religion,  and  the  like. 
Yet  Plato,  as  you  know,  supposed  a 
kind  of  visible  loveliness  about  ideas. 
Well!  in  Raphael,  painted  ideas,  painted 
and  visible  philosophy  are  for  once  as 
beautiful  as  Plato  thought  they  must  be, 
if  one  truly  apprehended  them.  For 
note,  above  all,  that  with  all  his  wealth 
of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  detail,  and 
with  a  perfect  technique,  it  is  after  all 
the  beauty,  the  grace  of  poetry,  of  pa- 
gan philosophy,  of  religious  faith  that 
he  thus  records. 

Of  religious  faith  also.  The  "  Dis- 
puta,"  in  which,  under  the  form  of  a 
council  representative  of  all  ages,  he 
embodies  the  idea  of  theology,  divinarum 
rerum  notitia,  as  constantly  resident  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  ranks  with  the 
"Parnassus"  and  the  "  School  of  Ath- 
ens," if  it  does  not  rather  close  another 
of  his  long  lines  of  intellectual  travail 
—  a  series  of  compositions,  partly  sym- 
bolic, partly  historical,  in  which  the 
u  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison," 
the  "Expulsion  of  the  Huns,"  and  the 
"  Coronation  of  Charlemagne,"  find 
their  places;  and  by  which,  painting  in 
the  great  official  chambers  of  the  Vati- 
can, Raphael  asserts,  interprets  the 
power  and  charm  of  the  Catholic  ideal 
as  realized  in  history.  A  scholar,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  visible  world,  of  the  natural 
man,  yet  even  more  ardently  of  the 
books,  the  art,  the  life  of  the  old  pagan 
world,  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  had 
been,  through  all  its  varied  activity,  in 
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spite  of  the  weakened  hold  of  Catholi- 
cism on  the  critical  intellect  still  under 
its  influence,  the  glow  of  it,  as  a  reli- 
gious ideal,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Raphael  you  cannot  think  it  a  mere  after- 
glow. Independently,  that  is,  of  less  or 
more  evidence  for  it,  the  whole  creed  of 
the  Middle  Age,  as  a  scheme  of  the  world 
as  it  should  be,  as  we  should  be  glad  to 
find  it,  was  still  welcome  to  the  heart, 
the  imagination.  Now,  in  Raphael,  all 
the  various  conditions  of  that  age  dis- 
cover themselves  as  characteristics  of  a 
vivid  personal  genius,  which  may  be 
said  therefore  to  be  conterminous  with 
the  genius  of  the  Renaissance  itself. 
For  him,  then,  in  the  breadth  of  his 
immense  cosmopolitan  intelligence,  for 
Raphael,  who  had  done  in  part  the  work 
of  Luther  also,  the  Catholic  Church  — 
through  all  its  phases,  as  reflected  in  its 
visible  local  centre,  the  papacy  —  is 
alive  still  as  of  old,  one  and  continuous, 
and  still  true  to  itself.  Ah!  what  is 
local  and  visible,  as  you  know,  counts 
for  so  much  with  the  artistic  temper  ! 

Old  friends  or  old  foes,  with  but  new 
faces,  events  repeating  themselves,  as 
his  large,  clear,  synoptic  vision  can  de- 
tect, the  invading  king  of  France,  Louis 
XII.,  appears  as  Attila  ;  Leo  X.  as  Leo 
I.:  and  he  thinks  of,  he  sees,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  the  coronation 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  interview  of 
Pope  Leo  with  Francis  I.,  as  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  Church  ;  of  the  deliverance  of 
Leo  X.  from  prison,  and  the  deliverance 
of  St.  Peter. 

I  have  abstained  from  anything  like 
description  of  Raphael's  pictures  in 
speaking  of  him  and  his  work,  have 
aimed  rather  at  preparing  you  to  look  at 
his  work  for  yourselves,  by  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  therein  especially,  as  most 
appropriate  to  this  place,  of  Raphael  as 
a  scholar.  And  now  if,  in  closing,  I 
commend  one  of  his  pictures  in  partic- 
ular to  your  imagination  or  memory, 
your  purpose  to  see  it,  or  see  it  again,  it 
will  not  be  the  Transfiguration  nor  the 
Sixtine  Madonna,  nor  even  the  "  Ma- 
donna del  Gran  Duca,"  but  the  picture 
we  have  in  London  —  the  Ansidei,  or 
Blenheim,  Madonna.  I  find  there,  at 
first  sight,  with  something  of  the  pleas- 


ure one  has  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid, 
a  sense  of  the  power  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  the  economy  with  which  he  has 
reduced  his  material  to  the  simplest 
terms,  has  disentangled  and  detached 
its  various  elements.  He  is  painting  in 
Florence,  but  for  Perugia,  and  sends  it 
a  specimen  of  its  own  old  art  —  Mary 
and  the  babe  enthroned,  with  St.  Nico- 
las and  the  Baptist  in  attendance  on 
either  side.  The  kind  of  thing  people 
there  had  already  seen  so  many  times, 
but  done  better,  in  a  sense  not  to  be 
measured  by  degrees,  with  a  wholly 
original  freedom  and  life  and  grace, 
though  he  perhaps  is  unaware,  done 
better  as  a  whole,  because  better  in 
every  minute  particular,  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  scrupulous  scholar,  aged 
twenty-three,  is  now  indeed  a  master  ; 
but  still  goes  carefully.  Note,  there- 
fore, how  much  mere  exclusion  counts 
for  in  the  positive  effect  of  his  work. 
There  is  a  saying  that  the  true  artist  is 
known  best  by  what  he  omits.  Yes, 
because  the  whole  question  of  good 
taste  is  involved  precisely  in  such  jeal- 
ous omission.  Note  this,  for  instance, 
in  the  familiar  Apennine  background, 
with  its  blue  hills  and  brown  towns, 
faultless,  for  once  —  for  once  only  — 
and  observe,  in  the  Umbrian  pictures 
around,  how  often  such  background  is 
marred  by  grotesque,  natural,  or  archi- 
tectural detail,  by  incongruous  or  child- 
ish incident.  In  this  cool,  pearl-grey, 
quiet  place,  where  color  tells  for  double 
—  the  jewelled  cope,  the  painted  book  in 
the  hand  of  Mary,  the  chaplet  of  red 
coral  —  one  is  reminded  that  among  all 
classical  writers  Raphael's  preference 
was  for  the  faultless  Virgil.  How  or- 
derly, how  divinely  clean  and  sweet  the 
flesh,  the  vesture,  the  floor,  the  earth 
and  sky  !  Ah,  say  rather  the  hand,  the 
method  of  the  painter !  There  is  an 
unmistakable  pledge  of  strength,  of 
movement  and  animation  in  the  cast  of 
the  Baptist's  countenance,  but  reserved, 
repressed.  Strange,  Raphael  has  given 
him  a  staff  of  transparent  crystal. 
Keep,  then,  to  that  picture  as  the  em- 
bodied formula  of  Raphael's  genius. 
Amid  all  he  has  here  already  achieved, 
full,  we  may  think,  of  the  quiet  assur- 
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ance  of  what  is  to  come,  his  attitude  is 
still  that  of  the  scholar  ;  he  seems  still 
to  be  saying,  before  all  things,  from 
first  to  last,  "I  am  utterly  purposed 
that  I  will  not  offend." 

Walter  Pater. 


Prom  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
A  FRIEND  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

BY  GILBERT  PABKEB. 

"See,  madame,  see  —  there,  on  the 
Hill  of  Pains  !  —  one  more  —  one  more. ' ' 

"One  more,  Marie  —  it  is  the  life; 
that  on  the  hill,  this  here  below  ;  and 
yet  the  sun  is  bright,  the  cockatoos  are 
laughing  in  the  palms,  and  you  hear  my 
linnet  singing." 

"It  turns  slowly  —  slowly.  Now  it 
points  across  the  Winter  Valley, — 
ah  !  " 

"Yes,  across  the  Winter  Valley, 
where  the  deep  woods  are,  and  be- 
yond  " 

"  And  beyond  ?" 

"  To  the  Pascal  Eiver." 

"  And  my  home  is  at  the  Pascal 
Kiver.  How  dim  the  sunshine  has  be- 
come !  I  can  only  see  It  now  —  like  a 
long,  dark  finger." 

"  No,  child  ;  there  is  bright  sunshine 
still ;  there  is  no  cloud  at  all ;  but  It  is 
like  a  finger  ;  it  is  quivering  now,  as  if 
it  were  not  sure." 

"  Thanksgiving,  if  it  be  not  sure  ! 
—  but  the  hill  is  cloudy  still." 

"No,  Marie,  how  droll  you  are!  — 
the  hill  is  not  cloudy  ;  even  from  here 
one  can  see  something  glisten  beside 
the  grove  of  pines." 

"I  know.  It  is  the  White  Rock 
where  King  Ovi  died,  but  whose  burial- 
place  none  knows." 

"  A  black  king  merely." 

"  His  heart  was  not  black  ;  there  are 
stains  upon  White  Rock,  and  they  are 
red.  Is  it  still  upon  the  Hill  of  Pains, 
madame  ?  " 

"Yes,  still,  and  pointing  as  you  say, 
like  a  human  finger  towards  Winter 
Valley." 

"  I  did  not  say  a  human  finger,  ma- 
dame •>  there  is  nothing  human  there." 


"  Yet  was  not  that  the  gleam  of  bayo- 
nets near  the  palisade  ?  " 

"  But  bayonets  are  not  human, 
neither  here  in  Noumea,  nor  yet  on  Isle 
Nou  over  there." 

"You  are  sad  to-day,  my  Marie. 
Have  you  had  lonely  dreams  ?  " 

"  You  are  human,  madame.  It  is  like 
summer  always  where  you  are.  Is  it 
very  bright  out  there ,  just  now  ?  Some- 
times—  sometimes,  madame,  things  are 
so  dark  to  me." 

"  Marie,  turn  your  face  to  me  so  ! 
Your  eyes  do  not  see,  my  child,  because 
they  are  full  of  tears.  The  cloud  is  in 
them,  not  on  the  world.  See,  I  kiss 
this  rain  away." 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  eyes,  madame." 

"  It  is  the  tears,  Marie." 

"  I  weep  for  the  cloud  out  there  upon 
the  world,  and  yet  the  cloud  is  in  my 
eyes." 

"You  weep  because  of  It,  Marie. 
Your  heart  is  tender.  Your  tears  are 
for  the  prisoner  —  the  hunted  in  the 
chase." 

"  No,  madame,  I  am  selfish  ;  I  weep 
for  myself.  Tell  me  truly,  as  —  as  if  I 
were  your  own  child  —  was  there  no 
cloud,  no  darkness,  out  there  ?  " 

"None,  dear." 

"Then  —  then  —  madame,  I  suppose 
it  was  my  tears." 

"  Yes,  Marie,  it  was  your  tears." 

But  each  said  in  her  heart  that  it  was 


not  tears  ;   each   said 


Let  not   this 


thing  come,  O  God."  And  then  with  a 
caress  they  parted ;  but  the  girl  re- 
mained to  watch,  as  it  might  be  granted 
to  her,  that  gloomy  thing  upon  the  Hill 
of  Pains. 

As  she  stood  there,  with  her  fingers 
clasped  upon  a  'letter,  which  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  and  looked  at  once  or 
twice,  a  voice  from  among  the  palms 
outside  floated  towards  her.  It  was 
speaking  thus  :  "  He  escaped  last  night  ; 
the  semaphore,  there  upon  the  Hill  of 
Pains,  shows  that  they  have  got  upon 
his  track.  I  suppose  they'll  try  to  con- 
verge upon  him,  and  hem  him  in, 
before  he  gets  to  Pascal  River.  Once 
there  he  might  have  a  chance  of  es- 
cape ;  but  he'll  need  a  lot  ef  luck,  poor 
wretch  !  " 
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Marie's  fingers  tightened  on  the  let- 
ter. 

Then  another  voice  replied,  and  it 
brought  a  flush  to  the  cheek  of  the  girl, 
and  a  hint  of  trouble  in  her  eyes.  It 
said  in  no  apparent  connection  with 
what  had  just  been  uttered,  "  Is  Miss 
Gorham  here  still  ?  ' ' 

"  Ah,  yes,  Miss  Marie  Gorham  is  still 
here,  to  our  pleasure.  My  wife  will  be 
distressed  when  she  leaves  us  ;  yet  she 
speaks  of  going  very  soon." 

"  I  doubt  not  she  will  be  distressed 
to  go.  The  H6tel  du  GOuverneur  spoils 
us  for  all  other  places  in  New  Cale- 
donia." 

"You  are  too  kind,  Monsieur  Far- 
ling." 

"I  do  not  say  at  all  what  I  should 
like  to  say,  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur." 

"  But  I  fear  that  those  who  think  as 
you  are  not  many.  After  all,  I  am  little 
more  here  than  a  gaoler  —  merely  a 
gaoler,  Monsieur  Farling." 

"Ah,  pardon  me  if  I  correct  you, — 
the  commandant  of  a  military  station 
and  the  governor  of  a  colony." 

"  The  station  is  a  penitentiary  ;  the 
colony  —  eh  ?  —  for  Uteres,  ticket  -  of- 
leave  men,  and  outcast  Paris  ;  with  a 
sprinkling  of  gentlemen  and  officers 
dying  of  ennui.  No,  my  friend,  we 
French  are  not  colonists.  We  emigrate, 
we  do  not  colonize.  This  is  no  colony. 
We  do  no  good  here." 

"  You  forget  the  nickel  mines." 

"  Quarries  for  the  convicts  and  for 
political  prisoners  of  the  lowest  class." 

u  And  the  plantations." 

"  Ah,  there  1  crave  your  pardon.  You 
are  a  planter,  but  you  are  English. 
Monsieur  Gorham  is  a  planter  and  an 
owner  of  mines,  but  he  is  English. 
The  man  who  has  made  the  most  money 
in  New  Caledonia  —  Monsieur  Hilton 
—  is  an  Englishman.  You  and  a  few 
others  like  you,  French  and  English, 
are  the  only  colony  I  have.  I  do  not 
rule  you  ;  you  help  me  to  rule." 

"To  rule?" 

"  By  being  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
public  morality  ;  by  dining  with  me 
(though  ail  too  seldom)  ;  by  giving  me 
a  quiet  hour  now  and  then  beneath 
your  vines  and  fig-trees  ;  and  so  making 


this  uniform  less  burdensome  for  me  to 
carry.  No,  no,  Monsieur  Murray  Far- 
ling,  I  know  you  are  about  to  say  some- 
thing very  gracious  ;  but  you  shall  not, 
you  shall  pay  your  compliments  to  the 
ladies." 

As  they  journeyed  to  the  morning- 
room  Murray  Farling  said :  "  Does 
Monsieur  Rive  Laflamme  still  come  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Miss  Gorham  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  but  it  ends  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  no  more  of  that.  Prisoners 
are  prisoners,  and  pleasant  as  is  Mon- 
sieur Laflamme  —  that  makes  it  the 
more  difficult." 

"  Why  should  he  be  treated  so  well  ? 

—  as  a  first-class  prisoner,  and  others  of 
the  Commune  be  so  degraded  here  —  as 
Mayer,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  It  is  but  a  question  of  degree.  He 
was  an  artist  and  something  of  a  drama- 
tist ;  he  was  not  at  the  Place  Vendome 
at  a  certain  critical  moment ;  he  was 
not  at  Montmartre  at  a  particular  ter- 
rible time  ;  he  was  not  a  major  like 
Mayer  ;  he  was  young,  with  the  face  of 
a  patriot.  Well,  they  sent  Mayer  to 
the  galleys  at  Toulon  ;  then,  among  the 
worst  of  the  prisoners  here  —  he  was 
too  bold,  too  full  of  speech  ;  he  had  not 
Laflamme's  gift  of  silence,  of  pathos. 
Mayer  works  coarsely,  severely  here  ; 
Laflamme  grows  his  vegetables,  idles 
about  Ducos,  swings  in  his  hammock, 
and  appears  at  inspections.  One  day 
he  sent  to  me  the  picture  of  my  wife, 

—  here  it  is.  Is  it  not  charming  ?  The 
size  of  a  franc-piece  and  so  perfect ! 
and  framed  in  gold.  You  know  the 
soft  hearts  of  women." 

"  You  mean  that  Madame  Solde " 

"That  my  wife  persuaded  me  to  let 
him  come  here  to  paint  my  portrait. 
He  has  done  so,  and  now  he  paints 
Mademoiselle  Gorham.     But " 

"But?    Yes?" 

"  But  these  things  have  their  dan- 
gers." 

"Have  their  dangers,"  Murray  Far- 
ling  musingly  repeated,  and  then  add- 
ed under  his  breath  almost,  "  Escape 
or " 

"Or  something  else,"  the  governor 
rather  sharply  interrupted  ;  and  then, 
as  they  were  entering  the  room,  gaily 
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continued  :  "  Ah,  here  we  come,  made- 
moiselle, to " 

M  To  pay  your  surplus  of  compliments, 
Monsjeur  le  Gouverneur.  I  could  not 
help  but  hear  something  of  what  you 
said.  Mr.  Farling,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Let  me  think ;  how  long  is  it 
since  you  were  patriotic  ?  ' ' 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand, Miss  Gorham." 

kk  You  are  English,  so  am  I.  I  am 
here  at  the  charming  house  of  a  French 
governor ;  Madame  Solde  spoils  me  ; 
there  are  denationalizing  influences 
about  me  —  you  leave  me  to  my  fate," 
she  said,  with  pretty  mockery. 

M  Believe  me,  Miss  Gorham,"  replied 
Murray  Farling,  with  the  blood  quick- 
ening at  his  heart,  "believe  me,  to  be 
patriotic,  one  does  not  kneel  continu- 
ously at  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  besides, 
the  court  is  not  always  open  to  sub- 
jects." 

"  And  subjects  have  plantations  and 

■>■> 

' k  And  I  leave  you  to  Mademoiselle 
Gorham's  tender  mercies,  Farling," 
said  the  governor.     uAu  revoir  I " 

When  he  had  gone,  Murray  Farling 
said  :  "  Ah  !  you  are  gay  to-day." 

"No,  indeed,  no,  I  am  sad." 

"  Sad  ?  and  wherefore  sad  ?  Is  nickel 
proving  a  drug  ?  Or  sugar  ?  Don't  tell 
me  that  your  father  says  sugar  is  fall- 
ing." He  glanced  at  the  letter,  which 
she  unconsciously  held  in  her  hand. 

She  saw  his  look,  smoothed  the  letter 
a  little  nervously  between  her  palms, 
and  put  it  in  her  pocket,  replying  :  "  ^"o, 
father  has  not  said  that  sugar  is  falling 
-  but  come  here,  will  you  ?  "  and  she 
motioned  towards  the  open  window. 
When  there,  she  said  slowly  :  "  That  is 
what  makes  me  sad  and  sorry,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  semaphore  upon  the  Hill 
of  Pains. 

"  You  are  too  tender-hearted,"  he  re- 
marked. "  A  convict  has  escaped ;  he 
will  be  caught  perhaps  —  perhaps  not ; 
and  things  will  go  on  as  before." 

"  Will  go  on  as  before.  That  is,  the 
martinet  worse  than  the  knout  de  Eusse  ; 
the  poucettes,  the  crapaudine  on  neck 
and  ankles  and  wrists  ;  all,  all  as  bad  as 
the  Pater  Noster  of  the  Inquisition,  as 


Mayer  said  the  other  day  in  the  face  of 
Charpentier,  the  commandant  of  the 
penitentiary.  How  pleasant  also  to 
think  of  the  Boulevard  de  Guillotine  ! 
I  tell  you  it  is  brutal,  horrible.  Think 
of  what  prisoners  have  to  suffer  here, 
whose  only  crime  is  that  they  were  of 
the  Commune  ;  that  they  were  just  a 
little  madder  than  other  Frenchmen." 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  as  brutal 
things  were  done  by  the  English  in 
Tasmania." 

"Think  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
strokes  of  the  ' cat ' !  " 

"You  concern  yourself  too  much 
about  these  things,  I  fear." 

"I  only  think  that  death  would  be 
easier  than  the  life  of  half  the  convicts 
here." 

"They  themselves  would  prefer  it, 
perhaps." 

"Tell  me,  who  is  the  convict  that 
has  escaped?"  she  rather  feverishly 
asked.     "  Is  it  a  political  prisoner  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  know  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  Commune  who  escaped  shoot- 
ing in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Car- 
bourd,  I  think,  was  his  name." 

"  Carbourd,  Carbourd,"  she  repeated, 
and  turned  her  head  away  towards  the 
semaphore. 

The  girl's  earnestness  roused  in  Mur- 
ray Farling  a  glow  of  intense  sympathy  ; 
a  sympathy  which  had  its  origin,  as  he 
well  knew,  in  three  years  of  growing 
love.  This  love  leaped  up  now  deter- 
minedly, and  perhaps  unwisely  ;  but 
what  should  a  blunt  soul  like  Murray 
Farling  know  regarding  the  best  or 
worst  time  to  seek  a  woman's  heart  ? 
He  came  close  to  her  now  and  said  : 
"  If  you  are  so  kind  in  thought  for  a 
convict,  I  dare  hope  that  you  would  be 
more  kind  to  me." 

"Be  kind  to  you,"  she  replied,  as  if 
not  understanding  what  he  said,  nor  the 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"  For  I  am  a  prisoner,  too." 

"  You  a  prisoner  ?  "  she  a  little  trem- 
ulously, a  little  coldly,  rejoined. 

"In  your  hands,  Marie  Gorham." 
His  eyes  laid  bare  his  heart. 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  in  a  half- troubled, 
half -indignant  fashion,  for  she  was  out 
of  touch  with  the  occas  on  of  his  suit, 
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and  every  woman  has  in  her  mind  the 
time  when  she  should  and  when  she 
should  not  be  wooed;  besides  —  "Oh, 
why  aren't  you  plain  with  me?"  she 
protestingly  cried.  "You  say  things 
strangely,  vaguely." 

"  Why  do  I  not  speak  plainly  ?  Be- 
cause, Marie  Gorham,  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  fearful,  to  be  a  coward  in 
his  speech"  —  he  touched  her  fingers 
—  "  when  he  loves." 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his  quickly. 
"  Oh,  can't  we  be  friends  without 
that  ?"  she  said  somewhat  bitterly. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps  at  the  window.  Both  turned, 
and  saw  the  political  prisoner,  Rive 
Laflamme,  followed  by  a  guard. 

"He  comes  to  finish  my  portrait," 
she  said.     "  This  is  the  last  sitting." 

"  Marie,  must  I  go  like  this  ?  When 
may  I  see  you  again  ?  When  will  you 
answer  me  ?  You  will  not  make  all  the 
hopes  of  my  love  to  end  here  ?  " 

It  was  evident  that  some  deep  trouble 
was  on  the  girl.  She  flushed  hotly,  as 
if  she  were  about  to  reply  hotly  also, 
but  she  changed  quickly,  and  said,  not 
unkindly  :  "When  Monsieur  Laflamme 
is  gone."  And  now,  as  if  repenting  of 
her  unreasonable  words  of  a  moment 
before,  she  added  :  "  Oh,  please  don't 
think  me  hard.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
grieve  you.  I'm  afraid  I  am  not  alto- 
gether well ;  not  altogether  happy." 

"I  will  wait  till  he  has  gone,"  the 
planter  replied.  At  the  door  he  turned 
as  if  to  say  something,  but  he  only 
looked  steadily,  sadly  at  her,  and  then 
was  gone. 

She  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  gaz- 
ing with  melancholy  abstraction  at  the 
door  through  which  he  had  passed. 
There  were  footsteps  without  in  the 
hall-way.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a 
servant  announced  Monsieur  Laflamme. 
The  painter-prisoner  entered,  followed 
by  the  soldier.  Immediately  afterwards 
Mrs.  Angers,  the  elderly  companion  of 
Miss  Gorham,  sidled  in  gently. 

Rive  Laflamme  bowed  low  to  Marie 
Gorham,  and  then  turned  and  said  coolly 
to  the  soldier  :  "You  may  wait  outside 
to-day,  Roupet.  This  is  my  last  morn- 
ing's work.      It  is  important,  and  you 


splutter  and  cough.     You    annoy   me. 
You  are  too  exhausting  for  a  studio." 

But  Roupet  answered  :  "  Monsieur,  I 
have  my  orders."  # 

"Nonsense.  This  is  the  governor's 
house.  I  am  perfectly  safe  here.  Give 
your  orders  a  change  of  scene.  You 
would  better  enjoy  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  corridors  this  morning.  You 
won't?  Oh  yes,  you  will.  Here's  a 
cigarette  —  there,  take  the  whole  bunch 
—  I  paid  too  much  for  them,  but  no 
matter.  Ah,  pardon  me,  Mademoiselle 
Gorham.  I  forgot  that  you  cannot 
smoke  here,  Roupet  ;  but  you  shall  have 
them  all  the  same  —  there!  Parbleu  ! 
you  are  a  handsome  rascal — if  you 
weren't  so  wheezy  !  Come,  come,  Rou- 
pet, make  yourself  invisible." 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  were  on  the  sol- 
dier. They  did  the  work  better  ;  a  war- 
rior has  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  this  fellow  had 
memories.  He  wheeled  suddenly,  and 
disappeared  from  the  room,  motioning 
that  he  would  remain  at  the  door. 

The  painting  began,  and  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  was  continued  without  a 
word.  In  the  silence  the  placid  Angers 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Nodding  slightly  towards  her,  Rive 
Laflamme  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Marie 
Gorham  :  "  Her  hearing  at  its  best  is 
not  remarkable  ?  " 

"  Not  remarkable." 

He  spoke  more  softly.  "  That  is  good. 
Well,  the  portrait  is  done.  It  has  been 
the  triumph  of  my  life  to  paint  it.  Not 
that  first  joy  I  had  when  I  won  the 
great  prize  in  Paris  equals  it.  I  am 
glad  ;  and  yet  —  and  yet  there  was 
much  chance  that  it  would  never  be 
finished." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Carbourd  is  gone." 

"  Yes,  I  know  —  well  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  be  gone  also  were  it 
not  for  this  portrait.  The  chance  came. 
I  was  tempted.  I  determined  to  finish 
this.     I  stayed." 

"Do  you  think  that  he  will  be 
caught?" 

"Not  alive.  Carbourd  the  patriot 
has  suffered  too  much  —  the  galleys,  the 
corde,  the  triangle,  everything  but  the 
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guillotine.  Carbourd  has  a  wife  and 
children  —  ah,  yes,  you  know  all  about 
it.  You  remember  that  letter  she  sent ; 
I  can  recall  every  word  ;  can  you  ?  " 

The  girl  paused,  and  then  with  a  rapt 
sympathy  in  her  face  repeated  slowly  : 
"I  am  ill,  and  our  children  cry  for 
food.  The  wife  calls  to  her  husband, 
my  darlings  say,  'Will  father  never 
come  home  ?  '  " 

Marie  Gorham's  eyes  were  moist. 

"Mademoiselle,  he  was  no  common 
criminal.  He  was  like  a  martyr.  He 
would  grandly  have  died  for  the  cause. 
He  loved  France  too  wildly.  That  was 
his  sin." 

"  Carbourd  is  free,"  she  said  as  if  to 
herself. 

"He  has  escaped."  His  voice  now 
was  the  smallest  whisper.  "  And  now 
my  time  has  come." 

"  When  ?    And  where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  To-night,  and  to  join  Carbourd,  if  I 
can,  at  the  Pascal  River.  At  King 
Ovi's  Cave  if  possible." 

The  girl  was  very  pale.  She  turned 
and  looked  at  Angers  who  still  slept. 
"And  then?" 

"  And  then,  as  I  have  said  to  you  be- 
fore, to  the  coast,  to  board  the  Parro- 
quet,  which  will  lie  off  the  island  St. 
Jerome  three  days  from  now  to  carry 
us  away  into  freedom.  It  is  all  ar- 
ranged by  our  '  Underground  Rail- 
way.' " 

"And  you  tell  me  all  this  to-day  — 
why  ?  "  the  girl  said  falteringly. 

"  Because  you  said  that  you  would 
not  let  a  hunted  fugitive  starve  ;  that 
you  would  give  us  horses,  with  which 
we  could  travel  the  Brocken  Path  across 
the  hills.  Here  is  the  plan  of  the  river 
that  you  drew  ;  at  this  point  the  King's 
Cave  which  you  discovered,  and  is 
known  only  to  yourself." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  given  you  that 
paper  ;  but " 

"Ah,  you  will  not  repent  of  a  noble 
action,  of  a  great  good  to  me  —  Ma- 
rie ?  " 

"Hush,  hush,  Monsieur  Laflamme. 
Indeed  you  may  not  speak  to  me  so. 
You  forget.  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  I 
think  you  do  not  deserve  this  — banish- 
ment.   You  are  unhappy  here  ;  and  I 


told  you  of  the  King's  Cave  —  that  was 
all." 

"  Ah,  no,  that  is  not  all.  To  be  free, 
that  is  grand  ;  but  only  that  I  may  be 
a  man  again  ;  that  I  may  love  my  art  — 
and  you  ;  that  I  may  once  again  be 
proud  of  France." 

"Monsieur,  I  repeat,  you  must  not 
speak  so.  Do  not  take  advantage  of 
my  willingness  to  serve  you." 

"  Pardon  I  a  thousand  pardons!  but 
that  was  in  my  heart,  and  I  hoped,  I 
hoped " 

"You  must  not  hope.  I  can  only 
know  you  as  Monsieur  Rive  Laflamme, 
the " 

"  The  political  convict  ;  ah,  yes,  I 
know,"  he  said  bitterly  ;  "  a  convict 
over  whom  the  knout  is  held ;  who 
may  at  any  moment  be  shot  down  like  a 
hare  ;  who  has  but  two  prayers  in  all 
the  world  :  to  be  free  in  France  once 
more,  and  to  be  loved  by  one  — —  " 

She  interrupted  him :  "  Your  first 
prayer  is  natural." 

"  Natural  ?  Do  you  know  what  song 
we  sang  in  the  cages  of  the  ship  that 
carried  us  into  this  evil  exile  here  ? 
Do  you  know  what  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  guards  ?  —  what  made  the 
captain  and  the  sailors  turn  their  heads 
away  from  us,  lest  we  should  see  that 
their  faces  were  wet  ?  What  rendered 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  us  in  the 
Commune  more  human  for  the  mo- 
ment ?     It  was  this  :  — 

Adieu,  patrie  ! 
L'onde  est  en  furie, 
Adieu  patrie 
Azur  ! 
Adieu,  maison,  treille  au  fruit  mur, 
Adieu  les  fruits  d'or  du  vieux  mur  ! 
Adieu,  patrie, 
Ciel,  foret,  prairie  ; 
Adieu  patrie, 
Azur. 

Well,  Carbourd  sang  that  song  last 
night  so  softly  to  himself,  and  I  sang  it 
also,  with  another  :  — 

Beyond  the  valley  lives  my  love — 
Ah,  ah,  the  Winter  Valley  ! 
I  meet  her  where " 

"  Hush  !  Oh,  hush,  monsieur  !  "  the 
gin  said. 
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He  looked  and  saw  that  Angers  was 
waking.  "If  I  live,"  he  hurriedly 
whispered,  "  I  shall  be  at  the  King's 
Cave  to-morrow  night  —  and  you  ?  — 
the  horses  ?  " 

"  And  you  shall  have  my  help  and  the 
horses."  Then  more  loudly  :  "  Adieu, 
monsieur." 

At  that  moment  Madame  Solde  en- 
tered the  room.  She  acknowledged 
Laflamme's  presence  gravely. 

"  It  is  all  done,  madame,"  he  said. 

"  All  done,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  The  portrait,  as  you  may  honor  it 
with  a  glance." 

Madame  Solde  bowed  coldly,  but 
said  :  "  It  is  well  done." 

kk  It  is  my  masterpiece,"  remarked 
the  painter  musingly ;  "if  my  poor 
work  can  be  given  such  a  name.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  say  adieu,  mesdames  ? 
I  go  to  join  my  amiable  and  attentive 
companion,  Roupet  the  guard."  He 
bowed  himself  out. 

Madame  Solde  then  turned,  and  drew 
Marie  aside.     Angers  discreetly  left. 

The  governor's  wife  drew  the  girl's 
head  back  on  her  shoulder,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  eyes.  "  Marie,"  she  said, 
"  Monsieur  Farling  does  not  seem 
happy ;  cannot  you  make  him  hap- 
pier ?  " 

With  quivering  lips  the  girl  laid  her 
head  on  the  Frenchwoman's  breast, 
and  said  :  "  Ah,  do  not  ask  me.  Ma- 
dame, I  am  going  home  to-day." 

"  To-day  ?  But,  my  child,  so  soon  ! 
I  wished " 

"■  I  must  go  to-day." 

"  But  we  had  hoped  you  would  stay 
while  Monsieur  Farling " 

"  Murray  Farling  —  will  —  go  with 
me  —  perhaps." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Marie  !  "  The  woman 
kissed  the  girl  and  wondered. 

That  afternoon  Marie  Gorham  was 
riding  across  the  Winter  Valley  to  her 
father's  plantation  at  the  Pascal  River. 
Angers  was  driving  ahead.  Beside 
Marie  rode  Murray  Farling,  silent  and 
attentive.  Arrived  at  the  homestead, 
she  said  to  him  in  the  shadow  of  the 
naoulis  :  "  Murray  Farling,  what  would 
you  do  to  prove  the  love  you  say  you 
have  for  me?" 


"All  that  a  man  could  do  I  would 
do." 

"  Can  you  see  the  semaphore  from 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  it  is  clear  against  the  sky 
—  look!" 

But  the  girl  did  not  look.  She 
touched  her  eyelids  with  her  finger- 
tips, as  though  they  were  fevered,  and 
then  said  :  "  Many  have  escaped.  They 
are  searching  for  Carbourd  and " 

"Yes,— and,  Marie?  " 

"  And  Monsieur  Laflamme " 

"  Laflamme  !  "  he  said  sharply. 
Then  noticing  how  at  his  brusqueness 
the  paleness  of  her  face  changed  to  a 
startled  flush  for  an  instant,  his  gener- 
osity conquered,  and  he  added  gently  : 
"  Well,  I  fancied  he  would  try,  but 
what  do  you  know  about  that,  Marie 
Gorham  ?  " 

"  He  and  Carbourd  were  friends. 
They  were  chained  together  in  the  gal- 
leys, they  lived — at  first  —  together 
here.  They  both  desire  to  return  to 
France." 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  do  you 
know  of  this  ?     What  is  it  to  you  ?  " 

"You  wish  to  know  all  before  you 
will  swear  to  do  what  I  desire." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  ask,  because 
you  will  not  require  of  me  what  is  un- 
manly." 

u  Rive  Laflamme  will  escape  to-night 
if  possible,  and  join  Carbourd  on  the 
Pascal  River,  at  a  safe  spot  that  I 
know."     She  told  him  of  the  cave. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  You  would 
help  him.    And  I?" 

w-  You  will  help  me.    You  will  ?  n 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  he 
said :  "  Yes,  I  will.  But  think  what 
this  is  to  an  Englishman  —  to  yourself  ; 
to  be  accomplice  to  the  escape  of  a 
French  prisoner." 

"  I  gave  a  promise  to  a  man  whom  I 
believe  deserves  it ;  who  himself  be- 
lieved he  was  a  patriot.  If  you  were  in 
that  position,  and  I  were  a  French- 
woman, I  would  do  the  same  for  you." 

He  smiled  rather  grimly  and  said  : 
"  If  it  pleases  you  that  this  man  escape, 
I  shall  hope  he  may,  and  will  help  you. 
Here  comes  your  father." 

"  1    could   not  let  him   know,"   she 
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said.  "  He  has  no  sympathy  for  any 
one  like  that,  for  any  one  at  all,  I  think, 
but  me.     Ah,  me  !  " 

"  There,  don't  be  down-hearted.  If 
you  have  set  your  heart  on  this,  I  at 
least  will  try  to  bring  it  about,  God 
knows  !  Now  let  us  be  less  gloomy. 
Conspirators  should  smile.  That  is  the 
cue.  Besides,  see,  the  world  is  bright. 
Look  at  the  glow  upon  the  hills." 

"  I  suppose  the  semaphore  is  glisten- 
ing at  the  Hill  of  Pains  ;  but  I  cannot 
see  it." 

And  he  did  not  understand  her. 

ii. 
A  few  hours  after  this  conversation 
between    Marie    Gorham    and   Murray 


Farling,  Kive 


Laflamme  sought  to  ac- 


complish  his   escape.      He   had   lately 
borne   a  letter  from  the  commandant, 
which  permitted  him  to  go  from  point 
to  point  outside  the  peninsula  of  Ducos, 
where  the  least  punished  of  the  polit- 
ical prisoners  were  kept.     He  depended 
somewhat  on  this  for  his  escape.     Car- 
bourd  had  been  more  heroic,  but  then 
Carbourd    was    desperate.       Rive    La- 
flamme believed  more   in  ability  than 
force.     It  was  ability  and  money  that 
had  won  over  the  captain  of  the  Parro- 
quet,  coupled  with   the  connivance   of 
an  old  member  of  the  Commune,  who 
was   now  a  guard.     This    night  there 
was  increased  alertness,  owing  to  the 
escape   of  Carbourd  ;    and  himself,   if 
not  more  closely  watched,  was  at  least 
open  to  quick  suspicion  owing  to  his 
known    friendship  for   Carbourd.     He 
strolled  about  the   fortified   enclosure, 
chatting  to  fellow  prisoners,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  call  which  should  summon 
them  to  the  huts.     Through  years    of 
studied  good-nature  he  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  contented  prisoner.     He 
had   no  enemies  save   one   among  the 
guards.       This    man    Maillot   he    had 
offended    by  thwarting  his    continued 
ill-treatment  of  a  young  lad  who  had 
been   one    of    the    condemned   of    the 
Commune,  -and    whose    hammock,    at 
last,  by  order  of  the  commandant,  was 
slung    in    Laflamme's    hut.      Tor  this 
kindness  and  interposition  the  lad  was 
grateful  and  devoted.     He  had  been  set 
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to  labor  in  the  nickel  mines  ;  but  that 
came  near  to  killing  him,  and  again 
through  Laflamme's  pleadings  he  was 
made  a  prisoner  of  the  first  class,  and  so 
relieved  of  all  heavy  tasks.  Not  even 
he  suspected  the  immediate  relations  of 
Laflamme  and  Carbourd  ;  nor  that  La- 
flamme was  preparing  for  escape. 

As  Laflamme  waited  for  the  summons 
to  huts,  a  squad  of  prisoners  went  clank- 
ing by  him,  manacled.  They  had  come 
from  road-making.  These  never  heard 
from  wife  nor  child,  nor  held  any  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  nor 
had  any  speech  with  each  other,  save 
by  a  silent  gesture-language  that  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  guards.  As  the 
men  passed,  Rive  Laflamme  looked  at 
them  steadily.  They  knew  him  well. 
Some  of  them  remembered  his  speeches 
at  the  Place  VendOme.  They  bore  him 
no  ill-will  that  he  did  not  suffer  as  they. 
Laflamme  made  a  swift  sign  to  a  pris- 
oner near  the  rear  of  the  column.  The 
man  smiled  but  gave  no  answering 
token.  This  was  part  of  the  unspoken 
vocabulary  of  imprisonment,  and,  in 
this  instance,  conveyed  the  two  words  : 
I  escape. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Laflamme 
rose  from  his  hammock  in  his  hut, 
and  leant  over  the  young  lad,  who  was 
sleeping.     He  touched  him  gently. 

The  lad  waked  :  "  Yes,  yes,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  I  am  going  away,  my  friend." 
"  Away  ?     To      escape      like      Car- 
bourd ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope,  like  Carbourd." 
"  May  I  not  go  also,  monsieur  ?     I 
am  not  afraid." 

"  No,  lad.  If  there  must  be  death 
one  is  enough.  You  must  stay.  Good- 
bye."   . 

"  You  will  see  my  mother  ?  She  is 
old  and  she  grieves." 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  your  mother.  And 
more.  You  shall  be  free.  I  will  see  to 
that.  Be  patient,  little  comrade.  Nay, 
nay,  hush.  No  thanks.  Adieu  !  "  And 
he  put  his  hands  on  the  lad's  shoulder 
and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  I  wish  I  had  died  at  the  barricades. 
But,  yes,  I  will  be  brave  ;  be  sure  of 
that." 
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"  You  shall  live  in  France,  which  is 
better.  Once  more,  adieu  !  "  and  Rive 
Laflamme  passed  out. 

It  was  raining.  He  knew  that  if  he 
could  satisfy  the  first  sentinel  he  should 
stand  a  better  chance  of  escape,  since 
he  had  had  so  much  freedom  of  late  ; 
and  to  be  passed  by  one  would  help  with 
others.  He  went  softly,  but  he  was 
soon  challenged. 

"  Halt.    Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"Condemned  of  the  Commune — by 
order." 

"Whose  order?  " 

"  That  of  the  commandant." 

"Advance  order." 

The  sentinel  knew  him.  "  Ah,  La- 
flamme," he  said,  and  raised  the  point 
of  his  bayonet.  The  paper  was  pro- 
duced. It  did  not  entitle  him  to  go 
about  at  night,  and  certainly  not  beyond 
the  enclosure  without  a  guard  ;  it  was 
insufficient.  In  unfolding  the  paper 
Laflamme  purposely  dropped  it  in  the 
mud.  He  hastily  picked  it  up,  and,  in 
doing  so,  smeared  it.  He  wiped  it, 
leaving  the  signature  comparatively 
plain  —  nothing  else. 

"  Well,"  said  the  sentinel,  "  the  sig- 
nature is  right,  but  it  is  not  like  an 
order.     Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  Government  House." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  let  you 
pass.  But  —  well,  look  out  that  the 
next  sentinel  doesn't  bayonet  you. 
You  came  suddenly  upon  me." 

The  next  sentinel  was  a  Kanaka. 
The  previous  formula  was  repeated. 
The  Kanaka  examined  the  paper  long, 
and  then  said  :  "  You  cannot  pass." 

"  But  the  other  sentinel  passed  me. 
Would  you  get  him  into  trouble  ?  " 

The  Kanaka  frowned,  hesitated,  then 
said  :  "  That  is  another  matter.  Well, 
pass  ! " 

Twice  more  the  same  formula  and 
arguments  were  used.  At  last  he  heard 
a  voice  in  challenge  that  he  knew.  It 
was  that  of  Maillot.  This  was  a  more 
difficult  game.  His  order  was  taken 
with  a  malicious  sneer  by  the  sentinel. 
At  that  instant  Laflamme  threw  his 
arms  swiftly  round  the  other,  clapped  a 
hand  on  his  mouth,  and,  with  a  dexter- 
ous twist  of  leg,  threw  him  backwards, 


till  it  seemed  as  if  the  spine  of  the  sol- 
dier must  break.  It  was  impossible  to 
struggle  against  this  trick  of  wrestling 
which  Laflamme  had  learned  from  a 
famous  Cornish  wrestler,  in  a  summer 
spent  on  the  English  coast. 

"If  you  shout  or  speak  I  will  kill 
you,"  he  said  to  Maillot ;  and  then 
dropped  him  heavily  on  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  senseless.  The  other 
stooped  down  and  felt  his  heart. 
"  Alive  !  "  he  said  ;  then  seized  the  rifle 
and  plunged  into  the  woods.  The  moon 
at  that  moment  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  he  saw  the  semaphore  like 
a  ghost  pointing  towards  Pascal  River. 
He  waved  his  hand  towards  his  old 
prison,  and  with  tightly  pressed  lips 
sped  away. 

But  others  were  thinking  of  the  sem- 
aphore at  this  moment  ;  others  saw  it 
indistinct  yet  melancholy  in  the  moon- 
light. The  governor  and  his  wife  saw 
it ;  and  Madame  Solde  said  :  "  Alfred, 
I  shall  be  glad  when  I  shall  see  that  no 
more,  and  all  no  more." 

"  My  wife,  you  have  too  much  feel- 
ing." 

"  I  suppose  Marie  makes  me  think 
more  of  it  to-day.  She  wept  this  morn- 
ing at  the  thought  of  all  this  misery  and 
punishment." 

"  You    think    that.      Well,   perhaps 

something  more " 

"What  more  ?" 

"  A  condemned  of  the  Commune  — 
Rive  Laflamme." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  impossible  !  " 
"  Indeed,  it  is  as  I  say.  My  wife, 
you  are  blind.  I  chanced  to  see  him 
with  her  yesterday.  I  should  have  pre- 
vented him  coming  to-day,  but  I  knew 
it  was  his  last  day  with  the  portrait,  and 
that  all  should  end  here." 

"We  have  done  wrong  in  this  —  the 
poor  child  !  Besides,  she  has,  I  fear, 
another  sorrow  coming.  It  showed 
itself  to  me  to-day  for  the  first  time." 
Then  she  whispered  to  him,  and  he 
started,  and  sighed,  and  said  at  last :  — 

"But  it  must  be  saved  — by it 

shall  be  saved.     And  you  love  her  so, 
my  wife." 

And  at  that  moment  Marie  Gorham 
was   standing  in   the   open  window   of 
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the  library  of  Pascal  House.  She  had 
been  thinking  of  her  recent  visit  to  the 
King's  Cave,  where  she  had  left  food  ; 
and  of  the  fact  that  Carbourd  was  not 
there.  She  raised  her  face  towards  the 
moon  and  sighed  ;  she  was  thinking  of 
something  else.  She  was  not  merely 
sentimental,  for  she  said  as  if  she  had 
heard  the  words  of  the  governor  and 
Madame  Solde  :  "  Oh,  if  it  could  be 
saved  !  " 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  shrubbery 
near  her.  She  turned  towards  the 
sound.  A  man  came  quickly  towards 
her.  "I  am  Carbourd,"  he  said,  "I 
could  not  find  the  way  to  the  cave. 
They  were  after  me.  They  have 
tracked  me.     Tell  me  quick  how  to  go." 

She  swiftly  gave  him  directions,  and 
he  darted  away.  Again  there  was  a 
rustle  in  the  leaves,  and  a  man  stepped 
forth.  Something  glistened  in  his 
hands,  —  a  rifle,  though  she  could  not 
see  it  plainly.  It  was  levelled  at  the 
flying  figure  of  Carbourd.  There  was  a 
report.  Marie  Gorham  started  forward 
with  her  hands  on  her  temples  and  a 
sharp  cry  — she  started  forward  into 
—  absolute  darkness.  But  there  was  a 
man's  footsteps  going  swiftly  by  her. 
Why  was  it  so  dark  ?  She  stretched 
out  her  hands  with  a  moan. 

"Oh,  mother  !  Oh,  mother  !  "  she 
cried,  "lam  blind  !  " 

But  her  mother  was  sleeping  unre- 
sponsive beyond  the  dark  —  beyond  all 
dark.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  she 
should  cry  to  the  dead  and  not  to  the 
living. 

Marie  Gorham  was  blind.  She  had 
known  it  was  coming,  and  it  had  tried 
her  as  it  would  have  tried  any  of  the 
race  of  women.  She  had,  when  she 
needed  it  most,  put  love  from  her,  and 
would  not  let  her  own  heart  speak,  even 
to  herself.  She  had  sought  to  help  one 
who  loved  her,  and  to  fully  prove  the 
other  —  though  the  proving  she  knew 
was  not  necessary  —  before  the  dark- 
ness came  ;  but  here  it  was  suddenly 
achieved  by  the  sharp  disturbance  of  a 
rifle-shot.  It  would  have  sent  a  shud- 
der to  a  stronger  heart  than  hers,  that, 
in  reply  to  her  call  on  her  dead  mother, 
there  came   from  the    trees   the    shrill 


laugh  of  the  mopoke  —  the  sardonic  bird 
of  the  south. 

As  she  stood  there,  with  this  tragedy 
enveloping  her,  the  dull  boom  of  a  can- 
non came  across  the  valley.  "  From 
Ducos,"  she  said.  "  He  has  escaped. 
God  help  us  all  I  "  And  she  turned 
and  groped  her  way  into  the  room  she 
had  left. 

She  felt  for  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
She  must  think  of  what  she  now  was. 
She  wondered  if  Carbourd  was  killed. 
She  listened,  and  thought  not,  since 
there  was  no  sound  without.  But  she 
knew  that  the  house  would  be  roused. 
She  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands. 
Surely  she  might  weep  a  little  for  her- 
self—  she  who  had  been  so  troubled  for 
others.  It  is  strange,  but  she  thought 
of  her  flowers  and  birds,  and  wondered 
how  she  should  tend  them  ;  of  her  own 
room  which  faced  the  north  —  the  En- 
glish north  that  she  loved  so  well  ;  of 
her  horse,  and  marvelled  if  he  would 
know  that  she  could  not  see  him  ;  and 
lastly,  of  a  widening  horizon  of  pain, 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  her  soul,  in 
which  her  father  and  another  moved. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  sat  there 
for  hours  ;  it  was  in  reality  minutes 
only.  A  firm  step  and  the  opening  of  a 
door  roused  her.  She  did  not  turn  her 
head  —  what  need  ?  She  knew  the  step. 
There  was  almost  a  touch  of  ironical 
smiling  at  her  lips,  as  she  thought  how 
she  must  hear  and  feel  things  only,  in 
the  future.  A  voice  said  :  "  Miss  Gor- 
ham —  Marie,  are  you  here  ?  " 
"Yes,  I  am  here." 

"I'll  strike  a  match  so  that  you  can 
see  I'm  not  a  bushranger.  There  has 
been  shooting  in  the  grounds.  Did  you 
hear  it?" 

"  Yes.    A  soldier  firing  at  Carbourd." 
"  You  saw  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  could  not  find  the  cave. 
I  directed  him.  Immediately  after  he 
was  fired  upon." 

"  He  can't  have  been  hit.  There  are 
no  signs  of  him.  There,  that's  lighter 
and  better,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  —  I  do  not  know." 
She  had  risen  but  she   did  not  turn 
towards  him.     He  came  nearer  to  her. 
The     enigmatical     tone    struck     him 
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strangely,  but  he  could  find  nothing  less 
commonplace  to  say  than,  "  You  don't 
prefer  the  exaggerated  gloaming,  do 
you  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not  prefer  the  gloaming, 
but  why  should  not  one  be  patient  ?  " 

"  Be  patient !  "  he  repeated,  and 
came  nearer  still.  "  Are  you  hurt  or 
angry  ?  " 

"  I  am  hurt,  but  not  angry." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  —  or  is  it  I  ?  " 

"It  is  not  you.  You  are  very  good 
and  noble.  It  is  nobody  but  God.  I 
am  hurt,  because  he  is  angry,  perhaps." 

"Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Look 
at  me."  He  faced  her  now  —  faced  her 
eyes  looking  blindly  straight  before 
her. 

"Murray  Farling,"  she  said,  and  she 
put  her  hand  out  slightly,  not  exactly 
to  him,  but  as  if  to  protect  him  from 
the  blow  which  she  herself  must  deal ; 
"  I  am  looking  at  you  now." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  so  strangely,  and  not 
in  my  eyes." 

"I  cannot  look  into  your  eyes,  be- 
cause, Murray,  I  am  blind."  And  her 
hand  went  further  out  towards  him. 

He  took  it  silently  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom  as  he  saw  that  she  spoke 
true  ;  and  the  shadow  of  this  thing  fell 
on  him.  The  hand  held  to  his  breast 
felt  how  he  was  trembling  from  the 
shock. 

"  Sit  down,  dear  friend,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  do  not 
hold  my  hand  so,  or  I  cannot." 

And  sitting  there  face  to  face,  with 
deep  furrows  growing  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  a  quiet  sorrow  spreading 
upon  her  cheek  and  forehead,  she  told 
the  story  how,  since  her  childhood,  her 
sight  had  played  her  false  now  and 
then,  and  within  the  past  month,  had 
grown  steadily  uncertain.  "  And  now," 
she  said  at  last,  "I  am  blind.  I  think 
I  should  like  to  tell  my  father  —  if  you 
please.  Then  when  I  have  seen  him 
and  poor  Angers,  if  you  would  come 
again  !  There  is  work  to  be  done.  I 
hoped  it  would  be  finished  before  this 

came  ;  but there,  good  friend,  do 

go  ;  I  will  sit  here  quietly." 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  but  she 
heard  him  say,  "My  love,  my  love," 


very  softly,  as  he  rose  to  go  ;  and  she 
smiled  sadly  to  herself.  She  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  thought,  not  bit- 
terly, not  listlessly,  but  deeply.  She 
wanted  to  consider  all  cheerfully  now  ; 
she  tried  to  do  so.  She  was  musing 
among  those  flying  perceptions,  those 
nebulous  facts  of  a  new  life,  experi- 
enced for  the  first  time  ;  she  was  now 
not  herself  as  she  had  been  ;  another 
woman  was  born  ;  and  she  was  feeling 
carefully  along  the  unfamiliar  path 
which  she  must  tread.  She  was  not 
glad  that  these  words  ran  through  her 
mind  continuously  at  first :  — 

"  A  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  it- 
self, and  of  the  shadow  of  death  with- 
out any  order,  and  where  the  light  is 
darkness." 

Her  brave  nature  rose  against  the 
moody  spirit  which  sought  to  take  pos- 
session of  her,  and  she  cried  out  in  her 
heart  valiantly  :  "  But  there  is  order, 
there  is  order.  I  shall  feel  things  as 
they  ought  to  be.  I  think  I  could  tell 
now  what  was  true  and  what  was  false 
in  man  or  woman  !  it  would  be  in  their 
presence  not  in  their  faces." 

She  stopped  speaking.  She  heard 
footsteps.  Her  father  entered.  Murray 
Farling  had  done  his  task  gently,  but 
the  old  planter,  selfish  and  hard  as  he 
was,  loved  his  daughter,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  bitter  for  him.  The  prop  of 
his  pride  seemed  shaken  beyond  re- 
covery. But  the  girl's  calm  comforted 
them  all,  and  poignancy  became  dull 
pain.  Before  parting  for  the  night 
Marie  said  to  Farling  :  "  This  is  what  I 
wish  you  to  do  for  me  :  to  bring  over 
two  of  your  horses  to  Point  Assumption 
on  the  river  ;  there  is  a  glen  beyond 
that  as  you  know,  and  from  it  runs 
the  steep  and  dangerous  Brocken  Path 
across  the  hills.  I  wish  you  to  wait 
there  until  Monsieur  Laflamme  and 
Carbourd  come  by  the  river  —  that  is 
their  only  chance.  If  they  get  across 
the  hills  they  can  easily  reach  the  sea. 
I  know  that  two  of  your  horses  have 
been  over  the  path ;  they  are  sure- 
footed ;  they  would  know  it  in  the 
night.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"It  is  so.  There  are  not  a  dozen 
horses    in    the    colony    that    could   be 
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trusted  on  it  at  night,  but  mine  are  safe. 
I  shall  do  all  you  wish." 

She  put  out  both  her  hands  and  felt 
for  his  shoulders,  and  let  them  rest 
there  for  a  moment,  saying:  "I  ask 
much,  and  I  can  give  no  reward,  except 
the  gratitude  of  a  girl  who  would  rather 
die  than  break  a  promise.  It  isn't 
much,  but  it  is  all  that  is  worth  your 
having.     Good-night.     Good-bye  !  " 

"  Good-night.  Good-bye,"  he  gently 
replied  ;  but  he  said  something  beneath 
his  breath,  that  sounded  determined, 
devoted,  noble. 

The  next  morning  while  her  father 
was  gone  to  consult  the  chief  army- 
surgeon  at  Noumea,  Marie  strolled  with 
Angers  in  the  grounds.  At  length  she 
said  :  "  Angers,  take  me  to  the  river, 
and  then  on  down,  until  we  came  to  the 
high  banks."  With  her  hand  on  An- 
gers's  arm,  and  in  her  face  that  passive 
gentleness  which  grows  so  sweetly  from 
sightless  eyes  till  it  covers  all  the  face, 
they  passed  slowly  towards  the  river. 
When  they  came  to  the  higher  banks 
covered  with  dense  scrub,  Angers 
paused,  and  told  Marie  where  they 
were. 

"  Find  me  the  she-oak  tree,"  the  girl 
said  ;  "  there  is  only  one,  you  know." 

"Here  it  is,  my  dear.  There,  your 
hand  is  on  it  now." 

"  Thank  you.  Wait  here,  Angers,  I 
shall  be  back  presently." 

;'  But  oh,  my  dear " 

"•Please  do  as  I  say,  Angers,  and  do 
not  worry  ;  "  and  the  girl  pushed  aside 
some  bushes,  and  was  lost  to  view.  She 
pressed  along  vigilantly  by  a  descend- 
ing path,  until  her  feet  touched  rocky 
ground.  She  nodded  to  herself,  then 
pressing  between  two  bits  of  jutting 
rock  at  her  right,  immediately  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  a  cave,  hidden  com- 
pletely from  the  river  and  from  the 
banks  above.  At  the  entrance,  for 
which  she  felt,  she  paused  and  said 
aloud:  "Is  there  any  one  here?" 
Something  clicked  far  within  the  cave. 
It  sounded  like  a  rifle.  Then  stealthy 
steps  were  heard,  and  a  voice  said  :  — 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  You  are  Carbourd  ?  " 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,  as  you  see." 


"You  escaped  safely  then  from  the 
rifle-shot  ?     Where  is  the  soldier  ?  " 

"  He  fell  into  the  river.  He  was 
drowned." 

"  You  are  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  stumbled  in  and  sank  —  on 
my  soul !  " 

"You  mean  you  did  not  try  to  save 
him." 

"  He  lied  and  got  me  six  months  in 
irons  once  ;  he  called  down  on  my  back 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes  a  year 
ago  ;  he  had  me  kept  on  bread  and 
water,  and  degraded  to  the  fourth  class, 
where  I  could  never  hear  from  my  wife 
and  children  —  never  write  to  them.  I 
lost  one  eye  in  the  quarries  because  he 
made  me  stand  too  near  a  lighted 
fuse " 

"  Poor  man  !  poor  man  !  "  she  said. 
"  You  found  the  food  I  left  here  for 
you?" 

"  Yes,  God  bless  you  !  And  my  wife 
and  children  will  bless  you  too  if  I  see 
Prance  again." 

"  You  know  where  the  boat  is  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"  When  you  reach  Point  Assumption 
you  will  find  horses  there  to  take  you 
across  the  Brocken  Path.  Monsieur 
Laflamme  knows.  I  hope  that  you  will 
both  escape  ;  that  you  will  be  happy  in 
France  with  your  wife  and  children, 
and  Monsieur  Laflamme  with  his  art." 

"  You  will  not  come  here  again  ?  " 

"No.  If  Monsieur  Laflamme  should 
not  arrive  —  and  you  should  go  alone, 
leave  one  pair  of  oars  ;  then  I  shall 
know.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  mademoiselle.  A  thou- 
sand times  I  will  pray  for  you.  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  !  take  care  !  —  you  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  tomb." 

She  stood  perfectly  still.  At  her  feet 
was  a  dark  excavation  where  was  the 
skeleton  of  Ovi  the  king.  This  was 
the  hidden  burial  place  of  the  modern 
Hiawatha  of  these  savage  islands,  un- 
known even  to  the  natives  themselves, 
and  kept  secret  with  a  half-supersti- 
tious reverence  by  Marie  Gorham,  who 
had  discovered  it  a  few  months  before. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said.  "  Please 
take  my  hand  and  set  me  right  at  the 
entrance." 
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"  Your  hand,  mademoiselle  ?  Mine 
is  so It  is  not  dark." 

"  It  is  dark  to  me,  for  I  am  blind." 

"Blind!  blind!  Oh,  the  pitiful 
thing  !  Since  when,  since  when,  made- 
moiselle ?  " 

"  Since  the  soldier  fired  on  you  —  the 
shock." 

The  convict  knelt  at  her  feet.  "  Ah, 
mademoiselle,  you  are  a  good  angel.  I 
shall  die  of  grief.  To  think  —  for  such 
as  me  !  " 

"  You  will  live  to  love  your  wife  and 
children.  This  is  the  will  of  God  with 
me.  Am  I  in  the  path  now? — Ah, 
thank  you." 

"But,  Monsieur  Laflamme — this 
will  be  a  great  sorrow  to  him." 

Twice  she  seemed  about  to  speak,  but 
nothing  came  save  good-bye.  Then 
she  crept  cautiously  away  among  the 
bushes  and  along  the  narrow  path,  the 
eyes  of  the  convict  following  her.  She 
had  done  a  deed  which,  she  understood, 
the  world  would  blame  her  for  if  it 
knew,  would  call  culpable  or  foolishly 
heroic ;  but  she  smiled,  because  she 
understood  also,  that  the  spotless  heart 
and  perfect  mind  cast  out  fear,  and  are 
safe  among  the  lions. 

At  this  time  Kive  Laflamme  was  steal- 
ing watchfully  through  the  tropical 
scrub,  where  hanging  vines  tore  his 
hands,  and  the  sickening  perfume  of 
jungle  flowers  overcame  him  more  than 
the  hard  journey  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  the  past  twelve  hours. 

Several  times  he  had  been  within 
voice  of  his  pursuers,  and  once  a  Ka- 
naka scout  passed  close  to  him.  He  had 
had  nothing  to  eat,  he  had  had  no  sleep, 
he  suffered  from  a  wound  in  his  neck 
caused  by  the  broken  protruding  branch 
of  a  tree  ;  but  he  had  courage,  and  he 
was  struggling  for  liberty  —  a  tolerably 
sweet  thing  when  one  hasn't  it.  He 
found  the  cave  at  last,  and  with  far 
greater  ease  than  Carbourd  had  done, 
because  he  knew  the  ground  better,  and 
his  instinct  was  keener.  His  greet- 
ing to  Carbourd  was  nonchalantly  cor- 
dial :  — 

"Well  you  see,  comrade,  King  Ovi's 
Cave  is  a  reality." 

"Yes,  so." 


The 


"  I  saw  the  boat.     It  is   safe, 
horses  ?     What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"The  horses  also  will  be  at  Point 
Assumption  to-night." 

"Then  we  go  to-night.  We  shall 
have  to  run  the  chances  of  rifles  along 
the  shore  at  a  range  something  short, 
but  we  have  done  that  before,  at  the 
barricades,  eh,  Carbourd  ?  " 

"  At  the  barricades.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  cannot  take  Citizen  Louise  Michel 
with  us." 

"  Yes,  a  pity,  but  her  time  will  come." 

"  She  has  no  children  crying  and 
starving  at  home  like " 

"Like  yours,  Carbourd,  like  yours. 
Well,  I  am  starving  here.  Give  me 
something  to  eat.  Ah,  that  is  good  — 
excellent !  What  more  can  we  want 
but  freedom !  Till  the  darkness  of 
tyranny  be  overpast,  —  overpast,  eh  ?" 

This  speech  brought  another  weighty 
matter  to  Carbourd's  mind.     He  said  : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you, 
but " 

"  Now,  Carbourd,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  faugh  !  this  place  smells  musty. 
What's  that  ?  —  a  tomb  ?  Speak  out, 
Citizen  Carbourd." 

"It  is  this  :  Mademoiselle  Gorham  is 
blind."  And  then  Carbourd  told  the 
story  with  a  great  anxiety  in  his  words. 

"  The  poor  mademoiselle  !  is  it  so  ? 
A  thousand  pities.  So  kind, 
so  beautiful.  Ah,  I  am 
I  finished  her  portrait  yesterday.  Yes, 
I  remember  her  eyes  looked  too  bright, 
and  then  again  too  dull ;  but  I  thought 
that  it  was  excitement,  and  so  —  that  !  " 

Rive  Laflamme 's  regret  was  real 
enough  up  to  a  certain  point,  but,  in 
sincerity  and  value,  it  was  chasms  below 
that  of  Murray  Farling,  who,  even  now, 
was  getting  two  horses  ready  to  give  the 
Frenchmen  their  chance. 

After  a  pause  Laflamme  said  :  "  She 
will  not  come  here  again,  Carbourd  ? 
No  ?  Ah,  well,  perhaps  it  is  better  so  ; 
but  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  my 
thanks  to  her.     She  is  so  kind  !  " 

That  night  Marie  Gorham  sat  by  the 
window  of  the  sitting-room,  with  the 
light  burning,  and  Angers  asleep  in  a 
chair  beside  her,  —  sat  till  long  after 
midnight,  in  the  thought  that  Laflamme, 


,,  so  young, 
distressed,  and 
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if  he  had  reached  the  cave,  would,  per- 
haps, dare  something  to  see  her  and  bid 
her  good-bye.  She  would  of  course 
have  told  him  not  to  come,  but  he  was 
chivalrous,  and  then  her  blindness 
would  touch  him.  Yet  as  the  hours 
went  by  the  thought  came  :  was  he, 
was  he  so  chivalrous  ?  was  he  altogether 
true  ?  He  did  not  come.  The  next 
morning  Angers  took  her  to  where  the 
boat  had  been,  but  it  was  gone,  and  no 
oars  were  left  behind.  So  both  had 
sought  escape  in  it. 

She  went  to  the  cave.  She  took  An- 
gers with  her  now.  Upon  the  wall  a 
paper  was  found.  It  was  a  note  from 
Rive  Lanamme.  She  asked  Angers  to 
give  it  to  her  without  reading  it.  She 
put  it  in  her  pocket  and  kept  it  there 
until  she  should  see  Murray  Farling. 
He  should  read  it  to  her.  And  she  said 
sometimes  as  she  felt  the  letter  in  her 
pocket  :  "  He  loved  me.  It  was  the 
least  that  I  could  do.  I  am  so  glad." 
Yet  she  was  not  altogether  glad  either, 
and  disturbing  thoughts  crossed  the  par- 
allels of  her  pleasure. 

It  was  the  governor  and  Madame 
Solde  who  first  brought  news  of  the 
complete  escape  of  the  prisoners.  They 
had  fled  across  the  hills  by  the  Brocken 
Path,  and  though  pursued  after  getting 
across,  reached  the  coast,  and  were 
taken  aboard  the  Parroquet,  which 
sailed  away  with  them.  It  is  probable 
that  Marie's  visitors  had  their  suspi- 
cions regarding  the  escape,  but  they 
were  gentle,  and  did  not  make  her  un- 
comfortable. The  fact  is,  the  pity  of 
the  governor  and  his  wife  was  very 
acute,  and  the  cause  of  its  special  acute- 
ness  the  governor  made  known,  shortly 
after,  to  Murray  Farling.  But  just  now 
they  were  most  concerned  for  the  girl's 
physical  misfortune.  Madame  Solde 
said  to  her  :  "  My  poor  Marie  —  does  it 
feel  so  dreadful,  so  dark  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,  it  is  not  so  bad. 
There  are  many  things  which  one  does 
not  wish  to  see,  and  one  is  spared  that." 

"  But  you  will  see  again.  When  you 
go  to  England,  to  great  physicians 
there." 

"Then  I  should  have  three  lives, 
madame  ;  when  I  could  see,  when  sight  I 


died,  and  when  sight  was  born  again. 
How  wise  I  should  be  !  " 

They  left  her  sadly,  and  after  a  time 
she  heard  footsteps  that  she  knew.  She 
came  forward  and  greeted  Murray  Far- 
ling. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "all  has  been  suc- 
cessful, I  know ;  and  you  were  so 
good." 

"Yes,  they  are  safe  upon  the  seas," 
he  gently  replied  ;  and  he  kissed  her 
hand. 

"ISTow  you  will  read  this  letter  for 
me.  Monsieur  Lanamme  left  it  behind 
in  the  cave." 

With  a  pang  he  took  it,  and  read 
thus : — 

"  Dear  Friend,  —  My  grief  for  your 
misfortune  is  inexpressible.  If  it  were 
possible  I  should  say  so  in  person,  but 
there  is  danger  and  we  must  fly  at  once. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  in  full  gratitude 
when  I  am  in  safety.  I  owe  you  so 
many  thanks,  as  I  give  you  so  much  of 
devotion.  But  there  is  the  future  for 
all.  Mademoiselle,  I  kiss  your  hand. 
"  Always  yours, 

"  Rive  Laflamme." 

"  Murray  !  "  she  said  sadly  when  he 
had  finished. 

He  started  at  the  word  :  "Yes,  yes, 
Marie." 

"  I  seem  to  have  new  knowledge  of 
things,  now  that  I  am  blind.  I  think 
that  letter  is  not  altogether  real,  though 
it  has  gratitude.  But  you  would  have 
done  it  differently.  You  see,  that  was 
his  way  of  saying  —  good-bye." 

What  Murray  Farling  thought,  what 
he  knew  from  the  governor,  whom  he 
had  met  on  his  way  to  Pascal  House,  he 
dared  not  say.     He  was  silent. 

She  continued  :  "I  could  not  bear 
that  one  who  was  innocent  of  any  real 
crime,  and  who  was  a  great  artist,  and 
who  believed  himself  to  be  a  patriot, 
should  suffer  so  here.  When  he  asked 
me  I  helped  him.  Yet  I  suppose  I  was 
selfish,  wasn't  I?  —  it  was  because  he 
loved  me." 

Murray  Farling  spoke  breathlessly  : 
"And  because  —  you  loved  him,  Ma- 
rie ?  " 

Her  head  was  lifted  quickly,  as  though 
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she  saw,  and  was  looking  him  in  the 
eyes.  "  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  she  cried,  "  I 
never  loved  him.  I  was  deeply  sorry 
for  him  —  that  was  all." 

"Marie,  Marie,"  he  said  very  gently, 
while  she  shook  her  head  a  little  piti- 
fully, "  did  you  love  any  one  else  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  space  and  then 
she  said  :  "  Yes,  —  oh,  Murray,  I  am  so 
sorry  for  your  sake  that  I  am  blind,  and 
cannot  marry  you." 

"But,  my  darling,  you  shall  not  al- 
ways be  blind,  you  shall  see  again,  I 
hope.  And  you  shall  marry  me  also. 
As  if  —  oh,  Marie!  as  if  one's  love 
could  live  but  by  the  sight  of  the  eyes  !  " 

"  Poor,  brave  Murray !  Blind,  I 
could  not  marry  you.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  you." 

He  smiled  with  a  happy,  hopeful  de- 
termination :  "But  if  you  should  see 
again  ?" 

"Oh,  then,  dear." 

And  she  married  him,  and  in  time 
her  sight  returned,  though  not  com- 
pletely. And  Murray  Farling  never 
told  her,  as  the  governor  had  told  him, 
that  Rive  Laflamme,  when  he  was  in 
New  Caledonia,  had  a  wife  in  Paris  ; 
and  he  is  man  enough  to  hope  that  she 
may  never  know. 

But  he  has  to  this  hour  a  profound 
regret  that  duels  are  out  of  fashion 
among  Englishmen. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  TALL  MASTER. 

The  story  has  been  so  much  tossed 
about  in  the  mouths  of  Indians  and 
half-breeds  and  men  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  that  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  hear  only  an  apocryphal  version  of 
the  thing  as  you  now  travel  in  the  North. 
But  Pretty  Pierre  was  at  Fort  Luke 
when  the  battle  occurred,  and  before 
and  after  he  sifted  the  business  thor- 
oughly. For  he  had  a  philosophical 
turn,  and  this  may  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  never  lied  except  to  save  another 
from  danger.  In  this  matter  he  was 
cool  and  impartial  from  first  to  last,  and, 
evil  as  his  reputation  was  in  many  ways, 
there  were    those    who    believed    and 


trusted  him.  Himself,  as  he  travelled 
back  and  forth  through  the  North,  had 
heard  of  the  Tall  Master.  Yet  he  had 
never  met  any  one  who  had  seen  him  ; 
for  the  Master  had  dwelt,  it  was  said, 
chiefly  among  the  strange  tribes  of  the 
Far-Off  Metal  River  whose  faces  were 
almost  white,  and  who  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  southern  races.  The 
tales  lost  nothing  by  being  retold,  even 
when  the  historians  were  the  men  of 
the  H.B.C.  ;  Pierre  knew  what  accom- 
plished liars  may  be  found  among  that 
company  of  adventurers  trading  in  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  how  their  art  had  been 
none  too  delicately  engrafted  by  his 
own  people.  But  he  was,  as  became 
him,  open  to  conviction,  especially 
when,  journeying  to  Fort  Luke,  he 
heard  what  John  Hybar,  the  chief  fac- 
tor—  a  man  of  uncommon  quality  — 
had  to  say.  Hybar  had  once  lived  with 
those  Indians  of  the  Bright  Stone,  and 
had  seen  many  rare  things  among  them. 
He  knew  their  legends  of  the  White 
Valley  and  the  Hills  of  the  Mighty  Men, 
and  how  their  distinctive  character  had 
imposed  itself  on  the  whole  Indian  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  so  that  there  was  none 
but  believed,  even  though  vaguely,  in  a 
pleasant  land  at  the  summit  of  the 
world  ;  and  Pierre  himself,  with  Shon 
McGann  and  Just  Trafford,  had  once 
had  a  strange  experience  in  the  Kimash 
Hills.  He  did  not  share  the  opinion  of 
Lazenby,  the  company's  clerk  at  Fort 
Luke,  who  said,  when  the  matter  was 
talked  of  before  him,  that  it  was  all 
hanky-panky  —  which  was  evidence  that 
he  had  lived  in  London  town  before 
his  anxious  relatives,  sending  him  forth 
under  the  delusive  flag  of  adventure  and 
wild  life,  imprisoned  him  in  the  Arctic 
regions  with  the  H.B.C. 

Lazenby  admired  Pierre  ;  said  he  was 
good  stuff,  and  voted  him  amusing, 
with  an  ingenious  emphasis  of  heathen 
oaths  ;  but  advised  him,  as  only  an  in- 
solent young  scoundrel  can,  to  forswear 
securing,  by  the  seductive  game  of 
poker  or  euchre,  larger  interest  on  his 
capital  than  the  H.B.C.  ;  whose  record, 
he  insisted,  should  never  be  rivalled  by 
any  single  man  in  any  single  lifetime. 
Then  he  incidentally  remarked  that  he 
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would  like  to  empty  the  company's 
cash-box  once  —  only  once  —  thus  rec- 
onciling the  preacher  and  the  sinner, 
as  many  another  has  done.  Lazenby's 
morals  were  not  bad,  however.  He 
.  was  simply  fond  of  making  them  appear 
I  terrible  ;  even  when  in  London  he  was 
i  more  idle  than  wicked.  He  gravely 
suggested  at  last  that,  as  a  culmination, 
he  and  Pierre  should  go  out  on  the  pad 
together.  This  was  a  mere  stroke  of 
pleasantry  on  his  part,  because,  the 
most  he  could  loot  in  that  far  North 
were  furs  and  caches  of  buffalo  meat ; 
and  a  man's  capacity  and  use  for  them 
were  limited.  Even  Pierre's  especial 
faculty  and  art  seemed  valueless  so  far 
Polewards  ;  but  he  had  his  beat  through- 
out the  land,  and  he  kept  it  like  a  perfect 
patrolman.  He  had  not  been  at  Port 
Luke  for  years,  and  he  would  not  be 
there  again  for  more  years  ;  but  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  go  on  reappearing 
till  he  vanished  utterly.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  this  visit  at  Port  Luke, 
so  completely  had  he  conquered  the 
place,  he  had  won  from  the  chief  factor 
the  year's  purchases  of  skins,  the  stores, 
the  fort  itself  ;  and  every  stitch  of  cloth- 
ing owned  by  Lazenby  ;  so  that,  if  he 
had  insisted  on  the  redemption  of  the 
debts,  the  H.B.C.  and  Lazenby  had 
been  naked  and  hungry  in  the  wilder- 
ness. But  Pierre  was  not  a  hard  cred- 
itor. He  nonchalantly  said  that  the  fort 
would  be  useless  to  him  ;  and  handed 
it  back  again  with  all  therein,  on  a  has- 
tily and  humorously  constructed  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease,  while  Lazenby  was 
left  in  pawn.  Yet  Lazenby's  mind  was 
not  at  perfect  ease  ;  he  had  a  whole- 
some respect  for  Pierre's  singularities, 
and  dreaded  being  suddenly  called  upon 
to  pajr  his  debt  before  he  could  get  new 
garments  made  —  maybe,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Wind  Driver,  chief  of  the 
Golden  Dogs,  and  his  demure  and 
charming  daughter,  Wine  Pace,  who 
looked  upon  him  with  the  eye  of  affec- 
tion—  a  matter  fully,  but  not  ostenta- 
tiously, appreciated  by  Lazenby.  If  he 
could  have  entirely  forgotten  a  pretty 
girl  in  South  Kensington,  who,  at  her 
parents'  bidding,  turned  her  shoulder 
on   him,  he   had  married  Wine  Face  ; 


and  so  he  told  Pierre.  But  the  half- 
breed  had  only  a  sardonic  sympathy  for 
such  matters. 

Things  changed  when  Shon  McGann 
arrived.  He  should  have  come  before, 
according  to  a  promise  given  Pierre  ; 
but  there  were  reasons  for  the  delay, 
and  these  Shon  elaborated  in  his  fine, 
picture sque  style.  He  said  that  he  had 
lost  his  way  after  he  had  left  the  Wapiti 
Woods,  and  should  never  have  found  it 
again  had  it  not  been  for  a  strange  be- 
ing who  came  upon  him  and  took  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  White  Hand  Indians, 
and  cared  for  him  there,  and  set  him 
safely  on  his  way  again  to  Port  Luke. 

"  Sorra  wan  did  I  ever  see  like  him," 
said  Shon,  "  with  a  face  that  was  divil 
this  minute  and  saint  the  next  ;  pale  in 
the  cheek,  and  black  in  the  eye,  and 
grizzled  hair  flowin'  long  at  his  neck 
and  lyin'  like  snakes  on  his  shoulders  ; 
and  whin  his  fingers  closed  on  yours, 
bedad  !  they  didn't  seem  human  at  all, 
for  they  clamped  you  so  cold  and 
strong." 

"  '  For  they  clamped  you  so  cold  and 
strong,'  "  rejoined  Pierre  mockingly, 
yet  greatly  interested,  as  one  could  see 
by  the  upward  range  of  his  eye  towards 
Shon.     "  Well,  what  more  ?  " 

"Well,  squeeze  the  acid  from  y'r 
voice,  Pierre,  for  there's  things  that 
better  become  you  ;  and  listen  to  me, 
for  I've  news  for  all  here  at  the  fort, 
before  I've  done,  which'll  open  y'r  eyes 
with  a  jerk." 

"  With  a  wonderful  jerk,  hola  I  Let 
us  prepare,  messieurs,  to  be  waked  with 
an  Irish  jerk  !  "  and  Pierre  pensively 
trifled  with  the  fringe  on  Shon's  buck- 
skin jacket,  which  was  whisked  from 
his  fingers  with  a  smothered  oath.  And 
for  a  few  moments  he  was  silent  ;  but 
the  eager  looks  of  the  chief  factor  and 
Lazenby  encouraged  him  to  continue. 
Besides,  it  was  only  Pierre's  way  ;  pro- 
voking Shon  was  the  piquant  sauce  of 
his  life. 

"Lyin'  awake  I  was,"  continued 
Shon,  "  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  not 
bein'  able  to  sleep  for  a  pain  in  a  shoul- 
der I'd  strained,  whin  I  heard  a  thing 
that  drew  me  up  standin'.  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  child  laughin',  so  wonderful 
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and  bright,  and  at  the  very  door  of  me 
tent  it  seemed.  Then  it  faded  away  till 
it  was  only  a  breath,  lovely  and  idle  and 
swingin'.  I  wint  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  There  was  nothin'  there,  av 
coorse." 

"And  why  *  av  coorse'?"  rejoined 
Pierre.  The  chief  factor  was  intent  on 
what  Shon  was  saying,  while  Lazenby 
drummed  his  fingers  on  the  table,  his 
nose  in  the  air. 

"Divils  me  darlin',  but  ye  know  as 
well  as  I,  that  there's  things  in  the 
world  neither  for  havin'  nor  handlin'. 
And  that's  wan  of  thim,  says  I  to  me- 
self.  I  wint  back  and  lay  down,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  singin'  now  and  comin' 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  growin'  louder 
and  louder,  and  then  there  came  with  it 
a  patter  of  feet,  till  it  was  as  a  thousand 
children  were  dancin'  by  me  door.  I 
was  shy  enough,  I'll  own  ;  but  I  pulled 
aside  the  curtain  of  the  tent  to  see  again 
—  and  there  was  nothin'  beyand  for  the 
eye.  But  the  singin'  was  goin'  past 
and  recedin'  as  before,  till  it  died  away 
along  the  waves  of  prairie  grass.  I  wint 
back  and  give  Grey  Nose,  my  Injin 
bedfellow,  a  lift  wid  me  fut.  '  Come 
out  of  that,'  says  I,  '  and  tell  me  if  dead 
or  alive  I  am.'  He  got  up,  and  there 
was  the  noise  soft  and  grand  again,  but 
with  it  now  the  voices  of  men,  the 
flip  of  birds'  wings,  and  the  sighin'  of 
tree-tops  ;  and  behind  all  that  the  long 
wash  of  a  sea  like  none  I  ever  heard. 
'  Well,'  says  I  to  the  Injin  grinnin'  be- 
fore me,  'what's  that  in  the  name  o' 
Moses  ?  '  '  That '  says  he,  laughin'  slow 
in  me  face,  'is  the  Tall  Master  —  him 
that  brought  you  to  the  camp.'  Thin  I 
remembered  all  the  things  that's  been 
said  of  him  ;  and  I  knew  it  was  music 
I'd  been  hearin',  and  not  children's 
voices  nor  any  thin'  else  at  all. 

"  '  Come  with  me,'  says  Grey  Nose  ; 
and  he  took  me  to  the  door  of  a  big 
tent  standin'  alone  from  the  rest. 
'  Wait  a  minute,'  says  he,  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  tent  curtain  ;  and  at 
that  there  was  a  crash,  as  a  million 
gold  hammers  were  fallin'  on  silver 
drums.  And  we  both  stood  still ;  for  it 
seemed  an  army,  with  swords  wranglin' 
and  bridle-chains  rattlin',  was  marchin' 


down  on  us.  There  was  the  divil's  own 
uproar,  as  a  battle  was  comin'  on  ;  and 
a  long  line  of  spears  clashed.  But  just 
then  there  whistled  through  the  larrup 
of  sound  a  clear  voice  callin',  gentle 
and  coaxin',  yet  commandin'  too  ;  and 
the  spears  dropped,  and  the  pounding 
of  horse-hoofs  ceased,  and  then  the 
army  marched  away  ;  far  away  ;  iver  so 
far  away,  into " 

"  Into  Heaven  ? "  flippantly  inter- 
jected Lazenby. 

"  Into  Heaven,  say  I,  and  be  choked 
to  you  !  for  there's  no  other  place  for 
it ;  and  I'll  stand  by  that  till  I  go  there 
myself,  and  know  the  truth  o'  the 
thing." 

Pierre  here  spoke.  "  Heaven  gave 
you  a  marvellous  trick  with  words, 
Shon.  I  sometimes  think  that  Irish- 
men have  gifts  for  only  two  things  — 
words  and  women.    Bien,  what  then  ?  " 

Shon  was  determined  not  to  be  irri- 
tated. The  occasion  was  too  big. 
"  Well,  Grey  Nose  lifted  the  curtain 
and  wint  in.  In  a  minute  he  comes 
out.  'You  can  goin,'  says  he.  So  in 
I  wint,  the  Injin  not  comin',  and  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  tint  stood  the  Tall 
Master,  alone.  He  had  his  fiddle  to  his 
chin,  and  the  bow  hoverin'  above  it. 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  along 
the  thing  ;  then  all  at  once,  from  one 
string  I  heard  the  child  laughin'  that 
pleasant  and  distant,  though  the  bow 
seemed  not  to  be  touchin'.  Soon  it 
thinned  till  it  was  the  shadow  of  a 
laugh,  and  I  didn't  know  when  it 
stopped,  he  smilin'  down  at  the  fiddle 
bewhiles.  Then  he  said,  without  look- 
in'  at  me, '  It  is  the  Song  of  the  White 
Valley  and  the  Kimash  Hills,  the  Hills 
of  the  Mighty  Men  ;  of  which  all  men 
shall  know,  for  the  North  will  come  to 
her  spring  once  more  at  the  remaking 
of  the  world.  They  thought  that  it 
would  never  be  found  again  ;  but  I 
have  given  it  a  home  here.'  And  he 
bent  and  kissed  the  strings.  After,  he 
turn'd  sharply  as  if  he'd  been  spoken 
to,  and  looked  at  some  one  beside  him, 
some  one  that  I  couldn't  see.  A  cloud 
dropped  upon  his  face  ;  he  caught  the 
fiddle  hungrily  to  his  breast  ;  and  came 
limpin'    over    to  me  —  for   there    was 
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somethin'  wrong  with  his  fut  —  and 
lookin'  down  his  hook-nose  at  me,  says 
he,  'I've  a  word  for  them  at  Fort 
Luke,  where  you're  goin',  and  you'd 
better  be  goin'  at  once  ;  and  I'll  put 
you  on  your  way.  There's  to  be  a  great 
battle.  The  White  Hands  have  an 
ancient  feud  with  the  Golden  Dogs,  and 
they  have  come  from  where  the  soft 
Chinook  wind  ranges  the  Peace  River, 
to  fight  until  no  man  of  all  the  Golden 
Dogs  be  left,  or  till  they  themselves  be 
destroyed.  It  is  the  same  north  and 
south,'  he   wint   on;   'I  have  seen  it 

all  in  Italy,  in   Greece,   in   '   but 

here  he  stopped  and  smiled  strangely. 
After  a  moment,  he  wint  on :  '  The 
White  Hands  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Englishmen  of  the  fort,  and  I  would 
warn  them  —  for  Englishmen  were 
once  kind  to  me  —  and  warn  also  the 
Golden  Dogs.  So  come  with  me  at 
once,'  says  he.  And  I  did.  And  he 
walked  with  me  till  mornin',  carryin' 
the  fiddle  under  his  arm,  but  wrapped 
in  a  beautiful  velvet  cloth,  havin'  on  it 
grand  figures  like  the  arms  of  a  king  or 
queen.  And  just  at  the  first  whisk  of 
sun  he  turned  me  into  a  trail  and  give 
me  good-bye,  say  in'  that  maybe  he'd 
follow  me  soon,  and,  at  any  rate,  he'd 
be  there  at  the  battle.  Well,  divils 
betide  me  !  I  got  off  the  track  again, 
and  lost  a  day  ;  but  here  I  am  ;  and 
there's  me  story,  to  take  or  lave  as  you 
will." 

Shon  paused  and  began  to  fumble 
with  the  cards  on  the  table  before  him, 
looking  the  while  on  the  others. 

The  factor  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  I  don't  doubt  but  he  told  you  true 
about  the  White  Hands  and  the  Golden 
Dogs,"  he  said  ;  "for  there's  been  war 
and  bad  blood  between  them  for  gener- 
ations beyond  the  memory  of  man  —  at 
least,  since  the  time  that  the  Mighty 
Men  lived,  from  which  these  date  their 
history.  But  there's  nothing  to  be 
done  to-night  ;  for  if  we  tell  old  Wind 
Driver  there'll  be  no  sleeping  at  the 
fort.     So  we'll  let  the  thing  stand." 

"You  believe  all  this  poppy -cock, 
chief?"  said  Lazenby  to  the  factor, 
but  laughing  in  Shon's  face  the  while. 

The  factor  gravely  replied  :  "  I  knew 


|  of  the  Tall  Master  years  ago  on  the  Far- 
Off  Metal  River  ;  and,  though  I  never 
saw  him,  I  can  believe  these  things  — 
and  more.  You  do  not  know  this  world 
through  and  through,  Lazenby  ;  you 
have  much  to  learn." 

Pierre  said  nothing.  He  took  the 
cards  from  Shon  and  passed  them  to 
and  fro  in  his  hand.  Mechanically  he 
dealt  them  out,  and  as  mechanically 
they  took  them  up  and  in  silence  began 
to  play. 

The  next  day  there  was  commotion 
and  excitement  at  Fort  Luke.  The 
Golden  Dogs  were  making  preparations 
for  the  battle.  Pow-wow  followed  pow- 
wow, and  paint  and  feathers  followed 
all.  The  H.B.C.  people  had  little  to 
do  but  look  to  their  guns  and  house 
everything  within  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

At  night  Shon,  Pierre,  and  Lazenby 
were  sitting  about  the  table  in  the  com- 
mon-room, the  cards  lying  dealt  before 
them,  waiting  for  the  factor  to  come. 
Presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  fac- 
tor entered,  followed  by  another.  Shon 
and  Pierre  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  The  Tall  Master,"  said  Shon,  with  a 
kind  of  awe  ;  and  then  stood  still. 

Their  towering  visitor  slowly  un- 
loosed something  beneath  his  arm,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  dropping  his  com- 
pass-like fingers  softly  on  it.  He  bowed 
gravely  to  each  ;  but  the  bow  seemed 
grotesque,  his  body  was  so  ungainly. 
With  the  eyes  of  all  drawn  to  him,  he 
spoke  in  a  low,  sonorous  tone  :  "I  have 
followed  the  traveller  fast "  —  his  hand 
lifted  gently  towards  Shon  —  "  for  there 
are  weighty  concerns  abroad,  and  I 
have  things  to  say  and  do  before  I  go 
again  to  my  people  —  and  beyond.  I 
have  hungered  for  the  face  of  a  white 
man  these  many  years,  and  his  was  the 
first  I  saw  " — again  he  tossed  a  long 
finger  towards  the  Irishman  —  "and  it 
brought  back  many  things.  I  remem- 
ber  " 

He  paused,  sat  down  ;  they  all  did 
the  same.  He  looked  at  them  one  by 
one  with  distant  kindness.  "  I  remem- 
ber," he  continued,  and  his  strangely 
articulated  fingers  folded  about  the 
thing  on  the  table  beside  him,  "  when  " 
—  here  the  cards  caught  his  eye.     His 
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face  underwent  a  change.  An  eager,  fan- 1 
tastic  look  shot  from  his  eye  — "when 
I  gambled  this  way  at  Lucca"— his 
hand  drew  the  bundle  closer  to  him  — 
"but  when  I  won  it  back  again  —  at  a 
price  !  "  he  gloomily  added,  glanciug 
sideways  as  to  some  one  at  his  elbow. 

He  remained,  his  eyes  very  intent  for 
a  moment ;  then  he  recollected  himself, 
and  continued  :  "I  became  wiser ;  I 
never  risked  it  again  ;  but  I  loved  the 
game  always.  I  was  a  gamester  from 
the  start  —  the  artist  is  always  so  when 
he  is  greatest  —  like  nature  herself. 
And  once,  years  after,  I  played  with  a 
mother  for  her  child  —  and  mine.  And 
yet  once  again  at  Parma  with  "  — here 
he  paused,  throwing  that  sharp,  side- 
long glance  —  "with  the  greatest  game- 
ster, for  the  infinite  secret  of  art ;  and 
I  won  it ;  but  I  paid  the  price.  I 
should  like  to  play  now." 

He  reached  his  hand,  drew  up  five 
cards,  and  ran  his  eye  through  them. 
"Play,"  he  said.  "The  hand  is  good 
—  very  good.  Once  when  I  played  with 
the  princess  —  but  it  is  no  matter  ;  and 
Tuscany  is  far  away  ! — Play  !  "  he  re- 
peated. 

Pierre  instantly  picked  up  the  cards, 
with  an  air  of  cool  satisfaction.  He  had 
either  found  the  perfect  gamester  or  the 
perfect  liar.  He  knew  the  remedy  for 
either. 

The  factor  did  not  move.  Shon  and 
Lazenby  followed  Pierre's  action.  By 
their  positions  Lazenby  became  his 
partner.  They  played  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  the  Tall  Master  taking  all. 
"  Napoleon  was  an  excellent  player  ; 
but  he  lost  with  me,"  he  said  slowly,  as 
he  played  a  card  upon  three  others  and 
took  them. 

Lazenby  was  so  taken  aback  by  this 
remark  that,  presently,  he  trumped  his 
partner's  ace,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
talon-like  look  from  the  Tall  Master's 
eye  ;  but  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  one  of  saturnine  amusement. 

They  played  on  silently. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  wonderful  player  !  " 
he  presently  said  to  Pierre,  with  a  look 
of  keen  scrutiny.  "  Come,  I  will  play 
with  you  —  for  values  —  the  first  time 
in  seventy-five  years  ;  then,  no  more  !  " 


Lazenby  and  Shon  drew  away  beside 
the  factor.  The  two  played.  Mean- 
while Lazenby  said  to  Shon  :  "  The 
man's  mad.  He  talks  about  Napoleon 
as  if  he'd  known  him  —  as  if  it  wasn't 
three-fourths  of  a  century  ago.  Does 
he  think  we're  all  born  idiots  ?  Why, 
he's  not  over  sixty  years  old  now.  But 
where  the  deuce  did  he  come  from  with 
that  Italian  face  ?  And  the  funniest 
part  of  it  is,  he  reminds  me  of  some 
one.  Did  you  notice  how  he  limped  — 
the  awkward  beggar  !  " 

Lazenby  had  unconsciously  lifted  his 
voice,  and  presently  the  Tall  Master 
turned  and  said  to  him :  "I  ran  a  nail 
into  my  foot  at  Ley  den  seventy-odd 
years  ago." 

"He's  the  devil  himself,"  rejoined 
Lazenby,  and  he  did  not  lower  his 
voice. 

"  Many  with  angelic  gifts  are  chil- 
dren of  his  Dark  Majesty,"  said  the 
Tall  Master  slowly  ;  and  though  he  ap- 
peared closely  occupied  with  the  game, 
a  look  of  vague  sadness  came  into  his 
face. 

For  a  half -hour  they  played  in  silence 
—  the  slight,  delicate  -  featured  half- 
breed,  and  the  mysterious  man  who 
had  for  so  long  been  a  thing  of  wonder 
in  the  North,  a  weird  influence  among 
the  Indians. 

There  was  a  strange,  cold  fierceness 
in  the  Tall  Master's  face.  He  now 
staked  his  precious  bundle  against 
the  one  thing  Pierre  prized  —  the  gold 
watch  received  years  ago  for  a  deed  of 
heroism  on  the  Chaudiere.  The  half- 
breed  had  always  spoken  of  it  as  amus- 
ing ;  but  Shon  at  least  knew  that  to 
Pierre  it  was  worth  his  right  hand. 

Both  men  drew  breath  slowly,  and 
their  eyes  were  hard.  The  stillness 
became  painful ;  all  were  possessed  by 
the  grim  spirit  of  Chance.  The  Tall 
Master  won.  He  came  to  his  feet,  his 
shambling  body  drawn  together  to  a 
height.  Pierre  also  rose.  Their  looks 
clinched.  Pierre  stretched  out  his  hand, 
"  You  are  my  master  at  this,"  he  said. 

The  other  smiled  sadly.  "  I  have 
played  for  the  last  time.  I  have  not 
forgotten  how  to  win.  If  I  had  lost, 
uncommon      things      had      happened. 
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This  "  — he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bundle 
and  gently  undid  it  —  "is  my  oldest 
friend,  since  the  warm  days  at  Parma 
—  all  dead  —  all  dead."  Out  of  the 
velvet  wrapping,  broidered  with  royal 
and  ducal  arms,  and  rounded  by  a 
wreath  of  violets  —  which  the  chief 
factor  looked  at  closely  —  he  drew  his 
violin.  He  lifted  it  reverently  to  his 
lips. 

"  My  good  Garnerius  !  "  he  said. 
"  Three  masters  played  you  ;  but  I  am 
chief  of  them  all.  They  had  the  classic 
soul  ;  but  I  the  romantic  heart  —  les 
grandes  caprices."  His  head  lifted 
higher.  "  I  am  the  master  artist  of 
the  world.  I  have  found  the  core  of 
Nature.  Here  in  the  North  is  the  won- 
derful soul  of  things.  Beyond  this,  far 
beyond,  where  the  foolish  think  is  only 
inviolate  ice,  is  the  first  song  of  the 
ages,  and  a  very  pleasant  land.  I  am 
the  lost  Master,  and  I  shall  return,  I 
shall  return  —  but  not  yet  —  not  yet." 

He  fetched  the  instrument  to  his  chin 
with  a  noble  pride.  The  ugliness  of  his 
face  was  almost  beautiful  now. 

The  factor  looked  on  him  with  bewil- 
derment ;  the  factor  was  trying  to 
remember  something  ;  his  mind  went 
feeling,  he  knew  not  why,  for  a  certain 
day,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  when 
he  unpacked  a  box  of  books  and  papers 
from  England.  Most  of  them  were 
still  in  the  fort.  The  association  of  this 
man  with  these  things  fretted  him. 

The  Tall  Master  swung  his  bow  up- 
wards ;  but  at  that  instant  there  came  a 
knock,  and,  in  response  to  a  call,  Wind 
Driver  and  Wine  Face  entered.  Wine 
Face  was  certainly  a  beautiful  girl  ;  and 
Lazenby  might  well  have  been  par- 
doned for  throwing  in  his  fate  with  such 
a  heathen,  if  he  despaired  of  ever  see- 
ing England  again.  The  Tall  Master 
did  not  turn  towards  these.  The  In- 
dians sat  gracefully  on  a  bearskin  before 
the  fire.  The  eyes  of  the  girl  were 
cast  shyly  upon  the  man  as  he  stood 
there  unlike  an  ordinary  being  —  in  his 
face  a  fine  hardness  and  the  cold  light 
of  the  North.  He  suddenly  tipped  his 
bow  upward  and  brought  it  down  with 
a  most  delicate  crash  upon  the  strings. 
Then    softly,  slowly,  he    passed    into 


a  weird  fantasy.  The  Indians  sat 
breathless.  Upon  them  it  acted  more 
impressively  than  upon  the  others  ; 
besides,  the  player's  eye  was  searching 
them  now  ;  he  was  playing  into  their 
very  bodies.  And  they  responded  with 
some  swift  shocks  of  recognition  cross- 
ing their  faces.  Suddenly  the  old 
Indian  sprang  up.  He  thrust  his  arms 
out,  and  made,  as  if  unconsciously, 
some  fantastic  yet  solemn  motions. 
The  player  smiled  in  a  far-off  fashion, 
and  presently  ran  the  bow  upon  the 
strings  in  an  exquisite  cry  ;  and  then  a 
beautiful  avalanche  of  sound  slid  from 
a  distance,  growing  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  it  swept  through  the  room,  and  em- 
bedded all  in  its  sweetness. 

At  this  the  old  Indian  threw  himself 
forward  at  the  player's  feet.  "  It  is  the 
song  of  the  White  Weaver,  the  maker  of 
the  world  —  the  music  from  the  Hills  of 
the  Mighty  Men.  I  knew  it  —  I  knew  it 
—  but  never  like  that.  It  was  lost  to  the 
world  ;  the  wild  cry  of  the  lofty  stars." 
His  face  was  wet. 

The  girl,  too,  had  risen.  She  came 
forward  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  reverently 
touched  the  arm  of  the  player,  who 
paused  now,  and  was  looking  at  them 
from  under  his  long  eyelashes.  She 
spoke  whisperingly  :  u  Are  you  a  spirit  ? 
Do  you  come  from  the  Hills  of  the 
Mighty  Men  ?  " 

He  answered  gravely :  "I  am  no 
spirit.  But  I  have  journeyed  in  the 
Hills  of  the  Mighty  Men  and  along 
their  ancient  hunting-grounds.  This 
that  I  have  played  is  the  ancient  music 
of  the  world  —  of  Jubal  and  his  com- 
rades. It  comes  humming  from  the 
Poles  ;  it  rides  laughing  down  the  plan- 
ets ;  it  trembles  through  the  snow  ;  it 
gives  joy  to  the  bones  of  the  wind. 
And  I  am  the  voice  of  It,"  he  added  ; 
and  he  drew  up  his  loose,  unmanage- 
able body  till  it  looked  enormous,  firm, 
and  dominant. 

The  girl's  fingers  ran  softly  over  to 
his  breast.  "I  will  follow  you,"  she 
said,  "  when  you  go  again  to  the  Happy 
Valleys." 

Down  from  his  brow  there  came  a 
faint  hue  of  color,  and,  for  a  breath,  his 
eyes  closed  tenderly  with    hers.    But 
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he  straightway  gathered  back  his  look 
again ;  his  body  shrank,  not  rudely, 
from  her  fingers  ;  and  he  absently  said  : 
"  I  am  old  —  in  years  the  father  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  man's  life  gone  since,  at 
Genoa,  she  laid  her  fingers  on  my  breast 
like  that.     These  things  can  be  no  more 

—  until  the  North  hath  its  summer 
again  ;  and  I  stand  young  —  the  Master 

—  upon  the  high  summits  of  renown." 
The  girl  drew  slowly  back.     Lazenby 

was  muttering  under  his  breath  now  ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  this  change  in 
Wine  Face.  He  had  been  impressed  to 
awe  by  the  Tall  Master's  music  ;  but  he 
was  piqued,  and  determined  not  to  give 
in  easily.  He  said  sneeringly  that 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke  in  music  had 
come  to  life,  and  suggested  a  snake- 
dance. 

The  Tall  Master  heard  these  things, 
and  immediately  he  turned  to  Lazenby 
with  an  angry  look  on  his  face.  His 
brows  hung  heavily  over  the  dull  fire  of 
his  eyes  ;  his  hair  itself  seemed  like 
Medusa's,  just  quivering  into  savage 
life  ;  the  fingers  spread  out  white  and 
claw-like  upon  the  strings  as  he  curved 
his  violin  to  his  chin,  whereof  it  became, 
as  it  were,  a  piece.  The  bow  shot  out 
and  down  upon  the  instrument  with  a 
painful  clangor.  There  eddied  into  a 
vast  arena  of  sound  the  prodigious  ele- 
ments of  war.  Torture  rose  from  those 
four  immeasurable  cords  ;  a  dreadful 
dance  of  death  supervened. 

Through  the  chief  factor's  mind  there 
flashed  —  though  mechanically ,  and  only 
to  be  remembered  afterwards  —  the 
words  of  a  schoolday  poem.  It  shut- 
tled in  and  out  of  the  music  :  — 

Wheel  the  wild  dance, 

While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud  ; 

And  call  the  brave  to  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

The  face  of  the  player  grew  old  and 
drawn.  The  skin  was  wrinkled,  but 
shone  ;  the  hair  spread  white,  the  nose 
almost  met  the  chin,  the  mouth  was  all 
malice.  It  was  old  age  with  vast  power  ; 
conquest  volleyed  from  the  fingers. 

Shon  McGann  whispered  aves,  aching 
with  the  noise  ;   the  factor  shuddered 


to  his  feet  ;  Lazenby  winced  and  drew 
back  to  the  wall,  putting  his  hand  before 
his  face  as  though  the  sounds  were 
striking  him  ;  the  old  Indian  covered 
his  head  with  his  blanket  upon  the 
floor.  Wine  Face  knelt,  her  face  all 
grey,  her  Angers  lacing  and  interlacing 
with  pain.  Only  Pierre  sat  with  master- 
ful stillness,  his  eyes  never  moving 
from  the  face  of  the  player  ;  his  arms 
folded  ;  his  feet  firmly  wedded  to  the 
floor.  The  sound  became  strangely  dis- 
tressing. It  shocked  the  flesh  and  an- 
gered the  nerves.  Upon  Lazenby  it 
acted  singularly.  He  cowered  from  it ; 
but  soon,  with  a  look  of  madness  in  his 
eyes,  he  rushed  forward,  arms  out- 
stretched, as  if  to  seize  the  intolerable 
minstrel.  There  was  a  sudden  pause  in 
the  playing  ;  then  the  room  shook  with 
noise,  buffeting  Lazenby  into  stillness. 
But  the  sounds  changed  instantly  again, 
and  music  of  great  sweetness  and  de- 
light fell  about  them  as  in  silver  drops 
—  an  enchanting  lyric  of  love.  Its  in- 
expressible tenderness  subdued  La- 
zenby, who  but  now  had  had  a  heart 
for  slaughter.  He  dropped  on  his  knees, 
threw  his  head  into  his  arms,  and 
sobbed.  The  Tall  Master's  fingers 
crept  caressingly  along  one  of  those 
heavenly  veins  of  sound,  his  bow  pois- 
ing softly  over  it. 
The  farthest  star  seemed  singing. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  the  Golden 
Dogs  were  gathered  for  war  before  the 
fort.  Immediately  after  the  sun  roser 
the  foe  were  seen  gliding  darkly  out  of 
the  horizon.  From  another  direction 
came  two  travellers.  These  also  saw 
the  White  Hands  bearing  upon  the  fort, 
and  hurried  forward.  They  reached 
the  gates  of  the  fort  in  good  time,, 
and  were  welcomed.  One  was  a  chief 
trader  from  a  fort  in  the  west.  He  was 
an  old  man,  and  had  been  many  years- 
in  the  service  of  the  H.B.C.  ;  and,  like 
Lazenby  had  spent  his  early  days  in 
London,  a  connoisseur  in  all  its  pleasures. 
The  other  was  a  voyageur.  They  had 
posted  on  quickly  to  bring  news  of  this 
crusade  of  the  White  Hands. 

The  hostile  Indians  came  steadily  to 
within  a   few   hundred    yards    of    the 
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Golden  Dogs.  Then  they  sent  a  brave 
to  say  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
people  of  the  fort ;  and  that  if  the 
Golden  Dogs  came  on  they  would  battle 
with  them  alone,  since  the  time  had 
come  for  "  one  to  be  as  both,"  as  their 
medicine  men  had  been  declaring  from 
the  days  of  the  Great  Eace.  And  this 
signified  that  one  should  destroy  the 
other. 

At  this  all  the  Golden  Dogs  ranged 
into  line.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  the 
long  hedge  of  pine  woods  in  the  dis- 
tance caught  the  color  of  the  sky,  the 
flowers  of  the  plains  showed  hand- 
somely as  a  carpet  of  war.  The  bodies 
of  the  fighters  glistened.  You  could 
see  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  bare,  stren- 
uous chests.  They  stood  as  their  fore- 
fathers in  battle,  almost  naked,  with 
crested  heads,  gleaming  axe,  scalp- 
knife,  and  bows  and  arrows.  At  first 
there  was  the  threatening  rustle  of 
preparation  ;  then  a  great  stillness  came 
and  stayed  for  a  moment ;  after  which, 
all  at  once,  there  sped  through  the  air 
a  big  shout  of  battle,  and  the  innumer- 
able twang  of  flying  arrows  ;  and  the 
opposing  hosts  ran  upon  each  other. 

Pierre  and  Shon  McGann,  watching 
from  the  fort,  cried  out  with  excitement. 

"  Divils  me  darlin' !  "  called  Shon, 
"  are  we  gluin'  our  eyes  to  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  whin  the  tangle  of  battle  goes 
on  beyand  ?  Bedad,  I'll  not  stand  it  ! 
Look  at  them  twistin'  the  neck  o'  war  ! 
Open  the  gates,  open  the  gates  !  say  I, 
and  let  us  have  play  with  our  guns  !  " 

"Hush!  Mori  Dim  I"  interrupted 
Pierre.     "  Look  !     The  Tall  Master  !  " 

None  at  the  fort  had  seen  the  Tall 
Master  since  the  night  before.  Now  he 
was  covering  the  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  battle,  his  hair  streaming 
behind  him. 

When  he  came  near  to  the  vortex  of 
fight  he  raised  his  violin  to  his  chin, 
and  instantly  a  most  sweet  call  pene- 
trated the  uproar.  The  call  filled  it, 
drained  through  it,  wrapped  it,  over- 
came it ;  so  that  it  sank  away  at  last  like 
the  outwash  of  an  exhausted  tide.  The 
weft  of  battle  stayed  unfinished  in  the 
loom. 

Then  from  the  Indian  lodges  came 


the  women  and  children.  They  drew 
near  to  the  unearthly  luxury  of  that 
call,  now  lilting  with  an  unbounded  joy. 
Battle-axes  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  war- 
riors quieted  even  where  they  stood 
locked  with  their  foes.  The  Tall  Mas- 
ter now  drew  away  from  them,  facing 
the  north  and  west.  That  ineffable  call 
drew  them  after  him  with  grave  joy  ; 
and  they  brought  their  dead  and 
wounded  along.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren glided  in  among  the  men  and  fol- 
lowed. Presently  one  girl  ran  away 
from  the  rest  and  came  close  into  the 
great  leader's  footsteps. 

At  that  instant,  Lazenby,  from  the 
wall  of  the  fort,  cried  out  madly,  sprang 
down,  opened  the  gates,  and  rushed 
towards  the  girl,  crying,  "  Wine  Face  ! 
Wine  Face  !  " 

She  did  not  look  behind.  But  he 
came  close  to  her  and  caught  her  by 
the  waist.  "  Come  back  !  Come  back  ! 
O  my  love,  come  back  !  "  he  urged  ; 
but  she  pushed  him  gently  from  her. 

"  Hush  !  Hush  !  "  she  said.  "  We 
are  going  to  the  Happy  Valleys.  Don't 
you  hear  him  calling  ?  " 

And  Lazenby  fell  back. 

The  Tall  Master  was  now  playing  a 
wonderful  thing,  half  dance,  half  car- 
nival, but  with  that  call  still  beating 
through  it.  They  were  passing  the 
fort  at  an  angle.  All  within  issued 
forth  to  see.  Suddenly  the  old  trader 
who  had  come  that  morning  started 
forward  with  a  cry  ;  then  stood  still. 
He  caught  the  factor's  arm  ;  but  he 
seemed  unable  to  speak  yet ;  his  eyes 
were  hard  upon  the  player. 

The  procession  passed  the  empty 
lodges,  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with 
their  weapons,  and  not  one  of  their 
number  stayed  behind.  They  passed 
away  towards  the  high  hills  of  the 
north-west — beautiful  austere  barriers. 

Still  the  trader  gazed,  and  was  pale, 
and  trembled.  They  watched  long. 
The  throng  of  pilgrims  grew  a  vague 
mass,  no  longer  an  army  of  individ- 
uals ;  and  the  music  came  floating 
back  with  distant  charm.  At  last  the 
old  man  found  voice.  "  My  God  !  it 
is " 

The   factor  touched  his  arm,  inter- 
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rupting  him,  and  drew  a  picture  from 
his  pocket  —  one  but  just  now  taken 
from  that  musty  pile  of  books  received 
so  many  years  before.  He  showed  it 
to  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other  ;  "  that  is 
he.  And  the  world  buried  him  forty 
years  ago  !  " 

Pierre,  standing  near,  added  with  soft 
irony  :  "  There  are  strange  things  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  superb  gamester  —  a 
grand  comrade  I  " 

The  music  came  waving  back  upon 
them  delicately  ;  but  the  pilgrims  were 
fading  from  view. 

Soon  the  watchers  were  alone  with 
the  glowing  day. 

Gilbert  Parker. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  FRENCH  COLONY. 

When  Francis  the  First  heard  that 
the  pope  had  granted  to  Spain  all  of 
the  New  World  which  she  could  dis- 
cover by  sailing  west,  and  to  Portugal 
all  newly  found  territories  in  the  east, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  testament 
of  my  father  Adam  which  cuts  me  off 
from  a  share  in  this  heritage  ?  "  Not 
long  before,  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
quietly  recording  in  his  ledger  the  dona- 
tion "  to  him  that  found  the  New  Isle  " 
—  Sebastian  Cabot.  Papal  fiefs  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  a  point  of  honor  for 
France,  a  mixture  of  viking  and  mer- 
chant in  England,  such  beginnings  do 
not  ill  represent  the  tendencies  of  the 
four  great  nations  in  question. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  have 
passed  away,  and  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope are  yet  occupied  with  the  game  of 
empire- winning  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
the  Pacific  Ocean  the  England  of  the 
Tudors  is  now  trebly  represented. 
The  mother  country  and  two  of  her 
(laughters  hold  powerful  hands.  Aus- 
tralia still  banks  with  her  parent,  but 
America  prefers  a  separate  state. 
France  has  discovered  many  legacies  in 
the  will  of  her  progenitor,  and  to  one 
of  these  our  good  fortune  lately  intro- 
duced us. 

Probably  to  many  minds  in   Europe 


the  name  of  New  Caledonia  represents 
an  arid  settlement  where  wretched 
convicts  drag  out  a  weary  existence 
under  the  supervision  of  hard-hearted 
gaolers  until  death  or  an  hair-breadth 
escape  puts  a  term  to  their  misery. 
Any  who  hold  such  opinions  would  be 
quickly  disabused  if  they  could  arrive, 
as  we  did,  in  the  port  of  Noumea  early 
on  a  July  morning.  July  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  answers  to  a  northern 
January,  but  few  January  days  in  Eu- 
rope would  dawn  with  such  a  golden 
sun  shining  on  such  a  sapphire  sea. 
The  port  of  Noumea  is  a  double  harbor, 
so  enclosed  by  dented  shores  and  lovely 
islands  as  to  recall  two  lakes  opening 
into  each  other.  The  western  portion 
is  not  at  present  serviceable,  as  it  is 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  shoal  ; 
but  the  governor  hopes  in  time  to  cut  a 
channel,  and  to  bring  it  into  use  for  a 
roadstead  and  graving  docks.  Mean- 
time the  eastern  harbor  offers  secure 
anchorage  for  men-of-war  and  large 
merchant  vessels,  and  is  not  only  safe 
but  highly  picturesque.  Having  passed 
the  outlying  barrier  of  coral  reefs,  you 
enter  the  port,  steaming  between  the 
promontory  on  which  the  town  of  Nou- 
mea is  built  and  the  He  Nou  which 
forms  a  bulwark  against  all  southern 
storms.  The  entrance  is  further  de- 
fended by  a  small  island  on  which  are 
quartered  les  hommes  terribles,  incorri- 
gible criminals  of  whom  justice  has  no 
hope. 

The  low-lying  ground  immediately 
surrounding  the  water  is  covered  by 
vegetation  of  many  vivid  greens  ;  in 
the  middle  distance  are  low  hills  and 
mounds,  where  the  red  soil  glows 
through  shrubs  and  groves  of  oranges 
and  palms,  and  behind  rise  blue  and 
purple  mountains,  some  bold  and  cone- 
topped,  others  with  soft,  rounded 
curves,  and  one,  the  Mont  d'Or,  so 
called  from  the  golden  hues  which  it 
assumes  as  its  sunset  robe. 

The  town  of  Noumea  does  not  pre- 
sent any  striking  peculiarities.  Several 
streets  cutting  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  the  Place  des  Cocotiers,  lie  on 
the  flat  ground  just  beyond  the  quay. 
The  shops  and  private  houses  are  rather 
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low,  with  verandahs  and  corrugated 
iron  roofs,  but  many  of  the  dwellings 
possess  pretty  gardens  full  of  roses, 
geraniums,  bougainvillaeas,  and  fruit 
trees.  The  infantry  and  artillery  bar- 
racks, hospital  and  public  schools  stand 
on  higher  ground,  as  does  the  cathedral, 
a  fine  building  occupying  a  commanding 
site.  When  its  two  spires  are  complete 
it  will  form  a  worthy  memorial  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, the  pioneers  of  France  in 
New  Caledonia.  Its  interior  is  enriched 
by  an  elaborately  carved  pulpit  of  kaori, 
acacia,  and  other  native  woods,  and  by 
an  altar  constructed  of  a  remarkable 
monolith  resembling  grey  marble.  A 
Protestant  church  is  also  in  course  of 
erection.  Our  landing  at  Noumea  was 
not  unattended  with  difficulty.  A  few 
cases  of  small-pox  had  occurred  at  Syd- 
ney, introduced  by  a  recent  passenger 
ship,  and  New  Caledonia  enjoying,  like 
Australia,  a  general  immunity  from  this 
malady,  the  health  officers  are  very 
chary  of  admitting  passengers  from  an 
infected  port.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  officials  were  courteously  eager 
to  extend  a  hospitable  welcome  to  the 
first  Australian  governor  who  had  vis- 
ited their  island.  A  compromise  was 
ultimately  effected  ;  our  fellow-passen- 
gers had  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
quarantine  island,  the  He  de  Freycinet, 
and  we  were  detained  in  our  very  com- 
fortable quarters  on  board  the  Armand 
Beliic  till  the  following  morning,  when 
all  were  released. 

We  whiled  away  the  afternoon  by  a 
scramble  on  the  said  quarantine  island, 
a  very  pretty  spot  with  a  beach  entirely 
covered  with  pieces  of  white  coral, 
washed  up  from  the  reefs  around. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
July  we  landed  to  much  booming  of 
cannon,  each  shot  fired  eliciting  a  shout 
of  delight  from  the  aboriginals,  who, 
like  natives  of  other  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific,  are  called  Kanakas. 

The  whole  town  was  gaily  decorated 
in  preparation  for  the  national  f§te  of 
the  republic,  due  next  day.  After  a 
kindly  reception  by  the  mayor,  M.  Sau- 
van,  an  old  and  respected  resident,  and 
by  the  municipal  council,  we  drove  to 
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Government  House  and  became  the 
guests  of  the  deservedly  popular  gov- 
ernor, M.  Laffon. 

New  Caledonia,  originally  found  by 
that  universal  discoverer  Captain  Cook, 
was  formally  annexed  by  the  French  in 
September,  1853,  French  missionaries 
having  established  themselves  in  the 
country  about  ten  years  before.  Not 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  coloniza- 
tion till  after  another  decade,  when  it 
was  definitely  decided  to  send  out  con- 
victs, and  the  first  batch  arrived  in 
May,  1864.  Last  year  the  number  of 
those  undergoing  sentence  was  over  six 
thousand  ;  to  these  should  be  added 
between  five  and  six  thousand  liberes  — 
that  is  to  say,  convicts  who  have  com- 
pleted their  terms  of  penal  servitude, 
but  of  whom  by  far  the  larger  number 
are  compelled  by  law  to  reside  in  New 
Caledonia,  either  for  a  term  equal  to 
that  of  their  former  sentence,  or  perma- 
nently if  they  were  originally  con- 
demned to  a  punishment  of  not  less 
than  eight  years'  duration.  The  lib^re's 
thus  astreints  a  la  residence  are,  of 
course,  under  strict  supervision,  and 
are  only  by  special  favor  allowed  to 
live  in  the  capital.  The  free  inhabi- 
tants, including  over  seventeen  hundred 
troops,  may  be  estimated  at  something 
under  ten  thousand.  There  are  about 
forty  thousand  Kanakas  in  New  Cale- 
donia and  in  the  dependent  Loyalty 
Islands,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
aboriginal  races,  the  native  population 
rapidly  diminishes  when  brought  into 
contact  with  civilization. 

The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council,  consisting  of  the  director  of 
the  interior,  the  heads  of  the  naval, 
military,  and  judicial  departments,  the 
director  of  the  convict  settlement,  and 
two  or  three  others.  In  1885  a  popular 
element  was  added  to  the  constitution 
by  the  creation  of  a  Conseil  Ge'ne'ral, 
composed  of  a  president  and  sixteen' 
members  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
This  council  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  levying  of  taxes  for  inte- 
rior improvements  and  similar  matters, 
but  absolute  home  rule  has  not  been 
conceded  to  New  Caledonia. 

Government  House  resembles  one  of 
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the  larger  and  more  imposing  villas 
which  one  finds  on  the  Eiviera.  It  con- 
tains two  or  three  good  reception-rooms, 
with  prettily  panelled  walls  and  parquet 
floors  ;  a  broad  verandah  at  once  shades 
these  rooms  from  the  tropical  sun  and 
adds  considerably  to  their  powers  of 
accommodating  the  governor's  numer- 
ous guests. 

After  many  introductions  to  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Noumea,  and  an 
excellent  breakfast,  we  drove  with  the 
governor  and  Madame  Gauharou,  the 
charming  wife  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  to  the  races,  which  took  place 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  Australian 
contingent  takes  its  full  share  in  this 
amusement.  From  the  grand  stand,  a 
structure  of  moderate  size,  we  had  a 
good  view  of  the  motley  elements  con- 
stituting a  Noumean  crowd  —  French, 
Australians,  Kanakas,  with  as  much 
scarlet  in  their  garments  as  they  could 
conveniently  procure,  Arabs  wrapped  in 
white  bornouses,  and,  prominent  in 
place,  the  native  police,  mostly  in  blue 
jackets  and  scarlet  turbans,  but  invari- 
ably displaying  their  insignia  of  office, 
cock's  feathers  and  brass  badges.  The 
paddock  and  stabling  could  not  have 
been  very  costly  to  erect,  as  they  con- 
sisted of  a  path  in  the  bushes  with  a  few 
railed-in  spaces  for  the  horses  ;  but 
every  one  seemed  in  high  glee,  and  the 
proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  mu- 
sic of  a  good  band  selected  from  amongst 
the  better-behaved  convicts.  The  most 
exciting  race  was  won  by  a  horse  be- 
longing to  an  Australian  resident,  whose 
own  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  acted  as 
jockey,  and  was  much  applauded  on 
coming  in  victor. 

After  the  races  we  drove  to  the  gov- 
ernor's country  house,  a  cottage  near  a 
little  bay  called  L'Anse  Tata.  Here 
society  adjourns  to  play  lawn  tennis  in 
the  pretty  grounds,  where  an  avenue  of 
cocoanut-palms  forms  a  striking  feature. 
These  palms  are  indigenous  in  the 
northern  and  hotter  part  of  the  island, 
whence  they  are  brought  to  ornament 
the  pleasure  grounds  and  suburbs  of 
Noumea,  where  their  feathery  crests 
tower  above  the  clustering  shrubs  and 


smaller  trees  around  them.  The  tree 
which  we  saw  growing  most  freely,  and 
which  is  said  to  conduce  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  is  the  niaouli  (the  Aus- 
tralian tea-tree),  a  species  of  mela- 
leuca  bearing  white  flowers  and  strongly 
aromatic  leaves,  which  yield  an  essen- 
tial oil.  It  resembles  a  small-leaved 
eucalyptus  in  appearance,  and  sheds  its 
bark  in  like  manner.  There  are  also 
several  varieties  of  hibiscus,  particularly 
one  with  rich  green  leaves  and  a  yellow 
flower,  called  the  bourao,  from  the  inner 
bark  of  which  hemp  is  obtained.  Nor 
must  the  spreading  Madagascan  flam- 
boyant, a  kind  of  acacia  with  graceful 
foliage  and  radiant  scarlet  flowers,  be 
forgotten,  for  it  adds  largely  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  boulevards  and  gardens 
of  the  town.  Everywhere,  too,  climbs 
the  bignonia  or  liane,  twining  its  orange 
garlands  over  walls  and  verandahs  in 
the  luxuriant  profusion  only  found  in 
those  happy  climes  where  nature  does 
half  the  work  which  in  colder  regions  is 
demanded  of  man.  As  to  peaches,  ba- 
nanas, costard  apples,  mangoes,  and  the 
delicious  cultivated  variety  of  the  last 
named  here  called  mangues,  they  are 
too  plentiful  to  notice.  Orange  flowers 
and  green  and  ripe  oranges  are  found 
growing  together  on  the  same  tree  all 
the  year  round.  I  was  told  that  six 
trees  in  the  Government  House  gardens 
produced  in  one  year  seven  thousand 
oranges.  As  my  informant  would  not 
vouch  for  their  having  been  actually 
counted,  the  statement  can  only  be 
taken  as  giving  some  idea  of  their 
abundance.  Grapes  are  cultivated,  but 
wine  is  not  made  to  any  great  extent. 

In  one  of  our  drives  past  some  low 
ground  partially  submerged  by  the  sea 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  thicket 
of  strange-looking  shrubs,  growing  with 
their  roots  so  erect  and  uncovered  that 
the  trunks  appeared  to  be  supported  in 
the  air  on  piles  of  sticks-.  They  were  a 
kind  of  mangrove  called  pale'tuvier,  and 
round  these  curious  roots  oysters  cluster 
plentifully.  Such  trees  reclaim  ground 
from  the  sea  by  steadily  advancing  their 
roots,  and  ultimately  by  sending  fresh 
ones  down  from  their  branches  to  take 
possession  of  the  swampy  soil   below. 
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They  are,  moreover,  useful  both  to  tan- 
ners and  dyers.  In  animal  life  New 
Caledonia  was  by  no  means  naturally 
prolific.  Like  New  Zealand  she  cannot 
lay  claim  to  any  indigenous  quadruped. 
Her  only  attempt  at  such  an  animal  is 
a  small  wild  boar  something  like  a  pec- 
cary, but  sceptics  assert  that  even  this 
is  descended  from  the  domestic  pig 
turned  loose  by  some  former  voyager. 
Parrots,  pigeons,  and  ducks  abound, 
also  one  distinctive  representative  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  the  form  of  a  gigan- 
tic bat  or  vampire.  This  is  a  favorite 
food  with  the  Kanakas,  who  further 
utilize  its  skin  to  make  a  cord  with 
which  they  fasten  stone  heads  to  their 
weapons,  and  on  which  they  string  beads 
or  shells  for  necklaces.  Horses  and 
cows  have  been  imported  from  Austra- 
lia, and  thrive  in  their  adopted  home  ; 
the  horses  now  bred  on  the  island, 
though  strong,  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  their  Australian  sires.  Sheep  can- 
not be  reared  without  grave  difficulty,  as 
a  kind  of  thorn  called  spear  grass  gets 
into  their  wool,  and,  working  its  way 
through  the  skin,  ultimately  causes 
death.  Red  deer  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Europeans,  and  have  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  nui- 
sance. On  the  whole  it  seems  fortunate 
that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  knew  few 
mammalia  before  the  advent  of  man, 
for  reproduction  is  so  rapid  in  these 
regions  that,  unless  they  had  destroyed 
each  other,  the  animals  would  have  left 
little  space  or  sustenance  for  human 
beings. 

The  fact  that,  save  for  cooking,  chim- 
neys are  unknown  in  Noumea  proves 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Though 
hot  it  is  not  considered  unhealthy,  and 
the  inhabitants  can  hardly  suffer  much 
during  the  summer  season,  as  they  have 
not  as  yet  attempted  to  form  any  moun- 
tain sanatorium. 

The  14th  of  July  was  inaugurated  by 
a  review  of  the  infantry  and  artillery 
quartered  at  Noumea,  but  the  weather 
greatly  interfered  with  the  remaining 
festivities  of  the  day.  "We  visited  the 
barracks  and  admired  the  taste  with 
which  the  soldiers  had  decorated  their 
various  mess-rooms  :  flowers  and  ever- 


greens were  freely  used,  and  men  pos- 
sessed of  artistic  genius  had  enlivened 
the  whitewashed  walls  with  patriotic 
sentiments  and  designs.  Colonists  were 
formerly  exempt  from  conscription,  but 
Frenchmen  born  in  New  Caledonia  are 
now  liable  to  serve  for  one  year  with 
the  regiment  stationed  there. 

Government  House  was  thrown  open 
in  the  evening  for  a  public  ball,  when 
all  the  civil  functionaries,  naval  and 
military  officers,  and  other  notabilities 
paid  their  respects  to  the  governor.,  and 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
how  the  ladies  of  France  carried  their 
taste  in  dress  even  to  this  remote  corner 
of  the  world.  Among  those  present  was 
the  Prince  d'Anjouan,  a  good-looking 
youth  of  Asiatic  type,  who,  together 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  another 
young  relative,  had  been  conveyed  to 
New  Caledonia  from  the  Comoro  Islands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Madagascar. 
The  young  gentlemen  had  been  involved 
in  some  insurrection,  but  it  appears 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  had 
not  found  themselves  in  the  wrong 
camp  by  mistake,  and  are  not  rather  the 
friends  than  the  enemies  of  France.  At 
all  events  they  are  so  regarded  by  the 
present  governor,  and  are  enjoying  a 
pleasant  visit  to  this  portion  of  the 
French  dominions,  with  the  hope  of 
speedy  restoration  to  their  native  coun- 
try. A  distinctly  local  color  was  given 
to  the  entertainment  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  pilou-pilou,  or  native  dance,  amidst 
the  quadrilles  and  lancers  of  Europe. 
The  company  adjourned  to  the  veran- 
dah, and  men  holding  torches  stood 
round  the  open  space  in  front.  The 
Kanakas  were  assembled  according  to 
their  tribes  ;  each  party  came  forward 
in  turn,  and,  arranging  themselves  in 
rows  like  girls  in  a  ballet,  proceeded  to 
execute  a  variety  of  figures,  swinging 
their  weapons  and  swaying  their  bodies 
to  and  fro  with  a  rhythmical  motion, 
and  keeping  perfect  time  together  with- 
out any  other  accompaniment  than  a 
clicking  sound  made  with  their  mouths. 
They  became  immensely  excited  by 
their  own  exertions,  and  one  little 
Kanaka  amused  us  extremely,  as,  what- 
ever part  of  the  figure  was  in  progress, 
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he  never  ceased  to  move  every  muscle 
of  his  face  and  body.  One  of  the  most 
spirited  dances  was  that  executed  by 
the  native  police.  It  included  a  figure 
in  which  the  ground  was  swept  in 
unison  with  branches  of  shrubs.  To 
this  the  ladies  objected,  for,  as  the 
downpour  of  rain  continued  without 
intermission,  the  result  was  the  intro- 
duction into  the  performance  of  little 
fountains  of  mud.  On  being  requested 
to  drop  the  boughs,  the  performers  pro- 
duced pocket-handkerchiefs  from  some 
receptacle  in  their  scanty  attire  and 
used  them  as  substitutes.  The  gar- 
ments were  a  piece  of  colored  cloth  or 
kilt  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee, 
with  in  some  cases  the  addition  of  a 
loose  shirt  or  jacket.  The  chiefs  who 
stood  in  the  background,  rejoiced  in 
braided  coats  and  European  trousers, 
and  when  the  dancing  was  over  they 
were  introduced  and  shook  hands  with 
us.  In  conclusion  one  of  the  men 
brought  me  as  a  present  the  arms  which 
they  had  used  in  the  pilou. 

We  visited  two  Kanaka  villages,  called 
respectively  Conception  and  St.  Louis, 
and  entirely  inhabited  by  native  Roman 
Catholics.  The  aboriginal  belief  of  the 
Kanakas  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  religion,  being  little  more 
than  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  spir- 
its of  the  dead,  whom  they  imagine  to 
be  transformed  into  malevolent  demons. 
When  any  one  dies  his  near  relatives 
envelop  their  thick,  woolly  locks  in  a 
cap,  which  must  not  be  removed  for 
two  years.  The  frizzly  hair  continues 
to  grow,  and  makes  the  cap  stick  out 
like  a  balloon,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  short  curls,  which  are  ex- 
traordinarily plentiful,  are  ornamented 
by  a  long-toothed,  wooden  comb.  The 
dead  must  further  be  propitiated  by 
gifts  of  yams,  taros,  and  such-like  dain- 
ties, placed  upon  their  tombs.  The 
takatas,  or  medicine  men,  who  evi- 
dently are  of  the  same  race  as  the 
priests  of  Bel  commemorated  in  the 
Apocrypha,  inform  the  pious  offerers 
that  the  departed  come  and  eat  this 
food  in  the  night,  and  no  Daniel  has  as 
yet  strewn  the   tell-tale   ashes   on  the 


ground.     These  takatas    are    supposed 
to  be  capable  of  regulating  the  weather. 
One  of  great  repute  was,  together  with 
others    of    his    countrymen,    taken    to 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  last  Exhibition. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
ensure   fine   weather  for  the   visit    of 
President  Carnot,  and  the  day  proving 
unfavorable  he  was  taxed  with  failure. 
Quite   unmoved,   he   retorted  that  his 
method  was  excellent  for  New  Caledo- 
nia, but  unsuited  to  Paris.     To  bid  the 
evil  spirits  avaunt  rags  are  tied  on  posts 
outside  the  houses,  and  all  the  common 
actions  of  life  are  accompanied  by  cere- 
monies of  exorcism.     Polygamy,  being 
expensive,   is  mainly   confined    to  the 
chiefs  and  their  near  kinsmen.     Canni- 
balism formerly  prevailed,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  native  rising  of  1878  several 
colonists  were  murdered  and  eaten  by 
the  Kanakas,  but  the  custom  now  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  abandoned.     The 
natives  are  bright  brown  in  color  and 
remarkably  lively  in  expression.    Their 
food  is  chiefly  vegetable,  consisting  of 
bananas,  sugarcane,  maize,  yams,  and 
other  roots  ;  but  they  also  catch  and  eat 
fish,  birds,  native  pigs,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  vampires.     Though  incapa- 
ble  of  sustained  exertion  they   are  by 
no  means  bad  agriculturists,   and  the 
first  European  settlers  were  astonished 
by    the    perfection   of    their  irrigation 
works.     In  many  parts  of  the   moun- 
tainous country  they  had  planted  their 
vegetables   in  terraces,  and   conducted 
water  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  by 
a  carefully  arranged  system  of  channels 
winding   round    and    round    the    little 
patches  of  land  which  they  had  thus 
reclaimed  from  the  bush.     The  French 
government  reserves  land  for  their  use 
which  is  described    as   so  fertile   that 
three  months'  toil  will  afford  the  Kanaka 
enough    for    his    year's    needs.      The 
chiefs  are  recognized,  the  liquor  traffic 
is  forbidden,  and,  speaking  generally, 
native    interests    appear    to    be     safe- 
guarded with  paternal  care.     Kanaka 
houses  are   curious  little   constructions 
of  bark  and  reeds,  the  typical  ones  being 
quite  round  with  conical  roofs,  rather 
like   overgrown  bee-hives.      Those  be- 
longing to  the  chiefs  have  great  black 
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wooden  figures  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway,  and  a  much  smaller  figure 
stands  over  the  entrance.  On  the  very- 
top  is  a  wooden  spire  ornamented  with 
shells  and  cock's  feathers.  The  en- 
trance has  no  door,  and  serves  as  an 
outlet  for  the  smoke  of  the  fire  which 
is  kindled  on  the  earthen  floor  inside. 
The  furniture,  as  far  as  we  could  see  in 
the  windowless  darkness,  consisted  of  a 
few  mats  and  clay  pots,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  a  wooden  stool  or  frame- 
work of  some  description.  Nevertheless, 
fastened  to  a  post  in  one  such  hut  we 
found  a  brass  crucifix,  and  on  a  stool 
below  it  two  or  three  mass  books. 
Some  of  the  houses  have  made  astonish- 
ing strides  in  civilization,  as  witness 
one  which  possessed  a  blue  door  with  a 
crystal  handle,  and  pasted  outside  the 
door  a  colored  print  of  a  horse  and  man. 
Hard  by  the  village  of  Conception  lay 
one  or  two  boats  ;  these  are  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  by  fire, 
with  planks  fastened  across,  and  with  a 
small  log  to  act  as  a  balance  held  away 
from  one  side  by  two  rounded  pieces  of 
wood,  after  the  fashion  of  the  catama- 
rans of  Ceylon  and  southern  India. 

Most  remarkable,  however,  is  the 
model  village  of  St.  Louis,  where  re- 
sides Monseigneur  Fraysse,  Bishop  of 
Abila  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
heavy  rain  prevented  us  from  seeing 
this  delightful  spot  to  advantage,  but 
the  running  stream  with  its  rustic  bridge, 
the  avenues  of  orange-trees,  palms,  and 
roses,  the  neat  rows  of  native  houses, 
each  in  a  garden  of  variegated  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  whole  half  hidden  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  recalled  a  village  in  a 
fairy-tale  suddenly  summoned  from  the 
earth  by  an  enchanter's  wand.  On  the 
hill  above  rise  the  church  and  the 
bishop's  house,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  property  of  the  mission,  which 
includes  schools  for  native  boys  and 
girls,  sugar  and  saw  mills,  and  a  rum 
distillery  ! 

The  courteous  and  well-informed 
bishop  said  that  he  estimated  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  natives  of  New  Caledonia 
at  about  a  third  of  the  aboriginal  pop- 
ulation.    He  considers  that  Christianity 


has  a  genuine  effect  upon  their  lives,  as 
giving  them  the  distinct  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  which  they  were 
previously  ignorant.  As  he  put  it,  in 
those  simple  minds  "faith  grows  more 
rapidly  than  reason."  No  one  can  re- 
frain from  paying  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  devoted  missionaries  who 
have  for  over  forty  years  worked  among 
these  savages,  always  at  the  risk,  often 
at  the  sacrifice,  of  their  lives.  These 
French  missionaries  have  cut  them- 
selves off  from  home  life  and  ties,  they 
have  gone  without  question  wherever 
sent,  and  several  among  them  have 
seen  a  large  part  of  the  work  under- 
taken accomplished,  and  are  simply 
awaiting  the  summons  not  to  home  but 
to  another  world.  I  believe  that  all  the 
native  Christians  of  New  Caledonia 
proper  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  which  are  the  most 
thickly  populated  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  the  large  majority  are  Protestants. 
These  islands  are  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mainland.  The  inhab- 
itants are  all  Christians  ;  they  are  supe- 
rior in  intelligence,  and,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 

The  variety  of  languages  among  the 
natives  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  ad- 
joining islands  is  remarkable,  and  has 
added  considerably  to  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries.  I  was  told  that  as  many 
as  fifty  different  dialects  are  extant,  so 
various  in  construction  that  members 
of  one  tribe  are  constantly  unable  to 
understand  those  of  another.  Before 
leaving  Noumea  we  paid  a  lengthened 
visit  to  the  convict  prison  on  the  He 
Nou.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
cuhy,  as  the  stormy  weather  had  ren- 
dered even  the  harbor  rough  enough  to 
be  very  unpleasant  for  our  man-of-war 
boat,  attached  as  it  was  to  a  steam  tug. 
However,  our  days  were  numbered,  and 
we  could  not  leave  without  inspecting 
the  establishment  by  which  New  Cale- 
donia is  best  known  to  the  outer  world. 
The  convicts  are  divided  into  five 
classes,  and  on  first  arrival  are  all  placed 
in  the  lowest.  Their  promotion  de- 
pends entirely  on  their  good  behavior. 
After  a  period  of  probation  within  the 
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prison  precincts  they  are  employed  on 
public  works,  which  to  a  well-disposed 
man  is  a  more  agreeable  sphere,  as 
affording  change  of  air  and  scene. 
When  they  reach  the  first  and  second 
classes  they  may  be  assigned  as  work- 
men or  servants  to  the  free  colonists, 
part  of  their  wages  being  paid  over  to 
them,  and  part  devoted  to  expenses 
incurred  on  their  behalf.  As  the  prison 
on  the  He  Nou  is  the  depot  at  which 
convicts  are  received  on  landing,  it  also 
serves  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those 
not  yet  promoted,  and  almost  all  the 
men  whom  we  saw  were  still  in  the 
lowest  category.  The  first  object  which 
met  the  eye  was  the  spot  on  which  the 
guillotine  is  erected  for  executions. 
The  judicial  power  over  all  undergoing 
sentence  of  transportation  in  New  Cale- 
donia, formerly  vested  in  courts-mar- 
tial, is  now  confided  to  the  Tribunal 
Maritime  Special,  composed  of  certain 
naval  officers  of  specified  rank,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  pen- 
itentiary administration.  The  governor 
nominates  the  individual  members,  and 
the  confirmation,  modification,  or  re- 
mission of  the  sentences  passed  lies  in 
his  hands.  Liber^s  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  When  a  convict  is 
beheaded  all  the  others  confined  in  the 
prison  are  brought  out,  and  kneel 
around  to  witness  the  execution. 

Each  surveillant,  or  French  warder, 
is  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  Ka- 
naka police.  These  men  are  not 
allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  touch  white  peo- 
ple, except  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  their  European  officers,  but  if  a 
criminal  runs  away  it  is  their  duty  to 
pursue  him.  He  might  as  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  bloodhounds.  They  run  with 
unflagging  speed,  and  when  they  come 
up  with  their  quarry  they  knock  him 
on  the  head,  half  kill  him  with  blows, 
tie  him  hand  and  foot,  and  having  slung 
him  on  a  pole,  two  of  them  carry  him 
back  in  triumph.  The  threat  to  let 
loose  the  Kanaka  police  is  very  effica- 
cious in  preventing  attempts  to  escape. 

In  one  of  the  first  yards  which  we 
entered  we  were  confronted  by  a  num- 
ber of  iron  gates,  which  on  being 
opened  disclosed  long,  bare  rooms  with 


rows  of  narrow  beds  on  either  side. 
Here  were  confined  in  common  closely 
cropped  and  shaven  men,  dressed  in 
dust-colored  cotton  jackets  and  trou- 
sers, and,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
vacant  stare  denoting  a  low  order  of 
intelligence.  These  men  are  employed 
in  work  required  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison.  Others,  of  somewhat  higher 
grade,  are  cooks,  or  occupied  in  agricul- 
tural work  on  the  island.  The  food, 
which  we  saw  in  course  of  preparation, 
consists  of  bread,  meat,  soup,  and 
vegetables,  and  a  good  deal  of  rice. 
It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  plentiful 
and  nutritious,  though  the  small  wooden 
buckets  in  which  it  is  served  out  are 
not  very  attractive.  From  the  common 
prisons  we  were  taken  to  the  cellular 
department,  a  painful  but  necessary  part 
of  the  arrangements,  since  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  totally  abolished.  The  cells 
are  small,  dark  chambers,  lighted  from 
above,  and  with  heavily  barred  doors. 
Two  were  opened  for  our  inspection, 
and  in  one  was  a  fine,  strong  young 
man,  who,  when  he  stood  up,  seemed 
almost  to  fill  the  narrow  room.  He  was 
originally  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  recklessly  firing  at  people  with  a  re- 
volver, and  killing  at  least  one  of  them. 
While  undergoing  the  penalty  he  again 
became  violent  and  bit  a  warder,  for 
which  he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
this  decree  was  commuted  to  seven 
years'  confinement  in  the  cells.  Here 
he  had  to  pass  the  whole  of  his  days 
alone,  except  for  half  an  hour  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  when  he  was 
brought  out  for  exercise  in  a  tiny  en- 
closed space,  where  he  was  marched 
round  and  round  with  companions  in 
misfortune,  to  whom  he  was  rigidly  for- 
bidden to  speak.  Strictly,  he  ought  to 
have  been  exercised  alone,  but  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  supply  guards 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  man  his 
daily  walk  in  solitude.  Of  course  he 
was  a  great  criminal  ;  still,  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  unmoved  his  plea  to  the 
governor  to  either  permit  him  to  share 
occasionally  in  the  internal  work  of  the 
prison  outside  his  cell,  or  else  to  let  the 
sentence  of  death  be  executed  upon  him 
and  thus  to  terminate  his  misery. 
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A  considerable  number  of  convicts 
were  being  treated  in  the  hospital,  a 
large  and  airy  range  of  buildings  on 
higher  ground  than  the  prison.  Fever, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  accidents 
occurring  in  the  course  of  daily  labor 
account  for  most  of  the  cases,  but  many 
men  injure  themselves,  cutting  off  fin- 
gers and  putting  out  eyes  to  escape  their 
compulsory  tasks.  The  sisters  in  charge 
pointed  out  to  us  one  man  who,  cured 
of  a  broken  arm,  had  deliberately  fallen 
out  of  bed  and  broken  it  again,  in  order 
to  remain  in  hospital. 

Finally  we  visited  the  lunatics,  and 
here  were  some  of  the  most  pitiful 
cases,  notably  that  of  a  celebrated  lawyer 
of  Lyons,  transported  for  having  killed 
a  man  with  whose  sister  he  was  in  love, 
and  who  had  tried  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage. The  superior  refinement  of  this 
poor  fellow's  features,  and  the  ago- 
nized expression  which  told  how  keenly 
felt  degradation  had  finally  overthrown 
his  reason,  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  and  the  good  order 
preserved  on  the  whole,  but  a  mass 
of  criminals  congregated  together  can 
never  excite  other  than  painful  feel- 
ings. 

The  recidivistes,  so  often  mentioned 
in  international  discussions,  are  habit- 
ual criminals  who,  by  a  law  passed  in 
1885,  are  liable  to  relegation,  or  perpet- 
ual residence  in  French  colonial  pos- 
sessions. This  relegation  can  only  be 
cancelled  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  when  the  re'cidi- 
viste  has  rendered  special  services  to 
the  colony  allotted  to  him  as  his  abode. 
The  original  proposal  of  the  French 
government  to  send  recidivistes  to  New 
Caledonia  was  warmly  opposed  by  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  who 
feared  that  the  partial  freedom  to  be 
accorded  to  these  settlers  would  facili- 
tate their  intrusion  into  Australia. 

The  recidivistes  are  now  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  "individual"  and  the 
"  collective."  The  individual  recidi- 
viste  is  one  who,  having  satisfied  the 
authorities  as  to  his  present  good  con- 
duct and  means  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  is  permitted  to  reside  where 


he  pleases  within  the  limits  of  the  col- 
ony, under  certain  conditions  as  to  sur- 
veillance, and  is  subject  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  condemned  to  relegation  collective 
are  kept  together  in  a  sort  of  reforma- 
tory settlement,  where  they  are  obliged 
to  work,  and  are  under  a  special  juris- 
diction. If  particularly  well-conducted, 
a  member  of  the  relegation  collective 
may  be  promoted  to  relegation  individu- 


The  He  des  Pins,  situated  about  forty- 
four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Caledonia,  was  selected  in  1872  as  the 
place  of  detention  for  the  Communists, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  supe- 
rior political  prisoners  such  as  Henri 
Rochefort  and  Louise  Michel.  These 
resided  near  the  capital,  where  the  lat- 
ter gave  music  lessons  and  is  still 
remembered  for  her  charity.  The  am- 
nesty of.  1880,  however,  almost  depopu- 
lated the  He  des  Pins,  and  it  is  now 
appropriated  to  the  relegues  collectifs. 
Last  year  nearly  twelve  hundred  male 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  fe- 
male recidivistes  were  interned  there. 
The  men  are  employed  on  public  works, 
and  the  women  are  under  the  charge  of 
sisters.  If  the  sisters  find  that  one  of 
the  women  committed  to  their  care, 
whether  recidiviste  or,  I  believe,  ordi- 
nary criminal,  is  a  promising  subject, 
they  inform  the  authorities  and  ask  them 
to  look  out  for  a  suitable  husband 
among  the  male  convicts  showing  a 
tendency  to  reformation.  The  bride- 
groom selected  is  allowed  to  pay  his 
addresses  under  the  chaperonage  of  the 
worthy  nuns,  and,  if  his  suit  is  success- 
ful, the  hopeful  pair  are  married,  and 
generally  provided  with  a  little  land  as 
a  start  in  life.  The  law,  however,  does 
not  abandon  its  interest  in  their  domes- 
tic concerns.  If  children  appear  in  the 
household  they  are  taken  away  from  the 
parents  when  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
placed  in  institutions  where  they  receive 
due  religious  and  social  training.  The 
parents  are  permitted  to  visit  them,  and 
after  some  years  to  remove  them,  if 
they  repay  to  the  State  all  the  money 
expended  meanwhile  on  their  education. 
This  condition  renders  the  privilege  of 
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withdrawal  practically  nugatory.  The 
children  are  said  to  turn  out  well,  and 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  parents  are 
philosophical  enough  to  balance  the 
future  advantage  of  their  offspring 
against  the  present  pangs  of  separation. 
Women  transported  for  infanticide  are 
found  to  make  the  best  mothers.  The 
limited  time  at  our  disposal  unfortu- 
nately prevented  our  visiting  the  mines, 
wherein  consist  the  real  riches  of  New 
Caledonia.  Coal,  cobalt,  chrome,  and 
silver  lead  ore  are  worked,  and,  above 
all,  nickel,  of  which  in  1890  over  twenty- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  tons  were 
exported  from  the  colony.  The  nickel 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and, 
as  up  to  the  present  time  the  mines 
are  worked  from  the  surface,  it  is  ob- 
tainable without  undue  expense.  One 
franc  a  year  per  hectare  is  paid  for  per- 
mission to  prospect,  and  a  further  three 
francs  for  concession  of  freehold  ;  but 
the  questions  of  royalties  on  output 
payable  to  the  government,  and  of  dead 
rent  for  unworked  holdings,  are  still 
unsettled,  and  when  the  law  on  these 
points  is  finally  decided  there  will  doubt- 
less exist  greater  inducements  for  cap- 
italists to  invest  freely  than  there  can 
be  while  uncertainty  prevails. 

The  government  of  New  Caledonia  is 
also  anxious  to  obtain  full  powers  to 
sell  land  ;  at  present  none  can  be  alien- 
ated without  sanction  given  in  Paris, 
and  the  government  of  the  republic 
does  not  like  to  remove  this  restriction, 
as  if  all  territorial  rights  were  parted 
with  it  would  no  longer  have  the  means 
of  extending  its  penitential  settlements. 
Though  the  libdre's  are  largely  employed 
in  the  mines,  and  sometimes  as  servants 
to  private  masters,  their  presence  is  by 
no  means  appreciated  by  the  free  in- 
habitants, who  have  therefore  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  facilitate  further  trans- 
portation. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  pro- 
mote free  emigration.  A  party  of  agri- 
cultural colonists  came  out  in  our  ship  ; 
they  had  received  free  passages,  and  on 
landing  were  to  be  settled  in  the  interior, 
supplied  with  rations  for  six  months, 
with  tools,  and  with  Kanaka  labor  to 
clear  land  for  them.     Families  gener- 


ally receive  about  twenty-five  hectares 
of  land,  and  begin  by  planting  maize. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  induce  a 
Frenchman  to  establish  himself  so  far 
from  his  native  country  ;  while  his  in- 
genuity and  industry  are  great,  he  is 
essentially  of  a  social  disposition,  and 
the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  hitherto 
unknown  nature,  which  has  its  attrac- 
tions for  many  an  Englishman,  rather 
repels  the  lively  Gaul. 

Though  land  in  the  interior  of  New 
Caledonia  is  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking,  in  the  town  of  Noumea  it  is 
remarkably  dear.  Some  was  sold  for 
fifteen  francs  a  square  metre  during  our 
stay,  and  as  much  as  twenty-five  francs 
a  metre  has  been  paid  for  favorable 
sites.  Consequently  house  rent  is  very 
high. 

Previous  to  our  departure  we  attended 
the  municipal  ball  in  the  large  and  well- 
arranged  town  hall,  and  there  said  fare- 
well to  our  friends  with  much  regret. 
Many  of  them  accompanied  us  on  board  7 
and  our  boat  was  escorted  by  barges 
manned  with  Kanakas  bearing  torches, 
which  had  a  very  pretty  effect.  We 
carried  away  a  store  of  pleasant  recol- 
lections, and  trust  that  Australia  will 
continue  to  witness  the  prosperity  of 
what  our  French  friends  aptly  called 
"  sa  jeune  sceurlaNouvelle-Cal&lonie." 
M.  E.  Jersey. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS.1 

There  are  probably  but  few  among 
our  readers  to  whom  at  some  time  or 
other  the  fanciful  wish  has  not  pre- 
sented itself,  that  it  were  possible  to 
roll  back  the  wheels  of  time  for  a  little 
space,  and  to  be  transported  into  the 
midst  of  the  men  and  women  who 
played  their  part  in  some  by-past  inter- 
esting period  of  history.  There  is  fas- 
cination in  the  thought  of  mingling 
unespied,  like  a  spirit  visitor  from  some 
other  planet,  in  the  life  of  a  long-van- 
ished generation,  listening  to  the  talk 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  during  the  Civil 
War.  By  Frances  Parthenope  Verney.  In  two 
volumes.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1892. 
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by  the  fire,  the  mirth  in  the  hall,  watch- 
ing the  love-makings  and  the  mournings 
that  were  over  so  long  ago ;  noting 
quaint  peculiarities  of  costume  and 
manner,  under  which  beat  the  unchang- 
ing human  heart  with  pulses  like  our 
own  ;  and  observing  with  wonder  how 
variously  the  actors  in  great  historic 
events  spoke  and  thought  of  those 
events  while  yet  in  progress. 

A  delightful  dream,  put  aside  with  a 
sigh  over  its  impossibility  !  But  by  the 
two  brilliantly  written  volumes  before 
us,  "  compiled  from  the  letters  and 
illustrated  by  the  portraits  "  at  Claydon 
House,  Buckinghamshire,  we  find  it  in 
some  ways  more  than  realized.  We  do 
not  merely  see  the  personages  of  the 
"  Yerney  Memoirs"  as  their  contempo- 
raries saw  them.  Fortunately  for  us, 
they  and  their  friends  were  almost  as 
unwearied  letter-writers  as  if  they  had 
been  characters  in  Richardson's  novels  ; 
and  the  selections,  judiciously  made  for 
us  from  the  enormous  mass  of  corre- 
spondence preserved  by  Sir  Ralph  Yer- 
ney "  one  of  those  useful  men  who  seem 
to  regard  every  scrap  of  written  paper 
as  sacred,"  take  us  deep  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  writers,  whose  admirably 
reproduced  portraits  help  yet  more  to 
the  realization  of  their  well-marked  per- 
sonalities. We  can  judge  the  motives 
of  their  conduct,  and  understand  the 
mystery  of  their  misapprehensions,  as 
if  we  were  reading  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  instead  of  Sir  Ralph  Yerney, 
or  of  an  impossible  Clarissa  instead  of 
a  very  living  Mary  Yerney. 

What  may  justly  be  called  the  great 
historical  value  of  these  papers  is 
heightened,  because  the  Yerneys  of 
Claydon,  who  owned  that  manor  for 
"  fourteen  generations,  beginning  with 
Sir  Ralph,  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1456,  and  M.P.  for  London  in  1472," 
were  but  "  an  ordinary  gentleman's  fam- 
ily of  the  higher  class,  mixing  a  good 
deal  in  the  politics  of  their  times,  with 
considerable  county  and  local  influence  ; 
members  of  Parliament,  sheriffs,  mag- 
istrates, soldiers  —  never  placemen  — 
marrying  in  their  own  degree,  with  no 
splendid  talents  or  position  to  boast  of, 
no   crimes,  noble   or  ignoble,  to  make 


them  notorious,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son good  average  specimens  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  of  their  age.  Most 
of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by 
average  men  and  women,  and  the  per- 
sonal records  of  the  Yerneys  are  not 
without  a  very  general  interest  in  the 
great  history  of  the  country." 

Indeed,  these  "personal  records" 
open  for  us  a  magical  window  into  the 
England  of  the  civil  wars  ;  we  see 
through  it  minute  details  of  the  house- 
hold, which  do  not  obscure  for  us  more 
massive  and  imposing  transactions. 
We  can  overlook  the  strict  nursery  do- 
ings of  the  day,  and  see  a  grandmother 
pleading  that  a  charming  three-year-old 
boy  shall  not  be  "  whipt "  by  any  one 
but  the  tutor  ;  we  note  the  terrible  sur- 
gical and  medical  proceedings,  the  blis- 
terings,  cuppings,  bleedings,  which  slew 
so  many  young  victims  ;  we  can  see 
how  the  baby  boy  is  arrayed  in  rich 
blue  brocade,  how  the  new-made  widow 
is  secluded  in  a  mourning-chamber 
hung  and  draped  heavily  with  black,  to 
the  very  bed-curtains  and  quilt,  and 
how  her  menfolk  ride  abroad  with 
black  saddles  and  bridles  ;  and  all  the 
while  we  watch  the  great  civil  struggle 
as  it  wavers  to  and  fro  across  the  broad, 
historic  landscape,  as  it  passes  into  war, 
and  as  its  baleful  influence  invades 
every  department  of  private  life,  mar- 
ring the  loves  of  maidens,  the  home 
comforts  of  wives  and  mothers,  straiten- 
ing the  means  of  the  wealthiest,  and 
even  bringing  to  naught  the  skill  and 
thrift  of  the  ablest  housewives,  whose 
well-ordered  dwellings  are  too  often 
thrown  into  "  horrible  confusion  "  by 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  of  both  par- 
ties on  them,  as  well  as  by  the  en- 
forced absences  of  their  owners,  which 
left  moth  and  damp  and  rust  free  to  do 
their  worst. 

It  is  a  vivid  and  very  attractive  group 
of  figures  that  occupies  the  foreground 
of  the  living,  moving  picture  thus  un- 
veiled to  us  ;  and  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  singling  out  the  most  gracious 
and  attractive  among  them.  If  the 
average  men  and  women  of  the  period 
are  fairly  represented  by  Sir  Edmund 
Yerney  the  Royalist,  his  son  and  heir 
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Ralph  the  Parliamentarian,  and  the  two 
fair  and  noble  ladies  their  wives  — 
Margaret  Denton,  wedded  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund, and  Mary  Blacknall,  child-bride 
and  admirable  helpmeet  of  Sir  Ralph  — 
then  the  common  level  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  ability  among  the  English 
country  gentry  of  the  day  was  most 
honorably  high.  But  these  form  only 
the  centre  of  a  great  circle  of  Dentons 
and  Verneys  and  their  friends  and  inti- 
mates, who,  with  the  grand,  historic 
personages  now  and  then  mingling 
with  them,  are  of  sufficiently  mixed 
character,  and  have  not  always  the 
same  heroic  and  alluring  grace  about 
them. 

There  is  most  of  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  in  the  story  of  Sir  Edmund  the 
father  —  brave,  cheerful,  generous,  dear 
to  his  very  dependents  for  his  sweet, 
considerate  kindness  ;  a  splendid  cour- 
tier and  chivalrous  gentleman,  the  confi- 
dant of  his  king  and  of  many  a  stately 
lady;  yet  pure-hearted,  simple  in  his 
tastes,  never  so  happy  as  when  at  Clay- 
don,  looking  to  his  farms  and  stables,  his 
hedges  and  his  hay,  or  aiding  his  sweet, 
wise,  much-trusted  wife  in  exercising 
the  grand  hospitality  they  both  loved  to 
show.  This  bright,  joyous  life  has  a 
stormy  sunset,  blood-red  on  black  clouds 
of  sorrow.  The  first  woe  comes  when 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  fair, 
gentle,  infinitely  loved  and  love-worthy, 
fades  out  of  life  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  —  and  only  just 
before  it ;  but  darker  troubles  than  this 
follow  fast. 

Companion  of  King  Charles  in  boy- 
hood and  youth,  in  later  life  his  knight 
marshal  of  the  palace,  his  chosen  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  civil  war,  Sir  Edmund 
must  cleave  to  his  beloved  master, 
though  in  his  soul  he  thinks  him  mis- 
taken. "I  have  eaten  his  bread  and 
served  him  near  thirty  years,  and  will 
not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  forsake 
him,"  says  he  to  Mr.  Hyde  on  the  eve 
of  Edgehill  fight.  Yet  his  sympathies 
are  really  with  Ralph,  who,  sitting  in 
Parliament  as  member  for  Aylesbury, 
is  heart  and  soul  with  Hampden,  that 
more  famous  Buckinghamshire  squire. 
So,  with  despair  in  his   soul,  desiring 


death  lest  he  see  the  downfall  of  his 
sovereign  or  of  his  country,  he  goes  into 
battle  without  even  the  protection  of 
his  buff  suit,  and  there  perishes,  val- 
iantly defending  his  sacred  trust,  the 
Standard.  Legend  says  that  it  could 
not  be  captured  without  the  severing  of 
the  loyal  hand  that  grasped  it  even  in 
death,  and  avers  that  a  ring,  the  king's 
gift  and  containing  his  miniature,  still 
to  be  seen  at  Claydon,  was  taken  from 
the  dead,  dissevered  hand  when  the 
banner  was  by  stealth  recovered  from 
the  enemy. 

How  vividly  this  heroic  and  pathetic 
figure  would  have  come  out  on  the  glow- 
ing canvas  of  such  a  master  painter  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott !  But  it  would  need  a 
subtler,  more  patient  brush  to  render 
the  finer  lines  and  quieter  hues  of  such 
a  character  as  Ralph  Verney 's.  A  sim- 
ple, steadfast  man,  religious  after  the 
Puritan  fashion,  business-like,  punctual, 
very  pacific  in  his  tastes  and  temper, 
and  unambitious  of  either  heroism  or 
martyrdom,  he  unwittingly  achieves  the 
one  and  comes  but  little  short  of  attain- 
ing the  other.  He  is  "  the  champion  of 
men  and  causes  when  they  are  unsuc- 
cessful ;  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
when  there  is  great  danger  in  taking 
that  line  against  the  king  ;  when  his 
party  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
thinks  they  are  going  too  far,  he  turns, 
though  moderately,  to  the  side  of 
Charles."  Honor  and  conscience  are 
to  this  home -loving,  unwarlike  country 
gentleman  the  masters  whom  he  must 
needs  follow,  even  to  his  own  undoing. 
His  fellow-members  in  Parliament  re- 
solve to  buy  Scottish  support  in  the 
war  by  subscribing  the  Scottish  cove- 
nant, thus  pledging  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  Church  and  in  State.  Ralph  Ver- 
ney's  homespun  notions  of  honesty  do 
not  permit  him  to  swear  to  doctrines 
he  does  not  believe,  though  the  penalty 
of  refusal  be  close  imprisonment  if  he 
tarry  in  England,  and  sequestration  of 
his  estates,  as  the  property  of  a  "  de- 
linquent "  member  of  Parliament,  if  he 
escape  beyond  seas.  But  he  does  not 
hesitate.  "  I  am  resolved,"  says  he, 
"that  innocency  shall    be  my  guard, 
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and  then  whatsoever  I  suffer  I  can 
beare  without  repining  ;"  and,  accept- 
ing exile  and  penury  with  "  innocency," 
he  goes,  to  wear  out  his  heart  in  France, 
in  1643,  self-banished  from  all  that 
made  life  pleasant  to  him,  save  the 
society  of  his  faithful  wife  and  their 
infant  children.  It  will  be  well  for 
England  if  this  be  the  character  and 
conduct  of  an  "  average  "  Englishman 
to-day  ! 

A  very  youthful  portrait,  by  Jansen, 
of  Ralph  Verney,  with  narrow  oval 
face  and  large  anxious  eyes  under  a 
cloud  of  hair,  suggests  his  weaknesses, 
his  careful  apprehensive  turn  of  mind, 
but  gives  no  hint  of  his  quiet  heroism. 
It  contrasts  oddly  with  the  gallant 
courtly  aspect,  the  clear-cut  features, 
the  subtly  caught  expression,  half 
grave,  half  gay,  of  Sir  Edmund,  states- 
man-like and  soldier-like  as  Vandyck 
drew  him.  Happily  it  was  the  latter 
accomplished  artist  who  preserved  for 
us  the  lovely  sparkling  face  of  Ralph's 
wife  Mary,  the  radiant  girl  whose 
youthful  brightness  of  spirit  earned  for 
her  the  loving  nickname  of  "  Mis- 
chief e  "  in  her  husband's  family,  and 
who,  dainty  lady  as  she  looks  in  her 
satin  and  pearls  and  fair  clustering 
ringlets,  proved  herself  able  to  do  a 
man's  work,  with  a  woman's  patience, 
when  her  husband's  fortunes  seemed 
most  desperate.  Then  we  see  her  leav- 
ing his  protection  at  Bloss,  adventuring 
alone  to  England  to  act  as  his  agent, 
restoring  order  to  his  desolated  home- 
stead and  disordered  affairs,  fighting 
for  him  with  tongue  and  pen  against 
friends,  enemies,  and  kinsfolk,  besieg- 
ing the  arbiters  of  his  fate  through 
every  serviceable  friend,  and  not  neg- 
lecting the  strong  persuasion  of  excel- 
lent dinners  to  powerful  "  Parliament 
men,"  and  gifts  of  costly  trifles  to  their 
families  ;  till  her  woman's  wit  and  her 
woman's  weapons  of  fair  looks  and 
sweet  words  prevail  ;  the  sequestration 
is  taken  off  Sir  Ralph's  estate  ;  and  she 
can  hasten  back  on  wings  of  love  to 
the  mate  who  had  found  her  absence  as 
hard  to  bear  as  it  had  been  toilsome  to 
herself. 

Every  passage  from  this  fair  Mary's 


letters  has  its  special  charm  ;  whether 
she  is  planning  out  her  children's  edu- 
cation :  "  Mun  must  learn  to  play  the 
gitarr  and  singe  .  .  .  'tis  a  great  deale 
of  pity  he  should  lose  his  time  now  he 
is  soe  younge  and  capable  of  breed- 
ing ; "  whether  she  is  lamenting  the 
ruinous  state  of  Claydon  —  M  the  linnen 
quite  worn  out  —  the  feather-beds  eaten 
with  Ratts  —  the  spits  extreamly  eaten 
with  Rust — the  dining-room  chairs  in 
Raggs"  —  and  toiling  hard  to  mend 
matters  ;  or  insisting  on  her  husband's 
having  new  clothes  —  "  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  bring  some  over,  because  I 
know  you  will  rather  weare  any  old 
rusty  thing  than  bestow  a  new  one  upon 
yourself e  ;  "  or  punishing  brother  Tom 
Verney's  incivility  by  sending  him  back 
his  gift  of  his  portrait,  "  which  as  I 
heare  made  him  more  Blank  than  all 
the  letters  I  could  have  sent  him  ;  "  it  is 
the  same  "  bright,  clever,  loving  "  spirit 
that  shines  cheerfully  through  all. 
Her  courage  only  fails  her  when  there 
comes  the  heavy  news  that  two  of  her 
children  are  dead,  and  she  away. 

"Joyned  with  being  absent  from 
thee,"  she  writes  to  her  husband,  "  it  is 
—  without  God's  great  marcy  to  me — a 
heavier  burthen  than  can  be  borne  by 
thine  own  unhappy  M." 

She  spoke  too  truly.  Her  long  anxie- 
ties, coupled  with  this  grief,  were  over- 
much for  the  frail  body  that  enshrined 
the  sunny  spirit ;  and  in  two  years' 
time  we  find  that  she  has  faded  out  of 
life,  to  the  lasting  grief  of  her  husband, 
who  mourned  her  as  her  faithful  wid- 
ower to  the  end  of  a  long  life.  Pros- 
perity and  peace  crowned  its  late 
autumn  ;  but  no  second  spring  of  love 
was  possible  for  his  heart. 

Beside  this  unobtrusive  domestic 
tragedy  we  may  set  the  wilder  story  of 
"  Sir  Mun,  the  young  Cavalier,"  Ralph's 
gallant  younger  brother  Edmund,  whom 
we  follow  through  his  boyish  scrapes 
at  school  and  college  to  his  bright, 
impulsive  young  manhood  ;  who,  pas- 
sionately for  the  king,  and  half-beg- 
gared in  his  service,  can  frolic  it  with 
the  best  when  the  sun  shines  on  him  for 
a  moment ;  who  reads  his  brother  most 
amusing,  serious  lectures  on  his  defec- 
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tive  loyalty  :  "  Your  being  against  the 
king  ...  is  most  unhandsomely  done. 
...  I  beseech  you  consider  that  maj- 
esty is  sacred  ;  ...  it  troubled  Davyd 
that  he  cutt  but  the  lapp  of  Saul's  gar- 
ment" (an  argument  quite  racy  of  the 
times)  ;  and  whose  death  by  assassina- 
tion in  Ireland,  in  1649,  comes  on  us 
with  a  shock  of  painful  surprise. 

The  story  is  imparted  to  Sir  Ralph  at 
Blois,  wretchedly  uncertain  of  the  fate 
of  "  deare  deare  Mun,"  by  a  friend  who 
writes  in  such  hot  anger  as  to  be  care- 
less of  the  caution  which  made  corre- 
spondents very  wary  how  and  of  whom 
they  spoke,  since  both  sides  had  small 
scruple  as  to  intercepting  and  opening 
letters.  Some  such  reason  will  account 
for  the  very  rare  mention  in  these 
records  of  Cromwell's  formidable  name  ; 
and,  when  it  does  occur,  it  seems  as  if 
spoken  with  bated  breath.  It  stands 
darkly  written  on  the  page  that  tells  of 
"  Sir  Mun's  "  murder,  but  with  sparing 
comment  even  there. 

Edmund,  who  had  been  serving  under 
Ormonde,  was  one  of  the  English  Roy- 
alists garrisoning  Drogheda  who  surren- 
dered to  Cromwell  when  he  stormed 
the  place.  "  Three  days  after  quarter 
was  given  him,  he  was  walkinge  with 
Crumwell  by  way  of  protection.  One 
Ropier  .  .  .  caled  him  aside  in  a  pre- 
tence to  speake  with  him,  beinge  for- 
merly of  acquaintance,  and  insteade  of 
some  f  rendly  office  which  Sir  Ed  :  might 
expect  from  him,  he  barberously  rann 
him  throw  with  a  tuck,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent to  see  this  act  once  highly  re- 
venged." 

Was  this  special  treacherous  baseness 
an  authentic  incident  ?  But  as  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  young  Royalist,  whether 
effected  by  a  traitorous  former  friend  or 
not,  there  exists  no  doubt.  Cromwell 
cites  the  name  of  "  Sir  Edmund  Var- 
ney,  Lieutenant  Colonel,"  among  those 
of  the  Royalist  officers  despatched  at 
Drogheda  (or  "  Tredah  "),  "the  flower 
of  their  army,"  says  the  victorious  gen- 
eral exultingly,  in  "  the  spirit  of  a  Jew 
of  old  smiting  Amalek  with  the  sword 
of  the  Lord."  The  sweet,  serious  face 
of  "Sir  Mun" — how  touching  the  af- 
fectionate family  nickname  for  such  a 


victim  !  — appeals  to  us  mutely,  in  its 
worn  and  wistful  beauty,  against  the 
iron  zeal  which  mowed  down  this  noble 
young  life  in  its  very  blossoming  time 
as  though  it  were  a  noisome  weed. 
But  the  stern  mower  who  swept  down 
"the  enemies  of  the  Lord"  with  the 
large,  sure  sweep  of  the  remorseless 
war-scythe,  trod  on  over  the  fallen 
swathes  unheeding  if  it  were  weed  or 
flower  he  trampled. 

For  the  exiled  Ralph,  still  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  Parliament  that  used 
him  so  hardly,  the  news  must  have 
been  bitter  as  death,  that  the  brother 
who  had  never  been  more  precious  or 
more  loving  had  been  sent  to  a  bloody 
grave  by  soldiers  of  that  Parliament. 
Some  insight  into  the  anguish  of  sus- 
pense then  endured  in  many  a  home, 
and  replaced  only  by  cruel  certainty,  is 
given  to  us  while  we  follow  through 
Ralph's  correspondence  the  changing 
fortunes  of  his  father  and  his  brother, 
and  the  darkly  sudden  end  of  each  tragic 
story.  There  was  room  for  torturing 
uncertainty  in  both  cases.  Sir  Ed- 
mund's corpse  was  never  recovered ; 
his  son's  could  not  be. 

By  no  means  all  the  interest  of  this 
book,  richly  varied  in  its  delightful- 
ness,  is  of  this  sombre  kind.  Many 
personages  of  the  history,  like  the  elder 
Sir  Edmund,  were  of  a  very  cheerful 
humor,  and  a  practical  turn  of 
mind  to  boot,  discoursing  gaily  even 
of  the  "naggs,"  "long  gauntlets," 
"  cuirasses,"  and  other  warlike  gear, 
needed  for  the  distasteful  business  of 
the  Scotch  campaign  ;  as  if  these  were 
of  such  harmless,  every-day  interest  as 
the  "  intollerable  knavery"  of  "the 
gardener,"  who  is  much  too  apt  to 
"fidle  about  his  woarke,"  at  Claydon. 
There  is  a  comic  element  also  plainly 
perceptible  in  the  characters  and  the 
doings  of  some  others,  of  which  they 
can  have  been  little  conscious  at  the 
time.  That  "picturesque  vagabond" 
and  most  irritating  kinsman,  Captain 
Thomas  Verney,  is  very  amusing  in 
this  unconscious  way,  especially  when, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  he  in- 
tersperses his  never-ending  demands  for 
money,  and  "scatter-brained  projects" 
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for  making  his  fortune,  with  pious  raor- 
alizings  and  quotations,  lamentations 
over  the  dearth  of  "good  doctrine"  at 
the  Barbadoes,  whither  his  much-en- 
during father  has  despatched  him  as  a 
well-supplied  settler,  and  "  deepe  pro- 
testations "  of  his  resolve  "  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  lead  a  new  life."  To  the  end 
of  his  days,  and  he  lived  ninety-two 
years,  Tom  Verney  led  but  one  life  — 
that  of  the  typical  black  sheep  and 
ne'er-do-weel ;  but  there  is  very  strong 
local  color  in  the  adventures  of  this 
particular  specimen.  His  brethren  of 
to-day  could  not  emulate  his  feat  of 
"selling"  his  English  workmen  out- 
right to  another  planter  in  Barbadoes, 
when  he  sees  fit  to  abandon  the  West 
Indies  for  England  ;  nor  would  they  be 
found,  as  he  is,  in  conjunction  with  his 
youngest  brother  Henry,  "the  racing 
man  "  of  the  family,  very  busy  and  im- 
portant in  arranging  "  maches "  for 
their  poorly  dowered  orphan  sisters. 
But  then  this  was  a  duty  which  even 
such  unsatisfactory  kinsmen  as  Tom 
Verney  felt  to  be  imperative  and  sacred, 
and  which  they  discharged  with  a  single 
eye  to  practical  considerations.  Henry 
Verney  did  not  abate  his  complacency 
over  securing  "  Mr.  Elmes,  a  pretty 
gentleman  of  a  very  great  fortune  "  for 
"Sister  Peg,"  because  the  bridegroom 
proved  "a  humersome  cross  boy," 
prone  to  "act  the  madman"  in  fits  of 
causeless  jealousy.  Had  not  "  five  hun- 
dred a  year  good  security  Joynter" 
been  settled  on  poor  Margaret  Elmes  ; 
and  had  not  her  dower,  like  that  of  all 
her  unmarried  sisters,  been  grievously 
imperilled  by  her  father's  untimely 
death,  her  elder  brother's  exile,  and  the 
chaotic  state  of  business  ? 

Henry  was  justified  by  the  practice  of 
the  time,  which,  as  far  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  marriage -market  were  con- 
cerned, was  frankly  mercenary  and 
nothing  else. 

"The  passion  of  love  .  .  .  hardly 
existed  at  this  time  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage, which  was  usually  a  purely  com- 
mercial proceeding.  .  .  .  The  love  of 
husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  to  chil- 
dren, was  extremely  strong ;  but  the 
ordinary  falling  in  love  of  young  men 


and  maidens  is  not  thought  of  much 
importance." 

Sometimes,  in  the  dearth  of  friends 
and  relations  willing  to  do  the  needful 
bargaining,  the  young  lady  sought  in 
marriage  would  see  to  the  matter  her- 
self, and  that  with  a  business-like 
straightforwardness  that  takes  away 
one's  breath.  Hear  how  the  fair  Mary 
Villiers  disposes  of  an  unacceptable 
suitor  :  — 

"The  distracted  times  affrights  mee 
from  thinking  of  mariing  .  .  .  wheras 
you  desired  mee  to  make  enquiere  of 
you  and  your  estate,  I  cannot  hear  of 
any  you  have  at  all ;  and  I  would  have 
you  know  without  an  estate  I  will  never 
marry  you,  nor  no  man  living,  and  such 
an  estate  as  my  friends  like  of." 

A  marriageable  damsel  of  our  own 
day  would  not  venture  on  such  a  frank 
avowal  of  mercenary  views  ;  it  was 
quite  selon  les  regies  of  those  simpler 
times.  Sometimes  boy  and  girl  mar- 
riages, like  that  of  Ralph  Verney  at 
sixteen  to  thirteen-year-old  Mary  Black- 
nail,  the  orphan  heiress,  did  result  in  a 
wedded  life  of  great  happiness,  though 
they  might  have  been  arranged  by 
guardians  in  a  purely  commercial  spirit ; 
but  the  fervent,  constant  affection  of 
such  a  pair  was  a  happy  accident  —  it 
was  not  in  the  bond.  We  find  the 
merest  hint  of  a  preceding  love-story  in 
two  of  the  "  maches  "  planned  and  car- 
ried out  for  Sir  Edmund  Verney' s  six 
daughters  by  their  father  and  brothers  ; 
in  fairness  we  must  own  that  these 
were  not  conspicuously  happy  above  the 
others. 

A  genuine  romance  of  the  favorite 
modern  type  is  indeed  presented  to  us 
once  in  these  volumes  ;  but  it  ends  un- 
prosperously.  The  heroine  is  Doro- 
thy Leeke,  a  bewitching,  "extremely 
Irish,"  maiden,  cousin  of  the  younger 
Verneys,  and  resident  with  them  at 
Claydon  ;  the  faithless  lover  is  Kalph's 
own  especial  friend  and  frequent  visitor, 
gay,  brilliant  James  Dillon,  Irish  too, 
and  at  a  later  day  Earl  of  Roscommon. 
Their  long,  mirthful,  love-making,  a 
shade  too  earnest  under  the  surface  on 
the  girl's  part,  comes  to  an  end  when 
the    lover  passes  into    the    sphere    of 
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that  masterful  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  scene  grows  darker  when  there 
"waves  in  the  mighty  shadow  "  of  that 
great,  ill-starred  statesman  ;  the  roses 
of  the  pretty  pastoral  comedy  at  Clay- 
don  wither,  the  gay  love-ditties  die 
away.  Dillon  marries  Strafford's  sister, 
Elizabeth,  and  espouses  also  the  for- 
tunes of  Strafford's  party  ;  the  poetic 
young  friendship  between  him  and 
Ralph  dies  out  in  mutual  coldness.  It 
is  a  stately  tragedy  that  succeeds  the 
idyl ;  and  Ralph  Verney  is  a  spectator 
and  a  faithful  witness  of  it. 

From  the  days  of  the  first  Sir  Ralph 
Verney,  member  for  London  in  1472, 
the  Claydon  family  had  been  "  very 
Parliamentary,"  and  apt  to  take  the 
Liberal  side  in  politics.  Our  Sir  Ed- 
mund and  Sir  Ralph,  following  the 
family  tradition,  sat  both  in  the  "  Short  " 
and  the  "  Long "  Parliaments,  sum- 
moned in  1640.  Ralph,  the  careful  and 
methodical,  was  an  industrious  note- 
taker  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  found  or 
made  time  to  write  off  "  wikely  nues," 
as  she  termed  them,  to  the  much-mar- 
ried Lady  Sussex,  keen  politician  and 
energetic  business  woman,  who  was  his 
own  friend  as  she  had  been  his  father's. 
This  lady,  who,  marrying  successively 
three  wealthy  and  venerable  peers  — 
Lord  Sussex,  Lord  Warwick,  Lord 
Manchester  —  is  styled  "old  men's 
wife,"  in  the  cypher  used  by  Ralph  and 
Mary  Verney  for  corresponding,  com- 
bined a  sort  of  motherly  tenderness  for 
Ralph's  welfare  with  her  demands  on 
him  for  political  information. 

"When  you  have  any  idell  time  i 
pray  let  me  have  sometimes  a  lyne  or 
to  from  you,"  says  she  in  her  villanous 
phonetic  spelling,  "  and  i  will  send  you 
some  biskete  to  put  in  your  pokete  and 
jhelly  to  comfort  you  up" — pocket 
provisions  faithfully  renewed  and  grate- 
fully accepted,  while  the  immensely 
long  sittings  of  the  House  lasted.  Ralph 
requited  the  lady's  kindness  with  the 
"  nues  "  she  hungered  for  ;  so  her  own 
very  sprightly  letters  testify  ;  but  his 
communications  were  almost  certainly 
burnt,  as  unsafe,  when  their  contents 
had  been  assimilated.     Happily  it  was 


not  so  with  the  "  Noates  "  that  he  scrib- 
bled in  pencil  "  on  folded  sheets  of  small 
foolscap  paper,  held  on  his  knee  and 
carried  in  his  pocket,"  during  those 
momentous  debates  on  "all  possible 
subjects,  human  and  divine,"  amid 
which  Lord  Strafford's  famous  trial 
continually  interposed  its  portentous 
proceedings,  awakening  a  passionate 
excitement  that  seems  to  pulsate  yet 
from  the  scrawled  writing  across  the 
little,  worn,  grey  sheets  of  paper. 

The  extraordinary  value  of  these 
notes  had  been  recognized  as  long  ago 
as  1845,  when  Mr.  Bruce  edited  them 
for  the  Camden  Society.  They  are 
first-hand  evidence,  preferable  even  to 
the  letters  from  the  seat  of  war,  or  from 
country  houses,  that  often  recount  un- 
certain and  contradictory  rumors  rather 
than  proved  facts.  Here  we  see  the 
House  busy  with  schemes  for  "  the  ad- 
vancement of  lerninge  ;  encouragement 
of  students ;  grammer  scholes  to  be 
maintayned  by  every  Cathedral  church  ; 
local  statutes  to  appoint  sermons  almost 
every  day"  proposing  to  reform  Church 
music,  which  was  "not  edifiing,  being 
soe  full  of  art,"  but  should  be  "  solome 
musicke."  Oddly  mixed  with  such 
matters  is  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  Sir  Ralph  being  one,  to 
ascertain  if  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's 
state  of  health  did  really,  as  she  pro- 
fessed, necessitate  a  Continental  trip 
that  she  might  drink  the  Spa  waters  ? 
or  whether  some  very  mischievous  de- 
sign was  not  hidden  under  that  fair 
pretence  ?  They  decided  to  employ 
"reasons  to  disswade  her,"  evidently 
reposing  small  faith  in  her  honesty  of 
purpose. 

The  loftier  note  is  again  touched  in 
the  debate  on  the  oppressive  and  fatal 
persecution  of  "  Sir  John  Eliot,  Selden, 
and  others,"  from  which  we  gather  the 
significant  detail  how  "  when  Eliot's 
casement  was  open,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  was  chidden,"  for  bestowing 
that  small  boon  of  a  little  pure  air  on 
the  doomed  man.  And  as  the  Strafford 
trial  goes  on,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
fierce  stir  about  the  writer,  over  his 
shoulder  we  seem  to  look,  as  his  swift 
pencil  flies,  as  the  pressure  of  the  throng 
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about  him  pushes  paper  awry  and  half 
drives  the  pencil  into  it ;  we  hear  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  that  surges  outside, 
crying  for  "  justice  on  the  great  delin- 
quent," we  note  the  high-strung  excite- 
ment which,  when  "  a  board  in  the 
gallery  cracked  under  the  weight  of  two 
fat  members,"  made  men  instantly  ap- 
prehend a  second  Gunpowder  Plot,  one 
hasty -witted  member  shouting,  "  I  smell 
gunpowder  !  " 

The  tension  was  plainly  breathless  at 
that  turning-point  of  the  eighteen-day s' 
trial,  when  we  see  Pym  producing  the 
fatal  "  Minute  of  the  Council  of  Eight," 
wherein  Sir  Harry  Vane,  secretary  to 
the  Council,  had  reported  those  speeches 
of  Strafford  which  were  held  to  prove 
his  intention  of  bringing  over  an  Irish 
army  to  uphold  the  king  in  his  infringe- 
ments of  English  law.  The  original 
report  had  been  destroyed  by  royal 
command  ;  but  a  copy  existed  ;  and  this 
Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  no  Royal- 
ist, found  and  communicated  to  Pym. 
That  is  a  dramatic  moment  when  the 
elder  Vane's  secretary  is  made  to  de- 
scribe how  the  son,  looking  for  some 
title-deed  in  his  father's  "  black  velvet 
cabinet,"  might  have  found  this  other 
document ;  when  the  secretary  himself 
is  compelled,  however  vaguely,  to  own 
that  such  speeches  were  made  ;  more 
tragic  is  the  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
in  committee  on  the  matter  of  Strafford's 
attainder,  when  the  earl,  "behind  the 
barr,"  is,  once  only,  confronted  with 
the  king,  who  will  forsake  him,  the 
queen  who  prompts  the  treachery,  the 
heir-apparent  who  shall  be  made  father- 
less and  homeless  in  consequence  of 
that  and  other  roj^al  treasons.  But  the 
concluding  scenes  of  the  terrible  play 
were  acted  elsewhere ;  and  here  Sir 
Ralph's  notes  fail  us. 

Lady  Sussex,  however,  lets  us  see 
how  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the 
earl.  "  Yon  great  lorde  i  hope  will 
come  to  the  honor  of  behedinge  ;  if  he 
scape  he  will  do  more  ill  than  ever  was 
don.  ...  I  pray  God  your  hoses  " 
(houses)  "may  agree,  and  that  they 
may  make  an  end  of  this  great  lorde," 
says  she,  forgetful  of  the  kindly  pity 
she  had  for  most  creatures  in  distress  ; 


and  when  the  earl  has  died,  dauntless 
as  he  lived,  it  is  thus  his  fate  is  moral- 
ized by  Lady  Brilliana  Harley,  "best 
and  kindest  of  women,  but  a  strong  Par- 
liamentarian :  "  — 

"  I  am  glad  justice  is  excicuted  on 
my  Lord  Straford,  whoo  I  think  dyed 
like  a  Seneca,  but  not  like  one  that  had 
tasted  the  mistery  of  godlyness  .  .  . 
the  wicked  flowreschess  but  for  a  time 
in  his  life,  nor  in  his  death  has  peace." 

It  was  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  the 
sea  and  the  waves  raging.  Woe  betide 
the  earthen  vessel  that  chanced  to  ride 
the  flood  in  company  with  vessels  of 
iron  and  brass  !  The  old  apologue 
comes  to  mind  as  we  turn  to  the  next 
momentous  scene  Sir  Ralph  was  to  wit- 
ness and  record,  and  see  how  the  tyr- 
annous intention  of  a  too  feeble  king 
was  shattered  against  the  inflexible  will 
of  the  Commons  when  Charles  made 
his  luckless  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
members. 

It  is  a  living,  vivid  account,  pencilled 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  passionate 
excitement  of  the  scene,  that  we  now 
read;  and  reading,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  House  between  one  and  two  of  the 
January  afternoon  in  1641  ;  around  us 
are  stern  men  thrilling  with  silent  ex- 
pectation, the  threatened  members  hav- 
ing been  sent  away  ;  and  with  them 
we  mark  the  manner  of  the  king's  en- 
tering, with  "  the  Palsgrave  "  alone, 
bidding  his  followers  crowding  at  his 
heels  "uppon  their  lives  not  to  come 
in  ;  "  we  see  "  the  doores  kept  oppen, 
and  the  earl  of  Roxborough  stand 
within  the  doore,  leaning  uppon  it "  — 
a  little  touch  of  courtier  insolence  given 
by  Sir  Ralph  alone  —  so  that  we  dis- 
cern the  guard,  and  "  two  or  three 
hundred"  armed  gentlemen  outside. 
The  king  "  comes  uppward,  towards  the 
chaire,  with  his  hat  off,"  in  ceremoni- 
ous respect  to  the  House  he  is  outrag- 
ing ;  we  see  him  reach  "  the  stepp  "  of 
the  speaker's  place,  and  there  turning, 
stand  "  a  great  while  "  looking,  stupe- 
fied by  the  absence  of  his  prey,  and 
calling  "Pym"  and  "  Hollis,"  who  do 
not  answer.  Then  comes  the  famous 
colloquy  between  King  Charles  and 
Speaker   Lenthal,   who    "  has    neither 
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eyes,  nor  tongue,  to  see  or  say  any- 
thing "  but  what  the  House  commands. 
"  My  birds  are  flown,"  says  the  king, 
incoherent  in  his  angry  amazement ; 
"I  did  expect  the  House  would  send 
them  to  me,  and  if  they  do  not  I  will 
seek  them  myself ;  their  treason  is 
foul,  and  such  as  you  will  all  thank  me 
to  discover ;  they  shall  have  a  fair 
trial,"  —  "  and  soe  went  out,  putting  off 
his  hat  till  hee  came  to  the  doore  ; " 
always  careful  of  due  etiquette. 

"Upon  which  the  House  did  in- 
stantly resolve  to  adjorne  till  to-mor- 
row at  on  of  the  clock,  and  in  the 
intrim  they  might  consider  what  to 
doe." 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
peril  of  bloodshed  in  the  House  itself 
had  been  imminent.  The  king's  char- 
acteristic irresolution,  and  the  absence 
of  the  illustrious  five,  had  concurred  to 
prevent  armed  strife  between  the  nu- 
merous royal  escort  and  the  members, 
all  gentlemen  wearing  swords,  who  not 
many  days  before,  says  Warwick,  had 
been  ready,  in  the  debate  on  the 
"  Grand  Remonstrance,"  to  "  catch  at 
each  other's  locks,  and  sheathe  our 
swords  in  each  other's  bowels."  "  It 
was  a  blessed  thinge,"  says  Lady  Sus- 
sex, "thos  gentlemen  was  from  the 
parlyment  when  the  kinge  cam,  he  had 
ill  counsill  surly  to  com  in  such  a 
way,"  and  she  fervently  hopes  she  and 
her  friends  may  not  all  "bee  kailled  " 
(killed)  —  a  wild  apprehension  one 
would  think,  but  just  then  men's  minds 
were  newly  furnished  with  nightmare- 
images  of  terror.  Hideous  news  had 
come  and  was  coming  from  Ireland. 
The  popish  rebellion  and  massacre 
were  not  over,  and  the  Verneys'  Irish 
friends,  the  Barry  mores  and  Leekes, 
while  making  ready  to  resist  the  savage 
murderers  and  plunderers  around  them, 
with  the  spirit  of  English  men  and 
women  of  our  own  age  amid  the  Indian 
horrors  of  the  Mutiny,  wrote  appalling 
accounts  home. 

"  God  help  us  !  we  have  and  hear  of 
nothing  but  fire  and  sword,  and  pitiful 
sights  of  poor  people  stript  naked  as 
ever  they  were  born ;  and  we  can 
expect  nothing  but   famine,  for  they 


destroy  all  —  they  which  at  Michaelmas 
last  were  worth  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  now  beg  at  our  door,"  writes 
one  lady  ;  and  her  words  fairly  epitomize 
the  state  of  things  depicted,  with  a  hun- 
dred wretched  details,  in. other  letters 
pleading  hard  for  English  support. 

The  dread  that  England  might  soon 
be  made  as  Ireland  —  not  wholly  unrea- 
sonable while  Strafford  lived  and  bore 
sway,  and  fostered  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  king's  intrigues  with  Irish  Catholic 
lords  —  intrigues  that  "rather  helped 
than  hindered  the  outbreak" — was 
strong  and  living  though  Strafford  had 
fallen ;  it  was  now  at  frenzy-pitch ; 
and  it  did  not  rank  least  among  the 
many  forces  that  drove  the  ship  of 
State,  faster  and  ever  faster,  to  the 
roaring  whirlpool  of  civil  war. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
the  centre  of  interest  shifts  from  West- 
minster ;  and  Sir  Ralph's  note-takings 
are  not  so  helpful.  Indeed,  by  the 
opening  of  1643,  "  sick  of  many  griefs," 
his  father's  loss  chiefest,  and  his  own 
exile  approaching,  he  had  no  heart  for 
note-taking.  But  we  have  Edmund 
writing  from  Ireland,  where,  engaged 
in  the  distasteful  task  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  he  finds,  like  many  an 
Englishman  before  and  since,  that  "  it 
is  sport  to  the  inhabitants  to  see  us  un- 
done," and  who  is  fain  to  live,  with  his 
soldiery,  on  sheer  plunder  of  a  land 
already  three-quarters  ruined  ;  we  have 
Mrs.  Eure,  his  aunt,  relating  how  in 
Yorkshire  "  the  wimin  begin  to  rise  ; 
there  hath  bin  a  100  with  the  King,  and 
above,  to  have  there  greevaunces  re- 
drest.  ...  I  wish  you  all  to  take  heed 
of  wimin,  for  this  verey  vermin  have 
pulld  down  an  inclosure,  which  sum  of 
them  ware  put  in  prison  for  it  by  the 
justisis,"  a  vigorous  assertion  of"  wom- 
en's rights,"  unseemly  followed  up  by 
triumphings  with  "  cakes  and  ale  ; " 
we  have  the  hourly  terrors  of  this  lady 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Isham,  who  is  seen 
in  sore  straits  :  "  I  have  but  one  gown 
...  for  our  clothes  we  must  sew  fig- 
leaves  together,  we  lost  all  by  fire  .  .  . 
the  Lord  give  us  all  pachince,  for  a 
beggen  we  must  all  goe  if  this  world 
holde  ; "  we  have  Lady  Sussex,  in  the 
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midst  of  civil  strife  and  money  troubles 
therefrom  arising,  still  curious  after 
Paris  fashions,  if  "  not  too  chargeable  f" 
and  continually  we  have  glimpses  of 
Clay  don,  where  the  fatherless  Verney 
girls  and  their  widowed  sister  Cary 
Gardiner,  are  huddled  together  under 
the  insufficient  guardianship  of  "Will 
Roades,"  the  steward,  liable  to  "  af- 
frights of  rude  souldiers  rushing  in  att 
all  hours,"  seemingly  ready  to  accept 
any  creditable  suitor  who  will  save  them 
from  such  u  outrages,"  and  forgetting 
all  the  sweet  orderliness  and  gentle 
ways  of  their  mother  while  they  quarrel 
for  the  services  of  their  one  tirewoman, 
since,  like  the  thriftiest,  busiest  house- 
wives of  their  own  rank,  they  can  cook, 
spin,  broider  ;  but  not  dress  their  own 
hair. 

Their  state  is  piteous  in  this  disor- 
dered war-time  ;  but  worse  is  the  fate 
of  their  cousins,  the  Dentons,  whose 
home,  fair  Hillesden  House,  is  seen 
going  up  in  smoke  and  flame,  when, 
having  been  held  strongly  for  the  king 
by  Colonel  Smith,  it  is  taken  by  a 
stronger  force  under  '-Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Cromwell,"  plundered,  and  totally 
burnt. 

An  unkind  chance  had  brought  to 
Hillesden,  two  days  before  its  capture, 
Sir  Alexander  Denton,  its  master  —  a 
b^  Je  Royalist,  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  the  Parliamentarian  Ralph  for  simple, 
patient  courage  in  adversity.  He  had 
come  to  remove  his  womenfolk  from  a 
home  now  very  unfit  for  them  ;  and  so, 
being  captured  with  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison, was  consigned,  in  company  with 
Colonel  Smith,  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
destined  never  to  regain  his  liberty, 
dying  of  a  fever  on  the  New  Year's  day 
of  1645,  in  "  Lord  Petre's  house,  used 
for  prisoners  when  the  Tower  was  very 
full,"  a  suggestive  allusion,  the  Tower 
being  now  overcrowded  with  Royalist 
families  guilty  of  trop  de  z&le. 

Sharp,  short  work  made  Cromwell ; 
but  the  destruction  of  "  sweete  Hilles- 
den," ruinous  as  it  was  to  the  family, 
was  disgraced  by  no  such  atrocities  as 
marked  the  Royalist  capture  in  the 
same  month  of  Hopton  Castle,  in 
Shropshire.     There    the   Parliamentary 
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garrison  surrendered,  "  upon  condition 
of  quarter  and  safe  marching  away  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  enemy  power 
over  them,  but  they  most  miserably 
hacked  and  hewed  them,  and  afterwards 
most  devilishly  thrust  them  into  a  pitt 
and  buried  them  all  alive  ;  they  were 
about  27  men." 

So,  in  great  wrath,  writes  Sir  Roger 
Burgoyne  to  Ralph  at  Blois.  Were 
these  Royalists  Englishmen,  imitating 
the  horrors  wrought  by  half  savage 
Celts  during  the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  ? 
or  were  they  foreign  troops  of  Rupert's, 
practised  in  the  cruelties  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War?  One  would  fain  hope 
the  latter. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  a 
ghastly  scene  as  this  at  Hopton  to  the 
quaint  romance  of  two  love-stories  con- 
nected with  the  defence  and  capture  of 
Hillesden.  A  rough  Covenanting  cap- 
tain, "half  Scotch,  half  Irish,"  Jaco- 
niah  Abercrombie,  who  was  one  of  the 
attacking  force ,  touched  by  the  tearful 
charms  of  Sir  Alexander's  sister,  Mis- 
tress Susan  Denton,  appears  to  have 
wooed  and  won  the  lady  in  about  three 
hours  —  perhaps  as  he  escorted  her  and 
the  other  desolate  women  at  Hillesden 
across  the  fields  to  Claydon  —  and  to 
have  married  her  in  some  three  months 
thereafter.  One  is  sorry  to  read  how 
this  hasty  wooer,  the  following  year, 
had  to  be  buried  among  his  wife's  kins- 
folk in  "  their  beautiful  old  churchyard 
at  Hillesden,"  he  having  been  slain  by 
a  skirmishing  party  from  Borestall ;  his 
impulsive  tenderness  is  quite  engaging. 
Colonel  Smith,  who  while  commanding 
at  Hillesden  had  learned  to  love  its 
owner's  daughter  Margaret,  fared  less 
unluckily  ;  even  in  the  grim  Tower  the 
wooing  went  on,  and  it  ended  with  a 
marriage  snatched  in  that  ill-omened 
fortress  itself  ;  after  which  the  bride- 
groom managed  to  escape,  and  the 
bride,  though  imprisoned  for  a  week  on 
suspicion  of  having  helped  him,  was 
soon  set  free  to  join  him.  Such  simple 
passages  of  common  human  tenderness 
do  something  to  brighten  the  story  that 
is  much  concerned  with  battle  and  mur- 
der and  sudden  death  in  these  later 
years.     We  miss  in  them  the  pleasant 
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background  of  Claydon  House,  with  iU 
joyous  hospitalities  and  wholesome  oc- 
cupations, its  breezy,  open-air  life  for 
the  men,  whose  "  pleasure  in  '  jest  and 
youthful  jollity,'  wit  and  mirth  and  in- 
nocent enjoyments,  such  as  dancing, 
music,  fencing,  hawking,  and  'in  all 
liberal  arts,'  was  entirely  without  the 
grossness  that  degraded  the  following 
reign  ;  "  there  is  an  end  of  the  women's 
infinite  cares  for  fine  linen  and  tapestry, 
silken  and  velvet  furniture,  for  the 
wonderful  lace  collars  worn  by  sons  and 
husbands  ;  an  end  of  their  serviceable 
toils  at  spinning-wheel  and  broidery- 
frame,  their  distilling  of  simples  and 
cordials,  their  confections  and  innocent 
medicinal  preparations  ;  an  end  of  the 
kindly,  wholesome,  mutually  helpful 
relations  between  gentle  and  simple 
that  are  plainly  evident  in  the  stories 
of  the  elder  Verneys.  The  wasteful 
war  has  ruined  all.  And  Lady  Sussex, 
who  contrives  still  to  keep  on  her  old 
way,  is  less  amusing  when  her  theme  is 
but  of  growing  debts,  lessening  means, 
and  vehement  politics  intermixed,  than 
when  her  most  pressiug  cares  were  the 
coals  Sir  Ralph  was  to  order  for  her, 
the  "gold-colored  damasks,"  the  car- 
pets, the  ribbons  she  wanted  him  to 
choose  for  her,  or  the  style,  the  price, 
the  frame,  and  faithfulness  of  the 
"  noble  picture  "  that  Vandyck  is  paint- 
ing of  her,  and  which,  when  completed, 
she  finds  "too  rich  in  jewels,"  and  too 
fat  in  the  face.  "  It  looks  like  one  of 
the  winds  puffing,  but  truly  I  think  it  is 
like  the  original,"  is  the  quaintly  honest 
confession  of  the  lady's  mortified  vanit}' 
—  a  quality  of  which  her  later  letters 
supply  no  further  hint.  The  times  are 
grown  too  sad  and  serious.  We  are 
even  grateful  for  the  little  homely  de- 
tails of  Mary  Yerney's  impoverished 
housekeeping  in  France,  and  for  such 
sparkles  of  gaiety  as  can  be  struck  from 
her 'trouble  with  the  ill-fitting  stockings 
she  sent  from  England  for  husband  and 
children  at  Blois,  or  from  Ralph's  ex- 
travagances in  "  fairings,"  that  leave 
him  without  money  for  groceries.  One 
half  fancies  that  the  persons  concerned 
themselves  lingered  willingly  on  these 
trifles,   as   a  welcome   relief    from   the 


solemn  earnestness  that  public  events 
inspired. 

•Within  the  limits  of  a  review  we  can 
only  hint  at  the  wealth  of  material,  the 
kw  infinity  of  small  details,"  full  of  rich 
suggestion  as  to  the  social,  political, 
religious  life  of  the  times,  that  are 
crowded  into  these  volumes.  The  inci- 
dents of  King  Charles's  luckless  cam- 
paign in  1639  against  the  Covenanting 
Scots  supply  one  exciting  chapter  in  the 
life  of  Sir  Edmund  Verney  who,  in- 
wardly disapproving  the  expedition,  was 
constrained  to  accompany  it,  and  whose 
letters  from  the  scene  of  action  are 
eloquent  of  the  royal  rashness  and  in- 
decision, the  imperfect  information  and 
impossible  hopes,  which  foredoomed  the 
enterprise  to  failure  ;  but  the  "  infinity 
of  detail "  by  which  this  impression  is 
produced  defies  reproduction,  as  much 
as  do  the  thousand  and  one  particu- 
lars which  suggest  this  immeasurable 
wretchedness  of  Ireland  in  1641-2. 
Certain  features  of  the  time  do,  how- 
ever, stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  that 
they  may  not  pass  unnoticed.  One  such 
feature,  quite  grandly  unmistakable,  is 
the  intense  fervor  of  the  prevalent  reli- 
gious feeling.  It  manifests  itself  in 
strange  fashion  sometimes  —  as  when 
old  Lady  Denton  vehemently  cries  out 
for  a  suit  of  "  sackcloth  lined  with 
ashes,"  in  which  to  mourn  the  wicked 
folly  of  her  daughter  who  has  just 
wedded  a  Papist :  "It  is  such  a  cut  to 
me  that  it  hath  almost  killed  me."  Or 
when  "Sir  Mun's "  soldiers  jealously 
watch  his  demeanor  in  church,  suspect- 
ing him  for  a  Romanist,  and  ready  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  him  if  he  do  but 
nod  under  a  sleep-compelling  sermon. 
Toleration  as  yet  passed  rather  for  a  sin 
than  a  virtue. 

But  this  same  intolerance  was  closely 
linked  with  a  passionately  earnest  be- 
lief. Faith,  humble,  simple,  steadfast, 
colors  the  thoughts,  opinions,  utterance, 
of  all  the  nobler  personages,  inspires 
their  patriotism,  and  gives  iron  strength 
to  their  principle.  The  political  party 
espoused  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
characteristic,  it  is  as  pronounced  in 
the  Royalist  as  in  the  Parliamentarian. 
The  silken  flutterers  round  queen  and 
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court,  favorites  of  the  royal  lady  and 
easy  perverts  to  Rome,  had  no  part  or 
lot  in  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  even  the  king's 
piety,  and  every  reference  to  his  death 
shows  that  the  open  evidence  of  firm 
Christian  faith  he  then  gave  half  re- 
gained the  hearts  that  had  been  alienated 
from  him. 

Perforce,  considering  this  strong  pre- 
vailing piety,  and  the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  the  lives  fashioned  by  it,  we 
think  more  nobly  of  that  vanished  En- 
gland, which  suffered,  fought,  and  bled, 
was  bereft  and  beggared  for  our  sakes, 
and  which  during  the  long  Comus-revel 
of  the  Restoration  seemed  to  have  bled 
and  agonized  in  vain  ;  we  appreciate 
more  justly  the  clear,  pure  atmosphere, 
the  healthy  environment,  which  fos- 
tered the  greatness  of  soul  and  true 
heroism  of  an  Eliot,  a  Hampden,  a 
Falkland,  a  Pym,  a  Milton,  a  Cromwell ; 
we  understand  that  even  these  men  did 
not  make  their  time,  that  the  time  had 
its  part  in  producing  and  developing 
them.  One  may  assert  that  such  a  high 
average  of  social  excellence  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  lives  of  these  Verneys, 
unostentatious  in  their  single-hearted, 
steady  allegiance  to  God  and  duty,  is 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  man- 
ifestation of  those  still  loftier  and  more 
illustrious  examples  of  excellence,  fa- 
mous through  all  the  ages  of  a  nation's 
later  history.  Can  we  boast  that  it  is 
as  well  with  our  England  as  it  was  with 
theirs  in  this  respect  ?  If  not,  our  na- 
tional greatness  stands  in  peril,  — 

Though  power  should  make  from  land  to 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great, 
And  every  channel  of  the  State 

Should  almost  choke  with  golden  sand. 


From  The  National  Review. 
COMING  AND  GOING. 

Amid  what  might  at  first  sight  seem 
incongruous  circumstances,  I  am  reflect- 
ing on  certain  aspects  of  "  coming  and 
going."  There  are  those,  perhaps,  who 
think  that  it  would  be  more  fitting  to 
contemplate  the  pathetic  ebb  and  flow 


of  life's  busy  tide  in  some  great  centre 
of  the  human  race  —  in  the  smoke- 
wrapt  city,  where  far  into  the  night  the 
streets  echo  to  the  rapid  tread  of  restless 
feet  and  to  the  dull  roar  of  traffic  surg- 
ing by  ;  where,  too,  all  the  scenes 
shaped  by  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  man, 
and  not  by  the  considerate  design  of 
nature,  change  their  identity  almost 
daily,  and  people  dwell  as  pilgrims,, 
pitching  their  wandering  tents  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  and  striking  them 
silently  when  the  grey  morning  dawns. 
Well,  not  such  are  the  sights  and  sounds 
presented  to  one's  experience  in  this 
quiet,  secluded  nook.  No  hoarse  calls 
and  deafening  rattle  hinder  continually 
all  chance  of  rest  and  meditation.  No 
buildings  grim  and  dingy,  morosely 
crowding  together,  shut  out  the  vision 
of  blue  skies  and  prevent  the  golden 
touch  of  summer  sun.  It  is  in  an 
old-fashioned,  moss-grown,  sleepy  vil- 
lage—  many  a  long  mile  distant  from 
the  smoke  and  stir  of  town  —  that  I 
pen  these  lines.  No  throbbing  echoes 
of  the  great  city's  toil  and  strife  reach 
us  here  to  trouble  or  dismay  ;  for  this 
isolated  spot  lies  buried  so  far  inland, 
amid  rolling  downs  and  solitary  hills, 
that  even  the  lightning  wire  has  never 
flashed  a  secret  hither,  and  no  steam 
engine  ever  startles,  with  its  shrill 
scream  and  sudden  rush,  the  cattle  idly 
browsing  in  meadows  starred  with  but- 
tercups, or  furnishes  an  excuse  for 
slow-witted  yokels  to  pause  a  little  in 
their  work  and  gaze,  half  wistfully,  half 
wonderingly,  after  the  line  of  carriages 
speeding  so  swiftly  away  into  that  world 
of  care  and  marvel  so  utterly  unknown 
to  them.  White,  dusty  roads,  shaped 
long  ago  by  the  tough  thews  and  sinews 
of  a  departed  peasant  race,  lead  here 
and  there  to  country  towns  small  and 
decorously  dull.  Walking  in  these  long- 
trodden,  weather-beaten  tracks  during 
morning  or  early  afternoon,  you  en- 
counter, except  on  market  days,  com- 
paratively few  signs  of  human  life. 
Often  for  many  a  mile  the  only  sounds 
that  break  upon  the  ear  are  the  soothing 
hum  of  insects  floating  unseen  in  the 
heated  seas  of  air  ;  the  sweet,  tireless 
chant  of  larks  revelling  in  the  blazing 
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splendors  of  the  sunlit  skies  ;  and  the 
distant  bark  of  some  anxious  collie 
keeping  fussy  guard  over  its  charge  of 
timid  sheep.  Towards  evening,  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  veil  of  twilight 
falls,  there  is  more  stir.  You  meet 
little  bands  of  children  —  equipped 
with  books  and  slates  —  not  so  tired 
with  their  day's  schooling  that  they 
cannot  frequently  stop  and  search  the 
hedgerows  for  blackberries  and  flow- 
ers ;  heavily  laden  wagons,  dragged 
creaking  along  by  handsome,  solemn- 
looking  horses  ;  laborers,  with  tanned 
faces  and  horny  hands,  quietly  plod- 
ding back  to  their  well-earned  food 
and  rest ;  a  roomy  wagonette,  with  the 
rectory  people,  returning  from  a  tennis 
party  at  the  squire's  ;  a  jolly-looking 
farmer  or  two  jogging  homewards  from 
an  a  ordinary  "  at  the  neighboring  mar- 
ket town.  Such  is  the  history  of  a 
day's  traffic  in  this  unhurried  spot. 
Yerily,  the  wheels  of  time  revolve 
noiselessly  enough  here,  and  prosaic 
are  the  steps  with  which  we  pace  out 
the  distance  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave.  There  is  apparently  little  to 
mark  the  flight  of  days  and  hours  — 
little  to  breathe  of  deep  emotion  or 
originate  grave  experience.  And  yet 
quite  appropriately  one  may  meditate 
in  such  a  drowsy,  far-off  corner  of  the 
world  on  the  comings  and  goings  of 
existence  ;  for  in  this  remote  village, 
whose  age  may  be  cumbered  by  centu- 
ries, where  even  yet  quaint  roofs  and 
gables,  old-fashioned  diamond-shaped 
panes,  and  heavy  oaken  doors  with 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
dates  rudely  carved  above  them,  speak 
in  visible,  material  language  of  the 
long  ago  ;  even  here, — where  change 
and  decay  come  so  slowly  that  past  and 
present  seem  rolled  into  one, — days, 
and  months,  and  years  flit  from  us  in 
reality  no  less  swiftly  than  they  do  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  giant  of  cities, 
great  London  far  away.  And,  if  we 
only  knew  it,  this  simple  namlet,  whose 
name  even  is  obscured  by  the  dusty 
cobwebs  of  time,  has  concealed  within 
its  patient,  unruffled  bosom  as  full  a 
share  of  domestic  comedy  and  tragedy 
as  many  a  large  and  populous  town  of 


wide  and  splendid  influence,  but  only 
recent  growth.  The  old  church,  under 
whose  cool,  protecting  shadow  I  sit  and 
write,  has  witnessed  more  of  life  than 
many  a  modern  exchange.  Yon  mas- 
sive tower,  that  looks  so  benignly  down 
upon  the  lichen-covered  stones  and 
velvet  turf  beneath,  is  worn  and  grey 
with  the  weight  of  stormy  generations. 
For  five  or  six  long  centuries  at  least  it 
has  watched  with  the  same  serene  and 
august  majesty  innumerable  coinings 
and  goings.  Inside  those  sacred  walls 
there  are  not  a  few  memorials  which 
carry  the  thoughtful  spectator  back  to  a 
past  so  dim  and  distant  that  the  records 
concerning  it  seem  altogether  legen- 
dary, and  the  people  to  whose  memory 
these  were  erected  glide  before  us  like 
phantoms  in  a  dream.  Yet  underneath 
the  carved  marble  and  the  gilded  stone 
they  are  sleeping  out  the  last  long  sleep 
of  all ;  and  before  they  closed  their  dim 
eyes  and  composed  their  weary  limbs 
to  that  mystic  slumber  they  toiled  and 
thought  on  the  very  stage  on  which  we 
now  play  our  brief,  engrossing  parts. 

That  parish  priest  who,  vested  in 
cope,  and  stole,  and  alb,  and  with  the 
holy  chalice  in  his  hands,  lies  drawn  in 
bold  outline  on  a  large  alabaster  slab 
just  within  the  altar  rails,  once  stood  in 
real  life  on  the  very  spot  where  his 
bones  now  quietly  repose,  and  in  the 
solemn  hush  of  the  Sabbath  morning 
fed  kneeling  worshippers  with  the  sa- 
cred mysteries,  even  as  his  successor 
does  Sunday  after  Sunday  now.  I  con- 
fess that  tomb  attracts  me  more  than 
any  other  —  not  from  its  antiquarian 
associations,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  but  because  it  is 
able  to  furnish  such  a  vivid  and  sug- 
gestive illustration  for  this  thought  of 
coming  and  going.  How  many  lives  of 
varied  worth  and  interest  must  that 
good  man,  in  his  ministerial  capacity, 
have  studied  in  the  village  here  !  What 
thrilling  romances,  what  stern  records, 
were  slowly  written  out  beneath  his 
close  and  careful  scrutiny  !  How  many 
changes  and  vicissitudes  unknown  to 
the  outside  world  —  how  many  greet- 
ings and  farewells  of  which  history 
takes    no    note  —  he    must    have    wit- 
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nessed,  until  the  mysterious  summons 
came  at  last  for  him,  and  he,  too, 
started  on  that  lone,  secret  journey  to 
the  far-off  shore  ! 

Nothing  bridges  over  long  intervals 
of  time  so  easily  and  thoroughly  as 
historical  actualities  like  these.  Such 
seem  to  exist  only  in  old  English  vil- 
lages. Full-laden  centuries  roll  away 
and  leave  no  trace  on  great  ploughed- 
up  surfaces  like  the  States  of  North 
America.  Only  Britain  seems  to  have 
a  past  that  you  can  feel  and  see.  Fre- 
quent wars,  with  revolutions  physical 
and  social,  have  despoiled  other  ancient 
European  countries  of  treasures  that 
enshrine  the  long  ago.  Think  of  the 
old-time  possessions  no  money  can  buy, 
no  toil  replace,  that  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  Girondist  and  the  Jacobin  de- 
stroyed, or  that  floated  skyward  in 
costly  smoke  and  flame  during  the  rav- 
aging campaigns  of  Marlborough  and 
Napoleon.  The  material  earth,  indeed, 
with  its  mountains  and  woods  and 
rivers,  is  older  than  any  work  of  man. 
From  a  dateless  period  the  silver 
Thames  has  twined  its  devious  way 
from  source  to  sea.  No  human  eye 
witnessed  the  birth  of  wind  -  swept 
Snowdon,  or  saw  the  misty  Hebrides 
unscarred  by  the  wear  and  wash  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  earth,  monumental 
and  old-fashioned  as  it  is,  does  not,  of 
itself  and  by  itself,  appeal  to  us  with 
familiar  voice  or  thrill  us  with  the 
mesmeric  touch  of  a  sympathetic  pres- 
ence. It  awes  ;  it  does  not  comfort. 
Often,  too,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  old 
historic  beauty  by  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  or  some  demoralizing  work  of 
man.  It  must  be  peopled  with  our  own 
kith  and  kin.  It  must  be  marked,  with- 
out being  marred,  by  their  effort  and 
toil  in  the  dim  past  to  appeal  to  us  with 
real  effect.  In  such  a  retired,  unmed- 
dled-with  locality  as  this,  one  seems  to 
touch  the  ghostly  hands  and  listen  to 
the  haunting  tones  of  men  and  women 
of  hoar  antiquity.  Here  I  can  look  out 
of  my  ivy-bordered  window,  and  fancy 
that  I  see  John  of  Gaunt,  with  falcon 
on  wrist,  and  gay  band  of  attendant 
sportsmen,  pricking  across  yonder 
down  ;  and,  as  I  stroll  in  the  summer 


twilight  through  the  small  beech  wood 
that  skirts  the  ancient  vicarage  garden, 
I  imagine  I  hear  the  quick,  angry  clash 
of  the  alarm-bell  from  the  old  church 
tower,  and  see  glowing  on  the  hills  in 
the  far  distance  the  red  bonfires  that 
tell  of  Philip's  Armada  drawing  near 
our  shores.  One  cannot  dream  such 
dreams  in  great  cities  which  are  being 
altered  and  transformed  in  wholesale 
fashion  every  few  months  and  years. 
It  is  only  old  places  that  are  tenanted 
by  unseen  presences.  The  modern 
street,  with  its  'bus  and  tram,  its  crowd 
of  hurrying  passengers,  and  its  bewil- 
dering fret  and  noise,  speaks  of  to-day  ; 
these  winding,  uneven,  grass-grown 
pathways  of  ancient  times.  Bound  that 
venerable  dial-crowned  market-cross  in 
the  middle  of  the  village-green,  where 
the  children  are  dancing  and  whooping 
this  sunny  afternoon,  centuries  ago  their 
forefathers  played,  after  the  same  fash- 
ion, looking  out  upon  the  same  scenes. 
Down  that  straggling  street,  which  cuts 
the  village  in  two,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago  an  army  marched,  with  glit- 
tering arms  and  gay  banners  streaming 
high.  It  was  a  wing  of  the  Roundhead 
force  moving  on  to  do  battle  at  New- 
bury. The  quiet  villagers,  looking  out 
from  casements,  and  gathered  in  won- 
dering groups  by  doorways  which  still 
exist  in  their  pristine  strength  and 
quaintness,  were  startled  (so  history 
tells  us)  by  one  of  the  wagons  stored 
with  gunpowder  suddenly  exploding,  as 
it  was  being  dragged  along,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  rear.  Later  on  in  the 
day,  no  doubt,  the  same  people  listened 
tremblingly  to  the  noise  of  combat 
borne  on  the  summer  breeze  ;  for  only 
a  mile  or  two  away  that  rebel  band  met 
with  some  of  dashing  Prince  Rupert's 
horsemen,  and  a  stern  fight  ensued,  the 
severity  of  which  was  attested  to  even 
in  our  own  generation  by  the  discovery 
a  few  years  ago  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
bodies  buried  near  by  the  highroad, 
probably  on  the  very  spot  they  fell.  It 
seems  strange  that  so  many  comings 
and  goings  have  elapsed,  so  many 
changes  worked  their  decaying  will  on 
man,  and  yet  left  the  village  and  the 
neighborhood  much  the  same  as  it  was 
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uncounted  years  ago.  Soft  summer 
winds  sweep  across  the  downs,  and 
sway  with  a  billowy  motion  the  fields 
of  golden  corn.  The  setting  sun  glows 
cheerily  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  cottage 
roofs,  and  flowing  through  the  rich  west 
window  of  the  church  sheds  a  mystic 
light  upon  pillared  aisle  and  carved 
monument,  after  exactly  the  same  fash- 
ion as  on  that  famous  13th  of  August, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Blenheim  was  being  won.  The  village 
wakes  up  in  the  grey,  foggy  dawn,  and 
sets  listlessly  about  its  simple,  daily 
tasks  in  the  field  and  home,  just  as  it 
did  that  cold  February  morning  when 
the  beautiful  Mary  of  Scotland  was  led 
out  to  her  untimely  death  in  the  gloomy 
hall  of  Fotheringay.  It  is  only  the  peo- 
ple who  have  changed  —  only  the  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  never  to 
return.  The  ceaseless  flow  of  time  ap- 
pears commonplace  enough  to  some  ; 
but  to  more  thoughtful  ones  who  stop 
to  analyze  it,  and  watch  what  it  brings 
and  what  it  takes  away,  it  seems  full  of 
a  throbbing  interest  and  pathos. 

Ah  !  everywhere  and  always  coming 
and  going  are  inseparably  connected. 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  are  all  of 
them  fleeting  ;  they  are  to  be  retained 
only  for  a  little.  Time  kills  or  cures 
everything  in  his  obliterating  inarch  ; 
and  the  dark  cypress  no  less  than  the 
bright,  sweet-smelling  rose  bears  within 
itself  the  quick,  sure  e.ssence  of  decay. 
Meetings  and  partings  are  ever  blend- 
ing. The  same  dawning  welcomes  the 
coming  and  speeds  the  parting  guest. 
With  the  merry  clash  of  the  marriage 
bells  there  mingles  the  sad  and  meas- 
ured rhythm  of  the  requiem  knell.  If 
one  moment  the  mother's  face  is  lit  up 
with  happy  smiles  as  she  watches  her 
children  at  their  play,  the  next  her  eyes 
are  filled  with  tears  as  she  thinks  of 
the  day  swiftly  coming  when  toil  and 
trouble  will  retard  the  steps  of  those 
innocent  little  ones  grown  all  too  quickly 
into  experienced  men  and  women.  Has 
not  the  careful  trader,  when  an  addi- 
tional sum  is  added  to  his  hoard,  to 
place  as  well  a  new  figure  in  the  will 
which  decides  how  it  shall  go  ?  And 
it  is   open  surely  to  question  whether 


even  the  poet  has  an  ever-increasing 
company  of  friends  which  can  "  never 
grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away." 
But  still  we  know  that  life  would  lose 
its  real  meaning  for  us  if  the  going  was 
not  thus  perpetually  involved  with  the 
coming.  There  would  need  to  be  no 
sheltering  love,  no  reverencing  mem- 
ory, no  reckoning  with  the  future,  if 
across  the  waste  of  waters,  or  into  this 
fresh  enterprise  and  that,  our  compan- 
ions passed  with  no  dread  possibilities 
hanging  over  them.  There  must  be  a 
sense  of  insecurity  and  doubt,  while 
change  and  chance  must  play  their  sev- 
eral parts  if  the  great  drama  of  earthly 
existence  is  to  exercise  its  full  powers 
of  influence  and  discipline  upon  the 
human  mind.  Still,  it  is  hard,  often,  to 
look  with  the  benign  gaze  of  cheerful 
Montaigne  on  the  comings  and  goings 
of  life.  We  cannot  always  sing  merrily 
and  truly,  — 

Welcome    ever   smiles,  farewell  goes    out 
sighing. 

To  most  of  us  sweet  joys,  entrancing 
pleasures,  appear  to  go  far  more  swiftly 
than  they  come,  and  only  grief,  the 
"moist-eyed"  seems  to  linger  at  our 
side.  Repeatedly  are  we  called  to  leave 
well-beloved  places,  and  to  tread  where 
"all  is  new,  unhallowed  ground." 
What  is  each  anniversary  men  keep 
—  birthday,  Christmas,  marriage,  the 
death  of  a  friend,  with  many  another 
unnamed  point  of  time  marked  only  in 
the  secret  and  sacred  calendar  of  the 
heart  —  but  dates  on  which  comings  and 
goings  are  especially  remembered? 
What  a  weird  fascination  there  is  in 
meditating  upon,  and  comparing  to- 
gether, these  comings  and  goings  so 
like  and  yet  so  unlike  !  We  base  our 
dreams  of  the  future  on  our  experience 
of  the  past  ;  but  when  we  are  actually 
confronted  with  any  new  revelation  we 
feel  that  it  has  come  upon  us  with  the 
shock  of  a  deep  surprise.  The  going  is 
old  and  familiar  enough  ;  but  the  coming 
is  altogether  new  and  strange.  Perhaps 
at  no  time  does  this  strike  us  more  for- 
cibly than  when  we  revisit  old  scenes 
and  people  "  after  many  days."  What 
a  difference  between  that  <K>in^  when 
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we  bade  them  farewell  long  years  ago 
and  this  coming  when  we  meet  them 
once  more  face  to  face  !  Even  a  short 
absence  often  brings  about  a  sharp  and 
serious  difference.  When  have  we  gone 
away,  and  after  a  while  returned  and 
found  everything  quite  as  we  left  it  ? 
There  is  either  some  new  property 
added,  which  we  do  not  like  because 
as  yet  the  beautifying  moss  of  custom 
has  not  had  time  to  cover  it  with  green, 
or  there  is  some  dear,  well-known  ad- 
junct vanished,  which  we  are  forced  to 
mourn  and  miss,  and  because  with  it 
has  departed  a  cherished  bit  of  our  old 
life.  When  we  are  middle-aged  we  go 
back,  perhaps,  to  the  old  home  where 
we  lived  as  children.  It  is  there,  still 
the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  The  sunny 
drawing-room,  pictured  so  vividly  in  our 
memory,  with  its  faded  carpet,  its  capa- 
cious sofa,  its  chairs  and  tables  arranged 
for  comfort  rather  than  effect,  its  old 
engravings,  its  quaint  china  and  well- 
filled  bookshelves  —  that  room,  which 
used  to  look  so  cosy  when  the  curtains 
were  drawn  and  the  flickering  firelight 
cast  strange  shadows  on  the  wall,  has 
vanished  quite  away.  It  is  entirely 
modernized  now.  London  "  art  fur- 
nishers "  have  worked  their  transform- 
ing will  with  it.  Very  fashionable  it 
looks  in  its  new  dress  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  one  whit  so  well  adorned  to  us 
now  as  it  did  in  the  worn  and  fretted 
garb  of  long  ago.  The  fields  and  mead- 
ows, too,  where  in  the  far-off  past  we 
used  to  play  with  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  somehow  altered  ;  the  old 
glen  has  disappeared,  and  a  muddy  cart- 
track  scores  its  way  where  there  used 
to  wind  a  daisied  path.  And  the  same 
pathetic  re -awakening  awaits  us  when 
we  go  back  to  our  old  school  or  Alma 
Mater.  That  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten 
stair-landing  where  we  had  our  first 
fight  has  been  wiped  out  with  its  stains 
of  fray  (more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
historic  gore  of  Rizzio)  by  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  and  class-rooms  gaudy 
with  red  bricks  and  fresh  paint  occupy 
the  site  where  our  small,  shabby  studies 
used  to  stand.  And  who  shall  point  out 
to  us  many  another  place  with  which 
memories  grave  or  gay  are  inseparably 


connected  ?  A  different  light  falls  as 
well  on  the  old,  mist-wrapt  city  with 
its  grey  academic  towers,  where  once, 
young  and  eager,  we  looked  with  cheer- 
ful eyes  on  the  life  prospect  opening 
out  before  us.  We  had  comrades  then 
to  file  into  class-room,  and  ply  the  club 
with  us  on  grassy  links  where  the  salt 
sea,  "  moaning  round  with  many 
voices,"  chanted  storm-music  in  our 
ears,  and  reddened  our  cheeks  with  its 
biting  spray.  Quadrangle  and  corridor 
are  peopled  still  with  a  joyous,  laughing 
crowd.  The  old  walls  look  tolerantly 
down  on  the  same  toil  and  pleasure, 
and  yet  to  our  eyes  all  is  changed.  We 
are  strangers  there  —  unknown,  uncared 
for  —  in  a  place  where  in  bygone  times 
we  had  many  friends,  and  played,  per- 
haps, a  not  unnoticed  part.  Ah  !  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  our  coinings 
and  goings  make  far  more  stir  than  they 
really  do.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
human  heart  to  think  of  the  fate  of 
Ulysses.  But  mere  conceit  will  not 
make  us  less  or  more  than  we  actually 
are,  and  truly, 

Whether  we  go  or  come, 
We  are  but  one. 

It  is  a  private's  place  we  most  of  us  fill 
in  the  great  army  of  the  world,  and, 
whatever  our  work  and  influence  may 
be,  they  will  be  equalled  at  least  in  the 
life  of  many  a  comrade.  And  yet  there 
is  a  pitiful  custom  which  prevails  every- 
where of  lauding  the  comer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  goer.  People  fly  to  a  new 
doctor  and  crowd  to  hear  a  recently  ap- 
pointed clergyman,  and  gad  about  for  a 
month  or  more  singing  their  praises 
eloquently  ;  after  that  there  is  silence, 
and  then  ultimately  criticism  wakes  up 
to  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  fresh 
neighbor  is  after  all  very  much  like  his 
predecessor. 

But  in  all  retrospect,  in  every  meet- 
ing again  with  some  old  place  or  friend 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  there  is  the 
somewhat  painful  experience  that  there 
are  changes  not  only  without,  but  as  well 
within.  Comings  and  goings  leave  their 
trace  upon  ourselves.  When  we  shake 
hands  once  more  with  an  old  friend  that 
we  have  not  seen  for  years,  our  first 
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thought  is,  how  he  has  altered,  after- 
wards how  much  we  ourselves  have 
changed.  We  cannot  indeed  be  certain 
for  long  together  of  our  emotions  and 
opinions  ;  the  tale  or  poem  that  ten 
years  ago  brought  the  tears  to  our  eyes 
is  now  read  with  the  most  perfect  equa- 
nimity. In  the  '60's  or  '70's  love  seemed 
verily  "a  millennium  in  a  moment;" 
we  fell  into  that  ecstatic  condition  with- 
out the  least  warning.  Now  love  is  a 
much  more  business-like  proceeding. 
The  same  face  no  longer  charms  us,  nor 
is  our  heart  so  easily  surrendered.  Be- 
fore we  harbor  the  "grand  passion" 
we  consider  carefully  the  chances  of 
disillusion  in  time  to  come,  and  look 
for  something  besides  the  winning  smile 
and  the  captivating  manner.  And  who 
can  answer  for  the  unswerving  con- 
sistency of  his  opinions  —  social,  polit- 
ical, religious  ?  The  high  Churchman 
and  the  low  Churchman,  the  Conserva- 
tive and  the  Radical,  the  recluse  and 
the  ball-goer,  change  places  in  bewil- 
dering succession,  and  are  presented  in 
the  same  person,  until  the  mental  "  I  " 
of  to-day  differs  as  much  from  the 
"  ego  "  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  as 
the  boy  with  smooth  face  and  treble 
voice  does  from  the  stentorian-toned 
and  bearded  man.  There  is  a  flux  in 
everything.  And  this  eternal  coming 
and  going  we  do  not  altogether  like. 
There  is  a  strong  conservative  instinct 
in  human  nature.  We  want  to  annihi- 
late time,  to  be  girt  ever  with  the  here 
and  now.  We  keep  up  old  customs  — 
we  treasure  old  conceits  —  we  store  up 
old  letters,  and  the  "gifts  of  years  be- 
fore," because  we  do  not  want  to  feel 
that  time  has  robbed  us  of  anything,  or 
made  a  vital  difference  to  us. 

There  is  something  touching  in  that 
quaint  anecdote  of  Thackeray  which 
relates  how  the  great  novelist,  when  he 
was  well  on  in  years,  walked  one  day 
into  a  confectioner's  shop  near  his  old 
school,  stood  at  the  counter  and  gravely 
and  silently  consumed  a  bun.  He  did 
not  really  want  the  bun,  as  he  told  the 
girl  who  served  him ;  but  the  longing 
came  to  him  to  enter  the  old  place  and 
fancy  for  a  moment  or  two  that  he  was 
the  schoolboy  of  long  ago.     Most  peo- 


ple who  will  never  see  forty  again  will 
enter  at  least  a  little  into  the  feelings  of 
that  good  and  kindly  man.  Truly  it  is 
not  the  children  only  who  support  the 
old,  time -honored  customs.  Many  an 
elder  likes  to  see  the  twinkling  tapers 
and  the  dangling  gifts  of  the  Christmas- 
tree,  and  middle-aged  fingers  will  some- 
times not  unwillingly  take  their  turn 
with  schoolboy  digits  in  the  bowl 
wreathed  in  blue  and  yellow  flames. 
Why  are  we  so  particular  about  having 
the  mince-pies  and  plum-puddings  made 
after  exactly  the  same  recipes  as  in  old 
days  when  we  were  children,  though 
now  we  scarcely  dare  touch  one  or  the 
other  ?  Why  were  we  so  pleased  when 
young  Smasher,  at  the  club  the  other 
day,  asked  us  to  make  up  a  men's  set 
at  tennis,  adding  that  it  was  sure  to  be  a 
good,  fast  game  ?  Or  why  were  we  so 
put  out  this  morning  when  Mrs.  Flut- 
ter, our  dear,  good  housekeeper,  told  us 
to  be  sure  and  wrap  up,  as  it  was  a 
bitter  morning,  and  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  take  cold  ?  Ah  !  is  it  not  that 
we  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
that,  although  years  may  come  and  go, 
they  leave  us  with  our  environments  in 
a  great  degree  unaltered.  Many  a  witty 
fellow  has  written  funny  lines  about 
the  first  grey  hair  and  the  premonitory 
symptom  of  gout ;  but  there  is  a  doleful 
side  to  that  picture,  and  there  comes  a 
time  when  even  the  professional  jester 
will  go  in  search  of  fresh  fields  wherein 
to  exercise  his  powers  of  pleasantry. 
When  we  are  young,  comings  and 
goings  —  changes  of  every  sort  —  are 
welcomed  rather  than  shunned.  They 
bring  a  pleasing  excitement  in  their 
train  ;  but  later  in  life,  when  phantom 
figures  pass  and  repass  us  on  our  pil- 
grim way,  we  are  reminded  by  almost 
every  change  of  the  last  one  —  of  that 
mysterious  going  which  all  must  face, 
and  yet  which  no  one  can  fully  picture 
or  describe.  "  Men  feare  death  as  chil- 
drene  feare  to  goe  in  the  dark,"  wrote 
the  great  essayist ;  and,  truly,  a  plunge 
into  a  mystery  like  that  must  ever  be  a 
very  awe-inspiring  experience  to  con- 
template, even  from  afar.  And  yetr 
after  all,  it  is  but  a  natural  transference. 
Here,  for  example,  without  any   con- 
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tempt  for  death,  the  country-folk  can 
bear  to  watch  it  quietly.  They  expect 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  to  come 
and  look  upon  the  still  features  for  the 
last  time,  and  very  simply  they  talk  of 
the  end.  It  is  to  them  a  passage — a 
journey.  Describing  the  sick-bed,  with 
the  wasted  form  —  the  brow  damp  with 
the  death-dews  and  the  laboring  breath 
soon  to  cease  forever  —  they  put  every- 
thing into  the  brief  sentence,  "He  is 
going  fast  !  "  and  then  when  all  is  over 

—  "  He  is  gone  !  "  So  ought  we  all  to 
think  of  it.     Death  is  indeed  a  journey 

—  a  going  away.  And  yet,  this  side  of 
time,  we  can  never  grow  quite  familiar 
with  it.  Although,  in  one  sense,  it  is 
an  ordinary  expedition  —  an  expedition 
thousands  are  making  every  day  — 
everything  about  it  is  still  a  great  secret. 
And  so,  as  with  all  secrets,  we  are  curi- 
ous to  learn  it.  When  the  veil  is  being 
lifted  for  any  one  we  know,  we  try  to 
peer  a  little  over  his  shoulder  as  the 
grim  messenger  leads  him  within.  But 
we  cannot  see  anything ;  and,  even  if 
the  "tongues  of  dying  men  enforce  at- 
tention," last  words  do  not  tell  us 
much.  Perhaps  the  final  utterance  of 
the  great  statesman  says  all  that  can  be 
said  about  the  physical  part  of  it  —  "I 
am  overwhelmed." 

George  T.  Shettle. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  STATESMEN  OF  EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 

II. 

With  the  nomination  of  General 
von  Caprivi  to  the  post  of  German 
chancellor,  the  principle  of  the  one- 
man  power  in  German  politics  was 
abolished,  or  rather  the  burden  was 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  sub- 
ject to  those  of  the  monarch.  The 
very  choice  of  Caprivi,  a  man  of  whom 
no  one  had  ever  heard  in  diplomacy  or 
statesmanship,  indicated  that  for  the 
present  the  emperor  meant  to  be  his 
own  chancellor.  He  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  Louis  XIV.  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
zarin,  and  the  change  made  itself  felt 
instantly.    We  no  longer  hear  talk  of 


the  Bismarck  policy  ;  the  phrase  impe- 
rial policy  has  taken  its  place. 

General  George  von  Caprivi  de  Ca- 
prera  de  Montecuccoli,  to  give  him  his 
full  title,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1831.  His 
father,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
Italian  stock,  was  a  high  legal  function- 
ary in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  State. 
Entering  a  regiment  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  won  rapid  promotion,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign 
of  1864-1866.  In  1870  he  acted  as  chief 
of  the  staff  to  the  tenth  corps,  and 
reaped  fresh  laurels  in  all  the  battles 
on  the  Loire.  In  1883,  to  the  general 
amazement  of  the  world,  he  passed  with 
a  single  bound  from  the  army  to  the 
navy,  being  chosen  as  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. IS  aval  men  by  profession  were 
amazed  at  the  mastery  of  their  art  and 
the  perception  of  their  interests  dis- 
played by  a  mere  landsman  and  soldier, 
and  his  administration  conclusively 
proved  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  rare 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  modes 
and  lines  of  activity.  Soon  after  the 
present  emperor's  accession  he  entirely 
reorganized  the  navy,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  emperor  had  a  particular 
opportunity  of  studying  the  character 
of  General  von  Caprivi  ;  and  his  aoility 
to  serve  him  in  a  political  character 
must  have  entirely  convinced  the  sov- 
ereign, otherwise  he  would  never  have 
asked  him  to  assume  the  enormous  bur- 
den of  responsibility  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  been  obliged  to  lay  down. 
William  II.  decided  to  have  a  soldier 
for  his  new  chancellor,  agreeing,  as  he 
does,  with  the  dictum  of  his  ancestor 
Frederick  the  Great,  that  a  general 
must  be  the  surest  dictator  of  a  foreign 
policy,  as  knowing  best  how  far  he  can 
go  with  the  army  behind  him. 

But  though  a  good  soldier,  General 
Caprivi  is  more  than  a  soldier  ;  and  if 
personal  appearance  counts  for  any- 
thing, he  is  also  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character  and  will,  combining  in  a 
high  degree  the  suaviter  in  modo  with 
the  fortiter  in  re,  blending  sagacity  with 
patience,  resolution  with  good  humor, 
and  German  thoroughness  with  south- 
ern fire.  He  has  little  of  the  Italian  in 
his  appearance,  he  looks  rather  a  typical 
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Teuton  of  the  most  impressive  type,  he 
might  even  pass  for  a  brother  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  so  remarkable  is  the  per- 
sonal likeness  between  the  two  men. 
In  point  of  stature  and  breadth  of  shoul- 
ders General  von  Caprivi  has  even  the 
advantage,  but  otherwise  he  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  massive  jaw,  heavy, 
grey  moustache,  bushy  eyebrows,  thick 
neck,  solid,  square  head,  shrewd,  pene- 
trating glance,  and  general  air  of  blood 
and  iron,  tempered  in  him  with  a  pol- 
ished suavity.  A  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  men  is  discerned  in 
their  walk ;  Prince  Bismarck  treads 
sharply  and  heavily  like  a  trooper  ;  the 
gait  of  General  von  Caprivi  has  in  it 
something  of  deliberation  and  leisurely 
elegance.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  but 
not  an  eloquent  one.  His  speeches  are 
usually  brief  and  to  the  point,  his  case 
clearly  and  sharply  demonstrated.  The 
new  chancellor  is  unmarried.  Women 
appear  never  to  have  attracted  him  ; 
but  that  he  is  capable  of  deep  feeling  is 
shown  by  his  relation  to  his  widowed 
sister,  who  keeps  house  for  him.  So 
far,  he  has  impressed  all  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  him  as  a  man  possessed 
of  a  high  combination  of  prudence  and 
tenacity,  of  great  kindliness,  and  that 
peculiar  gentleness  which  one  only  finds 
in  men  of  strong  character. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Caprivi' s 
rule  up  to  this  hour  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  the  suppression  of  his  person- 
ality, in  direct  contrast  to  the  attitude 
assumed  by  his  predecessor.  Not  much 
sensational  matter  does  he  furnish  for 
the  press  to  browse  or  speculate  upon  ; 
lie  goes  on  his  way  quietly,  unobtru- 
sively, true  to  the  purpose  put  forward 
in  his  maiden  speech  as  chancellor,  that 
he  should  keep  himself  aloof  from  par- 
ties, and  take  the  good  from  whom  and 
through  whomsoever  it  comes. 

His  task  is  no  light  one.  Friends 
and  foes  may  have  been  unanimous  in 
praising  Bismarck's  foreign  policy,  but 
only  his  blind  admirers  could  hold  with 
his  fiscal  views.  Caprivi  found  the  na- 
tion demanding  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  demands 
he  is  unable  to  meet  at  once,  for  which 
he  lacks  the  force,  the  means  that  were 


to  hand  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  is  tid- 
ing over  the  difficulty  by  making  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  neighbor  lands, 
which  he  trusts  will  facilitate  commerce 
and  gradually  float  the  country  into 
sounder  commercial  waters. 

Not  the  least  of  Caprivi' s  merits  is 
that  he  has  limited  tne  power  and  ex- 
tent of  the  official  press,  Bismarck's 
favorite  weapon,  though  he  never  failed 
to  vilipend  both  journals  and  journal- 
ists. Instead  of  paper  warfares,  Ca- 
privi contents  himself  with  a  brief 
emphatic  denial  of  false  statements  in 
the  Beichsanzeiger. 

In  yet  another  respect  he  differs  from 
Bismarck  ;  the  latter  was  always  sur- 
rounded, wherever  he  lived,  with  a 
specially  told  off  detachment  of  police  ; 
one  of  Caprivi's  first  acts  was  to  decline 
the  services  of  these  agents,  saying  : 
"As  an  old  soldier  I  do  not  need  police 
protection.  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  obtain  audience 
with  him.  The  intending  visitor,  more- 
over, is  not  obliged  to  be  mustered  from 
head  to  heel  by  one  of  these  officers  of 
the  head  of  the  police,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  Bismarck's  ante-chambers. 
In  all  respects  the  new  chancellor  is 
simpler,  less  pretentious.  Less  great  a 
man  no  doubt,  but  no  less  a  patriot,  and, 
perhaps,  thanks  to  his  gentler  qualities, 
better  suited  to  guide  a  nation  that  has 
need  now  more  of  gentle  suasion  and 
wise  guidance  than  of  blood  and  iron. 

The  touchstone  as  to  whether  he  have 
the  courage  and  grip  needful  to  fill  his 
post  will  shortly  be  seen.  As  in  En- 
gland half  a  century  ago,  so  now  in 
Germany,  the  corn  laws  are  felt  to  be 
an  oppression  that  can  no  longer  be 
borne.  Will  Caprivi  prove  himself  a 
second  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  will  he  with- 
draw from  the  struggle  of  trying  to  per- 
suade a  ruler  reared  in  antiquated  ideas 
that  free  trade  is  the  truest  economic 
policy  ? 

New  blood  has  also  been  introduced 
into  the  ministry  of  finance.  For  this 
post  Johannes  Miquel  has  been  chosen 
by  the  emperor,  a  choice  that  would 
have  been  impossible  under  the  Bis- 
marck regime,  as  Miquel  has  a  marked 
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character  and  views  too  pronounced  to 
work  in  harness  with  an  autocrat  like 
the  late  chancellor.  For  many  decades 
Miquel  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  modern  Ger- 
many. In  whatever  post  he  was  placed 
he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the 
eminently  practical  and  efficient  charac- 
ter of  his  services,  and  his  nomination 
to  his  present  high  post  was  certainly  a 
political  event  of  first-class  importance. 
Not  untruly  is  he  regarded  by  the  na- 
tion as  the  emperor's  chosen  right  hand, 
as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  present  min- 
istry. Indeed,  scarcely  had  William  II. 
ascended  the  throne  than  Miquel  was 
pointed  out  as  the  coining  man,  and 
rumor  has  it  that  the  emperor  said  to 
him  shortly  before  his  nomination  to 
his  post  of  minister  of  finance,  "  You 
are  my  man,"  and  the  name  of  "  the 
Emperor's  Man "  has  stuck  to  him. 
Together  with  Benningsen,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
he  veered  with  his  party  towards  sup- 
porting the  protectionist  fiscal  policy  of 
Bismarck.  If,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  nomination  as  minister  was  hailed 
with  satisfaction  even  by  the  Liberals, 
it  proves  how  heavy  was  the  pressure 
that  had  been  hitherto  exercised  on  the 
land  in  all  economic  questions.  Men 
said  and  felt  that  though  Miquel  might 
perchance  not  fully  express  their  views, 
his  aims  at  least  were  more  enlightened 
and  progressive,  and  that  in  any  case  a 
certain  measure  of  free  discussion  and 
ventilation  of  fiscal  problems  would  be 
allowed  under  his  regime. 

This  was  proved,  when  he  intro- 
duced, ere  he  was  imperial  minister, 
the  new  progressive  income  tax  into 
Prussia,  which,  though  it  by  no  means 
gives  universal  satisfaction  —  what  tax 
ever  did  ?  —  is  yet  regarded  in  its  fun- 
damental principles  and  methods  of 
assessment  as  a  great  improvement  on 
that  hitherto  in  vogue.  When  he  as- 
sumed his  new  post  he  openly  stated 
that  it  would  be  his  endeavor  to  aim  at 
a  more  just  distribution  of  imposts  ; 
but  fears  are  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
this  more  equable  distribution  may  re- 
sult in  rendering  yet  more  heavy  the 
burdens  of  the  already  heavily  weighted 


German  tax -payer,  who,  thanks  to 
direct  and  indirect  imposts,  pays  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  his  income  into 
the  coffers  of  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  ugly  innovation  has  crept 
in  with  the  advent  of  Doctor  Miquel  — 
namely,  the  institution  of  a  class  of 
men  designated  in  popular  parlance  as 
"  tax  smellers,"  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  spy  on  the  actions  of  private  citi- 
zens, and  to  report  to  the  authorities  at 
what  rate  they  spend,  so  as  thus  to 
deduce  some  estimate  as  to  their  prob- 
able resources,  an  estimate  it  is  not 
held  they  themselves  will  truthfully 
report.  Such  methods  of  government, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  too  paternal, 
and  certainly  to  English  ideas  far  too 
prying,  a  most  impertinent  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  For 
instance,  such  entries  have  been  found 
placed  against  the  names  of  persons 
liable  to  income  taxes  :  "  He  drinks  two 
glasses  of  wine  every  evening  at  the 
H6tel  Golden  Lion.  He  rides  a  horse  ; 
he  often  drives  in  cabs.  He  dresses 
very  well,"  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
Indeed,  a  petty  spirit  of  espionage  per- 
vades the  whole  system  of  German  tax- 
ation, and  that  the  Germans  submit  to 
it  is  but  another  proof  of  their  innately 
servile  and  timid  spirit.  Instances  like 
the  following  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. A  doctor  beginning  life,  and 
with  as  yet  a  small  practice,  faithfully 
returned  his  income  to  the  tax  commis- 
sioners. Five  years  later  his  tax  was 
doubled.  He  remonstrated,  saying  his 
income  had  not  doubled.  "  If  it  has  not 
done  so,  it  ought  to  have  done  so,"  was 
all  the  reply  and  all  the  redress  he  was 
able  to  obtain. 

One  of  the  gravest  faults  of  Doctor 
Miquel,  a  fault,  however,  which  he 
shares  with  a  large  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  an  inclination  to  be  too  doc- 
trinaire. Thus  he  is  trying  to  introduce 
a  law  against  drunkenness,  which  is  all 
very  well  theoretically,  but  practically 
impossible  of  execution,  since  it  would 
place  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands 
of  tavern-keepers. 

Social  problems  are  Doctor  Miquel's 
hobbyhorse,  but  he  is  by  no  means  in- 
fallible   either   in    their    inception    or 
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execution.  That  the  career  reserved  to 
his  talents,  which  are  eminent,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  also  their  shady 
side,  has  not  yet  reached  its  apogee, 
about  this  all  seem  agreed.  At  one 
time  it  was  whispered  that  Caprivi 
would  retire  in  his  favor.  This  is  not 
likely  ;  but  what  is  probable  and  pos- 
sible is  that  the  project  often  talked 
about,  of  giving  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire  an  assistant  in  the  shape  of  a 
vice-chancellor,  may  be  realized  in  his 
person.  As  things  stand  in  Germany 
and  have  stood  for  the  past  thirty  years 
and  more,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
ship  of  the  State  should  be  conducted 
by  men  quite  free  from  reactionary  prej- 
udices, but  Doctor  Miquel  is  certainly  a 
more  liberal-minded  man  than  has  for 
many  years  held  a  portfolio  in  the  land. 
But  as  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  acutely 
remarked  :  "  A  Liberal  may  be  a  min- 
ister, but  on  that  account  he  is  not 
necessarily  a  Liberal  minister." 

The  party  of  whom  people  outside 
Germany  hear  most,  and  will  no  doubt 
hear  even  more,  are  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. On  the  day,  January  25,  1890, 
when  the  exceptional  legislation  against 
this  party  was  repealed  —  measures  that 
had  been  unwise  and  purely  aggressive, 
strengthening  rather  than  weakening 
the  party  which  they  desired  to  annihi- 
late, a  fact  Bismarck  would  not  or  could 
not  apprehend,  but  which  the  fresher 
intelligence  of  the  young  emperor  ap- 
prehended instantly  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  —  an  unprecedented  event 
occurred  in  the  German  Keichstag.  A 
deputy  not  only  of  the  Conservative 
party,  but  an  hereditary  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  spoke  not  only  in  favor 
of  the  repeal  of  those  exceptional  laws 
in  a  perfectly  liberal  spirit,  but  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  amid 
the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats  was 
to  be  found  a  large  portion  of  idealism  ; 
idealism,  it  is  true,  that  had  gone  astray 
and  mistaken  its  aims,  but  none  the 
less  a  high  and  noble  quality  of  which 
nowadays  the  world  boasts  too  little, 
and  he  ended  his  impassioned  speech 
with  the  words,  "  Let  us  restore  to  the 
people  their  idealism." 


This  speech  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Carolath-Schonaich  aroused  admiration 
or  consternation  according  to  the  views 
of  his  listeners,  and  made  so  marked  an 
impression  outside  as  well  as  inside  of 
Parliamentary  circles  that  it  actually 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  novel  by 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  party, 
O.  Elster,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Keichs- 
tag Speech."  The  protagonist  is  obvi- 
ously the  prince,  though  his  traits  of 
character  are  idealized  and  surrounded 
by  poetic  glamour.  Perchance  the  rea- 
son why  this  speech  excited  such  a 
sensation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  spoken  from  the  Conservative 
benches,  may  be  sought  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  gave  expression  to  what 
every  fair-minded  and  humane  person 
in  Germany  had  long  felt.  It  is  this 
ideal  striving  in  the  aims  of  Social 
Democrats  which  renders  the  person- 
ality of  its  chiefs  more  interesting  from 
a  purely  human  point  of  view  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  men  of  leading  in 
politics.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
it  is  merely  the  promises  of  golden 
gains  they  hold  out  to  the  people  which 
account  for  the  really  devoted  enthusi- 
asm displayed  by  their  followers.  It  is 
rather  because  they  uphold  the  banner 
of  freedom,  a  goal  they  believe  can  best 
be  attained  by  pursuing  their  own  spe- 
cial methods.  In  the  masses,  of  which 
this  large  and  ever-increasing  party  is 
chiefly  composed,  there  also  resides, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
may  be  defined  as  the  exact  opposite  of 
idealism,  much  that  offends  the  finer 
taste  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  as  coarse 
and  despicable. 

So,  for  example,  even  Herr  Lieb- 
knecht,  one  of  the  chief  Social  Demo- 
crat leaders,  was  recently  made  to  feel 
the  species  of  tyranny  that  would  result 
if  the  views  of  the  Social  Democrats 
were  to  be  carried  out  in  all  their  rigor. 
It  would  seem  that  Herr  Liebknecht  is 
devoted  to  music,  and,  together  with 
his  family,  frequented  some  instru- 
mental concerts  held  in  the  fashionable 
Philharmonic  Hall  of  Berlin,  a  hail  that 
the  Social  Democratic  party  had  declared 
to  be  under  the  bann  of  boycott  because 
some  meeting  antagonistic  to  their  fac- 
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tion  had  been  held  in  its  walls.  The 
young  Social  Democrats  passed  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  music-lover,  and  the 
old  Social  Democrats  defended  him.  in 
vain. 

This  strange  incident  brings  us  by  a 
natural  sequence  to  speak  of  the  split 
that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  German  Social  Democrats, 
dividing  them  into  Young  and  Old. 
That  such  a  split  should  occur  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Social  Democratic  laws 
had  been  foreseen  by  calm  and  cynical 
observers,  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  parties  hold  together  well  so  long  as 
they  are  persecuted,  but  quarrel  among 
themselves  as  soon  as  liberty  to  act  is 
accorded  to  them  by  the  authorities. 
That  the  leaders  of  the  party  did  not 
expect  this  split  is  proved  by  a  speech 
made  a  few  weeks  before  by  Liebknecht, 
who,  alluding  to  these  anticipations 
formed  by  their  enemies,  added  that 
such  falling  off  from  the  compact  ranks 
could  not  occur,  that  their  foes  knew 
them  badly,  that  what  held  them  to- 
gether was  not  the  iron  bondage  of  the 
exceptional  laws,  but  their  programme 
and  their  common  enemy,  whose  face 
was  unchanged.  His  language,  full  of 
poetry,  of  deep  feeling,  of  persuasive 
earnestness,  was  one  of  that  nature 
which  gives  even  to  error  a  sympathetic 
character,  even  if  we  cannot  follow  its 
revolutionary  ideas,  which  are  based  on 
a  misconception  of  man's  psychology, 
which  requires  that  he  should  have  an 
incentive  to  work,  and  demands  the 
attrition  of  competitive  labor.  The 
programme  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats, if  logically  carried  into  effect, 
would,  it  is  urged,  result  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  personal  freedom.  This  view 
was  set  forth  in  an  amusing  story  writ- 
ten by  Eugen  Richter,  called  "  After  the 
Social  Democratic  Victory,"  of  which 
no  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  Germany  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night. The  divergence  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Young  and  the  Old  Social 
Democrats  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  younger  party  are  far  more  rev- 
olutionary in  their  aims,  while  the  older 
desire  to  improve  on  things  as  they 
stand.     The  Young  wish  first  of  all  to 


subvert  all  existing  conditions,  and  then 
build  up  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
on  the  ruins.  Not  only  the  more  philo- 
sophical and  logical  Herr  von  Vollmar. 
but  even  the  famous  agitator  Lieb- 
knecht, have  repeatedly  of  late  warned 
their  followers  that  such  radical  aspira- 
tions are  the  more  to  be  condemned  as 
at  the  present  moment  the  young  em- 
peror's friendly  attitude  towards  all 
questions  concerning  the  working  classes 
makes  him  a  valuable  ally  to  their  party, 
and  one  from  whose  endeavors  they  can 
at  least  hope  for  some  alleviation  of  their 
grievances.  But  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  that  great  body  of  persons  who 
behold  in  the  working  man's  agitations 
a  means  towards  a  total  and  sudden 
revolution  in  their  social  and  material 
existence,  will  comprehend  and  obey 
the  tactics  of  these  more  experienced 
elders  ?  The  judicious  have  certainly 
all  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  better 
social  laws  that  have  already  been  at- 
tained, thanks  to  their  leader's  energy 
and  to  the  emperor's  sympathy  ;  but 
the  mass  demand  so  much,  their  ex- 
pectations have  been  strained  so  high, 
that  palliatives  and  progressive  meas- 
ures will  not  content  them.  In  any  case , 
it  is  impossible,  whether  we  be  sym- 
pathetic or  antipathetic,  to  deny  the 
enormous  influence  that  the  Social 
Democratic  ideas  exert  upon  the  life 
of  the  modern  State,  and  their  lead- 
ers, Bebel,  Liebknecht,  Vollmar,  and 
Singer,  must  be  defined  as  statesmen 
in  the  sense  that  their  influence  upon 
legislation  is  an  undeniable  fact. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  in  detail 
the  men  who  still  take  the  foremost 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  not- 
withstanding the  schism.  First  of  all 
must  be  named  the  two  always  together, 
namely  Bebel  and  Liebknecht. 

August  Bebel,  born  in  1840  at  Co- 
logne, was  a  humble  turner,  who  as 
apprentice  travelled  through  the  greater 
part  of  Austria  and  south  Germany, 
thus  enlarging  his  mental  horizon.  Cu- 
riously enough,  he  was  until  1866  an 
active  opponent  of  Social  Democratic 
ideas,  which  he  propagated  just  as  ac- 
tively after  his  conversion,  so  that  in 
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1869  he  was  condemned  to  prison  for 
divulging  opinions  judged  dangerous  to 
the  weal  of  the  State.  In  1872  he  was 
again  committed  to  prison,  this  time 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  a  terri- 
ble sounding  charge,  but  which  in  Ger- 
many may  mean  nothing  more,  as 
indeed  in  the  case  of  Bebel  it  meant  no 
more,  than  that  he  had  used  frank  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  royalty  such  as 
would  pass  unobserved  in  England  any 
day.  But  in  Germany,  to  speak  even 
slightingly  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
or,  until  a  short  time  ago,  of  Bismarck, 
was  to  draw  down  on  the  speaker  severe 
punishment  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  offence.  On  his  release  he  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  with  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  has  sat  there 
ever  since.  He  is  known  even  outside 
of  Germany  by  his  writings,  most  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  En- 
glish. "  Our  Aims,"  "  Christianity  and 
Socialism,"  and  "  Women  in  the  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,"  are  the  most 
important. 

His  colleague  and  brother  in  the  faith, 
Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  was  born  at  Gies- 
sen  in  1826,  and  is  by  profession  a  jour- 
nalist. Involved  in  the  revolutionary 
uprisings  of  1848,  and  condemned  to 
death,  he  fled  to  Switzerland  and  En- 
gland, in  which  countries  he  lived  a  long 
time,  learning  in  them  true  constitu- 
tional methods  of  government,  and  a 
wider  conception  of  the  word  liberty, 
than  his  country  could  or  can  afford.  Re- 
turning to  Germany  without  permission, 
he  was  duly  imprisoned.  When  finally 
released,  a  seat  was  at  once  found  for 
him  in  the  Reichstag  by  his  admirers. 
In  company  with  Bebel  he  was  in  1872 
condemned  to  a  seclusion  of  two  years 
in  the  fortress  of  Hubertsburg.  As 
editor,  pamphleteer,  and  author,  as  well 
as  lecturer  and  stump  orator,  he  works 
incessantly  for  the  cause  he  has  at 
heart.  The  origin  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  these  two  men,  the  Dioscuri  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  has  been 
curiously  diverse  ;  the  one  has  sprung 
entirely  from  the  people,  the  other 
from  the  middle  classes  ;  the  one  never 
enjoyed  an  education  but  that  he  pro- 


cured for  himself,  the  other  passed 
through  the  prescribed  university  cur- 
riculum. Both  possess  the  faculty  of 
appealing  to  the  masses  and  the  lower 
middle  class,  from  which  the  Social 
Democrats  are  chiefly  recruited,  and 
this  because  they  combine  in  a  curious 
way  a  certain  burgher  practical  good 
sense  united  to  an  ideal  internationalism 
that  greatly  attracts  the  people,  giving 
a  species  of  poetic  flavor  and  high  aspi- 
rations to  their  aims.  Both  are  excel- 
lent men  of  business,  careful  to  preserve 
their  gains,  and  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  that  "  Every 
mickle  makes  a  muckle."  It  is  an 
amusing  and  characteristic  trait  that  the 
discontented  faction  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party  reproach  the  two  leaders 
among  other  things  with  living  in 
houses  at  a  rental  of  five  to  six  hundred 
thalers,  while  others  again  reproach  the 
former  turner  that  he  is  now  compara- 
tively well  off,  thanks  to  his  savings 
and  extended  means  of  earning.  When 
they  were  both  in  prison  Liebknecht 
stood  to  Bebel  in  the  position  of  a 
friendly  mentor.  It  was  he  who  incited 
Bebel  to  study,  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  his  own  academical  learning  and 
linguistic  facility,  so  that  not  only  Lieb- 
knecht, but  Bebel  the  turner  can  address 
the  delegates  from  France,  England, 
and  America  in  their  own  tongues. 


From  Belgravia. 
IN  WALES. 

One  almost  fancies  the  old  coaching 
days  revived  !  We  have  rattled  noisily 
over  stony  ways,  crawled  lazily  up  the 
steep  mountain  road  and  lingered  by 
wayside  inns  without  thought  of  speed 
or  hurry,  till  nineteenth-century  civ- 
ilization looks  like  a  dream.  And  how 
refreshing  is  the  absence  of  the  sound 
and  bustle  it  brings,  how  musical  in 
contrast  the  note  of  the  guard's  bugle, 
the  crack  of  the  long  whip,  and  the 
ringing  hoofs  of  our  gallant  four-horse 
team  ! 

We  are  enjoying  one  of  those  delight- 
ful holidays  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  British  citizen  whose  tastes,  or 
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means,  do  not  suggest  a  trip  to  the  well- 
trodden  tourist-paths  of  the  Continent ; 
and  we  are  fain  to  vaunt  the  wisdom  of 
our  "  choice  "  (as  our  insular  pride  pre- 
fers in  all  cases  to  designate  it),  for  our 
lines  have  fallen  this  year  in  beautiful 
Wales  —  in  very  pleasant  places  indeed 
—  and  with  such  a  holiday  resort  at 
hand  what  need,  we  exclaim,  to  seek 
the  wider  horizons  abroad,  with  the 
attendant  discomfort  of  foreign  travel  ? 
There  may  be  just  a  touch  of  the  fox 
and  the  grapes  there,  to  be  sure  !  Still, 
the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  this 
island  of  ours  is  very  beautiful,  nor  are 
its  limits  so  narrow,  for  if  we  can  com- 
pare inland  Wales  to  any  other  spot  we 
have  visited,  it  is  not  from  abroad  we 
fetch  the  companion  picture,  but  from 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  of  which  we  are 
constantly  reminded  in  the  principality. 
We  spoke  of  the  revival  of  the  merry 
coaching-days.  We  can  thoroughly  en- 
joy that  in  Wales,  where  even  to-day, 
in  spite  of  the  advancement  of  railway 
enterprise,  many  lovely  spots  are  acces- 
sible only  by  the  more  old-fashioned 
means  of  locomotion.  We  have  left  the 
train  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  about  fifteen 
miles  inland  from  Llandudno  Junction, 
and  finding  coaches  at  the  station  ready 
to  start  westward,  over  tracks  where  no 
rail  is,  for  Llanberis,  the  terminus  of 
the  line  from  Carnarvon  in  the  west,  we 
decide  to  make  the  tour,  which  will 
carry  us  through  the  famous  Pass  of 
Llanberis.  Seats  are  speedily  secured 
on  the  top  of  the  cumbrous  vehicle, 
there  is  a  mustering  of  wraps  and 
lunch-baskets,  field-glasses  and  guide- 
books—  blessed  boon  to  the  tourist 
everywhere,  and  trademark  of  the  fra- 
ternity —  the  inevitable  bustle  attendant 
on  a  start ;  driver  and  guard  have 
swung  themselves  into  position  aloft,  a 
cheerful  crack  of  the  whip,  and  we  are 
off  !  We  draw  up  immediately,  how- 
ever, before  the  Royal  Oak  for  final 
orders,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  short 
delay  here,  for  from  our  point  of  van- 
tage we  can  take  in  Bettws-y-Coed  at  a 
glance,  and  we  have  heard  much  of  its 
loveliness,  and  are  glad  to  carry  away 
just  such  a  picture  of  the  spot.  "At 
Bettws  we  are  enjoying  the  foretaste  of 


everything  that  is  lovely  in  nature,'* 
says  the  guide-book.  Guide-books  have 
a  wonderful  knack  of  romancing  and 
idealizing  —  they  can  even  overstep  the 
limits  of  veracity  with  a  wonderful 
facility  and  sang-froid  —  but  in  this  case 
we  are  fain  to  endorse  the  statement, 
for  finer  scenery  of  the  gentle  and  ro- 
mantic kind  could  not  be  found  than  at 
Bettws.  The  origin  of  the  name,  appar- 
ently unpronounceably  Welsh,  though 
easy  to  the  initiated  —  "  Bettoos-uc- 
Koed," — is  disputed;  according  to 
some  it  means  "  the  house  of  prayer  in 
the  wood,"  according  to  others  "  the 
dale  in  the  wood."  Both  classes  of 
philologists,  however,  agree  about  the 
wood,  and  wood  there  is  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance ;  it  forms  indeed  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  place,  and  makes  it  a  sylvan 
Paradise. 

Hills  of  picturesque  outline  guard  the 
little  spot  on  every  side  with  the  fond 
tenderness  of  age  ;  grey  gabled  cottages 
form  the  long  village  street,  and  nestle 
close  to  the  hillside,  peeping  out  at 
unexpected  corners  from  a  bower  of 
green  ;  such  a  bridge  as  artists  delight 
in  crosses  the  river  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  it  is  no  commonplace  river 
either,  but  a  brown,  foaming  mountain- 
torrent,  dashing  over  huge  rocks  where 
tall  fir-trees  grow  in  mid-stream.  Hu- 
man life  flows  on  more  tranquilly  here 
than  in  the  garish  outside  world  ;  and 
the  very  hotels  are  picturesque,  though 
ubiquitous  ! 

We  do  not  feel  we  have  left  Bettws 
finally  till  we  have  descended  to  visit 
the  Swallow  Waterfall,  two  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  above  the  village,  one  of  the 
finest  falls  in  this  land  of  foaming  cata- 
racts—  in  miniature,  of  course.  Once 
seated  again  on  our  lofty  perch,  we  are 
en  route  for  Capel  Curig,  and  free  to 
enjoy  a  very  lovely  stretch  of  scenery. 

We  might  be  in  the  Perthshire  High- 
lands here  !  The  road  winds  by  hill 
and  wood,  by  graceful  birches  ami 
bracken  and  purple  heather,  with  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  brighter  color  from 
the  early-ripening  mountain-ash  ;  sol- 
emn mountain-peaks  rise  to  view  be- 
yond, and  all  is  soft  and  beautiful  in  the 
grey  light  of  a  sunless  afternoon.    Nor 
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is  there  wanting  the  poet's  "beauty 
born  of  murmuring  sound,"  which  one 
does  not  care  to  miss,  for  on  all  sides 
are  the  bubble  and  trickle  of  spring 
and  hillside  stream,  and  below  the 
noisier  rush  of  the  river.  We  could 
wish  Capel  Curig  ten  miles  distant  from 
Bettws,  instead  of  five  and  a  half,  so 
exquisite  is  the  scenery  through  which 
we  reach  it !  It  comes  into  view,  how- 
ever, in  due  time,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  pause  between  two  panoramic  pic- 
tures of  totally  different  character,  we 
are  glad  of  the  halt  and  half-hour's  rest 
at  the  picturesque  hotel  there.  Remote 
and  lonely  though  it  is,  Capel  Curig  is  a 
favorite  halting-place,  and  a  line  of 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions  at  the  hotel 
door  bears  witness  to  the  presence  of 
tourists,  who  are  soon  seen  swarming  at 
doors  and  windows,  and  in  greater  num- 
ber in  the  dining-room. 

From  the  garden  is  to  be  had  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  Snowdon,  not  far 
distant  westward  ;  alas  !  for  us  the  view 
had  to  be  imagined  rather  than  enjoyed, 
for  the  greyness  of  the  summer  after- 
noon had  gathered  to  a  slow,  drizzling 
rain,  clouds  had  descended  upon  us,  and 
the  monarch  of  Welsh  mountains  sulked 
in  the  mist  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon.  We  drove  from  Capel  Curig 
to  Pen-y-Gwryd  through  a  blinding 
deluge  of  rain,  a  dreary,  huddled  mass 
of  mackintoshes  and  umbrellas,  too 
damped  to  respond  by  more  than  a 
watery,  deprecating  smile  to  the  gibes 
and  sarcasms  of  the  eastward-bound 
passengers  on  the  coaches  we  met. 
4 'Ah  !  "  they  would  cry,  with  an  en- 
couraging nod  and  smile,  "it's  very 
bad  farther  up  !  ".  But  their  gloomy 
prognostications  were  not  to  be  ful- 
filled, for  the  deluge  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  drizzle  by  the  time  we  reached 
Pen-y-Gwryd,  and  that  gradually  passed 
off,  leaving  heavy  clouds  only  to  accom- 
pany us  through  the  Pass  of  Llanberis. 
Does  it  always  rain  at  Pen-y-Gwryd  ? 

Wild  and  lonely  it  is,  almost  bleak  ; 
and  wild  and  lonely  is  the  pass  we  are 
approaching  as  we  drive  away  from  the 
inn  door,  and  climb  slowly  up  the  hill. 

Clouds  and  mist  seem  the  fitting  ac- 


companiment in  that  region  ;  and  they 
are  all  about  us  now.  We  are  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  turn  of  the  road  ; 
one  glimpse  to  the  left  down  the  sweet 
Kant  Gwynant,  "  Yale  of  Waters," 
where  the  road  winds  down  to  Bedd- 
Gelert,  and  we  have  turned  our  back 
for  a  time  on  sweet  and  tame  loveli- 
ness, and  green  fields  and  streams  ;  we 
have  reached  Pen-y-Pass,  the  highest 
point  of  our  drive,  and  the  famous  Pass 
of  Llanberis  stretches  before  us  down  to 
the  valley.  It  is  all  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  —  wild,  and  grand,  and  sombre  ; 
huge  boulders,  rolled,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  giant  ages  from  the  rugged  moun- 
tain-side to  the  verge  of  the  road,  hang 
poised  above  us,  ready  to  topple  over 
and  crush  us  ;  there  is  little  or  no  vege- 
tation, and  the  mountain  walls  are  high 
on  right  and  left,  though  not  very  close. 
Far  below  us  glints  of  sunshine  begin  to 
fall  on  Llanberis,  and  it  is  like  passing 
into  another  world  to  descend  from  the 
sombre  grandeur  of  the  pass  to  the  more 
familiar  loveliness  of  Llanberis  —  Old 
Llanberis,  that  is,  for  the  Llanberis  of 
the  tourist,  with  hotels,  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  railway  station,  lies  a  mile 
or  two  beyond.  A  lovely  and  tempting 
spot  it  is,  and  we  leave  it  with  regret, 
wishing  we  could  enjoy  the  pleasant 
rambles  it  suggests,  with  perhaps  an 
ascent  of  Snowdon  on  a  day  of  sunshine 
and  calm. 

But  at  Llanberis  the  hideous  screech 
and  roar  of  the  noisy  London  and  N.  W. 
Railway  —  indispensable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  spite  of  its  hideousness  ! 

—  reminds  us  of  the  flight  of  time,  and 
of  other  spots  of  historic  and  romantic 
interest  to  be  glanced  at  ere  we  leave 
the  kindly  little  principality.  Carnar- 
von Castle  is  not  far  off  —  grim  and 
hoary  sentinel  by  the  sea,  with  its 
legend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  long  ago 

—  Conway  Castle  — picturesque  Bangor, 
with  its  famous  bridge  hung  high  in  air. 
The  fame  of  these  places  has  been  sung 
often  enough,  and  by  those  on  whose 
judgment  holiday  makers  may  safely 
rely,  and  to  whose  persuasions  they 
need  not  fear  to  yield,  in  the  choice  of  a 
summer  resort. 

M.  F. 
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THE  LAUREATE  DEAD. 
(October  6,  1892.) 
The  laurels  fall  from  off  as  high  a  brow, 
As  since  our  Shakespeare  wore  the  poet- 
bays, 
Who  breathed  Sicilian  music  thro'   his 
lays, 
And  felt  great  Homer's  resonant  ebb  and 

flow, 
Who  knew  all  art  of  word  that  man  may 
know, 
And  led  us  on  by  love's  undying  ways, 
Who  gave  us  back  the  old  Arthurian  days, 
The  last  of  laureates,  Tennyson,  lies  low. 

Our  golden  age  is  shorter,  and  the  spheres 
That  sooner  wane  may  swiftlier  wax  to 

prime, 
But  when  shall  sing  another  as  he  sung 
Who    wrought    with    Saxon     purity    of 
tongue 
The  one  great  epic  of  two  hundred  years, 
The  one  memorial  utterance  for  all  time  ? 
Academy.  H.  D.   RAWNSLEY. 


BALLAD  OF  A  JESTER. 

When  beards  were  brown  that  now  are 
frore, 

Above  the  salt  I  used  to  sit ; 
Now,  at  life's  feast,  I  am  no  more 

Than  yon  poor  dog  that  turns  the  spit. 

I  could  go  mad  to  think  of  it ; 
Although  forever  in  mine  ears 

Rings  an  old  rhyme  that  once  was  writ  : 
'Twill  matter  nought  in  fifty  years. 

When  flagons  with  Rhine  wine  ran  o'er  ; 
And  tongues  wagged  fast,  and  lamps  were 

lit  ; 
I  "set  the  table  in  a  roar," 

With  many  a  shaft  of  wanton  wit  ; 

The  king  would  cry  in  boisterous  fit, 
While  walls  and  roof-tree  rang  with  cheers  : 

"  Good  cousin,  never  heed  the  hit ; 
'Twill  matter  nought  in  fifty  years." 

I  loved  a  maid  in  days  of  yore, 
And  thought  to  win  the  saucy  chit, 

Despite  the  "  motley  suit  "  I  wore  ; 
(Alack  !  how  far  my  fancies  flit.) 
The  damsel  cared  for  me  no  whit, 

And  I  got  nought  but  japes  and  jeers 
That  chafed  me  like  a  jennet's  bit  : 

'Twill  matter  nought  in  fifty  years. 

Head  weary  am  I,  and  heart  sore  ; 

I  meet  cold  welcomes,  and  submit, 
Like  him  that  hath  not  paid  his  score, 

The  tapster  will  no  more  admit. 


Life's  ravelled  threads  the  fates  unknit, 
And  soon,  with  fardels  and  with  tears, 

And  cap  and  bells  I  shall  be  quit  : 
'  Twill  matter  nought  in  fifty  years. 

LAST  WORDS. 

Friends,  though  the  grave  gapes  like  a  pit, 
And  mirth  takes   wing   when  grief  ap- 
pears ; 
Bear  bravely  what  the  heavens  permit ; 
'Twill  matter  much  in  fifty  years. 

J.  Redfearn  Williamson. 

Temple  Bar. 


DUMB. 
Our  life's  profoundest  joy  and  sorrowing, 
The  heights  of  loving  and  the  depths  of 

hate, 
Are  to  eternal  silence  doomed  by  fate, 
Though  glib  with  wordy  utterances   that 

spring 
From  every  futile  evanescent  thing. 
Light  passing  feelings  throng  the  outer 

gate; 
Speechless  within,  the  heart  is  isolate  : 
Silent  upon  his  throne  still  sits  the  king. 
Ever  our  deepest  things  are  unexpressed  : 
The  fullest  rapture  still  must  voiceless  be, 
The  keenest  anguish  never  tongue  can 
free. 
Secret  mysterious  inmate  of  each  breast  ! 

Girt  with  appalling  solitude  —  alone 
It  lives  its  life  —  it  dies  its  death,  unknown  I 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


"SO  SHORT  THE  TIME!" 
"  So  short  the  time  !    So  much  to  leave  un- 
done!" 
Frets  my  impatient  heart. 
Hush  !  for  with  God  is  time.     Though  I've 
begun, 
To  end  is  not  my  part. 

Perfect,  or  broken,  is  not  mine  to  say  ; 

I  can  but  do  my  best ; 
Until  the  Master  bids  :  "Leave  work  to- 
day 

For  new  work,  and  for  rest." 

Rest  he  will  give,  and  labor  he  will  give 

In  that  day  as  in  this. 
For  life  is  both,  and  on  through  death  we 
live 

And  love,  and  nothing  miss. 

Good  Words.  BLANCHE   ATKINSON. 
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As  we  filed  slowly  out  of  the  Abbey 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the 
12th  of  October,  there  must  have  oc- 
curred to  others,  I  think,  as  to  myself, 
a  whimsical  and  half -terrifying  sense 
of  the  symbolic  contrast  between  what 
we  had  left  and  what  we  emerged  upon. 
Inside  the  grey  and  vitreous  atmo- 
sphere, the  reverberations  of  music 
moaning  somewhere  out  of  sight,  the 
bones  and  monuments  of  the  noble 
dead,  reverence,  antiquity,  beauty,  rest. 
Outside,  in  the  raw  air,  a  tribe  of  hawk- 
ers urging  upon  the  edges  of  a  dense 
and  inquisitive  crowd  a  large  sheet  of 
pictures  of  the  pursuit  of  a  flea  by  a 
"lady,"  and  more  insidious  salesmen 
doing  a  brisk  trade  in  what  they  falsely 
pretended  to  be  "  Tennyson's  last 
poem."  Xext  day  we  read  in  our 
newspapers  affecting  accounts  of  the 
emotion  displayed  by  the  vast  crowds 
outside  the  Abbey  —  horny  hands  dash- 
ing away  the  tear,  seamstresses  holding 
the  "little  green  volumes"  to  their 
faces  to  hide  their  agitation.  Happy 
for  those  who  could  see  these  things 
with  their  fairy  telescopes  out  of  the 
garrets  of  Fleet  Street.  I,  alas  !  — 
though  I  sought  assiduously  —  could 
mark  nothing  of  the  kind.  Entering 
the  Abbey,  conducted  by  courteous 
policemen  through  unparalleled  masses 
of  the  curious,  we  distinguished  pa- 
tience, good  behavior,  cheerful  and 
untiring  inquisitiveness,  a  certain  obvi- 
ous gratitude  for  an  incomprehensible 
spectacle  provided  by  the  authorities, 
but  nothing  else.  And  leaving  the  Ab- 
bey, as  I  say,  the  impression  was  one 
almost  sinister  in  its  abrupt  transition. 
Poetry,  authority,  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  life,  seemed  to  have  been  left  behind 
us  forever  in  that  twilight  where  Ten- 
nyson was  sleeping  with  Chaucer  and 
with  Dryden. 

In  recording  this  impression  I  desire 
nothing  so  little  as  to  appear  censorious. 
Even  the  external  part  of  the  funeral 
at  Westminster  seemed,  as  was  said  of 
the  similar  scene  which  was  enacted 
there  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  "  a 


well-conducted  and  uncommon  public 
ceremony,  where  the  philosopher  can 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  nor  the  satir- 
ist to  ridicule."  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
Abbey,  a  contrast  which  may  possibly 
have  been  merely  whimsical  in  itself, 
served  for  a  parable  of  the  condition  of 
poetry  in  England  as  the  burial  of  Ten- 
nyson has  left  it.  If  it  be  only  the 
outworn  body  of  this  glorious  man 
which  we  have  relinquished  to  the  isafe- 
guard  of  the  minster,  gathered  to  his 
peers  in  the  fulness  of  time,  we  have 
no  serious  ground  for  apprehension,, 
nor,  after  the  first  painful  moment,  even 
for  sorrow.  His  harvest  is  ripe,  and  we 
hold  it  in  our  granaries.  The  noble 
physical  presence  which  has  been  the 
revered  companion  of  three  generations 
has,  indeed,  sunk  at  length. 

Yet  would  we  not  disturb  him  from  his 
tomb, 
Thus   sleeping  in    his  Abbey's  friendly 

shade, 
And  the  rough  waves  of  life  forever  laid. 

But  what  if  this  vast  and  sounding 
funeral  should  prove  to  have  really 
been  the  entombment  of  English  po- 
etry ?  What  if  it  should  be  the  pres- 
tige of  verse  that  we  left  behind  us  in 
the  Abbey  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
has  issues  far  more  serious  than  the 
death  of  any  one  man,  no  matter  how 
majestic  that  man  may  be. 

Poetry  is  not  a  democratic  art.  We 
are  constantly  being  told  by  the  flexible 
scribes  who  live  to  flatter  the  multitude 
that  the  truest  poetry  is  that  which 
speaks  to  the  million,  that  moves  the 
great  heart  of  the  masses.  In  his  pri- 
vate consciousness  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  lettered  man  who  writes  such 
sentences  that  they  are  not  true.  Since 
the  pastoral  days  in  which  poets  made 
great  verses  for  a  little  clan,  it  has  never 
been  true  that  poetry  of  the  noblest 
kind  was  really  appreciated  by  the 
masses.  If  we  take  the  bulk  of  what 
are  called  educated  people,  but  a  very 
small  proportion  are  genuinely  fond  of 
reading.  Sift  this  minority  and  but  a 
minute  residue  of  it  will  be  found  to  be 
sincerely  devoted   to  beautiful  poetry. 
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The  genuine  lovers  of  verse  are  so  few 
that  if  they  could  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  statistical  report  we  should  prob- 
ably be  astounded  at  the  smallness  of 
their  number.  From  the  purely  demo- 
cratic point  of  view  it  is  certain  that 
they  form  a  negligible  quantity.  They 
would  produce  no  general  effect  at  all  if 
they  were  not  surrounded  by  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  persons  who, 
without  taste  for  poetry  themselves, 
are  yet  traditionally  impressed  with  its 
value,  and  treat  it  with  conventional 
respect,  buying  it  a  little,  frequently 
conversing  about  it,  pressing  to  gaze  at 
its  famous  professors,  and  competing 
for  places  beside  the  tombs  of  its  proph- 
ets. The  respect  for  poetry  felt  by 
these  persons,  although  in  itself  un- 
meaning, is  extremely  valuable  in  its 
results.  It  supports  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  few  who  know  and  feel  for  them- 
selves, and  it  radiates  far  and  wide  into 
the  outer  masses  whose  darkness  would 
otherwise  be  unreached  by  the  very 
glimmer  of  these  things. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
the  existence  in  prominent  public  honor 
of  an  art  in  its  essence  so  aristocratic  as 
poetry,  that  is  to  say,  so  dependent  on 
the  suffrages  of  a  few  thousand  persons 
who  happen  to  possess,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  certain  peculiar  qualities 
of  mind  and  ear,  is,  at  the  present  day, 
anomalous,  and  therefore  perilous.  All 
this  beautiful  pinnacled  structure  of  the 
glory  of  verse,  this  splendid  position  of 
poetry  at  the  summit  of  the  civil  orna- 
ments of  the  empire,  is  built  of  carven 
ice,  and  needs  nothing  but  that  the  hot, 
popular  breath  should  be  turned  upon  it 
to  sink  into  so  much  water.  It  is  kept 
standing  there,  flashing  and  sparkling 
before  our  eyes,  by  a  succession  of 
happy  accidents.  To  speak  rudely,  it  is 
kept  there  by  an  effort  of  bluff  on  the 
part  of  a  small,  influential  class. 

In  reflecting  on  these  facts,  I  have 
found  myself  depressed  and  terrified  at 
an  ebullition  of  popularity  which  seems 
to  have  struck  almost  everybody  else 
with  extreme  satisfaction.  It  has  been 
very  natural  that  the  stupendous  honor 
apparently  done  to  Tennyson,  not 
merely  by  the  few  who  always  valued 


him,  but  by  the  many  who  might  be 
supposed  to  stand  outside  his  influence, 
has  been  welcomed  with  delight  and 
enthusiasm.  But  what  is  so  sinister  a 
circumstance  is  the  excessive  character 
of  this  exhibition.  I  think  of  the  funeral 
of  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere,  only  forty- 
two  years  ago,  with  a  score  of  persons 
gathering  quietly  under  the  low  wall 
that  fenced  them  from  the  brawling 
Kotha ;  and  I  turn  to  the  spectacle  of 
the  12th,  the  vast  black  crowd  in  the 
street,  the  ten  thousand  persons  refused 
admittance  to  the  Abbey,  the  whole 
enormous  popular  manifestation.1  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Is  Tennyson,  great  as 
he  is,  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
Wordsworth  ?  Has  poetry,  in  forty 
years  risen  at  this  ratio  in  the  public 
estimation  ?  The  democracy,  I  fear, 
doth  protest  too  much,  and  there  is 
danger  in  this  hollow  reverence. 

The  danger  takes  this  form.  It  may 
at  any  moment  come  to  be  held  that  the 
poet,  were  he  the  greatest  that  ever 
lived,  was  greater  than  poetry,  the  artist 
more  interesting  than  his  art.  This 
was  a  peril  unknown  in  ancient  times. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  scarcely  more  closely 
identified  with  the  man  who  wrote 
them  than  Gothic  cathedrals  were  with 
their  architects.  Cowley  was  the  first 
English  poet  about  whom  much  per- 
sonal interest  was  felt  outside  the 
poetic  class.  Dryden  is  far  more  evi- 
dent to  us  than  the  Elizabethans  were, 
yet  phantasmal  by  the  side  of  Pope. 
Since  the  age  of  Anne  an  interest  in  the 
poet,  as  distinguished  from  his  poetry, 
has  steadily  increased  ;  the  fashion  for 
Byron,  the  posthumous  curiosity  in 
Shelley  and  Keats,  are  examples  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  individualization  in 
the  present  century.  But  since  the 
death  of  Wordsworth  it  has  taken  colos- 
sal proportions,  without,  so  far  as  can 
be  observed,  any  parallel  quickening  of 
the  taste  for  poetiy  itself.  The  result 
is  that  a  very  interesting  or  picturesque 
figure,  if  identified  with  poetry,  may 
attract  an  amount  of  attention  and  ad- 
miration which  is   spurious  as   regards 

1  See  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  interesting  article  in  the 
Times  for  October  17th. 
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the  poetry,  and  of  no  real  significance. 
Tennyson  had  grown  to  be  by  far  the 
most  mysterious,  august,  and  singular 
figure  in  English  society.  He  repre- 
sented poetry,  and  the  world  now  ex- 
pects its  poets  to  be  as  picturesque,  as 
aged,  and  as  individual  as  he  was,  or 
else  it  will  pay  poetry  no  attention.  I 
fear,  to  be  brief,  that  the  personal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  purely  literary, 
distinction  of  Tennyson  may  strike,  for 
the  time  being,  a  serious  blow  at  the 
vitality  of  poetry  in  this  country. 

Circumstances  have  combined  in  a 
very  curious  way,  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. If  a  supernatural  power  could  be 
conceived  as  planning  a  scenic  effect,  it 
could  hardly  have  arranged  it  in  a  man- 
ner more  telling,  or  more  calculated  to 
excite  the  popular  imagination,  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  quick  succes- 
sion of  the  death  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
of  Robert  Browning,  and  of  Tennyson. 

Insatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice  ;  and  thrice  our  peace 
was  slain. 

A  great  poet  was  followed  by  a  greater, 
and  he  b}^  the  greatest  of  the  century, 
and  all  within  five  years.  So  died,  but 
not  with  this  crescent  effect,  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  and  Raleigh ;  so 
Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Steele,  Gay,  and 
Defoe  ;  so  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  ; 
so  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb.  But  in 
none  of  these  cases  was  the  field  left  so 
exposed  as  it  now  is  in  popular  estima- 
tion. The  deaths  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Byron  were  really  momentous  to  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  than  those  of 
Arnold,  Browning,  and  Tennyson,  be- 
cause the  former  were  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  while  the  latter  had  done  their 
work  ;  but  the  general  public  was  not 
aware  of  this,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
Shelley  and  Keats  passed  away  without 
exciting  a  ripple  of  popular  curiosity. 

The  tone  of  criticism  since  the  death 
of  Tennyson  has  been  very  much  what 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
been  expected.  Their  efforts  to  over- 
whelm his  coffin  with  lilies  and  roses 
have  seemed  paltry  to  the  critics  unless 
they  could  succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in 
laying  waste  all  the  smaller  gardens  of 


his  neighbors.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  instinct  for  suttee  lies  firmly  em- 
bedded in  human  nature,  and  that  the 
glory  of  a  dead  rajah  is  dimly  felt  by  us 
all  to  be  imperfect  unless  some  one  or 
other  is  immolated  on  his  funeral  pile. 
But  when  we  come  to  think  calmly  on 
this  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
offering  up  of  the  live  poets  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  their  dead 
master  is  absurd  and  grotesque.  We 
have  boasted  all  these  years  that  we 
possessed  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
poets  since  Victor  Hugo.  We  did  well 
to  boast.  But  he  is  taken  from  us  at  a 
great  age,  and  we  complain  at  once, 
with  bitter  cries  — because  we  have  no 
poet  left  so  venerable,  or  so  perfect  in 
ripeness  of  the  long-drawn  years  of 
craftsmanship  —  that  poetry  is  dead 
amongst  us,  and  that  all  the  other  ex- 
cellent artists  in  verse  are  worthless 
scribblers.  This  is  natural,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  scarcely  generous  and  not  a 
little  ridiculous.  It  is,  moreover,  ex- 
actly what  the  critics  said  in  1850,  when 
Arnold,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  had 
already  published  a  great  deal  of  their 
most  admirable  work. 

Th#  ingratitude  of  the  hour  towards 
the  surviving  poets  of  England  pays 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  man  whose  fame  it  pro- 
fesses to  honor.  I  suppose  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  writer  of  interesting 
verse  who  has  come  into  anything  like 
prominence  within  the  lifetime  of  Ten- 
nyson who  has  not  received  from  him 
some  letter  of  praise  —  some  message 
of  benevolent  indulgence.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  he  wrote,  in  glowing 
terms,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bailey  on 
his  "  Eestus  ;  "  it  is  only  yesterday  that 
we  were  hearing  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mr.  William  Wat- 
son. Tennyson  did  not  affect  to  be  a 
critic  —  no  man,  indeed,  can  ever  have 
lived  who  less  affected  to  be  anything  — 
but  he  loved  good  verses,  and  he  knew 
them  when  he  saw  them,  and  welcomed 
them  indulgently.  No  one  can  find  it 
more  distasteful  to  him  to  have  it  as- 
serted that  Tennyson  was,  and  will  be, 
"the  last  of  the  Enedish  poets"  than 
would  Tennyson  himself.     It  was  not 
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my  good  fortune  to  see  him  many  times, 
and  only  twice,  at  an  interval  of  about 
twelve  years,  did  I  have  the  privilege 
of  hearing  him  talk  at  length  and  ease. 
On  each  of  those  occasions,  however,  it 
was  noticeable  with  what  warmth  and 
confidence  he  spoke  of  the  future  of 
English  poetry,  writh  what  interest  he 
evidently  followed  its  progress,  and 
how  cordially  he  appreciated  what  vari- 
ous younger  men  were  doing.  In  par- 
ticular, I  hope  it  is  not  indiscreet  to 
refer  to  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  to 
me  on  each  of  these  occasions  of  Mr. 
Swinburne,  whose  critical  conscience 
had,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  led  him 
to  refer  with  no  slight  severity  to  sev-, 
eral  of  the  elder  poet's  writings.  In 
1ST"  Mr.  Swinburne's  strictures  were 
still  recent,  and  might  not  unreasonably 
have  been  painfully  recollected.  Yet 
Tennyson  spoke  of  him  almost  as  Dry- 
den  did  two  hundred  years  ago  to  Con- 
greve  :  — 

And  thus  I  prophesy  —  thou  shalt  be  seen 

(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  be- 
tween) 

High  on  the  throne  of  wit,  and,  seated 
there, 

Not  mine  (that's  little),  but  thy  laureliwear. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  this 
great  and  wise  man  that  his  own  death 
could  be  supposed  to  mark  the  final 
burning  up  and  turning  to  ashes  of  the 
prophetic  bays. 

These  are  considerations,  however  — 
to  return  to  my  original  parable  —  for 
the  few  within  the  Abbey.  They  are  of 
no  force  in  guiding  opinion  among  the 
non-poetical  masses  outside.  These, 
dangerously  moved  for  the  nonce  to 
observe  the  existence  of  poetry,  may 
make  a  great  many  painful  and  unde- 
sirable reflections  before  the  subject 
quits  their  memory.  There  is  always 
a  peril  in  a  popular  movement  that  is 
not  founded  on  genuine  feeling,  and  the 
excitement  about  Tennyson's  death  has 
been  far  too  universal  to  be  sincere.  It 
is  even  now  not  too  early  for  us  to  per- 
ceive, if  we  will  face  it  calmly,  that  ele- 
ments of  a  much  commoner  and  emptier 
nature  than  reverence  for  a  man  of 
genius  have  entered  into  the  stir  about 


the  laureate's  burial.  The  multitude 
so  stirred  into  an  excited  curiosity  about 
a  great  poet  will  presently  crave,  of 
course,  a  little  more  excitement  still 
over  another  poet  and  this  stimulant 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  We  have  not, 
and  shall  not  have  for  a  generation  at 
least,  such  another  sacrifice  to  offer  to 
the  monster.  It  will  be  in  the  retreat 
of  the  wave,  in  the  sense  of  popular 
disappointment  at  the  non-recurrence  of 
such  intellectual  shocks  as  the  deaths 
of  Browning  and  Tennyson  have  sup- 
plied, that  the  right  of  poetry  to  take 
precedence  among  the  arts  of  writing 
will  for  the  first  time  come  to  be  seri- 
ously questioned.  Our  critics  will  then, 
too  late,  begin  to  regret  their  suttee  of 
the  Muses  ;  but  if  they  try  to  redeem 
their  position  by  praising  this  living 
poet  or  that,  the  public  will  only  too 
glibly  remind  them  of  their  own  dictum 
that  "  poetry  died  with  Tennyson." 

In  old  days  the  reading  public  swept 
the  literature  of  its  fathers  into  the  dust- 
bin, and  read  Horace  whilst  its  imme- 
diate contemporaries  were  preparing 
works  in  prose  and  verse  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  moment.  But  nowadays 
each  great  writer  who  passes  out  of 
physical  life  preserves  his  intellectual 
existence  intact  and  becomes  a  lasting 
rival  to  his  surviving  successor.  The 
young  novelist  has  no  living  competitor 
so  dangerous  to  him  as  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  are,  who  are  nevertheless 
divided  from  him  by  time  almost  as  far 
as  Milton  was  from  Pope.  It  is  nearly 
seventy  years  since  the  earliest  of  Ma- 
caulay's  "  Essays  "  appeared,  and  the 
least  reference  to  one  of  them  would 
now  be  recognized  by  "every  school- 
boy." Less  than  seventy  years  after 
the  death  of  Bacon  his  "  Essays  "  were 
so  completely  forgotten  that  when  ex- 
tracts from  them  were  discovered  in  the 
commonplace  book  of  a  deceased  lady 
of  quality,  they  were  supposed  to  be  her 
own,  were  published  and  praised  by 
people  as  clever  as  Congreve,  went 
through  several  editions,  and  were  not 
detected  until  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. When  an  age  made  a  palimpsest 
of  its  memory  in  this  way  it  was  far 
easier  to  content  it  with  contemporary 
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literary  excellence  than  it  is  now,  when 
every  aspirant  is  confronted  with  the 
quintessence  of  the  centuries. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  captious 
taste  of  the  public  that  most  is  to  be 
feared,  but  from  its  indifference.  Let 
it  not  be  believed  that,  because  a  mob 
of  the  votaries  of  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Sims  have  been  drawn  to  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  to  gaze  upon  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  these  admirable  citizens 
have  suddenly  taken  to  reading  "Lu- 
cretius "  or  "  The  Two  Voices."  What 
their  praise  is  worth  no  one  among  us 
would  venture  to  say  in  words  so  un- 
measured as  those  of  the  dead  master 
himself,  who,  with  a  prescience  of  their 
mortuary  attentions,  spoke  of  these 
irreverent  admirers  as  those 

Who  made  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier, 
The  bird  who  pipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree, 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud. 
And  drops  at  G-lory's  temple-gates, 
For  whom  the  carrion- vulture  waits 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd. 

If  this  is  more  harsh  reproof  than  a 
mere  idle  desire  to  be  excited  by  a  spec- 
tacle or  by  an  event  demands,  it  may 
nevertheless  serve  us  as  an  antidote  to 
the  vain  illusion  that  these  multitudes 
are  suddenly  converted  to  a  love  of  fine 
literature.  They  are  not  so  converted, 
and  fine  literature  —  however  scandal- 
ous it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  this 
generation  to  say  it  —  is  for  the  few. 

How  long,  then,  will  the  many  permit 
themselves  to  be  brow-beaten  by  the 
few  ?  At  the  present  time  the  oli- 
garchy of  taste  governs  our  vast  re- 
public of  readers.  We  tell  them  to 
praise  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  for  his  his- 
tory, and  Mr.  Walter  Pater  for  his 
essays,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  his 
philosophy,  and  Mr.  George  Meredith 
for  his  novels.  They  obey  us,  and 
these  are  great  and  illustrious  person- 
ages about  whom  newspaper  gossip  is 
continually  occupied,  whom  crowds, 
when  they  have  the  chance,  hurry  to 
gaze  at,  but  whose  books  (or  I  am 
cruelly  misinformed)  have  a  relatively 
small    circulation.     These   reputations 


are  like  beautiful  churches,  into  which 
people  turn  to  cross  themselves  with 
holy  water,  bow  to  the  altar,  and  then 
hurry  out  again  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  some  snug  tavern.  Among 
these  churches  of  living  fame,  the 
noblest,  the  most  exquisite  was  that 
sublime  cathedral  of  song  which  we 
called-Tennyson  ;  and  there,  it  is  true, 
drawn  by  fashion  and  by  a  choral 
service  of  extreme  beauty,  the  public 
had  formed  the  habit  of  congregating. 
But  at  length,  after  a  final  ceremony  of 
incomparable  dignity,  this  minster  has 
been  closed.  Where  will  the  people 
who  attended  there  go  now  ?  The 
other  churches  stand  around,  honored 
and  empty.  Will  they  now  be  better 
filled  ?  Or  will  some  secularist  mayor, 
of  strong  purpose  and  an  enemy  to  sen- 
timent, order  them  to  be  deserted  alto- 
gether ?  We  may,  at  any  rate,  be  quite 
sure  that  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  the  popularity  of  Tennyson,  however 
we  regard  it,  is  but  transitory  and  acci- 
dental, or  at  most  personal  to  himself. 
That  it  shows  any  change  in  the  public 
attitude  of  reserved  or  grumbling  re- 
spect to  the  best  literature,  and  radical 
dislike  to  style,  will  not  be  seriously 
advanced. 

What  I  dread,  what  I  long  have 
dreaded,  is  the  eruption  of  a  sort  of 
Commune  in  literature.  At  no  period 
could  the  danger  of  such  an  outbreak  of 
rebellion  against  tradition  be  so  great  as 
during  the  reaction  which  must  follow 
the  death  of  our  most  illustrious  writer. 
Then,  if  ever,  I  should  expect  to  see  a 
determined  resistance  made  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  whatever  is  rare,  or  delicate, 
or  abstruse.  At  no  time,  I  think,  ought 
those  who  guide  taste  amongst  us  to  be 
more  on  their  guard  to  preserve  a  lofty 
and  yet  generous  standard,  to  insist  on 
the  merits  of  what  is  beautiful  and  yet 
unpopular,  and  to  be  unaffected  by  com- 
mercial tests  of  distinction.  We  have 
lived  for  ten  years  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Without  suspecting  the  truth,  we  have 
been  passing  through  a  period  of  poetic 
glory  hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere 
in  our  history.  One  by  one  great  lumi- 
naries were  removed  —  Bossetti,  New- 
man, Arnold,  Browning  sank,  each  star 
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burning  larger  as  it  neared  the  horizon. 
Still  we  felt  no  apprehension,  saying,  as 
we  turned  towards  Farringf ord  :  — 

Mais  le  pere  est  la-bas,  dans  Pile. 

Now  he  is  gone  also,  and  the  shock  of 
his  extinction  strikes  us  for  the  moment 
with  a  sense  of  positive  and  universal 
darkness. 

But  this  very  natural  impression  is  a 
mistaken  one.  As  our  eyes  grow  accus- 
tomed to  the  absence  of  this  bright, 
particular  planet,  we  shall  be  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  are 
left.  We  shall,  at  least,  if  criticism 
directs  us  carefully  and  wholesomely. 
With  all  the  losses  that  our  literature 
has  sustained,  we  are,  still,  more  richly 
provided  with  living  poets  of  distinction 
than  all  but  the  blossoming  periods  of 
our  history  have  been.  In  this  respect 
we  are  easily  deceived  by  a  glance  at 
some  chart  of  the  course  of  English  lit- 
erature, where  the  lines  of  life  ot  aged 
writers  overlap  those  of  writers  still  in 
their  early  youth.  The  worst  pessimist 
amongst  us  will  not  declare  that  our 
poetry  seems  to  be  in  the  utterly  and 
deplorably  indigent  condition  in  which 
the  death  of  Burns  appeared  to  leave  it 
in  1796.  Then  the  beholder,  glancing 
round,  would  see  nothing  but  Crabbe 
grown  silent  for  eleven  years,  Cowper 
insane,  Blake  undeveloped  and  unrec- 
ognized, the  pompous,  florid  Erasmus 
Darwin  left  solitary  master  of  the  field. 
But  we,  who  look  at  the  chart,  see 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  on  the  point 
of  evolution,  Campbell  and  Moore  at 
school,  Byron  and  Shelley  in  the  nurs- 
ery, and  Keats  an  infant.  Who  can 
tell  what  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  re- 
nown may  not  now  be  staining  their 
divine  lips  with  the  latest  of  this  sea- 
son's blackberries  ? 

But  we  are  not  left  to  these  conjec- 
tural consolations.  I  believe  that  I  take 
very  safe  ground  when  I  say  that  our 
living  poets  present  a  variety  and  am- 
plitude of  talent,  a  fulness  of  tone,  an 
accomplishment  in  art,  such  as  few 
other  generations  in  England,  and  still 
fewer  elsewhere,  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exult  in.     It  would  be  invidious, 


and  it  might  indeed  be  very  difficult  and 
tedious,  to  go  through  the  list  of  those 
who  do  signal  honor  to  our  living  liter- 
ature in  this  respect.  Without  repeat- 
ing the  list  so  patiently  drawn  up  and 
so  humorously  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
Traill,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  from 
it  fifteen  names,  not  one  of  which 
would  be  below  the  fair  meridian  of 
original  merit,  and  many  of  which 
would  rise  far  above  it.  Could  so  much 
have  been  said  in  1592,  or  in  1692,  or  in 
1792  ?  Surely,  no.  I  must  not  be  led 
to  multiply  names,  the  mere  mention  of 
which  in  so  casual  a  manner  can  hardly 
fail  to  seem  impertinent,  but  I  venture 
to  assert  that  a  generation  that  can 
boast  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Miss  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  or  Mr.  William  Morris 
and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobsonand  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of 
fire  or  elevation,  grace  or  versatility. 

It  was  only  in  Paradise,  so  we  learn 
from  St.  Basil,  that  roses  ever  grew 
without  thorns.  We  cannot  have  the 
rose  of  such  an  exceptional  life  as  Ten- 
nyson's without  suffering  for  it.  We 
suffer  by  the  void  its  cessation  pro- 
duces, the  disturbance  in  our  literary 
hierarchy  that  it  brings,  the  sense  of 
uncertainty  and  insufficiency  that  fol- 
lows upon  it.  The  death  of  Victor 
Hugo  led  to  precisely  such  a  rocking 
and  swaying  of  the  ship  of  literature  in 
France,  and  to  this  day  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  balance  there  is  completely 
restored.  I  cannot  think  that  we  gain 
much  by  ignoring  this  disturbance, 
which  is  inevitable,  and  still  less  by 
folding  our  hands  and  calling  out  that 
it  means  that  the  vessel  is  sinking.  It 
means  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  it 
does  mean  is  that  when  a  man  of  the 
very  highest  rank  in  the  profession 
lives  to  an  exceptionally  great  age,  and 
retains  his  intellectual  gifts  to  the  end, 
combining  with  these  unusual  advan- 
tages the  still  more  fortuitous  ones  of 
being  singular  and  picturesque  in  his 
personality  and  the  object  of  much  un- 
gratified  curiosity,  he  becomes  the  vic- 
tim, in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries, 
of  a  sort  of  vertical  mirage.  He  is  seen 
up  in  the  sky  where  no  man  could  be. 
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I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any- 
thing like  disrespect  to  the  genius  of 
Tennyson  —  which  I  loved  and  admired 
as  nearly  to  the  pitch  of  idolatry  as 
possible — when  I  say  that  his  reputa- 
tion at  this  moment  is  largely  mirage. 
His  gifts  were  of  the  very  highest  order  ; 
but  in  the  popular  esteem,  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  holds  a  position  which  is,  to 
carry  on  the  image,  topographically 
impossible.  No  poet,  no  man,  ever 
reached  that  altitude  above  his  fel- 
lows. 

The  result  of  seeing  one  mountain  in 
vertical  mirage,  and  various  surround- 
ing acclivities  (if  that  were  possible)  at 
their  proper  heights,  would  be  to  falsify 
the  whole  system  of  optical  proportion. 
Yet  this  is  what  is  now  happening,  and 
for  some  little  time  will  continue  to 
happen  in  crescendo,  with  regard  to 
Tennyson  and  his  surviving  contempo- 
raries. There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
cherish  "  those  gloomy  thoughts  led  on 
by  spleen "  which  the  melancholy 
events  of  the  past  month  have  awak- 
ened. The  recuperative  force  of  the 
arts  has  never  yet  failed  the  human 
race,  and  will  not  fail  us  now.  All  the 
Tit-Bits  and  Pearson's  Weeklies  in  the 
world  will  not  be  able  to  destroy,  a  frag- 
ment of  pure  and  original  literature, 
although  the  tastes  they  foster  may 
delay  its  recognition  and  curtail  its 
rewards.  The  duty  of  all  who  have 
any  influence  on  the  public  is  now  clear. 
So  far  from  resigning  the  responsibility 
of  praise  and  blame,  so  far  from  open- 
ing the  flood-gates  to  what  is  bad  —  on 
the  ground  that  the  best  is  gone,  and 
that  it  does  not  matter  —  it  behoves 
those  who  are  our  recognized  judges  of 
literary  merit  to  resist  more  strenuously 
than  ever  the  inroads  of  mere  commer- 
cial success  into  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  Scotch  ministry  preserve  that 
interesting  practice  of  "  fencing  the 
tables  "  of  the  Lord  by  a  solemn  search- 
ing of  would-be  communicants.  Let 
the  tables  of  Apollo  be  fenced,  not  to 
the  exclusion  or  the  discomfort  of  those 
who  have  a  right  to  his  sacraments,  but 
to  the  chastening  of  those  who  have  no 
other  mark  of  his  service  but  their 
passbook.     And  poetry,  which  survived 


the  death  of  Chaucer,  will  recover  even 
from  the  death  of  Tennyson. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

ii. 

To  sleep !  to  sleep  !  the  long,  bright  day  is  done, 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 

In  the  year  1862  a  modest  and  diffi- 
dent youth  found  himself  seated  beside 
a  lively  and  agreeable  lady.  She  was 
good  enough  to  feel,  or  to  affect,  an 
interest  in  his  political  opinions  and  his 
literary  tastes.  When  she  had  discov- 
ered them  they  surprised,  but  did  not 
please  her.  "  A  Northerner  and  a  Ten- 
nysonian  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  a  vara 
avis."  That  was  three  years  before  the 
fall  of  Richmond  and  twelve  years  after 
the  publication  of  "In  Memoriam." 
The  Quarterly  Review  had  long  since 
advised  Monckton  Milnes  to  avoid  such 
baby  idols  as  Alfred  Tennyson  and 
John  Keats.  It  was  Keats,  and  not 
Tennyson,  who  "  fished  the  murex  up," 
and  no  one  admired  Keats  more  heartily 
than  Tennyson,  the  other  guide  of 
Lord  Houghton's  poetic  infancy. 
Keats  knew  Homer  only  through  Chap- 
man, and  the  three  will  stand  together 
enshrined  in  the  same  glorious  sonnet 
as  long  as  the  English  language  en- 
dures. Tennyson  was  so  familiar  with 
the  Homeric  letter  and  so  imbued  with 
the  Homeric  spirit  that  he  might,  if  he 
had  chosen,  have  produced  the  ideal 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  His  two  iso- 
lated experiments  are  among  the  most 
tantalizing  fragments  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  mankind.  I  think  they 
prove  the  translator's  theory  to  have 
been  that  Homer  might  be  rendered 
into  English  blank  verse  as  nearly  as 
possible  line  for  line.  A  prime  min- 
ister rushed  in  where  a  laureate  feared 
to  tread.  For  every  blank  verse  of 
Tennyson's  Lord  Derby  turned  out  a 
thousand  blanker,  and  only  the  other 
day  my  friend  Mr.  Saintsbury  rescued  a 
few  of  them  from  the  oblivion  which  a 
more  considerate  destiny  had  provided. 
It  seems  to  be  not  uncommonly  be- 
lieved that,  whereas  only  a  clever  fel- 
low can  make  rhymes,  any  fool  can 
write  blank  verse.  But,  alas  !  this  is 
not  true.     It  is,  as  Carlyle  used  to  say, 
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quite  curiously  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Milton  may  have  been  wrong  in  think- 
ing his  own  favorite  unrhymed  metre 
superior  to  all  others.  That  it  is  incom- 
parably more  difficult  than  rhyming 
couplets  or  rhyming  quatrains  the  col- 
lected works  of  the  British  poetasters 
would  convince  any  one  at  a  glance. 

Blank  verse  began  with  Christopher 
Marlowe.  It  has  for  the  present  ended, 
or  almost  ended,  with  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. 

Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown 

full  straight, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough. 

What  Marlowe  wrote  of  Faust  might 
have  been  written  of  himself.  Shake- 
speare completed  what  Marlowe  began, 
as  Tennyson  became  what  Keats  might 
have  been.  The  promise  of  "Hype- 
rion" was  fulfilled  in"  Ulysses"  as 
"Edward  II."  led  the  way  to  "Kich- 
ard  II."  and  "Henry  Y."  Keats  and 
Tennyson  had  Milton  as  well  as  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  to  help  them. 
Tennyson  had  "  Tintern  Abbey"  and 
the  "Simplon  Pass."  But  Tennyson's 
blank  verse  is  his  own.  It  is  the  organic 
growth  of  his  mind.  As  one  stately 
line  follows  another  in  "The  Princess," 
or"(Enone,"  or  "Tiresias,"  or  "De- 
meter,"  the  sympathetic  reader  can  see 
for  himself  that  the  "mystic  fabric" 
springs  spontaneously  from  the  grace 
which  is  its  beginning  to  the  perfection 
which  is  its  end. 

For  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 

They  are  building  still  ;  seeing  the  city  is 

built 
To  music  ;  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  forever. 

That  passage  from  "  Gareth  and  Ly- 
nette  "  may  fully  describe  the  work  of 
the  magician  who  wrote  it.  If  we  knew 
how  Tennyson's  poetry  was  made,  we 
should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 
Tennyson  was  essentially  a  purist.  He 
loved  and  revered  the  English  tongue. 
He  tolerated  no  abuse  of  it  in  others. 
He  was  minutely  scrupulous  in  his  own 
employment  of  it.  He  had  a  vast  vocab- 
ulary and  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
words.  It  he  did  not  like  any  one  else 
to  criticise  his  poems,  he  criticised  them 


remorselessly  himself.  He  greatly  al- 
tered "CEnone."  He  almost  re-wrote 
"  The  Princess."  His  ear  was  acutely 
sensitive  not  only  to  harsh  cadences 
and  false  notes,  but  to  the  slightest 
clash  or  jingle,  to  the  merest  semblance 
of  a  needless  alliteration.  That  is,  per- 
haps, why,  when  he  wrote  onomatopcet- 
ically,  or  when  he  created  sounds,  as  in 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees, 

or, 

The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells, 

the  influence  was  as  profound  as  the 
touch  was  delicate.  "  It  is  all,"  as 
Browning  says,  "triumphant  art,  but 
art  in  obedience  to  laws  "  —  laws  not  of 
man's  making,  but  of  man's  being. 

ov  yap  ravvv  ye  Kaxdeg,  akTC  aei  izore 
Cfi  ravra,  n'ovdeig  older  e£  otov  Qavr].1 

I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  critics 
have  made  enough  of  Tennyson's  blank 
verse.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  almost 
compassionately  of  his  plays,  as  if  they 
had  rather  injured  his  fame  than  other- 
wise. Yet  between  Milton  and  Words- 
worth there  is  hardly  such  verse  to  be 
found,   and   it  is   like   neither    Words- 


worth's   nor  Milton' 


Take,   for   in- 


stance, these  lines  from  the  beginning 
of  "  Harold."  It  is  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor who  speaks  :  — 

I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity  : 

I  have  builded  the  great  church  of  holy 

Peter  : 
I    have    wrought    miracles  —  to    God    the 

glory  — 
And  miracles  will  in  my  name  be  wrought 
Hereafter.    I   have  fought    the  fight  and 

go  — 
I  see  the  flashing  of  the  Gates  of  Pearl  — 
And  it  is  well  with  me,  though  some  of  you 
Have  scorned  me  —  ay  —  but  after  I  am  gone 
Woe,  woe  to  England  ! 

That  is  fine.  But  I  open  "  Becket " 
at  random,  and  I  see  something  finer 
still.  It  is  the  great  archbishop's  defiant 
speech  to  Fitzurse  and  the  knights  :  — 

Ye  think  to  scare  me  from  my  loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     No  ! 

1  For  these  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  are 
immortal ; 
And  no  one  knows  whence  they  sprang. 
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Tho'   all  the    swords    in  England  flashed 

above  me, 
Ready  to  fall  at  Henry's  word  or  yours  — 
Tho'    all  the  loud   lung'd  trumpets  upon 

earth 
Blared  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings, 
Blowing  the  world    against  me,   I  would 

stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files  who  die 
For  God,  to  people  Heaven  in  the  great  day 
When  God  makes  up  his  jewels. 

There  is  no  man  living  who  could 
write  —  I  do  not  say  such  verse  as  this, 
but  anything  which  would  bear  compar- 
ison with  it  for  a  moment.  Yet  they 
come  from  that  part  of  the  Tennysonian 
canon  which  we  are  told  to  consider, 
as  it  were,  apocryphal  —  below  the  level 
of  the  rest,  and  unworthy  of  Tennyson's 
genius.  The  public  are,  within  limits, 
very  docile.  They  accept  what  the 
critics  tell  them,  for  a  time.  They 
agreed  to  think  "  The  Princess  "  unnat- 
ural, "In  Memoriam"  unintelligible, 
"Maud"  barbarous,  and  "Enoch  Ar- 
den "  feeble,  for  a  time.  But  sooner 
or  later  the  common  sense  of  most  pre- 
vails, the  general  reader  begins  to  kick 
against  the  pricks  of  the  goosequill. 
You  cannot,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  justly 
observed,  fool  the  whole  people  forever. 
The  plays  abide  our  judgment.  The 
poems  are  free.  But  sooner  or  later  — 
and  sooner  rather  than  later  —  the 
grandeur  of  "  Becket  "  and  "  Harold  " 
and  "Queen  Mary" — whose  hero  is 
the  English  people,  whose  heroine  is 
Elizabeth,  whose  Polonius  is  Pole  — 
will  take  their  proper  places  in  the  glo- 
rious annals  of  the  British  drama. 

When  "In  Memoriam"  appeared 
the  critics  were  merry.  They  called 
Arthur  Hallam  the  Amaryllis  of  the 
Chancery  Bar.  They  asked  what  could 
possibly  be  the  meaning  of  "  the  shadow 
cloaked  from  head  to  foot  who  keeps 
the  key  of  all  the  creeds."  They  were 
answered  by  Frederick  Robertson,  the 
eloquent  preacher  of  Brighton.  "  Take 
any  charity  schoolboy,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  shadow  is  death."  No- 
body ever    reads    a  criticism  of    "In 


Memoriam"  now.  The  poem  itself  is 
to  thousands  as  sacred  as  their  personal 
religion,  of  which  it  may  well  form  a 
part.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  an  exquisite 
writer  of  melodious  verse,  and  still 
more  melodious  prose,  thought  that  his 
friend  never  wrote  anything  worth 
reading  after  1845  or  thereabouts.  He 
might  as  well  have  said  that  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
expiring  genius  of  Shakespeare.  The 
history  of  Tennyson's  poetry  is  like 
the  history  of  many  other  things.  As 
soon  as  one  poem  escaped  detraction 
Momus  swooped  down  upon  another. 
How  could  the  author  of  "In  Memo- 
riam" have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
"  Maud  "  ?  "  Maud,"  of  course,  was 
wonderful,  and  so  dramatic.  But  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  ?  You  could  not 
seriously  pretend  that  you  admired 
them.  When  the  "  Idylls "  were  in 
everybody's  mind,  and  on  everybody's 
tongue,  then  came  "  Enoch  Arden," 
and  then  at  last  the  critics  declared  that 
old  age  was  telling  on  the  laureate,  that 
his  verse  was  frigid,  that  his  faculties 
were  impaired.  Little  did  they  think 
that  this  poor  old  man,  who  had  seen, 
according  to  them,  his  best  days,  would 
continue  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  witch 
the  world  with  noble  workmanship,  to 
bring  out  of  his  treasure-house  things 
new  and  old,  to  make  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria almost  as  poetically  splendid  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  One  hears  a 
great  deal  of  Tennyson's  sensitive 
shrinking  from  hostile  criticism.  Most 
of  it  was  ill-directed,  and  very  little  of 
it  had  any  value.  But  thin-skinned  or 
not,  he  persisted  bravely  and  steadily. 
In  his  youth  he  hit  out  with  refreshing 
vigor  at  "  musty,  fusty,  rusty  Christo- 
pher," and  at  "the  padded  man  who 
wore  the  stays." 

What  profits  it  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt, 

The  dapper  foot,  the  little  hand, 
If  half  the  little  soul  be  dirt  ? 

Bulwer  Lytton  had  the  wisdom  not 
only  to  forgive  but  to  profit  by  those 
lines.  A  few  more  of  the  same  sort 
would  have  done  some  of  Tennyson's 
assailants  no  harm.     But  he  had  other 
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work  to  do  than  to  complete  the  educa- 
tion of  public  instructors  who  could  not 
understand  his  poetry. 

The  noblest  answer  unto  such 
Is  perfect  stillness  when  they  braw.. 

Tennyson,  however,  found  in  prac- 
tice a  nobler  still.  He  wrote  "  Tiresias," 
and  the  "Revenge,"  and  "  Demeter," 
and  "Virgil,"  and  "Catullus,"  and 
"  Crossing  the  Bar."  Tennyson's  crit- 
ics are  incorrigible.  But  the  hour  of 
his  death  has  been  the  day  of  their 
judgment.  "  Amissum  ex  oculis  quse- 
rimus  invidi."  If  only  we  could  have 
him  back  and  get  rid  of  them.  All  is 
flattery  now.  But  down  to,  and  includ- 
ing the  appearance  of  his  last  volume, 
the  "  Foresters,"  with  its  musical 
rhythm  and  its  lovely  songs  —  one  of 
them  written  when  he  was  nineteen  — 
the  old  cry  of  decadence  was  periodically 
raised.  "Crossing  the  Bar"  was  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  theor}'  of  senile 
decay,  and  a  legend  was  concocted, 
wholly  without  foundation,  that  it  had 
been  composed  long  before.  The  sec- 
ond "  Locksley  Hall  "  was  pronounced 
conspicuously  inferior  to  the  first. 
Where  in  the  original  "  Locksley  Hall  " 
is  there  such  a  couplet  as 

Robed  in  universal  harvest,  up  to  either 
pole  she  smiles, 

Universal  ocean  softly  lapping  all  her  war- 
less  isles. 

The  repetition  of  the  word  "  universal  " 
is  too  daring  for  any  one  but  a  great 
poet.  The  criticaster  pounces  upon  it 
at  once  as  a  fault.  Only  by  degrees,  as 
sure  as  they  are  slow,  does  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  arrangement  satisfy  the 
imagination,  and  the  ear.  I  know  a 
statesman,  an  ardent  Radical,  devoted 
to  his  party  and  his  leader,  who  said 
there  was  a  line  in  "  Locksley  Hall  : 
Sixty  Years  After"  he  would  rather 
have  written  than  carried  all  the  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  made  all  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  the  best  line  in  the  poem, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  quote  it. 

The  public,  wiser  than  the  critics, 
have  never  accepted  the  hypothesis  of 
Tennyson's  decline.  They  have  seen  it 
refuted  too  often.    He  was  a   young 


man  when  he  wrote  "  The  Skipping 
Rope"  and  "Airy  Fairy  Lilian."  He 
was  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  "  Vir- 
gil "  and  "  The  Revenge."  He  was,  as 
years  go,  a  very  aged  man  when  he 
wrote  "Merlin  and  the  Gleam."  But 
age  is  not  always  to  be  reckoned  by  the 
calendar,  as  the  author  of  "  Ionica  " 
observed  after  reading  "Maud"  in 
1855:  — 

He's  ever  young  and  they  get  old, 
Poor  things,  they  deem  him  over-bold, 
What  wonder,  if  they  stare  and  scold  ? 

I  believe  it  was  Guizot  who  said 
that  when  he  first  read  Gibbon  he 
thought  him  grand,  but  inaccurate  ; 
that  a  second  reading  made  him  substi- 
tute prejudice  for  inaccuracy  ;  and  that 
with  the  third  his  critical  faculty  dis- 
appeared in  simple  admiration.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  has  happened 
to  many  readers  of  Tennyson.  The 
Times  attacked  "  In  Memoriam  "  much 
as  the  Quarterly  attacked  "  Endymion," 
though  with,  far  less  excuse.  Suc- 
cessive generations  of  scholars  and  of 
plain,  unlettered  men  and  women  have 
pored  over  the  volume  until  they  knew 
it  by  heart,  until  it  almost  fell  to  pieces 
in  their  hands.  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  thought  or  professed  to  think,  that 
Tennyson's  poetic  genius  was  arrested 
at  forty,  died,  infelix  opportunitate  mor- 
tis, and,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  just 
before  the  appearance  of  "Tiresias," 
with  its  beautiful  dedication  to  himself, 
and  the  prayer  so  amply  fulfilled  :  — 

That  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown, 
My  close  of  life's  experience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 

"The  Ancient  Sage"  was  the  work  of 
a  man  in  his  seventy -fifth  year.  Here 
are  some  of  the  verses  which  were  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  failing  strength  of 
the  poet :  — 

How  far  through  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightingale  is  heard  ! 
What  power  but  the  bird's  could  make 

This  music  in  the  bird  ? 
How  summer-bright  are  yonder  skies, 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue  ! 
And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  that  lies 

Beyond  the  green  and  blue  ? 
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But  man  to-day  is  fancy's  fool, 

As  man  hath  ever  been  ; 
The  nameless  Power  or  Powers,  that  rule 

Were  never  heard  or  seen. 
If  the  "  CEdipus  Coloneus  "  proved  the 
sanity   of    Sophocles,    "  The     Ancient 
Sage  "   showed  that,  a  septuagenarian 
poet  can  be  a  poet  still. 

The  same  volume  contains  the  ex- 
quisite lines  on  "  Early  Spring,"  of 
which  the  opening  stanza  is  enough  to 
establish  a  reputation  :  — 

Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 

And  domes  the  red-plow' d  hills 
With  loving  blue ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 
The  throstles  too. 
And  then  there  is  also  that  incompa- 
rable poem  to  Virgil,  "  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Mantuans  for  the  nine- 
teenth centenary  of  his  death."  No 
poet  since  the  world  began  has  ever 
been  more  fitly,  more  divinely  cele- 
brated than  here  the 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

In  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 
Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

Unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea. 
It  is  trite,  almost  cant,  to  call  Tennyson 
Yirgilian.      The    description    may,    of 
course,  be  considered  to  imply  a  fault. 
Such  a  line  as 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind 
is  too  literal  a  translation.     It  is  not 
equal  to  Shelley's 

The  world' s  great  age  begins  anew, 
a  beautiful  paraphrase  of 
Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 
An  English  poet  ought,  it  may  be 
urged,  to  be  completely  intelligible  and 
appreciable  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Koman  classics.  So  far 
as  I  can  free  my  mind  from  the  bias  of 
early  training,  I  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Tennyson  shares  the  fault  with  Jonson, 
with  Milton,  and  perhaps  with  Dryden. 
Somebody  boasted  of  having  mastered 
Browning's  "Agamemnon"  with  the 
assistance  of  the  original.  "  Sundered 
once  from  all  the  human  race  "  is  less 
obvious  than  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 
Tennyson  does  sometimes  write  as  if  all 
the  world  were  familiar  with  Horace 


and  Virgil,  and  even  Lucretius.  The 
famous  invitation  to  Frederick  Maurice 
is  Horatian  in  form,  albeit  Tennysonian 
in  substance.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, for  my  part,  that  the  stanzas  to  Vir- 
gil, with  those  to  Catullus,  his  brother, 
and  his  venusta  sirmio,  turn  the  scale, 
and  that  a  good  deal  even  of  downright 
pedantry,  from  which  Tennyson  is 
wholly  free,  might  be  pardoned  to  the 
man  who  was  capable  of  composing 
them.  They  are,  indeed,  "not  of  the 
sunlight,  not  of  the  moonlight,  not  of 
the  starlight."  When  any  young  poet 
reads  them  let  him  crowd  his  canvas. 

And  see,  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 

After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  the  gleam. 
Tennyson  once  said  that  anybody 
could  write  a  poem,  but  that  very  few 
people  could  read  one.  His  own  read- 
ing was  unique  and  carefully  adapted  to 
his  own  poetry.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  appeared  so  old  and  so  pro- 
phetic that  he  might  have  been  Merlin 
himself.  He  looked  simple,  rustic, 
almost  uncouth,  but  every  inch  of  him 
a  great  man.  The  resemblance  to 
Shakespeare  was  no  fancy,  although 
Shakespeare  died  before  he  was  sixty. 
Tennyson  thanked  God  that  neither  he 
nor  anybody  else  knew  anything  about 
Shakespeare  except  his  plays  and  his 
sonnets — that  Shakespeare  had  never 
been  "ripped  up  like  a  pig,"  a  fate 
which  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped  than  ex- 
pected that  Tennyson  will  himself 
escape.  Still,  one  likes  to  think  of 
Shakespeare  passing  quiet  years  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  talking  and  drinking 
with  his  neighbors,  guarding  the  fire 
within.  Tennyson  was  a  voracious  con- 
sumer of  books,  especially  of  novels, 
with  a  wonderful  memory  for  the 
classics,  and  for  the  great  English  poets. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  delightful  sim- 
plicity, it  may  be  recorded  that  when^ 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I 
was  just  going  to  say  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  a  lord,  and  then  I  remembered 
I  was  one."  He  was  eager  for  new 
facts,  delighting  in  converse  with  trav- 
ellers and  men  of  science.    Metaphys- 
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ical  speculation  fascinated  him,  and, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  looked  in  strange 
places  for  evidence  of  a  future  life. 
Even  psychical  research  interested  him, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  with  the  same  side 
of  his  mind  that  he  cared  for  riddles. 
He  enjoyed  his  port  and  his  tobacco, 
as  everybody  knows.  He  and  Robert 
Browning  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  fairly 
good  witnesses  to  the  wholesome  prop- 
erties of  the  wine,  though  not  of  the 
weed.  Patriotism  seems  to  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  passion  in  his  verse. 
He  could  have  out-Swinburned  Swin- 
burne if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  But 
there  was  no  exclusiveness  and  no  vul- 
garity in  his  devotion  to  England. 

That  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite 
Who  loves  his  native  country  best, 
he  wrote.  If  "  The  Revenge  "  has  not 
been  translated  into  Spanish  it  ought  to 
be.  There  is  no  hatred  of  Spain  in  it, 
though  there  is  much  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

There  are  good  judges  who  think  that 
Tennyson  never  wrote  anything  better 
than  "Ulysses."  This  is  the  piece 
which  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  with 
fine  discrimination,  sent  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1843.  Mr.  Browning  told  me 
he  thought  it  must  have  come  home  to 
Peel,  then,  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  prosperity,  as  an  image  of  his  own 
spirited,  active,  contentious  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  contemporary 
poems  from  which  Carlyle  ever  quoted. 
The  soul  of  all  adventure  is  in  the 
lines  :  — 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

The  idea  was  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  speech  of  Ulysses  to  his  followers 
in  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  the  "  In- 
ferno :  "  — 

Considerate  la  vostra  semenza  : 
Fatti  non  foste  a  viver  come  bruti, 
Ma  per  seguir  virtude  e  conoscenza. 

There  is  only  one  "Ulysses"  in  the 
English  language.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  another. 

ob  yap  roi  nor'  et'  u?i%og  eteioeTai  kvdud''  'Odvc- 
aevg. 

Herbert  Paul. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
THE  SOLITARY  GIRL. 
BY  ARCHIE   FAIRBAIRN. 

They  sat  together  on  deck  and  chat- 
ted in  a  sheltered  corner  which  he 
had  found,  and  the  American  girls  who 
had  looked  askanoe  at  her  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  Arcadia's  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  reckoned  that  the 
"  Solitary  Girl "  had  found  a  man.  One 
of  them  even  averred  that  she  had 
seen  the  process  of  self-introduction 
take  place,  that  "Steely-Eyes"  had 
enquired  whether  the  "Solitary  Girl" 
minded  tobacco  smoke,  after  carefully 
placing  himself  in  a  position  where , 
owing  to  the  strong  westerly  breeze,  it 
was  impossible  that  she  should  inhale 
it.  She  had  answered  in  the  negative, 
"j^oubet  your  sweet  life,"  and  the  ice 
thus  broken  they  had  drifted  into  con- 
versation. 

That  she  should  have  earned  so  soon 
after  leaving  Queenstown  harbor  the 
title  of  the  "Solitary  Girl"  argued  no 
very  surprising  gift  of  observation  or 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  young 
ladies  returning  to  their  beloved  States, 
who  had  criticised  her  in  her  loneli- 
ness. 

They  had  assigned  her  a  nick-name 
as  they  had  to  the  man  beside  her,  and 
she  was  as  unconscious  of  it  and  of  the 
interest  they  took  in  her,  as  she  had 
been  of  the  clear  grey  eyes  which  had 
followed  her  at  intervals  since  she  had 
first  appeared  on  deck,  until  the  owner 
of  them  addressed  her. 

He  had  been  so  perfectly  respectful  in 
his  manner,  had  seemed  so  absolutely 
indifferent  whether  she  spoke  to  him  or 
not  when  he  occasionally  made  a  trivial 
remark  as  he  sat  near  her  that  she  felt 
no  need  to  retreat  as  she  had  done  hith- 
erto when  others,  either  men  or  women, 
had  showed  signs  of  desiring  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  an  hour  later  when 
some  one  claimed  the  deck  chair  on 
which  she  was  sitting  and  he  had  offered 
to  lend  her  one  of  his,  she  accepted  it 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

"  I  have  not  got  one,"  she  explained, 
"  we  started  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Then  you  are  not  travelling  alone  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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"  No,  my  father  is  on  board,  but  he  is 
too  bad  a  sailor  to  appear  yet." 

He  walked  off,  hardly  waiting  for  her 
to  finish  her  reply,  brought  the  chair 
and  arranged  it  with  the  one  he  had 
occupied. 

"  I  was  expecting  a  friend  on  board 
at  Queenstown,  and  had  brought  one  for 
him,"  he  remarked,  "but  his  train  was 
delayed  and  he  missed  the  boat." 

"It's  a  bad  train  that  does  nobody 
any  good,"  she  answered  with  another 
smile,  sinking  back  restfully  as  if  not 
afraid  of  being  disturbed  again,  and 
before  they  parted  at  dinner  time  he 
tied  a  label  to  it  with  her  name  upon  it 
in  pencil. 

"  How  did  you  know  my  name  was 
Hamilton  ?  "  she  asked. 

"The  purser  told  me,"  he  said.  "I 
think  he  has  moved  me  to  your  table, 
I  asked  him  to  do  so.  My  name  is 
Fletcher,  John  Fletcher." 

And  that  evening,  instead  of  sitting 
solitary  next  to  the  empty  seat  which 
her  father  should  have  occupied,  Miss 
Hamilton  talked  almost  cheerfully  to 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  a  man  who  had  vainly 
tried  to  find  a  topic  to  interest  her  the 
evening  before  found  a  friend  with  a 
knowledge  of  hides  equal  to  his  own  at 
another  table. 

"He's  an  elegant  man,"  said  Miss 
Lorania  Luck  of  New  York,  "  what  can 
he  find  to  like  in  her  ?  That's  what 
beats  me." 

And  Miss  Geraldine  van  Hooten  an- 
swered, "  Dollars,"  founding  her  the- 
ory on  the  fact  that  Miss  Hamilton's 
father  was  occupying  the  best  state- 
room in  the  ship  alone,  and  that  he 
had  not  yet  condescended  to  appear  on 
deck  and  mix  with  his  fellow  travellers. 
"  Or  perhaps  he's  noble,"  she  said 
speculatively.  And  Miss  van  Hooten 
endorsed  her  friend's  opinion  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  "  elegant." 

As  they  had  applied  the  term  indis- 
criminately to  the  big  rollers  the  Ar- 
cadia had  encountered  outside  Queens- 
town  harbor,  to  the  furniture  of  the 
saloon,  and  to  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  there 
was  nothing  startling  in  their  applying 
it  to  a  tall,  angular  young  man,  with  a 
determined  jaw  and  a  black  moustache 


dividing  his  face  with  a  line  as  straight 
as  a  ruler  over  what  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  thin  pair  of  lips.  An  elegant 
man  in  the  ordinary  plain  British  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  he  certainly  was 
not,  whatever  Miss  Lolie  Luck  may 
have  said  and  Miss  Hamilton  may 
have  thought,  and  Miss  Hamilton's 
eyes  showed  that  she  thought  well  of 
him. 

"  She's  mean  to  keep  him  to  herself 
like  that,"  said  Miss  Luck  one  after- 
noon, "  she  looks  at  him  when  he  comes 
on  deck  till  he  turns  and  she  catches 
his  eye,  and  if  he  does  not  come  and 
plant  himself  down  by  her  right  away, 
she'll  look  at  him  till  he  does,  and  when 
he  sits  down  she  has  nothing  to  say." 

There  may  have  been  some  truth  in 
Miss  Luck's  remarks.  She  had  a  quick 
eye,  and  possibly  Mr.  Fletcher  was  him- 
self feeling  that  he  was  himself  not  ex- 
tracting much  amusement  from  Miss 
Hamilton's  conversation.  He  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  looking  at  her 
from  under  his  half-closed  eyelids. 

"  So  your  father  is  going  to  leave  the 
old  country  and  settle  in  America?" 
he  said  slowly,  "  not  leaving  his  country 
for  his  country's  good,  I  hope  ? "  he 
added,  with  a  half  laugh. 

It  was  the  fourth  time  that  afternoon 
that  he  had  mentioned  her  father's 
name  ;  three  times  she  had  turned  the 
conversation  to  other  subjects,  and  now 
she  was  sitting  looking  seaward  silent 
and  with  her  cheeks  crimson.  He  must 
have  been  a  quick-witted  man  though 
to  notice  the  effect  of  his  speech  and 
jump  to  the  conclusion  which  he  did. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  bending  for- 
ward and  speaking  earnestly,  "  forgive 
me,  Miss  Hamilton,  if  I  have  said  any- 
thing to  hurt  you  ;  you  know  me  very 
slightly,  but  well  enough,  I  hope,  to 
know  I  would  not  have  done  so  wil- 
lingly." 

"  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in 
jest,"  she  said  half  to  herself,  moving 
as  if  she  would  rise  from  her  chair,  but 
he  touched  her  arm,  and  she  sat  down 
again. 

"I  must  have  your  forgiveness  for 
what  I  said,"  he  insisted,  "  you  know  I 
would  not  betray  any  confidence,  why 
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should  I  ?  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
do  so  ?  I  would  do  anything  rather 
than  offend  you  —  what  can  I  say  ? 
Stay  —  you  see  that  man  ?  " 

He  was  pointing  to  a  fair  little  red- 
faced  man  who  was  diligently  trying  to 
obtain  an  appetite  for  dinner  by  pacing 
the  deck. 

Miss  Hamilton  nodded.  She  had 
turned  pale  from  red,  and  the  lonely, 
frightened  look  had  come  back  to  her 
eyes.  She  looked  at  the  little  man  in- 
differently. 

"  He  said  he  was  at  school  with  you, 
and  he  called  you  by  some  other  name 
when  he  came  up  and  spoke  to  you," 
she  said. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  looking  at  the  little 
man  with  an  expression  that  was  not 
exactly  benevolent. 

"  He  called  me  by  a  name  that  was 
not  Fletcher,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  I'm 
not  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  right ;  so 
you  see  that  I  have  a  claim  on  your  in- 
dulgence, almost  on  your  confidence." 

But  whatever  Mr.  Fletcher  may  have 
expected  Miss  Hamilton  to  say,  she  said 
nothing  then.  The  afternoon  had  grown 
colder  and  the  horizon  was  full  of  damp 
mist.  She  pulled  her  cloak  tightly  round 
her  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
fingered  restlessly  the  arm  of  the  chair 
on  which  she  sat.  Mr.  Fletcher  looked 
annoyed  ;  he  moved  his  chair  a  little 
closer  to  hers  and  glanced  rather  ner- 
vously at  the  small,  well-gloved  hand  as 
it  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  chair-arm 
nearest  to  him.  He  had  never  been  at 
a  loss  for  words  before  in  her  society, 
he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  done  most  of  the  talking  during 
their  acquaintance,  that  on  trivial  topics 
he  had  found  a  flow  of  conversation 
which  had  amused  her,  and  that  when 
he  had  touched  more  serious  subjects 
he  had  secured  her  interest,  or  even 
drawn  her  into  argument ;  and  yet  he 
sat  silent  for  ten  whole  minutes  looking 
at  her.  Miss  Lorania  Luck  grew  im- 
patient ;  she  could  see  them  from  where 
she  sat,  and  she  let  her  book  drop  on 
her  knees  to  watch. 

"  I  believe  they've  quarrelled,"  she 
said  to  herself,  and  then  more  loudly, 
"  Mr.  Smith." 


The  fat  little  man  who  was  pounding 
the  deck  for  the  good  of  his  health, 
paused  and  bowed. 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  join  you  in  your  constitu- 
tional," said  Miss  Luck,  and  as  she  took 
his  arm  and  paced  the  deck  with  him, 
she  confided  to  him  with  characteristic 
candor  that  she  suffered  from  dys- 
pepsia. 

"Too  much  iced  water,"  said  Mr. 
Smith  sympathetically.  And  having 
found  a  topic  interesting  to  both  of 
them  they  fell  to  discussing  the  com- 
parative merits  of  a  British  and  an 
American  dietary. 

"Keep  this  side  of  the  deck,"  said 
Miss  Luck,  "there's  a  perfect  blizzard 
the  other  side  of  the  smoke-stack." 

In  the  warm  shelter  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  funnel  Miss 
Luck  lingered,  in  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  deck  she  raced  Mr. 
Smith  along  till  he  was  almost  out  of 
breath. 

"  Nice  comfortable  place  your  friend 
'  Steely-Eyes  '  has  chosen,"  she  said  to 
the  companion  who  was  trotting  to  keep 
up  with  one  of  her  fastest  spurts. 

But  Mr.  Smith  did  not  know  whom 
she  meant. 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,"  she  explained  ;  "  he 
has  been  sitting  there  all  the  afternoon 
with  Miss  Hamilton." 

But  Mr.  Smith  denied  all  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Fletcher. 

"But  I've  seen  you  speaking  to  him 
twice,"  said  Miss  Luck,  "twice  since 
we  came  on  board  ;  once  when  you 
spoke  to  him  on  deck  and  held  out  your 
hand,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  you, 
and  once  after  that,  late  one  night  when 
you  were  talking  together  like  old 
friends  in  the  smoke-room  —  I  looked 
in  as  I  walked  by  the  door." 

"Your  bright  eyes  see  everything, 
Miss  Luck,"  protested  Mr.  Smith. 

"  There  are  no  flies  on  Lolie,"  said 
Miss  Luck,  gracefully  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  but  refusing  to  be  put 
off  by  it  she  added  impatiently,  "  Who 
is  Mr.  Fletcher,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  and 
added,  "I  am  afraid  you  are  catching 
cold." 
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But  it  was  incredulity,  not  catarrh, 
which  caused  Miss  Luck  to  sniff,  and 
she  made  no  further  rejoinder. 

The  fog  had  thickened,  the  steam  fog- 
horn was  beginning  to  boom  over  their 
heads  with  the  groan  of  a  distracted 
mammoth,  but  Miss  Luck  holding  Mr. 
Smith's  arm  continued  to  tramp  the 
deck.  She  was  rewarded  in  time  for 
her  patience,  if  Mr.  Smith  had  the  right 
to  judge  from  the  tightening  grip  of  her 
fingers  and  the  thrill  of  excitement  in 
her  tone  as  she  whispered,  "  Look  as 
we  go  by  this  time,  he  is  holding  her 
hand." 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  bashful  man  and  a 
discreet  one  ;  to  his  honor  be  it  said  he 
did  not  look.  He  tried,  on  the  contrary, 
to  restrain  his  companion  from  going 
near  them  where  they  sat. 

"They  will  not  mind  us,"  said  Miss 
Luck,  in  a  tone  of  conviction.  And 
she  was  right  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
not  her  presence  which  caused  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  straighten  himself  in  his 
chair,  while  a  slight  cloud  of  impatience 
crossed  his  face.  A  tall,  elderly  man, 
wrapped  in  a  thick  ulster  with  the  collar 
turned  up  round  his  throat,  had  come 
and  stood  behind  them  and  said  in  a 
tentative  voice  as  if  not  quite  sure  of 
her  identity,  "  Edith,"  and  then  in  an 
imperious,  impatient  tone  as  she  turned 
her  head,  "  Edith,  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere." 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Miss  Hamilton 
quietly.  She  had  naturally  a  quiet, 
low-pitched  voice  ;  when  she  spoke  to 
her  father  it  seemed  almost  suppressed. 

She  said  a  few  words  to  him  as  Mr. 
Fletcher  rose  and  stood  by  with  his 
self-possessed,  angular  air  and  a  slight 
look  of  expectancy. 

"  My  goodness,"  said  Miss  Luck  to 
her  friend  Miss  van  Hooten  as  they 
settled  into  their  places  at  dinner  half 
an  hour  later,  "  I  saw  something  this 
afternoon.  The  '  Solitary  Girl '  has  in- 
troduced '  Steely-Eyes  '  to  her  papa. 
Look,  he's  coming  in  to  be  her  chaperon 
at  dinner.     Time  he  did." 

And  they  both  stared  eagerly  at  the 
tall,  grey-headed  man  who  was  taking 
his  seat  between  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Miss 
Hamilton. 
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"Family  freezes  to  Fletcher,"  said 
Miss  van  Hooten  laconically,  as  the  two 
men  lit  cigars  together  and  paced  the 
deck  side  by  side. 

It  was  raw  and  wet  outside  that  even- 
ing, and  Miss  Hamilton  remained  be-1 
low.  Next  morning  the  acquaintance 
between  her  father  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
seemed  almost  a  friendship  they  talked 
together  so  long  in  the  smoking-saloon  ; 
at  least  Mr.  Fletcher  talked  and  the 
elder  man  listened,  and  all  day  no  one 
saw  Miss  Hamilton  appear  except  at 
meals  ;  no  one,  that  is,  but  Mr.  Smith, 
who  being  as  has  been  said  a  discreet 
young  man,  did  not  mention  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  recognized  her  on 
deck  late  in  the  evening,  and  would  not 
have  noticed  her  at  all  had  not  his  at- 
tention been  so  forcibly  drawn  to  her 
the  evening  before  by  Miss  Luck. 
When  he  saw  her  and  saw  that  she  was 
talking  earnestly  to  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the 
shelter  of  the  boat  behind  which  he  had 
himself  purposed  to  take  refuge  from 
the  driving  mist  and  smoke  his  pipe, 
he  retreated,  feeling  half  inclined  to 
apologize  for  his  interruption. 

"  What  a  curious  sort  of  chap  he  is," 
said  Mr.  Smith  to  himself,  as  he  sat  in 
the  smoking-saloon  and  puffed  at  his 
pipe  and  blinked  at  the  electric  light, 
"  fancy  his  being  in  love.  I  wonder  if 
she  really  likes  him." 

Mr.  Smith  would  have  had  no  doubt 
on  that  score  if  he  had  remained  unob- 
served and  listened  to  her  in  the  place 
where  he  came  upon  them  behind  the 
boat,  as  she  stood  with  her  face  half 
buried  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  ulster. 

"  Oh,"  she  was  saying  again  and 
again,  "  don't,  don't.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you,  you  do  not  know  me  ;  you  do 
not  know  what  I  am." 

And  Mr.  Fletcher  smiled  and  put  a 
sheltering  arm  round  her,  and  said, 
"Hush. 

But  she  wen„  **•-.  "It  was  wrong,  I 
know  it  was  wrong  10  let  you  know  me, 
to  let  you  be  with  me,  but  I  liked  you  " 
("  loved  "  put  in  Mr.  Fletcher)  "  loved 
you  from  the  first  and  never  thought 
you  would  ever  come  to  love  me.  And 
now  I  feel  I  have  been  so  horrible  to  let 
you." 
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"  Why,  darling,  why  ?  What  have 
you  done  that  I  should  not  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  the  girl,  sobbing  in 
his  arms,  "  nothing,  it  was  just  that,  I 
did  nothing." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  he  whis- 
pered, bending  over  her,  "  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to,  perhaps  I  need  not,  per- 
haps though  I  had  better,  you  shall  tell 
me  —  tell  me  now." 

"I  will,"  she  said,  and  then  trem- 
bling and  clutching  at  his  sleeve,  "but 
promise  it  will  make  no  difference  to 
your  love." 

And  Mr.  Fletcher  promised  ;  he  was 
not  an  effusive  sort  of  man,  perhaps  he 
was  not  capable  of  exhibiting  deep  feel- 
ing, even  if  he  felt  it ;  and  perhaps 
even  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  a 
little  more  enthusiasm,  a  little  more 
softness  and  warmth  in  his  tone,  would 
have  consoled  her  and  comforted  her, 
and  made  her  almost  happy.  Anyhow, 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  two  or 
three  times  with  more  gentleness  than 
he  had  hitherto  shown. 

"Not  now,"  she  whispered,  "I  can- 
not tell  you  now.  See,  they  are  turning 
every  one  out  of  the  deck  saloons,  we 
ought  to  go  below,  I  cannot  stay  on 
deck  so  late." 

"  When  will  you  tell  me  ? "  he 
asked. 

"To-morrow,"  and  she  left  him  and 
flitted  below,  and  along  the  long  corri- 
dor and  into  her  state-room,  where  she 
had  to  restrain  her  sobs,  lest  they  should 
be  noticed  by  the  old  French  lady  who 
shared  it  with  her.  There  was  little 
real  solitude  for  the  "  Solitary  Girl "  on 
board  the  Arcadia,  least  of  all  in  her 
cabin,  for  the  old  French  lady  suffered 
from  insomnia,  and  when  she  did  sleep 
talked  of  a  deceased  husband,  or  to  him, 
with  many  ejaculations  of  mon  Dieu  I 
and  intermittent  snores. 

It  was  late  the  following  morning 
when  Mr.  Fletcher  saw  Miss  Hamilton 
come  on  deck,  and  brought  his  chair 
and  sat  beside  her. 

"  What  should  we  have  done  without 
my  spare  chair  ?  "  he  said  ;  "we  should 
never  have  been  uninterrupted  for  five 
minutes  together." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 


so,"  she  answered,  but  her  eyes  belied 
her  words. 

"  Why  say  so  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Listen, 
Edith"  (it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
used  her  Christian  name,  and  it  came 
out  rather  loudly  with  a  rush),  "you 
said  you  had  something  to  tell  me,  some- 
thing which  I  ought  to  know.  I  swear 
to  you  it  shall  make  no  difference,  but  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets  be- 
tween us.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  her,  as  if  watching  the  effect  of 
his  words,  "it  is  something  some  rela- 
tion of  yours  has  done,  some  ancestor, 
which  you  fancy  would  stop  me  from 
marrying  you." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  said  so  much," 
she  said;  "how  quick-witted  you  are, 
it  makes  it  so  much  easier." 

He  nodded,  and  touched  her  hand 
encouragingly. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  London  and 
Wessex  Investment  Trust  Company," 
she  went  on. 

"  I  saw  something  in  the  papers  about 
their  being  reported  to  be  in  difficulties," 
he  replied,  "  something  about  the  defal- 
cations of  the  secretary  ;  he  must  have 
been  arrested  the  day  we  sailed.  I  read 
it  in  a  telegram  in  an  Irish  paper  some 
one  brought  on  board  at  Queenstown." 

"Poor  man,"  she  said;  "I  did  not 
know  that." 

"Do  you  know  him?"  he  asked, 
"  has  he  anything  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"Nothing.     He  is  innocent." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but 
I  don't  quite  see  what  he  has  to  do  with 
us  then.     I  don't  quite  understand." 

She  bent  towards  him  over  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"If  it  were  only  dark  —  if  I  had  only 
told  you  yesterday  with  your  arms  round 
me,"  she  said.  But  he  made  no  reply, 
and  she  went  on,  "My  father  is  the 
chairman  of  the  company . "  Sh  e  paus  e  d , 
and  as  if  he  thought  himself  expected 
to  say  something,  he  put  in  in  his  dry, 
steady  tone,  "  I  had  a  notion  the  name 
was  Renshaw,  or  some  such  name." 

"  Henshawe,"  she  said,  correcting 
him.  "  We  called  ourselves  Hamilton 
because  the  initial  was  on  all  our  boxes. 
My  father  is  Mr.  Henshawe,  you  have 
heard  his  name  in  the  city,  he  was  re- 
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ported   to  have  got  into  difficulties,  I 
don't  know  how  — was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  not 
marry  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Fletcher  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Mr.  Fletcher,"  she  said. 

"  Jack,"  he  interpolated. 

"  Jack,"  she  said  ;  "  will  you  ever  let 
me  call  you  Jack,  when  you  know  all,  I 
wonder  ?  I  wonder,  dwelling  upon  it 
as  I  have  done,  what  people  would  think 
of  it  and  me  ;  Jack,  it  -is  true  all  the 
same,  my  father  is  the  man." 

Mr.  Fletcher  nodded.  "  He  has 
robbed  the  company,"  he  said;  "I 
guessed  that  soon  after  you  began  ;  is 
that  all  ?  " 

"All,"  she  said,  "  all  ?  Is  not  that 
enough  ?  Do  you  not  turn  from  me, 
loathe  me,  spurn  me  ?  No,  it  is  not  all, 
though,  far  from  it ;  we  are  escaping 
from  justice,  from  penal  servitude,  but 
we  are  going,  and  I  know  it,  to  live  in 
luxury  for  a  time  at  least  in  some  new 
home." 

"How?" 

"  We  have  here  with  us  money,  bonds, 
securities  of  all  sorts,  the  property  of 
the  company,  enough  to  make  us  rich 
for  life.  My  father  is  frightened  now, 
but  he  is  not  sorry  for  what  he  has  done. 
I  cannot  betray  him,  I,  his  daughter, 
can  I  ?  " 

Mr.  Fletcher  shrugged  his  square 
shoulders.  "I  suppose  not,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  don't  quite  see  his  game.  He's 
got  the  cash,  I  know,  but  the  bonds  can 
be  traced  by  any  one  having  the  books 
of  the  company." 

"What  are  the  books?"  she  asked, 
and  went  on  answering  her  own  ques- 
tion, "  Are  they  big  volumes  with  clasps 
and  strong  bindings — ledgers,  account- 
books  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  kind  of 
thing." 

"There  is  father,"  she  said,  glancing 
aft  to  where  Mr.  Henshawe  was  set- 
tling into  a  seat,  "fancy  if  he  knew 
what  we  were  talking  about,  fancy  if 
he  knew  I  had  spoken  about  him  as  I 
have  to  you.  He  would  kill  me  if  he 
thought  I  ever  dreamed  of  doing  such  a 
thins:." 
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"You  are  very  much  afraid  of 
him  ?  " 

She  shuddered.  "  I  love  my  father, 
I  suppose  I  love  him,  I  cannot  respect, 
perhaps  I  fear  him,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"I loved  my  mother,  but  she  is  dead. 
Do  men  always  grow  tired  of  their 
wives  when  they  have  been  married 
twenty  years  and  longer  and  the  wife 
has  bad  health,  and  is  afraid  of  them. 
Shall  you  hate  me  in  twenty  years  ? 
Perhaps  you  do  now,  or  you  will  if  I  get 
to  fear  you." 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said  again,  just 
stroking  her  hand  for  an  instant,  look- 
ing first  to  see  if  any  one  was  watching 
them,  "  can  I  say  more  here  on  deck  ?  " 

His  tone  was  a  trifle  colder  than  his 
words,  but  what  he  had  said  seemed  to 
satisfy  her,  and  he  was  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  possessing  an  unsympa- 
thetic voice. 

"Then  you  can  still  love  me,"  she 
said  in  a  low  whisper. 

He  nodded,  he  was  evidently  a  man 
who  faced  problems  boldly,  and  shrank 
from  no  revelations. 

"  What  about  those  books  you  spoke 
of  ?"  he  said,  leading  her  back  to  the 
subject,  "  when  have  you  seen  them  ?  " 

"At  our  house  once  or  twice,"  she 
said,  "  he  let  me  know  things  some- 
times. I  had  to  help  him  when  he 
fetched  them  once  or  twice." 

"  Oh,  he  fetched  them,  did  he  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Fletcher  ;  "  I  wonder  how  he  got 
hold  of  them  ?  " 

"  He  had  duplicates  of  every  key  in 
the  office  of  the  company,"  she  said, 
"  and  besides  the  secretary  was  ill  and 
away." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he  altered  the 
books,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher;  "he  must 
be  rather  clever." 

"  He  could  imitate  writing  so  as  to 
deceive  the  bankers,"  said  Miss  Hen- 
shawe ;  "  that  was  how  he  got  the  secu- 
rities and  things  away  from  them." 

"Do  you  think  they  suspected  him 
before  he  left?  " 

"  I  believe  he  thought  some  of  the 
directors  thought  something  was  very 
wrong,  and  were  going  into  matters  ;  in 
fact,  he  knew  they  were  going  to  em- 
ploy a  detective." 
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"Eh?"  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  "you 
heard  they  did  that  ?  " 

1  *  Father  found  it  out  somehow,  but 
of  course  they  may  not  have  begun  at 
once  and  we  got  a  good  start,"  she  said. 
"  You  see  I  talk  of  it  as  we,  I  half  feel  I 
am  a  thief  and  I  know  that  my  father 

is." 

She  drew  her  hand  across  her  fore- 
head as  if  her  head  ached. 

"Does  no  one  know  anything  of  this 
but  you  ?  " 

"Father  thought  Rogers,  our  old. 
butler,  knew  of  things  going  on.  He 
saw  the  books  once  and  came  into  the 
room  when  father  was  talking  to  me, 
but  father  sent  him  out  to  his  nephew 
in  Australia." 

•"  He  would  be  a  dangerous  witness, 
of  course,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher  medita- 
tively, "  and  the  secretary,"  he  contin- 
ued after  a  pause,  "  did  he  help  your 
father  ?  " 

"He  knew  nothing,  he  was  ill  when 
father  did  it,"  she  said,  "he  told  me 
so.  He  thought  I  suspected  something 
and  to  get  me  more  in  his  power  by 
frightening  me  he  showed  me  every- 
thing and  gave  me  some  of  them  to 
keep  for  him." 

•What  sort  of  things?" 

••Signatures  he  had  forged,  or  prac- 
tised, the  seal  of  the  company  which  he 
had  copied." 

"  Phew  !  "  whistled  Mr.  Fletcher. 

"It's  terrible  for  you  to  hear  it,"  she 
said,  "  think  what  it  must  be  to  tell," 
and  encouraged  by  his  hand  she  went 
on,  "I  have  some  of  his  keys,  safe  keys 
I  believe,  mixed  up  with  mine,  and 
bonds  and  bank  notes,  quite  a  bundle 
of  them  ;  I  am  to  conceal  them  going 
ashore,  and  if  anything  is  found  it  will 
be  my  fault,  and  my  having  them  will 
be  enough  to  convict  me  as  well  as 
father." 

"  They  would  not  be  so  harsh  as  to 
do  that,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  if  they 

knew  he    made  you Brute,"   he 

added,  eying  his  future  father-in-law, 
"sir.  Henshawe,  sauntering  up  and 
down  the  deck  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"You  must  not  say  that,"  she  said, 
"he  is  very  kind  to  me  sometimes, 
but  I  dare   say  he   will    get  on  very 


well  without  me  if  I  leave  him  and — 
and " 

"  Marry  me  and  settle  out  west," 
said  Mr.  Fletcher.  "  That  would  be  all 
right,  we  will  be  married  in  New  York 
if  he  will  let  us  — shall  I  tell  him 
now  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  after 
we  land,"  she  said  ;  "but  do  you  really, 
really  mean  it  ?  Will  it  really  make  no 
difference  ?  " 

And  for  the  fourth  time  that  morning 
he  assured  her  of  his  love,  and  that 
nothing  her  father  had  ever  led  her  into 
doing  would  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence to  it. 

"  I  have  plenty  in  my  past  too,"  he 
said,  "that  I  must  tell  you  of  some 
day." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  now  ?  "  she  said. 
The  idea  of  his  past  also  not  being  spot- 
less seemed  to  create  a  bond  between 
them  and  reassure  her. 

He  laughed.  "  Perhaps  it  would 
make  me  as  doubtful  of  you  if  I  told 
you  as  you  seem  to  be  of  me.  But 
about  these  papers,  where  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  share  in  a  box,"  she  said, 
"  with  all  my  clothes  and  things,  some 
are  in  the  lining  of  my  trunk  and  under 
a  false  bottom  father  had  fitted  to  it, 
some  I  shall  wear  under  my  clothes,  but 
the  Custom  House  officials  are  fearfully 
strict  are  they  not  ?  " 

"Dreadful,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  I 
have  a  plan.  I  have  crossed  before 
many  times  and  I  know  one  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  officials  well ;  he  would  do  a 
good  deal  for  me,  can't  I  take  your  box 
through  as  mine  ?  " 

"  But  father "  she  said. 

"  Tell  your  father  you  said  they  were 
dress  stuffs  you  wanted  to  smuggle  and 
I  said  I  would  do  the  trick  for  you.  By 
Jove,  they  are  getting  ready  to  signal 
for  a  pilot,  they  must  have  sighted  a 
sail,"  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  off  to  help 
to  get  up  a  sweepstake  or  a  pool  to  be 
won  by  the  lucky  drawer  of  the  pilot's 
number.  The  only  social  intercourse 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  had  with  any  of  his 
fellow  passengers  besides  Miss  Hen- 
shawe had  been  over  the  daily  "pool  " 
on  the  ship's  run.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
mind  that,  as  it  brought  him  chiefly  in 
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contact  with  the  men  in  the  smoking- 
saloon.  He  had  gained  their  respect, 
too,  by  winning  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, which  might  be  luck  and  might  be 
science.  They  were  "auction-pools," 
a  purely  American  institution,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  shown  wonderful  judg- 
ment in  purchasing  the  numbers  which 
others  had  drawn.  The  "  sweep  "  over 
the  pilot's  number  was  an  ordinary  En- 
glish lottery  and  Miss  Hamilton  won 
with  a  ticket  Mr.  Fletcher  had  bought 
for  her,  he  brought  her  the  money  after 
the  pilot  had  come  on  board. 

"  I  spoke  to  father,"  she  said,  "  about 
your  offer  to  take  my  box  ashore  ;  he 
says  it  will  not  do." 

Mr.  Fletcher  looked  disappointed. 

"Do  you  know  I  really  think  he 
thought  you  wanted  to  steal  it  ?  "  Mr. 
Fletcher  smiled  grimly,  and  she  looked 
as  near  being  amazed  as  she  had  looked 
for  days,  but  she  was  very  pale  and 
anxious-looking  when  the  smile  passed 
away. 

"I  can  see  he  is  getting  very  fright- 
ened," she  said,  "and  so  am  I.  He 
wants  me  to  separate  from  him  very 
soon  after  we  land.  Oh,  Jack,  will  you 
take  care  of  me  ?  " 

"  I'll  arrange  for  everything  as  soon 
as  I  can,  dearest,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"but  what  does  he  mean,  what's  his 
game  ?  " 

"  He  says  the  directors  before  we  left 
were  putting  everything  in  the  hands  of 
a  detective,  as  I  told  you  ;  not  a  police 
detective,  a  private  man,  Finacane,  do 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"I  know  him  —  yes  I  do,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher,  frowning.  "  I  know  him  by 
name,  he  will  do  no  good." 

"Why  not  ?  he  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est men  in  London,  father  says.  He 
may  have  found  out  where  we  have 
gone  and  telegraphed." 

"  Hang  Finacane,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher 
again,  "  he's  no  use,  don't  be  frightened 
about  him." 

"I  am  very  frightened,"  she  said. 
"  Father  wanted  me  to  find  out  a  very 
small  hotel  to  go  to." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  a  big  one,  you 
are  more  likely  to  escape  notice,"  said 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  next  minute  he  was 


singing  the  praises  of  the  Brevoort 
House  to  her  father,  who  looked  more 
grim  and  saturnine  than  ever  ;  and  rest- 
lessly chewed  the  end  of  his  cigar.  He 
was  glad  however  in  his  protestations  of 
gratitude  next  day  for  Mr.  Fletcher's 
assistance  in  passing  the  customs. 

"  I  see  you  know  the  ropes,"  he  said  ; 
"  come  and  see  us  in  a  day  or  two  and 
dine  with  us  if  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do,"  which  Mr.  Fletcher  said  he 
would  do  ;  he  was  going  to  a  humbler 
hotel  himself  not  far  off. 

"Not  mentioning,"  as  Miss  Lorania 
Luck  said  to  Miss  van  Hooten  as  they 
parted,  "that  he  is  going  to  meet  the 
'  Solitary  Girl '  on  Washington  Square 
this  evening  at  five  ;  '  nice,  quiet  place, 
Washington  Square,'  he  says,  'and 
close  by,'  that  was  why  he  recom- 
mended the  Brevoort  House." 

And  sure  enough  Mr.  Jack  Fletcher 
and  Edith  Henshawe  sat  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  a  seat  in  the  square  and 
talked.  There  was  much  in  what  they 
saw  to  interest  her  ;  a  negro  or  a  China- 
man shuffling  past  reminded  her  that 
she  was  in  a  new  world,  and  that  in 
that  world  was  to  be  her  home.  And 
he  seemed  to  have  so  much  to  say 
though  he  had  only  left  her  a  few  hours 
before,  and  he  took  as  much  interest  in 
every  little  thing  and  in  pointing  it  out 
to  her  as  any  lover  could  ;  quite  minute 
details  of  the  new  life.  A  small  boy 
munching  a  rosy  slice  of  watermelon,  a 
little  girl  chewing  a  "gum,"  and  the 
distant  tinkle  of  a  tramway  bell  or  the 
rumble  of  a  train  in  the  neighboring 
"elevated"  railway  all  in  the  baking 
air  of  a  hot  day  in  New  York.  And  it 
was  hot ;  it  would  have  been  cooler  in 
the  hotel,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
her  returning  there  and  disturbing  her 
father  on  the  first  day  after  his  arrival, 
and  it  was  six  o'clock  when  he  parted 
from  her  on  the  steps  of  the  big  white 
hotel. 

"  How  they  stare  at  an  English  girl," 
she  thought,  as  she  entered  the  lift  and 
hurried  along  the  corridor  to  her  own 
room,  wondering  also  where  her  father 
was  and  where  he  meant  to  dine. 

Then  she  entered  her  room  and  her 
heart  stood   still.     A  few   dresses    and 
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articles  of  wearing  apparel  lay  on  the 
bed  in  confusion,  everything  else  was 
gone,  her  dressing  bag,  her  trunks, 
everything.  She  needed  no  one  to  tell 
her  what  had  happened. 

"Your  pa  said  you  were  to  come  and 
see  him  if  you  could,  he  said  so."  A 
very  minute  boy  employed  on  some 
duty  or  other  in  the  big  hotel  stood  at 
her  elbow,  piped  out  his  message  and 
fled  before  she  could  question  him,  but 
one  of  the  hotel  officials  in  the  office 
down-stairs  had  more  to  tell  her.  The 
New  York  lawyer  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining 
her  father's  extradition  to  England  had 
left  word  that  such  of  her  things  as  on 
further  search  proved  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  case  would  be  returned 
at  an  early  date. 

To  his  office  she  thought  it  best  to  go 
at  once,  half  dazed  as  she  was,  to  find 
out  if  he  could  empower  her  in  any  way 
to  see  her  father,  and  she  drove  there 
in  a  fly  —  it  emptied  her  purse  to  pay 
for  it. 

And  she  went  alone.  If  she  had  only 
had  Jack  to  be  with  her  and  strengthen 
her  with  his  presence,  her  despair  would 
have  been  less  ;  but  he  had  never  men- 
tioned where  he  was  staying  and  if  she 
had  waited  till  he  came  to  meet  her  in 
the  morning  time  would  have  been  lost. 
And  she  had  always  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  her  father  being  taken, 
and  regarded  it  with  less  despair  since 
she  knew  she  had  Jack's  help  to  fall 
back  upon.  She  would  return  to  En- 
gland and  see  the  last  of  her  father  and 
then  return  to  Jack. 

It  was  late  at  the  office  to  which  she 
had  been  directed,  and  the  lift  man  had 
gone  home,  but  she  tramped  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  and  found  a  clerk  waiting 
also  to  go  home,  but  his  master  was  still 
there,  engaged  with  some  one  ;  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  see  any  one  else  that 
evening. 

"  At  any  rate  you  can  take  my  name 
in?" 

He  nodded  rather  discouragingly. 

"  Miss  Hamilton,"  she  said,  then  cor- 
recting herself  and  reddening   as   the 


clerk's  interest  awakened, 
shawe." 


Miss  Hen- 


But  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  be 
announced,  a  door  opened  beyond  the 
outer  office  where  they  stood,  and  a 
voice  with  some  slight  American  into- 
nation said  outside  in  the  corridor, 
"  Good-night,  Mr.  Finacane." 

She  started  and  stepped  forward  to 
intercept  the  man  who  had  hunl  jd  down 
her  father,  with  some  vague  idea  that 
he  might  have  powers  that  others  had 
not,  that  he  would  be  the  man  who 
could  tell  her  the  worst  that  was  known. 

A  tall,  square-shouldered  man  passed 
the  doorway  and  she  gave  a  slight  cry, 
which  made  him  turn  towards  her,  then 
she  said  one  word,  "Jack!"  and  the 
truth  was  driven  home  to  her  brain  and 
she  fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 

She  never  saw  him  again.  She  stood 
alone  on  the  Cunard  wharf  when  the 
Arcadia  steamed  out  on  her  return 
voyage.  She  had  seen  her  father  taken 
on  board  between  two  men  and  she 
knew  he  must  be  there  somewhere,  but 
she  was  thankful  not  to  see  him.  That 
night  she  came  back  to  the  same  spot, 
it  was  the  only  way  to  the  water  side 
she  knew,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son ended  the  loneliness  of  the  Solitary 
Girl. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
OUR  WEEKLY  REVIEWS. 

Wise  men  usually  flout  the  common 
disposition  to  believe  that  the  past  was 
better  than  the  present ;  but  there  is 
one  important  art  in  relation  to  which 
some  of  them  indulge  the  disposition 
unrestrained.  We  are  told  that  the 
great  weekly  reviews  are  much  inferior 
to  what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
inferior  in  influence,  and  that  that  is 
because  they  are  inferior  in  talent. 
Persons  who  say  this  usually  add  a 
word  about  "  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Saturday  Review."  The  Saturday  has 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  reminiscence 
simply  because,  apart  from  the  Spec- 
tator, which  escapes  comment  for  some 
reason  we  cannot  get  at,  it  is  the  only 
great  review  which  has  a  past  long 
enough  to  sigh  over.     We  may  be  sure 
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that  if  the  National  Observer  and  the 
Speaker  were  a  little  older  we  should 
hear  of  palmy  days  from  which  they 
also  had  descended.  The  palmy-days 
doctrine  must  be  depressing  to  any  one 
who  has  to  do  with  the  institution  to 
whose  history  it  is  applied ;  but  he 
should  note,  with  thankfulness,  that  it 
is  charged  with  a  certain  unstinting,  and 
even  indiscriminate,  generosity.  There 
is  no  periodical,  from  Punch  upwards 
and  downwards,  to  which,  if  only  it  is 
old  enough,  the  great  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple refuses  the  credit  of  having  had 
palmy  days.  That  reflection,  however, 
is  consolatory  only.  What  we  have  to 
confront  is  the  assertion  that  our  weekly 
reviews  have  deteriorated. 

Have  they  ? 

It  is  not  impossible  that  they  have. 
Arts  of  all  kinds  are  capable  of  being 
lost,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  of  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
live  satisfactorily  forever.  The  case  of 
bai lad-writing  is  a  case  in  point.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  no  one  who  can 
write  a  ballad  now.  That  is  true.  The 
Border  minstrelsy  is  as  distinctly  dead 
as  the  Latin  tongue.  It,  or  a  minstrelsy 
akin  to  it,  might  come  to  flickering  life 
if  Cobbett's  ghost  and  Mr.  Greenwood 
managed  to  persuade  us  to  betake  our- 
selves to  rural  walks  and  to  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  the  elemental 
heroisms  and  tragedies  of  mankind  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  minstrelsy  is  dead. 
It  is  dead  because,  as  is  implicit  in  our 
statement  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  it  might  revive,  we  have  emerged 
from  the  state  of  society  in  which  life 
afforded  materials  for  the  ballad-monger. 
Even  as  a  sonnet  would  be  impossible 
if  passion  were  eliminated  from  the 
human  mind,  a  ballad  is  out  of  the 
question  when  most  of  us  live  in  cities, 
and  the  movements  of  the  rest  are  reg- 
ulated by  county  police.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, then,  as  we  have  said,  that  weekly 
reviewing  is  a  lost  art.  If  the  condi- 
tions amid  which  the  reviewer  works 
have  changed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
reviewer  is  not  writing  as  he  wrote 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  conditions  have  changed  very 
greatly.      The  population  has  become 


much  larger  ;  the  "  reading  public  M 
has  been  expanding  even  more  remark- 
ably ;  life  has  become  more  complex  ; 
affairs  of  interest  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  they  were  ;  and  so  are  the 
minds  which  are  concerned  in  one  or 
another  set  of  them,  or  in  a  few  sets, 
or  in  all.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state 
those  things  in  order  to  realize  that  the 
weekly  review  must  certainly  have  been 
undergoing  some  modification  of  char- 
acter. It  is  easier,  however,  to  per- 
ceive that  there  must  have  been  a 
modification  than  to  perceive  what  the 
modification  exactly  is.  The  common- 
place apprehensions  on  that  subject  are 
absurd.  To  say  of  any  review  that  it  is 
not  now  so  influential  as  it  used  to  be, 
and  to  assume  that  therefore  it  is  less 
talented  than  it  was,  is  to  be  confused. 
The  review  may  be  not  so  influential 
relatively  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  less  influential  abso- 
lutely. It  may  influence  a  smaller  part 
of  the  whole  "  reading  public,"  which 
has  enlarged  so  remarkably  ;  but  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  publisher's  books 
would  show  the  circulation  to  be  as 
large  as  ever.  Besides,  it  is  inaccurate 
to  compare  the  talent  and  the  influence 
of  any  review  thirty  years  ago  with  its 
talent  and  its  influence  now.  The  true 
comparison  is  between  the  talent  and 
the  influence  of  the  old  Saturday  Be- 
view,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  com- 
bined talents  and  influences  of  that 
periodical  and  of  all  its  latter-day  con- 
temporaries of  the  same  class,  on  the 
other.  In  reality,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Saturday,  the  Spectator,  the  National 
Observer,  and  the  Speaker,  together 
stand  in  the  relation  to  life  and  letters 
exactly  as  the  Saturday  alone  stood  in 
the  old  time.  Together  they  give  scope 
to  practically  all  the  varied  aptitudes 
for  weekly  reviewing  which  the  age  has 
called  forth,  just  as  the  Saturday  alone 
used  to  represent  the  same  class  of 
talents  in  the  less  variegated  time  now 
known  as  its  "  palmy  days."  Together 
these  four  reviews  discuss  all  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  represent  all  the  in- 
tellectual moods  and  tastes  of  the  day, 
exactly  as  the  Saturday  used  to  do. 
Together  they  overtake  and  influence  a 
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"reading  public"  which,  relatively  to 
the  public  at  large,  is  probably  exactly 
the  same  as  that  to  which  the  Saturday 
used  to  minister  alone.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  having  a  Saturday  Review 
four  times  as  large  as  it  used  to  be,  so 
as  to  meet  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive necessities  of  the  nation's  devel- 
opment, we  have  now  four  Saturday 
reviews  busily  doing  the  work  which 
the  great  original,  if  it  had  been  me- 
chanically and  mentally  and  spiritually 
possible  for  it  to  have  adequately  grown 
with  the  times,  might  now  have  been 
doing  unaided.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations in  the  light  of  which  those 
who  say  that  weekly  reviewing  has 
lost  talent  and  influence  are  seen  to  be 
making  an  absurd  assumption.  They 
assume  either  that  there  is  now  less 
talent  in  the  country,  or  that  editors  of 
reviews  have  less  command  of  what 
there  is.  Neither  assumption  will  bear 
a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  men  of  high  literary  accom- 
plishment are  much  more  numerous 
than  they  ever  were  ;  the  combined 
staffs  of  our  four  reviews  are  at  least  as 
strong,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  the  staff  of  the  original  Sat- 
urday was.  Also  it  is  notorious  that 
since  Mr.  Payn  published  his  alluring 
estimate  of  journalism  as  a  profession, 
many  more  men  of  parts  have  been 
offering  their  services  to  the  editors 
than  the  editors  have  been  able  to  find 
work  for. 

What  has  really  happened  is  that, 
besides  having  fallen  under  the  law 
which  produces  division  of  labor  in  any 
industry  when  the  conditions  under 
which  that  industry  is  carried  on  be- 
come complex,  weekly  reviewing  has, 
for  reasons  which  will  become  manifest 
as  we  go  on,  changed  its  tone,  its  tem- 
per, and  even,  to  some  extent,  its  char- 
acter and  its  purpose. 

In  the  days  of  the  original  "  Specta- 
tor "  and  U  The  Tatler,"  to  which  we 
refer  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  strik- 
ing possible  contrast  with  our  own  age, 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  an  essay- 
ist to  make  a  great  impression.  The 
society  of  that  leisurely  period  was  not 
much  given  to  critical  reflection.     Top- 


ics of, public  moment,  which  nowadays 
arise  at  the  rate  of  three  each  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  average,  were  numer- 
ous then  when  they  were  three  a 
month.  Any  literary  pronouncement, 
therefore,  was,  whatsoever  its  merit,  a 
novelty,  and  had  a  good  chance  of  be- 
coming the  talk  of  the  town  and  of  the 
country.  That  the  essay-writing,  the 
reviewing,  of  that  age  was  an  activity 
so  conspicuous  was  due  simply  to  those 
conditions.  Society  was  addressed  by 
two  or  three  pens  for  every  two  or 
three  hundred  which  claim  its  attention 
now  ;  and,  being  under  no  obligation  to 
discuss  affairs  so  endless  as  those  which 
we  have  to  study  now,  the  periodicals 
of  that  day  were  characterized  by  a 
leisure  and  a  concentration  of  mind 
which  rendered  them,  like  Koman 
bricks,  enduring.  Their  fame,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  mislead  us  in  our  surveys 
of  the  history  of  journalism.  If  the 
pens  at  work  then  had  been  as  many 
as  those  which  are  at  work  now,  the  lit- 
erary products  of  that  time,  it  may  be 
supposed,  would  not  be  held  in  such 
high  esteem.  Much  of  the  work  would 
have  been  as  good  as  the  essays  in 
"  The  Spectator  "  and  in  "  The  Tatler," 
and  the  commonplaceness  of  its  merit 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  of  it 
unimportant  to  posterity.  Now,  the 
state  of  society  in  the  palmy  days  of 
modern  reviewing  was  simply  the  state 
of  it  in  Addison's  time,  modified  so 
little  that  it  was  possible  for  weekly 
journals  to  be  leisurely,  expository,  and 
comprehensive.  The  reviews  were 
leisurely  because  the  age  was  leisurely, 
expository  because  there  were  few 
morning  journals  to  expound  all  cur- 
rent topics  in  leading  articles,  and 
comprehensive  because  there  were  not 
so  many  topics  to  comprehend.  They 
cannot  have  those  qualities  now.  Af- 
fairs, as  we  have  remarked,  have 
multiplied  and  become  infinitely  more 
complex  ;  politics,  social  life,  econom- 
ics, and  all  other  subjects  of  human 
concern,  which  used  to  be  contentedly 
considered  in  the  light  of  simple  prin- 
ciples are  now  adrift  from  all  generally 
accepted  principles  whatsoever  ;  jour- 
nalistic   teachers     and     preachers    are 
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shouting  in  scores  all  over  the  land 
every  morning,  every  evening,  and, 
indeed,  every  hour  of  the  day.  We  are 
all,  whether  we  will  or  not,  full  of  a 
feverish  haste  to  have  our  minds  in- 
formed and  made  up  on  everj^  subject 
within  an  hour  after  it  has  arisen.  The 
weekly  reviews  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  those  new  conditions.  They 
used  to  state  the  geneses  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  to  be  discussed  and 
decided.  Nowadays,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  exposition  of  current  topics  is  dif- 
fused by  morning  and  evening  journals 
so  widely  that  the  weeklies  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  readers  know  all  the 
facts.  It  might  not  be  quite  right  to 
say  that  they  deal  exclusively  with  the 
questions  of  taste  which  are  involved  in 
the  political,  social,  and  other  matters 
which  the  daily  newspapers  treat  as 
questions  of  practical  reason.  The 
weekly  reviews  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  definement  and  generalization. 
Nevertheless,  we  should,  perhaps, 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  is  possible  by 
that  means  if  we  said  that  the  reviews 
are  now  less  concerned  that  their  read- 
ers should  hold  sound  opinions  than 
that  they  should  hold  those  opinions  in 
a  certain  temper.  Their  manner,  which 
used  to  be  that  of  the  lecturer,  expos- 
itory, grave,  is  now  that  of  the  club 
gossip  or  other  agreeable  rattle,  banter- 
ing, cynical,  distinguished.  That  is 
why,  like  Radical  legislators  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  like  Pall  Mall  clubs 
founded  to  promote  reform,  weekly  re- 
views inevitably  end  in  Toryism.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  for 
men  of  brains,  education,  and  character, 
to  go  into  reflective  detachment  from 
"  the  wordy  trucklings  of  the  transient 
hour  "  and  yet  remain  faithful  to  the 
Radicals.  Our  point,  however,  is  that 
the  new  function  of  the  reviews  is  to 
set  the  fashion  in  matters  of  intellectual 
moods  and  taste  ;  and  that  that  function 
is  as  important  as  their  old  one,  which 
was  primarily  to  keep  the  public  free 
from  error  in  matters  of  fact. 

The  saying  that  opinions  are  a  matter 
of  taste  is  more  profoundly  true  than 
we  realize.  The  bias  which  comes  of 
hereditary  likes  and  dislikes,  or  of  edu- 


cation, or  of  ignorance,  is  inextricably 
warped  into  all  of  them.  Take,  for 
example,  our  politics.  Those  of  us  who 
are  Tories  are  hostile  to  the  Radicals 
less  because  Radicalism  errs  in  matters 
of  fact  and  in  logic  than  because  we 
resent  the  humorless,  or  splenetic,  or 
highly  moral  temper  of  its  average 
apostle  ;  less  because  we  distrust  prog- 
ress than  because  we  are  instinctively 
averse  from  Roundheads,  consuming 
earnestness,  and  the  Nonconformist 
conscience.  Those  of  us  who  are  Rad- 
icals are  anti-Tory  because  our  taste  re- 
pels us  from  Toryism.  We  are  willing  to 
disintegrate  the  empire  less  because  we 
believe  in  Home  Rule  than  because  our 
opponents  are  snobs  or  morally  wicked. 
Our  ecclesiastical  attachments  also  are 
determined  by  our  taste.  Protestants 
are  anti-Papists  less  because  they  have 
fault  to  find  with  the  exegesis  of  Cathol- 
icism than  for  some  such  reason  as  that 
the  influence  which  the  peasant  priests 
wield  in  Ireland  is  a  social  affront. 
Those  of  us  who  are  disgusted  when 
earnest  Protestants  rave  at  the  pope  are 
moved  less  by  respect  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Church,  which  is  abom- 
inable, than  by  resentment  of  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Protestants,  whose  history, 
which  is  brief,  is  comparatively  lacking 
in  color  and  romance.  Even  our  artistic 
opinions  are  determined  by  our  taste. 
The  many  of  us  who  know  nothing  of 
pictures  worshipped  Mr.  Ruskin  when 
his  criticism  held  the  field  ;  we  regard 
him  both  in  sorrow  and  in  anger  now, 
when  Mr.  Whistler's  theories  are  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  picture  which  tells 
a  story  or  conveys  a  moral  is  out  of 
fashion.  In  short,  practically  all  our 
opinions,  whether  they  are  sound  or  they 
are  unsound,  are  the  result  less  of  cold 
judgment  than  of  imperious  prejudice. 
That  seems  a  deplorable  confession 
to  make  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  but,  after  all,  we  need  not 
be  very  much  ashamed  of  it.  They 
err  who  suppose  that  m  our  warfare  in 
behalf  of  opinions  we  are  seeking  after 
truth  with  single  eyes.  The  bald  ew\ 
of  any  effort  is  never  attractive.  The 
sportsman  stalks  the  red  deer  because 
of  the  joy  of  stalking ;   he  has  no  joy 
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whatever  in  actually  slaying  the  stag. 
Similarly,  we  know,  on  the  testimony  of 
all  philosophers,  that  as  regards  truth 
the  fun  of  the  thing  lies  wholly  in  the 
search  for  it  ;  if  we  attained  it,  we 
should  be  bored  to  death.  Our  theoret- 
ical desire  for  truth,  therefore,  is  wisely 
frustrated  by  a  practical  resolution,  at 
the  instance  of  our  tastes,  to  have  none 
of  it,  since  it  is  likely  to  be  disagreeable 
or  uninteresting.  To  defend  this  state 
of  affairs  would  be  to  defend  human 
nature,  and,  therefore,  as  human  nature 
is  not  assailed,  to  be  battling  with  the 
wind  ;  but  one  may  remark,  for  the  sake 
of  lucidity,  that  we  are  sensuous  as  well 
as  sensible  beings,  and  that  our  sen- 
suous instincts  have  as  much  right  to  be 
exercised  as  our  purely  practical  appe- 
tite for  fact  has  right  to  be  appeased. 
Gentlemen  of  sovran  intellect,  like  the 
calculating  boy  and  the  lamented  Mr. 
Calvin,  are  quite  as  monstrous  as  gen- 
tlemen who  have  no  intellect  at  all. 
The  proper  men,  of  course,  are  they  in 
whom  feeling,  thought,  and  taste  are 
blent  in  natural  proportions. 

To  these,  after  a  week  of  the  Times, 
the  Standard,  the  Daily  News,  and 
other  daily  journals,  with  their  stren- 
uous outpourings  of  practical  instruction 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  the  weekly 
reviews  are  grateful.  They  have  a 
different  manner,  a  different  tone. 
They  are  in  a  more  soothing  accord 
with  our  mental  nature  ;  for,  with  their 
cynical  gaiety,  they  are  more  nearly  in 
accord  with  the  whole  of  it. 

Of  course,  the  manner  and  the  tone 
of  each  of  the  reviews  are  in  certain 
characteristic  respects  its  own.  The 
Saturday,  so  similar  is  the  style  of  each 
article  in  it  to  that  of  every  other,  reads 
as  if  it  had  been  written  from  begin- 
ning to  end  by  the  same  pen.  Every 
sentence  is  like  a  dart ;  every  paragraph 
has  rapid  movement ;  and  every  article 
has  the  air  of  having  been  written  for 
the  amusement  of  the  writer's  learned 
leisure  rather  than  for  the  consideration 
of  anybody  else.  The  individuality  of 
the  Spectator  is  equally  definitive.  The 
homogeneity  of  the  writing  in  that  jour- 
nal is  even  more  wonderful  than  that 
of  the  writing  in  the    Saturday.     The 


contributors  to  the  Spectator  have  a 
uniformity  in  the  processes  of  thought, 
which  is  a  much  stranger  phenomenon 
than  any  uniformity  in  manner  of  ex- 
pression. All  of  them  write  gravely, 
decorously,  almost  as  if  playfulness 
were  a  cardinal  sin  ;  they  have  a  trick 
of  pulling  us  up,  frequently,  by  some 
striking  parenthesis  relevant  to  a  sub- 
ject other  than  that  which  is  under 
discussion ;  and  a  luminous  haze  of 
metaphysics  is  over  all.  The  Speaker, 
which  is  young,  has  its  character  still  to 
form.  At  present  its  airs  and  graces 
resemble  those  of  the  Spectator;  but 
the  similarity  is  outward  only.  The 
Speaker  gives  one  the  impression  of 
being  highly  self-conscious  that  weekly 
reviewers  who  can  make  modern  Kad- 
icalism  presentable  must  be  very  supe- 
rior persons  indeed.  The  National 
Observer  also  is  at  a  very  interesting 
stage  of  development.  Like  all  journals 
of  its  class,  it  has  a  style  of  its  own,  a 
style  unmistakable  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
quite  certain  what  principles  the  style 
is  to  enshrine.  Paganism,  which  is  the 
National  Observer'' s  creed  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  not  incompatible  with  Toryism 
in  the  abstract.  Indeed,  Toryism  being 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  people 
have  to  be  governed,  and  that  their  say 
in  the  matter  should  be  the  smallest 
possible,  a  pagan  autocracy,  an  autoc- 
racy troubled  by  no  scruples  such  as  are 
apt  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  religious 
politicians,  would  exemplify  Toryism  in 
its  best  estate.  England,  however,  hap- 
pens to  be  traditionally  anti-pagan,  and 
our  leading  Tories  happen  to  be  High- 
Churchmen.  This  complicates  the  prob- 
lem of  life  for  the  National  Observer, 
which,  if  it  were  to  speak  its  mind  with 
unshackled  pen,  would  become  indistin- 
guishable from  the  National  Reformer 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  That  is  only  one  of 
the  difficulties  from  which  the  Toiy 
review  suffers  in  its  lusty  youth.  The 
spirit  of  the  National  Observer  is  that  of 
revolt  against  convention.  The  middle 
class,  therefore,  has  to  be  seen  to. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  seeing-to  could 
have  been  gone  about  in  what  Mr.  Jim 
Pinkerton  would  call  whole-souled  thor- 
oughness, for  at  that  time  the  middle 
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class  was  Liberal.  It  has  to  be  gone 
about  warily  now,  for  the  middle  class 
has  gone  over  to  Conservatism.  That 
is  for  the  National  Observer  a  difficulty 
as  grave  as  the  other,  and  it  creates 
a  difficulty  even  more  complex.  The 
Tory  review  hates  Conservatism  as 
heartily  as  it  hates  the  middle  classes. 
If  the  conditions  under  which  it  flour- 
ishes were  conditions  under  which  free- 
dom to  speak  the  terrible  truth  in  love 
were  possible,  it  would  say  that  Con- 
servatism is  as  sordid,  unromantic,  and 
unpleasing  as  Liberalism  itself.  It 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing that  painful  proposition.  Each  suc- 
cessive secession  from  the  Liberal  mass 
has  been  at  the  bidding  of  a  sordid  fear. 
The  landed  Whigs  were  among  the 
most  tenacious  of  the  anti-Tories  until 
the  Liberal  party  made  practical  politics 
of  the  "  agrarian  question."  Then  they 
suddenly  discovered,  without  a  blush, 
that  the  other  party,  which  they  had  all 
their  lives  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  moral 
men,  was  respectable  enough  to  join. 
The  wealthy  manufacturers  were  among 
the  most  zealous  of  Liberals  until  the 
beginning  of  their  party's  patronage  of 
the  "labor  movements"  which  were 
destined  to  make  the  increase  of  riches 
difficult.  Thereupon  they  too  changed 
their  minds,  and  most  of  them  are 
knights  of  the  Primrose  League.  Then, 
the  Liberal  party,  having  virtually  ac- 
cepted the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists, 
the  shopkeepers,  large  and  small,  have 
abandoned  their  traditional  allegiance, 
and  are  shouting  for  Church  and  State 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Bull  of 
Bashan.  Now  the  very  Nonconform- 
ists are  hiving  off.  Their  marvellous 
conscience  was  wont  to  find  the  holiest 
sanctions  for  boycotting,  murder,  class 
robbery,  sedition,  and  every  other  out- 
rage perpetrated  by  or  in  league  with 
the  party  which  encouraged  them  in 
their  civil  and  religious  spites  ;  but, 
now  it  has  dawned  upon  them  that  the 
flesh-pots  of  Protestantism  are  at  stake, 
their  revered  leaders  are  writing  sympa- 
thetically to  "the  bloody  Times,"  and 
the  unctuous  mass  of  them  is  merg- 
ing into  Conservative  associations.  In 
short,  every  secession  from  the  Liberal 


party  has  been  inspired  by  motives  of  a 
kind  which  prevent  the  old  Tory  party 
from  having  any  high  opinion  of  its 
recruits.  The  Tories  being  mortal,  are 
not  faultless  ;  but  theirs  is  the  only 
party  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  has 
been  animated  by  an  intelligent  ideal 
and  never  by  purely  selfish  considera- 
tions. Conservatism  is  merely  Liberal- 
ism scared  out  of  its  social  narrowness. 
Even  so,  however,  it  is  not  wholly  bad  ; 
and  we  may  hope  that,  having  in  this 
matter  dotted  the  i>s  and  stroked  the 
Ps  of  the  National  Observer,  we  shall 
henceforth  see  that  lively  review  speak- 
ing the  brutal  truth  with  frankness,  and 
making  the  best  of  the  situation.  Tory- 
ism and  Conservatism  are  fundamen- 
tally different ;  but  they  are  at  one  for 
practical  purposes,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
not  vain  to  hope  that  by  and  by  the 
truth  of  things  may  be  clearly  seen,  and 
that  the  National  party  will  become  the 
Tory  party  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  name. 
We  have  dealt  thus  fully  with  the 
National  Observer,  because,  perhaps, 
owing  to  its  youth,  it  is  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting representative  of  the  weekly 
reviews.  It  is  fresh  to  the  work  which 
they  all  do,  and  it  goes  about  the  com- 
mon mission  with  originality  and  vigor. 
At  first  it  was  too  original.  Its  manner- 
isms, which  then  consisted  of  "  'tis's  " 
"  'twas's,"  "  'twere's,"  obsolete  modes 
of  the  subjunctive,  and  other  capers  of 
a  similar  kind,  were  such  as  could 
not  continue  with  success.  They  are 
largely  discarded  now.  The  mannerism 
which  has  taken  their  place  is  one  which 
should  follow  them  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Our  allusion  is  to  "  pre- 
ciousness "  of  diction.  The  apposite 
word  is  usually  charming  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  so.  Young  gentlemen  whose 
first  purpose  in  writing  is  to  show  off 
their  delicacy  of  diction  are  apt  to  wrong 
the  world  by  addressing  it  when  they 
have  nothing  to  say.  Occasionally,  as 
when  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  wrote  "  My 
Lady,  the  Naiad,"  they  delight  us  ;  but 
it  may  be  held  that  as  a  rule  they  are 
given  too  much  scope  in  the  National 
Observer.  They  are  allowed  to  tell  sto- 
ries less  because  they  have  good  stories 
to  tell  than  because  they  think  they  can 
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tell  stories  of  any  kind  deftly.  That  is 
surely  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Observer.  A  poor  story  set  forth 
with  "  preciousness  "  is  as  much  of  an 
affront  as  an  overdressed  woman,  or 
University  Extension,  or  Your  Clap- 
hamite,  or  any  of  the  other  pet  aver- 
sions of  the  National  Observer.  It  is 
essentially  vulgar.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  see  the  last  of  it  soon,  and  that 
the  National  Observer's  admirable  in- 
stinct for  the  right  word  will  be  exer- 
cised exclusively  on  subjects  worthy  of 
being  treated  with  artistic  zeal.  As 
Canon  Taylor  remarked,  the  best  style 
is  that  which  draws  least  attention  to 
itself.  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
or  of  Mr.  Mallock,  or  of  Mr.  Greenwood, 
or  of  Mr.  Henley,  or  of  Mr.  Quiller 
Couch,  or  of  Mr.  Barrie,  or  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, or  of  any  other  master  of  the  art 
of  literature,  one  does  not  see  that  the 
mind  of  the  writer  is  laboring  at  the 
task  of  word-choosing.  Their  "pre- 
ciousness "  of  diction  is  woven  with  the 
texture  of  their  thought.  Their  work, 
therefore,  is  art,  and  magical.  All 
other  "  preciousness "  is  artifice,  and 
shoddy. 

Despite  their  differences  of  method 
and  of  manner,  the  great  weekly  re- 
views are,  as  we  have  said,  essentially 
similar  in  character.  They  are  similar 
in  that  their  view  of  affairs  differs  from 
that  of  Parliament,  of  the  platform,  and 
of  the  daily  press.  It  is  leisurely,  phil- 
osophical, fastidious.  In  Parliament, 
on  the  platform,  and  in  the  daily  press, 
men  are  constantly  excited,  grave,  and 
certain  that  unless  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  their  particular 
party  the  country  is  going  headlong  to 
ruin.  That  state  of  mind,  which  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  solving  great 
problems  within  an  hour,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  contagious  mental  ten- 
sion, is  fallacious.  Events  such  as 
those  of  politics  are  never  so  serious  as 
they  seem  when  they  are  impending. 
Even  as  what  appears  at  a  distance  to 
be  a  high  hill  often,  when  we  reach  it, 
turns  out  to  be  a  gentle  slope,  the  por- 
tents in  politics  are  almost  always  more 
alarming  than  they  need  be.  During 
the  last  "Constitutional  Crisis,"  when 


"  demonstrations  "  against  the  House 
of  Lords  were  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  men  felt  sure  that  revolution 
and  the  breaking-up  of  laws  were  nigh 
at  hand  ;  but  the  trouble  passed  in 
peacefulness,  and  the  Constitution  is 
still  unimpaired.  A  few  months  ago 
many  of  us  felt  that  if  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Salisbury  were  not  returned  the 
direct  consequences  would  have  to  be 
faced  ;  already,  our  immediate  appre- 
hension realized,  we  have  ceased  to 
fear  that  anything  terrible  is  coming  to 
pass.  Like  miracles  in  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Huxley,  political  cataclysms  do  not 
happen.  Orderliness,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  politics,  governs  most  other 
human  activities.  Industry  and  com- 
merce survive  all  menaces  ;  democracy, 
in  the  development  of  which  social  dis- 
tinctions were  expected  to  disappear, 
serves  to  make  caste  and  rank  more 
obviously  real  and  enduring  than  ever  ; 
morality,  of  which  acute  philosophers 
were  certain  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  universal  wrong-doing  if  its  religious 
sanctions  were  removed,  is  in  this  hour 
of  Agnosticism  assured  and  influential. 
These  facts  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  push 
and  bustle  and  apprehensiveness  of  Lon- 
don day  by  day,  and  of  society  at  large 
in  the  feverishness,  the  lack  of  the 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  time,  with 
which  London  and  its  fleeting  alarms 
infect  it.  That  is  why,  instead  of  hav- 
ing disappeared,  the  weekly  reviews, 
which  in  their  manner  and  temper  rep- 
resent every  mental,  every  social,  and 
every  moral  force  which  excitable  de- 
mocracy is  supposed  to  loathe,  are  nu- 
merous and  powerful.  They  meet  a 
need  which  is  none  the  less  real  because 
it  is  rarely  realized.  A  week  is  not 
much  more  than  a  day  ;  but  the  view 
of  things  which  is  conscious  that  it  will 
be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a  week's 
reflection  is  necessarily  quickened  by 
some  small  share  of  the  soothing  repose- 
fulness  of  history,  in  which  such  of  the 
alarms  of  our  forefathers  as  come  to 
anything  at  all  make  a  very  poor  show 
indeed.  If,  then,  there  is  any  occasion 
to  account  for  the  weekly  reviews,  we 
may  say  that  they  are  active  and  pros- 
perous simply  because  very  many  of  us 
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require  a  mental  relaxation  after  the 
febrile  exhaustions  of  the  flying  day. 
We  require  a  statement  of  affairs  in 
which  events  are  treated  in  their  real 
proportions,  and  the  best  statement  of 
that  kind  which  is  at  our  disposal  is  to 
be  found  in  the  weekly  reviews.  These 
periodicals  are  likely  to  go  on  in  pros- 
perity. The  notion  that  the  daily  jour- 
nals will  render  them  useless  is  based 
upon  a  superficial  observation.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  fact  upon  which 
we  have  been  dwelling ;  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  widespread  and  growing  need 
for  some  corrective  of  the  hasty  opin- 
ions formed  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  amid  conditions  of  excitement  so 
intense  that  they  are  necessarily  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance,  or  the 
insignificance,  of  the  matters  dealt  with, 
and  utterly  lacking  in  gaiety,  humor, 
artistic  perception,  and  other  qualities 
of  that  kind,  which  are  as  essential  in 
all  sound  mental  processes  as  ozone  is 
essential  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere. 
W.  Earl  Hodgson. 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE  MANAGER'S  SAFE. 
BY   GEORGE   FOSBERY. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"Nothing,  sir." 

The  answer  came  from  a  pale  and 
feeble-looking  youth,  standing  before 
the  open  safe  in  the  sanctum  of  the 
manager  of  the  Continental  Banking 
Corporation  Limited,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C. 

The  question  had  been  put  by  the 
manager  himself  on  re-entering  his  room 
after  a  momentary  absence  in  the  outer 
office.  The  clerk,  for  such  was  the 
young  man's  position  in  the  bank, 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as  the 
manager  thrust  him  aside,  and  ostenta- 
tiously secured  the  door  to  the  safe. 

Nothing  more  passed  between  the 
two.  The  clerk  laid  a  slip  of  paper 
with  figures  written  upon  it  on  the 
manager's  table  ;  and  having  thus  ap- 
parently fulfilled  the  duty  which  brought 
him  thither  he  went  out,  closing  the 
door  gently  behind  him. 


The  manager  watched  him  as  he  re- 
tired, watched  him  through  a  transpar- 
ent pane  in  the  glass  door  after  he  had 
retired,  watched  him  as  he  took  his  hat 
from  a  peg,  and  watched  him  with  espe- 
cial eagerness  as  he  passed  through  the 
swing  doors  on  his  way  out  (no  doubt) 
to  dinner  ;  and  the  expression  in  the 
face  of  the  great  man  might  have  sug- 
gested to  a  witness,  if  there  had  been 
one,  the  existence  of  some  grave  sus- 
picion regarding  the  security  of  the 
contents  of  the  safe.  After  making  an 
examination  of  the  papers  shut  in  be- 
hind the  iron  door,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  they  had  or  had  not  been 
tampered  with,  and  after  transferring 
some  papers  from  the  safe  to  a  drawer 
of  his  writing-table ,  which  he  locked  up 
again  quickly,  an  occupation  that  seemed 
to  suggest  grave  and  moody  reflections, 
and  during  which  he  looked  around 
him  frequently  to  see  that  he  was  alone 
—  the  manager  turned  his  attention  to 
the  slip  which  had  been  placed  on  his 
table  by  the  young  man  who  had  just 
left  the  room. 

Upon  the  slip  were  written  these  fig- 
ures :  — 

"£10,000  to-morrow,  Saturday. 
Messrs.  Bulling  &  Co.  will  call  for 
the  second  lot  of  bonds  early  on  Mon- 
day." 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  he  mut- 
tered. "Saturday.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity !  —  this  is  Friday  —  if  I  can  wait 
till  to-morrow  !  " 

The  manager  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  gave  up  his  thoughts  to 
some  problem  that  weighed  upon  him. 
Presently  he  shook  off  this  moodiness, 
and  reaching  out  his  arm,  gave  two 
sharp  strokes  to  a  hand-bell  standing 
beside  his  inkstand.  The  double  signal 
was  a  summons  forihe  chief  cashier, 
who  answered  it  without  delay. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Price.  Shut  the  door, 
if  you  please." 

The  cashier  did  as  he  was  bidden  and 
came  to  the  manager's  table,  to  hear 
what  that  gentleman  had  to  say.  But 
the  latter  did  not  speak,  he  stood  facing 
his  colleague,  and  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  a  scared  expression  of  countenance. 
Mr.  Price  was  startled. 
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"  Anything  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. 

"Yes." 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

The  manager  did  not  reply.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  steadying  himself,  to  be 
suppressing  an  excitement  which  was 
entirely  unusual  with  him.  When  he 
spoke  at  last,  he  seemed  anxious  to 
prove  to  himself  that  his  memory  had 
not  failed  him. 

"  What  time  was  it,  Mr.  Price,  when 
you  and  I  went  down  to  the  strong-room 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  It  was  precisely  twelve  o'clock,  sir." 

"  You  remember  what  bonds  and  se- 
curities I  handed  to  you  there  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Please  to  confirm  my  memory  by 
enumerating  them  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir."  And  the  cashier 
told  them  off  on  his  fingers.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  manager  reminded  him 
that  there  was  still  one  lot  of  securities 
which  he  had  omitted  to  mention.  Did 
Mr.  Price  recall  what  they  were  ? 

"  To  be  sure,  sir  !  how  stupid  of  me  ! 
There  were  also  Messrs.  Bulling  &  Co.'s 
first  lot  of  £1,000  bonds." 

"  For  what  amount  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do. 
They  amount  to  £8,000." 

"  You  placed  them  all  in  the  usual 
letter-basket,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  you  were  present 
yourself." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so.  My  observation, 
however,  has  failed  me,  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  take  up  the  clue  through  you." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  began 
Mr.  Price  ;  but  his  chief  interrupted 
him. 

"  You  placed  Messrs.  Bulling' s  docu- 
ments in  the  basket  with  all  the  others 
—  under  my  eyes.  You  brought  the 
basket  to  my  room  here  —  under  my 
eyes.  Finally,  you  deposited  the  basket 
and  its  contents  in  my  safe  here  —  un- 
der my  very  eyes.  Your  memory  con- 
firms mine,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"Assuredly." 

"  What  time  is  it  now  ?  " 

"Striking  one,  sir." 

"  When  do  Messrs.  Bulling  come  for 
this  first  batch  of  bonds  ?  " 


"They  will  take  them  away  at  two 
o'clock." 

"  They  cannot  take  them  away." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  the  cashier  with 
surprise. 

"They  are  gone  already." 

"  Gone  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  They  have  been  stolen  !  You  had 
better  see  for  yourself.  Here  is  the 
key." 

Mr.  Price  opened  the  safe,  and  made 
a  careful  search.  In  two  minutes  he 
convinced  himself  that  the  bonds  were 
missing  from  the  safe,  and  in  five  min- 
utes more  he  satisfied  himself  that  they 
were  not  in  the  room  ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  locked  in  the  manager's  desk 
—  an  alternative  which  was  instantly 
dismissed  from  his  mind. 

"  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss,"  he  began. 

"So  am  I,  Mr.  Price,"  broke  in  the 
manager.  "I  have  not  left  the  room 
since  you  deposited  the  bonds  in  that 
safe.  It  is  true,  the  door  of  the  safe 
has  been  standing  open  most  of  the 
time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
received  no  visitors  ;  not  a  soul  has  en- 
tered the  room  but  yourself." 

"You  forget,  sir,  that  one  of  the 
clerks,  young  Mr.  Aspin,  brought  you 
a  slip  from  me  about  the  second  batch 
of  securities  which  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland to-morrow,  Saturday  —  .£10,000 
worth,  the  receipt  for  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, in  your  possession." 

The  manager  made  no  remark  in  re- 
sponse to  the  latter  assertions  —  con- 
cerning the  bonds  and  the  receipt 
believed  to  be  in  his.  possession.  But 
he  referred  significantly  to  the  young 
clerk  and  his  errand. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Aspin  was  here  for  a  few 
moments.  I  don't  like  to  suggest  any 
suspicion  against  him " 

The  manager  hesitated.  Mr.  Price 
followed  up  the  thread. 

"  It  is  somewhat  suspicious,  sir,  that 
Mr.  Aspin  was  actually  alone  in  this 
room  for  nearly  half  a  minute,  having 
entered  by  this  door,  from  behind  the 
counter,  at  the  very  moment  you  were 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  yonder 
door  opening  on  the  outer  office,  while 
a  customer  asked  you  a  question." 
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"  That  is  perfectly  true,  Price.  I  had 
not  thought  of  that.  Moreover  —  now 
that  I  come  to  recall  the  circumstance 
—  young  Aspin  was  stooping  over  the 
open  safe  in  a  most  suspicious  manner, 
when  I  re-entered  the  room." 

"  Subject  to  your  approval,  sir,  I  will 
question  him  before  you  take  any  steps 
towards  announcing  the  loss.  He  is  a 
very  respectable  youth,  and  may  be 
perfectly  innocent." 

"I  don't  like  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  otherwise,  Mr.  Price.  Bring 
him  here  at  once." 

"I  will  do  so  —  unless  he  has  gone 
out.  One  o'clock  is  his  dinner-time." 
Mr.  Price  advanced  to  the  door,  but  the 
manager  stopped  him. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Price.  The  suspi- 
cion is  a  very  serious  one.  Let  us  omit 
no  precaution.  We  will  make  one  more 
search." 

Mr.  Price  assented.  Going  on  his 
knees  before  the  open  safe,  he  turned 
out  each  and  every  paper  within,  and 
replaced  it  in  turn.  The  bonds  were 
not  there.  He  went  round  the  room 
likewise.  The  bonds  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

"  Enough  !  "  at  length  exclaimed  the 
manager.  "  Eetch  Mr.  Aspin.  And, 
before  you  bring  him  in,  give  instruc- 
tions to  your  next  in  command,  that  no 
officer  is  to  leave  the  bank  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  till  I  give  permission  to 
the  contrary." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
do  so  without  further  loss  of  time." 

As  soon  as  the  manager  heard  the 
door  close,  he  lqpked  around  him  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  alone.  Then, 
taking  his  keys  from  his  pocket,  he  un- 
locked softly  the  drawer  beneath  his 
writing-desk,  wheeled  back  his  chair 
a  few  inches,  unlocked  the  safe,  and 
paused. 

He  appeared  to  listen  for  an  instant. 
There  was  no  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps ;  there  was  no  shadow  on 
either  of  the  ground-glass  doors  of  any 
one  about  to  enter.  With  a  rapidity 
and  stealthiness  that  denoted  both  fear 
and  determination,  he  abstracted  a  par- 
cel from  the  drawer,  stepped  across  to 
the  safe,  slipped  the  packet  between 


the  leaves  of  a  ledger  within  the  safe, 
secured  the  iron  door,  returned  to  his 
table,  locked  the  drawer,  put  the  keys 
in  his  pocket,  drew  up  his  chair,  and 
returned  to  his  former  position. 

But  some  peculiarity  of  the  packet 
had  been  noticed  by  him  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  action. 

"  There  is  surely  one  missing.  There 
ought  to  have  been  eight." 

Some  two  minutes  had  elapsed  when 
the  cashier  returned  alone.  The  man- 
ager still  sat  in  the  same  attitude.  Ap- 
parently, he  had  not  moved  during  the 
other's  absence.  He  started  as  Mr. 
Price  spoke  to  him. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  young 
Aspin  went  out  immediately  after  you 
noticed  his  suspicious  presence  in  this 
room.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  wait  till  he  returns  at  two  o'clock." 

"What  if  he  should  not  return?" 
said  the  manager. 

"  If  he  is  innocent,  he  will  return  as 
a  matter  of  course.  And,  if  he  is 
guilty,  he  will  return  to  allay  suspicion. 
His  failure  to  return  would  be  his  con- 
demnation." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"But,  consider,"  said  the  manager, 
"  Messrs.  Bulling  &  Co.  will  come  for 
their  bonds  at  two  o'clock.  No  expla- 
nation which  we  can  at  present  give 
will  reconcile  them  to  the  temporary 
loss  of  their  property." 

Mr.  Price  reflected  for  a  while.  He 
seemed  to  be  more  ready  of  resource 
than  his  superior  officer. 

"You,  sir,  had  better  go  yourself 
immediately  to  Scotland  Yard  to  give 
notice  of  this  robbery  to  the  police.  I 
will  receive  Messrs.  Bulling,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  that  you  have  been  sud- 
denly summoned  thither  on  extremely 
urgent  business.  I  will  ask  them  to 
call  again  an  hour  later." 

"  Admirable  I  "  exclaimed  the  man- 
ager appreciatively.  "  By  three  o'clock, 
we  shall  have  discovered  something 
either  from  Mr.  Aspin  or  otherwise." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Price,"  added  the 
manager  finally,  "  here  is  the  key  of  my 
writing-table."      He  detached  it  from 
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the  bunch  which  hung  on  a  chain  se- 
cured round  his  waist.  "  Please  to 
look  through  every  drawer,  and  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  missing  bonds  have 
not  merely  been  mislaid." 

"  I  will  do  so,  sir."  And  as  the  man- 
ager buttoned  up  his  tight-fitting  frock- 
coal  and  clapped  on  his  high  hat,  Mr. 
Price  involuntarily  reflected  that  the  lost 
documents  could  not  have  transferred 
themselves  miraculously  to  the  man- 
ager's pockets  without  the  fact  disturb- 
ing fatally  the  admirable  cut  of  that 
gentleman's  garments. 

•  No  official  may  leave  the  bank  on 
any  pretext  whatever  till  I  return  from 
Scotland  Yard,"  said  the  manager. 

Mr.  Price  bowed  acquiescence,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  manager  left  him. 

Presently  the  cashier  summed  up  the 
situation.  "I've  turned  out  the  safe 
twice,  and  seen  it  locked.  I  can  affirm 
that  Messrs.  Bulling's  bonds  are  not 
there.  I've  turned  out  the  drawers  of 
this  writing-table.  The  bonds  are  not 
here.  The  manager  has  not  got  them. 
I  didn't  take  'em.  Young  Aspin  must 
have  done  it.  Will  he  come  back  ? 
He's  nearly  due  now." 

Two  o'clock  struck,  but  Mr.  Aspin 
had  not  returned.  Messrs.  Bulling  sent 
a  trusted  messenger  for  the  bonds. 
Mr.  Price  made  the  necessary  excuse, 
and  requested  him  to  return  at  three- 
thirty.  Half  past  two  came,  but  no 
sign  of  Mr.  Aspin.  Indeed,  when  the 
manager  returned,  shortly  after  three 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  detectives, 
Mr.  Aspin  had  not  yet  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. In  short,  Mr.  Aspin  did 
not  return.     He  had  bolted,  evidently. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  to  pass.  On 
leaving  the  bank  at  half  past  one,  the 
manager  crossed  the  street,  and,  instead 
of  hurrying  to  Scotland  Yard,  placed 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway, 
where  he  could  not  be  perceived  through 
the  ground-glass  windows  of  the  bank, 
and  where  he  had  a  full  view  of  the 
street  to  right  and  left. 

He  watched  here  for  about  five  or  ten 
minutes,  when  the  figure  of  Mr.  Aspin, 
on  his  return  from  dinner,  was  per- 
ceived coming  down  the  street  on  the 
opposite  side. 


Before  the  young  man  reached  the 
steps  of  the  bank,  he  was  stopped  by 
the  manager,  who  said  sharply  :  — 

"Follow  me!" 

The  manager  walked  briskly  along, 
looking  back  frequently,  in  order  to 
see  that  his  command  was  attended  to. 
The  miserable  boy  dared  not  disobey. 
Presently,  in  an  unfrequented  side 
street,  the  manager  hailed  a  hansom. 
He  beckoned  Mr.  Aspin  to  seat  himself 
beside  him  within  the  cab. 

"  Scotland  Yard  !  "  cried  the  man- 
ager to  the  driver.  "  And  put  the  glass 
down." 

On  hearing  their  destination,  Aspin 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Before  he 
could  recover  himself  enough  to  speak, 
the  manager  informed  him  that  the 
theft  of  Messrs.  Bulling  &  Co.'s  bonds 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  sus- 
picions which  pointed  to  Mr.  Aspin  as 
the  thief  were  simply  overwhelming. 

This  announcement  frightened  Mr. 
Aspin  so  much  that  he  tried  to  jump 
out  of  the  hansom  ;  but  he  was  held 
back  in  a  powerful  grip. 

"  No,  no,  young  man,  you  must  listen 
to  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  on 
you,  even  if  you  are  indeed  guilty. 
You  must  perceive  by  this  time  that 
you  are  ruined  for  life,  if  the  guilt  at- 
taches to  you " 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it !  "  exclaimed 
the  youth,  breaking  into  tears.  "  What 
will  my  poor  mother  say  ?  ' ' 

The  manager  showed  some  astonish- 
ment at  the  boy's  burst  of  grief.  Pres- 
ently, however,  he  continued  :  — 

"  Look  here,  young  sir  !  I  will  help 
you  out  of  this  mess  —  ahem  !  —  for 
your  mother's  sake  !  " 

"Oh,  sir  !  God  bless  you  for  saying 
that !  " 

"  I  mean  it  too  ;  your  escape  can  be 
managed.  I  impose  a  condition,  how- 
ever. It  is  this.  You  will  take  train 
immediately  for  Dover.  You  will  cross 
to  Calais.  I  will  throw  everybody  off 
the  scent.  You  will  travel  through, 
without  stopping,  to  Spain.  There  you 
will  be  safe  from  arrest." 

"  But  I  have  no  money.*' 

"  I  will  provide  for  that.  Here  is  a 
fifty-pound  note.    You  will  go  to  Gaze's 
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Tourist  Office  in  the  Strand,  and  buy 
two  tickets  for  Madrid." 

"  Why  two  tickets,  sir  ?  " 

"To  avert  suspicion.  One  of  them 
you  will  use  yourself  ;  the  other  I  will 
take  care  of  myself.  At  Madrid  you 
will  stay  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  till 
you  receive  from  me  another  fifty- 
pound  note  —  ahem  !  —  for  your  moth- 
er's sake." 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  After  that  you  must  make  your  own 
way  in  the  world  —  abroad  —  in  America 
—  in  any  country  where  our  police  can- 
not find  you." 

"I  will,  sir  —  I  will.  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness." 

"  Say  no  more.  We  will  get  out 
here."     The  manager  stopped  the  cab. 

"But,  if  you  please,  sir,  here's  the 
bond  ;  I  will  give  it  back  to  you." 

"  What  bond  ?  "  asked  the  manager 
with  a  start. 

"The  thousand-pound  bond  I  stole, 
sir,"  whimpered  the  lad.  "It  was  on 
the  top  of  the  bundle.  I  was  afraid  to 
take  the  rest." 

The  manager  looked  at  him  with 
blank  astonishment  in  his  face  as  Aspin 
drew  a  paper  from  within  his  waistcoat 
and  handed  it  over.  It  was  one  of 
Messrs.  Bulling  &  Co.'s  securities  — 
"  Payable  to  Bearer." 

The  manager  gazed  first  at  the  bond, 
then  at  the  boy.  The  bewilderment  in 
the  great  man's  face  gave  way  to  a  curi- 
ous smile. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I 
will  take  care  of  it." 

They  descended  from  the  cab  a  few 
yards  off  Gaze's  Tourist  Office,  and  the 
manager  paid  the  driver. 

"You  know  what  you  have  to  do," 
said  he  to  Aspin,  pointing  to  the  name 
over  the  door.  "  I  will  wait  for  you 
here." 

When  the  clerk  emerged  again  from 
Messrs.  Gaze's,  he  handed  one  of  the 
two  tickets  he  had  purchased  to  the 
manager,  who  said  quickly  :  — 

"  Good-bye  !  And,  by  the  way,  re- 
member that  I  shall  follow  you  now  and 
see  you  off  —  from  a  distance." 

Xext  morning  Mr.  Aspin  was  in 
Pans.     There  the  devil  in  him  revived 
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to  some  extent.  He  determined  to 
spend  a  couple  of  days  in  the  "city  of 
pleasure,"  and  to  have  a  spree.  Had 
not  the  manager  promised  to  throw 
every  one  off  the  scent  ? 

Meantime,  the  manager  strolled  down 
to  Scotland  Yard.  There  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  theft  of 
valuable  bonds  had  taken  place.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  how  and  by  whom 
they  had  been  abstracted.  He  desired 
that  an  able  detective  should  return 
with  him  to  the  city,  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation and  give  his  advice.  The  re- 
quest was  promptly  complied  with. 

Shortly  before  three  o'clock  the  man- 
ager entered  the  bank,  accompanied 
by  two  detectives  from  the  criminal 
investigation  department  —  namely,  In- 
spector Crump  and  another  officer  in 
plain  clothes.  They  were  met  by  the 
cashier  with  the  significant  announce- 
ment that  young  Mr.  Aspin  had  not 
returned  after  his  dinner-hour. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  added  Mr. 
Price,  "  that  oUr  suspicions  of  him  were 
well  founded." 

The  manager  and  the  chief  detective 
retired  to  the  sanctum  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Price  and  the  second  police  officer 
were  asked  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  a  summons  to  join  them. 

The  circumstances  already  detailed  in 
the  conversation  between  the  manager 
and  cashier  were  forthwith  communi- 
cated to  the  inspector.  The  manager, 
moreover,  opened  the  safe,  and  de- 
scribed how  the  various  parcels  of 
bonds  brought  from  the  strong-room 
had  been  laid  in  a  row  on  the  middle 
shelf ;  and  how  he  had  perceived, 
almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Aspin 
had  left  the  room,  a  gap  in  the  row 
where  Messrs.  Bulling  &  Co.'s  script 
had  been  laid.  The  inspector  was  then 
requested  to  make  a  careful  survey  of 
the  room  and  its  contents. 

While  he  was  doing  this,  the  manager 
deftly  slipped  a  paper  from  his  pocket 
into  the  leaves  of  a  ledger  within  the 
safe,  much  in  the  same  manner,  it  will 
be  remembered,  as  he  had  acted  with 
another  packet.  Having  done  this,  he 
"swung  to"  the  door,  which  fastened 
with  a  snap. 
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During  this  operation,  Inspector 
Crump  was  looking  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  he  was  doing  so  to  some 
purpose  ;  for  he  saw  the  movements  of 
the  manager  clearly  reflected  in  the 
ground-glass  partition  separating  the 
apartment  from  the  general  office. 
There  was  something  about  the  man- 
ager's action  which  fixed  the  circum- 
stance in  his  mind. 

The  detective  next  interviewed  the 
cashier,  whose  story  confirmed  that  of 
his  superior  officer. 

Kow  the  duty  of  the  detective  was 
clear.  Even  if  there  remained  a  doubt 
as  to  Mi*.  Aspin's  guilt,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  that  young  gentleman.  In- 
quiry was  therefore  made  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  office  ;  but  no  one  could 
offer  a  clue  to  the  missing  clerk's  move- 
ments. 

"  He  has  probably  made  for  the  Con- 
tinent," suggested  the  manager. 

"Do  you  think  so,  sir?"  asked  In- 
spector Crump,  in  reply,  while  he  looked 
in  the  face  of  the  banker.  "  If  so,  we 
will  soon  overtake  him  ;  he  hasn't  much 
more  than  an  hour's  start  of  the  tele- 
graph." And  the  detective  laughed. 
The  idea  appeared  to  impress  the  man- 
ager. 

"  The  law  has  a  long  arm  —  eh,  Mr. 
Crump?  " 

"Yes,  sir  —  particularly  in  dealing 
with  boys  who  have  short  heads,"  said 
the  detective,  eying  the  manager  stead- 
ily. 

"I  hope  you'll  prove  a  match  for 
him,"  said  the  manager,  with  a  smile. 

"I  think  we  shall,  sir.  By  the  by, 
I  suppose  he  couldn't  make  anything 
out  of  the  bonds  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  unlikely." 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  he  had  any 
money  about  him  to  go  away  with  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I'll  inquire." 

The  answer  brought  by  Mr.  Price  to 
this  inquiry  was  one  that  provoked  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"  Mr.  Aspin  was  '  hard  up.'  He  was 
always  'hard  up.'  He  had  borrowed 
half-a-crbwn  that  very  morning  to  pay 
for  his  dinner." 

After  some  further  information  as  to 


Mr.  Aspin's  affairs  had  been  asked  for 
by  Mr.  Crump,  and  given  to  him,  that 
gentleman  decided  to  make  inquiries  of 
Mrs.  Aspin,  and  to  have  that  lady's 
house  watched  in  case  her  son  should 
return  home. 

"  I  will  also  cause  a  description  of 
young  Aspin  to  be  circulated  in  order 
that  he  may  be  traced,  watched,  and,  if 
possible,  arrested.  All  this  will  keep 
us  occupied  till  to-morrow  morning, 
when  you  may  expect  me  here  to  re- 
port progress.  I  will  leave  m}-  compan- 
ion with  you.     He  may  be  wanted." 

Inspector  Crump  departed,  after  whis- 
pering to  his  comrade  the  curious  admo- 
nition :  "Watch  the  manager.  If  he 
hasn't  got  the  bonds  himself,  my  name's 
not  Crump  !  " 

When  Mr.  Bulling,  of  Messrs.  Bulling 
&  Company,  called  for  their  securities, 
an  explanation  was  given  for  not  deliv- 
ering them  which  bore  all  the  appear- 
ance of  good  faith.  The  fact  of  the 
theft  was  more  unfortunate  than  alarm- 
ing, for,  of  course,  the  bank  would  make 
good  the  loss.  Under  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, Messrs.  Bulling  &  Com- 
pany consented  to  fall  in  with  the  bank's 
convenience,  and  to  wait  until  the  lost 
property  should  be  recovered,  while 
the  manager,  on  behalf  of  the  directors, 
offered  temporary  security  to  the  owners 
of  the  bonds  —  an  offer  which  they  con- 
sidered unnecessary,  in  view  of  the 
status  of  the  bank. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning 
Inspector  Crump  arrived  in  Old  Broad 
Street.  He  was  greeted  by  the  man- 
ager and  some  of  the  directors  of  the 
corporation.  The  detective  addressed 
himself  to  the  manager  with  a  confi- 
dence and  respect  which  set  that  gen- 
tleman entirely  at  his  ease. 

"The  supposition  you  expressed,  sir, 
has  been  fully  justified.  The  young 
man  suspected  of  stealing  the  bonds 
crossed  to  Calais  yesterday.  I  have 
arranged  that  he  will  not  slip  through 
our  fingers.  I  cannot  say  more  at  pres- 
ent. The  first  information  which  I 
obtained  concerning  him  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Gaze,  the  tourist  agents,  at 
whose  office  he  bought  two  tickets  for 
Madrid.     From  the  fact  of  his   taking 
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two  tickets,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is 
travelling  in  company  with  a  female, 
possibly  an  accomplice.  He  paid  Messrs. 
Gaze  with  a  fifty-pound  note,  of  which 
I  have  taken  the  number.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Where  did  he  get  the  fifty -pound 
note  ?     Can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

At  first  the  manager  made  no  reply, 
and  he  averted  his  eyes  under  the 
steady  but  seemingly  frank  regard  of 
the  detective.  Then,  laboring  under 
evident  excitement,  he  stepped  over  to 
the  safe,  opened  it,  drew  out  a  little 
drawer  within,  and  exclaimed  :  — 

"  Good  heavens,  that's  gone  too  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  fifty-pound  note  in  this 
drawer."  He  referred  to  his  pocket- 
book  for  the  number  and  read  it  out. 
The  detective  smiled  as  he  announced 
that  his  figures  were  the  same.  The 
directors  looked  at  one  another  mean- 
ingly, being  full  of  sympathy  for  their 
head  official. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Price  entered 
and  reminded  the  manager  of  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  Bank  of  England, 
an  appointment  (it  will  be  remembered) 
to  exchange  a  receipt  of  the  Bank  of 
England  for  £10,000  worth  of  bonds 
deposited  there  and  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Bulling.  The  manager  made  his  ex- 
cuses to  the  directors,  promised  to  be 
back  in  half  an  hour,  and  went  out. 

As  soon  as  Inspector  Crump  knew 
him  to  be  off  the  premises,  he  turned  to 
the  directors  and  said  sharply  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  if 
I  am  abrupt.  I  am  acting  in  your  in- 
terests, and  I  am  obliged  to  be  plain- 
spoken.  I  will  stake  my  reputation 
that  the  man  who  has  just  left  the  room 
is  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of 
Messrs.  Bulling  &  Company's  bonds." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Impossible  !  Impos- 
sible !  "  ejaculated  his  worthy  listeners, 
throwing  up  their  hands  in  deprecation 
of  the  wrong  done  to  their  faithful  ser- 
vant by  the  mere  suggestion. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  detective. 
"lam  accustomed  to  read  guilt  or  in- 
nocence in  a  man's  manners,  as  well  as 
his  actions.  Your  manager  tries  to 
hide  from  me  a  guilty  conscience  and 
he  cannot  do  it." 


"What  right  have  you  to  say  such 
things  ?  "  asked  the  indignant  board  of 
directors  in  one  voice. 

The  inspector  continued  in  his  own 
way. 

"  From  what  I  hear  of  the  boy  Aspin, 
he  hasn't  the  pluck  to  steal  and  hide  a 
great  parcel  of  bonds.  He  hadn't  even 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  without  the 
certainty  of  the  manager  seeing  them 
protruding  from  his  pocket.  The  lad 
may  have  stolen  the  fifty-pound  note,  or 
he  may  have  had  it  given  to  him  ;  but, 
take  my  word  for  it,  in  this  unfortunate 
business,  he  is  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 

"  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say,"  broke 
in  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, "  we  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
keeping  your  opinions  to  yourself,  and 
confining  yourself  to  your  duty-" 

"It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you,  sir," 
retorted  the  detective.  "  The  manager 
has  averted  suspicion  by  throwing  it  on 
Mr.  Aspin.  I  don't  know  if  Aspin  is  his 
dupe  or  his  confederate,  or  both.  But 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  manager 
till  we  have  had  it  out  with  Aspin.  Not 
that  the  young  one  has  the  bonds.  The 
old  one  has  the  bonds  himself,  or  he  has 
posted  them  to  Spain." 

"  Spain  !  "  exclaimed  the  directors. 

"Yes,"  and  the  inspector  laughed, 
"  no  extradition  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  you  see." 

"  But,  if  the  manager  is  the  culprit, 
why  has  he  risked  detection  by  staying 
here  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  because  he  hasn't  got  all 
the  bonds  he  wants,  I  should  say." 

"  Monstrous  !  Perfectly  monstrous  !  " 
declared  the  directors,  unconvinced. 

"Besides,"  urged  one  of  them,  "he 
could  not  reach  Spain  before  his  absence 
was  discovered,  and  we  could  overtake 
him  by  telegraph." 

"  Think  so,  sir  ?  "  said  the  detective. 
"Why,  he  might  slip  off  unperceived 
to-night,  be  in  Paris  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  across  the  Spanish  frontier 
before  you  gentlemen  are  awake  on 
Monday.     Then  where  are  you  ?  " 

The  directors  could  hardly  fail  to 
appreciate  these  remarks,  although  they 
still  remained  incredulous. 
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"There  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion," urged  one  of  them,  "  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  manager  has  any  intention 
whatever  of  running  away  to  Spain  or 
anywhere  else." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  returned  the  de- 
tective, "  but  it  is  my  business  to  sus- 
pect. Please  to  remember  that  although 
Mr.  Aspin  has  absconded,  we  have  only 
the  manager's  story  against  him.  We 
ought  to  hear  what  the  young  man  has 
to  say.  Kemember,  that  the  bonds  were 
in  the  manager's  possession,  and  that 
the  missing  fifty-pound  note  was  the 
manager's.  How  do  we  know  that  the 
second  tourist's  ticket  to  Spain  is  not 
for  the  manager's  use  ?  I  have  ascer- 
tained for  a  fact  that  Mr.  Aspin  had  no 
companion  with  him." 

"Then  what  is  your  advice,  Mr. 
Crump  ?  " 

"My  advice,  gentlemen,  is — treat 
the  manager  as  usual,  and  wait  till  he 
runs  away  with  all  he  can  lay  hands 
on!  " 

At  this  curious  counsel,  the  several 
elderly  gentlemen  constituting  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Continental 
Banking  Corporation  uttered  one  cry  of 
fear  and  astonishment. 

"  But  why  not  arrest  him  at  once  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  possibly  provided 
against  that  event,  by  sending  away  the 
bonds  he  stole  yesterday,  and  we  could 
prove  nothing." 

"  What  on  earth,  then,  are  we  to 
do?" 

"Treat  him  just  as  usual,  I  say  — 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  gen- 
tlemen.    Leave  the  rest  to  me." 

When  the  manager  returned,  he  car- 
ried a  small  black  bag  in  his  hand. 
This  he  locked  up  in  his  safe.  One  of 
the  directors  suggested  that  any  valu- 
able papers  ought  to  be  deposited  in 
the  strong-room.  But  the  manager  de- 
murred. 

"  They  will  be  safe  enough  here,"  he 
declared,  in  a  casual  manner. 

The  directors  began  to  suspect  in 
their  hearts  that  there  might  be  some 
wisdom  in  attending  to  the  detective's 
warning.  They  took  care,  however, 
not  to  betray  themselves. 


It  was  comparatively  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  before  the  good  Paris  folk  had 
sat  down  to  dejeuner,  that  Mr.  Aspin, 
having  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  short 
sojourn  in  the  French  capital,  betook 
himself  to  the  railway  station  where  he 
intended  to  take  train  in  his  flight 
towards  sanctuary. 

But  his  steps  were  arrested  before 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  street. 
A  little  crowd  was  collecting  round  a 
hired  conveyance  which  had  been 
upset.  The  occupant,  a  middle-aged 
man  with  a  dark  beard,  had  been 
thrown  out,  and  was  stunned  by  the 
fall.  A  hand-bag  lay  close  beside  him  ; 
it  had  burst  open,  and  some  of  the  con- 
tents were  slipping  from  its  mouth. 

One  of  these  papers  Mr.  Aspin  raised 
out  of  the  mud.  As  he  did  so  a  cry  of 
surprise  escaped  him ;  the  document 
was  the  very  same  bond,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Bulling  and  Company,  which 
he  had  stolen  and  restored. 

A  couple  of  bystanders  attempted  to 
raise  the  fallen  stranger.  Their  efforts 
displaced  a  false  beard,  which  fell  to 
the  ground  and  disclosed  to  Mr.  Aspin's 
astonished  eyes  the  features  of  the 
manager  of  the  Continental  Banking 
Corporation. 

"  You  know  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
a  voice  in  English,  and  a  hand  was  laid 
on  Aspin's  shoulder. 

"  I  —  I  —  I  —thought  I  did  !  "  stam- 
mered the  lad,  fearing  to  betray  himself. 

"You  had  better  say  yes  at  once, 
Mr.  Aspin.  I  am  a  detective  from 
Scotland  Yard,  and  I  presume  that  this 
gentleman  is  the  person  I  expected  to 
find  sooner  or  later  in  your  company." 

The  young  man  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity. He  allowed  himself  to  be  taken 
back  to  England  in  tow,  and  confessed 
his  share  in  the  robbery  of  the  bank  — 
a  point  which  went  in  his  favor  in  set- 
tling up. 

The  manager  followed  later,  also  in 
tow.  He  was  scarcely  let  off  so  easily 
as  the  lad  Aspin,  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
do  any  banking  for  some  years  to  come. 

"  How  did  the   manager    escape  ? " 
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said  Inspector  Crump,  deeply  mortified 
at  having  been  "bested,"  in  spite  of 
all  his  suspicions  and  all  his  precau- 
tions. 

"Why,  it  was  this  way.  The  man- 
ager goes  home  that  Saturday  afternoon, 
looking  as  innocent  as  a  saint,  and  car- 
rying a  hand-bag  crammed  full  of  bonds. 
"  So  I  says  to  him,  '  Xot  much  fear 
of  my  troubling  you,  sir,  till  Monday. 
That  young  rascal  Aspin  won't  betray 
himself  all  at  once,  I  guess,  wherever 
he  is  now.  "We  must  be  content  to 
watch  him.' 

"  Says  the  manager,  '  I  want  a  little 
rest  badly.  This  affair  has  upset  me 
terribly.  Don't  worry  me  if  you  can 
help  it,  on  the  Sabbath  day.'  '  I  won't, 
sir,'  says  I. 

"  I  put  my  watchers  on  —  one  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind,  his  private  resi- 
dence. They  were  both  good  men. 
But  he  fooled  one  of  them  entirely. 
Just  as  the  evening  was  getting  dark, 
the  parlor-maid  hails  a  four-wheeler 
from  the  stand  opposite,  and  brings  a 
Gladstone  bag  along,  and  out  comes  a 
gent  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and  cabby 
is  told  to  drive  to  Euston  like  mad. 
My  man  stationed  in  front  of  the  house 
follows  in  haste,  believing  it  to  be  the 
manager.  It  wasn't !  He  started  two 
minutes  later,  and  landed  at  Charing 
Cross,  while  my  man  was  messing  about 
the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way. 

"  How  did  I  find  it  out  ?  Why,  I 
went  round  as  usual  to  see  how  my  men 
were  getting  on,  and  I  found  one  gone. 
Up  I  marches  to  the  cab  stand,  asks  a 
cabby  some  questions.  Front  man  on 
the  rank  says  he  was  hailed  to  the  house, 
but  a  growler  got  the  fare  to  Euston. 
Presently  another  gent  leaves  the  house 
in  another  growler.  He  describes  this 
gentleman  and  says  he  heard  him  holloa 
'  Charing  Cross.'  That's  how  I  knew. 
"  And  then  I  telegraphed  on  to  Folk- 
stone,  Dover,  and  Paris,  mighty  sharp, 
but  the  manager  disguised  himself  be- 
fore he  got  to  Dover  ;  and,  by  Jove  !  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  carriage  accident 
in  Paris,  we  should  have  lost  him  !  " 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  STATESMEN  OF  EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 

III. 

Paul  Singer,  a  prominent  leader 
among  the  Social  Democrats,  was  born 
at  Berlin  in  1844  of  Jewish  parents. 
He  is  partner  in  a  well-known  drapery 
business  of  that  town,  and  is  rich.  It 
is  a  curious  contradiction  that  a  leader 
of  this  party  should  belong  to  the  class 
which  the  Social  Democrats  wish  to  see 
abolished  before  all  others  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  middle-man  class  who  stands 
between  the  laborer  and  the  consumer, 
for  according  to  their  doctrines  laborer 
and  consumer  should  be  combined  in 
one  person.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  ;  and  so  is  Herr  von  Yoll- 
mar,  the  only  aristocrat  in  the  Social 
Democratic  ranks. 

Herr  von  Yollmar  may  be  defined  as 
the  Robespierre  of  his  party,  a  cool, 
calm,  reasoning  head,  inspired  with  a 
cold  fanaticism  that  apparently  knows 
no  mercy.  A  Bavarian  by  birth  and  a 
Catholic,  he  was  educated  in  a  monas- 
tery, whence  he  passed  into  the  army. 
At  Blois  during  the  Franco-German 
war  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  had 
to  retire  from  the  service.  His  enemies 
say  it  was  the  shattered  state  of  his 
private  finances  that  drove  him  into  the 
arms  of  a  party  that  would  abolish  all 
personal  property  ;  his  friends  main- 
tain, and  it  must  be  said  with  more 
show  of  reason,  that  it  was  the  social- 
economic  studies  he  pursued  during  his 
enforced  confinement  to  the  sofa  while 
he  was  recovering  from  his  wound  that 
caused  him  so  radically  to  change  his 
views,  with  the  result  that  the  Benedic- 
tine pupil,  the  hereditary  noble,  became 
a  free-thinker  and  a  Social  Democrat. 
In  1876  he  openly  declared  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  party,  and  the  following 
year  undertook  the  editorship  of  one  of 
their  leading  papers,  for  which  the  gov- 
ernment soon  found  cause  to  put  him 
in  confinement  for  a  year.  Released, 
he  went  to  Zurich  to  pass  a  course  at 
the  University  ;  and  after,  heard  lec- 
tures on  social  economy  at  the  Ecole  de 
Droit  at  Paris.     It  was  not  till  1881  that 
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lie  was  elected  into  the  Reichstag, 
where,  with  intervals  of  prison,  he  sits 
to  this  day.  Recently,  too,  he  has  also 
a  little  modified  his  views,  and  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  recognize 
that  progress  must  be  gradual,  and  that 
changes  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a 
coup  de  main.  When  he  gets  up  in  the 
Reichstag,  and,  bearing  heavily  on  his 
stick,  makes  his  way  to  the  speaker's 
tribune,  the  members  generally  give 
attention,  for  they  are  almost  certain  to 
hear  a  speech  full  of  well-pondered 
matter,  even  though  stern  logic  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  its  lim- 
itations may  make  them  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  these  projects  into 
action. 

Far  less  pleasant  is  it  to  hear  the 
speeches  of  another  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  those  of  a  man  of  whom  the 
emperor  Frederick  himself  said  that 
his  influence  on  national  German  life 
could  only  be  designated  as  a  national 
misfortune.  This  is  Adolf  Stoecker, 
until  quite  recently  court  chaplain  to 
the  emperors,  a  man  whose  influence 
was  all  the  greater  from  his  official  po- 
sition, which  made  it  appear,  even 
though  it  might  not  have  been  the  case, 
as  if  his  antichristian,  illiberal  agita- 
tions were  encouraged  from  above.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  unfair  to  Stoecker 
to  maintain  that  he  invented  the  anti- 
Semitic  agitation,  for  a  tendency  towards 
such  mediaeval  illiberality  has  never 
wholly  died  out  in  Germany  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  that  he  fanned  what 
was  gradually  dying  out  into  new  flame 
and  energy  is  beyond  question.  Be- 
sides agitating  against  the  Jews,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  could,  proposing  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  children  from  the 
schools,  of  the  grown  men  from  public 
offices,  from  the  press,  the  tribune, 
Stoecker  also  founded  in  the  Reichstag 
a  political  party  of  his  own,  known  as 
the  Christian  Socialist  working  man's 
party.  The  Christian  ideas  put  for- 
ward were  those  of  persecuting,  if  need 
be  with  fire  and  sword,  all  that  thought 
otherwise  than  what  the  court  chaplain 
Stoecker  held  to  be  the  true  Gospel ; 


the  socialistic  ideas  were  those  more  or 
less  of  all  socialistic  preachers  —  namely, 
that  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to 
remedy  all  existing  economic  and  social 
evils,  for  whose  existence,  according  to 
their  theory,  the  State  alone  is  respon- 
sible. Stoecker's  agitation  was  aimed, 
strange  though  it  seems,  in  great  part 
against  the  Social  Democrats,  with 
whose  fundamental  ideas  it  would  have 
been  thought  that  he  would  agree.  But 
the  Social  Democrats,  from  their  un- 
sectarian  character,  were  the  greatest 
thorns  in  his  flesh,  and  after  them  the 
Liberals.  That  Herr  von  Stoecker's 
agitations,  which  led  him  into  constant 
quarrels,  and  even  brought  down  on  his 
head  various  lawsuits  and  libel  cases, 
out  of  all  which  he  did  not  issue  with 
flying  colors,  notwithstanding  the  desire 
of  the  judges  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
court  official,  did  not  result  in  his  dis- 
missal must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  Emperor  William  and  Prince 
Bismarck  looked  with  no  unfavorable 
eyes  upon  the  preacher's  endeavor  to 
bring  over  the  working  man  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party.  For 
some  years  Stoecker  sailed  on  the  wind 
of  a  wide  popularity,  truly  discreditable 
to  his  countrymen,  on  whose  worst 
passions  and  lowest  feelings  he  thus 
freely  played.  Strange  to  tell,  the  first 
check  to  his  prosperous  career  came  to 
him  in  London,  where,  when  upholding 
at  a  meeting  his  favorite  views,  he 
added  that  as  soon  as  a  Jew  was  bap- 
tized he  ceased  from  his  agitation 
against  him.  "  I  oppose  him  no  more," 
were  his  textual  words.  There  was 
something  so  exquisitely  absurd  about 
this  utterance  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made,  that  it  aroused  the  sense 
of  humor  in  his  audience,  who  received 
it  with  laughter.  Stoecker,  the  court 
chaplain,  the  protected  of  the  emperor, 
had  been  laughed  at  in  England  !  This 
news,  which  spread  rapidly,  gave  cour- 
age to  his  opponents,  and  from  that 
date  onward  Stoecker's  career  showed 
a  downward  tendency.  ISTor  was  there 
truth  in  his  assertion.  His  persecu- 
tions were  directed  not  only  against 
unbaptized  Jews,  but  against  the  Jew 
as  member  of  a  race.     Still,  even  Fred- 
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enck  during  his  ninety-nine  days'  reign 
was  not  able  to  depose  him,  so  strong 
was  Bismarck's  opposition,  and  so 
weak,  no  doubt,  was  the  remaining 
strength  of  the  moribund  sovereign. 
But  William  II.  was  made  of  different 
stuff,  as  he  proved  by  his  dismissal  of 
Bismarck  himself.  Stoecker  had  dared 
to  utilize  the  young  emperor's  name  for 
his  private  ends,  had  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  of  the  empress  as  his  "dear 
friend,"  and  further  ran  counter  in  all 
respects  to  the  reconciliation  policy 
which  it  is  the  new  sovereign's  aim  and 
desire  to  bring  about  in  his  lands. 
Stoecker,  like  Bismarck,  had  thought 
himself  more  firmly  fixed  under  the 
new  monarch,  whose  religious  tenden- 
cies were  well  known.  Stoecker,  like 
Bismarck,  had  reckoned  without  his 
host.  After  his  dismissal  from  his 
court  post,  his  friends  and  admirers 
erected  for  him  the  hall  in  which  he 
alternately  preaches  and  addresses  po- 
litical meetings  ;  but  his  influence  is 
waning.  He  still  retains  his  seat  in  the 
Reichstag,  but  no  longer  finds  the  sup- 
port he  did.  The  ex-minister,  Yon 
Gossler,  was  not  ill  inclined  to  many  of 
his  views,  but  Herr  Bosse,  or  the  em- 
peror for  him,  will  have  none  of  them. 
The  society  for  the  combating  of  anti- 
Semitic  opinions  has  also  done  much  to 
weaken  the  power  of  Stoecker  and  his 
adherents. 

One  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of 
Uie  most  eminent  members  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  is  Rudolf  Virchow,  the 
celebrated  pathologist  and  anthropolo- 
gist, who  throughout  his  long  life  has 
served  disinterestedly  the  cause  of 
German  Liberalism  with  strenuous  de- 
votion and  sincere  conviction,  dividing 
his  energies  between  these  duties  and 
those  consecrated  to  his  labors  on  be- 
half of  the  alleviation  of  poor  hu- 
manity's manifold  physical  wants  and 
sufferings.  How  much  he  is  esteemed, 
even  beyond  the  borders  of  his  native 
land,  was  proved  on  the  late  occasion 
of  his  seventieth  birthday,  when  the 
whole  civilized  globe  united  to  do  honor 
to  this  great  scholar  and  large  thinker, 
whose  disciples  are  to  be  found  working 


at  diverse  universities  in  many  lands 
and  under  many  skies.  It  is  doubtless 
the  international  character  of  science 
that  has  helped  to  give  Virchow  his 
cosmopolitan  comprehension  of  ques- 
tions outside  the  range  of  his  own  spe- 
ciality, and  has  enabled  him  to'  bring 
this  note  into  his  political  labors  in 
which  the  parochial  tone  is  far  too  apt 
to  prevail.  And  this  cosmopolitan  note 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  Germany, 
where  particularism  and  a  church  spire 
policy  has  always  had  a  tendency  to 
predominate,  leading  to  those  race 
hatreds  which  have  found  such  an  ugly 
expression  in  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, of  which  Virchow  has  been  a 
bitter  foe.  For  all  this,  however,  none 
of  Virchow 's  opponents  have  dared  to 
call  him  anti-patriotic,  liberal  though 
they  be  in  bestowing  that  term.  They 
are  forced  to  recognize  that  he  is  only 
opposed  to  noxious  or  absurd  exaggera- 
tions of  patriotic  feeling,  such  as  are 
too  much  the  fashion  in  the  Germany 
of  to-day,  proving  that  they  carried 
back  with  them  from  their  French  con- 
quests a  large  stock  of  that  chauvinism 
which  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
Gallic.  We  speak  of  him  here  only  in 
his  political  relations. 

Born  at  Schivelbein,  in  Pomerania, 
in  1821,  he  studied  medicine  at  Berlin. 
Drawn,  like  all  generous-minded  young 
men,  into  the  movement  of  1848,  he 
lost  the  post  he  had  then  held  under 
government ;  but  he  had  already  shown 
himself  so  eminent  in  science,  that  he 
could  not  be  long  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  Wurzburg, 
where  he  speedily  became  one  of  the 
foremost  exponents  of  the  so-called 
Wurzburg  school.  One  of  his  most 
noted  political  speeches  was  that  in 
which  he  urged  a  gradual  European 
disarmament,  and  that  Germany  should 
help  to  set  an  example,  pointing  out 
how  the  present  large  armies  annihilate 
and  suffocate  all  progress,  and  lay  so 
heavy  a  burden  upon  all  nations  that 
their  proper  commercial,  industrial,  and 
intellectual  development  is  checked. 
He  pleaded  eloquently  that  diplomatic 
action  should  take  the  place  of  these 
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rude  modes  of  argument  and  dispute 
between  nations,  which  the  French 
philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  has  called 
"the  exchange  of  ideas  by  means  of 
cannon-balls. ' '  This  speech  of  Vircho w 
was  much  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted, and  has  formed  a  favorite 
weapon  for  his  enemies  to  employ 
against  him.  He  does  not  speak  often 
in  the  Reichstag,  but  when  he  does  it  is 
with  weight,  objectivity,  clearness,  and 
judgment,  and  his  hearers  feel  that  the 
words  uttered  are  the  result  of  real  and 
calm  reflection.  He  is  no  orator,  he 
does  not  carry  away  his  audience  by 
rhetorical  display,  but  achieves  effects 
at  times  by  the  spice  of  a  biting  irony. 
His  enemies  are  ever  desirous  to  im- 
press upon  the  world  that  a  vast  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  Virchow 
the  man  of  science  and  Yirchow  the 
political  deputy.  They  cannot  gainsay 
Virchow 's  eminence  and  authority  as  a 
man  of  science,  but  refuse  to  accord 
him  honor  as  a  patriot.  They  leave 
out  of  account,  in  making  this  distinc- 
tion, Virchow  the  man.  Virchow  is  a 
whole  man  ;  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
compromise  species  of  human  kind  so 
constantly  denounced  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer in  his  "  Study  of  Sociology."  How 
much  he  was  esteemed  b}T  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  and  is  esteemed  by  his 
widow,  is  well  known.  When  in  May, 
1888,  he  was  called  to  the  castle  of  Char- 
lottenburg  in  order  to  receive  a  decora- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  dying  sovereign, 
on  thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  honor, 
the  deputy  Virchow  did  not  hesitate  to 
state  with  great  frankness  that  this  dis- 
tinction accorded  to  him  by  the  emperor 
would  give  great  pleasure  to  a  wide 
circle  of  his  friends,  since  it  would  help 
to  confute  the  current  belief  that  the 
Emperor  Frederick  thought  less  well  of 
public  men  if  they  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
gressive faction.  The  emperor  inter- 
rupted the  deputy  ere  ever  he  could  end 
his  phrase,  expressing  his  amazement 
that  such  opinions  could  be  held  of  him, 
adding  that  he  not  only  esteemed  the 
men  of  the  Progressive  party,  but  hon- 
ored their  principles  and  deeds. 

Although  the  new  course  steered  by 


the  vessel  of  the  German  State,  to 
adopt  the  Emperor  William's  own  ex- 
pression, was  connected  with  an  entire 
change  in  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
ministers  and  ministry,  nevertheless 
the  combatants  have  remained  on  the 
whole  essentially  the  same.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  sovereign's  reign 
rumor  pointed  to  various  persons  as 
trusted  friends  of  the  emperor  who 
would  in  course  of  time  take  a  leading 
position.  But  time  passed,  and  none  of 
these  men  emerged  from  their  compar- 
ative obscurity  into  public  life.  Only 
once,  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
the  emperor  chose  Count  Douglas  as  his 
mouthpiece,  to  explain  his  standpoint, 
and  thus  to  combat  various  erroneous 
ideas  that  circulated  regarding  his  opin- 
ions and  aims,  a  speech  in  which  spe- 
cial stress  was  laid  on  the  point  that 
gave  rise  to  great  hopes  among  the  Lib- 
erals, that  the  emperor-king  was  a.  sworn 
foe  to  all  one-sided  and  extreme  tenden- 
cies. After  this  one  occasion,  however, 
Count  Douglas  retired  back  into  ob- 
scurity, though  it  is  known  that  he  is 
an  intimate  in  the  imperial  circle. 

More  importance  is  attached  to  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  the  former 
tutor  and  lifelong  friend  of  the  em- 
peror, Avho,  it  is  well  known,  gave  the 
impetus  to  the  issue  of  the  Labor  Re- 
scripts, thanks  to  the  report  he  made  to 
the  emperor  concerning  his  personal 
observations  of  the  misery  endured  by 
the  workmen  on  the  Rhine,  and  also  in 
the  Prussian  manufacturing  districts. 
In  consequence  of  these  reports  Hinz- 
peter has  become  an  odious  personality 
to  the  German  manufacturers,  and  to 
all  who  cling  to  Bismarck's  protectionist 
and  oppressive  policy.  Their  mildest 
reproach  against  him  is  that  he  takes 
too  ideal  a  view  of  the  working  classes, 
and  infects  the  emperor  with  the  same. 
But  not  even  Hinzpeter,  though  his 
influence  over  William  II.  is  acknowl- 
edged, has  ever  stepped  out  of  his  re- 
served position.  His  enemies  wish  he 
would  ;  they  desire  to  see  him  hold  a 
portfolio,  knowing  well  that  ministers 
may  fall,  and  that  by  such  open  action 
he  could  compromise  himself  far  more 
in  public  opinion  than   by  his  private 
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exertion  of  influence.  Instead,  he  lives 
in  quiet  retirement  in  the  small  Rhenish 
town  of  Bielefeld.  He  probably  recog- 
nizes that  in  this  way  he  can  be  far 
more  useful  to  his  former  pupil,  whom 
he  assists  not  only  with  advice  and  sug- 
gestions, but  also  in  his  literary  efforts. 
The  biography  of  his  grandfather  which 
William  II.  is  preparing  for  the  press 
,  will  be  largely  due  to  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Hinzpeter. 

Yet  another  intimate  friend  of  the 
emperor,  but  one  who  more  than  the 
two  others  has  played  an  important 
part,  is  Count  Waldersee,  the  successor 
of  Moltke  as  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
whose  deposition  from  this  office  a 
while  ago  excited  such  astonishment 
and  such  comments.  Count  Waldersee 
has  married  an  American  wife,  who  by 
her  first  marriage  is  a  relative  of  the 
present  empress,  and  hence  an  inti- 
macy was  established  already  between 
the  two  families,  even  while  William 
was  only  yet  Prince  of  Prussia,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  Count  Waldersee  was 
one  of  his  masters  in  the  art  of  military 
tactics.  It  is  through  the  influence  of 
Count  Waldersee  and  of  his  wife  that 
Prince  William  was  drawn  into  encour- 
aging the  Stoecker  movement,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  parents,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  count's  deposition  and 
transference  to  a  small  city  distant  from 
the  capital  was  connected  not  remotely 
with  the  dismissal  of  Stoecker. 

Though  not  strictly  speaking  to  be 
classed  as  statesmen,  the  three  men 
named  above  are  worthy  of  mention  in 
our  essay,  and  of  attentive  considera- 
tion, as  they  play,  and  have  played,  a 
great  though  unobtrusive  part  in  the 
new  direction  of  German  policy,  a  di- 
rection whose  bearing  is  not  entirely 
clear,  although  the  new  pilot  who  guides 
the  course  repeatedly  assures  the  world 
in  speeches  of  often  doubtful  wisdom 
that  he  knows  precisely  whither  he  is 
steering.  At  times  the  more  cold- 
blooded observer  would  deem  that  he 
was  making  direct  for  the  harbor  of  the 
most  pronounced  Liberalism,  wThile  at 
other  times  his  direction  seems  set  back- 
wards towards  the  ancient  refuges  of 
Medievalism,  mysticism,  and   despotic 
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rule.  "  Time  is  honest,"  says  the  Ital- 
ian proverb,  and  time  the  truthful  will 
reveal  to  those  who  live  long  enough 
the  results  that  will  accrue  from  the 
present  somewhat  chaotic  state  of  Ger- 
man policy. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A    FRENCH    PROVINCE    IN    THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  singularly  deficient  in  works 
which  could  throw  light  on  the  social 
and  intellectual  condition  of  provincial 
life  in  France.  The  splendor  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  all  that 
the  kingdom  contained  of  illustrious  by 
birth  or  talent  was  assembled,  concen- 
trated on  itself  the  attention  of  the 
writers  of  the  day,  just  as  the  monarch 
concentrated  the  powers  of  the  State  in 
his  own  hands  ;  and  the  works  of  that 
epoch  rarely  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
country  or  of  its  inhabitants.  A  care- 
less allusion  in  one  of  Mme.  de  Se'vignd's 
letters  to  the  citizens  hanged  at  Rennes 
for  not  paying  their  taxes,  and  a  few 
lines  of  La  Bruyere  describing  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  peasantry,  comprise  nearly 
all  the  information  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  provinces  to  be  found  in  the 
classical  literature  of  the  century  of  the 
Grand  Monarch.  All  the  more  inter- 
esting, therefore,  is  the  journal  kept  by 
the  Abbe  Fle'chier  during  the  assizes 
held  at  Clermont  in  1665,  in  which  he 
has  given  a  lively  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  various  classes 
of  society  in  a  secluded  part  of  France, 
where  a  turbulent  aristocracy  defied  the 
royal  authority  and  exercised  an  uncon- 
trolled sway  over  its  vassals. 

Fle'chier,  who  later  on,  when  Bishop 
of  Nimes,  acquired  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  inferior  only  to  that  of  Bos- 
suet,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of 
Pernes  in  the  diocese  of  Carpentras. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  order 
of  Les  Peres  de  la  Doctrine  Chre'tienne, 
of  which  his  uncle  was  superior,  at 
Tarascon,  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture, and  afterwards  was  sent  to  teach 
rhetoric  at  Narbonne,  where   he   also 
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acquired  some  reputation  by  his  ser- 
mons. After  his  uncle's  death  he  left 
the  order,  and  in  1659,  being  then 
twenty-eight,  he  settled  in  Paris  and 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  literature. 
Conrart,  the  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  introduced  him  to  M.  de 
Montausier,  the  husband  of  Julie  d' An- 
gennes,  at  whose  house  he  met  the  sur- 
viving members  of  that  brilliant  society 
of  nobles  and  men  of  letters  which 
Mme.  de  Rambouillet  had  gathered 
round  her  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  The  young  abbess  wit  and 
eloquence,  joined  to  his  talent  for  Latin 
versification,  a  gift  then  highly  appre- 
ciated, soon  brought  him  into  notice. 
After  a  residence  of  about  two  years 
in  Paris,  he  entered  the  household  of 
Louis  Urbain  Lefevre  de  Caumartin, 
maitre  des  r equates,  as  tutor  to  his  son, 
M.  de  Boissy,  and  in  that  capacity  ac- 
companied him  to  Auvergne. 

It  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which 
the  assizes  called  Les  Grands  Jours 
were  held  with  all  the  solemn  formality, 
and  put  forth  all  the  arbitrary  powers 
with  which  that  institution  was  in- 
vested. They  consisted  of  special  com- 
missions named  by  the  king,  and  sent 
with  plenary  powers  as  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  royal  authority,  to 
decide  without  appeal  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  those  provinces  where, 
from  one  reason  or  another,  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  law  were  unable  to  admin- 
ister justice.  In  earlier  times,  while 
the  kings  of  the  third  race  were  engaged 
in  enlarging  and  consolidating  their 
realm,  these  assizes  recurred  much 
more  frequently.  They  were  held  reg- 
ularly twice  a  year  in  districts  which 
had  been  recently  annexed  to  the  crown 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories, or  by  conquest  from  the  English. 
They  thus  helped  to  extend  the  royal 
authority  over  all  France,  and  as  that 
authority  became  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, they  were  gradually  superseded 
by  the  local  tribunals.  The  universal 
disorganization  and  lawlessness,  which 
were  the  consequence  of  the  English 
wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  later 
on  of  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  six- 
teenth,  rendered  it  necessary  to  hold 


them  in  several  provinces  during  the 
reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  his  successors  °, 
but  the  stern  administration  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  his  merciless  repression  of 
every  symptom  of  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  caused  peace 
and  order  to  prevail  throughout  France, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  king  was 
everywhere  acknowledged. 

During  the  minority,  however,  of 
Louis  XIV.,  a  portion  of  the  nobility, 
led  by  the  Prince  de  Condd,  strove  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  order 
against  the  increasing  absolutism  of  the 
State  ;  and  the  war  of  La  Fronde  may 
be  considered  as  the  last  struggle  of 
feudal  liberty  against  personal  govern- 
ment. Beaten  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  gradually  excluded  from  nearly  all 
participation  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  which  Louis  XIV.  preferred  to 
entrust  to  men  of  plebeian  origin,  the 
aristocracy  still  retained  an  almost  un- 
limited power  over  their  vassals.  In 
the  more  remote  parts  of  France  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  ;  they  acknowl- 
edged no  other  law  than  their  interests 
or  their  caprice  ;  and  their  inferiors 
had  no  defence  against  their  tyranny 
and  their  rapacity.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  in  the  wTild  and 
mountainous  province  of  Auvergne, 
where  the  nobles,  relying  on  the 
strength  of  their  castles,  defied  the  local 
authorities,  or  secured  their  complicity 
through  intimidation.  The  crimes  of 
the  aristocracy,  the  murmurs  of  the 
people,  and  the  complaints  of  the  offi- 
cials, at  last  constrained  the  king  to 
adopt  severe  measures  of  repression, 
and  by  letters  patent  dated  31st  August, 
1665,  a  commission  of  sixteen  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  under  the 
presidency  of  Henri  de  Novion,  presi- 
dent a  mortier,  with  M.  de  Caumartin, 
maitre  des  requetes,  as  keeper  of  the 
seals,  and  Denis  Talon  as  procureur  du 
roi,  was  ordered  to  go  to  Clermont, 
with  full  powers  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  peasants,  chastise  the 
crimes  of  the  nobles,  and  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  restore  order. 

M.  de  Caumartin  was  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  his  young  wife,  and  M. 
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de  Boissy,  his  son  by  a  former  mar- 
riage ;  and  during  the  four  months  the 
assizes  lasted,  his  house  was  the  centre 
where  his  fellow  judges,  the  principal 
citizens  of  Clermont,  and  those  nobles 
who  did  not  think  it  more  prudent  to 
leave  the  country,  met  in  friendly  inter- 
course under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
Abbd  Fle'chier,  who  has  handed  down 
to  us  in  his  "  Mdmoires  "  a  faithful  rec- 
ord of  their  peculiarities  and  eccentrici- 
ties. His  little  work  is  a  masterpiece 
of  graceful  and  witty  narrative,  and 
though  probably  intended  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  his  patrons  the  De 
Caumartins,  and  his  other  Parisian 
friends,  its  importance  to  the  historian 
is  very  great  from  the  truthfulness  with 
which  it  depicts  a  state  of  society  long 
since  vanished.  Fle'chier  shows  us  a 
fierce  and  haughty  aristocracy  still  im- 
bued with  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  a  prosperous  middle 
class  strongly  attached  to  its  local  cus- 
toms and  privileges  ;  and  a  peasantry, 
in  many  cases  oppressed  and  ill-treated, 
in  whose  minds  were  already  latent 
those  germs  of  hatred  and  revolt 
destined  to  burst  forth  with  such 
vehemence  at  the  Revolution.  The 
"  Mdmoires  "  are  also  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  intellectual  and  social 
authority  which  Paris  already  exercised 
over  the  rest  of  France,  even  in  the 
days  when  the  provinces  still  possessed 
much  of  their  ancient  independence. 
The  capital  could,"  even  then,  absorb 
into  itself  and  completely  transform  all 
who  came  under  its  influence  ;  for  we 
find  the  abb£,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  affecting  to  look  down  on  the 
provincials  as  barbarians,  ridiculing 
their  manners,  and  despising  their  lit- 
erary efforts  as  sadly  deficient  in  that 
supreme  finish  and  protection  which 
Paris  alone  could  confer.  He  was,  it 
is  true,  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject 
with  some  authority.  It  was,  just  then, 
an  epoch  of  transition,  when  the 
slightly  antiquated  French  of  the  days 
of  Louis  XIII.,  which  to  its  prevailing 
tone  of  courtesy  and  distinction  still 
added  some  traces  of  the  rhetorical 
exaggeration  and  the  taste  for  antithesis 
and  word-play  characteristic  of  the  less 


cultured  but  more  robust  sixteenth 
century,  was  about  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  symmetry  and  elegance.  Cor- 
neille,  Pascal,  Boileau,  and  Moliere  had 
already  produced  their  earlier  works  ; 
and  Fle'chier,  by  the  dignity  and  purity 
of  his  style,  may  claim  to  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  most  contributed  to 
refine  and  polish  the  French  tongue, 
and  confer  upon  it  that  perfection  of 
form  which  has  rendered  the  great 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  models  for  whoever 
wishes  to  write  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. 

The  abbd  gives  us  no  information 
with  regard  to  his  journey  from  Paris, 
but  opens  his  narrative  with  the  arrival 
of  the  judges  at  Riom,  where  they 
stopped  for  a  day's  rest  before  making 
their  entry  into  Clermont.  A  drive  of 
a  few  hours  separates  Riom  from  Cler- 
mont, and  as  the  judges,  preceded  by 
the  chevalier  du  guet  (officer  of  the 
watch)  and  his  mounted  police  dressed 
in  red,  approached  the  town,  they  were 
met  at  intervals  along  the  road  by  the 
principal  officials  of  the  municipality, 
by  deputations  from  the  neighboring 
communities,  and  by  the  leading  nobles 
of  the  province,  who  greeted  them  with 
complimentary  speeches,  to  each  of 
which  suitable  replies  had  to  be  made 
by  the  president,  M.  de  Novion.  More 
deputations  and  more  speeches  from 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  local  bar  awaited  the 
royal  commission  on  its  arrival  in  the 
town  ;  and  the  worthy  people  of  Cler- 
mont fondly  imagined  that  they  had 
dazzled  the  Parisians  by  so  much  elo- 
quence and  erudition.  But  Fle'chier, 
who  already  bore  the  title  of  preacher 
to  the  court,  does  not  conceal  his  dis- 
dain for  these  "wearisome  displays," 
in  which  the  Grands  Jours  were  com- 
pared to  the  Last  Judgment,  and  quo- 
tations from  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Ambrose  proved  that  those  Fathers  of 
the  Church  had  foreseen  and  prophe- 
sied what  was  about  to  take  place  in 
Auvergne.  These  tedious  formalities, 
however,  were  at  last  brought  to  an 
end  ;  the  judges  were  installed  in  their 
lodgings  ;  M.  Talon  hastened  to  inspect 
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the  prisoners  and  ascertain  for  what 
number  of  criminals  there  might  be 
room  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  assizes 
were  opened. 

At  the  request  of  the  procureur  du 
roi,  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  to  be  read  in  every  par- 
ish on  three  consecutive  Sundays,  com- 
manding all  persons  who  could  give 
information  with  regard  to  any  crime, 
to  come  forward  and  denounce  the 
culprits  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. The  long  list  of  outrages  and 
abuses  contained  in  this  document  may 
be  considered  as  presenting  a  tolerably 
faithful  picture  of  the  disorder  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  country.  There  had 
been  assassinations  and  robberies,  in- 
cendiarisms and  acts  of  violence  which 
had  remained  unpunished.  The  levy 
of  taxes  had  been  impeded,  the  execu- 
tion of  decrees  and  sentences  hindered, 
and  the  ministers  of  justice  intimi- 
dated. Public  functionaries  had  been 
guilty  of  extortion  and  corruption,  and 
some  of  the  seigneurs  hauts  justiciers, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  vassals,  kept  their  prisoners  in 
dungeons  under  ground,  while  others 
detained  persons  illegally  in  their  cas- 
tles. Others,  again,  levied  tolls  without 
authority,  deprived  the  peasantry  of 
their  pasturage  and  forest  right,  ill- 
treated  the  officials  who  received  com- 
plaints against  their  exactions,  and 
forced  them  to  surrender  the  writs  they 
had  taken  out. 

As  the  public  were  excluded  from 
the  sittings  of  the  court  in  all  criminal 
cases,  Fleshier  had  leisure  to  study 
and  record  the  features  of  the  unknown 
world  about  him,  where  he  evidently 
looked  upon  himself  as  an  exile  from 
civilization.  The  town  of  Clermont, 
with  its  steep,  narrow  streets  and 
gloomy  houses,  did  not  please  him,  and 
he  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  it  except 
the  unusually  large  number  of  children 
in  every  family.  The  ladies  of  Cler- 
mont, he  ungallantly  declared,  were 
ugly  ;  and  he  gives  a  very  satirical 
description  of  their  ceremonious  visits 
to  the  wives  of  the  officials  from  Paris, 
in  presence  of  whose  superior  ele- 
gance and  manners  they  felt  that  their 


provincial  ways  seemed  old-fashioned, 
and  their  rustic  wit  poor  and  trivial. 
They  had  not  even  the  courage  to  visit 
alone,  but  came  in  a  crowd,  hoping 
thereby  to  be  less  remarked  and  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance  ;  they  en- 
tered the  apartment  awkwardly  and 
stiffly,  some  holding  their  arms  crossed, 
others  letting  them  hang  down  straight ; 
and  insignificant  details  of  local  gossip 
formed  the  only  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation. At  the  balls  given  by  M.  de 
Caumartin,  where  many  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  denuncia- 
tion, came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
royal  commissioners,  the  abbe"  did  not 
find  that  the  behavior  of  the  provincials 
was  much  better.  He  admired,  it  is 
true,  the  gaiety  and  gracefulness  of  la 
bourree,  the  national  dance  of  Auvergne; 
but  he  was  much  shocked  at  the  dis- 
putes which  broke  out  among  the  ladies, 
who  abused  each  other  freely,  and  were 
sometimes  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  actual  violence,  using  their  muffs 
after  the  fashion  of  boxing-gloves,  or 
pulling  each  other's  hair. 

They  were,  nevertheless,  some  ladies 
at  Clermont,  who  aspired  to  a  more  in- 
tellectual life,  and  held  advanced  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  women. 
The  question  was  evidently  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  time,  for  the  abbe-  gives 
an  account  of  a  conversation  on  the 
subject  at  which  he  assisted,  and  re- 
peats the  indignant  protests  he  heard 
against  the  slavery  in  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  keep  the  minds  of  women,  by 
withholding  from  them  the  liberty  to 
study ;  as  if  they  were  not  as  capable  as 
men  of  acquiring  learning,  or  as  if 
nature  had  deprived  them  of  reason 
and  bestowed  on  them  purely  exterior 
charms.  Fle'chier  does  not  blame  or 
ridicule  these  aspirations,  nor  confound 
them  with  the  affected  attempts  of  cer- 
tain provincials  to  imitate  the  tone  of 
the  literary  salons  of  Paris.  It  was  at 
Vichy,  where  he  passed  a  few  days, 
that  he  met  with  specimens  of  the 
class  which  Moliere  had  recently  sat- 
irized, and  who,  like  his  heroines,  looked 
upon  Paris,  as  "  the  grand  assemblage 
of  wonders,  the  centre  of  good  taste,  of 
wit,  and  of  courtesy."     The  arrival  at 
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the  little  town  of  a  preacher  to  the 
court,  who  had  also  the  reputation  of 
being  a  wit  and  a  poet,  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  visitors  to  the 
baths,  and  two  ladies,  whom  Fle'chier 
calls  des  precieuses  languissantes,  has- 
tened to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  ap- 
parently under  the  impression  that  the 
mere  fact  of  being  seen  in  his  society 
would  give  them  a  reputation  for  learn- 
ing. They  overwhelmed  the  abbe"  with 
compliments,  and  expressed  their  hap- 
piness at  meeting  with  a  person  from 
the  court  in  -that  barbarous  region ; 
little  suspecting  what  a  cruelly  satirical 
sketch  the  abbd  would  present  to  his 
Parisian  friends  of  the  tall  and  ungainly 
form  of  one  of  his  admirers,  and  of  the 
multitude  of  patches  which  decorated 
the  face  of  the  other,  leaving  only  her 
eyes  and  nose  visible. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  provincials 
alone  who  provoked  Fle'chier's  witti- 
cisms ;  among  the  little  band  of  Pari- 
sians who  considered  themselves  so 
superior  to  the  people  of  Clermont, 
there  was  no  dearth  of  subjects  for  his 
sarcastic  pen.  One  of  his  most  finished 
portraits  is  that  of  Madame  Talon,  the 
mother  of  the  procureur  du  roi ;  a  cap- 
ital type  of  the  serious,  hard-working, 
narrow-minded  bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  The 
more  aristocratic  De  Caumartins  looked 
down  on  her  as  much  their  inferior  in 
rank,  and  it  was  probably  to  excite  their 
laughter  that  her  peculiarities  have  been 
so  minutely  described.  Meddlesome 
and  fussy,  possessed  by  a  mania  for 
organization,  and  firmly  convinced  of 
the  perfection  of  Parisian  ways,  Ma- 
dame Talon  had  hardly  arrived  at  Cler- 
mont when  she  undertook  to  stir  up  the 
sleepy  country  town,  and  to  regulate 
everything  and  everybody  in  it.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  influence  she  derived 
from  her  son's  position  on  the  royal 
commission,  she  began  by  inspecting 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  shop- 
keepers, and  discovered  to  her  great 
indignation  that  at  Clermont  the  pound 
contained  only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
ounces  instead  of  sixteen.  The  com- 
missioners, however,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  change  the  local  customs,  and 
could  only  issue  a  decree  by  which  they 


fixed  the  prices  of  all  articles  during 
their  stay  ;  but  Madame  Talon,  who 
still  mistrusted  the  honesty  of  the  pro- 
vincials, obliged  her  tradesmen  to  bring 
their  goods  to  her  lodgings  and  weighed 
them  herself.  She  next  took  in  hand 
the  reform  of  the  religious  orders,  lec- 
tured the  Ursuline  nuns  for  not  rising 
at  four  o'clock  all  the  year  round, 
criticised  the  management  of  the  hospi- 
tal, laid  down  rules  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  finally  summoned  the  principal 
ladies  of  Clermont  to  establish  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  relief  of  the  poor  accord- 
ing to  the  system  adopted  in  Paris. 
"  Such  is  the  custom  in  Paris,"  was, 
indeed,  in  Madame  Talon's  opinion,  a 
sufficient  reason  and  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  every  difficulty  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  associates  were  so  lectured 
and  browbeaten  in  the  endeavor  to  raise 
them  to  her  standard  of  perfection,  that 
their  meetings  soon  came  to  an  end. 

While  Madame  Talon  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  diffusing  the  superior  culture 
of  Paris  among  the  benighted  provin- 
cials, the  royal  commissioners  were  no 
less  actively  employed  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  by  their  ener- 
getic and  summary  mode  of  procedure. 
Their  arrival  at  Clermont  had  spread 
terror  throughout  the  district  over  which 
their  jurisdiction  extended.  The  no- 
bles, but  more  especially  those  of  the 
wilder  and  more  mountainous  regions, 
who  had  lived  in  the  utmost  lawlessness 
and  defied  all  civil  or  religious  authority, 
were  filled  with  dismay.  They  recalled 
to  mind  all  the  evil  deeds  of  their  lives, 
and  sought  to  stop  the  complaints  of 
their  vassals  by  offering  compensation 
for  the  injustice  and  ill-treatment  of 
the  past,  while  those  who  felt  that  the 
accusations  hanging  over  them  were  too 
serious  to  be  met,  fled  the  country. 

The  family  of  Canillac,  one  of  the  ' 
most  wealthy  and  illustrious  of  Au- 
vergne,  whose  principal  branch,  the  De 
Beaufort-Canillac,  had  given  two  popes 
to  the  Church  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
seems  to  have  most  distinguished  itself 
by  the  crimes  of  its  members.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  then  Jacques 
Timole'on,  Marquis  de  Beaufort-Canil- 
lac, whom  Fle'chier  terms  the  greatest 
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and  oldest  sinner  in  the  province  ;  a 
man  who  for  sixty  years  had  gloried  in 
his  wickedness,  feeling  no  remorse,  and 
only  answering  the  complaints  of  his 
victims  with  jeers.  By  the  unscrupu- 
lous abuse  of  his  feudal  rights  he  im- 
posed enormous  taxes  on  his  vassals 
under  frivolous  pretexts,  and  often  en- 
couraged them  to  commit  crimes  for 
which  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
purchase  forgiveness  by  heavy  fines. 
A  band  of  twelve  malefactors,  whom  he 
maintained  in  his  castle  and  called  his 
twelve  apostles,  executed  his  orders 
and  terrorized  the  country.  The  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse  had  condemned 
him  to  death  some  years  previously  ; 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  him, 
he  had  been  executed  in  effigy,  and  he 
could  boast  of  having  assisted  at  his  own 
execution  from  a  window  of  the  house 
where  he  was  hiding.  But  a  royal 
commission  like  the  Grands  Jours  was 
not  to  be  defied  as  easily  as  a  provincial 
parliament.  At  the  first  intimation  of 
danger  the  marquis  hastened  to  take 
refuge  in  Spain  ;  he  was  therefore  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  absence,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  his  cas- 
tles ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 
Other  members  of  the  family  also  saved 
their  lives  by  a  timely  flight ;  but  Guil- 
laume  de  Beaufort,  seneschal  of  Cler- 
mont, whom  public  opinion  denounced 
as  one  of  the  worst,  contrived  to  set 
aside  the  most  incriminating  documents 
and  to  bribe  the  hostile  witnesses,  so 
that  the  court,  though  convinced  of  his 
guilt,  could  only  reprimand  and  fine 
him  on  some  lesser  charges.  The  least 
guilty  of  the  family  expiated  the  crimes 
of  the  others.  The  Vicomte  de  la  Motte 
de  Canillac  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
armed  men  had  attacked  another  gen- 
tleman and  killed  one  of  his  servants  ; 
but  the  general  lawlessness  of  the  prov- 
ince was  such,  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  molested  for  what  he  considered 
a  trivial  offence  which  the  king  might 
be  induced  to  pardon.  He  was,  there- 
fore, arrested  at  Clermont  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  assizes  ;  his  trial 
did  not  last  long,  and  four  hours  after 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  was 
beheaded. 


D'Espinchal,  Seigneur  de  Massiac,  a 
man  whose  unpunished  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  Fle'chier,  were  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  determined  the  king 
to  proclaim  the  Grands  Jours,  though 
far  more  guilty  than  De  la  Motte ,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  He  was  accused, 
among  other  things,  of  having  oppressed 
his  vassals,  attempted  to  poison  his 
wife,  and  killed  one  of  his  pages  through 
jealousy.  The  brother  of  a  person 
whom  he  had  injured  went  to  Paris  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  king,  but 
even  there  he  was  not  in  safety,  for 
D'Espinchal  caused  him  to  be  seized  by 
his  servants  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
Louvre,  and  carried  off  in  a  sedan-chair. 
He  would  probably  have  been  assassi- 
nated in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  had 
not  some  soldiers  heard  his  cries  for 
help  and  rescued  him.  D'Espinchal 
had  been  already  condemned  to  death, 
but  had  defied  all  attempts  of  the  au- 
thorities to  arrest  him  ;  for  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit  and  the  charm  of  his  conver- 
sation rendered  him  universally  liked 
and  appreciated  among  his  fellow  nobles, 
in  spite  of  his  violent  and  iniquitous 
conduct  towards  his  inferiors,  and  they 
willingly  helped  to  conceal  him  from 
the  officers  of  justice.  With  a  band  of 
armed  men  he  wandered  through  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  never  sleeping 
for  two  nights  in  the  same  place,  and 
protected  even  by  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
governor  of  the  province,  who  sought  to 
obtain  his  pardon  from  the  king.  When 
the  Grands  Jours  were  opened  he  left 
the  country,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general,  and  in  1678  ob- 
tained a  full  pardon  with  permission  to 
return  to  France. 

The  Baron  de  Se'ne'gas,  and  the  two 
Marquises  du  Palais,  were  also  fortu- 
nate enough  to  take  to  flight  in  time. 
The  acts  of  which  they  were  accused 
show  the  incredible  state  of  disorder 
which  prevailed  throughout  Auvergne, 
and  could  only  be  repressed  by  ener- 
getic and  arbitrary  measures.  The 
Baron  de  Se'ne'gas  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  quite  independent  of 
the  authority  of  the  State.  He  had 
hindered  the   collection  of  the   king's 
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taxes  by  violence,  and  imposed  taxes 
of  his  own  on  several  villages.  He  had 
seized  the  tithes  of  a  priory,  and  pulled 
down  a  chapel  to  employ  the  materials 
in  fortifying  one  of  his  castles.  He 
was  also  accused  of  two  or  three  assas- 
sinations, and  of  having  illegally  im- 
prisoned many  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  ransom.  The  sentence 
prontfunced  on  him  in  his  absence  was 
banishment  for  life  ;  his  lands  were 
confiscated,  his  castles  razed,  and  his 
feudal  rights  restored  to  the  crown. 
The  Marquises  du  Palais,  father  and 
son,  were  condemned  to  death.  Their 
retainers  had  killed  the  servant  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  lawsuit  against 
them,  and  when  a  tipstaff  and  six  police 
officers  came  to  arrest  the  assassins,  the 
younger  marquis,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral other  nobles,  drove  them  away, 
pursued  them  to  a  neighboring  village, 
broke  into  the  inn  where  they  had  taken 
refuge,  killed  three  of  them,  and  kept 
the  others  prisoners  in  his  castle  for 
some  time. 

The  other  nobles  who  had  fled  were 
also  condemned  to  death  in  their  ab- 
sence. The  same  charges  were  brought 
against  all.  They  had  oppressed  their 
vassals  by  merciless  exactions,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  incessant  warfare 
with  their  neighbors  ;  they  had  waylaid 
and  assassinated  their  enemies,  or  pil- 
laged and  wrecked  their  houses  ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  they  inspired,  that, 
even  when  a  judge  was  found  with  the 
honesty  and  the  courage  to  give  a  deci- 
sion against  them,  the  sentence  of  the 
court  could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
fugitives  were  executed  in  effigy ;  a 
mode  of  punishment  which  Fle'chier 
much  admires,  and  quaintly  calls  a 
happy  invention  of  justice  for  covering 
with  infamy  those  whom  she  cannot 
seize,  and  chastising  crime  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  criminal.  The  number  of 
the  condemned  was  so  great  that  on  one 
day  as  many  as  thirty  paintings  were 
exhibited  at  the  place  of  execution, 
each  representing  the  decapitation  of  a 
guilty  noble  whom  a  timely  flight  had 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

The  direct  intervention  of  the  sover- 
eign in  defence  of  the  oppressed  peas- 


antry inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence,  and  encouraged  them  to 
manifest  openly  the  hatred  of  the  aris- 
tocracy which  had  been  long  fermenting 
in  their  minds.  Fle'chier  says  that  it 
was  observed  during  the  assizes  how 
daring  the  peasants  had  grown,  and 
with  what  readiness  they  came  forward 
to  bear  witness  against  the  nobles, 
though  in  many  cases  their  complaints 
were  frivolous  or  even  unfounded. 
Their  imagination,  too,  became  strange- 
ly excited  under  the  belief  that  the 
power  of  their  oppressors  was  to  be 
abolished.  They  fancied  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Grands  Jours  was  to 
restore  all  the  lands  that  had  ever  be- 
longed to  them,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  re-enter  into  possession  of 
the  fields  and  vineyards  sold  by  their 
forefathers.  Many  of  them  left  off 
working,  and  assumed  patronizing  airs 
towards  their  masters,  graciously  offer- 
ing them  testimonials  of  good  conduct 
and  promises  of  protection  ;  while  oth- 
ers, by  their  studied  insolence,  sought 
to  provoke  them  to  acts  of  violence 
which  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  de- 
nouncing them  to  the  judges. 

These  manifestations  of  discontent 
were  not,  however,  confined  to  the  peas- 
antry. A  village  curd  was  condemned 
at  the  Grands  Jours  to  a  year's  banish- 
ment for  having  preached  to  his  flock 
upon  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  mingling  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  government  and  its  heavy 
taxation  with  praise  of  the  old  Koman 
republic.  A  charge  of  high  treason 
had  also  been  brought  against  Henri  de 
Launoy,  avocat  du  roi,  at  Evereux.  He 
was  reported  to  have  said,  while  plead- 
ing a  cause,  that  the  king  was  a  tyrant 
and  ought  to  be  forced  to  withdraw  into 
a  monastery  as  had  been  several  of  his 
predecessors,  and  the  kingdom  changed 
into  a  republic  like  that  of  Venice.  The 
accusation  was  proved  to  have  been 
false,  and  those  who  had  made  it  were 
punished  at  the  Grands  Jours  ;  but  it 
serves  as  an  indication  of  the  ideas 
which  were  even  then  floating  vaguely 
through  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
shows  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Louis    XIV.    was     suppressing    every 
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trace  of  freedom  in  France  by  subject- 
ing all  the  orders  of  the  State  to  his 
immediate  control,  and  creating  at  Ver- 
sailles the  most  splendid  palace  and  the 
most  brilliant  court  of  modern  times, 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  which 
was  to  sweep  away  his  throne  and  its 
defenders  had  begun  to  be  faintly  heard 
among  the  mountains  of  Auvergne. 

The  Grands  Jours  were  brought  to 
a  close  on  January  30th,  1666,  to  the 
great  relief  both  of  the  judges,  who 
were  longing  to  return  to  their  beloved 
Paris,  and  of  those  nobles  who  had  not 
been  accused  and  arrested,  but  whose 
consciences,  nevertheless,  still  re- 
proached them  with  some  delinquen- 
cies, and  who  could  not  feel  easy  so 
long  as  the  dreaded  tribunal  remained 
in  the  country.  In  four  months  no  less 
than  twelve  thousand  civil  and  criminal 
cases  had  been  laid  before  the  court ; 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  culprits 
had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
ninety-six  to  be  banished,  forty-four  to 
be  beheaded,  thirty-two  to  be  broken 
alive,  and  twenty-eight  to  be  sent  to  the 
galleys.  Although  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  the  flight  of  the  accused 
had  rendered  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence impossible,  yet  this  severity  re- 
stored order  throughout  the  province, 
repressed  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles, 
and  gave  to  those  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  the  courage  to 
perform  their  duty  ;  so  that  M.  de 
Xovion  could  assure  Colbert  that,  for 
the  future,  a  single  hussier  would  be 
able  to  execute  legal  decrees  without 
the  imposing  military  escort  which  had 
previously  been  indispensable.  To  com- 
memorate this  victory  over  lawlessness 
the  king  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
bearing  on  one  side  his  effigy,  and  on 
the  reverse  an  image  of  Justice  holding 
in  one  hand  the  sword  and  scales,  and 
with  the  other  raising  a  kneeling  figure 
representing  the  enfranchised  province. 

The  official  documents  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  bear  witness  to  his  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  France. 
The  king  and  his  great  minister  Colbert 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
purify  the  administration  of  justice,  to 


codify  the  laws,  to  encourage  public 
works,  to  abolish  the  restrictions  on 
traffic  between  the  different  provinces, 
and  establish  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  France.  In  carry- 
ing out  these  reforms  Louis  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  narrow  prejudices,  the 
selfishness  and  apathy  of  the  provincial 
parliaments,  and  the  corruption  and 
ignorance  of  the  municipalities  opposed 
to  all  progress.  He  committed,  how- 
ever, the  fatal  error  of  persevering  in 
the  jealous  policy  inaugurated  by  Kiche- 
lieu,  and  sought  by  every  means  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  aristocracy 
and  depose  them  from  their  legitimate 
position  as  leaders  of  the  people.  In- 
stead of  granting  to  them  a  larger  share 
in  the  administration  of  their  provinces, 
but  at  the  same  time  carefully  protecting 
their  subordinates  against  injustice  and 
oppression,  he  attracted  them  to  his 
court,  and  retained  them  there  by  titles 
and  pensions,  while  the  local  govern- 
ment passed  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
the  intendants,  generally  chosen  from 
among  the  maitres  des  requetes.  Legal 
functionaries  were  thus  substituted  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  nobility,  as 
being  more  subservient  to  the  royal 
will  and  more  zealous  for  the  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative  whence  their 
own  authority  was  derived.  At  the 
close,  however,  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, it  was  mainly  Vhomme  de  loi,  the 
village  attorney,  or  the  member  of  the 
provincial  bar,  as  M.  Taine  remarks, 
who  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  led  the  bands  of  infuriated 
savages  by  whom  were  swept  away  the 
institutions  under  which  France  had 
grown  and  prospered  during  a  thousand 
years.  What  resistance  could  the  nobles 
of  that  day  oppose  to  the  popular  move- 
ment ?  They  had  lost  all  capacity  for 
taking  part  in  public  life  ;  they  had 
ceased  to  exercise  influence  over  the 
people.  They  still  retained,  however, 
their  courage  and  their  honor,  and 
were  faithful  to  their  king  unto  death, 
whether  they  perished  for  his  cause 
on  the  scaffold,  or  in  the  heroic  struggle 
waged  against  the  Revolution  on  the 
moors  of  Brittany  and  in  the  forests  of 
La  Vendue.  D.  Sampson. 


Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart. 
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From  Good  Words. 
MBS.  DUNCAN  STEWART. 

BY  AUGUSTUS  J.    C.    HARE. 

"  No  spring  or  summer  beauty  hath  such  grace 
As  I  have  seen  in  one  autumnal  face." 

No.  101  is  one  of  the  smallest  houses 
in  Sloane  Street,  looking  upon  the  gar- 
dens. It  was  occupied  within  the  last 
few  years  by  a  delicate,  beautiful  old 
lady,  who  retained  to  the  last  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  her  youth,  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  manner  which  beguiled,  and  a 
wonderful  mingling  of  wit,  wisdom,  and 
pathos  which  subjugated  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  her.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  many  of  the  smartest  footmen  in 
London  had  often  daily  to  wait  for 
hours  round  the  unpretending  door  ;  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  most  charm- 
ing and  interesting  elements  of  London 
society  met  constantly  in  the  little 
rooms,  or  that  they  were  always  found 
and  always  felt  at  their  best  there. 
Talking  of  self-respect,  Mrs.  Duncan 
Stewart  would  often  quote  to  her 
friends  the  maxim  of  Madame  George 
Sand  :  — 

Verite  envers  le  monde, 
Humilite  envers  Dieu, 
Dignite  envers  soi-meme, 

and  would  playfully  add,  "  But  who 
should  one  be  well  with,  if  not  with 
oneself — with  whom  one  has  to  live  so 
very  much  ?  "  and  the  unselfish  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  had  steered  her 
unscathed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
very  varied  life,  lent  a  tender  charm  to 
her  declining  years,  whilst  her  marvel- 
lous memory  enabled  her  to  bring  forth 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of 
her  younger  friends,  a  ceaseless  treas- 
ure out  of  the  rich  storehouse  of  her 
wealthy  past.  Her  society  was  a  con- 
stant contradiction  to  the  theory  of  De 
Tocqueville  that  "  the  charming  art  of 
conversation  —  to  touch  and  set  in  mo- 
tion a  thousand  thoughts,  without  dwell- 
ing tiresomely  on  any  one  —  is  amongst 
the  lost  arts,  and  can  only  be  sought  for 
in  History  Hut."  Sometimes,  in  rare 
moments  of  depression,  she  would 
speak  of  the  pain  of  old  age,  of  the  dis- 
tress of  feeling  that  she  could  do  so 
little  for  others,  of  the  being  "  just  a 
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creature  crawling  between  heaven  and 
earth."  Yet,  with  small  means  and 
feeble  powers,  those  who  know  her  best 
remember  that  there  was  never  a  day 
in  which  she  did  not  make  some  one 
happy,  in  which  she  had  not  formed 
some  fresh  plan  for  the  pleasure  and 
welfare  of  others. 

Harriet  Everilda  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Antony  Gore,  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  of  Manor 
Gore,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  who 
succeeded  his  Uncle  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Ross,  as  seventh  baronet,  the  earldom 
being  limited  to  direct  heirs  male.  Her 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  Devonshire,  died  at  her 
birth,  and  her  father  soon  after.  Though 
of  a  Protestant  family,  she  was  placed 
for  her  early  education  in  a  convent  — 
Les  Dames  Anglaises  —  at  Rouen,  and 
there  acquired  that  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  French  language  which  she 
always  retained.  She  often  thought  in 
French,  and  entered  into  the  feelings  of 
her  French  acquaintance  as  few  En- 
glishwomen could  do.  It  was  from  an 
association  with  the  surroundings  of 
her  childhood,  that  she  always  said  in 
her  old  age  that  it  was  more  natural 
to  her  to  pray  in  French  than  in  En- 
glish. 

Upon  leaving  her  convent,  Miss  Gore 
went  to  reside  with  her  guardian,  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  filled  the  post  of  British 
consul  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  in  his 
house  the  great  charm  of  her  mental 
powers  already  made  itself  felt.  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  his  brother  Peter 
were  especially  devoted  to  her.  Her 
passionate  interest  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  stage  was  first  due  to 
their  influence.  For  eleven  nights 
consecutively  Washington  Irving  took 
her  to  see  Talma  act,  and  in  late  years 
she  would  often  describe  the  marvel- 
lous powers  of  Madame  Rachel,  whom 
she  also  saw  with  him,  especially  in 
the  "Cinna"  of  Corneille — how,  as 
Emilie,  she  would  sit  quietly  in  her 
chair,  when  all  the  people  were  raging 
around  her,  and  then  of  the  thrilling 
electric  force  with  which  she  would 
hiss  out  in  the  fury  of  her  vengeance 
against  Augustus  :  — 
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Je  recevois  de  lui  la  place  de  Livie 
Conime  un  moyen  plus  sur  d'attenter  a  sa 
vie. 

It  is  remembered  how,  at  this  time, 
visitors  at  Mr.  Gordon's  house  would 
ask  him  where  Harriet  Gore  was  and 
he  would  answer,  "  Oh,  she  is  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace  making  Washington 
Irving  believe  he  is  God  Almighty,  and 
he  is  busy  believing  it." 

In  her  twenty-fourth  year  Harriet 
Gore  was  married  at  Paris  to  Duncan 
Stewart,  a  prosperous  Baltic  merchant, 
whose  mercantile  pursuits  had  taken 
him  to  Havre.  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  whose 
clan,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  had  occu- 
pied and  dominated  a  large  tract  of 
country  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire  from  a  remote  period.  Staunch 
supporters  of  the  crown  since  the 
twelfth  century,  the  family  had  been 
loyal  to  the  Jacobite  cause  and  had 
joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  wars  of 
Montrose  and  the  rising  of  1715  and 
1745.  Duncan  Stewart's  grandfather 
was  with  Prince  Charlie  at  Culloden, 
his  grandmother  and  her  two  children 
had  followed  her  husband  and  the  army 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Inverness  in  a 
carriage,  and  his  father  —  one  of  those 
children  —  remembered  all  his  life  the 
carriage  being  stopped  by  English  sol- 
diers after  the  battle,  and  a  little  ring 
being  roughly  pulled  from  his  finger. 
The  grandfather  fled  to  the  Continent 
with  the  prince  ;  the  father  afterwards 
settled  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he 
bought  a  small  property,  and  became  a 
deputy-lieutenant  for  the  county.  By 
his  wife,  Margaret  Graham,  of  Shaw, 
he  had  a  large  family.  The  two  eldest 
sons,  James  and  Charles  Stewart,  suc- 
ceeded to  divisions  of  their  father's 
land,  and  became  active  country  gen- 
tlemen. Charles,  who  survived  till 
1874,  was  widely  known  throughout 
Scotland  as  one  of  the  first  authorities 
on  the  management  of  land,  the  breed- 
ing of  stock,  and  county  business  ;  like 
his  two  sisters,  he  never  married,  and 
lived  with  them  and  their  aged  mother 
at  Hillside  in  Dryfesdale  for  many  long 
years.  Their  home  was  a  notable  in- 
stance of  "plain  living  and  high  think- 


ing," and  widely  and  deeply  were  they 
beloved  and  respected. 

The  younger  brother  Duncan,  who, 
after  the  fashion  of  cadets  of  Scottish 
families,  indeed  like  Francis  Osbaldis- 
ton  in  "  Rob  Roy,"  had  turned  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  in  those  pursuits 
had  acquired  comparative  wealth,  ever 
came  back  with  delight  to  his  old  home. 
To  that  old-fashioned  home,  immedi- 
ately after  his  marriage,  he  brought 
his  beautiful  and  brilliant  young  wife, 
whose  French  wardrobe  and  ready  wit 
were  a  revelation  to  the  homely  Scot- 
tish ladies  who  inhabited  it.  Though 
of  a  thoroughly  noble,  unselfish  char- 
acter, the  venerable  mother  was  almost 
aghast  on  first  meeting  with  an  element 
so  discordant  to  the  quiet  monotone  of 
her  long  experience,  and  perhaps  went 
on  a  wrong  as  well  as  on  a  hopeless  tack 
in  exaggerating  her  own  homeliness  as 
an  example,  while  the  sisters  were  per- 
plexed by  one  who,  engrossed  in  the 
charms  of  modern  literature,  uncon- 
cernedly abandoned  all  housewifely  du- 
ties to  take  care  of  themselves.  Time, 
and  the  wide  sympathies  of  either  side, 
eventually  led  to  a  mutual  respect  and 
admiration,  but  never  to  the  union  of 
intimate  affection.  Through  life,  Mrs. 
Duncan  Stewart  honored  her  sisters-in- 
law  as  noble  and  Christian  women,  but 
their  tastes  and  pursuits  were  always 
too  dissimilar  for  close  intercourse. 

Through  many  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, the  business  in  which  Mr.  Dun- 
can Stewart  was  engaged  compelled 
him  to  reside  in  Liverpool  or  at  a 
country  house  in  the  neighborhood. 
Here  the  family  lived  luxuriously,  and 
entertained  constantly.  Economy,  at 
this  period  of  her  life,  was  certainly  not 
studied  by  Mrs.  Stewart,  but  her  hus- 
band adored  her,  and  always  liked  her 
to  do  just  as  she  pleased.  The  Scottish 
relations  grieved  in  silence,  for  was  she 
not  "  just  Duncan's  wife  "  ? 

Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Liverpool.  During  this  time 
also,  the  eldest  girl,  Minnie,  died,  after 
having  been  nursed  by  her  mother  with 
inexhaustible  devotion  through  a  long 
illness.     It  was  very  characteristic   of 
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the  impassioned  character  of  Mrs.  Stew- 
art, that  when  she  saw  that  the  precious 
life  of  Minnie  had  passed  away,  she 
prayed  aloud  —  prayed  most  earnestly 
—  that  her  child  Chrissy  might  die  too, 
because  otherwise  Minnie  would  be  so 
lonely,  as  she  would  have  no  one  to 
play  with.  She  chose  Chrissy  because 
she  was  the  child  Minnie  loved  best, 
and  she  wished  to  give  up  the  best  to 
Minnie.  When  her  husband  urged  her 
not  to  tempt  God  to  take  Chrissy  really 
away  from  them,  she  answered,  that 
she  had  been  so  rent  by  Minnie's  death, 
that  nothing  could  ever  rend  her  more. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  long  afterwards,  often 
talked  to  the  writer  of  her  sufferings 
at  this  time.  She  would  speak  of  the 
difficulty  of  a  living  faith,  of  keeping 
it  alive  equally  when  prayer  was  not 
answered  :  she  would  tell  how,  when 
her  child  was  dying  —  she  knew  it  must 
die  —  the  clergyman  came  and  knelt  by 
the  table,  and  prayed  that  resignation 
might  be  given  to  the  mother  to  bear 
the  parting,  and  resignation  to  the  child 
to  die,  and  she  would  describe  how  she 
listened  and  prayed  too,  and  yet,  at  the 
end  she  could  not  feel  it,  she  did  not, 
and — though  she  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible —  she  could  not  but  break  in  with, 
"  Yet,  O  Lord,  yet,  restore  her  !  " 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Stewart, 
"that  till  I  was  thirty,  I  had  never 
seen  death,  never  seen  it  even  in  a  poor 
person  ;  then  I  saw  it  in  my  own  child, 
and  I  may  truly  say  that  then  death 
entered  into  the  world  for  me  as  fully 
as  it  did  for  Eve,  and  it  never  left  me 
afterwards,  never.  If  one  of  my  chil- 
dren had  an  ache  afterwards,  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  die  ;  if  I  awoke  in  the 
night  and  looked  at  my  husband  in  his 
sleep,  I  thought,  '  He  will  look  like  that 
when  he  is  dead.'  " 

Liverpool  was  never  quite  congenial 
to  Mrs.  Stewart.  They  had  many  good 
friends  there,  but  the  associates  she 
liked  best  were  Mr.  Bald,  her  husband's 
partner,  and  his  wife,  and  a  young  Mr. 
Power,  afterwards  Sir  William  Tyrone 
Power,  to  whose  family  she  was  much 
attached.  Men  adored  her,  cultivated 
her,  sate  at  her  feet ;  but  with  women, 
as  a  rule,  she  was,  in  her  young  days,  | 


not  so  popular.  She  sought  her  intima- 
cies mainly  in  London,  to  which  she 
never  failed  to  pay  a  long  annual  visit, 
sometimes  with  her  husband,  and  some- 
times when  he  was  away  shooting  and 
fishing  in  Scotland.  At  that  time  the 
centre  of  a  certain  literary  society  of 
which  Mrs.  Stewart  became  an  intimate 
was  Lady  Morgan,  a  little  old  woman  of 
such  pungent  wit,  that  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
then  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  used 
to  say  of  her,  "  She  is  just  a  spark  of 
hell-fire,  and  is  soon  going  back  to  her 
native  element."  Another  person  with 
whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  inti- 
mate, was  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
born  Paterson,  daughter  of  a  father 
upon  whom  she  looked  down,  though 
she  delighted  to  write  to  him  of  her 
succes  de  societe.  "  But  he  could  always 
avenge  himself,"  said  Mrs.  Stewart, 
"he  could  always  write  to  her,  'My 
dear  Betsy  : '"  it  was  a  terrible  revenge. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macready,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  were  also  amongst 
the  friends  of  the  Duncan  Stewarts,  and 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Sobieski  Stuarts,  whose  gallant  appear- 
ance when  young  Mrs.  Stewart  would 
recall  many  years  after,  deploring  its 
change  into  the  "mildew  age."  The 
Stewarts  also  saw  much  —  perhaps  more 
than  many  considered  desirable  —  of 
Lady  Blessington,  the  recollection  of 
whose  "perfect  beauty"  always  re- 
mained with  Mrs.  Stewart  as  a  posses- 
sion. The  little  circle  at  Gore  House, 
which  was  like  the  court  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington, frequently  included  at  this  time 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
in  exile  in  England.  Another  habitue 
was  Landseer,  whom,  with  character- 
istic gallantry,  Count  d'Orsay  intro- 
duced with,  "  Here,  Mrs.  Stewart,  is 
Landseer,  who  can  do  everything  better 
than  he  can  paint."  The  Stewarts  also 
frequently  visited  Captain  Marryat  at 
his  seat  of  Langham,  in  Norfolk.  Mrs. 
Stewart  always  spoke  of  this  society  of 
her  youth  as  "real  society,"  because 
then  people  were  never  in  a  hurry. 
One  of  its  most  marked  features  was 
old  Lady  Cork,  who,  after  eighty,  al- 
ways dressed  in  white,  with  a  little 
white  pulled  bonnet. 
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The  years  spent  in  Liverpool  were 
enlivened  by  her  intimacy  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Disraeli,  who  afterwards  became 
her  closest  friends.  Of  her  first  meet- 
ing with  them  she  said  :  — 

One  day  when  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
house  at  Liverpool,  and  my  husband,  who 
loved  hunting  and  fishing,  was  away  after 
the  grouse,  as  every  Scotchman  is,  a  note 
of  introduction  was  brought  in  for  me  from 
Mrs.  Milner  Gibson,  whom  I  had  known  in 
London,  and  the  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Disraeli.  He  was  a  young  man  then,  all 
curly  and  smart,  and  his  wife,  though  much 
older  than  himself,  was  a  very  handsome, 
imperial-looking  woman.  I  told  them  that 
I  should  be  delighted  to  show  them  every- 
thing in  Liverpool,  as  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson 
had  asked  me. 

When  I  went  to  see  them  next  day  at  the 
hotel,  I  asked  Mrs.  Disraeli  how  she  had 
slept,  and  she  said,  "Not  at  all,  for  the 
noise  was  so  great ! "  Then  I  said,  "Why 
not  move  to  my  house,  for  my  house  is  very 
quiet,  and  I  am  alone  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room."  And  they  came,  and  a  most  de- 
lightful ten  days  I  had.  We  shut  out  Liv- 
erpool and  its  people,  and  we  talked  and  we 
became  great  friends,  and  when  we  parted, 
it  was  with  very  affectionate  regard  on  both 
sides.  Afterwards  they  wrote  to  me  every 
week,  and  when  I  went  to  London  my  place 
was  always  laid  every  day  at  their  table, 
and  if  I  did  not  appear  at  their  dinner,  they 
always  asked  me  why  I  had  not  come  to 
them.  % 

After  Lady  Beaconsfield  died,  we  drifted 
apart,  he  and  I,  and  though  I  saw  him 
sometimes  it  was  never  in  the  old  intimate 
way.  The  last  time  we  met  —  it  was  at 
Lady  Stanhope's  —  I  had  a  good  talk  with 
him  though.  It  was  not  until  we  were 
parting  that  I  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  quite 
well  ?"  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  hollow 
voice  in  which  he  answered,  "  Nobody  is 
quite  well."  After  that  I  never  saw  him 
again,  but  I  had  a  message  from  him 
through  William  Spottiswoode.  "  Tell  Mrs. 
Stewart  always  to  come  to  talk  to  me  when 
she  can  ;  it  always  does  me  good  to  see 
her." 

It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  visit  to  the  Duncan  Stewarts 
at  Liverpool,  that  Disraeli,  then  com- 
paratively an  unknown  man,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
when  the  place  was  thronged  with  mer- 
chants at  high  noon.     The  scene   is  a 


striking  one,  and  it  impressed  Disraeli 
much.  He  said  to  Mr.  Stewart,  "  My 
idea  of  greatness  would  be  that  a  man 
should  receive  the  applause  of  such  an 
assemblage  as  this  —  that  he  should  be 
cheered  as  he  came  into  this  room." 
At  that  time  Disraeli  visited  the  place 
unnoticed ;  but  a  day  came,  several 
years  later,  when  the  Disraelis  were 
again  on  a  visit  to  the  Duncan  Stewarts, 
at  Liverpool,  and  when  he  had  attained 
to  a  prominent  position  in  politics,  and 
he  again  visited  the  same  place  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Stewart.  On  this  occa- 
sion his  entrance  was  noticed,  and  a 
cheer  was  raised,  which  soon  spread 
into  a  roar,  and  ended  in  a  perfect 
ovation.  Disraeli  was  deeply  moved. 
He  recalled  to  Mr.  Stewart  the  remark 
he  had  made  years  before,  and  admitted, 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  his  ideal 
test  of  greatness  had  been  realized. 

After  many  years'  residence  in  Liver- 
pool, a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  came 
upon  the  Stewarts.  The  parents  went 
to  London,  sending  their  children  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle,  Mr.  David  Stewart 
of  Dumfries.  This  uncle,  who  soon 
became  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  re- 
spected by  the  young  Stewarts,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  their  welfare,  though 
he  kept  so  strictly  within  their  mother's 
injunctions,  that,  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  never  uttered  a  word  of 
anything  but  French,  a  rule  peculiarly 
abhorrent  to  his  Scotch  nature. 

After  an  interval  of  eighteen  months, 
their  father's  affairs  being  again  pros- 
perous, the  children  rejoined  their  par- 
ents in  London.  They  found  them 
established  in  Wilton  Crescent,  whence 
they  afterwards  moved  to  a  larger  house 
in  Seymour  Street.  Whilst  living  here 
many  old  friends  collected  round  Mrs. 
Stewart,  and  she  also  at  this  time  be- 
came increasingly  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Delane  and  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson.  It 
was  probably  during  this  period  also 
that  she  saw  much  of  Leigh  Hunt,  of 
whom  she  was  wont  to  say  that  she 
believed  him  to  be  the  only  person  who, 
if  he  saw  something  yellow  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  was  told  it  was  a  buttercup, 
would  be  disappointed  if  he  found  it  was 
only  a  guinea.     Yet  these  were  Leigh 
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Hunt's  days  of  greatest  privation.  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  very  poor  too  at  this  time, 
yet  a  friend  who  knew  him  very  well, 
and  went  often  to  see  him,  told  Mrs. 
Stewart  that  one  day  going  to  Carlyle 
and  seeing  two  golden  sovereigns  lying 
exposed  in  a  little  vase  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  he  asked  what  they  were  for. 
Carlyle  looked,  for  him,  embarrassed, 
and  gave  no  definite  answer.  "Well, 
now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  visitor, 
"  neither  you  nor  I  are  quite  in  a  posi- 
tion to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  sov- 
ereigns ;  what  are  they  for  ?  "  "  Well," 
said  Carlyle,  "the  fact  is  that  Leigh 
Hunt  likes  better  to  find  them  there, 
than  that  I  should  give  them  to  him." 

Whilst  the  Stewarts  were  living  in 
Seymour  Street,  another  of  the  children, 
Florence,  died.  Mr.  Stewart  had  again 
suffered  losses  in  business,  and  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Smart's  Hill,  in  Kent, 
where  the  mother  with  inborn  facil- 
ity soon  accommodated  herself  to  her 
change  of  fortune.  After  a  time  they 
moved  again  to  a  villa,  the  Limes,  at 
Croydon. 

Meantime,  a  cousin  of  the  Stewarts, 
Countess  Bremer,  who  had  been  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  Princess  of  Hanover, 
had  married,  and  a  lady  was  tempo- 
rarily required  to  fill  her  place.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Harty  (Pauline  Har- 
riet), went  for  a  time,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  fixed  post  with 
the  princesses,  resigning  her  place  in 
the  home  life.  It  must  have  been  soon 
after  this  that  her  mother  wrote  to 
her  :  — 

My  own  dear  child,  I  cannot  help  saying 
to  you  that  if  you  ever  pine  for  home,  you 
must  come —  even  away  from  those  dear 
people  :  it  is  only  for  just  as  long  as  you  are 
quite  contented  and  happy,  that  we  can  be 
at  all  contented  and  happy  to  know  you  — 
bear  you  to  be  away. 

You  are  well  assured  of  this,  I  am  sure  ? 

My  own  dear  child,  our  hearts  are  with 
you,  as  yours  with  us,  and  all  in  Christ  in 
God  I  hope  and  trust. 

But  remember,  whenever  your  heart  tells 
you  to  come  home,  then  we  want  you,  and 
must  have  you,  please  God. 

But  Harty  never  came  back.  In  1865 
she  married  a  Hanoverian,  the   Baron 


Otto  von  Klenck,  aide-de-camp  to  King 
Ernest  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  though  the  bond  of  inti- 
mate affection  between  her  and  her 
mother  was  never  weakened  by  sep- 
aration. In  1862,  her  younger  sister, 
Chrissy  (Christina  Adelaide  Ethel),  had 
been  married  to  Mr.  James  Alexander 
Rogerson,  of  Wamphray,  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  the  beloved  uncles  and  aunts  of 
Hillside. 

It  was  in  1869,  whilst  he  was  staying 
with  his  brother  Charles  at  Hillside, 
that  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart  became  dan- 
gerously ill.  Mrs.  Stewart  joined  him 
and  nursed  him  with  the  devotion  which 
she  always  showed  in  sickness.  In 
^November,  1869,  he  died.  Mrs.  Dun- 
can Stewart  was  left  with  an  income 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  by  her 
husband's  heavy  financial  losses — an 
income  which  the  devotion  of  her  sons 
delighted  to  render  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  little  home  in  Sloane 
Street.  Meantime  the  affection  with 
which  her  eldest  daughter  was  regarded 
at  the  court  of  Hanover  led  to  her  re- 
ceiving constant  marks  of  consideration 
and  favor  from  the  king  and  queen,  and 
she  was  their  guest  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  blind  king  delighted  in  her 
conversation,  and  for  many  years  she 
would  save  up  every  interesting  story 
she  heard  for  him.  It  is  remembered 
that  one  day  she  was  telling  him  a  story 
as  they  were  out  driving  together.  Sud- 
denly the  horses  started,  and  the  car- 
riage seemed  about  to  upset.  "  Why  do 
you  not  go  on  with  your  story  ?  "  said 
the  king.  "  Because,  sir,  the  carriage 
is  just  going  to  upset."  "  That  is  the 
coachman's  affair,"  said  the  king,  "do 
you  go  on  with  your  story." 

Of  the  sad  and  eventful  weeks  which 
saw  the  close  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
Mrs.  Stewart  had  ever  much  of  interest 
to  tell :  — 

I  was  for  many  weeks  with  my  daughter 
in  the  palace  at  Herrenhausen  after  the 
king  left  for  Langensalza,  where,  like  a 
knight,  he  desired  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
of  his  army,  so  that  all  his  soldiers  might 
see  him,  and  where  he  was  not  satisfied  till 
he  felt  the  bullets  whizzing  round  him. 
The  people  in  Hanover  said  he  had  run 
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away.  When  the  queen  heard  that,  she 
and  the  princesses  went  down  to  the 
"place"  and  walked  about  there,  and,  as 
the  people  pressed  around  her,  said  :  "  The 
king  is  gone  with  his  army  to  fight  for  his 
people,  but  I  am  here  to  stay  with  you  —  to 
stay  with  you  till  he  comes  back."  But 
alas,  she  did  not  know  ! 

We  used  to  go  out  and  walk  at  night,  in 
those  great  gardens  of  Herrenhausen,  in 
which  the  Electress  Sophia  died.  The 
queen  talked  then,  God  bless  her,  of  all  her 
sorrows.  We  often  did  not  come  in  till  the 
morning,  for  the  queen  could  not  sleep. 
But,  even  in  our  great  sorrow  and  misery, 
Nature  would  assert  herself,  and,  when  we 
came  in,  we  ate  up  everything  that  there 
was.  Generally  I  had  something  in  my 
room,  and  the  queen  had  generally  some- 
thing in  hers,  though  that  was  only  bread 
and  strawberries,  and  it  was  not  enough  for 
us,  for  we  were  so  very  hungry.  One  night 
the  queen  made  an  aide-de-camp  take  the 
key  and  we  went  to  the  Mausoleum  in  the 
grounds.  I  shall  never  forget  that  solemn 
walk,  Harty  carrying  a  single  lanthorn  be- 
fore us,  or  the  stillness  when  we  reached 
the  Mausoleum,  or  the  white  light  shining 
upon  it,  and  the  clanging  of  the  door  as  it 
opened.  And  we  all  went  in,  and  we  knelt 
and  prayed  by  each  of  the  coffins  in  turn. 
The  queen  and  princesses  knelt  in  front, 
and  my  daughter  and  I  knelt  behind,  and 
we  prayed  —  oh  !  so  earnestly,  out  of  the 
deep  anguish  of  our  sorrow-stricken  hearts. 
And  then  we  went  to  the  upper  floor  where 
the  statues  are,  and  there  lay  the  beautiful 
queen,  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
in  her  still  loveliness,  and  there  lay  the  old 
king,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
moonlight  shining  on  him,  wrapped  in  his 
military  cloak.  And  when  the  queen  saw 
him,  she,  who  had  been  so  calm  before, 
sobbed  violently,  and  hid  herself  against 
me,  for  she  knew  that  I  also  had  suffered, 
and  after  that  we  walked  or  lingered  in  the 
gardens  till  the  daylight  broke. 

The  queen  was  always  longing  to  go  away 
to  her  own  house  at  Marienburg,  and  at 
last  she  went.  She  never  came  back,  for, 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  Prussians, 
who  had  left  her  alone  while  she  was  there, 
stepped  in  and  took  possession  of  every- 
thing. 

The  queen  is  a  noble,  loving  woman,  but 
she  can  also  be  queenly.  When  Count  von 
W.,  the  Prussian  commandant,  arrived,  he 
desired  an  interview  with  her  Majesty.  He 
behaved  very  properly,  but,  as  he  was  going 


away  —  it  was  partly  from  gaucherie,  I. sup- 
pose—  he  said,  "  I  shall  take  care  that  your 
Majesty  is  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  ! " 
Then  our  queen  rose,  and  in  all  queenly 
simplicity  she  said,  "I  never  expected  it." 
He  looked  so  abashed,  but  she  never 
flinched  ;  only,  when  he  was  gone  out  of 
the  room,  she  fainted  dead  away  upon  the 
floor. 

Some  one  who  knew  her  well,  said 
most  truly  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  that  her 
life  was  not  a  long,  uninterrupted 
course,  but,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  sepa- 
rate circles.  That  part  of  it  which  be- 
longed to  her  residence  in  Sloane  Street, 
was  what  the  Scotch  call  the  "  uptake," 
the  making  of  many  friendships  so 
infinitely  easy  to  her,  one  leading  to 
another,  until  every  day  was  filled  by 
affectionate  interests.  Yet  in  the  new 
connections  she  formed,  old  friends  of 
former  days  were  never  forgotten. 
Two  of  those  she  had  long  known,  on 
finding  her  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
circle,  were  once  led  to  say,  "  Now  you 
have  so  many  friends,  you  will  not 
care  for  us,  you  must  find  us  so  stupid 
and  uninteresting."  And  long  will  they 
remember  her  cordial  answer,  "  No,  no, 
my  dear,  you  are  my  rocks."  One 
secret  of  the  great  charm  of  her  con- 
versation was  that  she  was  not  merely 
careful  to  evade  ever  repeating  an  ill- 
natured  story  of  any  one,  but,  where 
there  was  positively  nothing  of  good  to 
be  said,  had  always  some  apt  line  of  old 
poetry  or  some  proverb  to  bring  forward 
urging  mercy,  "  Mercy,  oh,  so  much 
grander  than  justice."  The  writer 
vividly  remembers  how,  after  once  lis- 
tening with  polite  self-restraint  to  a 
scandalous  story  about  a  well-known 
member  of  society,  she  said  with  char- 
acteristic sweetness,  "  Yes,  he  was  very 
fallible,  yet  how  capable  of  becoming 
that  greatest  of  all  things,  a  good 
man." 

In  her  old  age,  Mrs.  Stewart's  strong 
interest  in  the  stage  was  never  dimin- 
ished, and  those  connected  with  it  were 
always  amongst  her  most  cherished 
visitors,  especially  Lady  Martin,  whom, 
as  Helen  Faucit,  she  regarded  as  "  the 
last  representative  of  the  studied  phase 
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of  acting  ; "  Mrs.  Crowe  and  her  sis- 
ter Miss  Isabel  Bateman  ;  Mr.  Irving  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal ;  and,  amongst 
amateurs,  the  not  less  gifted  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville. 

Amongst  others  whose  visits  Mrs. 
Stewart  most  valued  were  Mr.  William 
Spottiswoode,  Mrs.  Grote,  Lady  East- 
lake,  Lady  Gordon,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Lady 
Winford,  Lady  Hope,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Hill,  Mr.  Henry  James,  the 
American  novelist,  and  her  old  friend, 
Mr.  Pigott,  whom  she  would  describe 
as  being  "  a  finished  critic,  but  with 
all  the  innocence  of  a  child  picking 
daisies."  There  was  no  end  to  the 
variety  of  different  persons  and  charac- 
ters who  met  in  Mrs.  Stewart's  little 
rooms,  and  the  remarkable  point  was 
that  no  one  cared  in  the  least  whom 
they  met  —  they  all  went  for  her.  Her 
constant  letters  to  her  daughter  Harty 
show  how  much  she  enjoyed  this  period 
of  her  life,  and  how  much  interest  she 
found  in  it.  Here  are  some  gleanings 
from  letters  of  1880-83,  but  they  are  all 
undated  :  — 

Oh,  my  darling,  here  are  two  more  days 
without  any  writing.  I  can  only  rest  when 
people  are  not  here.  On  Monday  Chrissy 
had  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  party.  At  a 
charming  party  in  the  evening  at  the  Felix 
Moscheles,  I  fell  into  a  deep  admiration  of 
the  Berlin  actor,  Herr  Barney,  who  is  come 
over  to  give  added  strength  to  the  Saxe 
Meiningen  company.  He  has  the  finest 
possible  figure  and  head,  crisp  short  curling 
hair,  and  a  noble  face.  He  acts  Marc  An- 
tony in  the  "Julius  Caesar"  and  seems 
made  for  it  by  nature.  Yesterday  I  went 
at  four  to  Madame  Modjeska's  reception, 
full,  and  of  interesting  people  ;  home  for 
visitors,  dined  at  Lord  Eustace  Cecil's,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  was  at  Leonie  Blumen- 
thal's,  where  was  a  magnificent  party,  fine 
company,  etc. 

My  own  dearest  child,  I  think  that  it  was 
this  day  last  week  that  I  despatched  my 
last  letter  to  you,  telling  of  the  good  success 
of  my  last  luncheon.  Since  then,  life  has 
been  too  fast  for  me.  I  have  had  scarcely 
a  minute  but  for  rest  during  the  intervals. 
At  this  season  one  thing  leads  on  to  another, 
which  one  cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  chain  of 
links,  if  one  says  A,  one  must  say  B,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on.     On  Thursday  a  pleasant 


dinner  at  Lady  Hampson's  led  on  to  a  party 
this  afternoon  to  see  the  drill  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  — a  most  interesting  sight.  Cap- 
tain Shaw  invited  me  and  to  bring  what 
friends  I  chose,  and  I  took  three  carriages 
full.  Friday,  I  was  all  afternoon  at  Lady 
Hooker's  at  Kew.  Lovely  weather.  Dear 
Lord  and  Lady  Ducie  took  me  down,  and  it 
was  delightful.  Lady  Martin,  who  is  as 
good  as  every  one  is  to  me  unworthy,  takes 
me  to  the  Meiningen  Company  on  Saturday 
to  see  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  so  I  am  well 
off. 

Dear  William  Spottiswoode  took  me  down 
to  dinner  last  night,  so  it  was  very  pleasant. 
He  told  me  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  (who 
meets  him  every  week  at  a  scientific  place) 
had  spoken  to  him  of  his  re-meeting  with 
me,  and  expressed  himself  very  wishful  to 
see  me  again.  William  said  I  might  depend 
on  the  pleasure  he  had  had  and  the  wish  to 
see  me  more.  I  know  how  careful  and  reti- 
cent William  is,  — so  this  pleased  me. 

Sunday.  —  I  am  dining  out  this  evening 
with  about  thirty  persons,  all  of  name  and 
note,  at  the  Boughtons  —  not  grand  fash- 
ionable people,  but  artists,  authors,  etc.  I 
will  write  you  of  it  to-morrow. 

Monday. —  The  dinner  yesterday  was  very 
amusing  —  guests  all  more  or  less  distin- 
guished, from  Browning  down  to  Edmund 
Yates  and  his  beautiful  wife. 

1880.  —  Capital  company  at  dinner  yester- 
day. I  sate  between  Lowell  and  Sir  James 
Stephen  and  had  a  very  good  time.  Among 
many,  Lowell  said  one  bit  worthy  of  the 
Biglow  papers.  Opposite  us  was  Huxley, 
whom  Lowell  saw  for  the  first  time.  "  So  " 
says  he  to  me,  "that's  the  great  Huxley  ? " 
"Yes,"  says  I.  "Well,"  says  he,  "in  a 
match  between  him  and  Cod,  Td  bet  on 
God." 

Did  I  tell  you  a  thing  Froude  said  the 
other  day  to  me — a  propos  of  not  under- 
standing, comprehending  —  Tennyson' s  last 
poem  the  "  De  Profundis  "  in  the  last  Nine- 
teenth Century  f  "  Wad  I  presume,  blessed 
sir  ?  "  — the  reply  of  an  old  Scotswoman  to 
her  minister  as  to  a  very  metaphysical  ser- 
mon. 

1881.  —Tell  Mrs.  M.  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  make  her  acquaintance.  Tell  her  how 
very  fortunate  I  have  been  in  having  had  so 
many  pleasant  American  friends,  beginning 
fifty-five  years  ago  with  Washington  Irving, 
and  arriving  now  at  Henry  James  and  Mr. 
Lowell,  both  of  whom  lunch  with  me  this 
very  day  to  meet  the  great  American  bot- 
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anist,  Dr.  Gray  —  indeed  Sir  Ughtred  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  told  me  I  must  say  the  botanist 
of  the  world.  I  have  also  Lady  Airlie,  Lady 
Gordon,  etc. 

Coombe  Bank.  March  27.  —  I  am  here 
since  Friday  with  a  house  full  of  Arbuth- 
nots  and  Spottiswoodes,  I  the  only  inter- 
loper, and  they  are  all  as  good  as  gold  to  me 
—  to-night  a  large  ball,  house  and  grounds 
lighted  with  electric  light  !  ! 

After  describing  his  wife's  terrible  illness, 
Mr.  Lowell  said  :  "My  dear  Mrs.  Stewart, 
I'd  have  given  Job  ten  and  won." 

101  Sloane  Street.  8th  April. — I  had  a 
very  good  time  (for,  with  my  infirmities, 
though  much  is  taken,  much  remains,  I 
thank  God),  at  Coombe  Bank.  I  drove  and 
walked  every  day.  Kind  William  Spottis- 
woode  when  he  took  leave  of  me  —  full  of 
thanks  and  real  gratitude,  said,  "  You  bring 
sunshine  into  this  house  !"  This  was  not 
true,  but,  as  Sterne  wrote  a  long  time  ago, 
so  kind  and  good  "  that  the  recording  angel 
dropt  a  tear,"  and  obliterated  the  falsehood. 

I  came  home  last  Thursday  to  a  clean 
house,  full  of  flowers  and  dear  Chrissy's 
unceasing  care,  and  troops  of  friends,  milike 
poor  Macbeth.  I  had  not  been  twenty-four 
hours  back,  till  came  my  dear  Caroline 
Bromley,  Lady  Eastlake  (so  very  dear  and 
affectionate),  Lady  Stanhope,  Lady  Airlie, 
Lady  Strangford,  dearest  Mrs.  Hill,  etc. 
God  knows,  my  child,  my  lines  have  been 
cast  in  pleasant  places. 

November  15. —  My  own  darling  child,  my 
letters  are  so  stupid  they  are  not  worth 
sending,  yet  I  send  them.  I  see  very  few 
people.  I  have  very  quiet  and  delicious 
evenings  reading  by  my  fireside.  'Tis  an 
interval  of  rest. 

Chrissy  is  gone  down  to  friends  at 
Brighton.  She  is  very  dear  and  good  and 
helpful  and  loving  and  comfortable  to  me 
invariably,  and  I  am  very  grateful  and  love 
her  dearly,  and  am  very  thankful  to  have 
her  and  lost  when  she  is  away. 

1882. —  We  had  a  most  brilliant  day  at  the 
Camp.  Personally  to  me  it  was  most 
charming.  I  took  down  Mrs.  F.  Hill,  Lady 
Brownlow  was  as  good  as  gold  to  me,  and 
we  saw  everybody  and  everything  most 
comfortably.  It  was  a  wonderful  English 
sight.  The  Duchess  of  Albany  gave  away 
the  prizes,  and  I  was  close  to  her  and  Prince 
Leopold  —  saw  both  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  She  is  pretty  enough  for  anything, 
and  very  sweet  and  simple.  She  gave  away 
the    prizes   charmingly,   and   smiled  more 


sweetly  and  simply  on  the  privates  than  on 
the  generals.  This,  her  first  public  appear- 
ance, charmed  everybody.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  Wimbledon  camp  ?  'Tis  a  beautiful 
sight  !  so  gorgeous  and  yet  so  English  ! 

I  do  trust  you,  my  child,  for  giving  proper 
grateful  messages  for  me  from  the  queen 
downwards.  God  knows  how  I  feel  them, 
and  so  do  you,  I  think  ?  You  cannot  ex- 
ceed my  feelings. 

My  darling,  when  I  look  round  on  my 
dear  children  and  my  dear  friends  and  feel 
how  many  hearts  and  homes  are  open  to 
me  at  all  times,  I  truly  believe  I  cannot  be 
grateful  enough. 

The  great  charm  and  infinite  variety 
of  Mrs.  Stewart's  conversation  was 
even  more  felt  in  country  houses  than 
in  London.  The  writer  will  always 
remember  one  day  at  Sarsden  (Lady 
Ducie's)  being  told  that  an  old  lady  was 
coming  that  evening,  an  old  lady  who 
would  have  travelled  straight  through 
from  Scotland,  and  would  probably 
arrive  perfectly  exhausted.  The  din- 
ner hour  arrived,  and,  wTith  it,  there 
glided  in  amongst  the  company  a  grace- 
ful, refined  old  lady,  with  features  the 
color  of  white  alabaster,  in  a  black 
velvet  dress,  a  chain  and  cross  round 
her  waist,  and  a  lace  headdress  which 
was  neither  veil  nor  hood,  but  so  infi- 
nitely becoming  to  the  wearer,  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  seeing  her  in 
it,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  her  in 
anything  else.  And  soon,  in  conversa- 
tion, the  animation,  the  inspiration  of 
her  eyes,  spoke  even  more  powerfully 
than  her  lips,  and  —  the  next  day  the 
whole  party  were  at  her  feet.  Her  con- 
versation grew  hourly  more  enchanting. 
She  sate  for  her  portrait  in  her  pictur- 
esque lace  headdress  to  one  of  her 
fellow -guests,  she  was  pleased  at  being 
asked  to  sit,  "  II  faut  vieillir  pour  etre 
heureuse,"  she  said.  Whilst  she  was 
sitting,  she  described  her  visit  to  Ober- 
Ammergau.  Her  anxiety  to  go  was 
intense,  but,  though  she  was  in  Ger- 
many with  the  queen  of  Hanover,  all 
the  means  seemed  to  fail.  The  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Hanover  and  the  Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth  walked.  But,  to  be 
in  waiting  upon  them,  went  Baron  von 
Klerck,  her  Hanoverian  son-in-law,  and 
he  came  back   greatly  impressed,  and 
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said  to  his  wife  when  he  came  in  :  "If 
your  mother  still  wishes  to  go,  in  God's 
name  let  her  set  forth,"  and  she  went. 
She  described  the  life  at  the  village  — 
the  simplicity,  the  cheapness  ;  then,  in 
the  play,  the  awful  agony  of  the  twenty 
minutes  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  Ascension  :  "I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  Ascensions  on  the  stage 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  that  simple  representa- 
tion." 

The  following  day,  at  luncheon,  Mrs. 
Stewart  described  a  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Guppy,  the  spiritualist.  Count  Bathy- 
any,  her  daughter,  and  others  were 
present. 

We  were  asked  what  sort  of  a  manifesta- 
tion we  would  have  ;  we  declared  we  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  ghost. 
There  was  a  round  hole  in  the  table,  with  a 
lid  upon  it.  Presently  the  lid  began  to 
quiver,  gradually  it  was  thrown  on  one  side, 
and  a  hand  came  up,  violently  agitating 
itself.  Mrs.  Guppy  said,  "Dear  spirits" 
(we  are  always  very  affectionate  you  know), 
"would  you  like  the  glass?"  and  a  tall 
fern-glass  was  put  over  the  place ;  otherwise 
I  should  have  touched  that  hand.  Then, 
inside  the  glass  (but  we  could  not  touch  it 
you  know)  came  up  something  wrapped  in 
muslin.  Mrs.  Guppy  said  it  was  a  head. 
Afterwards  we  were  asked  to  go  down  to 
supper  ;  there  was  quite  a  handsome  colla- 
tion. A  young  American,  who  was  with 
us,  was  so  disgusted  with  what  he  had  seen 
that  he  would  touch  nothing,  would  neither 
take  bread  nor  salt  in  that  house.  I  was 
weak.  I  did  not  quite  like  to  refuse,  and  I 
ate  a  few  strawberries.  Of  course  as  far  as 
the  moral  protest  went  I  might  have  eaten 
a  whole  plateful.  Bathyany  took  a  rose 
away  with  him  for  his  countess,  for  at  the 
end  of  our  seances  quantities  of  flowers  ap- 
peared we  knew  not  whence,  quite  fresh, 
beautiful  flowers  ;  they  appeared  on  the 
table  close  to  Count  Bathyany. 

The  spirits  are  very  indulgent.  They 
think  we  are  in  better  humor  if  our  spirits 
are  kept  up.  After  I  had  been  sitting  there 
for  some  time,  they  generally  say:  "Har- 
riet is  exhausted  ;  let  her  have  a  glass  of 
wine."  Then  sometimes  they  give  us  nick- 
names—  beautiful  nicknames — my  daugh- 
ter they  called  "Mutability,"  and  me  they 
Earned  "Distrust." 

In  nothing  was  Mrs.    Stewart   more 


remarkable  than  in  her  wonderful  mem- 
ory for  poetry,  which  she  would  repeat 
for  hours  together.  She  often  spoke 
with  surprise  of  the  general  want  of 
appreciation  for  Byron  in  England,  and 
would  dwell  on  his  wonderful  satire,  as 
evinced  by  his  lines  in  the  "Age  of 
Bronze  "  on  Marie  Louise  and  Welling- 
ton ;  on  his  philosophy,  for  which  she 
would  cite  the  lines  on  Don  Quixote  ; 
on  his  marvellous  powers  of  condensa- 
tion and  combination,  for  which  she 
would  repeat  those  on  the  burning  of 
Moscow.  But,  in  all  she  said,  Mrs. 
Stewart's  individuality  lent  such  a 
power  and  sweetness  to  her  sayings  and 
doings  that  any  reproduction  of  them 
either  seems  to  lose  all  point,  or  to  be 
so  crude  as  to  give  a  false  picture  of 
her. 

Mrs.  Stewart  afterwards  paid  repeated 
visits  to  Lord  and  Lady  Ducie,  and  they 
were  amongst  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
her  later  years.  To  her  daughter  she 
wrote  in  the  great  frost :  — 

Tortworth.  Jan.  1880. — I  can't  tell 
you  all  the  goodness  and  kindness  I  have 
had  from  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  down- 
wards —  it  passes  words. 

11th.  Toktworth.  —  I  am  so  persistently 
weak  and  defaite  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  The  doctor  says  it  is  not  real 
weakness,  but  nervous  exhaustion.  To 
myself  it  seems  like  quite  comfortable  dying 
away  —  no  pain,  but  also  no  will,  no  power  ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
have  felt  myself  totally  without  the  former. 

Jan.  17.  — ;  They  shut  the  gates  on  me. 
The  cold  is  so  exceptionally  severe,  severer 
than  for  sixty  years  past,  and  I  am  not  to 
be  suffered  to  leave  this  large  house  whilst 
it  lasts.  It  is  in  vain  to  rebel,  so  I  put  up 
with  my  luxuries  with  patience.  I  have 
not  been  outside  the  doors  since  I  came, 
but  the  house  is  very  large  to  take  exercise 
in,  the  company  cheerful,  and,  as  you  know, 
I  love  the  dear  Ducies.  They  say  they  will 
keep  me  "till  June  and  the  roses,"  if  the 
cold  does  not  abate.  ...  I  breakfast  in  my 
room,  go  down  about  10.30,  find  everybody 
brisk  and  cordial,  all  the  papers,  ana  plenty 
of  the  best  new  books  —  remain  till  luncheon 
at  2,  come  back  to  my  room,  rest  and  books 
till  dinner  time  at  8,  a  cheerful  evening  — 
acting,  talking,  music,  and  to  bed  at  11.  I 
wish  you  were  here,  and  so  does  Lady  Ducie, 
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heartily,  and  then  I  should  have  little  left 
to  wish  for. 

A  portion  of  the  summer  was  fre- 
quently spent  by  Mrs.  Stewart  with  her 
daughter  Christina  in  Scotland,  "  enjoy- 
ing entire  rest  and  peace,  dallying  from 
day  to  day,  eating  lotus  (and  a  good  deal 
besides)  with  such  satisfaction  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  any  plan  for  moving 
on."  On  one  of  these  occasions  of  long- 
ago,  whilst  staying  at  the  place  of  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Rogerson,  near  Inver- 
ness, she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Brother  Ignatius  :  — 

One  day  while  out  walking,  my  daughter 
met  with  a  young  man,  of  wonderful  beauty, 
dressed  as  a  monk,  with  bare  feet  and  san- 
dals. He  asked  her  whether  he  was  near 
any  inn,  and  said  :  "  The  fact  is  I  have  with 
me  two  sisters  [Sister  Gertrude  and  an- 
other], and  a  brother — Brother  Augustine. 
And  the  brother  is  very  ill,  probably  ill  to 
death,  and  we  cannot  go  any  farther."  So 
my  daughter  made  them  come  to  her  house, 
and  showed  them  infinite  kindness,  giving 
them  water  for  their  feet  and  all  Scripture 
hospitality.  Brother  Augustine  was  very 
ill,  very  ill  indeed,  and  they  all  remained  in 
or  near  my  daughter's  house  three  weeks, 
during  which  I  became  very  intimate  with 
them,  especially  with  Brother  Ignatius  and 
Sister  Gertrude.  We  used  to  go  out  for 
the  day  together  and  then,  in  some  desolate 
strath,  Brother  Ignatius  would  sing,  sing 
hymns  like  an  archangel,  and  then  he  would 
kneel  on  the  grass  and  pray. 

Many  years  afterwards  I  heard  that 
Brother  Ignatius  was  going  to  preach  in 
London  —  some  very  bad  part  of  London  — 
and  I  went.  The  room  was  packed  and 
crowded,  but  I  was  in  the  first  row.  He 
preached  —  a  beautiful  young  monk,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar.  There  were  at  least  a 
hundred  of  his  attitudes  worth  painting, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  words.  At 
last  a  little  girl  thought  he  looked  faint  and 
brought  him  a  smelling-bottle,  which  she 
presented  to  him  kneeling.  He  smelled  at 
it,  and  seeing  me,  an  old  woman,  near  him, 
he  sent  it  on  to  me  and  I  smelled  at  it  too. 
Afterwards  I  stayed  to  see  him,  and  we 
talked  together  in  a  small  room,  talked  till 
midnight.  Then  he  gave  me  his  blessing, 
gave  it  to  me  very  solemnly,  and  afterwards 
I  said,  "  And  God  bless  you  too,  my  dear 
young  man." 

In  other  summers,  Mrs.  Stewart  was 


frequently  at  Hopetoun  House  and  paid 
many  other  Scottish  visits  with  great 
enjoyment :  — 

What  a  climate  it  is  !  —  just  heavenly,  no 
more.  Balmy,  fragrant,  almost  fresh,  but 
not  bracing.  In  "trim  gardens"  in  the 
midst  of  wildness,  it  seems  like  Eden,  with 
wasps  instead  of  snakes. 

It  was  at  Lord  Ducie's  that  Mrs. 
Stewart  first  made  acquaintance  with 
his  cousins,  Lord  and  Lady  Denbigh, 
which  led  to  other  pleasant  visits. 

Newnham  Paddox.  —  I  wish  you  were 
with  me  in  this  heavenly  place,  with  these 
dear  people.  You  like  magnificence.  So 
do  I,  when  it  is  not  spoiled  by  lower  things. 
A.  and  Chrissy  do  not.  We  will  not  quarrel 
with  them,  but  I  still  think  that  we  are 
right.  This  is  a  really  grand  place,  le 
grand  air  in  everything,  the  finest  family 
chapel  in  the  kingdom  I  suppose.  Lord 
Denbigh  sold  an  estate  which  accrued  to 
him  in  Shropshire  to  build  it,  and  he  has 
done  it  worthily.  I  go  in  to  low  mass  at 
8.30  every  morning  in  my  long  fur  coat  and 
a  black  veil  — to  be  sure  the  chapel  is  only 
at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor.  Kindness 
of  every  sort  and  cordiality  is  here  for  me. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  and  touching  in  its 
way,  to  see  the  younger  son  of  the  house, 
Basil,  a  lovely  boy  of  eight  years,  serve  the 
mass  every  morning.  We  are  a  very  small 
party  here  as  yet — most  cultivated  people 
they  are  —  excellent  music,  excellent  read- 
ing aloud,  everybody  occupied,  everybody 
receptive  and  communicative,  every  soul 
here  as  yet  Roman  Catholic,  but  you  know 
I  don't  like  them  the  less  for  that.  I  in- 
tended to  go  home  on  Monday  but  am  kept 
perforce.  I  compromise  for  Thursday,  but 
I  doubt  if  I  get  the  gates  open  then,  so  cor- 
dial, so  dear,  so  hospitable  are  my  hosts  — 
their  care  and  tenderness  to  me  is  nearly 
filial. 

Newnham  Paddox.  —  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  see  my  visit.  Such  affectionate 
kindness,  such  honor  and  respect  is  shown 
me  that  I  cannot  comprehend  it,  only  re- 
ceive it  humbly  and  with  gratitude. 

They  say  this  world's  a  world  of  woe, 
And  I  pity  the  fools  that  find  it  so. 
Here  are  lines  I  have  found  at  stately  Newn- 
ham,  and  they  strike  me  as  so  funny  and 
incongruous  that  I  copy  them. 

From  1877  onwards  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
been  frequently  very  ill  and  suffering, 
and  was  often  confined  for  weeks  to  bed 
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or  the  sofa  in  her  little  room  in  Sloane 
Street,  which  was  constantly  brightened 
by  presents  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  ministering 
friends.  When  she  was  able,  she  would 
talk  for  hours  on  all  the  events  of  the 
day  with  wonderful  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  amid  which  such  gleams  of 
fun  would  break  forth  as  were  inde- 
scribable. Well  does  the  writer  remem- 
ber some  one  in  her  room  remarking 
that  an  election  failure  which  had  just 
befallen  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  be 
as  good  as  a  dose  of  physic  to  him,  and 
the  sparkling  humor  with  which  she 
replied  :  "  No  ;  it  would  be  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  administered  to  a  marble 
statue." 

Of  her  own  pains  and  aches  Mrs. 
Stewart  would  seldom  speak.  "  Take 
care,"  she  would  say,  if  one  had  a  ten- 
dency thus  to  complain,  "or  you  will 
become  that  most  dreadful  of  all  things, 
a  self-observant  valetudinarian.  I  was 
once  in  the  house  with  a  lady  who,  after 
talking  of  nothing  else  for  an  hour, 
said,  '  I  won't  speak  of  my  own  health, 
for  when  I  was  young,  a  dear,  old,  wise, 
and  judicious  woman  said  to  me,  when 
anybody  asks  how  you  are,  always  say 
you  are  quite  well,  for  nobody  cares.'  " 

From  one  of  her  most  severe  illnesses, 
Mrs.  Stewart  declared  that  she  rallied 
from  the  time  Mr.  Alfred  Denison  paid 
her  a  visit.  She  had  said  to  him  that 
she  had  a  presentiment  she  should  not 
recover,  and  he  had  answered  her  that 
he  had  never  been  ill  without  that  pre- 
sentiment, but  that  it  had  never  come 
true. 

Speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
highest  and  lowest  motives  combine, 
and  "  Oh,  in  life  there  are  so  many  of 
these  cases,"  led  Mrs.  Stewart  one  day 
to  speak  of  the  occasions  on  which  a  lie 
is  justifiable. 

There  was  once  a  case,  in  which  I  thought 
I  ought  to  tell  a  lie,  but  I  was  not  sure.  I 
went  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bickersteth,  and  I 
asked  them.  They  would  only  answer, 
"  We  cannot  advise  you  to  tell  a  lie  " — they 
would  not  advise  it,  but  they  did  not  forbid 
it.  So,  when  a  husband  came  to  question 
me  about  his  wife,  I  equivocated.  I  said, 
"  She  certainly  did  not  do  what  you  im- 


agine." He  said  to  me  very  sternly  and 
fiercely,  "That  is  no  answer;  is  my  wife 
innocent  ?  "  And  I  said,  "  She  is."  I  said 
it  hesitatingly,  for  I  knew  it  was  false,  and 
he  knew  it  was  false  ;  he  knew  that  I  had 
lied  to  him,  he  did  not  believe  me  in  his 
heart,  but  he  was  glad  to  believe  me  out- 
wardly, and  he  was  grateful  to  me,  and  that 
husband  and  wife  lived  together  till  their 
death.  I  believe  that  was  one  of  the  rare 
cases  in  which  it  is  right  to  tell  a  lie.  You 
will  say  that  it  might  lead  one  to  tell  many 
others,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has.  Was  it 
not  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  who  once  said 
that  "merciless  truth  "  was  the  most  selfish 
thing  he  knew  ? 

Another  day,  Mrs.  Stewart  spoke 
again  of  how  far  a  lie  might  be  justified 
by  circumstances,  such  as  giving  a 
wrong  direction  to  a  man  who  was  in 
pursuit  of  another  to  kill  him,  etc.,  and 
when  some  one  objected,  she  dwelt 
upon  its  being  far  greater  to  be  noble 
for  others  than  holy  for  oneself.  Some 
one  observed  that  in  this  case  we  should 
all  follow  the  inner  voice  which  would 
tell  truly  what  duty  was.  "  Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Stewart,  "having  formed  your 
character  by  the  Master  without,  you 
may  then  act  in  crises  by  the  voice 
within,  which  will  never  be  false  to 
your  life's  teachings  —  perhaps,"  she 
added,  "  I  should  say  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  have  been  speaking  in  crass  ignorance, 
according  to  the  failings  of  my  fallible 
human  nature,  and  yet,  may  we  not  all, 
whilst  acting  like  fallible  human  beings 
as  we  are,  trust  respectfully  in  God's 
mercy  —  though  speaking  of  no  glorious 
future  as  reserved  for  us,  lest  he  should 
say,  'What  hast  thou  done  to  deserve 
that?'" 

Long,  in  the  hearts  of  those  present, 
will  echo  the  sweet  and  thrilling  tones 
in  which,  after  this  conversation,  Mrs. 
Stewart  repeated  the  lovely  lines  on 
Mary  Magdalen  in  Moore's  "  Rhymes 
of  the  Road." 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  story 
Touches  all  hearts — for  there  we  see 

The  soul's  corruption  and  its  glory, 
Its  death  and  life  combined  in  thee. 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  face, 
In  all  its  touching  light  of  tears, 

Should  meet  us  in  each  holy  place, 
Where  man  before  his  God  appears, 
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Hopeless  —  were  he  not  taught  to  see 
All  hope  in  him  who  pardon' d  thee. 
Often,  very  often,  in  these  hours  of 
feebleness,  would  Mrs.  Stewart  speak 
and  wonder  on  the  mysteries  of  a  future 
state. 

Do  not  think  I  murmur,  but  life  is  very 
trying  when  one  knows  so  little  of  the  be- 
yond. The  clergyman's  Wife  has  just  been 
here,  and  she  said,  "  But  you  must  believe, 
you  must  believe  Scripture  literally,  you 
must  believe  all  it  says  to  the  letter."  But 
I  cannot  believe  literally  ;  one  can  only  use 
the  faith  one  has.  I  have  not  the  faith 
which  moves  mountains.  I  have  prayed 
that  the  mountains  might  move,  with  all 
the  faith  that  was  in  me  —  all.  But  the 
mountains  did  not  move.  No,  I  cannot 
pray  with  the  faith  which  is  not  granted 
me. 

I  think  that  I  believe  all  the  promises  of 
Scripture  ;  yet,  when  I  think  of  Death,  I 
hesitate  to  wish  to  leave  the  certainty  here 
for  what  is  —  yes,  must  be  —  the  uncer- 
tainty beyond.  Yet,  lately  when  I  was  so 
ill,  when  I  continued  to  go  down  and  down 
into  the  very  depths,  I  felt  I  had  got  so  far, 
so  very  far,  it  will  be  difficult  to  travel  all 
that  way  again.  Oh,  let  me  go  through  the 
gates  now,  I  said,  and  then  the  comforting 
thought  came  that  perhaps  after  all  it  might 
not  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  travel 
the  same  way  again,  and  that  when  he  leads 
me  up  to  the  gates  for  the  last  time,  it  may 
be  his  will  to  lead  me  by  some  other,  by 
quite  a  different  way. 

The  kindness  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  na- 
ture was  so  great  and  she  was  so  appre- 
ciative of  the  good  qualities  of  all  who 
came  near  her,  that  no  one  could  help 
feeling  better  and  a  little  nearer  their 
ideal  when  with  her,  or  when  they  had 
been  long  under  her  influence.  To  look 
at  the  best  side  of  people,  and  to  shut 
her  eyes  to  their  faults,  was  not  with 
her,  as  with  many,  simply  a  duty,  it 
was  the  very  essence  of  her  nature. 

Ko  one  had  a  more  sensitive  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  smallest 
present  or  kindness  shown  to  her  by 
others.  Even  if  the  gift  was  worth 
nothing  and  cost  nothing  to  the  sender, 
she  would  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
heart  speak  so  warmly  of  the  kindness 
—  and  with  her  it  was  not  words,  but 
earl  feeling  —  that  the  giver  was  often 


ashamed  of  how  little  had  been  done. 
It  was  often  almost  distressing,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  as  open-handed  as 
she  was  large-hearted.  If  a  person  who 
enjoyed  so  many  pleasures  can  be  said 
to  have  had  a  special  one,  her  special 
pleasure  was  to  give  away.  However 
much  a  thing  pleased  her,  she  would 
always  rather  give  it  away  than  keep  it 
for  herself.  Baskets  of  fruit  or  flowers, 
game  or  new-laid  eggs,  that  were  care- 
fully sent  by  loving  friends  for  her 
special  use,  were  often  looked  at  and 
enjoyed  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
passed  on  to  some  friend  who  would 
enjoy  them  equally,  and  perhaps  need 
them  more.  It  would  amuse  her  chil- 
dren to  find  that  some  little  object 
which  they  had  selected  for  her  own 
use,  or  some  dainty  which  they  had 
sent  to  tempt  her  appetite,  had  been 
given  away  within  an  hour  to  a  sick 
friend,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  first  per- 
son who  happened  to  call.  It  was  not 
that  she  failed  to  appreciate  or  enjoy 
the  gift,  but  that  with  her  the  impulse 
to  give  away  was  irresistible.  Some 
one  said  to  Mrs.  Stewart  that  one  of  her 
nearest  belongings  would  probably  end 
her  life  in  the  Queen's  Bench  from  her 
over-charity  and  generosity.  "Thank 
God  if  it  is  for  that!"  Mrs.  Stewart 
characteristically  replied. 

Mrs.  Stewart  retained  the  happy  qual- 
ity of  eagerness  about  everything  to  a 
degree  very  unusual  for  her  age.  To 
the  last  she  was  most  eager  to  promote 
and  participate  in  any  human  enjoy- 
ment, and  her  eagerness  to  help  others 
who  needed  it  was  measured  only  by 
her  ability.  She  did  not  ask  herself, 
"  Should  I  do  this  ?  "  but,  "  How  much 
can  I  do  ?  "  and  cold  prudence  had  only 
a  small  voice  in  her  counsels.  Her 
kindness,  her  appreciativeness,  her  im- 
pulsive and  sustained  generosity,  and 
her  eager,  intelligent  interest  in  every- 
thing created  for  herself  great  happi- 
ness even  in  her  later  personal  sufferings 
—  and  to  one  who  asked  her,  when  the 
book  appeared,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Liv- 
ing ?  "   she   replied,   "Ay,  to   the   very 


A  visit  which   Mrs.  Stewart  greatly 
enjoyed   in  her  last  years  was  that  to 
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those  who  were  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Tennyson. 

Aldworth.  —  [1880  or  1881]  —I  will  write 
on  my  first  night  at  this  precious  house, 
because  I  think,  I  know,  it  must  interest 
you.  Sabine  Greville  brought  me  this 
afternoon  by  the  loveliest  of  all  lovely  En- 
glish drives,  really  a  country  fit  for  a  poet  to 
live  in.  We  found  here  two  young  Roman 
Catholics,  brother  and  sister,  dear  Mrs. 
Tennyson  in  all  her  delicate  beauty,  and 
the  dear  old  man.  The  house  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  on  a  very  high  hill,  com- 
manding the  whole  country.  I  am  installed 
luxuriously,  in  three  rooms,  en  suite.  We 
dined  at  6.30.  When  Tennyson  had  finished 
his  dinner  he  went  off.  At  first  I  thought 
he  was  ill,  but  everybody  seemed  to  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  We  sate  on  and  fin- 
ished our  dinners.  Then  we  moved  into 
another  room,  where  dessert  was  laid  and 
the  master  was  sitting  with  his  wine  and 
fruit.  Then,  after  an  hour  of  very  good 
talk,  he  went  off  to  sleep  and  smoke,  she 
went  to  rest  till  9.30,  and  we  young  ones 
went  into  the  music-room.  Hallam  tucked 
me  up  reverently  and  lovingly  on  a  sofa, 
and  the  music  began  —  real  good  music, 
Beethoven,  and  such  like.  At  9.30  to  the 
drawing-room  again,  Mrs.  Tennyson  went 
to  bed  at  10,  and  he  read  to  us,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  enjoyment !  Everybody  break- 
fasts in  their  own  room. 

August  31.  —  Here  at  Aldworth  —  a  happy 
day,  a  day  to  note,  if  I  could  do  it  worthily. 
A  deal  of  good  talk  with  the  master,  in  and 
out.  A  walk  by  myself  out  of  the  gates. 
A  very  good  talk  with  Hallam,  whom  I  like 
more  and  more,  and  with  dear  beautiful 
Mrs.  Tennyson.  Hallam  sung  a  German 
hymn  to  me,  in  his  manly  true  voice,  without 
music,  just  sitting  by  me,  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  it  was  very  fine. 

They  drove  me  to  a  great  house,  but  the 
drive  to  and  fro  was  the  thing.  Much  good 
talk.  I  wish  I  could  remember  all,  not  to 
record  it,  for  it  was  very  personal,  but  to 
enjoy  it.  After  dinner,  the  master  was  very 
genial,  very  confiding,  full  of  interesting 
talk.  I  think  I  know  his  character  now. 
He  read  in  the  evening,  and  now  at  11 
o'clock  I  am  come  to  bed,  grateful  that  I 
am  here,  and  saying  to  the  time  :  — 
Stay,  for  thou  art  fair  ! 

Thursday  night  (at  Milford,  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville's,  again).  — This  morning  was  fine. 
On  going  down  at  11  o'clock,  I  found  Mr. 
Tennyson  and  Hallam  waiting  to  walk  with 


me  ;  they  took  me  about  the  grounds, 
showed  me  the  dogs  and  horses,  and  then 
went  off  for  their  long  walk.  I  found  dear 
Mrs.  Tennyson  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
talked  with  her  till  one — very,  very  inter- 
esting. Luncheon  at  1.30,  alone  with  them, 
and  much  good  and  loving  talk.  I  was  very 
thankful,  for  I  felt  that  they  loved  me  and 
trusted  me.  Sabine  most  kindly  drove  over 
to  fetch  me,  nine  miles  of  lovely  country, 
and  I  felt  all  love  and  reverence,  and  was 
invited  to  come  back  with  affectionate 
urgency.  They  said,  "  This  is  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge,  we  hope  that  you  will  come 
again  whenever  you  can  and  will."  All  this 
was  and  is  very  pleasant  and  dear  to  one's 
heart  and  I  thank  God  again  and  again. 

The  buoyant  nature  of  Mrs.  Stewart 
enabled  her  soon  to  rally  even  after  the 
severest  illnesses,  but  in  1883  her  in- 
creased feebleness  of  body,  though  never 
of  mind,  struck  all  who  loved  her. 
Here  are  a  few  notes  of  this  time  :  — 

Sth  July,  1883. —  This  last  has  been  a 
terrible  week  —  William  SpottiswOode's 
funeral  at  the  Abbey.  I  had  not  intended 
to  go,  but  they  sent  for  me,  and  I  could  not 
and  would  not  shrink.  It  was  a  grand  and 
terrible  experience.  I  was  so  near  the  grave 
that  I  could  touch  everything  and  every- 
body with  my  hand,  and  I  got  so  bewildered, 
that  my  only  resource  on  leaving  the 
Abbey  was  to  drive  smart  out  into  the 
breezy  country  to  blow  off  the  atmosphere. 
The  day  after  I  went  down  to  Kew  (impera- 
tive and  very  good  for  me)  where  I  could 
not  but  clutch  fast  hold  of  dear  Joseph 
Hooker,  Lady  Eastlake,  and  even  Brown- 
ing, to  make  sure  they  were  still  here . 

Walton  Heath,  October  9t7i.  —  I  came 
here  on  Saturday  to  my  dear  Caroline 
Bromley  —  a  charming  place,  full  of  books 
and  kindness  and  care  and  consideration. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  large  airy  heath 
—  a  most  healthy  place  !  and  have  the  love- 
liest garden  and  orchard  that  you  did  ever 
see,  full  of  sweet-smelling  things. 

Nov.  4.  —  I  have  set  up  a  fine  large  cat, 
called  Joe  —  a  travelled  cat.  He  was  in  ^ 
Cairo  with  the  poor  Eliots  when  they  died 
in  one  week.  Joe  is  very  fond  of  me,  and 
will  hardly  leave  my  lap.  I  find  him  very 
heavy,  and  would  often  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  but  don't  like  to  disturb  him  ;  he  does 
not  so  much  mind  disturbing  me. 

Nov.  25.  —  I  am  getting  quite  fairly  bet- 
ter. Henry  James  came  and  sate  by  my 
bedside  a  long  while  to-day,  and    I  had  a 
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good  time.  Lady  Gordon  was  here  yester- 
day, and  everybody  is  very,  very  good  to 
me.  Mrs.  Bald  sends  me  beautifully  chosen 
game,  Mrs.  Houldsworth  grapes  and  figs  — 
such  grapes  !  —  and  the  goodness — and  the 
goodness.  My  maidens,  East  and  Polly, 
are  as  you  know  them.  I  hope  their  mother 
is  coming  up  to  spend  Christmas,  and  I 
intend  and  plan  that  they  should  have  a 
happy  time,  please  God. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  after  a  visit 
to  her  much-valued  friend  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Brent  Lodge,  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
insisted,  in  spite  of  her  infirmities,  upon 
going  to  Scotland.  Hitherto,  she  had 
always  travelled  third-class,  saying  it 
was  the  one  economy  she  could  indulge 
in  without  hurting  any  one  else.  But 
this  time  her  loving  daughter  Christina, 
and  Miss  Hamilton,  insisted  upon  going 
beforehand  to  engage  a  Pullman  car 
and  have  everything  ready.  When  she 
arrived,  she  was  as  much  enchanted  as 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  shook  hands  with  the 
caretaker,  and  completely  captivated 
him  ;  washed  her  hands  at  once  to  try 
the  tap  ;  was  enraptured  with  the  fur- 
niture, saying  her  only  trouble  was 
whether  to  lie  on  the  sofa  or  sit  in  the 
armchair ;  and  then,  suddenly,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  flung  her  arms 
round  her  daughter  Chrissy,  saying, 
"  My  dear,  you  should  not  make  me 
wish  so  much  to  live  ;  surely  the  angels 
in  Heaven  can  never  take  the  care  of 
me  you  do  !  " 

In  January,  1884,  the  death  of  her 
kind  son-in-law,  James  Rogerson  of 
Wamphray,  was  a  great  shock  to  Mrs. 
Stewart  in  her  enfeebled  state.  Soon 
her  weakness  increased  so  much  that 
her  Hanoverian  daughter  was  sum- 
moned from  Gmunden  and  came  at 
once  with  her  husband  and  children. 
The  mother  was  able  to  have  pleasure 
in  this  last  reunion,  and  the  daughter 
has  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  having 
had  the  power  of  sharing  with  her  sis- 
ter in  loving  ministrations  to  the  last 
weeks  of  their  mother's  life  here. 
Before  this,  Mrs.  Stewart  had  always 
seemed  to  avoid  all  thought  of  death, 
but  now,  when  she  saw  and  accepted 
that  death  must  be  the  termination  of 
her  illness,  she  set  herself,  so  to  speak, 


to  examine  the  process.  Sfoe  evidently 
had  no  fear  and  repeatedly  spoke  of  the 
entire  trust  and  confidence  with  which 
she  left  herself  in  God's  hands.  She 
also  said  in  a  musing  kind  of  way^  more 
than  once,  "It  is  curious,  this  thing 
which  you  call  dying  —  this  curious 
thing  called  dying."  She  retained  the 
use  of  all  her  powers  of  observation  till 
a  few  hours  before  the  end,  and  the 
whole  of  the  last  week  was  strongly 
characteristic  of  her  —  her  intellect,  her 
sweetness,  her  sense  of  humor,  being 
all  seen  as  it  were  under  an  electric 
light.  A  few  days  before  the  end,  a 
dear  Roman  Catholic  friend,  who  had 
always  hoped  that  in  her  last  hours  she 
might  be  received  into  the  Roman 
Church,  came  to  her,  and  urged  it  vehe- 
mently :  "  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  it  was  not  necessary  to  understand 
or  receive  all  the  articles  of  the  [Ro- 
man] faith,  all  that  was  really  necessary 
was  to  resign  one's  own  will  entirely,  to 
say  in  humble  trust,  '  Whatever  God 
wills,  I  will,'  that  would  be  enough." 
"  Oh,  dear  friend,"  answered  Mrs. 
Stewart  in  the  sweetest  and  most  touch- 
ing manner,  "  could  it  be  possible  that 
I,  a  poor  weak  woman,  could  will  any- 
thing but  what  God  wills  ?  I  love  you 
and  I  love  much  in  your  religion,  and  I 
love  God  ;  but  how  can  I  accept  tech- 
nically what  I  cannot  believe  abso- 
luely  ?  "  and  to  this  she  remained  firm 
against  all  entreaties,  oft-repeated  the 
last  three  days  of  her  life,  though, 
when  the  same  friend  offered  to  pray 
with  her,  she  accepted  it  gladly  with, 
"  Yes,  surely  we  may  pray  together,  to 
our  common  Father.'''' 

On  the  16th  February,  1884,  Mrs. 
Stewart  passed  peacefully  and  pain- 
lessly into  the  other  life.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  were  with  her  and  her 
two  faithful  servants.  Her  last  words 
were  "  Higher,  higher,"  and  we  may 
believe  that  she  has  reached  that  higher 
existence  where  her  thirst  for  life,  not 
repose,  meets  its  first  fruition.  Her 
mortal  remains  were  laid  in  a  grave  of 
flowers  at  Kensal  Green,  many  faithful 
hearts  mourning,  many  sad  eyes  weep- 
ing, beside  her  coffin.  East,  her  maid, 
to  whom  she  had  ever  been  caressing  in 
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thoughts  and  acts  and  words,  only 
echoed  the  unspoken  feeling  of  many 
as  to  the  common  round  of  outer  events, 
when  she  said  simply,  "It  is  so  terri- 
ble that  the  omnibuses  should  still  be 
running,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  be  gone." 
But  a  couplet  written  by  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld  might  be  applied  to  her, 
who  — 

From  the  banquet  of  Life  rose  a  satisfied 

guest, 
Thank' d  the  Lord  of  the  Feast,  and  in  hope 

went  to  rest. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  BLIND  MARSUPIAL. 

The  animal  kingdom  in  Australia  is 
a  study  of  perennial  interest.  The  fish 
are  wonderful  enough,  especially  those 
which  seem  able  to  live  without  water. 
As  for 

The  strange  bright  birds   on  their  starry 
wings, 

their  number  is  inexhaustible.  The 
parrakeets  alone  in  the  Melbourne  mar- 
ket on  a  fine  Saturday  are  worth  going 
all  the  way  to  see.  So  are  the  birds  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Adelaide, 
where  species  never  likely  to  be  brought 
to  this  country  will  be  found.  An  ex- 
cellent and  extensive  collection  of  skins 
is  in  the  Museum.  Here,  too,  the 
astonished  traveller  sees  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus,  with  its  pouch  and  an  egg  in 
the  pouch.  In  the  Museum  or  in  the 
Gardens  the  visitor  could  spend  many 
days,  comparing  one  by  one  all  the  ex- 
traordinary forms  of  pouched  animals 
with  the  similar  examples  of  his  native 
land.  There  is  no  pouched  cow,  but  it 
cannot,  geologically  speaking,  be  long 
since  a  graminivorous  marsupial  of  about 
the  same  size  ranged  the  bush.  They 
call  it  now  Nototherium  ;  but,  big  as  it 
was,  another  was  still  bigger,  and  must 
have  been  like  an  elephant  in  many 
ways.  This  was  the  magnified  wombat, 
to  the  skeleton  of  which  in  the  Crom- 
well Road  we  see  appended  the  com- 
paratively brief  name  of  Diprotodont. 
It  really  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
smaller  the  animal  the  longer  its  name. 


The  Ornilhorhynchus  anatinus  is  only  a 
few  inches  long.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
latest  discovery  among  the  marsupials 
we  have  so  far  no  information.  He 
may  be  as  big  as  the  Diprotodont,  or  no 
larger  than  the  duckbill  ;  but  on  this 
head  Dr.  Stirling,  who  alone  has  de- 
scribed him,  preserves  strict  silence  — 
why  no  one  can  tell. 

It  was  reported  a  little  time  ago  in 
some  of  our  newspapers  that  during 
Lord  Kintore's  journey  across  the  island 
—  Australians  say  the  continent  —  from 
the  northern  territory,  which  belongs  to 
South  Australia,  to  Adelaide,  a  very 
singular  marsupial  was  discovered. 
There  was  very  little  more  about  it, 
and  a  fully  detailed  account  has  been 
looked  for  with  interest.  That  account 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Transactions  " 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia. 
Dr.  Stirling,  who  accompanied  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  long  ride,  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  naturalist,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  in  dissecting  the  strange  animal 
and  counting  all  its  teeth  and  bones  ; 
but  Dr.  Stirling  tells  his  story  somehow 
as  if  it  did  not  interest  him,  and  was 
not  likely  to  interest  anybody  else. 
His  style,  moreover,  "leaves  to  desire," 
and  his  meaning  is  sometimes  not  very 
clear.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it 
must  be  that  the  discovery  has  excited 
so  little  notice  here.  As  was  remarked 
above,  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  creature  is  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  Diprotodont ;  but  from  the  length 
of  its  name  we  are  forced  to  think  it  is 
very  small.  Dr.  Stirling  calls  it  Noto- 
ryctes  typhlops,  and  proposed  at  first  to 
call  it  something  nearly  as  long  again, 
but  found  he  was  forestalled,  as  some 
presumably  still  smaller  animal  already 
bore  that  appellation.  Dr.  Stirling, 
having  named  his  beast,  proceeds  to 
tell  us  how  he  encountered  him.  It 
seems  that  he  was  first  observed  by  a 
Mr.  Bishop  at  a  place  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Australia  called  Idracowra. 
Subsequently  another  gentleman,  Mr. 
Benham,  forwarded  a  specimen  to  Ade- 
laide, where  it  was  received  by  the 
learned  with  much  curiosity.  Finally, 
Dr.  Stirling,  in  company  with  Lord 
Kintore,  passed  near  Idracowra  —  how 
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near  we  do  not  know  ;  but  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  is  near  in  Australia  — 
and  Mr.  Benham  brought  a  specimen 
or  two  to  meet  him,  and,  what  is  almost 
as  important,  brought  also  a  description 
of  one  which  lived  a  measurable  time 
in  captivity,  but  appears  to  have  died 
of  fright  in  a  thunderstorm.  Further- 
more, there  was  an  account  of  one 
which  burrowed  its  way  underground 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  elude  the  most 
instant  and  careful  search.  Lastly,  the 
native  name  was  acquired,  Oor-qudmata, 
and  the  fact  that  the  creature  is  re- 
garded by  the  blacks  with  sunerstitious 
awe. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that,  be- 
sides the  marsupials  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted,  such  as  the  kangaroos 
and  wallabies,  Australia  boasts  of  ani- 
mals which  resemble  squirrels  —  some 
of  them  very  closely  ;  of  others  which 
are,  both  in  appearance  and  morals, 
very  like  wolves,  but  striped  like  tigers  ; 
of  bears,  which  have  acquired  such  a 
character  that  they  are  locally  known 
as  d — Is.  Other  queer  forms  there  be, 
but  the  Notoryctes  surpasses  them  all, 
for  he  is  a  marsupial  mole.  One  reason 
he  has  not  been  discovered  sooner  is 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  is  underground.  And  this  fact  also 
accounts  for  the  'most  extraordinary 
feature  described  by  Dr.  Stirling,  who 
mentions  it  quite  incidentally,  and  as  if 
it  is  not  the  most  wonderful  feature 
among  all  the  wonderful  features  of  the 
Australian  marsupials.     It  is  absolutely 


blind.  "Nature,  when  she  made  the 
face,  forgot  to  dot  the  eyes."  Rudi- 
mentary eyeballs  may  be  found,  as  in 
the  Adelsberg  Proteus,  by  dissection, 
but  they  are  unconnected  with  the  optic 
nerve,  which  also  exists  in  a  rudimen- 
tary stage.  No  other  quadruped  is 
known  to  possess  this  peculiarity.  Oth- 
erwise Notoryctes  somewhat  resembles 
a  mole  ;  but  his  hair  is  longer,  and 
sandy  in  color  —  a  fact  which  Mr.  Bed- 
dard  may  work  into  the  next  edition  of 
his  book  on  the  colors  of  animals. 
There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  noted 
about  the  sand-mole.  We  have  spoken 
of  it  as  a  marsupial.  If  any  one  looks 
at  a  kangaroo,  he  can  see  that  the 
pouch  is  in  front,  and,  especially  when 
it  is  occupied,  hangs  well,  and  rather 
loosely,  open.  Now,  if  we  could  im- 
agine that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  kan- 
garoo to  discard  the  use  of  legs,  to  go 
about  upon  that  part  of  its  person 
where  the  pouch  is  found,  and  to  use 
its  nose  for  burrowing  into  loose  sand- 
heaps,  it  does  not  require  much  imagi- 
nation to  show  that  the  pouch  must 
always  be  scraping  up  sand,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  occupant ;  but  the 
pouch  of  the  Notoryctes  is  turned  the 
other  way  up.  The  parent  mole  may 
scrape  along  as  it  pleases,  with  its  horny 
nose  and  its  digging  claws,  through  all 
its  sandy  burrows,  and  not  a  grain  need 
enter  the  pouch.  We  must  hope,  be- 
fore long,  to  have  better  accounts,  and 
possibly  a  specimen  or  two,  of  this  sin- 
gular animal. 


The  Rate  at  which  a  Limpet  Walks. 
— Did  you  ever  see  a  limpet  walk?  This 
question  is  asked  by  a  contributor  to  the 
Fishing  Gazette,  who  says  :  "  I  do  not  think 
the  question  has  ever  been  asked,  though  a 
somewhat  similar  query  has  been  pro- 
pounded in  respect  of  the  more  pleasing 
and  digestible  oyster.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  limpets  can  walk,  but  I  can  honestly  af- 
firm that  I  saw  one  of  these  creatures  march 
over  a  rock  the  other  day  for  the  space  of 
three  inches,  doing  the  distance  in  about 
four  minutes.  The  shell  was  raised  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  ;  a  tiny  feeler  peeped 


out,  waved  to  and  fro,  and  felt  if  the  next 
twenty-third  of  an  inch  was  suitable  for 
progression.  Satisfaction  being  obtained 
on  this  point,  the  edges  of  the  limpet's 
body  began  to  work  slowly  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  shell,  and  a  step  forward  was 
made.  It  was  an  interesting  performance, 
and  one  rarely  exhibited  in  public.  I  love 
to  make  the  boys  happy  —  let  them  work 
out  this  as  a  little  seaside  holiday  task  :  If 
a  limpet  can  cross  three  inches  of  rock  in 
four  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to 
cross  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ?  " 
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The  Silent  Pipes,  etc. 


THE  SILENT  PIPES. 


They'll  raise  the  reel  and  rant  no  more, 
Nor  play  the  springs  they  played  of  yore, 
When  lads  and  lasses  tripped  the  floor 

From  gloamin'  until  early  ; 
No  more  a  bridal  lilt  they'll  blow, 
Or  wailing  coranach,  although 
Death's  hand  should  lay  a  kinsman  low, 

The  pipes  that  played  for  Charlie. 

Glenfinnan  heard  their  joyful  note, 
And  distant  straths  and  hills  remote, 
When  in  the  Northern  air  afloat 

The  Royal  flag  waved  fairly  ; 
They  blew  a  welcome  to  Lochiel, 
And  many  a  chieftain's  heart  of  steel 
Beat  high  to  hear  the  warlike  peal 

Of  pipes  that  played  for  Charlie. 

Oh  !  lightly  marched  the  Highland  host, 
And  o'er  the  Fords  o'  Frew  they  crost, 
And  lightly  faced  the  sleet  and  frost, 

Though  tartans  clad  them  barely. 
Before  them  Cope  was  fain  to  flee, 
They  took  St.  Johnstone  and  Dundee, 
The  bailies  heard  with  little  glee 

The  pipes  that  played  for  Charlie. 

They  sang  fu'  low  at  Holyrood 
To  suit  the  gentle  ladies'  mood, 
The  ladies  fair,  of  gentle  blood, 

Whose  smiles  the  prince  lo'ed  rarely  ; 
But  when  at  Prestonpans  they  played, 
The  Lowland  lads  were  sore  dismayed, 
Their  horsemen  ran,  and  ne'er  drew  blade, 

From  pipes  that  played  for  Charlie. 

They  blew  a  last,  a  mournful  strain, 
When  on  Drummossie's  weary  plain 
The  day  was  lost  and  hope  had  gane, 

And  hearts  were  sinkin'  sairly. 
No  more  they'll  swell  the  pibroch  shrill, 
Or  in  the  glen,  or  on  the  hill  ; 
Forever  now  the  voice  is  still 

Of  pipes  that  played  for  Charlie. 

Longman's  Magazine.      NlMMO   CHBISTIE. 


WESTWARD. 
Westward  the  sunset  is  dying, 

For  twilight  has  gathered  and  grown  ; 
Westward  the  swallow  is  flying, 

The  wav  that  the  Summer  has  flown  - 
Plying,  flame-crowned  and  crested 

With  light  from  the  day  that  is  spent, 
A.fter  the  Summer  that  rested 
Awhile  in  our  meadows  —  and  went. 


Westward  the  breezes  are  blowing 

And  breathing  of  nothing  but  rest ; 
Westward  the  river  is  flowing — 

Thy  home  is  there  in  the  west, 
And  Summer  around  thee  is  springing, 

But  Autumn  is  lingering  with  me, 
And  westward  my  fancies  are  winging 

Their  flight  unto  thee  —  unto  thee  ! 

Ah,  dreary  and  darkly  and  slow  drifts 

The  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  ! 
Blow,  winds  of  the  Winter,  with  snowdrifts, 

And  frost  upon  moorland  and  mere, 
With  the  day  when  at  last  I  shall  follow 

The  flight  of  my  thoughts  and  have  rest, 
Shall  follow  and  find,  like  the  swallow, 

My  queen  of  the  year  in  the  west. 

Chambers'  Journal.         A.  St.  J.  Adcock. 


BALLADE  OF  RYDAL  VALE. 
I. 
So  as  of  old  the  wandering  Greek, 

A  new  Odysseus  from  the  sea, 
You  come  and  I  shall  hear  you  speak 

Of  our  enchantress,  Italy, 

Of  breezes  blown  from  Araby  ; 
Scents  borne  upon  an  Indian  gale, 

But  you  will  never  paint  for  me 
A  fairer  place  than  Rydal  Yale. 

ii. 
You've  climbed,  the  Himalayan  peak 

And  sailed  perchance  to  Tahiti  ; 
You've  watched  the  golden  morning  break 

O'er  lands  that  rival  Arcady  ; 

From  Oregon  to  Albany 
By  many  a  soft  New  England  dale 

You've  wandered,  yet  you  scarce  could 
see 
A  fairer  place  than  Rydal  Vale. 

in. 

Oh  !  stream  of  winding  curve  and  creek, 
Whose  waters  dance  in  harmony, 

And  skirt  with  many  a  fret  and  freak 
The  meadow  of  the  mountain  tree, 
Where  in  the  summer  evenings  we 

Have  watched  the  flying  ball  or  bail, 
Say  !  can  you  find  to  wander  free 

A  fairer  place  than  Rydal  Vale  ? 

Envoi. 
Friend,  'tis  a  question  of  degree. 

Far  me  your  larger  wonders  pale  ; 
I  cannot  hold  in  memory 
A  fairer  place  than  Rydal  Vale  ! 

Dorothy  F.  Blomfield. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
OUR  MOLTEN  GLOBE. 
BY  ALFRED   R.  WALLACE. 

Few  scientific  inquiries  excite  greater 
interest  than  those  recent  researches 
which  have  so  greatly  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  stars  and  nebulae, 
whether  by  determining  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  their  motions,  or  ascer- 
taining their  physical  constitution  and 
probable  temperature.  In  comparison 
with  this  considerable  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  such  distant  bodies,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  little  comparatively  is 
known  of  the  structure  and  internal 
constitution  of  the  globe  on  which  we 
live,  and  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
should  still  exist  on  the  fundamental 
question  whether  its  interior  is  liquid 
or  solid,  whether  it  is  intensely  hot 
or  comparatively  cool.  Yet  the  defi- 
nite solution  of  this  problem  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  theoretical  interest, 
since  it  would  not  only  elucidate  many 
geological  phenomena,  but  might  pos- 
sibly serve  as  a  guide  in  our  interpre- 
tation of  appearances  presented  by  the 
other  planets  and  even  by  more  remote 
bodies  ;  while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  soon  become  a  practical  question  of 
the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  lead  us  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
source  of  heat,  in  many  ways  superior 
to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  and  practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  only  during  the  present  century 
that  facts  have  been  accumulating  in 
various  directions,  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  question  of  the  earth's 
internal  condition.  These  have  been 
partially  dealt  with,  both  by  geologists 
and  by  physicists  ;  but  the  problem  is 
such  a  complex  one,  and  the  evidence 
of  so  varied  a  nature  and  often  so  diffi- 
cult to  interpret,  that  the  conclusions 
reached  have  been  usually  doubtful  and 
often  conflicting.  This  seems  to  have 
been  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  no 
properly  qualified  person  had,  till  quite 
recently,  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  subject,  taking  full 
account  of  all  the  materials  available 
for  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  groups  of  phe- 
nomena which  such  a  conclusion  must 


harmonize  and  explain.  But  for  many 
years  past  a  good  practical  geologist, 
who  is  also  an  advanced  mathematician 
—  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  —  has  made 
this  subject  his  speciality,  and  in  a  most 
interesting  volume,  of  which  a  second 
and  carefully  revised  edition,  with  an 
appendix,  has  been  recently  published, 
he  has  brought  together  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  problem,  and  has  arrived 
at  certain  definite  conclusions  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  give  a  popular  ac- 
count of  so  much  of  his  work  as  bears 
upon  the  question  of  the  thickness  and 
density  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  interior.1 

We  will  first  consider  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that, 
below  a  superficial  crust,  there  is  a 
molten  or  highly  heated  substratum. 
The  existence  of  volcanoes,  geysers,  and 
hot  springs  irregularly  scattered  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
tinually ejecting  molten  rock,  ashes, 
mud,  steam,  or  hot  water,  is  an  obvious 
indication  of  some  very  widespread 
source  of  heat  within  the  earth,  but  of 
the  nature  or  origin  of  that  heat  they 
give  little  positive  information.  The 
heat  thus  indicated  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  the 
pressure  and  friction  caused  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  cooling  crust,  chemical  action 
at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface, 
isolated  lakes  of  molten  rock  due  to 
these  or  to  unknown  causes,  or  to  a 
molten  interior,  or  at  least  a  general 
substratum  of  molten  matter  between 
the  crust  and  a  possibly  solid  interior. 
The  first  two  causes  are  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  inadequate,  and  our 
choice  is  practically  limited  to  one  of 
the  latter. 

There  are  also  very  important  evi- 
dences of  internal  heat  derived  from 
the  universal  phenomenon  of  a  fairly 
uniform  increase  of  temperature  in  all 
deep  wells,  mines,  borings,  or  tunnels. 
This  increase  has  been  usually  reckoned 
as  1°  F.  for  each  sixty  feet  of  descent, 

i  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  hy  the  Rev.  Os- 
mond Fisher,  M. A. ,  F.G.S.  Second  edition,  altered 
and  enlarged.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1889.  With  an 
Appendix,  1891. 
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but  a  recent  very  careful  estimate,  by 
Professor  Prestwich,  derived  from  the 
whole  of  the  available  data,  gives  1°  P. 
for  every  47-5  feet  of  descent.  It  is  a 
curious  indication  of  the  universality  of 
this  increase  that,  even  in  the  coldest 
parts  of  Siberia,  where  the  soil  is  frozen 
to  a  depth  of  six  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  this  frozen  soil  from  the 
surface  downwards.  Much  has  been 
made  by  some  writers  of  the  local  differ- 
ences of  the  rate  of  increase,  varying 
from  1°  in  twenty-eight  feet  to  1°  in 
ninety-five  ;  and  also  of  the  fact  that  in 
some  places  the  rate  of  increase  dimin- 
ishes as  the  depth  becomes  greater.1 
But  when  we  consider  that  springs 
often  bring  up  heated  water  to  the  sur- 
face in  countries  far  removed  from  any 
seat  of  volcanic  action,  and  the  extent 
to  which  water  permeates  the  rocks  at 
all  depths  reached  by  man,  such  diver- 
gences are  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect. Now  this  average  rate  of  increase, 
if  continued  downwards,  would  imply  a 
temperature  capable  of  melting  rock  at 
about  twenty  miles  deep,  or  less,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  there  are 
other  considerations  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  far  from  the 
average  thickness  of  the  solid  crust. 

Before  going  further  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  certain  objections  to  this  con- 
clusion, which  for  a  long  time  were 
considered  insuperable,  but  which  have 
now  been  shown  to  be  either  altogether 
erroneous  or  quite  inconclusive.  In  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy," Mr.  Hopkins  is  quoted  as  having 
shown  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the 
equatorial  protuberance,  requires  the 
interior  of  the  earth  to  be  solid,  or  at 
least  to  have  a  crust  not  much  less  than 
one  thousand  miles  thick.  This  view 
was  supported  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
and  other  eminent  mathematicians,  and 
so  great  was  the  faith  of  geologists  in 
these  calculations  that  for  nearly  forty 
years   th&  theory  of  the  earth's   inter- 

1  In  a  recent  deep  boring  at  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
the  rate  of  increase  was  found  to  be  greater  as  the 
depth  increased. 


nal  liquidity  was  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned. But  this  argument  has  now 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
more  complete  investigations  of  Pro- 
fessor George  Darwin,  while  Sir  William 
Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin)  has  re- 
cently shown  experimentally  that  a 
rotating  liquid  spheroid  behaves  under 
stresses  as  if  it  were  a  solid.  Another 
difficulty  arises  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  tides.  It  has  been  argued  that,  if 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  liquid,  tides 
will  be  formed  in  it  which  will  deform 
the  crust  itself,  and  thus,  by  lifting  the 
water  up  with  the  land,  do  away  with 
any  sensible  tides  in  the  ocean.  But 
Mr.  Fisher  has  pointed  out  that  this 
conclusion  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  liquid  interior,  if  it  exists,  is  not  an 
expansible  fluid  ;  and  he  shows  that  if 
this  assumption  is  incorrect  it  is  quite 
possible  that  little  or  no  deformation 
would  be  caused  in  the  crust  by  tides 
produced  in  the  liquid  interior  ;  and  he 
further  maintains,  as  we  shall  see  fur- 
ther on,  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  expansible.  Moreover, 
in  a  late  paper,  he  claims  to  have  proved 
that  even  the  deformation  of  the  crust 
itself  would  not  obliterate  the  ocean 
tides,  but  would  diminish  them  only  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-fifth.2 

There  remain  the  geological  objections 
founded  on  the  behavior  of  volcanoes, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  a  liquid  interior  as  their  effective 
cause.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
phenomenon  of  a  lofty  volcano  like 
Etna  pouring  out  lava  from  near  its 
summit,  while  the  much  lower  volca- 
noes of  Vesuvius  and  Stromboli  show 
no  corresponding  increase  of  activity  ; 
and  the  still  more  extraordinary  case  of 
Kilauea,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mauna 
Loa  at  a  height  of  about  thirty-eight 
hundred  feet,  whose  lake  of  perennial 
liquid  lava  suffers  no  alteration  of  level 
or  any  increased  activity  when  the  par- 
ent mountain  is  pouring  forth  lava  from 
a  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet. 
Again  it  is  argued  that  if  the  igneous 
products  of  volcanoes  are  derived  from 
one  central  reservoir  there  ought  to  be 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  1892. 
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a  great  similarity  between  them,  espe- 
cially between  those  of  the  same  dis- 
trict. But  this  is  not  the  case,  an 
example  being  the  Miocene  lavas  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  are  of 
a  totally  different  character  from  each 
other.  But  although  the  molten  inte- 
rior of  the  globe  may  be  the  common 
source  of  the  heat  which  causes  vol- 
canic eruptions,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  whole,  or  any  large  portion,  of 
the  matters  ejected  from  volcanoes  are 
derived  from  it ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
indication  of  the  probable  truth  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  theory,  that,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  it  entirely  removes  the  two 
geological  difficulties  here  noticed.  At 
the  same  time  it  explains  other  geolog- 
ical phenomena  of  a  striking  character 
which  the  theory  of  solidity  altogether 
fails  to  account  for,  as  will  be  now 
briefly  indicated. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  geologists 
that  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  afford  re- 
peated examples  of  great  piles  of  strata 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  feet 
thick,  which  throughout  present  indica- 
tions of  having  been  formed  in  shallow 
water,  and  which  therefore  imply  that 
as  fast  as  one  bed  was  deposited  it  sank 
down,  and  was  ready  to  receive  another 
bed  on  the  top  of  it.  As  an  example 
we  may  refer  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  are 
not  less  than  forty-two  thousand  feet 
thick  ;  yet  the  lowest  of  these  strata, 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  was  not  de- 
posited in  a  deep  sea,  but  evidently  in 
shallow  water  near  shore,  several  of  the 
beds  exhibiting  distinct  ripple  markings, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  high- 
est strata  found  there  —  the  carbonifer- 
ous. On  this  point  Sir  Archibald  Geikie 
remarks  :  — 

Among  the  thickest  masses  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks  —  those  of  the  ancient  Palaeozoic 
systems — no  features  recur  more  contin- 
ually than  the  alternation  of  different 
sediments,  and  the  recurrence  of  surfaces 
covered  with  well-preserved  ripple-marks, 
trails  and  burrows  of  annelides,  polygonal 
and  irregular  desiccation  marks  like  the 
cracks  at  the  bottom  of  a  sun-dried,  muddy 
pool.   These  phenomena  unequivocally  point 


to  shallow  and  even  littoral  waters.  They 
occur  from  bottom  to  top  of  formations 
which  reach  a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet.  They  can  be  interpreted  only  in  one 
way,  namely,  that  the  formations  in  ques- 
tion began  to  be  laid  down  in  shallow  wa- 
ter ;  that  during  their  formation  the  area  of 
deposit  gradually  subsided  for  thousands 
of  feet,  yet  that  the  rate  of  accumulation  of 
sediment  kept  pace  on  the  whole  with  this 
depression  ;  and  hence  that  the  original 
shallow-water  character  of  the  deposits  re- 
mained after  the  original  sea-bottom  had 
been  buried  under  a  vast  mass  of  sedimen- 
tary matter. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  end  of  the 
geological  record,  we  find  in  the  deltas 
of  existing  rivers  an  exactly  similar 
phenomenon.  At  Venice  a  boring  of 
four  hundred  feet  deep  was  entirely  in 
modern  fluviatile  mud,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  not  reached  ;  and  at  four 
separate  depths,  one  of  them  near  the 
bottom,  beds  of  turf  or  of  vegetable 
matter  were  passed  through,  showing, 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  "  that  a 
considerable  area  of  what  was  once  land 
has  sunk  down  four  hundred  feet  in 
the  course  of  ages."1  At  Zagazig,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Nile  delta, 
borings  have  been  made  for  the  Royal 
Society,  and  have  not  found  rock  at  a 
depth  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet.  In  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  a 
well  at  New  Orleans,  six  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  deep,  passed  entirely  through 
sands  and  clays,  with  fresh -water  shells 
of  living  species.  Again,  in  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  at  Calcutta,  a  boring 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  deep 
was  entirely  through  beds  of  sand,  peat, 
gravel,  and  other  alluvial  or  fresh-water 
deposits.  This  remarkable  concurrence 
of  testimony  from  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  different  geological 
periods,  indicates  a  general  law  of  sub- 
sidence so  uniformly  coinciding  with 
deposition,  and  so  regularly  keeping 
pace  with  it,  that  we  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  phenomena 
are  connected  ;  and  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  deposit 
of  matter  in  a  shallow  sea  directly  causes 
the   depression  of  that  bottom  by  its 

1  Principles  of  Geology,  11th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  422. 
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weight.  Such  depression  is  quite  intelli- 
gible on  the  theory  of  a  thin  crust  resting 
or  floating  on  a  liquid  substratum,  but 
is  quite  unintelligible  on  the  supposition 
of  a  solid  globe,  or  of  a  crust  several 
hundred  miles  thick.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  depression  thus 
caused  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  some  other 
area,  and  as  there  must  always  be  an 
adjacent  area  from  which  an  equivalent 
weight  of  rock  has  been  removed  by 
denudation,  we  should  expect  the  ele- 
vation to  occur  there  ;  and  many  geolo- 
gists believe  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
of  elevation  wherever  areas  are  being 
rapidly  denuded. 

In  a  very  interesting  letter  to  Nature 
(December  5th,  1889),  Mr.  J.  Starkie 
Gardner  states  that  he  has  actually 
observed  the  results  of  denudation  to 
be  of  this  character.     He  says  :  — 

The  immediate  effect  of  cutting  down 
cliffs,  say  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  removing 
them  by  wave-action,  is  to  relieve  the 
pressure  at  their  base  ;  and  I  claim  that, 
wherever  I  have  excavated  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  under  such  conditions,  I  have 
found  a  decided  slope  inwards  away  from 
the  sea,  if  the  strata  were  at  all  horizontal, 
no  matter  what  direction  their  general  slope 
might  be  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  margin. 
But  on  the  beach,  a  little  way  from  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  the  slope  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, towards  the  sea.  .  .  .  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  simply  because  the  relief  from 
pressure  has  made  the  beach-line  the  crown 
of  a  slight  arch,  and  an  arch  that  continues 
to  grow  and  travel. 

Hence  he  concludes  that,  — 

Whether  we  look  at  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent, we  seem  to  see  evidence  of  a  crust 
resting  in  equilibrium  on  a  liquid  layer, 
and  sensitive  to  even  apparently  insignifi- 
cant readjustments  of  its  weight. 

The  physical  and  geological  phenom- 
ena of  which  an  outline  sketch  has  now 
been  given,  all  point  unmistakably  to 
a  thin  crust  of  various  rocks  resting  on 
a  molten  substratum ;  but  there  are 
certain  difficulties  and  objections  which 
require  a  fuller  discussion.  In  order  to 
remove  these  difficulties  and  answer 
these  objections,  we  must,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Fisher's  work,  go  more  deeply 


into  the  question,  and  we  shall  then 
find  that,  by  means  of  some  of  the  most 
refined  inquiries  of  modern  physicists, 
we  are  able  to  obtain  so  much  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  crust  and  of  the  substratum,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  alleged  difficul- 
ties will  be  found  to  disappear. 

It  is  well  known  that  mountains  at- 
tract the  plumb-line,  and  thus  render 
latitudes  determined  by  its  means,  or  by 
a  spirit  or  mercurial  level,  inaccurate 
in  their  vicinity.  During  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  India  the  amount  of 
this  error  was  carefully  determined  in 
several  localities  near  mountains,  but  a 
discrepancy  appeared.  When  the  mass 
of  the  Himalayas  was  estimated  and 
its  attraction  calculated,  it  was  found  to 
be  more  than  the  observed  attraction. 
The  same  thing  had  occurred  in  the 
original  experiment  by  Maskelyne  at 
Schehallion  in  Scotland  ;  and  a  similar 
deficiency  in  the  error  produced  was 
noticed  by  Petit  in  the  case  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  explain  the  discrepancy,  but  that 
which  was  advanced  by  the  late  Sir  G. 
B.  Airy,  seems  best  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena,  and  is  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fisher.  It  is,  that  every  mountain 
mass  on  a  continent  has  a  much  larger 
mass  projecting  beneath  the  crust  into 
the  liquid  substratum,  exactly  as  an 
iceberg  has  a  larger  mass  under  the 
water  than  above  it.  Sir  G.  B.  Airy 
argued,  that  whether  the  crust  were  ten 
miles  or  a  hundred  miles  thick,  it  could 
not  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  mass  as 
the  Himalayan  and  Tibetan  plateaus 
without  breaking  from  bottom  to  top, 
and  receiving  support  by  partially  sink- 
ing into  the  liquid  mass.  The  best 
experiments  show  that  the  proportion- 
ate densities  of  most  rocks  in  a  solid 
and  a  liquid  state  are  approximately  as 
ice  is  to  water,  and  thus  no  mountain 
masses  can  be  formed,  whether  by 
lateral  pressure  or  other  agency,  without 
a  corresponding  protuberance  forming 
below  to  keep  the  crust  in  equilibrium. 
It  is  this  displacement  of  the  denser 
substratum  by  the  less  dense  "  roots  of 
the  mountains  "  that  leads  to  the  total 
attraction  of  such  mountains  being  less 
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than  they  otherwise  would  be.  In  our 
author's  words,  "  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains can  be  felt  by  means  of  the  plumb- 
line." 

Still  more  important  and  interesting 
are  the  revelations  afforded  by  the  pen- 
dulum, since  they  not  only  support  the 
interpretation  of  the  plumb-line  experi- 
ments above  given,  but  furnish  addi- 
tional material  for  estimating  the 
varying  thicknesses,  and  densities  of 
the  earth's  crust.  The  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  pendulum  of  constant  length 
depends  upon  the  force  of  gravity  at 
the  place,  and  thus  variations  in  that 
force  can  be  determined  with  consider- 
able accuracy.  Taking  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  day  of  a  seconds  pendu- 
lum at  the  equator  and  at  the  sea-level 
as  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred, 
the  number  of  vibrations  at  any  other 
latitude  can  be  calculated  on  the  theory 
that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  spheroid  of 
revolution  ;  and  geodetic  observations 
show  that  it  has  such  a  form.  At  any 
elevated  station,  whether  on  an  isolated 
mountain  or  on  an  extensive  plateau,  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate  more  slowly  on 
account  of  its  greater  distance  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  while  it 
would  vibrate  more  quickly  on  account 
of  the  additional  attraction  of  the  ele- 
vated mass  immediately  beneath  and 
around  it.  These  effects  can  be  calcu- 
lated, and  the  balance  of  the  two,  ap- 
plied to  the  normal  rate  for  the  latitude, 
will  give  the  theoretical  rate  due  to  the 
position  aud  altitude  of  the  station. 
Experiments  were  made  at  more  than 
twenty  stations  in  India,  varying  from 
the  sea-level  to  over  fifteen  thousand 
feet  above  it,  and  at  all  the  higher  sta- 
tions there  was  a  deficiency  of  the 
observed  from  the  calculated  number 
of  vibrations  of  from  one  to  twenty-four 
vibrations  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 
In  such  delicate  observations  there 
were  of  course  some  irregularities,  but 
the  fact  of  a  greater  deficiency  at  the 
higher  levels  came  out  very  clearly,  and 
could  be  explained  only  by  a  deficiency 
of  subterranean  density  due  to  the  roots 
of  the  mountains  displacing  a  denser 
substratum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plumb- 
line  experiments. 


Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the 
"  roots  of  mountains,"  it  will  be  well  to 
refer  to  a  remarkable  corroboration  of 
their  actual  existence  by  evidence  of  a 
quite  different  kind.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  underground  temperature 
would,  if  continued  downwards  till  the 
heat  equalled  the  melting  point  of 
rock,  give  a  mean  thickness  of  the  crust 
of  about  twenty  miles.  But  in  places 
where  the  crust  is  so  much  thicker,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  under  mountains, 
the  rate  of  increase  should  be  much 
less,  because  the  lower  level  of  the 
crust  in  contact  with  the  liquid  sub- 
stratum must  always  be  at  about  the 
same  temperature  —  that  of  melting 
rock.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  ;  the 
rate  of  increase  at  the  St.  Gothard  tun- 
nel, where  the  observations  were  most 
complete,  being  1°  F.  in  eighty -eight 
feet,  and  the  corresponding  thickness 
of  the  crust  thirty -seven  miles.  This 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  the  other  observations,  and  of  the 
theory  of  mountains  being  supported 
in  approximate  equilibrium  by  means  of 
vast  protuberances  into  the  liquid  sub- 
stratum beneath. 

The  general  result  of  the  whole 
series  of  experiments  with  the  pendu- 
lum shows  that  gravity  is  normal  at  the 
sea-level  both  over  land  and  sea,  and 
thus  proves  that  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  The 
measures  of  the  force  of  gravity  over 
the  oceans  have  been  necessarily  taken 
on  islands,  and  have  led  to  a  curious 
discovery.  The  pendulum  experiments 
on  oceanic  islands  such  as  the  Gala- 
pagos, Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Bourbon, 
Guam,  and  others,  all  show  an  increase 
in  the  force  of  gravity,  which,  on  the 
average,  is  very  nearly  accounted  for 
by  the  subaqueous  mass  of  land  dis- 
placing water  of  less  than  half  the 
density  of  rock.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
that  these  islands  or  island-mountains 
do  not  have  "roots"  as  do  those  on 
continents  ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
with  isolated  volcanoes  on  continents, 
the  attraction  of  Fujisan  in  Japan  being 
exactly  that  due  to  its  own  bulk  un- 
affected by  the  presence   of   "  roots " 
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projecting  into  the  substratum.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  volcanic 
mountains  are  not  produced  by  com- 
pression forcing  the  crust  both  down- 
wards and  upwards,  as  other  mountain 
masses  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  are  mere  heaps  of  materials 
derived  either  from  the  crust  or  the 
substratum,  and  probably  drawn  from 
a  considerable  area.  Hence  they  are 
balanced  not  by  "roots"  projecting 
immediately  below  them,  but  by  a  slight 
depression  or  sagging  of  the  crust  over 
a  wide  area,  and  thus  having  little  effect 
on  the  rate  of  the  pendulum.  In  the 
case  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  however, 
the  force  of  gravity  is  less  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  this  exception  affords  an  in- 
teresting confirmation  of  the  general 
theory.  For  these  are  not  volcanic, 
but  are  true  continental  islands,  forming 
the  outer  margin  of  the  old  continent  of 
South  America  though  now  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  land  ;  and 
thus,  being  surrounded  by  water  in- 
stead of  by  much  heavier  land,  the  force 
of  gravity  is  somewhat  reduced,  water 
having  here  replaced  a  denser  mass  of 
land. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  special 
researches  of  Mr.  Fisher,  which  throw 
so  much  light  on  the  hitherto  unex- 
plained phenomena  of  volcanoes.  B}' 
means  of  some  recent  experiments  on 
the  melting-point  and  specific  heat  of 
rocks,  made  at  his  suggestion,  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  on  lands 
near  the  sea-level  is  only  about  eighteen 
miles.  Its  density  is  estimated  at  2*68, 
water  being  1,  and  the  density  of  the 
liquid  substratum  at  2-96.1  With  these 
new  data  it  appears  that  if  the  melted 
substratum  were  an  inert  mass  it  would 
have  cooled  at  such  a  rate  that  the  crust 
would  have  attained  its  present  thick- 
ness in  about  eight  million  years.  But 
geologists  are  almost  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  any  such  period  as  this  is 
absurdly  too  small,  and  that  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
known  series  of  rocks  and  their  in- 
cluded organic  remains,  the  very  least 

1  For  these  conclusions  see  the  appendix  to 
"  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust." 


time  that  must  be  allowed  is  one  hun- 
dred million  years.  The  conclusion  Mr. 
Fisher  draws  from  this  discrepancy  is, 
that  the  substratum  is  not  inert  but 
energetic,  that  is,  that  it  is  in  a  state 
of  movement  or  circulation,  convection 
currents  continually  bringing  up  fresh 
heat  from  below  and  thus  preventing  the 
crust  from  solidifying  so  rapidly  as  if 
there  were  no  such  currents.  A  cause 
of  such  currents  is  found  in  the  friction 
produced  by  tidal  action  in  the  liquid 
mass,  which  Professor  George  Darwin 
has  shown  to  be  very  great,  and  to  be  at 
a  maximum  in  the  central  portions.2 

Gravity  having  approximately  its  nor- 
mal value  all  over  the  globe  at  the  sea- 
level,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  denser  matter  under  the  oceans  to 
make  up  for  the  much  less  density  of 
the  water,  which  is  at  least  three  miles 
deep  on  the  average.  A  very  refined 
mathematical  investigation  shows  that 
this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
sub-oceanic  crust  being  both  thinner 
and  denser  than  under  the  continents, 
the  denser  portion  being  the  upper 
layer.  This  distribution  of  matter  may, 
it  is  supposed,  be  due  to  extensive  out- 
flows of  heavy  basalt  over  the  original 
depressions  forming  the  ocean  floors,  at 
some  early  period  of  their  history. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  liquid 
matter  forming  the  substratum  is  the 
next  point  to  be  considered,  and  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  is 
evidently  what  determines  both  volcanic 
action  and  a  large  portion  of  the  dis- 
turbances to  which  the  crust  is  subject. 
Many  geologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
phenomena  of  volcanic  action  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  molten  matter  forming  the  interior 
of  the  globe  holds  in  solution  enormous 
quantities  of  water-vapor  and  other 
gases  ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that- 
melted  lavas  and  slags  do  contain  such 
gases,  which  they  give  out  on  becoming 
solid.  Thus  Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  great 
work  on  "  Volcanoes,"  says  :  — 

There  unquestionably  exists  within  and 
below  volcanic  vents,  a  body  of  lava  of  un- 

2  This  is  pointed  out  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fisher  of 
a  later  date  than  his  volume  above  referred  to ;  in 
Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  1892. 
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known  dimensions,  permanently  liquid  at 
an  intense  temperature,  and  continually 
traversed  by  successive  volumes  of  some 
aeriform  fluid,  which  escape  from  its  sur- 
face— thus  presenting  all  the  appearance 
of  a  liquid  in  constant  ebullition. 
And  again  :  — 

If  any  doubt  should  suggest  itself, 
whether  this  fluid  is  actually  generated 
within  the  lava,  or  only  rises  through  it, 
having  its  origin  in  some  other  manner,  it 
must  be  dispelled  by  the  evidence  afforded 
in  the  extremely  vesicular  or  cellular  struc- 
ture of  very  many  erupted  lavas,  not  merely 
near  the  surface,  but  throughout  the  mass, 
showing  that  the  aeriform  fluid  in  these 
cases  certainly  developed  itself  interstitially 
in  every  part. 

Professor  Judd,  in  his  volume  on  the 
same  subject,  shows  that  the  presence 
of  these  gases  in  lava  is  in  accordance 
with  Henry's  law,  that  liquids  are  able 
to  absorb  gases  to  an  amount  propor- 
tioned to  the  pressure  they  are  under, 
and  with  the  fact  that  molten  substances 
do  actually  absorb  large  quantities  of 
gases.     He  says  :  — 

Silver  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  able  to  ab- 
sorb 22  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas. 
When  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  this  gas 
is  given  off,  and  if  the  cooling  takes  place 
suddenly  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
and  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  spitting 
of  silver  is  exhibited.  Sometimes  during 
this  operation  miniature  cones  and  lava- 
streams  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
cooling  mass,  which  present  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  formed  on  a  grand  scale 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  researches 
of  Troost  and  others  have  shown  that 
molten  iron  and  steel  possess  the  property 
of  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  and  that  these  gases  are  given  off 
when  either  the  temperature  or  the  pressure 
is  diminished.  .  .  .  Yon  Hochstetter  has 
shown  that  when  molten  sulphur  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  262°  Fahrenheit,  and  a 
pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  in 
the  presence  of  steam,  it  is  found  that  the 
sulphur  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  given  off  again  with  great 
violence  from  the  mass  as  it  undergoes  so- 
lidification. The  hardened  crust  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  sulphur  is  agi- 
tated and  fissured,  miniature  cones  and 
lava-streams  being  formed  upon  it,  which 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  grander 


phenomena  of  the    same    kind    exhibited 
upon  the  crust  of  the  globe.1 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
enormous  quantity  of  steam  and  other 
gases  given  off  during  volcanic  action 
and  from  flowing  lava  streams,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
molten  rock  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived contains  these  gases  to  an  amount 
equal  to  many  times  their  volume  ;  and 
that  the  samefcfact  is  indicated  by  the 
liquefied  gases  that  are  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  crystals  of  volcanic 
products  which  have  consolidated  under 
great  pressure,  such  as  granites,  por- 
phyries, and  other  rocks  of  allied  nature. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  liquid  substratum  con- 
taining in  its  substance  an  enormous 
quantity  of  gases,  the  principal  being 
water-vapor,  but  how  the  gases  came 
there  is  less  certain  ;  nor  does  it  mate- 
rially concern  us.  Some  think  that 
these  gases  have  been  largely  derived 
from  sea-water,  which  has  found  its 
way  by  percolation  to  the  heated  inte- 
rior ;  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
this  view.  Others,  with  whom  is  Mr. 
Fisher,  think  that  they  form  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  the  primeval  globe, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  derived  from 
the  ocean,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
ocean  itself  has  been  derived  from  the 
vapors  which  have  been  always  escaping 
from  the  interior.  Leaving  this  ques- 
tion as  one  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance for  the  present  discussion,  we 
have  now  to  point  out  how  the  facts, 
that  the  fluid  substratum  is  saturated 
with  water-vapor  and  other  gases,  and 
is  also  subject  to  convection  currents 
continually  bringing  superheated  mat- 
ter up  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  crust, 
enable  us  to  explain  the  special  difficul- 
ties alluded  to  in  the  early  portion  of 
this  article. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is,  that 
neighboring  volcanoes  of  very  different 
heights  act  quite  independently,  a  fact 
which  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  both  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  molten  interior.     It 

1  International  Scientific  Series,  vol.  xxxv., 
"Volcanoes,"  p.  355. 
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seems,  however,  to  have  been  assumed 
that  a  mere  fissure  or  other  aperture 
extending  from  the  surface  to  the  sub- 
stratum, or  from  the  substratum  to  the 
surface,  would  necessarily  be  followed 
by  an  outflow  of  lava,  even  though  the 
opening  terminated  at  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  many  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  But  it  is  evident  that  on 
the  theory  of  a  molten  interior,  with  a 
crust  of  somewhat  less  specific  gravity 
resting  upon  it  in  hydrostatic  equilib- 
rium, nothing  of  the  kind  would  happen. 
When  a  hole  is  bored  through  an  exten- 
sive ice-field,  whether  on  a  lake  or  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  water  does  not 
spout  up  through  the  aperture,  but 
merely  rises  to  the  same  level  as  it 
would  reach  on  the  sides  of  a  detached 
block  of  floating  ice,  or  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  ice-field  itself.  The  facts 
that  the  fluid  on  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  rests  is  intensely  heated,  and  that 
the  crust  is  continuous  over  its  whole 
surface,  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
behavior  of  the  fluid  and  the  solid,  so 
as  to  cause  the  molten  rock  to  rise  with 
great  violence  thousands  of  feet  above 
its  mean  level  whenever  an  aperture  is 
made ;  and  this  is  the  more  certain 
when  we  take  account  of  the  fact, 
which  may  now  be  taken  as  established, 
that  the  crust  floats  on  the  fluid  inte- 
rior, and  that  it  is  so  thin  and  weak, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  it  cannot 
resist  a  strain  equal  to  its  own  weight, 
but  must  bend  or  fracture  so  as  to  keep 
•every  part  in  approximate  hydrostatic 
equilibrium.  Volcanic  action,  espe- 
cially continuous  and  permanent  vol- 
canic action  like  that  of  Stromboli  and 
Kilauea,  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained 
by  the  mere  existence  of  a  thin  crust 
and  a  molten  interior ;  but  it  is  well 
explained  by  the  presence  in  the  molten 
mass  of  vast  quantities  of  gases  existing 
Tinier  enormous  pressure,  and  ready  to 
escape  with  tremendous  force  whenever 
that  pressure  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  molten  material  that  contains  it  low- 
ered in  temperature. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  trace  what 
will  happen  when  a  fissure  is  opened 
gradually  from  below  upwards  till  it 
reaches  the  surface.     Owing  to  hydro- 


static pressure  the  fluid  will  rise  in  the 
fissure,  and  in  doing  so  will  be  subject 
to  some  cooling  and  diminution  of  press- 
ure, which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  lead 
to  a  liberation  of  some  of  the  contained 
gas.  The  pressure  of  this  gas  will  aid 
in  extending  the  fissure,  and  the  liquid 
will  continue  to  rise  till  it  reaches  the 
level  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  which 
would  be  somewhere  about  two  miles 
below  the  surface.  But  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  liquid  in  the  fissure, 
and  for  some  depth  below  the  under 
surface  of  the  crust,  there  would  be  a 
continual  liberation  of  intensely  heated 
gases.  These  would  no  doubt  carry 
with  them  in  their  upward  rush  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  matter  which  had 
risen  from  below,  but  they  would  also, 
owing  to  their  intensely  heated  condi- 
tion, melt  off  some  portions  of  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  fissure,  and  thus  give 
to  the  ejected  volcanic  products  a  local 
character.  We  here  see  the  explanation 
of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  individ- 
uality of  neighboring  volcanoes  and  the 
diversity  of  their  products,  and  also  of 
the  fact  of  an  eruption  of  lava  from  the 
crater  of  a  lofty  mountain  while  the 
liquid  lava  of  one  close  by,  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  lower,  maintains  its  usual 
level.  Kilauea  we  may  suppose  to  owe 
its  permanently  molten  lake  to  a  siphon- 
like passage  through  which  a  constant 
flow  of  heated  gases  is  maintained,  and 
which  suffices  to  keep  its  lava  in  per- 
manent ebullition ;  while  the  lofty 
Mauna  Loa  has  its  vent  usually  blocked 
up,  and  may  owe  its  occasional  erup- 
tions to  an  accumulation  of  gases  in 
some  deep-seated  cavities  which,  at 
long  intervals,  become  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  burst  away  the  obstacle  and 
pour  out  a  quantity  of  melted  material 
derived  from  the  sides  of  the  channels 
through  which  they  make  their  way 
upward. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the 
crater  of  Kilauea,  where  an  extensive 
lava-lake  remains  in  a  constant  state  of 
ebullition  while  keeping  approximately 
the  same  level,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  upward  percolation  of  heated 
gases  in  moderate  and  tolerably  uni- 
form streams,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
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melting  temperature  of  the  lava  ;  while 
occasional  more  powerful  outbursts 
throw  up  jets  or  waves  of  the  molten 
matter,  or  sometimes  break  up  the  crust 
that  has  formed  over  portions  of  the 
lake.  Here,  evidently,  there  is  no 
eruption  in  the  ordinary  sense,  no  fresh 
matter  is  being  brought  up  from  below, 
but  only  fresh  supplies  of  intensely 
heated  gases  sufficient  to  keep  the  lava 
permanently  liquid,  and  to  produce  the 
jets,  waves,  and  fountains  of  lava,  and 
the  strange  surging,  swirling,  and  wal- 
lowing motions  of  the  molten  mass,  so 
well  described  by  Miss  Bird,  Lord 
George  Campbell,  and  other  competent 
observers. 

The  sketch  now  given  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
investigations  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
molten  interior  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
crust  which  overlays  it,  only  covers  a 
small  portion  of  the  ground  traversed  in 
his  work.  He  there  deals  also  with  the 
more  difficult  questions  of  the  stresses 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cooling  earth,  and  the  various  theories 
that  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the 
great  inequalities  of  its  surface.  The 
origin  of  the  great  oceanic  depressions 
and  of  the  vast  mountain  masses  that 
everywhere  diversify  the  continental 
areas,  and  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  compression,  upheaval,  fold- 
ing and  crumpling  of  the  rocks  at  every 
period  of  geological  history,  are  all 
discussed,  and  some  light  is  thrown 
upon  these  confessedly  obscure  and 
very  difficult  problems. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  still  exist 
as  to  the  exact  causes  of  these  last- 
named  phenomena  do  not  apply  to  those 
to  which  the  present  article  is  mainly 
devoted.  So  many  distinct  but  con- 
verging lines  of  evidence  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  molten  substratum  hold- 
ing in  solution,  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  physical  laws,  great  quantities 
of  steam  and  other  gases,  and  show  that 
the  crust  covering  it  is  a  very  thin  one 
—  while  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  sub- 
stratum and  thin  floating  crust  so  well 
explains  the  curious  phenomena  of 
great  masses  of  strata  thousands  of  feet 
thick  yet  from  top  to  bottom  bearing 


indications  of  having  been  deposited  in 
shallow  water,  and  the  no  less  singular 
fact  of  a  corresponding  recent  subsi- 
dence in  all  great  river-deltas,  and  also 
clears  up  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
modes  of  volcanic  action  and  the  diver- 
sity of  volcanic  products  —  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis.  And  though  at  first  sight 
the  idea  of  our  being  separated  by  a 
thickness  of  only  eighteen  miles  of  rock 
from  a  layer  of  molten  lava  of  unknown 
depth  may  appear  somewhat  alarming, 
yet  the  very  tenuity  and  fragility  of  the 
crust  may  itself  be  a  source  both  of 
safety  and  of  utility.  While  sufficiently 
thick  to  secure  us  from  any  injurious 
or  even  perceptible  effects  of  internal 
heat,  except  in  volcanic  or  earthquake 
areas,  it  yet  gives  us  the  possibility  and 
even  the  promise  of  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  heat  and  power  at  such  a  mod- 
erate distance  that  we  may  some  day  be 
able  to  utilize  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thin  crust  so  readily  and  constantly 
adjusts  itself  to  all  the  alternations  of 
strain  and  pressure  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed,  that  we  are  thereby  secured 
from  the  occurrence  of  vast  cataclysms 
capable  of  endangering  the  existence  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  race. 
A  solid  earth  might,  possibly,  not  be  so 
safe  and  stable  as  is  our  molten  globe. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  COMEDY  OF  COURTSHIP. 

"  We  canna'  want  plenty  o'  gear ; 
Then,  Maggie,  hena'  sae  ill-willy." 

From  where  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  wash  the  golden  fringe 
of  the  grey  mantle  of  Fife,  the  land 
slopes  upwards  with  more  or  less  steep 
acclivities,  until  it  reaches  the  high 
lands  of  the  Lomonds.  On  one  slope, 
not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  is  my  own  village  of  The  Braes. 
Here  and  there  on  the  brae  which  leads 
into  it  stands  a  ramshackle  house,  like 
a  winded  traveller  holding  his  side  a 
while,  ere  he  reach  the  summit,  where, 
in  a  more  orderly  cluster,  are  the  houses 
of  the  village  proper.  The  main  street 
—  if  that  can  be  called  a  street  which  is 
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only  a  causewayed  continuation  of  the 
brae  —  is  flanked  by  grey,  old  buildings, 
with  gables  facing  every  airt,  and  gar- 
dens, full  of  phloxes  and  southernwood, 
lying  sweetly  in  the  sun.  The  cause- 
way is  rough,  and  worn,  and  sore  to 
walk  upon  ;  but  the  villagers  bear  its 
discomforts,  as  many  have  borne  the 
pains  of  a  tight  boot,  for  the  sake  of 
the  distinction  that  it  gives  them  among 
their  neighbors.  The  passing  traveller, 
and  the  country  carts  whose  destinations 
lie  beyond,  take  a  short  cut  by  the  right, 
at  the  beginning  of  The  Braes,  and  so 
on  by  the  highway  which  the  causeway 
joins  on  emerging  from  the  north  end 
of  the  village.  Thus,  the  caus'ay,  this 
backwater  of  what  itself  is  not  a  high- 
way, but  merely  a  tributary  stream  of 
traffic,  is  exclusively  the  villagers',  the 
hub  of  our  little  life.  It,  with  the  den 
down  to  which  a  hundred  pathways 
straggle,  has  been  the  theatre  for  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  generations 
in  The  Braes.  As  it  is,  so  has  it  been 
within  memory.  All  day  long  the  clat- 
ter of  pans,  the  shrill  salutations  of  the 
women,  the  quieter  interchange  of  gos- 
sip among  the  few  men  left  about  the 
place,  break  in  upon  the  wider  hum 
which  fills  the  air  delicately  as  the 
peat-reek  fills  the  nostrils.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  the  flat  patter  of  the 
milch-cows  coming  and  going  between 
the  byres  and  the  pasturage  marks  the 
time  o'  day.  I  have  often  thought  that 
to  many  a  bedridden  creature  that  sound 
must  have  suggested  Time  passing  in 
his  slippers.  As  evening  falls,  the 
neighbors  gather  in  on  the  rounded 
between  which  the  grass  peeps 


green  ;  to  fight  out  a  wordy  battle  on 
politics  and  wars,  maybe  ;  to  discuss 
the  identity  of  the  casual  visitor  ;  more 
often  to  stand,  and  gaze,  and  see  noth- 
ing. On  the  caus'ay,  too,  after  their 
walk  in  the  den,  lovers  part  with  a  kiss 
that  keeps  echoing  after  they  have  en- 
tered their  own  doors  ;  on  the  caus'ay, 
if  ever  they  marry,  they  will  take-up 
house,  and  dwell  without  a  flitting,  until 
they  are  lifted,  once  and  for  all,  upon 
the  spokes,  and  are  carried  over  the 
worn  stones  to  sleep  with  their  fathers 
in  the  kirkyard. 


As  it  is,  so  has  it  been  for  long.  I 
can  recall  The  Braes  when  Lyndsay 
Pettigrew  lived  there  ;  and  besides  my- 
self, and  Dr.  Aitken,  there  are  few  who 
can  say  that.  He  had  helped  two  gen- 
erations of  its  folk  into  the  world  ;  and 
into  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  lived, 
and  weren't  idiots  (not  being  too  in- 
bred), I  knocked  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  the  trend  of  the  "  Shorter  Cate- 
chism." Once  or  twice  I  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  lad  going  out  from  me  to 
reap  laurels  ;  but,  looking  round  on  this 
little  community  in  whose  education  I 
have  spent  my  days,  I  will  confess  that 
the  best  members  of  it  were  once  my 
dunces,  and  that  neither  worldly  suc- 
cess nor  the  upright  walk  and  conver- 
sation of  any  one  of  them  can  be  traced 
to  early  aptness  in  perception  of  the 
rules  of  life,  from  "man's  chief  end" 
onward. 

When  Lyndsay  Pettigrew  carried  on 
the  Waterloo  Arms,  however,  I  was  a 
young  dominie  with  a  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  education  ;  and  especially 
of  the  means  of  education  contained  in 
my  "  Geographical  Reader,"  which  I 
was  following  up  with  a  "  Bible  Man- 
ual." I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
"  Geographical  Reader  "  and  the  "  Bible 
Manual"  of  Thomas  Alison  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  any  schoolboy's 
bag.  I  mention  them  here  only  because 
they  were  heavy  on  my  mind  when 
Maggie  Pettigrew 's  love  affairs  were 
afoot ;  and,  probably,  they  prevented 
at  the  time  an  addition  to  the  band  of 
her  wooers.  For  Maggie  was  a  well- 
developed  girl  for  her  age,  which  was 
only  eighteen  summers,  and  handsome 
in  a  big,  Scotch  way.  To  my  mind  (and 
I  can  speak  on  both  points)  hers  was  a 
character  you  would  choose  in  a  wife 
rather  than  in  a  heroine.  The  only 
child  of  a  father  who  was  a  widower  — 
devoted  to  her,  it  is  true,  but  devoted 
also  to  his  inn,  his  cows,  his  land,  his 
gathering  gear  —  Maggie  had  her  up- 
bringing left  to  nature,  and  to  Betty 
Martin.  In  her  early  days,  when  Lynd- 
say was  not  so  great  a  man,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  as  now,  "Lynd  Pettigrew's 
Mag  "  (as  she  was  named)  was  a  lively 
lass,  with  spirits  as  high  as  those  of  the 
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boys,  and  physical  strength  as  great  as 
theirs.  Even  now,  there  were  many 
lads  in  the  village  who  said  as  she 
passed,  "  Mag  Pettigrew  and  I  stole 
the  minister's  pears  one  September 
night;"  or,  "Do  you  remember  Mag 
licking  the  tinker's  boy  for  capsizing 
our  slide  on  the  brae  ?  "  And  they 
said  other  things  which  showed  that  it 
was  as  well  for  Maggie  that  their  friend- 
ships were  at  an  end.  Not  that  the  lads 
in  The  Braes  were  worse  than  lads  any- 
where. Only,  women,  as  the  best  they 
can  do,  hedge  themselves  in  with  a  test 
of  manners  ;  and  so,  when  that  period 
of  Maggie's  life  was  over,  and  she 
ceased  to  be  a  girl  among  boys,  some 
natural  modesty,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  her  father's  cows  maybe, 
made  the  hedge  more  bristly  than  usual. 
Rumor  spoke  of  many  wooers  to  this 
staid  young  lady,  who  talked  (and 
dressed  also,  they  said  ;  I  did  not  notice 
it)  almost  too  demurely.  But  for  a  time 
it  always  spoke  of  their  dismissal.  Then 
some  said  that  so  very  sensible  a  lass 
as  Maggie  would  not  wed,  knowing  the 
comfortable  home  that  was  hers.  Oth- 
ers, who  knew  her  better,  held  that  she 
was  the  more  sensible  inasmuch  as  her 
old  spirit  and  humor  were  only  lying 
hid.  Others  again — and  they  were  the 
oldest  inhabitants  —  smiled  knowingly, 
and  said  "  she  was  a  handsome  wench, 
and  it  were  onnateral  she  didna'  wed." 
These  last  were  right,  as  you  shall  hear, 
if  you  care  to  follow  her  story  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  my  mind.  That  I  re- 
member their  forecasts,  and  trouble  my 
head  with  Maggie's  courtship  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  initial  stages  of  the 
comedy,  and  some  of  the  later,  came 
under  my  notice  ;  and  I  feel  a  fondness 
in  drawing  upon  my  recollection  of 
them,  as  even  the  pouring  out  of  small- 
beer  may  interest  one  who  has  been  at 
the  bottling  and  the  corking  of  it. 

ii. 
The  sun  had  set  behind  the  dark 
masses  at  the  head  of  the  den  ;  the  long 
shadows  of  the  gables  merged  in  the 
greyness  that  descended  on  my  papers 
where  I  sat  in  my  garden  arbor  wedged 


into  an  angle  of  the  back  walls  of  the 
Waterloo  Arms.  On  my  way  thither  I 
had  passed  a  crowd  on  the  caus'ay, 
gathered  round  the  blue-chalked  steps 
of  the  inn  to  watch  John  Berry  paint 
the  carnage  of  Waterloo.  Like  many 
an  artist  before  and  since,  Berry  was 
glad  to  set  against  his  landlord's  reck- 
oning his  handiwork  on  his  landlord's 
signboard.  All  the  village  was  there  ; 
all  the  village  with  an  open-mouthed 
interest  in  art,  except  myself,  who  (silly 
devil)  was  bent  on  clarifying  the  puddle 
fountain  of  morality  for  the  young  and 
tender  consciences  that  were  to  drink 
at  it.  Now  that  the  gloaming  was  set- 
tling on  the  first  sheets  of  the  "  Bible 
Manual"  I  lay  back,  and  smoked,  and 
thought  of  fame.  Behind  the  trellis  of 
my  bower,  on  my  left,  was  the  inn  par- 
lor ;  and  the  sounds  that  reached  me 
through  its  open  window  told  that  the 
painting  was  over  for  the  night,  and 
that  a  little  crowd  had  pressed  into  the 
inn  to  house  the  masterpiece  with  tri- 
umph. Presently  (as  I  could  hear)  the 
tide  ebbed,  leaving  among  the  tables 
and  chairs  a  stranded  worthy  or  two, 
who  brewed  their  toddy  with  a  slice  of 
art  in  it  for  the  nonce. 

"It's  a  wonderful  airt,  is  paintin'," 
I  could  hear  the  wheelwright  say  ;  but 
doubtfully,  as  became  one  who  moved, 
on  sufferance  only  in  the  polite  society 
of  The  Braes.  "  'Tis  a  wonderful  airt ; 
and  I'm  thinking  no  nane  o's  here  could 
do  muckle  to  it." 

"Ye're    richt    there,    Sandy,"    said 


Dicky   Doi< 


but  they  tell  me   the 


Reverend  Maister  Soutar,  o'  Tail-aboot, 
is  a  gran'  hand  at  the  paintin'." 

"  Maister  Soutar  !  A  bombastical  fel- 
low," growled  Rab  Duncan,  the  grocer. 
"  I  heard  'im  preachin'  last  hairst. 
'Gangs  about  through  the  week  wi' 
common  claes  ;  no  tails,  mind  ye,  just 
a  jecket." 

"  I  ha'e  heard  o'  his  jecket,"  returned 
Dicky  pacifically,  "  and  I'll  no'  say  but 
what  he's  wrong  there.  Though,  may- 
be, the  body  was  wantin'  to  save  guid 
broad-claith  like  ordnar'  folk.  But,  as 
I  was  sayin',  he's  a  gran'  hand  at  the 
paintin'." 
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"Mair  shame  to  'ira,  Dicky  Doig," 
said  the  grocer,  setting  down  his  tum- 
bler with  a  bang. 

"  Yes  ?  "  queried  Dicky. 

"  Yes.  I'd  warrant  he  might  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  in  dabbing  lead-pent 
on  canvas.  I'm  no'  sayin'  but  what 
signboards  and  sic-like,  are  necessary  ; 
but  dab,  dab,  dab,  making  believe  'tis 
trees  and  watter,  when  ye  can  stap 
doon  the  den  and  see  them  for  yoursel'. 
To  my  mind,  that's  no'  a  tred  for  hon- 
est folk." 

"Ye're  may  be  richt,"  replied  Dicky, 
"though  I'll  no  say  it's  a  dishonest 
tred,  neyther." 

I  was  laughing  to  myself  at  the  little 
risk  Dicky  ran  of  falling  out  of  a  cart  by 
sitting  too  much  to  one  side,  when  a 
thin  little  laugh,  and  a  chirpy  voice, 
saying  "You're  a  judicious  man,  Rich- 
ard," informed  me  that  the  exquisite  of 
the  village  was  of  the  company.  George 
Hunt's  conversational  powers  were  the 
only  rivals,  for  village  esteem,  of  Rab 
Duncan's  money-bags.  Therefore,  when 
he  continued,  "  You  forget  that  art  is 
required  for  amusement  —  amusement 
and  refinement,"  I  pricked  my  ears  for 
Rab's  reply  to  that  challenge. 

"  Damme,"  it  came,  "  penters  are  no 
better  than  play-actors,  or  gangrels 
then  ;  and  we  ken  what  amusement  and 
refinement  mean  wi'  them  —  bairns  on 
the  parish." 

"  You'll  perhaps  have  heard,"  George 
proceeded  in  his  mincing  tones,  not 
heeding  Rab's  remark,  "  you'll  perhaps 
have  heard  of  the  great  nations  of  an- 
teequity,  the  Romans  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians, with  their  statues  and  temples." 

"Wha'  cares  for  yer  Phoenicians?" 
quoth  Rab.  "  An  ye  tak'  yer  cue  from 
furrin  folk,  we  might  all  be  turbanned 
poleegamists  the  morn.  I  dinna  pre- 
tend to  learning,  like  some  I  could  men- 
tion ;  but  I  say  that  paintin's  no'  an 
honest  tred  i'  this  country  onywey." 

"  Social  feeling,  gentlemen,  social 
feeling,"  said  Lyndsay  Pettigrew. 
"There's  some  in  the  tred  make  a  pile 
o'  money  out  o'  it." 

"  Money  !  "  chirped  George.  "  There 
was  a  house  I  was  in  the  habit  o'  visit- 


ing, where  there  was  a  picture  by  Rey- 
nolds, worth  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds." 

"  Ay,  mon  !  "  said  Sandy.  "  What 
ane  Reynolds  wis  that,  MaisterHunt  ?  " 

"  He  would  belong,  maybe,  to  ane  o' 
the  nations  o'  anteequity,"  Rab  sug- 
gested grimly,  imitating  the  pedantic 
manner  of  his  rival. 

"No,"  said  George  complaisantly  ; 
"  he  was  a  Spaniard.  He  came  over  at 
the  time  of  the  Armada.  The  natives 
of  Spain  and  Portingale,  you  see,  were 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  so 
he  came  to  this  enlightened  country  of 
ours,  and  was  patronized  by  the  nobeel- 
ity  and  gentry." 

"Hey!  Paintin'  their  mistresses  as 
should  ha'e  known  better,"  grunted 
Rab. 

"Fegs,  but  'they're  gey  laads,  the 
painters  are,"  said  the  wheelwright^ 
with  what  I  recognized  as  an  effort  to 
bring  back  the  conversation  from  the 
too  high  level  it  had  reached  under  Mr. 
Hunt's  guidance.  "  Now,  I'm  thinking 
our  friend  Mr.  Berry,  ben  the  house, 
has  a  fell  eye  for  the  woman.  Least- 
ways, Widow  Hutton's  lassie  doon  the 
den  and  him's  very  thick  ;  and  she's  a 
braw  wench." 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut !  "  said  George. 

"What  are  you  tutting  at?"  said 
Rab. 

"  Oh  !  she'll  be  posing  as  his  model. 
And  you  must  allow  for  the  arteestic 
temperament." 

"  Arteestic  or  no'  arteestic,"  said  Rab,, 
"they're  a  set  o'  damnish  scoundrils  ; 
and,  what's  mair,"  he  added,  "if  I 
was  Lyndsay  I  wouldna'  allow  them  to 
pother  round  my  dochter  as  they  do." 

Here  the  conversation  broke  off  sud- 
denly with  the  entrance  of  Lyndsay  him- 
self and  a  new-comer,  who,  as  I  guessed 
from  the  salutations,  was  Neil  Erskine,, 
the  recently  appointed  gauger  at  the 
malt-barns.  He  had  been  having  tea  in 
the  kitchen  ;  and  presently  the  kitchen 
window  was  flung  open,  and  the  flames 
in  the  great  hearth  flickered  through 
the  lattice  on  my  right.  There  was 
Maggie  Pettigrew  washing  the  te 
dishes  ;  and,   even  as  I  looked,  I  saw 
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her  stop  the  work  and  bend  to  a  sketch 
which  Berry  was  exhibiting  by  the  fire- 
light. 

"  It's  Mr.  Erskine  !  "  she  cried,  with 
genuine  delight.  "  Mr.  Erskine  at  his 
tea,  and  me  serving  him.  He's  as  like 
as  life." 

"And  the  other?"  he  asked.  "Is 
it  as  like  as  life  ?  " 

"I'm  not  a  judge  of  that." 

"No?  Then  I  must  be;"  and  he 
drew  nearer  her,  and  set  her  at  arm's 
length,  and  made  as  if  to  test  the  like- 
ness in  his  sketch.  I  tell  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  I  had  never  noticed 
what  a  handsome  quean  Maggie  was  ; 
but  it  couldn't  escape  me  now,  as  she 
stood  there,  her  eyes  looking  frankly 
into  his,  and  the  firelight  playing  on 
her  figure,  whose  contour  loomed  soft 
and  large  in  the  thick  gloaming.  It 
had  fallen  dark  so  suddenly  that  when 
the  flames  held  back  I  could  scarce  see 
the  two. 

"  I  ought  to  paint  you  in  your  kitchen 
here,  as  a  Vestal  priestess,  Maggie,"  I 
heard  him  say.  "  Your  fire  never  goes 
out,  summer  or  winter." 

Maggie  probably  did  not  understand. 

"  I  mean  you're  the  angel  of  the 
hearth,"  he  translated  himself  freely. 
"  Rather  a  big  angel,  though,"  he 
added,  laughing,  and  looking  into  her 
hazel  eyes  with  assured  impertinence. 
But  Maggie  —  Maggie  as  a  rule  so 
shrewd  and  sensible  —  did  not  seem  to 
resent  the  look. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  do  with- 
out you  when  I  go  away,"  he  went  on  ; 
adding,  as  Maggie  kept  her  place,  and 
said  nothing,  "  I  must  go  away  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave 
The  Braes  —  and  my  sweetheart  there." 

She  moved  in  between  him  and  the 
fire,  so  that  the  deep  color  in  her  face 
was  lost  to  me,  and  to  him  I  felt  sure. 

He  looked  at  his  sketch. 

"  I  can't  see,  my  dear,  when  you 
stand  between  me  and  the  fire." 

"  I  must  fetch  the  lamps,"  she  said, 
and  turned  to  the  door. 

"Stay!  "he  cried.  "Take  this  — 
from  me."  He  tore  the  sketch  off  the 
block ;  and  as  she  took  it  caught  her 


hands,  and  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed 
her. 

Just  then  a  pail  clattered  on  the 
flags  ;  a  door-latch  clinked  ;  and,  free- 
ing herself  with  a  limp  struggle,  the 
strapping  girl  hurried  with  the  sketch 
from  the  room. 

When  Betty  Martin  entered,  and  saw 
—  whatever  it  was  that  she  saw  —  she 
was  indignant.  Stolen  kisses  are  sweet- 
est, they  say  ;  and  oftentimes  as  inno- 
cent as  sweet.  This  Betty  knew  well. 
There  might  have  been  a  hundred  arms 
round  Maggie,  and  her  keen  old  eyes 
would  have  been  blind  to  them.  But  I 
suppose  Betty's  heart  told  her  to  dis- 
trust the  painter.  And  you  may  trust 
a  woman's  heart  when  it  sees  evil,  al- 
though you  may  not  trust  it  in  aught 
else.  Now  that  she  scented  danger  for 
her  treasure,  she  went  about  like  a 
collie,  with  irrelevant  showing  of  teeth 
and  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  en- 
emy. Bang  went  the  pails  on  the  floor, 
and  in  a  twinkling  she  was  through  the 
kitchen  and  had  met  Maggie  in  the 
lobby  with  the  lamps.  She  took  them 
from  her ;  rudely,  it  seemed  to  me. 
Maggie  was  in  too  much  of  a  flutter, 
perhaps,  to  be  delicately  perceptive. 

John  nodded  to  her  as  she  set  them 
on  the  table  where  he  cleaned  his. 
brushes. 

"Fine  night,  Betty!  " 

"  It's  the  company  mak's  the  night 
fine,"  she  said,  with  her  head  in  the 
air. 

"  Which  shows  I  was  right,  being 
honored  with  yours,"  he  replied. 

I  laughed  to  myself,  for  I  knew  that 
Betty  could  not  abide  the  English 
tongue  at  any  time,  and  guessed  that 
the  fine-spokenness  of  the  artist  was 
worse  to  bear  than  his  rude  smile. 

"My  man,"  she  broke  out,  "it's 
doon  the  burn  ye  maun  gang  wi'  your 
clash.  There's  folk  there  that'll  swal- 
low it  quick.  There's  none  here  want 
it." 

I  recognized  the  stab  about  Liz  Hut- 
ton.  If  John  felt  it,  his  conceit  at 
Maggie's  compliance  assuaged  it.  He 
forgot  that  that  compliance  stood  out 
stark  in  Betty's  mind  also  ;  else  he  had 
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not  said  recklessly,  "  I'm  not  so  sure  of 
that." 

"  Ye  impidenj  whalp  !  "  she  cried. 
**  Div  ye  think  that  my  Maggie's  an- 
other Liz  Hutton  ?  " 

Further,  she  spoke  her  mind  plainly, 
accusing  him  of  flirting  with  Maggie 
when  he  had  a  sweetheart  down  the 
den,  wearying  at  his  tryst  ;  taunting 
him  for  occupying  rooms  he  couldn't 
pay  for. 

"He's  Maggie's  father,"  she  said 
significantly,  when  he  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  landlord ;  and  warned 
him  to  quit  the  inn  if  he  would  not 
have  Lyndsay's  wrath  added  to  his 
score. 

With  that  the  window  was  shot  down 
with  a  bang,  the  curtain  drawn,  veiling 
the  firelight  from  my  retreat.  Taking 
up  my  papers,  I  went  home  to  my  work, 
wondering  what  the  upshot  would  be. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  next  day 
that  John  Berry  had  turned  his  back  on 
The  Braes. 

ii. 
I  had  discovered  Betty  eager  to 
speed  the  parting  guest,  and  that  winter 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  watching 
her  welcome  the  coming.  I  could  see 
that  Neil  Erskine  was  in  her  good 
books  ;  and  he  deserved  to  be.  He  was 
sturdy  in  spite  of  his  age  ;  of  only  me- 
dium height,  he  was  well  knit  ;  and  his 
face  was  hale  and  hearty,  if  fringed 
with  grey.  The  gentleness  of  his  ways 
and  the  courtesy  of  his  manner  won  the 
esteem  of  all  The  Braes,  as  it  had  won 
that  of  Betty.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  rumors  of  a  well-filled  stocking- 
foot  helped  him  to  both.  The  village 
judgment  set  him  at  once  beside  Rab 
Duncan  and  George  Hunt  —  a  tribute 
which  the  simple  old  gentleman  ac- 
cepted naturally.  He  was  glad  to  have 
Rab  as  a  friend,  and,  unable  himself  to 
speak  on  any  subject  save  his  business, 
he  listened  with  laughable  awe  to  the 
incessant  flow  of  George  Hunt's  con- 
versation. And  he  listened  often  ;  for 
when  the  winter  closed  in  with  the  long 
nights  upon  the  little  village  George 
Hunt  frequently  joined  Neil  round  the 
kitchen  fire.    Living  cheek-by -jowl  with 


Lyndsay  (as  it  were)  I  also  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  there,  and  could  not  but 
wonder  that  two  men  of  such  different 
kidney  as  Neil  and  George  should  draw 
together  thus.  I  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  George  was  attracted  by 
a  flame  to  the  scorching  of  his  wings. 
He  was  a  dandified,  jealous,  little  old 
man,  who  could  see  nothing  go  past 
him.  In  the  same  dainty  manner  in 
which  he  dangled  his  bamboo,  he  had 
been  dangling  in  his  mind  the  notion  of 
taking  Maggie  to  wife.  Rab's  remarks 
about  the  artist's  attentions  to  Maggie, 
which  had  pricked  my  curiosity  that 
night  in  the  bower,  had  pricked  his 
fancy  to  a  practical  purpose  ;  and  strik- 
ing up  a  friendship  with  Neil  was  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  winning  Maggie. 
It  gave  him  an  excuse  for  visiting  at 
her  fireside  three  nights  a  week,  at  the 
least ;  and  on  those  occasions,  with  a 
nice  sense  of  the  end  in  view,  he  ap- 
peared in  all  the  glory  of  a  white  waist- 
coat. As  must  ever  be  the  case,  he 
suffered  for  this  nice  sense  ;  for  the 
village  boys  had  none  of  it,  and  hid  in 
the  doorways,  jeering  at  him,  and  shout- 
ing "  Lairdy  !  Lairdy  !  "  after  him,  so 
that  his  progress  to  Maggie's  kitchen 
was  proclaimed  to  all  in  The  Braes  that 
cared  to  listen  for  it.  Moreover,  it 
grew  cold  as  the  nights  crept  in,  and  he 
shivered  much  until  he  got  a  waistcoat 
of  thicker  stuff  and  a  darker  pattern  — 
but  of  a  pattern  so  gorgeous  that  it 
startled  himself  the  first  time  he  blazed 
forth  in  it,  in  the  lamplight  of  the  inn. 

All  this  amused  Maggie.  From  deli- 
cate indications  which  appeal  only  to  a 
woman's  sense,  she  guessed  his  mind. 
Once  she  anticipated  his  coming,  and, 
in  the  dark  end  of  the  lobby,  shook  with 
suppressed  laughter  at  the  sight  of  his 
preparations  for  an  effective  entry.  He 
arranged  his  cravat  afresh  beneath  his 
wide,  upstanding  collar ;  he  stroked 
his  lean  corporation,  straightening  the 
creases  of  his  waistcoat,  and  pulling 
from  beneath  it  the  bunch  of  seals, 
which,  on  dark  nights,  he  carried  there 
for  safety's  sake.  With  the  instinct  of 
her  tomboy  days,  Maggie  banged  a  door 
by  her  side  loudly,  as  he  was  taking  the 
pinch  of  snuff  wherewith  to  fortify  him- 
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self,  and  he  shot  into  the  kitchen  in 
great  agitation,  and  robbed  of  his  usual 
precision.  For,  generally,  as  I  have 
seen  often,  his  entrance  was  made  with 
a  profound  bow,  and  a  "  Cold,  ees  it 
not,  Mees  Maggie?"  So  long  as  he 
wore  the  white  waistcoat  it  was  cold, 
and  by  the  time  the  new  one  arrived 
the  remark  had  become  stereotyped. 
Then  he  would  take  his  seat  in  the  cor- 
ner opposite  Neil,  while  Maggie,  if  not 
busy,  sat  on  her  stool,  and  plied  her 
knitting-needles  as  she  listened  to  the 
talk  of  the  two  old  men.  I  used  to 
think,  as  I  watched  it  all,  that  she  was 
laughing  in  her  sleeve,  and  thinking  of 
John  Berry.  It  was  evident  that  Neil 
was  amazed  at  his  friend's  entertaining 
manner. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  dawned 
upon  him,  I  believe,  on  a  night  when  we 
were  accompanying  George  home  from 
one  of  these  sederunts.  The  caus'ay 
felt  cold  after  the  warmth  of  the  inn, 
and  George,  after  his  habit,  was  utter- 
ing platitudes  on  our  being  creatures  of 
circumstance. 

"Just  as  if  auld  fogies  like  you  and 
me  were  to  marry  ;  I  daursay  we  might 
feel  strange-ways,"  was  Neil's  comment 
thereon. 

"Well,  well,"  said  George,  in  his 
high  quaver,  not  appreciating  the  turn 
the  conversation  was  taking,  "  we  might, 
you  know,  or  we  might  not,  you  know. 
We're  made  so  different  —  by  nature 
and  temperament  so  different.  But 
marriage  is  a  keetle  thing,  Mr.  Alison," 
—  he  looked  to  me  —  "  very  keetle." 

"  Is  there  no  word  of  Miss  Pettigrew 
getting  a  man  ?  "  I  asked  —  maliciously, 
I  confess. 

"No.  No'  that  I  ken  o',  Mr.  Ali- 
son," said  Neil. 

"Ah  !  "  said  George  ;  "there  was  a 
certain  eendividual,  a  painter  person." 

"  There's  nothing  in  that,  I'm  sure," 
Neil  replied. 

"  Of  course  not,  of  course  not."  And 
George  crowed  and  strutted  on  the 
causeway,  till  he  stumbled  into  one  of 
its  pools.  When  he  recovered,  he  went 
on  :  — 

"He'll  require  to  be  a  very  respect- 
able man  that'll  marry  Mees  Pettigrew." 
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"  Oh  !  very  respectable,"  said  Neil. 

"And  sensible." 

"And  sensible,"  said  Neil  in  far-off 
tones,  as  if  he  were  weighing  himself  in 
the  balance. 

"And  well-eenformed,"  continued 
George.  "She's  very  fond  of  instruc- 
tive conversation." 

"  Ay  ?  "  said  Neil  ;  not  very  cordially, 
it  struck  me. 

"  Yes  !  I've  noticed  that  when  I've 
been  speaking  she's  very  attentive." 

The  night  was  dark  ;  but  I  caught 
a  comical  expression  on  Neil's  face. 
There  was  light  enough  for  him  to  read 
George's  mind. 

"  You'll  have  noticed  it  yourself  ?  " 
George  asked. 

"  No,  me,"  said  Neil,  with  extreme 
honesty. 

"  It's  the  case,  though,"  said  George. 
"  She's  said  as  much  to  me,  many's  the 
time,"  he  added,  pique  giving  falsehood 
the  bit.  "You  see,"  he  said,  in  part- 
ing, "  Mees  Maggie  and  me's  old  friends 
—  very  parteecular  old  friends  —  and 
maybe  she'll  be  shy  in  talking  to  you 
about  me." 

Thus  things  wore  on  without  more 
happening  that  I  can  bring  to  my  mind, 
until  the  31st  of  October.  Among  the 
hearths  that  in  the  hospitable  county 
of  Fife  welcomed  old  friends  on  Hal- 
loween was  that  of  the  Waterloo  Arms. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  there 
were  lusty  boys  and  girls  ducking  for 
apples  with  cheeks  as  rosy  as  their  own. 
Blind-man's-buff,  hunt-the-slipper,  jing- 
a-ring,  followed,  and  much  more  that 
my  office  deprived  me  of,  for  a  dominie 
may  not  damp  the  joy  of  such  a  gather- 
ing. By  the  time  I  arrived  prepara- 
tions were  going  forward  for  the  potato 
feast  which  crowns  Halloween  ceremo- 
nies. Above  the  din  I  could  hear  Betty 
Martin  in  the  scullery  pounding  the  po- 
tatoes with  might  and  main,  keeping 
tune  the  while,  with  the  refrain  :  — 

Why  do  the  Heath-en  rage, 

And  the  pe-ople  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

Betty  went  through  all  her  household 
duties  to  the  rhythm  of  familiar  lines. 

When  the  dark  feast  was  over,  and 
the  lamps  were  relit,  it  was  found  that 
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Maggie  had  got  the  ring.  There  was 
clapping  of  hands  at  the  discovery,  and 
Ljmdsay  Pettigrew  looked  to  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"  Maggie,  Maggie,  there's  nae  luck  in 
love,"  he  said  slyly.  I  looked  at  her, 
and  read  her  thoughts.  Could  her 
father  know  about  the  pencil  drawing 
which  she  kept  up-stairs  ?  Or  of  the 
weary  outlook  for  a  letter  that  never 
came  ?  Or  that  this  comment  on  love 
he  was  repeating  was  echo  of  her  own 
experience,  that  Cupid  without  Good 
Fortune  availeth  nothing  ?  Her  confu- 
sion was  covered,  however,  by  the  hunt 
for  the  button.  That  symbol  of  per- 
petual bachelordom  was  not  to  be  found. 
Yet  Betty  was  sure  she  had  put  it  in  the 
pot,  and  said  so  rather  sharply,  when 
George  continued  to  make  particular 
inquiries  after  it. 

"  I've  a  gey  shrewd  suspeecion  wha's 
fund  the  button,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self. 

"  "Was  it  a  large  one  ?  "  said  George 
gingerly.  "No  one  could  have  swal- 
lowed it,  think  ye  ?  " 

Betty  did  not  think  so. 

"  My  fegs  !  It's  the  findin'  o't  they 
couldna'  swallow,"  she  replied,  with  a 
snap. 

All  George's  inquiries  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  culprit ;  and  soon  the  bairns 
were  away  home,  and  one  or  two  elders 
only  remained.  Betty  had  gone  off  to 
milk  the  cows,  which  for  two  hours  had 
stood  crying  in  the  byres  ;  and  Maggie, 
flinging  a  shawl  about  her,  went  out 
with  her  pitcher  to  the  well.  The  well 
—  "The  Dog's  Head"  it  was  called 
from  the  carved  knob,  carved  in  the 
image  of  a  dog,  which  adorned  it  — 
stood  some  yards  from  Lyndsay's  inn, 
and  the  way  to  it  for  Maggie  lay  out  of 
the  back  door  and  through  the  yard, 
whereon  was  a  gate  to  the  caus'ay. 

The  pitcher  was  filled,  and  Maggie 
had  stooped  to  lift  it,  when  a  figure 
emerged  from  the  gateway. 

"  Mr.  Erskine  !  " 

"  Ay,  Maggie  ;  it's  me,"  Neil  said. 
He  took  the  pitcher  from  her.  "  I  cam' 
oot  to  help  ye." 

She  thanked  him,  and  as  she  walked 
in  silence  at  his  side,  drew  her  shawl 


closer  to  her  wondering  eyes.  Neil  had 
nothing  to  say.  He  was  content  carry- 
ing her  pitcher.  The  dog  in  the  couch 
at  the  far  end  of  the  yard  rattled  at  his 
chain.  Through  the  open  door  of  the 
byre  came  the  faint  rays  of  Betty's 
lamp,  and  her  quavering  song  of  the 
pail  as  the  milk  fell  merrily.  When  he 
reached  the  scullery,  Neil  set  down  his 
pitcher,  and,  beaming  under  Maggie's 
renewed  thanks,  passed  into  the  kitchen. 
She  watched  him  to  his  seat ;  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  her  eyes  fell  on 
George  Hunt,  whose  little  voice  chirped 
continually.  Shrinking  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  scullery  she  laughed 
lowly  to  herself. 

"It's  the  daft  auld,"  I  heard  her 
murmur,  and  laugh  again.  When  she 
re-entered,  the  nut-keg  had  been  pro- 
duced. As  George  Hunt  placed  two 
nuts  upon  the  cinders,  he  looked  towards 
her  so  confidently  that  he  brought  the 
angry  blood  to  her  cheeks.  The  nuts 
were  scarcely  laid  together  when  they 
began  to  hiss  and  spit,  then  parted 
company  with  a  shot. 

"Ees  she  away  ?"  said  George,  in 
reflective  rather  than  in  enquiring  tones, 
as  he  turned  a  rueful  face  to  the  com- 
pany. 

"Better  think  twice  afore  ye  tak' 
that  one  to  wife,"  laughed  Lyndsay. 

"  He'll  have  to  spier  her  afore  he  tak' 
her,"  answered  Neil,  who  had  been 
watching  George  keenly.  He  blushed 
before  the  speech  was  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
but  Maggie  enjoyed  it,  and  her  eyes 
met  Neil's  confidently,  as  the  eyes  of 
two  people  do  who  share  a  secret  with  a 
third.  But  when  she  remembered  Neil 
she  veiled,  with  her  pitcher,  her  eyes, 
and  felt  —  I  don't  know  what  she  felt ; 
I  can  but  guess. 

"  It's  your  turn,  Neil,"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

Nothing  loth  to  venture  where  his 
rival  had  fared  so  badly,  Neil  stooped 
over  the  ribs. 

"  Wha's  the  lassie  ?  "  questioned  the 
company. 

"  She  might  tell  herself  ;  it's  more 
nor  I  could  venture,"  he  replied  eva- 
sively, shooting  a  rapid  glance  at  Mag- 
gie all  the   same.    And,  if  there  was 
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truth  in  the  omen  of  the  nuts,  his  life 
with  Maggie  was  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented. Such  were  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  comedy  to  which  luck  had 
given  me  the  cue.  And  I  remember 
that,  before  we  departed,  a  very  learned 
discussion  had  sprung  up  between 
George  Hunt  and  the  Farmer  of  Third- 
part  anent  the  services  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Ireland  was  a  stranger  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  he  appeared  so  much  inter- 
ested that  George  imagined  he  had  got 
a  model  auditor.  Watching  the  two,  I 
thought  I  detected  a  dry  smile  wrinkling 
the  farmer's  lips  as  he  listened  to  the 
wonderful  display  of  erudition. 

"  Ay,  mon  !  "  said  Thirdpart,  by  and 
by  when  George  had  finished  his  story 
about  the  "  Caanonical  Books,"  "ay, 
mon,  and  wha  div  ye  think  would  write 
the  metred  version  o'  oor  Psawlms  ?  " 

"  Oh !  "  quoth  George,  the  ever- 
ready,  "  it  was  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  that  metred  them.  It 
met,  ye  see,  in  the  year " 

"  Mon,"  interrupted  Thirdpart  "ye've 
been  talking  a  parcel  o'  balderdash. 
They  were  metred  by  auld  Dauvit 
Rowse,  o'  the  Long  Parliament." 

He  himself  was  wrong  there,  for  it 
was  Sir  Francis  Kous  who  metred  them  ; 
but  I  had  no  mind  to  notice  that,  in 
my  enjoyment  of  what  followed  ;  for 
the  cruel  old  villain  went  back  over 
George's  "  eenforming  "  conversation, 
and  plucked  it  badly,  till  George  was 
fain  to  suggest  a  move. 

We  rose  with  him. 

"  Who  ees  he  ?  "  he  asked  Lyndsay 
at  the  door,  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  farmer,  whom  we  had  left  sitting. 
"Who  ees  he  ?" 

"  He's  the  laird  o'  Thirdpart  doonthe 
coast,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Ay,  mon,  ay,"  murmured  George 
as,  in  discomfited  mood,  he  traced  his 
steps  to  his  own  door.  "  I  thought  he 
was  just  a  bit  farmer  body,"  he  said 
ruefully.  Then  I  was  aware  of  a  curi- 
ous thing  :  a  white  streak  through  the 
air,  just  a  tinkle  on  the  caus'ay,  a 
splash  in  the  puddle  in  front  of  us,  a 
word  under  his  breath  from  George.  I 
knew  that  he  had  flung  away  the  but- 
ton. 


in. 


The  days  and  nights  of  winter  passed 
away  with  silent  speed.  With  me,  so 
many  pages  of  the  "  Manual  "  written, 
so  many  more  castles  built ;  with  the 
inn-folks,  so  many  bargains  struck  by 
Lyndsay,  so  many  duties  performed  by 
the  faithful  Betty,  so  many  aspirations 
heaved  of  Neil's  heart,  which  was 
human,  if  aged,  so  many  wistful  looks 
cast  by  Maggie  down  the  brae  that  the 
painter  had  set  his  face  from.  These 
things  made  up  the  web  of  our  life, 
and  all  the  delicate  patterns  the  heart 
weaves  on  it  were  more  or  less  unob- 
served. 

George  Hunt  still  visited  the  Water- 
loo Arms  to  pay  court  to  its  handsome 
mistress  ;  dimly  perceiving  in  Neil 
Erskine  a  rival ;  too  conceited  to  notice 
the  access  of  hope  that  came  to  that 
rival  with  Maggie's  need  for  protec- 
tion from  his  own  importunity.  And, 
although  Maggie  was  careful,  it  could 
not  but  be  that  Neil  should  interpret 
her  appeal  as  a  sign  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary confidence.  He  did  not  step  so 
far  beyond  the  modest  bounds,  set  by 
the  simple  people  of  The  Braes,  that  it 
occurred  to  any  one  (saving  Betty,  and 
myself,  who,  in  a  measure,  was  her 
confidant)  that  he  was  courting  Lynd- 
say's  daughter.  Had  any  one  guessed 
that  the  two  old  boys  were  battling  for 
the  beauty,  he  would  have  laid  long 
odds  upon '  the  one  dwelling  in  the 
house.  Apart  from  his  bond  with  Mag- 
gie in  their  mutual  antipathy  to  George, 
Neil  had  opportunities  ;  he  was  at  hand 
for  her  pitcher,  he  could  do  errands  for 
her  in  the  neighboring  towns.  So  long 
as  he  lacks  the  feminine  knowledge, 
and  preserves  the  masculine  clumsiness, 
a  man's  handiness  stands  him  in  good 
stead  to  a  woman's  favor.  And  when 
Lyndsay  and  he  sat  by  the  fire  o'  nights 
he  related  experiences  which,  if  they 
did  not  raise  the  spark  of  love  in  Mag- 
gie's breast,  as  did  the  Moor's  tales  in 
Desdemona's,  as  she  sat  and  listened, 
excited  her  interest  at  the  least  ;  may- 
hap her  sympathy.  And  the  painter  ? 
He  had  promised  to  write,  and  had  not 
written ;  he  had  promised  to  return 
with  the  spring  weather,  and   it  was 
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even  now  at  the  door.  It  sent  word  of 
its  coming  if  he  did  not,  poor  Maggie 
may  have  pondered.  I  believe  I  often 
caught  her  in  that  way  of  thinking  ; 
and  caught  myself  wondering,  too,  if 
she  still  kept  the  pencil-sketch  between 
the  boards  of  her  Bible,  or  if  her  an- 
cient wooers  were  taking  the  sentiment 
out  of  her  ? 

One  evening  when  spring  had  drawn 
over  the  trees  in  the  den  a  flimsy  veil 
of  green,  I  was  seated,  alone  with 
Betty,  in  the  kitchen,  when  George 
Hunt  entered.  'Twas  Sunday,  and  not 
a  day  for  paying  visits,  except  among 
near  neighbors,  as  Betty  and  I  could 
hold  ourselves  to  be.  But,  when  the 
landlord's  pew  had  emptied  that  after- 
noon, George  noticed  Lyndsay  drive 
away  with  the  farmer  of  The  Braun- 
chils  in  the  old  mud-bespattered  gig 
that  rumbled  at  the  thick-coated  heels 
of  the  Braunchils  mare.  The  farmer 
and  Lyndsay  were  fellow-elders,  whose 
high  estate  demanded,  every  fourth 
Sunday  at  the  least,  a  "confab;" 
which,  curiously  enough,  was  not  con- 
ducted among  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  in  the  byres,  and  in  the  fields. 
There  was  a  story,  indeed,  which  came 
to  the  surface  of  The  Braes  gossip  every 
now  and  then,  that  Bab  Cuick,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  cruive  one  evening,  heard 
Lyndsay  say  :  — 

"  If  it  werena'  Sawbeth,  Braunchils, 
what  wad  ye  be  seeking  for  that  pig?  " 

And  Braunchils  had  replied  that  if 
it  were  not  Sawbeth  he  would  take 
such  and  such  a  price.  But  Rab 
Cuick's  word  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

At  any  rate,  the  landlord's  absence 
this  night  was  not  likely  to  be  short  ; 
and  that,  doubtless,  determined  George 
to  a  more  explicit  wooing  than  he  had 
yet  ventured  on.  When  he  found  us 
alone,  there  was  concern  in  his  eye  ; 
and  in  Betty's  a  twinkle  as  she  told  him 
that  Neil  Erskine  and  Miss  Maggie 
were  both  out. 

"It's  a  very  agreeable  night  for  a 
walk,  don't  ye  think  ? "  he  asked, 
meaning  the  question  partly  as  a  feeler, 
partly  as  a  means  for  gaining  time  for 
further  fishing.    He  was  watched  by 


one  who  was  a  humorist,  albeit  old  and 
notably  ill-favored.  Betty  had  a  con- 
tempt for  George  ;  and  was  indignant 
at  his  trying  to  probe  her  on  Maggie's 
affairs.     In  a  flash,  therefore,  — 

"  Ay,  is  it,  Maister  Hunt,  thank  ye  ; 
but  I  maun  keep  the  hoose  when  the 
ithers  are  oot,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  sally  Betty  chuckled  over  to 
her  dying  day.  To  me,  who  heard  it, 
she  turned  in  glee. 

"  He's  awa  up  the  caus'ay  wi'  his  tail 
atween  his  legs  like  a  lickit  puppy,"  she 
chortled. 

To  George  it  was  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff that  Maggie  and  Neil  were  down 
the  den,  where  men  and  women  seldom 
went  together  unless  they  were  lovers. 
But  he  wished  to  be  the  witness  of  his 
fate  ;  and  when  he  turned  from  Betty 
he  made  down  one  of  the  many  path- 
ways that  straggle  to  the  den  edge. 
The  one  he  chose  led  out  upon  the 
sloping  side,  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
some  trees  that  clustered  at  the  garden's 
foot.  From  there  a  half- traced  path, 
a  path  made  by  the  boys  who  alone 
frequented  it,  led  down  between  the 
beeches  on  the  slope  to  where  the  burn 
ran.  Another  worked  round  to  it  with 
many  windings  and  gentle  dips. 

George  had  reached  the  trees,  and 
naturally  would  have  turned  into  the 
latter  path,  had  he  not  heard  the  sound 
of  voices,  and  caught  sight  of  Maggie 
and  Neil  making  along  it.  Quick  as  a 
rabbit,  he  bolted  down  the  other  path, 
and  behind  the  nearest  beech-bole. 
From  this  place  of  vantage  he  could 
see  his  rival  and  Maggie,  and  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  cunning  far  beyond 
his  expectations.  It  is  true  the  slope 
was  steep,  and  slippery  after  the  winter 
rains,  and  he  had  to  clutch  the  little 
black  twigs  tightly  to  keep  his  place 
while  the  couple  remained  beneath  the 
trees  where  the  three  roads  met.  But 
the  time  did  not  seem  long  ;  for  when 
Neil  asked  Maggie  to  be  his  wife  George 
heard  her  refusal.  She  had  been  wait- 
ing for  this  ;  her  only  doubt  was  whether 
George  or  Neil  should  be  first  at  the 
tape.  Yet  when  Neil  took  her  hand 
below  the  trees  and  "  spiered  her,"  she 
was  frightened,  and  sorry,  and  wished 
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to  be  home.  His  was  not  an  offer  to  be 
refused  by  any  sensible  girl  without  a 
thought.  But  when  he  would  not  go 
without  his  answer,  she  cried  (the  tears 
come  quickly  to  the  eyes  of  big  women), 
and  said  that  she  was  sorry  it  could  not 
be  ;  and  then,  natural  as  a  daisy,  she 
took  his  arm  and  let  him  lead  her  down 
the  narrow  lane,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  lights  of  the  caus'ay-head  were 
twinkling. 

George  heard  the  refusal,  worded  as 
if  another  had  won  her  heart.  Who 
but  himself  could  the  other  be  ?  He 
laughed  at  his  fears,  and  said  he  might 
have  remembered  she  was  a  sensible 
lass.  So  he  laughed,  and  talked  to  him- 
self, as  he  whipped  into  the  caus'ay  by 
another  route,  and  sped  to  the  inn  in 
hope  of  reaching  it  before  the  others. 
But  he  did  not.  As  Betty  and  I  still 
chatted  on  the  hearth,  Maggie  entered, 
and  Neil,  not  bearing  on  his  face  a  trace 
of  his  chagrin.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
in  his  heart  ;  for  he  had  heard  the  twigs 
snap  as  George  sprang  up  the  road  ;  he 
had  seen  his  rival's  shadow  beyond  the 
hedge,  and  had  recognized  it.  And  his 
anger  was  ablaze  as  he  brought  Maggie 
home.  Presently  in  came  George,  la- 
boring in  his  breath,  and  fumbling  in 
his  mind  for  an  excuse  to  Betty  for  his 
reappearance.  Precision  was  the  starch 
with  which  George  was  made  up  ;  take 
that  out  of  him,  and  you  left  him  limp. 
The  greetings  over,  he  tried  to  cover 
his  embarrassment  by  plunging  into 
conversation  with  Betty  Martin. 

"  Eet's  quite  true  what  I  heard  about 
Lisbeth  Hutton's  daughter,  'Liza,"  he 
said.     "  She's  run  away." 

Neil  was  seated  by  the  fire,  taking  off 
his  boots  ;  and  Maggie,  having  laid  her 
Bible  and  her  hat  upon  the  dresser,  was 
undoing  her  jacket. 

George  proceeded :  — 

"  And  I  should  not  be  surprised,  from 
what  I  hear,  if  she's  run  away  to  the 
painter  body  that  lived  here  last  fall." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  Maggie 
stood  over  him.  Her  big  eyes  flashed 
beneath  the  pale  brows,  and  transfixed 
him  where  he  sat  in  the  shadow  of  her 
heaving  bosom. 

"It's  a  lie  —  a  low,  cowardly  lie  !  " 


she  said  at  length.  Then  she  flung  her 
jacket  from  her,  and,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands,  stumbled  up  the  dark 
stairs.  The  jacket  struck  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  fell  on  the  stone  floor, 
bringing  her  Bible  over  with  it.  A 
scrap  of  paper  slipped  from  between 
the  leaves,  and  fluttered  in  the  draught 
caused  by  her  violent  exit.  It  was 
John's  sketch. 

No  one  spoke.  George  Hunt  sat 
cowering  in  his  chair  ere  he  rose  to  go. 
When  he  did  cross  the  floor  the  paper 
at  his  feet  took  his  eye,  and  he  picked 
it  up.  He  would  have  laid  it  on  the 
dresser  had  not  Betty  from  her  corner 
hissed  after  him, — 

"  Lay  that  down,  ye  thief  !  " 

That  was  Betty's  second  insult  for 
one  afternoon  ;  and  his  gorge  rose  at  it. 
As  he  walked  away  he  crushed  the 
drawing  more  tightly  in  his  hand.  In 
a  second  Betty  had  been  upon  him  ;  she 
looked  the  picture  of  a  wild  cat  crouched 
to  spring.     But  Neil  held  her  back. 

"Leave  him  to  me  !  "  he  cried,  and 
leaped  down  the  three  steps  on  to  the 
cruel  stones  of  the  caus'ay,  his  grey- 
blue,  thick-ribbed  stockings  glimmering 
like  sabots  in  the  darkness. 

"George  Hunt,"  he  cried,  "I  want 
that  paper." 

"  Yees  !  And  how  will  ye  geet  eet  ?  " 
answered  George,  scarce  halting  on  his 
way. 

"  How  will  I  geet  eet  ?  "  quoth  Neil. 
His  thumbs  were  on  George's  throat, 
and  he  shook  him,  as  a  dog  shakes  a 
rat,  and  flung  him  on  the  inn  wall. 

"  That's  how  I'll  geet  eet,"  he  said, 
taking  the  sketch  from  the  nerveless 
fingers. 

When  he  returned  to  the  kitchen,  I 
had  fled.  It  was  from  Betty  that  I 
learned  that  he  spread  out  the  crumpled 
drawing,  and  laid  it  in  the  Bible  which 
Betty  had  by  this  time  picked  up  from 
the  floor.  But  first,  as  she  told  me,  he 
looked  at  it,  and  at  the  back,  whereon 
the  painter's  name  was  written  in  Mag- 
gie's own  hand  ;  and  she  heard  a  hard- 
ness in  his  breath.  Doubtless  at  that 
moment  the  meaning  of  Maggie's  re- 
fusal of  him,  of  her  sudden  passion  at 
George,  dawned  on  him.    He  sat  down 
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by  the  fire,  letting  the  heat  play  on  his 
feet,  which  were  sore  and  tender  now, 
where  the  sharp  stones  of  the  caus'ay 
had  cut  them. 

"Is  this  true,  Betty?"  he  said  at 
length. 

"  I  dinna  ken  ;  but  I  think  it  no  more 
nor  likely." 

"  Puir  lassie  !  Puir  lassie  !  "  And 
Betty  knew  that  he  spoke  of  Maggie, 
not  'Liz  Hutton. 

"It's  the  best  could  happen  her  — 
and  you,"  Betty  continued,  looking  Neil 
straight  in  the  face,  and  closing  the 
u  Holy  War  "  on  her  lap. 

He  did  not  affect  to  misunderstand 
her. 

"She  refused  me  this  nicht,"  he 
said,  casting  down  his  eyes  apologet- 
ically. 

"Ay,  mon !  But  she  winna'  the 
morn,"  replied  Betty ;  and,  bidding 
him  good-night,  she  left  him  with  that 
consolation. 

IV. 

Spring  passed  away  before  summer, 
and  no  painter  returned  to  The  Braes. 
George  Hunt's  story  about  'Liz  Hutton 
having  run  away  to  Berry  turned  out  to 
be  true  ;  and,  if  I  know  myself,  that 
did  not  make  it  easier  for  Maggie  to 
forgive  George.  His  burden  was  not 
light.  To  him,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
borne  all  his  trials  for  her,  and  that  she 
had  turned  against  him.  Even  the  door 
of  the  Waterloo  Arms  was  shut  against 
him  —  for  delicate  reasons.  He  felt 
himself  the  bearer  of  a  great  wrong,  and 
carried  it  about  with  him  pompously. 
That,  indeed,  was  his  only  relief,  for  his 
woes  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  discussed  ; 
and  when  (as  happens  to  us  at  all  times) 
we  have  a  grievance  in  which  our  neigh- 
bors cannot  sympathize  we  seek  conso- 
lation in  large  talking  to  ourselves. 

Lyndsay  noticed  George's  absence  ; 
it  was  a  customer  gone,  and  he  enquired 
the  reason.  Finding  that  it  lay  in  a 
quarrel  between  Neil  and  George,  he 
was  content,  Neil  being  the  more  profit- 
able guest.  Besides,  he  was  led  to 
suspect  that  somehow  the  womenfolk 
of  the  household  sided  with  Neil  ;  and 
Lyndsay  Pettigrew,  a  widower,  and  the 


father  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  had 
strong  opinions  about  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  women's  ways,  and  the  wisdom 
of  never  going  contrary  to  them.  So 
George  Hunt  fell  away  from  our  ac- 
quaintance in  The  Braes. 

That  the  ways  of  women  are  mysteri- 
ous Neil  was  soon  to  learn,  as  well  as 
that  Betty  was  skilled  in  them.  He 
was  too  shrewd  to  take  literally  her  re- 
mark about  being  accepted  the  morn. 
Had  he  been  thirty  years  younger,  the 
two  or  three  months  in  which  he  waited 
and  was  silent  would  have  seemed  a 
larger  slice  of  life  than  they  did  to  him 
now.  Whether  a  maiden's  heart  is  to 
be  captured  by  assault,  or  by  sitting 
down  against  it,  every  lover  must  de- 
cide ;  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  he  finds  it  less  difficult  to  adopt 
the  starving-out  course.  It  took  some 
months  to  mollify  Maggie's  wounded 
pride,  to  raise  her  from  her  self-humil- 
iation. At  times,  the  kiss  Berry  had 
given  her,  six  long  months  before, 
burned  on  her  cheek.  Only  at  times. 
Again  and  again  she  caught  herself 
dwelling  with  pleasure  on  the  days  when 
the  painter  lived  at  the  inn.  Then  her 
self -upbraiding  broke  forth  afresh.  Her 
impulse  was  to  tear  the  little  drawing 
into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  but  she  did  not. 
It  no  longer  lay  in  her  Bible  ;  but  it 
may  still  be  found,  as  I  know,  among 
the  heirlooms  of  her  children.  The 
glamour  of  youth  was  gone,  indeed  ;  but 
by  the  time  the  birds  again  sang  in  full 
chorus  in  the  den  Neil  had  won  the 
day. 

I  remember  well  that  one  evening 
that  summer  many  of  us  were  gathered 
in  the  parlor,  when  across  the  window 
there  fell  the  shadow  of  Neil  Erskine, 
as  he  slowly  sauntered  past. 

"There's  Neil  awa'  by,"  said  one. 
"They  tell  me  he's  gaun  to  marry  yer 
dochter." 

It  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  fact 
that  Lyndsay  had  received.  He  said 
nothing ;  but,  stepping  to  the  window, 
gazed  after  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
son-in-law  to  be.  He  could  not  have 
denied  that  he  was  disappointed.  He 
could  have  wished  one  younger,  one 
more  of  an  age  with  the  buxom  daugh- 
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ter  of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  It  does 
not  become  me  to  speak  on  that  point. 
But  to  him  it  all  seemed  further  proof 
of  the  mysteriousness  of  woman's  ways, 
which  so  impressed  him. 

"If  the  lassie's  pleased,  I've  no  ob- 
jection," he  said,  half  to  himself ;  and 
turned  away. 

And  thus  Lyndsay's  consent  was 
given. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  a  day  in 
late  autumn  —  a  red-letter  day  in  The 
Braes.  The  caus'ay  was  crowded,  in 
honor  of  the  event,  as  it  had  not  been 
since  old  Walter  Haxton,  the  maltster, 
was  carried  off  by  the  exciseman.  Out- 
side, the  womenfolk  waited  patiently 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  wonderful 
dress  the  bride  wore,  of  which  the 
whole  village  had  talked  for  days.  As 
for  the  men,  the  unbidden  men,  they 
hung  about  and  sighed  as  they  thought 
of  the  tea  and  the  toddy  that  were  to 
follow.  For  no  one  could  have  guessed 
from  the  entertainment  that  Lyndsay's 
heart  was  not  reconciled  to  the  match. 
His  reputation  as  a  landlord  was  at 
stake. 

By  and  by  the  envious  wives  and 
thirsty  husbands  retired  to  their  own 
firesides  to  detract  from  the  greatness 
of  the  ceremony  as  well  as  they  could, 
while  their  children  counted  the  cop- 
pers snatched  from  the  liberal  "pour 
oot."  The  strains  of  the  fiddles  and 
the  shouts  of  the  reel-dancers  echoed 
up  the  caus'ay  as  Maggie,  clad  in  her 
Paisley  shawl,  her  father's  gift,  stole 
with  her  husband  from  the  old  house, 
away  to  the  new  one  that  stood  ready  to 
receive  them.  One  pair  of  eyes  wit- 
nessed their  flight ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  him  in  his  hiding  in  the  shadow 
of  the  yard  the  owner  of  the  eyes  went 
stumbling  up  the  caus'ay,  murmuring 
in  their  wake, — 

"Eet's  a  strange  world,  this, — 
strange  and  eencomprehensible." 

The  words  were  an  echo  of  Maggie's 
thoughts.  On  the  afternoon  before  the 
marriage,  she  strolled  into  the  den  for 
one  last  chat  with  some  girl  friends  ere 
she  quitted  the  maidens'  ranks  forever. 
It  had  been  clear,  dry  weather,  and  this 
day  was  sunny  as  a  day  in  June  —  one 
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of  those  single  summer  days  that  linger 
after  the  autumn  is  here,  like  a  late 
swallow  when  the  flock  is  fled.  The 
girls  climbed  knee-deep  through  the 
ruddy  fern  to  where  the  brambles  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  den,  as  might  be  seen 
by  the  patches  of  blossom  that  still 
remained,  here  and  there,  white  against 
the  black  beeches.  They  were  return- 
ing, laden  with  the  blossom,  along  the 
path  in  which  George  had  hid  on  that 
eventful  night.  Presently  Neil  Erskine 
appeared  in  it. 

"  There's  your  lad,"  said  one  of  the 
girls  laughingly,  as  the  old  man  made 
for  them ;  but  Maggie's  face,  red 
already  with  the  climb,  turned  a  shade 
deeper. 

"  Let's  go  back  !  "  she  cried. 

The  others  looked  at  each  other,  and 
hesitated.  They  would  have  been  only 
meet  their  sweethearts 
But  Maggie  did  not  wait  for 
them,  but  ran  down  the  steep  path.  A 
stranger  would  have  noticed  her  hand- 
some bearing  as  she  waited  by  the  burn 
for  her  friends.  Her  deep  bosom  rose 
and  fell,  and  with  it  the  white  blossom 
that  lay  upon  it. 

And  in  her  little  room  that  night,  as 
she  watched,  beyond  the  brae,  beyond 
the  harvest-fields,  the  moonlight  play 
on  the  waters  of  the  Firth,  her  mind 
went  back  over  all  that  had  happened  in 
the  past  year.  "  The  men  have  the  best 
of  it,"  she  thought,  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  ;  and  when  she  awoke, 
the  sun  had  risen  on  her  marriage-day. 

Does  the  reader  say  to  me,  "  It  may 
well  be  that  you  have  seen  many  of 
these  things  ;  but  you  cannot  divine 
the  thoughts  of  Maggie  Pettigrew"? 
Be  patient.  I  have  told  you  that  some 
of  the  later  stages  of  the  comedy  came 
under  my  notice.  Well,  when  Neil 
Erskine  died,  I  married  his  widow. 

David  S.  Meldrum. 


Prom  Temple  Bar. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

"  Not  strong  as  a  lion,  but  delightful 
as  a  domestic  animal,"  wrote  Moore  of 
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Washington  Irving,  after  the  latter  had 
paid  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  poet's  cot- 
tage at  Sloperton. 

This  characterization  may  be  fairly 
extended  to  Washington  Irving's  works. 
Not  strong  as  a  literary  lion  is  Irving 
now  :  Geoffrey  Crayon's  "  Sketch- 
Book"  is  seldom  opened  ;  the  "Tales 
of  a  Traveller"  have  lost  their  charm 
for  readers  to  whom  it  is  but  a  sum- 
mer's holiday  to  visit  in  person  the 
scenes  described.  The  somewhat  pon- 
derous historical  works  for  which  Mur- 
ray gave  such  noble  sums  are  now  only 
referred  to  ;  but  the  four  volumes  of 
letters  and  diaries  showing  Irving  as 
"  a  domestic  animal  "  will,  despite  the 
heavy  handling  and  diffuseness  of  the 
editor,  his  nephew  Pierre,  always  fur- 
nish delightful  gleanings. 

Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New 
York  on  April  3rd,  1783.  His  father 
was  the  son  of  Magnus  Irving  of  Ork- 
ney, a  descendant  of  the  armor-bearer 
of  Robert  Bruce.  While  serving  on 
board  an  armed  packet-ship  plying  be- 
tween Falmouth  and  New  York,  Wil- 
liam Irving  married  a  beautiful  English 
girl  named  Sarah  Sanders,  and  emi- 
grated to  America.  The  war  with  En- 
gland seriously  injured  his  prospects  as 
a  merchant,  though  they  afterwards 
improved  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
bestow  on  a  large  family  what  was  then 
considered  a  liberal  education. 

By  his  mother's  desire  her  eighth 
son,  born  shortly  before  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  England,  was  named  after 
the  great  republican  general.  When 
the  latter  returned  to  New  York  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  a  young 
Scottish  nursemaid  followed  him  into  a 
shop  with  her  charge,  a  delicate  child 
of  six,  crying,  "Please,  your  honor, 
here's  a  bairn  was  called  after  you  !  " 
and  Washington  laid  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  head  and  gave  him  his  blessing. 

Another  of  Irving's  earliest  historical 
recollections  was  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  Louis  XVI. 's  execution.  A 
barber  who  came  to  dress  his  father's 
peruke  brought  the  tidings. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  little  man  [said 
Irving]  as  he  stood  before  my  father, 
wig  in  hand,  all  alive  with   excitement. 


"Wasn't  it  a  shame,"  said  lie,  dancing  up 
and  down  —  "wasn't  it  a  shame,  Mr.  Irving, 
to  put  him  to  death  ?  Why  not  let  him 
come  to  this  country  ?  Only  think  !  —  he 
might  have  come  over  here  and  set  up  a 
small  grocery." 

In  the  summer  of  1803  Irving  joined 
a  party  of  friends  in  an  expedition  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  then  a  long  and 
arduous  journey,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  amassed  material  for  those  faithful 
and  glowing  pen-and-ink  landscapes 
which  rivalled  Cooper's  novels  in  famil- 
iarizing Europeans  with  American 
scenery.  At  Caughnawaga  the  travel- 
lers were  received  in  state  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  paid  Irving  the  compli- 
ment of  "naming"  him.  The  cere- 
mony was  embarrassing  to  its  shy  young 
hero,  with  a  group  of  laughing  girls 
looking  on.  One  of  the  chiefs  took 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  spectators,  and 
began  "  a  sort  of  Indian  waltz,"  turn- 
ing him  slowly  round  to  a  slow  chant, 
with  a  chorus  of  "Ugh  !  ugh  !  "  from 
the  other  natives.  The  name  chosen 
was  Vomonte  —  "  Good  to  Everybody  " 
—  which  Irving's  friends  declared  very 
appropriate. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  consumptive, 
and  in  the  following  year  his  health 
occasioned  so  much  anxiety  that  his 
four  brothers  combined  to  send  him  on 
a  long  European  tour,  telling  him  in  a 
farewell  letter  that  they  should  "  share 
the  world  with  him,"  and  that  it  was 
their  greatest  happiness  to  be  able  to 
afford  him  so  much  enjoyment.  Italy, 
France,  and  England  were  visited  on 
this  occasion,  and  Irving  had  a  romantic 
encounter  with  real  pirates  near  Elba, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  English  fleet  led 
by  Nelson  on  the  Victory,  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  young 
American,  with  a  last  lingering  of  the 
Puritan  prejudices  of  his  childhood 
(which  he  had  early  outraged  by  se- 
cretly being  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  going  to  the  theatre  and  learn- 
ing to  dance),  thought  the  frantic  ap- 
plause of  the  opera-goers  at  Milan  "  a 
ridiculous  affectation."  Music  soon 
avenged  herself,  however,  and  obtained 
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a  hold  on  his  affections  which  was  never 
relaxed.  In  his  seventieth  year  he 
wrote  of  Alboni  :  "  I  think  it  is  her 
rich,  mellow,  genial  temper  which  pours 
forth  in  her  voice  like  liquid  amber  ;  " 
and  advised  an  old  friend  who  com- 
plained of  failing  health  and  spirits  to 
"  take  a  jaunt  to  New  York,  and  hear 
Grisi  and  Mario  through  their  principal 
characters.  It  would  be  a  dip  in  the 
fountain  of  youth  to  him." 

Irving  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806, 
and  had  "an  informal  retainer"  for 
the  defence  when  Aaron  Burr  was  tried 
for  treason.  But  literature  attracted 
him  more  than  law.  Salmagundi,  a 
humorous  miscellany  which  he  origi- 
nated and  regularly  contributed  to, 
made  him  already  something  of  a  celeb- 
rity ;  and  he  was  meditating  that 
"  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,"  in  which  Scott  saw  a 
trace  of  Swift's  genius  and  used  to  read 
aloud  to  his  wife  and  guests  until,  he 
said,  "  our  sides  were  absolutely  sore 
with  laughing." 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  founda- 
tion-stone of  Irving's  fame,  he  lost,  in 
three  consecutive  years,  three  persons 
who  would  most  have  rejoiced  in  his 
success  — his  father;  "the  tenderest 
and  best  of  sisters,  a  woman  of  whom 
a  brother  might  be  proud ; "  and  Ma- 
tilda Hoffman,  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
make  his  wife.  The  depth  and  fidelity 
of  Irving's  love  for  this  beautiful  and 
gentle  girl  was  unsuspected  by  even  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  his  later  years, 
until  after  his  death  they  discovered, 
with  her  miniature  and  a  lock  of  fair 
hair,  part  of  a  manuscript  written  for  a 
lady  who  asked  why  he  had  never  mar- 
ried. Describing  Miss  Hoffman,  he 
says  :  — 

The  more  I  saw  of  her  the  more  I  had 
reason  to  admire  her.  Her  mind  seemed  to 
unfold  itself  leaf  by  leaf,  and  every  time  to 
discover  new  sweetness.  Nobody  knew  her 
so  well  as  I,  for  she  was  generally  timid 
and  silent.  .  .  .  Never  did  I  meet  with 
more  intuitive  rectitude  of  mind,  more  na- 
tive delicacy,  more  exquisite  propriety  in 
word,  thought,  and  action  than  in  this 
young  creature.  Her  brilliant  little  sister 
used  to  say  that  people  began  by  admiring 
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her,  but  ended  by  loving  Matilda, 
part  I  idolized  her. 

He  then  gives  a  long  account  of  his 
literary  and  legal  studies,  and  his  en- 
deavors to  attain  such  a  position  as 
would  enable  them  to  marry ;  and 
adds : — 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  and  anxiety 
she  fell  into  a  consumption.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  suffered  ...  I  saw  her  fade 
rapidly  away,  beautiful,  and  more  beautiful, 
and  more  angelic  to  the  very  last.  I  was 
often  by  her  bedside,  and  when  her  mind 
wandered  she  would  talk  to  me  with  a 
sweet,  natural  and  affecting  eloquence  that 
was  overpowering.  I  saw  more  of  the 
beauty  of  her  mind  in  that  delirious  state 
than  I  ever  had  before  ...  I  was  by  her 
when  she  died,  and  was  the  last  she  ever 
looked  upon  .  .  .  she  was  but  seventeen. 

He  took  her  Bible  and  prayer-book 
away  with  him,  sleeping  with  them 
under  his  pillow,  and  in  all  his  subse- 
quent travels  they  were  his  inseparable 
companions.  Not  until  thirty  years 
after  her  death  did  any  one  venture  to 
speak  of  her  to  him.  He  was  visiting 
her  father,  and  one  of  her  nieces,  tak- 
ing some  music  from  a  drawer,  brought 
with  it  a  piece  of  embroidery.  "  Wash- 
ington," said  Mr.  Hoffman,  "  this  was 
poor  Matilda's  work."  "The  effect 
was  electric."  He  had  been  talking 
gaily  the  moment  before,  but  became 
quite  silent  and  soon  left  the  house.  It 
was  to  Matilda  that  he  alluded  when 
he  wrote  in  "Bracebridge  Hall:"  "I 
have  loved  as  I  never  again  shall  love 
in  this  world  —  I  have  been  loved  as  I 
never  again  shall  be  loved  ;  "  and  in  a 
note-book  :  "  She  died  in  the  beauty  of 
her  youth,  and  in  my  memory  she  will 
ever  be  young  and  beautiful." 

The  storm  of  mingled  praise,  indigna- 
tion, amusement,  and  wrath,  with  which 
the  "History  of  New  York"  was  re- 
ceived, though  it  convinced  Irving  that 
he  had  discovered  his  true  vocation,  did 
not  induce  him  to  rely  on  literature 
alone  as  a  profession.  Two  of  his 
brothers,  seeing  his  desire  to  combine 
with  it  some  less  precarious  calling,, 
made  him  a  sort  of  sleeping  partner  in 
an  export  business  carried  on  by  them 
in  London  and  New  York,  generously 
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stating  that  they  should  make  no  claim 
on  his  time,  but  intended  "  to  provide 
for  his  subsistence,  and  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  his  talents."  He 
soon  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
to  renew  his  travels  through  his  native 
country,  collecting  material  for  many 
future  essays,  and  making  friends  wher- 
ever he  carried  his  handsome  face  and 
pleasant  manners  —  even  amongst  those 
very  descendants  of  old  Dutch  families 
who  had  vowed  direst  vengeance  against 
the  daring  young  satirist  of  their  ven- 
erated ancestors. 

One  lady  with  whom  he  became  an 
especial  favorite  was  the  "  Blue-eyed 
Lassie  "  of  whom  Burns  wrote,  in  some 
verses  only  to  be  found  in  a  privately 
printed  memoir  of  her  :  — 

Gang  she  east  or  gang  she  west, 
'Twixt  Nith  and  Tweed  all  over, 

While  men  have  eyes  or  ears  or  taste, 
She'll  always  find  a  lover. 

Mrs.  Renwick  had  travelled  much 
further  than  her  poet's  imagination  car- 
ried her,  when  she  planted  a  slip  of 
ivy  from  Melrose  in  Irving's  garden  ; 
but  she  was  as  celebrated  for  mental 
and  personal  fascination  in  New  York 
as  she  had  been  in  Annandale. 

Literary  work  of  many  kinds  (review- 
ing alone  came  amiss  to  Irving,  for, 
says  his  nephew,  "  he  wished  to  be  just 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  severe  "  )  was 
suspended  during  a  brief  interlude  of 
soldiering  when,  in  1814,  the  British 
troops  entered  Washington.  He  shared 
the  volunteering  enthusiasm  which 
caused  "  clergymen  with  their  parish- 
ioners, and  teachers  with  their  young 
pupils,  to  turn  out  for  a  day's  duty,"  — 
and  was  made  colonel  and  aide-de-camp 
to  Governor  Tompkins.  This  greatly 
astonished  some  of  his  friends  ;  when 
he  paid  an  official  visit  to  Chauncey, 
then  in  command  of  the  American  fleet, 
the  latter  exclaimed,  "You  here?  I 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  seeing 
my  wife  !  " 

The  first  sight  which  met  Irving's 
eyes  when,  in  the  following  year,  he 
landed  for  the  second  time  on  English 
shores,  was  the  mail-coach  which  dashed 
into  Liverpool,  decked  with  laurel  and 


bearing  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Waterloo.  Irving's  sympathies  were 
with  Napoleon.  "  In  spite  of  all  his 
misdeeds  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  am 
confident  will  eclipse  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  all  the  crowned  wiseacres  that 
have  crushed  him  by  their  overwhelm- 
ing confederacy." 

Irving's  introduction  to  Beattie's 
"Life  of  Campbell"  gives  some  recol- 
lections belonging  to  this  period.  He 
visited  the  poet's  wife,1  "  a  most  engag- 
ing woman,"  and  expressed  regret  that 
Campbell  attempted  nothing  "on  a 
grand  scale."  "It  is  unfortunate  for 
him,"  she  replied,  "  that  he  lives  in  the 
age  of  Scott  and  Byron."  Irving  asked 
why  ?  "  Oh,  they  write  so  much  and  so 
rapidly.  Now  Campbell  writes  slowly, 
and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get  under 
way,  and  just  as  he  has  fairly  begun 
out  comes  one  of  their  poems  that  sets 
the  world  agog  and  quite  daunts  him, 
so  that  he  throws  by  the  pen  in  despair." 

I  repeated  the  conversation  to  Scott  some 
time  after  [adds  Irving].  "Pooh!"  said 
he  good-humoredly.  "  How  can  Campbell 
mistake  the  matter  so  much  ?  Poetry  goes 
by  quality,  not  by  bulk.  My  poems  are 
mere  cairngorms,  and  may  pass  well  in  the 
market  so  long  as  they  are  the  fashion. 
But  they  are  Scotch  pebbles  after  all.  Now 
Campbell's  are  real  diamonds,  and  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water." 

Irving  was  a  discriminating  admirer 
of  Kean,  who  he  said  had  "  completely 
bothered  the  multitude,"  and  was 
praised  without  being  understood.  "  I 
have  seen  him  guilty  of  the  grossest 
and  coarsest  pieces  of  false  acting,  and 
most  '  tyrannically  clapped  '  withal ; 
while  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
touches  passed  unnoticed."  At  Miss 
O'Neil's  feet  he  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped ;  but  with  the  imaginative  fas- 
tidiousness characteristic  of  him,  he 
refused  to  be  introduced  to  her,  lest  the 
woman  should  in  any  way  fall  short  of 
the  charm  of  the  actress. 

Irving's  beloved  brother  Peter,  and 
his  sister  Mrs.  Van  Wart  and  her  fam- 
ily, who  had  settled  in  Liverpool,  were 
strong  ties  to  England  ;  and  as  the  death 
of  his  mother  broke  the  most  powerful 

1  Matilda  Sinclair,  Campbell's  cousin. 
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one  with  America,  it  was  many  years 
before  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
He  also  began  to  have  as  many  friends 
in  the  old  country  as  the  new.  He 
dined  with  John  Murray,  whom  he  calls 
"  very  merry  and  loquacious,"  meeting, 
amongst  others,  "D'Israeli,  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  old  fellow,  evidently  tickled  at 
the  circulation  his  works  have  had  in 
America,  though,  like  most  authors  just 
now,  he  groans  at  not  being  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits." 

Edinburgh  was  visited  in  1817,  and 
the  most  exacting  Scot  must  be  satisfied 
with  Irving' s  tribute  to  its  beauty  :  "  It 
seemed  as  if  the  rock  and  Castle  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect  every  time  I  looked 
at  them  ;  and  Arthur's  Seat  was  perfect 
witchcraft.  I  rambled  about  the  bridges 
and  on  Calton  Height  yesterday  in  per- 
fect intoxication  of  the  mind."  Jeffrey 
welcomed  Irving  cordially  to  his  "  cas- 
tle," where  he  met  the  wife  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  — 

Formerly  Miss  Apreece,  and  a  belle  esprit 
.  .  .  she  was  in  excellent  spirits  and  talked 
like  an  angel.  When  we  collected  in  the 
drawing-room  she  held  forth  for  an  hour. 
The  company  drew  round  and  listened  in 
mute  pleasure.  Even  Jeffrey  kept  his  col- 
loquial powers  in  check  to  give  her  full 
chance.  She  reminded  me  of  the  Minster 
Bird,  with  all  the  birds  of  the  forest  perched 
on  the  surrounding  branches  in  listening 
attitudes. 

A  visit  to  Abbotsford  followed,  and 
Irving  found  Scott "  golden-hearted,  full 
of  the  joyousness  of  youth,  with  an 
imagination  continually  furnishing  pic- 
tures, and  a  charming  simplicity  of 
manner.  Everything  that  comes  within 
his  influence  seems  to  catch  a  beam  of 
the  sunshine  that  plays  round  his  heart." 
The  good  impression  was  reciprocal,  for 
Scott  wrote  of  Irving  as  "  one  of  the 
best  and  pleasantest  acquaintances  I 
have  made  this  many  a  day." 

For  years  Irving  had  been  chafing 
under  the  increasing  anxieties  and  an- 
noyances of  the  Liverpool  business  — 
anxieties  for  which  he  was  constitution- 
ally unfitted,  and  with  which  his  broth- 
ers had  never  intended  that  he  should 
make  any  personal  acquaintance.  These 
troubles   culminated  in  bankruptcy  in 


1818  —  a  torturing  ordeal  to  his  proud 
and  sensitive  nature,  but  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
a  u  murky  cloud,  before  it  completely 
withers  and  blights  me.  It  is  a  dismal 
thing  to  look  round  on  the  wrecks  of 
such  a  family  connection.  This  is  what, 
in  spite  of  every  exertion,  will  some- 
times steep  my  soul  in  bitterness."  As 
a  forced  distraction  for  his  mind  he  be- 
gan to  study  German  night  and  day  ; 
and  conned  over  the  verbs  while  ner- 
vously walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  which  he  waited  for  examination 
before  the  commissioners. 

At  this  time  Irving  was  under  a  con- 
tract with  a  Philadelphia  bookseller 
named  Thomas,  to  supply  him  with  new 
publications,  receiving  in  return  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  But  Irving  volun- 
tarily cancelled  the  agreement,  finding 
it  less  advantageous  to  Thomas  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  brothers  having  received  their 
discharge,  Irving  went  to  London  and 
"  cast  himself  on  the  world,"  deter- 
mined to  seek  support  from  his  pen. 
His  first  days  there  were  embittered  by 
having  to  part  from  his  friend  Wash- 
ington Allston,  "a  man,"  he  said,  "I 
would  have  liked  to  have  always  at 
my  side  to  go  through  life  with  —  his 
nature  was  so  refined,  so  intellectual, 
so  genial,  so  pure."  Allston's  return 
to  America  was  an  equal  surprise  and 
pain  to  Irving  ;  but  happily  another 
artist,  whom  England  and  America 
seem  to  have  almost  an  equal  right  to 
claim  as  a  native,  took  his  place.  This 
was  Leslie,  whom  Irving  had  known  as 
a  boy  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  wrote  to 
him  in  later  years  :  — 

You  came  to  London  just  when  I  was 
losing  Allston,  and  stood  in  need  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  with  similar  tastes  to  my  own. 
I  not  only  owe  to  you  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life,  but  a  new  range  of  ob- 
servation in  my  art,  and  a  perception  of 
qualities  which  painters  do  not  always  im- 
bibe from  each  other. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Irving 
declined  a  political  appointment  in 
Washington,  and  sent  home  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  charac- 
terizing it  as 
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a  literary  experiment,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  only  care  to  be  kept  in  bread  and 
cheese  .  .  .  should  my  writings  not  acquire 
critical  applause  I  am  content  to  throw  up 
my  pen  and  take  to  any  commonplace  em- 
ployment. But  if  they  should  succeed,  it 
would  repay  me  for  a  world  of  care  and 
privation  to  be  placed  among  the  estab- 
lished authors  of  my  country  and  win  the 
affections  of  my  countrymen. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  say 
that  the  success  of  the  "  Sketch  Book  " 
in  America  was  immediate  and  bril- 
liant. And  not  less  so  when,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Scott,  Murray,  "  the 
Prince  of  Booksellers,"  as  Irving  called 
him  in  a  grateful  preface,  introduced  it 
to  the  English  public.1  It  was  an 
"  open  sesame  "  to  literary  and  fash- 
ionable circles,  and  Irving's  letters 
home  are  filled  with  sketches  of  celeb- 
rities, which,  judging  from  the  frequent 
use  of  the  tantalizing  asterisk,  have 
been  robbed  of  much  of  their  point  by 
a  too  prudent  editor.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  that,  speaking  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ances as  a  whole,  he  finds  "  one  thing 
invariably  —  the  greater  the  merit,  the 
jess  the  pretension.  There  is  no  being 
so  modest,  natural,  unaffected,  and  un- 
assuming as  a  first-rate  genius." 

During  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  when 
Moore  was  there  awaiting  the  settle- 
ment of  his  Bermuda  troubles,  Irving 
became  intimate  with  "the  charming 
joyous  Irish  Anacreon,"  and  attended  a 
dance  in  his  apartments  to  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  wedding. 
"Very  gay,"  writes  Moore,  in  his 
diary  ;  "  not  less  so  for  the  floor  giving 
way  in  sundry  places.  .  .  .  Irving's 
humor  broke  out  as  the  floor  broke  in, 
and  he  was  much  more  himself  than  I 
have  ever  seen  him." 

Luttrell  often  formed  a  third  in  their 
Parisian  rambles.  On  one  occasion, 
Moore  spoke  of  the  uncertain  fate  of  a 
female  aeronaut,  who  had  mounted  out 
of  sight  in  her  airy  car,  and  been  heard 
of  no  more.  "Handed  out  by  Enoch 
and  Elijah  ?  "  suggested  Luttrell. 

In  1822  "  Bracebridge  Hall "  appeared 
in  America.  Colburn,  introduced  by 
Campbell,  offered  a  thousand  guineas 

i  Byron  said  ho  "  knew  it  by  heart." 


for  the  English  edition  ;  but  Irving 
refused  to  leave  Murray,  and  it  was 
published  on  the  same  terms  by  him. 
After  this  success  Irving  indulged  in  a 
prolonged  Continental  tour,  during 
which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  his  "  Sketch-Book  "  in  both  French 
and  German  versions. 

The  most  interesting  person  he  saw 
at  Vienna  was,  he  said,  the  Due  de 
Reichstadt  :  — 

Son  of  poor  Boney  ...  A  very  fine  ladr 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  of  most  engaging 
manners  and  universally  popular.  He  has 
something  of  Bonaparte  in  the  shape  of  his 
head  and  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance. 
His  eyes  are  like  his  mother's.  At  the 
theatre  he  enjoyed  the  play  with  boyish 
delight,  laughing  out  loud,  and  continually 
turning  to  speak  to  his  more  phlegmatic 
uncles,  the  other  young  princes. 

In  Dresden,  Irving  at  once  became  a 
favorite,  both  at  court  and  in  general 
society.  His  note-book  glitters  with 
the  names  of  kings  and  queens,  and  he 
tells  his  sister  that  the  mixture  of 
"buckram  ceremonies"  and  homeli- 
ness at  court  amuses  him  extremely  :  — 

There  is  one  dance  called  "The  Grand- 
father," something  in  the  style  of  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,"  of  which  the  royal 
family  are  extremely  fond.  In  this  I  have 
seen  courtiers  of  all  ages  capering  up  and 
down  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  pop- 
ulace, who  are  admitted  as  spectators,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  romp  about  with  one 
of  the  princesses  as  if  she  were  a  boarding- 
school  girl. 

Irving  won  the  heart  of  Prince  An- 
toine  —  "  a  brisk,  lively,  little  old  gen- 
tleman, very  religious,  but  withal  as 
great  a  hunter  as  Nimrod  and  as  fond  of 
dancing  as  King  David  "  — by  his  skill 
in  "  French  quadrilles."  And  the  old 
queen  ordered  a  special  chasse  in  his 
honor.  His  greatest  friend  in  Dresden 
was  Mrs.  Foster,  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Carhampton,  and  in  after  years  one  of 
her  children  drew  the  following  grace- 
ful picture  of  Irving  :  — 

He  was  thoroughly  a  gentleman,  not 
merely  in  manners  and  look,  but  to  the 
innermost  fibres  of  his  heart.  Sweet-tem- 
pered,  gentle,   fastidious,   sensitive,  gifted 
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with  the  warmest  affections  —  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting  companion,  gay  and 
full  of  humor  in  spite  of  occasional  fits  of 
melancholy  ;  with  a  gift  of  conversation 
that  flowed  like  a  bright  river  in  sunshine, 
bright,  easy,  and  abundant. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "fits  of 
melancholy  "  were  caused  by  his  abid- 
ing sorrow  for  the  death  of  Miss  Hoff- 
man. When  he  heard  of  his  friend 
Brevoort's  approaching  marriage,  his 
letter  of  congratulation  almost  bitterly 
contrasted  their  lots,  and  only  a  year 
or  two  before  his  death  he  said  to  his 
favorite  niece,  with  a  sort  of  pathetic 
playfulness,  "You  know  I  was  never 
intended  for  a  bachelor." 

Irving  spent  one  birthday  in  Dresden, 
and  the  Fosters  surprised  him  by  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  beautiful  tableaux 
from  his  works  at  a  party  they  gave  in 
his  honor.  "  For  eight  months  their 
house  has  been  a  home  to  me,"  he 
wrote  ;  "and  they  are  more  like  rela- 
tives than  friends." 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  with  the  in- 
tention of  resuming  steady  literary  work, 
he  had  a  nervous  seizure  to  which  he 
was  occasionally  subject :  — 

A  kind  of  horror,  particularly  when  I 
wake  in  the  morning  —  a  dread  of  future 
•evil  —  of  failure  in  literary  attempts,  which 
I  cannot  drive  off  by  any  effort  of  reason. 
[But  he  adds]:  If  I  can  only  keep  the 
public  in  good-humor  until  I  have  thrown 
off  two  or  three  more  little  things,  I  shall 
be  able  to  secure  bread  and  cheese,  and 
perhaps  a  seat  in  the  pit  into  the  bargain. 

These  luxuries  were  to  be  provided 
for  his  brother  Peter  as  well.  He  had 
a  present  share  in  the  profits  of  Irving's 
books,  and  was  always  associated  with 
his  future  plans.  While  in  Paris,  Irving 
assisted  Howard  Payne  with  his  plays, 
and  completed  the  "Tales  of  a  Travel- 
ler," which  he  took  to  Murray  in  1824, 
receiving  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for 
the  work.  London  literary  circles  made 
much  of  him.  William  Spencer  invited 
him  to  share  his  rooms  in  Mount  Street, 
and  he  was  much  with  Rogers,  who,  he 
says  :  — 

At  a  tete-ctrtete  dinner  served  up  his 
friends  as  he  served  up  his  fish,  with  a 


squeeze  of  lemon  over  each.     It  was  very 
piquant,  but  it  set  my  teeth  on  edge.1 

In  1826  Irving  went  to  Spain,  busy 
with  a  projected  translation  of  Navar- 
rete's  "  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  an  idea 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  "  Life  "  of  the 
great  discoverer,  and  a  work  on  the 
"Conquest  of  Granada."  While  in 
Madrid,  one  of  his  most  welcome  visit- 
ors was  Longfellow,  then  an  extremely 
handsome  youth  of  twenty,  fresh  from 
college,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  art  and 
literature,  a  joyous  temperament,  and 
a  charming  manner.  Writing  to  his 
father,  Longfellow  says  :  — 

Mr.  Rich's  family  circle  is  very  agreeable, 
and  Washington  Irving  always  makes  one 
there  in  the  evening.  This  is  altogether 
delightful,  for  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
put  you  at  ease  with  them  in  a  moment. 
He  makes  no  ceremony  whatever  with  one, 
and  of  course  is  a  very  fine  man  in  society, 
all  mirth  and  good-humor.  He  has  a  most 
beautiful  countenance,  and  a  very  intellec- 
tual one,  but  he  has  some  halting  and  hesi- 
tating in  his  conversation,  and  says  very 
pleasant,  agreeable  things  in  a  husky,  weak, 
peculiar  voice.  He  has  a  dark  complexion, 
dark  hair,  whiskers  already  a  little  grey. 
This  is  a  very  offhand  portrait  of  so  illus- 
trious a  man.2 

Many  years  later  Longfellow  drew 
from  memory  a  minuter  sketch  :  — 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Irving 
in  Spain,  and  found  the  author,  whom  I 
had  loved,  repeated  in  the  man.  The  same 
playful  humor,  the  same  touches  of  senti- 
ment, the  same  poetic  atmosphere  ;  and 
what  I  admired  still  more,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  literary  jealousy,  of  all  that 
mean  avarice  of  fame  which  counts  what  is 
given  to  another  as  so  much  taken  from 
one's  self  .  .  .  Passing  his  house  at  the 
early  hour  of  six  one  summer  morning,  I 
saw  his  study  window  already  wide  open. 
On  my  mentioning  it  to  him  afterwards  he 

1  They  met  again  in  Paris  in  1843,  when  Rogers 
amused  Irving  with  an  account  of  "  little  Queen 
Victoria's  nautical  vagaries.  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
to  attend  her,  much  against  his  will.  You  know 
he  is  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  laconic  men  in 
the  world.  The  queen  one  day  undertook  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  fate.  'I  believe,  my  lord,'  said 
she  graciously,  •  you  are  not  often  seasick  ? ' 
1  Always,  madam,'  was  the  grave  reply.  '  But,' 
still  more  graciously,  'not  very  seasick?'  kVery, 
madam,'  with  profounder  gravity." 

2  Life  of  Longfellow,  1886,  vol.  i„  p.  108. 
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said,  "Yes,  I  am  always  at  my  work  as 
early  as  six."  Since  then  I  have  often 
remembered  that  sunny  morning  and  that 
open  window,  so  suggestive  of  his  sunny 
temperament  and  his  open  heart,  and 
equally  so  of  his  patient  and  persistent 
toil.* 

The  "  Columbus  "  Murray  hailed  as 
"beautiful  —  beautiful!"  giving  his 
opinion  the  very  welcome  endorsement 
of  an  agreement  for  three  thousand 
guineas.  The  pressure  of  work  being 
relaxed  for  a  time,  Irving  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  more  freely  into  Madrid 
society,  but  describes  himself  in  some 
interesting  letters  to  Prince  Dolgorouki 
as  :  — 

A  silent  and  somewhat  lonely  person  in 
these  crowds  ;  instead  of  making  new  ac- 
quaintances, apt  to  lose  those  I  have  already 
made,  as  the  shyness  which  arises  from 
diffidence  is  always  prone  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  miss  you  sadly  here,  where  you 
were  wont  to  cheer  my  solitude,  sometimes 
with  a  bon-mot  and  sometimes  with  a  bon- 
bon. 

"  Honest  Wilkie "  made  a  third  in 
his  friendship  :  — 

I  would  not  give  an  hour's  conversation 
with  Wilkie  about  paintings,  in  his  earnest 
but  precise  and  logical  manner,  for  all  the 
enthusiastic  and  rapturous  declamations  of 
the  common  run  of  amateurs  and  artists. 
They  fill  one's  mind  merely  with  flowers, 
but  honest  Wilkie  sows  in  the  true  seeds  of 
knowledge. 

Throughout  the  two  years  then  spent 
by  Irving  in  Spain,  his  letters  furnish 
exquisitely  finished  pictures  of  the 
scenery  and  its  associations.  His  cot- 
tage near  Seville  (in  which,  as  was 
often  the  case  during  his  travels,  he 
nursed  an  invalid  friend  while  carrying 
on  severe  literary  work)  had  a  little 
garden  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  a 
porch  overhung  with  vines  and  jessa- 
mine, where  he  would  sit  far  into  the 
balmy  summer  nights,  watching  the 
purity  and  splendor  of  the  starlight,  and 
listening  to  the  deep  chimes  of  the  rich 
cathedral  bells,  sounding  magnificent 
across  the  wide  Tablada.  Irving  was  a 
voluminous  correspondent,  yet  he  ad- 

1  Life  of  Longfellow,  vol.  i.,  p.  118. 


mitted  that  he  found  letter-writing  a 
tax  ;  adding,  with  a  touch  not  unworthy 
of  Lamb  :  "  I  sometimes  think  one  of 
the  great  blessings  we  shall  enjoy  in 
heaven  will  be  to  receive  letters  by 
every  post,  and  never  be  obliged  to 
reply  to  them." 

In  the  dawn  of  his  fame  Irving  was 
sometimes  accused  of  being  a  bad  Amer- 
ican, partly  because  of  the  strong  hold 
the  history  and  the  associations  of  the 
old  world  exercised  on  his  imagination. 
But  before  leaving  Spain  he  refused  a 
proposal  from  Murray  to  edit  a  literary 
magazine  for  a  thousand  a  year,  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  not  bind  himself 
to  any  occupation,  however  lucrative, 
which  would  compel  him  to  live  out  of 
America  ;  and  also  an  offer  of  a  hun- 
dred guineas  an  article  for  contributions 
to  the  Quarterly,  "because  the  review 
has  been  so  hostile  to  our  country  that 
I  cannot  think  of  writing  a  line  for  it." 

Remembering  that  the  prospect  of 
"bread  and  cheese,"  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  brother  Peter,  "  the 
other  half  of  myself,"  as  he  called  him, 
was  still  problematical  —  for  some  of 
Irving's  investments  had  been  very 
unfortunate  —  and  that  he  had  an  in- 
tense appreciation  of  refinement  and 
elegance  in  daily  life,  this  seems  suffi- 
ciently patriotic  conduct. 

In  the  spring  of  1829  Irving  left  Se- 
ville with  Prince  Dolgorouki  for  a  ride 
to  Granada,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  governor's  quarters  in  the 
Alhambra. 

I  breakfast  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors [he  writes]  or  among  the  flowers  and 
fountains  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  and 
when  not  occupied  with  my  pen,  lounge 
with  my  book  about  these  oriental  apart- 
ments ...  I  seem  spellbound  in  some  fairy 
palace  .  .  .  One  window  of  my  bedroom 
looks  into  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  a 
kind  of  patio,  full  of  flowers,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  ;  another  looks  down  on 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Darro,  which  mur- 
murs far  below,  and  in  front  of  the  window, 
on  the  breast  of  a  mountain  covered  with 
groves  and  gardens,  extends  the  old  Moor- 
ish palace  of  the  Generalife.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  sound  of  water,  the  humming 
of  bees,  and  the  singing  of  nightingales,  to 
interrupt  the  profound  silence  of  my  abode  ; 
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and  stroll  about  midnight  into  the  galleries 
overlooking  the  garden  and  the  landscape, 
which  are  now  delicious  from  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon. 

From  "  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of 
this  seductive  Castle  of  Indolence," 
Irving  was  startled  by  tidings  of  change 
in  the  American  ministry,  and  his  own 
appointment  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  in  October, 
receiving  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  his 
old  friends,  and  many  new  ones  gained 
by  his  writings.  The  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  gave  him  one  of  their  annual 
gold  medals1  (Hallam  had  the  other) 
and  Oxford  made  him  LL.D.  The  stu- 
dents, of  course,  did -not  lose  so  admi- 
rable an  opportunity  for  shouting,  and 
he  was  greeted  with  affectionate  yells  of 
"  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,"  "  Ichabod 
Crane,"  "Rip  van  Winkle,"  "Colum- 
bus," etc. 

Irving  was  much  amused  at  the 
"rollicking"  good  humor  with  which 
William  IV.  began  his  reign  ;  and  he 
once  tried  to  give  a  lesson  in  dignity  to 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  had  to  accom- 
pany an  eccentric  friend  of  meagre  and 
limping  figure,  who  persisted  in  wear- 
ing an  extraordinary  nondescript  garb 
instead  of  the  prescribed  court  dress,  to 
St.  James's.  The  ushers  demurred,  the 
foreign  ministers  smiled.  The  Duke 
of  Sussex  stopped  Irving  as  he  passed, 
and  whispered,  moving  his  thumb  jerk- 
ingly  up  and  down,  "  Who's  your  friend 
Hokey-Pokey  ?  "  "That  sir,"  replied 
Irving  emphatically,  "  is  John  Ran- 
dolph, United  States  minister  at  Russia, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ora- 
tors of  America."  It  was  all  in  vain  I 
Some  time  afterwards  Irving  was  din- 
ing with  the  duke,  whose  first  laughing 
inquiry  was,  "And  how  is  our  friend 
Hokey-Pokey  ?  " 

On  the  arrival  of  Van  Buren  as  Amer- 
ican minister  in  London,  Irving,  who 
had  been  acting  as  charge,  and  finding 
Palmerston,  as  the  king  said  he  would, 
"  a  very  pleasant  man  to  work  with," 

1  After  Irving's  return  to  America  this  relic  was 
stolen  from  a  safe  in  his  brother's  office  ;  but  the 
thief,  who  evidently  had  literary  sympathies,  re- 
stored it  by  opening  the  house  door  and  throwing 
it  into  the  hall ! 


retired  from  the  legation  and  took  a 
country  holiday  among  his  friends.  Be- 
fore leaving  town  he  had  a  last  evening 
with  Scott,  which  gave  him  a  sad  im- 
pression of  failing  power,  both  mental 
and  bodily.  The  meeting  was  distress- 
ing to  Irving,  who  ranked  Scott  next 
to  Shakespeare,  and  had  a  warm  per- 
sonal affection  for  him. 

Colonel  Aspinwall,  Irving's  financial 
negotiator,  having  disposed  of  the 
"Tales  of  the  Alhambra"  to  Colburn 
and  Bentley  for  one  thousand  guineas, 
the  author  started  on  his  long-desired 
return  to  America.  For  once,  the  event 
so  eagerly  hoped  for  surpassed  anticipa- 
tion :  — 

I  am  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  the 
welcomes  of  my  friends  .  .  .  and  continu- 
ally in  the  midst  of  old  associates  who, 
thank  God,  have  borne  the  wear  and  tear 
of  seventeen  years  surprisingly  ...  I  have 
been  in  a  tumult  of  enjoyment  ever  since 
my  arrival,  as  happy  as  mortal  being  can  be. 

The  pleasures  he  enjoyed  "  with  the 
renovated  feelings  of  a  schoolboy," 
were  private  friendship  and  extended 
travel  in  his  native  country.  He  wished 
to  penetrate  beyond  civilization,  and  to 
see  what  remained  of  America's  original 
inhabitants  in  their  own  wild  territory. 
He  camped  out,  hunted  buffalo,  and 
saw  Black  Hawk  and  other  redoubtable 
chiefs,  thus  accumulating  materials  for 
his  "  Tour  on  the  Prairies." 

After  this  Irving  entered  on  the  fas- 
cinating occupation  of  planning  a  home 
after  his  own  heart.  Having  bought 
ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  one  of  his 
nephew's  farms,  "  capable  of  being 
made  a  little  paradise,"  he  sent  for  an 
architect,  to  enlarge  a  small  stone  cot- 
tage into  "a  nookery  in  the  Dutch 
style,  quaint  but  unpretending."  His 
chief  desire  was  to  provide  his  brother 
Ebenezer,  "the  Bramin,"  with  "a  re- 
treat for  himself  and  his  girls,  where 
they  can  ruralize  during  the  pleasant 
part  of  the  year.  The  little  man  has  a 
great  love  for  the  country."  Of  course, 
"  like  all  meddlings  with  stone  and 
mortar,  the  plan  extended  as  I  built, 
until  it  has  ended  in  a  complete  though 
moderate  family  residence." 

To  Peter  Irving,  who  was    at  last 
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contemplating  a  return  to  America,  he 
wrote  :  — 

I  trust  by  the  time  of  your  arrival  to  have 
a  delightful  little  nest  for  you  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  fitted  to  defy  both  hot 
weather  and  cold.  There  is  a  lovely  pros- 
pect from  the  windows,  and  a  sweet  green 
bank  hi  front  shaded  by  locust-trees,  up 
which  the  summer  breeze  creeps  delight- 
fully. 

He  found  the  process  of  nest-building 
a  little  more  difficult  than  he  expected, 
and  wrote  :  "  For  such  a  small  edifice  it 
has  a  prodigious  swallow,  and  reminds 
me  of  those  little  fairy  changelings  called 
Killcrops,  which  eat  and  eat  and  are 
never  the  fatter."  But  the  Kill  crop 
repaid  Irving  for  "  all  his  trouble  and 
expense"  when  it  became  Sunny  side, 
the  beloved  centre  of  home  life  to  three 
generations  of  his  family.  A  letter  to 
his  niece  Sarah,  after  telling  her  that 
"the  goose  war  is  happily  terminated, 
and  my  feathered  navy  ploughs  the 
Tappan  sea  in  triumph,"  adds  :  — 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  among  the 
many  blessings  brought  to  the  cottage  by 
the  good  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  pig  of  first-rate 
stock  and  lineage.  It  has  been  duly  put  in 
possession  of  the  palace  in  rear  of  the  barn, 
where  it  is  shown  to  every  visitor  with  as 
much  pride  as  if  it  was  the  youngest  child 
of  a  family.  As  it  is  of  the  fair  sex,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  a  pig  of 
peerless  beauty,  I  have  named  it  Fanny  ;  I 
know  it  is  a  name  which  with  Kate  and  you' 
has  a  romantic  charm,  and  about  the  cot- 
tage everything  must  be  romance. 

This  was  in  honor  of  Fanny  Kemble, 
who  had  been  turning  the  heads  of  all 
New  York,  Irving  and  his  nieces  in- 
cluded.1 

Sunnyside  received  many  remarkable 
visitors,  prominent  among  whom  was 
Louis  Napoleon.  Irving  enjoyed  his 
visit,  though  chiefly  impressed  by  the 
extreme  quiet  of  his  manner,  and  little 
suspecting  that  he  saw  in  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  position 
at  that  time  seemed  fairly  secure. 

1  One  of  the  compliments  of  which  Irving  was 
most  proud,  he  received  from  her  illustrious  aunt, 
Mrs.  Siddons.  In  his  first  London  season  as  a  lion, 
he  was  led  up  to  her  and  introduced.  "  She  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  and  then,  in  her  clear  and 
deep-toned  voice,  said  slowly,  'You  made  me 
weep.' " 


In  the  course  of  1838  Irving  lost  two 
brothers,  and  the  death  of  Peter  espe- 
cially overwhelmed  him  with  affliction. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  married,  and 
had  families  of  their  own  to  divide  their 
sympathies,  but  we  stood  in  the  original, 
unimpaired  relation,  and  grew  more  and 
more  together.  Now  that  he  is  gone  I  feel 
how  all-important  he  was  to  me.  .  .  .  Since 
our  dear  mother's  death  I  have  had  no  one 
who  could  so  patiently  and  tenderly  bear 
with  all  my  faults  and  foibles,  throwing 
over  every  error  the  mantle  of  affection. 
.  .  .  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  talk  over 
every  plan  with  him  and,  as  it  were,  to 
think  aloud  in  his  presence,  that  I  cannot 
take  up  a  paper,  open  a  book,  or  recall  a 
past  vein  of  thought  without  having  him 
instantly  before  me  and  feeling  completely 
overcome. 

In  the  same  year  occurred  what  has 
been  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  episodes  in  the  history  of  liter- 
ature " —  Irving's  unhesitating  renun- 
ciation of  his  already  partly  written 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  when  he  heard 
that  Prescott  would  undertake  the  work 
if  it  did  not  bring  them  into  collision. 
Prescott  accepted  the  sacrifice  with  com- 
punction and  acknowledged  it  hand- 
somely, but  he  never  knew  how  much 
it  cost  Irving.  Many  years  later  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  and  biographer  :  — 

The  subject  had  delighted  my  imagination 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  .  .  .  When  I  gave 
it  up  to  him  I  in  a  manner  gave  up  my 
bread,  for  I  depended  upon  it  to  recruit  my 
waning  finances,  and  had  no  other  subject 
at  hand.  I  was  dismounted  from  my  che- 
val  de  bataille,  and  have  never  been  com- 
pletely mounted  since.  ...  I  am  not  sorry. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  justified  my  opinion  that 
he  would  produce  a  work  more  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  theme,  and  I  wish  him  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  laurels. 

When  beginning  his  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," and  daily  growing  fonder  of 
his  "  dear  little  cottage,"  Irving  was 
astonished  to  hear  that  he  had  been 
appointed  minister  to  Spain.  His  first 
feeling  was  dismay.  "It  is  hard  — 
very  hard  —  yet  I  must  try  to  bear  it." 
Then,  struck  with  some  absurdity  in 
this  mode  of  receiving  such  an  honor, 
he  added  with  a  humorous  glance  at  his 
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nephew  :  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb." 

He  installed  one  of  his  brothers  at 
Sunny  side,  ordering  him  to  "  seek  no 
other  berth  so  long  as  he  lived,"  but  to 
beat  him  in  farming  and  gardening ; 
and  promising  to  continue  his  literary 
work  at  Madrid,  so  as  to  return  with 
"  money  in  both  pockets,"  and  be  able 
to  M  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends  and 
put  up  as  many  weather-cocks  as  I 
please." 

Just  before  Irving' s  departure  from 
America  he  had  the  gratification  of 
joining  in  the  national  welcome  to 
Dickens,  with  whom  he  had  exchanged 
cordial  letters.1  The  second  time  Dick- 
ens visited  those  shores  he  thus  recalled 
their  last  meeting  :  — 

Your  reference  to  my  dear  friend  Wash- 
ington Irving  renews  the  vivid  impressions 
re-awakened  in  my  mind  at  Baltimore.  I 
saw  his  fine  face  for  the  last  time  in  that 
city.  He  came  there  from  New  York  to 
pass  a  day  or  two  with  me,  and  they  were 
made  among  the  most  memorable  of  my 
life  by  his  delightful  fancy  and  genial  hu- 
mor. Some  unknown  admirer  of  his  books 
and  mine  sent  to  the  hotel  a  most  enormous 
mint-julep  wreathed  with  flowers.  We  sat, 
one  on  either  side  of  it,  with  great  solem- 
nity (it  filled  a  respectably  sized  round 
table),  but  the  solemnity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. It  was  quite  an  enchanted  julep,  and 
carried  us  among  innumerable  places  and 
people  that  we  both  knew.  The  julep  held 
out  far  into  the  night,  and  my  memory 
never  saw  him  afterwards  otherwise  than 
as  bending  over  it,  with  his  straw,  with 
an  attempted  air  of  gravity  (after  some 
anecdote  involving  some  wonderfully  droll 
and  delicate  observation  of  character),  and 

1  The  latest  of  these,  included  in  Irving's  "  Life," 
gives,  as  Dickens  says,  a  half-sad,  half-ludicrous 
picture  of  Rogers.  "  You  know  that  for  a  year  or 
so  before  his  death  he  wandered.  .  .  .  He  had  Mrs. 
Procter  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  breakfast  one  morning 

—  only  those  two.  Both  excessively  talkative,  very 
quick  and  clever,  and  bent  on  entertaining  him. 
When  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  flashed  and  shone  before 
him  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  one 
subject,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Procter,  and  pointing  to 
the  brilliant  discourser  with  his  poor  old  finger, 
said  (indignantly),  'Who  is  she?'  On  this  Mrs. 
Procter,  cutting  in,  delivered  —  it  is  her  own  story 

—  a  neat  oration  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Car- 
lyle, in  her  happiest  and  airiest  manner.  All  of 
which  he  heard,  staring  in  the  dreariest  silence. 
And  then  said  (indignantly  as  before),  '  And  who 
are  you?"' 
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then,  as  his  eye  caught  mine,  melting  into 
that  captivating  laugh  of  his,  which  was 
the  brightest  and  best  I  have  ever  heard. 

Staying  a  little  while  in  London  in 
1842,  en  route  to  Madrid,  Irving  was 
presented  at  a  levde. 

The  young  Queen  [he  wrote  to  his  sis- 
ter] is  low  in  stature,  but  well  formed  and 
rounded.  Her  countenance  is  agreeable ' 
and  intelligent ;  her  eyes  are  light  blue, 
with  light  eyelashes  ;  her  mouth  generally  j 
a  little  parted,  so  that  you  see  her  teeth.' 
She  acquits  herself  in  her  receptions  with 
great  grace  and  dignity.  Prince  Albert 
stood  beside  her — a  tall,  elegantly  formed 
young  man,  with  a  handsome  prepossessing 
countenance.  He  is  frank,  manly,  accom- 
plished, and  fond  of  his  little  wife,  who  is 
strongly  attached  to  him.  It  is  rare  to  see 
such  a  union  of  pure  affection  on  a  throne. 

Afterwards,  at  one  of  the  queen's 
fancy  balls,  Prince  Albert  (looking,  as 
Edward  III.,  "  like  a  prince  in  a  fairy- 
tale ")  singled  Irving  out  for  pleasant 
conversation. 

At  ISTeuiliy  Irving  was  informally  in- 
troduced to  the  household  of  the  citizen 
king,  and  was  struck  by  the  ageing 
effect  cares  of  State  had  wrought  on 
him,  and  the  pale  anxiety  in  the  queen 
and  Madame  Adelaide,  who  were  al- 
ways trembling  for  the  lives  of  the  king 
and  princes.2 

They  were  somewhat  troublous  times 
in  Spain  when  Irving  took  up  his  offi- 
cial residence  there,  and  he  felt  curious 
to  see  Espartero  the  regent,  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age." 
He  was  received  in  state  in  a  splendid 
palace  called  Buenavista,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
Espartero  he  found  a  fine,  manly,  sol- 
dier-like fellow,  with  a  resolute  face  and 
beaming  black  eyes,  dressed  in  uni- 
form, with  many  orders.  After  a  cor- 
dial reception  Irving  and  his  suite 
proceeded  to  the  royal  palace,  and  were 
ushered  through  vast  and  lofty  suites 
of  deserted  rooms,  the  shutters  closed 
to  exclude  the  heat  and  the  doors  still 
bearing  traces  of  the  fusillade  of  a  year 
before,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 

2  Forebodings  justified  only  a  few  days  later, 
though  not  in  the  way  most  dreaded,  by  the  violent 
death  of  the  promising  and  popular  Due  d'Orleans. 
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the  party  of  the  queen-mother  (Chris- 
tina) to  carry  off  the  young  queen.  At 
last  they  paused  in  a  large  salon,  with 
vaulted  ceiling  incrusted  with  florid 
porcelain,  and  hung  with  silken  tapes- 
try, but  in  the  same  dim  twilight.  At 
the  end  was  an  interminable  vista  of 
other  rooms  in  which,  at  a  distance, 
appeared  a  group  of  figures,  clad  in 
black.  They  glided  forward  with  slow 
and  noiseless  steps  —  the  young  Isa- 
bella, her  governess,  widow  of  General 
Mina,  and  Arguelles,  all  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  the  Due  d' Orleans. 

The  little  queen  advanced  within  the 
salon,  and  then  paused.  Count  Almodovar 
introduced  me  in  my  official  capacity,  and 
she  received  me  with  a  grave  and  quiet 
welcome,  uttered  in  a  very  low  voice.  She 
has  a  somewhat  fair  complexion,  quite  pale, 
with  light  grey  eyes,  and  a  grave  but  grace- 
ful demeanor.  She  is  nearly  twelve  years 
old,  and  tall  for  her  age.  I  could  not  but 
regard  her  with  grave  interest,  knowing 
what  important  concerns  depend  on  the 
life  of  this  fragile  being,  and  to  what  a 
stormy  and  precarious  career  she  may  be 
destined. 

Thenceforward  each  of  Irving's  let- 
ters tempts  to  quotation,  so  picturesque 
and  vivid  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
ceremonial  life  of  Spain,  and  the  wealth 
of  color  and  perfume  in  and  around 
M  old  Madrid."  The  picture-galleries, 
his  first  hurried  visit  to  which  he  com- 
pares to  "  a  peep  into  a  gold  mine  ;  " 
the  magnificent  military  parades,  in 
which  the  glittering  regent  on  his 
silken  grey  charger  looked  like  a  cham- 
pion knight  of  romance  —  especially 
when,  as  he  rode  slowly  down  the 
Prado,  between  the  columns  of  troops, 
a  solitary  raven  came  sailing  over  his 
head  and  flitted  heavily  out  of  sight  ; 
the  brilliant  opera  nights,  where  Span- 
ish beauty  was  resplendent  —  all  com- 
bined with  his  own  popularity  and 
importance  to  flatter  a  lively  imagina- 
tion. But  his  heart  was  at  Sunnyside, 
gardening  with  his  young  nieces,  or 
directing  how  his  dear  brother  Peter's 
grave  was  to  be  planted  with  shrubs 
and  wreathed  with  honeysuckle. 

Eight  months  after  the  ominous  ap- 
pearance of  the  raven  hovering  over 


the  regent's  head,  Madrid  was  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Two  insurgent  armies 
were  marching  on  it,  the  streets  were 
lined  with  government  troops,  and  mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed.  From  his  own 
house  Irving  could  hear  the  firing  be- 
yond the  city  gates,  and  at  night  see 
the  flash  of  the  guns.  The  chief  result 
of  the  outbreak  was  the  expulsion  of 
Espartero,  in  whose  good  faith,  how- 
ever, Irving  continued  to  believe.  As 
a  companion  picture  to  the  first  recep- 
tion of  the  American  minister  by  Isa- 
bella, we  may  dwell  for  a  moment  on  a 
court  held  by  her  in  1843,  when  the  pal- 
ace swarmed  like  a  bee -hive  with  nobles 
in  gay  uniforms  and  jewelled  dresses, 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  was  hung 
with  crimson  velvet  and  lit  with  crystal 
chandeliers,  and  the  queen  and  Infanta 
Luisa1  wore  dresses  of  gold  brocade, 
trains  of  deep-green  velvet,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamonds.  Irving  thought 
Isabella  much  improved,  and  marvelled 
at  her  self-possession  when  generals, 
who  had  been  in  rebellion  three  weeks 
before,  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand. 

But  though  Irving  admired  the  queen, 
he  was  more  impressed  by  the  lovely 
face  and  winning  manners  of  the  little 
infanta,  inherited  from  her  too  charm- 
ing mother,  then  in  Parisian  exile. 
"She  promises,"  he  writes,  "to  be 
absolutely  fascinating."  Near  the  prin- 
cesses stood  another  youthful  person- 
age destined  to  incidental  historical 
importance  —  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  "in 
hussar's  uniform,  and  a  much  better- 
looking  stripling  than  I  had  been  led  to 
suppose  him."  2 

On  his  sixty-second  birthday  Irving 
wrote  :  — 

I  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not  wish 
to  live  to  such  an  age,  thinking  it  must  be 
attended  with  infirmity,  apathy,  peevish- 
ness, and  all  the  ills  which  conspire  to  ren- 
der age  unlovely.  Yet  it  finds  me  in  fine 
health,  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  my  facul- 
ties, and  in  such  buxom  activity  that  on  my 
return  home  from  the  Prado  I  caught  my- 
self bounding  up  three  stairs  at  a  time,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  porter,  and  checked 

1  Now  Ducnesse  de  Montpensier. 

-  Don  Francesco  d'Assisi,  the  queen's  cousin, 
whom  she  married,  thanks  to  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1846, 
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myself,  reflecting  that  it  was  not  the  pace 
for  a  minister,  and  a  man  of  my  years  .  .  . 
Though  the  mind's  stock  of  recollections 
may  sometimes  be  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
yet  it  is  a  "  sweet-souled  melancholy"  .  .  . 
Thank  God,  the  same  plastic  feeling  which 
used  to  deck  the  future  with  hues  of  fairy- 
land, throws  a  soft  coloring  on  the  past, 
until  the  very  roughest  places,  through 
which  I  struggled  with  many  a  heartache, 
lose  all  asperity  in  the  distance. 

But  the  longing  for  home  and  family 
grew  stronger.  As,  night  after  night, 
Irving  watched  the  groups  of  pretty 
children  attended  by  parents  and  nurses, 
dancing  by  moonlight  round  the  foun- 
tains in  the  avenues,  to  the  music  of 
their  nursery  songs,  he  wished  intensely 
for  some  of  his  own  nieces  and  grand- 
nieces,  to  "  take  part  in  the  fairy  ring." 
He  sent  in  his  resignation  that  same 
spring,  and  in  the  following  year  took 
leave  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  assured 
him  that  "his  distinguished  personal 
merits  had  gained  in  her  heart  the  ap- 
preciation he  merited  by  more  than  one 
title."  The  expression  was  ministerial, 
of  course.  But  no  doubt  the  queen  of 
sixteen  years,  with  her  southern  pre- 
cocity, heightened  by  her  already  vio- 
lently chequered  life,  had  detected  the 
more  than  official  interest  Irving  felt  in 
her.1 

The  autumn  of  1846  found  him  again 
at  "  darling  little  Sunnyside,"  enlarging 
it  to  admit  of  the  enlarged  hospitalities 
of  the  thirteen  peaceful  years  he  was  to 
spend  there.  His  alterations  subjected 
him  to  some  good-humored  banter.  One 
of  his  lifelong  friends,  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the 
"Pagoda"  he  had  noticed  when  pass- 
ing up  the  river. 

The  Pagoda  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
additions  that  ever  was  made  to  a  house, 
besides  being  so  ornamental.  It  gives  me 
laundries,  store-rooms,  pantries,  coal-cellar, 
servants'  rooms,  etc.  .  .  .  The  only  part 
that  is  not  adapted  to  some  valuable  pur- 
pose is  the  cupola,  which  has  no  bell  in  it, 
and  is  about  as  serviceable  as  the  feather 
in  one's  cap. 

1  During  the  revolt  of  1843  Irving  had  induced 
the  corps  diplomatique  to  offer  to  repair  to  the 
palace  and  protect  the  queen  in  any  moment  of 


Writing  his  lives  of  Washington, 
Goldsmith,  and  Mahomet  (proof  in 
themselves  of  his  versatility,  if  any 
were  needed)-  revising  the  new  illus- 
trated edition  of  his  "  Works  "  —seven 
thousand  copies  of  the  "  Sketch  Book  " 
alone  being  sold  in  less  than  four 
months  —  consulted  by  all  young  Amer- 
ican authors,2  and  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  his  contemporaries,  the 
years  glided  by,  attended  with  "  all 
that  should  accompany  old  age,  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 
The  only  serious  enemy  to  his  peace 
was  "  the  infernal  alarum  of  the  rail- 
road steam-trumpet,"  whose  "  diabol- 
ical blasts "  roused  him  at  midnight, 
the  railroad  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson  passing  through  his 
grounds. 

He  still  mixed  occasionally  with  the 
fashionable  world  of  Saratoga  and  New 
York,  where  he  said  the  ladies  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  an  old  fogey,  and 
could  not  have  treated  him  better  even 
had  they  been  nieces  —  a  pretty  way  of 
recognizing  the  devotion  he  excited  at 
home.3  In  one  of  these  brief  absences- 
from  Sunnyside,  he  encountered  Thack- 
eray in  the  ferry-boat ;  they  travelled 
for  some  distance  together  — 

The  morning  passed  delightfully.  He 
seems  to  enjoy  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
exceedingly,  and  enters  into  our  social  life 
with  great  relish.  Said  the  Bostonians  had 
published  a  smashing  criticism  on  him, 
which  however  does  not  seem  to  have  ruf- 
fled his  temper. 

Some  of  the  public  events  of  1853  had 
a  private  interest  for  Irving  :  — 

Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Monti  jo, 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  !  One  of 
whom  I  have  had  a  guest  at  my  cottage  on 
the  Hudson,  the  other  of  whom,  when  a 
child,  I  have  had  on  my  knee  at  Granada  ! 
It  seems  to  cap  the  climax  of  the  strange 

2  He  was  among  the  first  to  hail  the  rising  star  of 
Hawthorne's  genius. 

8  "Ah,  me,  I  am  hut  mortal  man,  and  hut  too 
easily  tempted,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  1853. 
"  I  begin  to  think  you  have  been  giving  me  love- 
powders  among  you,  I  have  such  a  hankering  for 
the  South.  But  be  firm,  my  heart!  I  have  four 
blessed  nieces  hanging  about  my  neck  and  several 
others  holding  me  by  the  skirts.  How  can  1  tear 
myself  from  them ?    Domestic  affection  forbids  it.'* 
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dramas  of  which  Paris  has  heen  the  theatre 
in  my  lifetime  .  .  .  The  last  I  saw  of  Eu- 
genie, she  was  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of 
Madrid.     She    and    her    giddy    circle    had 

swept  away  my  charming  young  friend 

into  their  career  of  fashionable  dissipation. 

Now  Eugenie  is  on  a  throne,  and  a 

voluntary  recluse  in  a  convent  of  one  of 
the  most  rigorous  orders.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the  happi- 
est of  the  two.  "The  storm  with  her  is 
o'er  and  she's  at  rest,"  but  the  other  is 
launched  from  a  returnless  shore  on  a  dan- 
gerous sea,  infamous  for  its  tremendous 
shipwrecks.1 

The  perfect  simplicity  of  Irving's  later 
letters,  the  frankness  with  which  they 
reveal  a  feminine  affectionateness  of 
disposition  and  clinging  to  even  the 
inanimate  surroundings  which  help  to 
constitute  a  home,  are  their  greatest 
charm.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Washington  in  1853  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  :  — 

I  was  sad  at  heart  at  parting  with  you 
and  Mary.  Had  not  your  establishment 
fallen  to  pieces  around  me  I  hardly  know 
when  I  should  have  got  away,  I  could  have 
clung  to  the  wreck  so  long  as  there  was  a 
three-legged  stool  and  a  spoon  to  make 
shift  with.  You  see  what  danger  there  is 
in  domesticating  me  .  .  .  Yet  never  did 
old  bachelor  return  to  such  a  loving  home. 
However,  let  me  be  humbly  thankful,  and 
repress  all  vain  glory.  After  the  kissing 
and  crying  and  laughing  and  rejoicing  were 
over  I  sallied  forth  to  inspect  my  domains, 
welcomed  by  my  prime  minister,  Robert, 
my  master  of  the  horse,  Thomas,  and  my 
keeper  of  the  poultry  yard,  William.  Every- 
thing was  in  good  order,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve more  had  been  done  in  my  absence 
than  if  I  had  been  at  home.  Gentleman 
Dick,  my  saddle  horse,  put  his  cheek  against 
mine,  laid  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  and 
tried  to  nibble  my  ear.  Taffy  and  Tony, 
two  pet  dogs  of  a  dandy  race,  received  me 
with  well-bred  though  rather  cool  civility, 
while  my  little  terrier,  Ginger,  bounded 
about  me  almost  crazy  with  delight.-  The 
hens  were  vying  with  each  other  which 
could  bring  out  the  earliest  brood  of  chick- 
ens,  the   Chinese  geese  were  sailing  like 

1  Irving  had  been  a  guest  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
grandfather  of  the  empress,  and  of  her  father 
Count  Teba  (afterwards  Marquis  Montijo),  "  a  gal- 
lant, intelligent  gentleman,  much  cut  up  in  the 
wars,  having  lost  an  eye  and  been  maimed  in  a  leg 
and  hand." 


frigates  in  the  pond.  I  forbear  to  say 
anything  about  my  Durham  heifer  or  my 
pigeons,  having  gone  as  far  with  these 
rural  matters  as  may  be  agreeable.  Every- 
thing was  just  as  heart  could  wish. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Kennedy 
lost  his  mother,  and  Irving  wrote  :  — 

I  condole  with  you  sincerely,  for,  from 
my  own  experience,  it  is  one  of  the  losses 
which  sink  deepest  in  the  heart.  It  is  up- 
ward of  thirty  years  since  I  lost  mine  ;  yet 
I  dream  of  her  to  this  day,  and  wake  up 
with  tears  on  my  cheeks.  I  think  the  ad- 
vanced age  at  which  she  died  endears  her 
memory  to  me,  and  gives  more  tenderness 
and  sadness  to  the  recollection  of  her. 
Yet,  after  all,  a  calm  and  painless  death, 
closing  a  long  and  well-spent  life,  is  not  in 
itself  a  thing  to  be  lamented,  and  your 
mother's  life  was  happy  to  the  end — and 
you  say  one  of  her  last  employments  was  to 
play  the  piano  to  her  grandchildren.  .  .  . 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  this  feeling 
for  music,  which  attended  your  mother  to 
the  last.  It  is  indeed  a  sweetener  of  life, 
and  a  fountain  of  youth  for  old  age  to  re- 
fresh itself  in. 

Few  things  in  biography  are  more 
pathetically  suggestive  than  the  records 
of  Irving's  last  year  of  life.  He  had 
been  constitutionally  weak  from  in- 
fancy, with  delicate  lungs,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  inflammation  of  the  ankles, 
which  often  disabled  him  for  either 
work  or  society.  Latterly,  cough, 
asthma,  and  heart  disease  troubled 
him,  accompanied  by  sleeplessness,  and 
strange  nervous  terrors  for  which  he 
was  touchingly  apologetic.  But  through 
all  we  see  the  sweet  temper,  the  intel- 
lectual energy,  and  the  gentle,  half- 
melancholy  jesting,  with  which  he 
combated  increasing  pain  and  weakness. 
"  I  am  rather  fatigued,  my  dear,  by  my 
night's  rest,"  he  replied  to  a  niece's 
anxious  inquiries.  He  was  still  at  work 
on  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  and  his 
chief  dread  was  lest  his  brain  might 
have  been  overtaxed.  "I  do  not  fear 
death,"  he  said,  "  but  I  would  like  to 
go  down  with  all  sails  set."  His  in- 
creasing dread  of  the  night  induced  him 
to  seize  any  pretext  for  sitting  up  ;  and 
he  was  never,  writes  his  nephew,  more 
delightful  than  during  those  long  even- 
ings.    ' '  All  the  interesting  scenes  of  his 
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life  seemed  to  pass  before  him,  a  thou- 
sand anecdotes  of  persons  and  things 
of  which  we  had  never  heard,  related 
in  the  most  graphic  manner  and  filled 
with  all  his  old  fun  and  humor."  A 
few  months  before  his  death,  Irving 
received  a  voluminous  epistle  from  a 
stranger,  asking  permission  to  call  on 
him.  "  Oh  !  if  he  could  only  give  me 
his  long  wind,"  groaned  Irving,  "he 
should  be  most  welcome." 

He  was  spared  all  he  had  most  greatly 
dreaded  —  clouded  faculties  and  pro- 
longed helplessness.  To  the  day  of 
his  death  he  received  visitors — who 
thought  him  a  younger  and  a  stronger 
man  than  thej7  had  imagined  —  read, 
walked,  and  drove.  On  Sunday,  No- 
vember 27th,  1859,  he  attended  church 
at  Tarrytown,  remarking  afterwards 
that  he  must  "get  a  dispensation  to 
allow  whist  on  Sunday  evenings,"  to 
prevent  the  dreaded  falling  asleep  which 
meant  a  restless  night.  On  Monday  he 
went  up  to  bed,  followed  by  his  niece 
with  some  medicine  —  turned  to  ar- 
range his  pillows,  gave  a  slight  excla- 
mation, and  instantly  expired. 

He  was  laid  by  his  mother's  side,  as 
he  had  requested,  in  the  beautiful  cem- 
etery overlooking  the  Hudson  and  the 
valley  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ;  and  a  friend 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  wrote  :  — 

I  could  not  but  remember  his  last  words 
to  me,  when  his  book  was  finished  and  his 
health  was  failing  :  "I  am  getting  ready  to 
go.  I  am  shutting  up  my  doors  and  win- 
dows." And  I  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  all  open  now,  and  bright  with  the 
light  of  eternal  morning. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  AWKWARD  SQUADS. 


Not  very  long  ago,  about  eight  o'clock 
on  a  night  in  early  April,  certain  men 
in  the  town  of  Bilboa,  County  Cavan, 
left  their  homes  and  set  their  faces 
towards  the  house  of  one  James  O'Gara. 
Though  the  night  was  lowering,  and 
the  moon  yet  young  beneath  the  clouds, 
all  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  lanes 


and  roads  which  run  through  that  wild 
and  thinly  populated  country.  Any  one 
by  chance  seeing  them  steal  through 
the  whins  and  rushes,  and  along  the 
ditches  and  hedges,  would  have  scented 
poteen  or  poaching  in  the  wind. 

As  each  sighted  his  destination  he 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  buttoned 
his  coat,  pocketed  his  pipe,  and,  skirt- 
ing the  dwelling  house,  made  for  the 
door  of  the  barn  in  the  back  yard. 
There  he  knocked  thrice,  spoke  once, 
and  quickly  vanished. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eight  twenty- 
five  men  had  assembled  in  O'Gara's 
barn ,  filling  it  to  the  door.  At  one  end 
of  the  rough,  clay-floored  building  a 
plank  laid  on  two  trestles  bore  a  couple 
of  candles  stuck  in  empty  whiskey- 
bottles,  and  fronted  the  burly  figure  of 
Michael  Dooley,  Esq.,  P.L.G.  On  the 
opposite  wall  hung  a  tin  sconce  in  which 
a  tallow  dip  flared  and  guttered.  Be- 
tween the  lights  was  the  audience  seated 
on  stools,  chairs,  forms,  and  all  things 
handy.  To  the  right  of  the  table  sat  a 
young  man  with  an  ink-pot  in  his  hand 
and  a  note-book  on  his  knee,  in  which, 
as  each  man  passed  the  doorkeeper,  he 
had  entered  the  new-comer's  name. 
He  was  a  keen-faced,  broad-browed 
young  man  of  somewhat  better  appear- 
ance than  that  of  the  others. 

Suddenly  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
drew  a  heavy  line  underneath  the  list 
of  names,  and  rose.  "Boys,"  he  said, 
"  least  said  soonest  mended.  I  propose 
Mr.  Dooley  to  the  chair.  Who  seconds 
that  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  a  voice  from  the  back. 

"All  o'  ye  for  that  howld  up  yir 
hands,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "One,  two, 
three  —  eighteen.  All  against,  put  up 
yir  hands.     None.     Mr.  Dooley " 

"  I  propose  yirself,"  said  a  voice. 

"  Whisht,  whisht,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  no  foolin'  !  Mr.  Dooley,  this  meetin' 
nem.  con.  has  moved  ye  to  the  chair." 

Mr.  Dooley  rose,  inclined  his  body 
forward,  and  sat  down  again.  The 
honor  was  but  his  due  ;  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening  ;  the  meeting  well 
knew  (so  he  thought)  that  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the  barn  who  could  fill  the 
chair  with  dignity  and  force.    He  pulled 
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his  chair  up  to  the  table  and  shifted  the 
candles  nearer  him. 

"  Some  wan,"  he  said  from  his  seat, 
"  stand  outside  an'  watch."  The  door 
opened  and  Barney  Cafferty  went  out. 
"  Some  wan,"  he  said  again,  "  bar  the 
door  an'  admit  no  wan." 

Micky  Dolan  shot  the  bolt  and  set  his 
broad  back  against  the  door.  "  Fire 
away,"  Micky  said  ;  "  all's  secure." 

"Mr.  Farrell,"  the  chairman  said, 
"  call  the  roll." 

Mr.  Farrell  put  his  ink-pot  and  pen 
beside  the  candle  -  bottle  and  rose. 
"Answer  to  yir  names,  lads,"  he  said. 
He  read  through  his  list.  As  each 
name  was  called  its  owner,  answering 
"Here,"  put  up  his  right  hand  and 
held  it  there  till  the  next  name  was 
read.  "Have  I  called  yis  all?"  he 
asked  when  he  had  read  the  last  name. 
There  was  no  answer.  "How  many 
did  ye  admit,  Micky  Dolan  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Twenty -foive  includin'  meself  an' 
Barney  Cafferty  outside,"  said  Micky. 

Mr.  Farrell  mounted  his  chair  and 
counted  the  audience,  pointing  at  each 
with  the  end  of  his  pen.  "  One,  two, 
three  .  .  .  twenty-four.     Right." 

He  sat  down,  drew  a  line  through  the 
row  of  names,  signed  the  page  and 
passed  the  book  to  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Dooley  squared  himself  at  the  table, 
took  the  pen  in  his  clumsy  fingers,  and 
after  a  preliminary  flourish  in  the  air, 
wrote  his  name  in  a  sprawling  shop- 
hand.  That  feat  over  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  rose.  He  was  a  big,  pom- 
pous man,  full  of  the  self-sufficiency 
and  the  ideas  proper  to  a  guardian  of 
the  poor,  a  promising  politician,  a  local 
satellite,  and  a  moneyed  man.  As  he 
faced  the  rows  of  keen-watching  faces 
he  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  calmly 
eyed  his  audience  ;  then  stooped 
slightly,  pressed  his  open  palms  on  the 
board  before  him,  and  began. 

"  Gentlemin,"  he  said,  and  forthwith 
straightened  himself  and  crossed  his 
hands  before  him,  "  Gentlemin,  this  is 
not  the  first,  nor  is  it  the  second,  nor,  I 
will  dare  to  add,  is  it  the  last  occasion  I 
have  addressed  or  will  address  you." 
His  voice  was  florid  ;  and  all  his  art 
could  not  smother  the  broad,  unctuous 


brogue.  "  Gentlemin,"  he  went  on, 
throwing  open  his  coat,  "  we  have  met 
here  the  night  in  a  tremenduous,  an 
arduous  cause."  He  rolled  his  lips 
round  the  sounding  words.  "  I  stand 
here  before  ye  as  yir  chairman,  yir 
imanimously  elected  chairman,  proud 
av  the  honor  av  addressin'  you  ;  proud 
—  m  —  av  —  gloryin'  in  the  principles 
we  share  together  ;  rejoicin'  in  the 
bond  av  union  that  binds  us  together  ; 
yet,"  his  voice  sought  its  gravest  depths, 
"I  confess,  weighed  down  by  the  so- 
lemnity, the  gravity,  the  portentousness 
of  me  thoughts."  He  paused  for  a 
brief  space,  then  pressed  his  right  hand 
to  his  side  and  spouted  with  his  left. 
"  For  what  are  we  met  together  ;  what 
voice  calls  us  ;  what  arrm  beckons  us  ; 
what  cause  claims  us  ?  Gentlemin,  the 
voice  av  Duty  calls  ;  the  arrm  av  Free- 
dom beckons  ;  and  a'  the  cause  av  Ire- 
land claims  us  !  " 

He  stooped  and  mouthed  his  words 
at.  the  faces  before  him.  There  was  a 
sound  of  shifting,  feet  and  deep  breath- 
ing throughout  the  barn.  The  expected 
applause  did  not  come.  A  smoker  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  struck  a  match 
on  his  pipe-bowl  and  lit  up  the  com- 
ically puzzled  faces  around  him. 

"  Gentlemin,"  Mr.  Dooley  went  on, 
"  we  are  this  day  an  enloightened  na- 
tion. Oideas  are  in  th'  air,  gentlemin  ; 
from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  the  Cove 
av  Cork  th'  air  is  full  av  oideas  that  fall 
on  enloightened  minds.  We  are  a 
yunited  nation  ;  we  are  an  awakened 
nation  ;  we  have  spurned  the  fut  av 
the  oppressor  an'  risen  like  the  young 
aigle  o'  the  mornin'." 

Some  one  groaned  in  his  distress  ;  the 
audience  moved  restlessly ;  a  second 
match  lit  up  faces  that  were  almost 
grinning.  Mr.  Farrell  writhed  where 
he  sat,  and  nervously  fingered  his  pen. 

"But,  gentlemin,"  Mr.  Dooley  pro- 
ceeded, "  our  upward  flight  is  not  un- 
impeded ;  our  career  is  not  unenvied  ; 
our  progress  is  not  unobstructed.  Gen- 
tlemin, inimies  —  inimies,  I  repeat  — 
are  around  us.  There  are  those  who 
wid  shackle  our  arrms  wi'  the  chains  av 
slaves  ;  wid  cut  our  pinions  ;  wid  take 
their  fut  off  our  necks   only  to  put  a 
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rope  roun'  them  ;  will,  I  say  will,  pre- 
vent as  much  as  in  them  lies  the 
achievement  of  our  liberties  an'  our 
roights  as  a  nation.  Gentlemin,  ye  all 
know  the  history  of  our  past.  In  the 
year  seventeen  hunderd  an' " 

Here  some  one  put  his  head  on  his 
hands  and  cried  "  Och,  och  !  "  and  at 
once  the  meeting  broke  out  into  mur- 
murings.  The  unsteady  flare  of  the 
candles  fell  on  forms  and  faces  and 
hands  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Mr.  Far- 
rell  jumped  up  with  a  snap.     "  Here, 

enough  o'  this  "  he  began.     Mr. 

Dooley  waved  him  back.  "Easy, 
easy,"  he  said.  "Leave  it  to  me. 
What's  the  matter,  gentlemin?  What's 
the  oftince  ?  Am  I  addressin' 
friends?  " 

"Ye  are,  ye  are!"  some  cried. 
"Talk  sinse  !  "  cried  others.  "We 
want  talk,  not  bleather,"  said  Mick}' 
Dolan  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
door.  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  went  up  the 
voices.  "  That's  it "— "  Talk  straight!  " 
—  "  Damn  yir  blarney  !  " 

The  chairman  spread  out  his  hands. 
"  Gentlemin,  gentlemin,"  he  said,  "  let 
me  beg  av  you ' ' 

"  Gintlemin  be  hanged,"  said  Micky 
Dolan,  "  we're  only  plain  stirabout  like 
yirself .  This  is  no  board-room.  Spake 
up,  Mr.  Farrell." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  voices.  "  Spake 
up,  Mr.  Farrell." 

Farrell  got  upon  his  chair.  "  Lads," 
he  said,  "  be  conny,  be  aisy  ;  don't  be 
bleathers  yirselves.  Whisht  a  bit  an' 
I'll " 

Mr.  Dooley  raised  his  voice  in  inter- 
ruption. "  Arrah,  whisht  wid  ye,  ye 
oul'  grampus,"  said  Micky  Dolan. 
"  You  an'  yir  divil's  bleather !  Sit 
down,  sor  !  "  "  Down  wid  ye  !  "  went 
up  the  chorus ;  and  amid  jeers  and 
skirls  Michael  Dooley,  Esq.,  sat  down. 

"  Boys,"  Mr.  Farrell  went  on,  "  aisy, 
aisy !  Mr.  Dooley  means  well  but 
we're  not  well  used  to  his  style  o' 
spache.  We'd  like  well  to  hear  his 
powerful  langwidge  some  other  night 
when  we've  more  time.  We're  in  a 
hurry  the  night,  Mr.  Dooley,  an',  if  yi'll 
excuse  me,sorr,  I'll  put  the  case  in  a 
word  or  two." 


"Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Farrell," 
Mr.  Dooley  said;  "please  don't  think 
I'm  at  all  perturbed." 

"Well,  lads,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  there's  no  need  to  say  much.  Yis  all 
know  most  as  much  as  meself.  I 
needn't  go  back  on  history  to  fin'  me 
words.  Puttin'  things  straight,  here's 
the  case.  Wid  the  help  o'  God  'fore 
very  long  we'll  have  Ireland  a  nation 
an'  a  Parlemint  on  College  Green." 
The  audience  straightened  up  and  gave 
the  speaker  an  encouraging  skirl. 
"That's  what  we  say,"  Mr.  Farrell 
went  on  in  his  vigorous,  fluent  way, 
"an'  the  others  say  '  Wi'  the  help  o' 
God  we'll  never  knuckle  under  or  obey 
any  Parlemint  o'  yours  on  College 
Green.'  '  Won't  ye,  begorra  ?  '  sez  we. 
'  Wait  an'  see  !  '  'Be  damned  to  us,' 
sez  they,  '  but  we'll  fight  ye  first ;  we'll 
rise  the  North  agin  ye  ;  we'll  cut  yir 
throats  ;  we'll  line  the  ditches  an'  defy 
ye  !  '    That's  what  they  say." 

The  audience  sent  up  a  derisive 
howl. 

"Well,  lads,  that's  straight,"  Mr. 
Farrell  continued.  "  We  know  the 
worst  and  we  know  the  best.  Will 
they  fight  ?  Mebbe  so,  an'  mebbe  not ; 
most  likely  not.  Divil  cares  !  Here's 
the  point :  if  they  fight  we  must  he  ready 
for  them.  I  hear  they're  drillin'  an' 
gettin'  rifles,  an'  cartridges,  an'  divil 
knows  what ;  and  the  newspapers  are 
backin'  them  up.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Get  ready  ourselves,  me  sons  !  Drill ! 
Get  guns  I    Prepare  I    Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  Good,  me  son !  "  went  up  the 
voices.  "  That's  the  kin'  o'  talk  ! 
Bravo,  bravo  !  " 

"  An'  that's  what  we're  goin'  to  do, 
me  sons,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Ay,  ay  !  " 

"An'  that's  what  we've   come  here 
the  night  for,  me  sons  ?  " 
'   "Ay,  ay  !" 

"  Then  to  blazes  wid  talk  an'  let's  to 
bisness  !  "  Mr.  Farrell  stepped  from 
his  seat.  "Terry  Fitch,"  he  said, 
"  step  forrad."  A  short,  powerfully 
built  man,  with  a  round-cropped  head 
and  square  face,  made  his  way  from  the 
back  of  the  barn  and  stood  straight  and 
square  as  a  tower  before  Mr.  Farrell. 
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As    many. 


to    the 


ct  Ye  mind  most  o'  yer  militia  drill, 
Terry,  I'll  warrant,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Most  av  ut,"  said  Terry. 

"  Cud  ye  tache  what  ye  know  ?  " 

"I  cud." 

"  D'ye  think  ye  cud  lick  the  lads  into 
shape  now  ?  " 

"  If  they're  willin',  an'  have  sinse." 

"How  many  cud  ye  manage  at 
wanst  ?  " 

Terry  looked    round, 
mebbe,  as  there's  here." 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  or  that  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"Will  ye  try?" 

"I  will." 

"Lads,"    Mr.    Farrell    said 
meeting,  "  I    propose    Terry  Fitch   as 
our  drill-sergeant.    Does  that  suit  ye?  " 

"  Yis  !  "  went  up  the  voices. 

"  No  objections  ?  That's  right.  Ter- 
ry, yi're  appointed, — the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  Mr.  Dooley,  sorr,  I 
hope  yi're  plased  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  said  the  deposed 
chairman,  "  yes,  yes.  Pray,  don't  mind 
me." 

"We'll  want  a  kind  o'  committee 
now,  lads,"  said  Farrell,  "  jist  to  keep 
their  eye  on  things.  Fire  out  the  names 
now." 

"Yirself  for  one,"  said  a  voice; 
chosen  unanimously.  "  James  O'Gara 
as  another,"  said  a  voice  ;  also  chosen. 
"  Micky  Reilly  as  a  third,  an'  a  dacent 
man,"  said  Micky  Dolan  ;  also  chosen. 
"  Micky  Dolan    himself, 


Reilly  ; 


chosen. 

5) 


said  Micky 
Shan  Grogan,  a 
thrue  man,"  said  a  voice.  "  Ay,  ay," 
was  the  chorus  ;  chosen. 

Mr.  Farrell  held  up  his  hand.  "  Lads, 
yi've  now  got  five,"  he  said,  "an' 
six'll  do.  I  put  to  ye  as  the  last  wan, 
an'  not  the  least,  the  name  av  our 
rispicted  chair,  Mr.  Dooley."  This 
was  a  politic  proposal,  and  one  that 
after  a  little  hesitation  and  a  few  out- 
spoken criticisms  was  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  meeting. 

"  The  committee'll  come  forrad,"  said 
Mr.  Farrell ;  and  at  once  the  honored 
members  look  their  places  in  front  of 
the  meeting.  "  First,"  said  he,  address- 
ing his  colleagues,  "  mebbe  we'd  better 
give  our  instructions  to  Terry  Fitch." 


"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Terry. 

"  Give  ye  yir  instructions,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  "  asked  Terry. 

"  Tell  ye  what  yi're  to  do." 

Terry  laughed.  "  Faith  an'  yi'd  bet- 
ter try,  shure,"  he  said.  "  Mebbe  yi'll 
drill  the  squad  as  well  ?  " 

"Whisht,  Terry,"  said  Shan  Grogan, 
"  an'  don't  be  fractious,  man  !  " 

"  Fractious  is   it  ye   say,  Shan 
an'   who's 


Gro- 
gan?" said  Terry,  "an'  who's  frac- 
tious ?  Who  here's  able  to  instruct 
me,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

one,  Terry,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
what 


No 


"an'   no  one  wants   to.     Arrah, 
ails  ye  ?    What  is  it  ye  want  ?  " 

"  To  do  me  own  work  me  own  way." 

"But  the  committee " 

"  Committee  be  blowed  !  "  said  Terry, 
"  what  does  the  committee  know  av 
drill  ?  " 

"  Sorra  hate,  Terry,"  said  Mr.  Far- 
rell ;  "  but  it  knows  other  things." 


Well,  let  it  attind  to  th' 


other  things 


an'  lave  me  alone,"  said  Terry. 

Mr.  Farrell  scratched  his  head. 
"Look  here,  Terry,"  he  said,  "don't 
spoil  fun.  Spake  out  I  What  is  it  ye 
want  ?  " 

"  Put  yir  squad  in  a  roomy,  convan- 
ient,  safe  place  an'  let  me  at  it,"  said 
Terry.  "That's  all.  I'll  do  my  juty, 
niver  fear.  But  I  want  no  instruction 
be  committees." 

"An'  why  the  blazes  didn't  ye  say 
that  at  wanst,  ye    gawm,   ye  ? "    said 


Wastin'  our  precious 


began 

"All 


Micky  Dolan. 

time  like  this  1     It's   chucked  ye  shud 

be!" 

"  What's  that,  avick  ?  "  said  Terry. 

"I  said  chucked,  pitched  out  o'  the 
place  ;  is  that  straight  ?  " 

Terry  took  off  his   coat  and 
rolling    up     his     shirt-sleeves, 
right,"  he  began,  "  chuck  me  — 

"Lads,  lads,"  Mr.  Farrell  cried, 
"  keep  quiet,  an'  don't  be  ijuts  !  Terry 
put  on  yir  coat !  Micky,  howld  yir 
gab  !  Both  av  ye  sit  down  !  Boys  !  " 
he  cried  to  the  meeting,  "  sit  down  ; 
what  Terry  says  is  rasonable.  Let's 
drop  that.  Where's  the  best  place  to 
meet?" 

One  proposed  here,   one   there  ;   all 
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were  unsuitable.  Then  Mr.  Dooley 
rose,  and,  with  a  fine  condescension  in 
his  manner  and  a  grieved  tremor  in  his 
voice,  said  that  to  his  poor  mind  the 
most  suitable  place  for  their  purpose, 
the  safest,  and  most  roomy,  was  the  old 
castle  across  Thrasna  River  on  the  top 
of  Rhamus  Hill. 

"That's  in  Fermanagh,"  said  one. 
"  Th'  inimies'  country  !  "  said  another  ; 
"All  the  better,"  said  a  third.  "It's 
beyant  the  river,"  said  a  fourth.  "  It's 
the  place,  the  only  place,"  said  Terry 
Fitch  ;  "  it's  safe  and  convanient,  an' 
roomy."  Terry's  word  settled  the  mat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Dooley  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  well  pleased. 

Next  the  committee  fixed  the  date 
of  the  first  drill,  the  following  Satur- 
day night  at  half  past  eight  to  catch 
the  moon.  Then  they  settled  upon  a 
small  subscription  to  cover  current  ex- 
penses ;  arranged  the  nights  for  drill  ; 
gave  instructions  that  word  should  be 
passed  round  the  country-side  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  other  squads  ; 
appointed  Mr.  Dooley  their  president 
and  Mr.  Farrell  their  secretary  ;  and 
drew  up  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  their 
movements.  These  things  satisfactorily 
arranged,  Mr.  Farrell  asked  the  meet- 
ing what  weapons  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee. 

"  I've  an  ould  blunderbuss  in  the  cor- 
ner yonder,"  said  a  voice  from  the  back, 
"  that'll  kill  dead  if  she  carries  straight ; 
but  she's  oncertain." 

"Troth  an'  I've  a  yoke  av  a  fowlin' 
piece,  too,"  said  another,  "  that'll  kill 
behind  her  if  she  doesn't  in  front. 
Faith  an'  I'd  liefer  be  behind  meself, 
bar  kickin',  for  strength  isn't  her  strong 
point." 

"  An'  there's  a  horse-pistol  an'  a 
bay 'net  at  home  yonder  in  the  loft," 
said  a  third,  "  if  the  childer  hasn't 
swapped  them." 

"  Hish  !  "  said  Mr.  Farrell  to  the 
laughing  meeting.  "  Hish  !  no  foolish- 
ness. It's  time  enough  to  think  o' 
weapons  yit,  mebbe.  The  thing  is  to 
larn  to  use  them.    Isn't  that  it,  Terry  ?  " 

"About it,"  Terry  said.  He  spoke 
out  to  the  meeting  :  "  I  want  yis  all  to 
understand  that  no  arrms  av  onv  class 


or  description  is  to  come  to  my  drills. 
I've  more  regard  for  me  personal  safety, 
an'  to  carry  arrms  jist  now  is  agin  the 
law.  But  I'd  like  yis  to  bring  some 
articles  wid  ye  that'd  tache  ye  to  use 
yir  han's  in  a  sojer-like  fashion, — 
spade-handles  or  scythe-sneds,  or  things 
o'  that  sort.  But  the  first  man  I  see  wid 
fire-arrms  '11  right  about  face  wid  me  toe 
on  his  breeches.  Come  punctual,  an' 
obey  orders,  an'  polish  up  them  brains 
o'  yours  !  " 

Everything  was  now  arranged ;  so 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dooley, 
and  a  vow  of  secrecy  as  each  man 
passed  out,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

ii. 
The  old  castle  on  Rhamus  Hill,  just 
across  Thrasna  River  from  Bilboa,  was 
an  admirable  place  for  secret  meetings 
of  any  kind.  Poteen  had  been  run 
there,  and  cocks  fought,  and  heroic  bat- 
tles waged  over  the  bright  eyes  of  coun- 
try-side beauties.  The  nearest  house 
was  an  Irish  mile  away.  Looking 
towards  Bilboa,  one  saw  that  the  castle 
commanded  the  county  road  on  the 
right,  Thrasna  River  in  front,  and  a 
great  swampy  bog  on  the  left.  At  the 
back  was  a  fir  plantation.  The  sides  of 
the  hill  itself  were  steep  and  barren, 
with  only  whins  and  rushes  on  them, 
and  great  white  thorn  hedges  that  ran 
to  the  top  and  ended  at  the  ditch 
and  hedge  enclosing  the  castle  walls. 
Within  the  ruined,  ivy-covered  bat- 
tlements was  a  big,  level,  grassy  plot 
that  went  by  the  name  of  the  castle- 
green.  The  massive  walls  were  pierced 
here  and  there  by  sloping  loop-holes. 
On  the  plantation  side  part  of  the  wall 
was  levelled,  and  a  large  hole  gaped 
towards  Bilboa.  Facing  the  river  and 
the  road  were  two  round,  loop-holed 
turrets  with  narrow  doorways  facing 
inwards.  Inside  and  out  the  ivy  and 
briar  and  elder-tree  flourished,  while  an 
occasional  sapling  sprang  amid  the  wild 
flowers  on  the  walls.  A  lonelier  spot 
could  hardly  be  found,  nor  one  easier 
to  be  attained  without  fear  of  detection. 
Certainly  it  was  in  the  "  enemies'  " 
country,  —  but  what  of  that?  Did  not 
the  fact  inspire  the  Bilboa  squad  with  a 
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pleasant  sense   of  bravery  and  heroic 
recklessness  ? 

Saturday  night  was  fine  and  mild. 
The  moon,  dimly  revealed  in  the  cloudy 
sky,  lent  just  sufficient  light  for  the 
squad's  purpose.  By  cots  and  boats, 
and  over  the  bridge  the  men  crossed 
Thrasna  River,  and  stole,  in  ones  and 
twos,  by  the  hedge  up  the  hill  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  castle  walls. 
There  they  greeted  each  other,  lit  their 
pipes,  and  turned  to  the  loop-holes  to 
watch. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  the 
Twenty-five  were  on  parade  ;  and  to 
the  minute  of  half  past  Terry  Fitch 
crept  through  the  hole  aud  paced  to  the 
centre  of  the  green.  He  was  clad  in  an 
old  grey  overcoat,  a  Glengarry  cap, 
corduroy  trousers,  and  a  pair  of  military 
highlows.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
short  switch,  and  a  corner  of  a  red 
pocket-handkerchief  peeped  from  the 
left  sleeve  of  his  greatcoat.  He  put  his 
switch  under  his  arm,  and  drawing  his 
heels  together  with  a  click  said  in  a 
deep  growl,  "  Squ-a-d,  fall  in." 

At  the  word  the  Twenty-five  pocketed 
their  pipes,  and,  jostling  each  other  in 
their  clumsiness,  gathered  in  a  mob 
before  Terry.     His  face  darkened. 

"Squ-a-d,"  he  growled,  "fall  in  two 
deep  accordin'  to  size."  The  men 
looked  right  and  left,  shifted  their  legs, 
and  remained  as  they  were. 

"Squad,"  said  Terry,  "as  ye  were. 
The  squad  in  its  perplexity  stood  fast. 

"Oh,  blow  ye  !  "  said  Terry  in  dis- 
gust. "  Go  back  where  ye  wur  afore  I 
come." 

The  men  broke  up  and  went  back. 

"  Micky  Brady,"  growled  Terry. 

"  Yis,"  said  Micky. 

"  Come  here,  ye  fool !  " 

Micky  slouched  forward. 

"  Stan'  there,"  said  Terry,  "  an'  don't 
move  till  I  tell  ye.  Howld  up  yir  head, 
man  ;  keep  yir  knees  straight,  man  ; 
what's  that  yi've  got  in  yir  hand  ?  A 
spade-handle,  is  it  ?    Thin  drop  it." 

"  Ned  Dolan,"  growled  Terry. 

"  Here,"  said  Ned. 

"Shiver  ye,  come  when  I  tell  ye." 
Ned  dropped  his  stick,  came  forward, 
and  was  placed  by  Micky  Brady's  side. 


"What's  that  ye  dropped?"  asked 
Terry. 

"  Me  weapon,"  said  Ned. 

"  An'  what  for,  ye  wastral,  ye  ?  " 

"  Bekase  ye  med  Micky  Brady  do  it," 
said  Ned. 

Terry  groaned.  "  Here,"  he  said  to 
the  squad,  "  all  o'  ye  come  forrad  an' 
pile  yir  arrms  — this  way,  this  way,"  he 
shouted,  "  dang  yir  skins,  this  way  ! 
Put  them  down  here  I    Now  back  wid 

ye." 

Then,  one  by  one,  Terry  called  out 
his  men  and  shoved  them  into  their 
places.  The  result  was  two  rows  of 
very  curious  and  very  raw  recruits. 
Terry  eyed  them  doubtfully.  Some 
were  manly,  stalwart  youths  ;  a  few 
were  old,  stiffened  men  ;  the  majority 
were  middle-aged  farmers,  awkward, 
careworn,  heavy-footed.  One  or  two 
wore  moleskin-sleeved  waistcoats,  oth- 
ers long  frieze  overcoats,  others  ragged 
jackets  ;  Mr.  Farrell  and  Mr.  Dooley 
were  clad  in  rough  tweed  ;  the  majority 
wore  corduroy  trousers  fastened  at  the 
knee  with  hay  ropes,  or  caught  at  the 
bottom  in  old  leggings  ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing headdress  was  the  familiar,  bat- 
tered felt  hat. 

Suddenly  Terry  went  to  the  walls  and 
looked  down  the  hill  towards  the  river. 
"Be  jabers,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I'm 
forgettin'  meself  !  What's  up  wid  me 
at  all?  Well,  better  late  nor  niver." 
He  turned  to  the  squad  and  told  off 
three  men  to  mount  guard  outside  the 
ditch  that  encircled  the  fort.  One  man 
faced  the  river,  one  the  road,  the  third 
kept  guard  by  the  fir  plantation.  Their 
orders  were,  "Keep  yir  eyes  open,  an' 
if  ye  see  anything  don't  make  a  noise 
over  it."  The  guard  mounted,  Terry 
went  back  to  the  squad.  Already  some 
of  the  men  were  smoking  and  had 
broken  their  ranks.  Terry  swooped 
down  on  them. 

"Ye  divil's  crew,  ye,"  he  cried,  "put 
out  them  pipes  !  Is  it  smokin'  on  pa- 
rade y 'are,  ye  crippled  whelps  ?  Stan' 
to  yir  places  ;  blast  ye,  howld  up  yir 
heads;  straighten  up,  ye  fools!"  — 
and  so  on.  The  squad  bore  the  fire 
bravely,  and  -like  heroes  held  their 
peace. 
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"Now,  min,"  said  Terry,  when  he 
had  recovered  his  temper,  "  I  want  jist 
to  spake  a  few  words  to  ye  afore  I  com- 
mence on  ye.  The  first  juty  av  a  sojer 
is  to  obey  his  commandin'  officer.  His 
next  juty  is  to  sharpen  the  wits  that 
God  gev  him  ;  if  he  doesn't  they'll  be 
sharpened,  I  tell  ye." 

As  Terry  spoke  he  paraded  up  and 
down  before  the  squad  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  his  eyes  on  the  ranks. 
"  After  that,"  he  continued,  "  the  sojer 
must  try  to  look  like  wan  —  turn  his 
toes  out,  straighten  his  back,  an'  be 
clane  an'  dacent.  What  most  av  ye  are 
goin'  to  turn  out  "  —  Terry  stopped  and 
eyed  the  ranks  —  "  the  Lord  only  knows. 
I  misdoubt  yi're  as  onlikely  a  lot  as  iver 
I  clapped  eyes  on.  Howsomedever, 
I'm  goin'  to  try  me  han'  on  ye,  an'  sich 
as  I've  gone  through  meself  I'll  put 
you  through.  James  Reilly,  for  the 
love  o'  marcy  try  to  look  like  a  man. 
Look  at  me  an'  see  how  yi're  stan'in'." 
Terry  dropped  a  knee  forward,  loosened 
his  back,  hung  his  head,  and  let  his 
arms  fall  before  him.  "  Isn't  that  a 
charmin'  view,  James  ?  Isn't  that  how 
yi'd  like  to  look  in  yir  Sunday  shuit 
afore  the  girls,  James  ?  Silence  in  the 
ranks  I  Who  dar'  laugh  ?  The  first 
man  I  see  wid  the  shadda  av  a  grin  on 
him  '11  do  pack-drill  for  an  hour.  I'm 
keepin'  ye  stan'in'  like  y'are  jist  to 
make  yis  feel  yirselves.  If  yir  backs 
ache  all  the  better."  He  ran  his  eye 
down  the  front  rank.  "  Och,  och  !  "  he 
said,  "the  sight  av  it !  In  an  out  like 
a  gander's  teeth !  Front  rank,  right 
dress  !  Eyes  right,  ye  blunderin'  ijuts, 
ye  !  Will  yis  look  at  me  ?  Howld  up 
them  heads!  Stan'  back  there,  Pat's 
Micky  !  Come  up  will  ye,  Phil  Brady  ! 
E-y-e-s  front  !  Och,  luk  in  front  av  ye, 
for  the  love  o'  marcy,  an'  don't  be  big- 
ger gawms  than  y'are." 

Again  he  took  up  his  parade  before 
the  squad.  "  I'm  not  goin'  to  do  much 
to  yis  the  night,"  he  said.  "  If  yis  larn 
to  stand  quiet  an'  not  flop  so  much  '11 
do.  When  the  bugle  sounds  for  drill 
the  first  juty  av  the  sojer  is  to  run  like 
blazes  to  parade.  Wanst  there  he  falls 
into  his  place  in  the  ranks  as  natural  as 
if  he  wus  led  be  a  string.    At  the  word 


Ah-tintion  he  starches  himself  an  Stan's 
like  a  post  —  like  this.  At  the  word 
Stan' -at-ease  he  lets  himself  go  a  bit 
an'  Stan's  like  this.  At  the  word  Stan' 
easy  he  throws  himself  loose  entoirely. 
Squ-a-d,  ah-tintion  !  Now  then,  han's 
straight  be  the  side,  heads  up,  heels 
togither,  chests  out,  bellies  in.  Phil 
Brady,  I've  seen  ijuts  in  me  day,  but  the 
likes  o'  you  I've  yit  to  meet.  You  an' 
James  Reilly  shud  be  spanchelled  to- 
gither like  a  pair  o'  goats  an'  turned  out 
to  grass.  Man  alive,  yir  gran'mother 
was  a  better  man  nor  you  !  Have  ye 
any  backbone  at  all  in  ye,  avick,  or  are 
ye  stuffed  wid  bran  ?  "  Terry  playfully 
poked  the  unfortunate  Phil  in  the  ribs. 
Phil  lifted  his  hand. 

"Terry  Pitch,"  he  said,  "none  o' 
yir  foolery  1  Quit  proddin'  me  or  I'll 
brek  yir  mouth  !  We've  had  too  much 
o'  yir  clack  the  night." 

Something  like  a  murmur  of  approval 
ran  up  and  down  the  ranks.  Terry 
stepped  back. 

"Oho,"  he  said.  "Oho!  Insubor- 
dination in  the  ranks  !  Impidence  to 
the  commandin'  officer  !  Be  jabers,  an' 
I'll  tache  ye  a  lesson.  Stan'  forrad, 
Private  Brady  !  " 

"  Divil  the  length  o'  me  big  toe, 
then  !  "  said  Phil. 

"Private  Brady,"  said  Terry,  "I 
give  ye  fair  warnin',  stan'  forrad,  or 
take  the  consequinces." 

"  Divil  a  step,"  said  Phil.  "  Do  yir 
worst." 

Terry  put  down  his  cane,  settled  his 
cap  firmly  on  his  head,  and*walked  up 
to  Phil.  The  two  clenched,  and  before 
Phil  had  time  to  breathe  he  was  sprawl- 
ing on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
green. 

"That's  better  nor  a  dale  o'  talk," 
said  Terry  as  he  picked  up  his  switch. 
"Squ-a-d,  ah " 

But  before  the  order  was  finished, 
and  while  Private  Brady  was  yet  rest- 
ing on  the  grass,  the  river  guard  put  his 
head  over  the  wall  and  said,  "  Whisht, 
boys,  whisht !  but  there's  three  men 
joukin'  up  the  hill  be  the  hedge." 

"Squad,"  said  Terry,  "stan'  fast." 
The  Twenty -five  checked  themselves  in 
their  first  impulse   to  run,  and  Terry 
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went  to  take  observations.  Hardly 
had  he  turned  his  back  when  the  road- 
guard  put  his  head  over  the  wall  and 
said  that  two  men  were  joukin'  up  the 
hedge  his  side  o'  the  hill.  Instantly 
the  squad  broke,  and  scrambling  up 
the  ivy,  cautiously  peered  across  the 
fwall.  The  alarm  was  only  too  true  ; 
five  forms  were  rapidly  approaching. 
The  squad  clambered  down  and  panic- 
stricken  ran  here  and  there  across 
the  green.  Terry's  growl  was  heard, 
"  Squad,  retire  on  the  plantation."  The 
Twenty-five  gathered  together  and  fled 
—  only  to  meet  the  rear-guard  bring- 
ing word  that  a  man  even  then  was 
skirting  the  far  edges  of  the  planta- 
tion. Surrounded  on  all  sides  the 
squad  saw  ruin  impending.  Terry 
alone  kept  cool. 

"  Lads,"  he  said,  "  pick  up  yir  weap- 
ons an'  hide  in  the  ivy  on  the  top  o' 
the  walls." 

Half  a  minute  afterwards  Rhamus 
Castle,  to  all  appearance,  was  deserted. 

Then  from  their  places  in  the  ivy  the 
Twenty -five  saw  five  of  the  "enemy" 
steal  through  the  broken  wall  and,  even 
as  they  themselves  had  done,  take  their 
stations  by  the  loop-holes  and  watch. 
Presently  these  were  joined  by  others, 
till  at  last  eighteen  had  assembled. 
And  these  in  contented  ignorance 
smoked  and  talked  while  the  Twenty- 
five  on  the  walls  wondered,  and  lay 
tight,  and  trembled. 

A  tall,  white-haired  man,  with  a  flow- 
ing beard,  came  up  the  hill  carrying  a 
carpet-bag,  entered  the  ruins,  said, 
"Tine  night,  men,"  and  went  straight 
to  the  river-turret.  There  he  opened 
the  bag  and  took  out  an  old  yeomanry 
shako,  a  red  tunic,  and  a  pair  of  white 
cotton  gloves.  Then  he  took  off  his 
coat,  drew  off  his  trousers,  revealing  a 
pair  of  loose  white  ducks,  and  put  both 
garments  into  the  bag.  Lastly  he 
donned  the  tunic  and  shako,  fastened  a 
purple  sash  across  his  right  shoulder, 
pulled  on  his  gloves,  and  thus  attired 
stepped  out  on  the  moonlit  green.  This 
was  Samuel  Mires,  late  sergeant  in  the 
Lowth  Castle  Infantry,  a  disbanded 
regiment  whose  commander  and  owner 
had  been  Lord  Lowth,  and  whose  mod- 


est motto  worn  on  their  shakos  had 
been  "  Croppies,  Lie  Down.11 

Pausing  about  the  middle  of  the 
green  Sergeant  Mires  cleared  his  throat, 
and  drawing  himself  erect  said,  "  Men, 
fall  in."  At  once  the  Eighteen  pock- 
eted their  pipes,  the  fumes  of  which  for 
ten  minutes  or  so  had  set  the  Bilboa 
men  longing  among  the  ivy,  and  drew 
up  two  deep  before  the  sergeant.  Their 
movements  and  quickness  in  finding 
their  places  showed  that  they  had 
drilled  before.  Terry  Pitch's  opinion 
of  the  squad  (if  indeed  his  sense  of  the 
absurdity  of  its  instructor  allowed  him 
to  watch  it  at  all),  probably  was  that  he 
wished  his  own  as  good.  The  Eighteen 
certainly  moved  as  eighteen  men  ;  they 
were  clumsy  and  slow  ;  there  were 
points  for  the  satirist  about  each,  —  fat- 
ness, leanness,  ugliness,  shapelessness  ; 
the  mark  of  the  soldier  was  on  none  ; 
yet  all  had  passed  from  that  stage  of 
rawness  which  marks  the  untrained 
man.  They  were  dressed  somewhat 
better  than  were  the  Bilboa  men,  and 
their  characteristics  were  such  that  had 
the  two  squads  been  mixed  an  outsider 
could  have  separated  them  at  once. 
He  would  have  put  the  clean-shaven 
Irish  faces,  with  their  keen  features 
and  restless  eyes,  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  he  would  have  put  the  beards  and 
whiskers,  the  men  with  memories  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  their  looks. 

Sergeant  Mires  drew  a  book  from  his 
tunic  and  called  the  roll,  ticking  off  the 
names  of  those  who  answered  "  Here." 
He  read  out  about  fifty  names  ;  then  he 
called  the  squad  to  attention. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  so  few  here  the 
night,"  he  said,  in  a  clear,  sharp  voice. 
"  I  was  expectin'  more,  seein'  how  fine 
it  is.  I  hope  the  fallin'  off  won't  con- 
tinue, an'  that  all  o'  you'll  tell  yir  neigh- 
bors to  come  reg'lar  an'  often.  Dis 
any  o'  ye  know  why  they  haven't 
come  ?  " 

"Work's  throng  this  time  o'  the 
year,"  said  Robert  Young  ;  "  men  have 
to  work  late  an'  rise  early." 

"  We're  one  like  another,"  answered 
Sergeant  Mires;  "but  we  must  deny 
ourselves  a  little  to  save  our  princi- 
ples." 
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"  Saturday's  a  bad  night,"  said  John 
Gibson  ;  "  ther's  always  odd  jobs  to  be 
done  for  Sundays." 

"Ay,  an'  it's  market-day,"  said 
James  Harper  ;  "  people  must  sell  to 
buy  bits  for  their  bellies." 

"  An'  drink  !  "  said  big  Ned  Noble, 
"  marke tin's  powerful  thirsty  work." 
The  Eighteen,  with  their  sergeant, 
laughed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Twenty- 
five  glittered  in  the  ivy  at  the  thought 
of  whiskey. 

"  Well,"  said  Sergeant  Mires,  "  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  I  hope  next 
time  the  muster'll  be  better.  It's  dis- 
couragin'  to  you,  an'  it's  discouragin'  to 
me,  to  come  here  at  some  risk  to  our- 
selves an'  some  loss  o'  precious  time, 
too,  seein'  the  s'ason  o'  the  year,  —  to 
come  here,  I  say,  an'  not  have  a  good 
muster.  Ye  know  it's  no  good  doin' 
things  be  halves.  What's  the  good  o' 
me  walkin'  steady  in  the  ranks  an' 
knowin'  how  to  han'le  me  weapon  if 
me  neighbor  beside  me's  actin'  like  an 
omadhaun  —  is  there  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  sorra  bit,"  said  the  Eighteen. 
"  Bedad,  no."  "  Shure  yi're  spakin' 
gospel." 

"  An'  if  people  stay  away  because 
they  think  nothin'll  iver  happen,"  went 
on  the  sergeant,  "I'd  like  yis  to  spake 
yir  minds  to  them  an'  tell  them  that  the 
man  is  blessed  who  has  his  house  in 
order.  We're  standin'  on  the  edge  av  a 
volcano.  May  the  Lord  grant  it  niver 
bursts  !  But  if  it  does  we  mustn't  be 
caught  asleep.  I  hear  strange  talk 
flyin'  about.  People  say  tW  others  are 
drillin'  too."  The  Twenty-five  cocking 
in  the  ivy  bent  all  their  ears. 

"It's  true,"  said  James  Harper,  "I 
hear  the  talk  ivery where." 

"  Talk's  nothin',"  said  Ned  Noble. 
"  An'  if  so  be,  what  odds  ?  Eh,  what 
odds  ?  Let  them  drill  away  ;  but  let 
them  keep  out  av  our  way  anyhow, 
drill  or  no  drill.     So  say  I." 

"Easy,  easy  Ned,"  said  Sergeant 
Mires  ;  "  keep  down  yir  voice  ;  it  trav- 
els far.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this. 
Bring  yir  neighbors  here,  that  if  iver 
the  day  should  come  that  we  be  called 
on  to  fight  an'  defend  ourselves  an'  our 
homes  from  on  just  oppression,  we  may 


be  found  ready  to  do  our  juty  an'  scat- 
ter our  foes  like  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  said  Ned  Noble, 
"  that's  the  way  to  put  it !  Trust  in 
God  an'  keep  yir  powder  dry,  me  boys  ! 
For  we're  the  boys"  he  chanted  in  a 
deep  voice,  "  that  fear  no  noise,  an* 
niver  will  surren-dur  !  " 

All  this  time  the  Bilboa  men  were 
wearying  on  the  wall.  They  dared  not 
shift  a  leg  for  fear  of  loosening  a  stone 
or  rustling  the  ivy.  Mr.  Dooley,  in 
particular,  resting  as  he  was  in  a  half- 
lying  posture  leaning  on  one  hand  and 
grasping  ivy  stems  with  the  other,  was 
terribly  uncomfortable.  His  limbs 
were  cramped,  his  back  ached,  his  great 
body  felt  full  of  pains.  He  longed  for 
the  drill  to  begin  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  shift  his  position.  Would 
they  never  cease  talking  ! 

Then  Ned  Graham's  voice  arose  and 
Mr.  Dooley  felt  that  his  chance  had 
come.  Slowly  he  rolled  his  body  over, 
slipped  on  a  sloping  stone,  broke  his 
hold  on  the  ivy,  and  went  with  a  crash 
to  the  ground  outside.  As  he  fell  he 
clutched  at  the  ivy  and  roared. 

There  was  a  sudden  scurry  inside  the 
walls,  a  sound  of  feet  clumping  on  the 
grass  as  the  Bilboa  men  slipped  from 
the  walls,  and  —  the  Twenty -five  to  the 
river,  the  Eighteen  to  the  road  —  both 
squads  took  to  their  heels  and  fled. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  PROVENCE. 


Our  first  impression  of  Provence 
struck  us  just  beyond  Mondragon.  Eor 
some  miles  we  have  traversed  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  at 
this  point  might  almost  be  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  The  river  is  hedged  in  by 
tall  cliffs  covered  with  ruins  as  steep 
and  as  inhabitable  as  the  granite  which 
supports  them.  Every  mountain  bears 
its  castle  and  tells  of  feudal  rule, 
brigand  oppression,  all  the  violence  and 
picturesqueness  of  a  mediaeval  tale  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  train  carries  us 
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through  a  narrow  gully,  with  barely 
room  in  it,  above  the  strangled  river, 
for  the  ledge  on  which  the  rails  are  laid. 
Suddenly,  at  the  other  end  of  the  gorge 
the  climate  changes  :  the  air  is  milder, 
the  plain  more  fertile,  the  country  wid- 
ens into  a  great  amphitheatre  enclosed 
between  the  Alps  of  Dauphine'  and  the 
rounder  hills  of  the  Ce'vennes.  And 
here,  with  the  suddenness  of  magic,  the 
first  olives  begin  —  no  stripling  trees, 
but  gnarled  and  branching  orchards, 
showing  their  ancient  limbs  on  every 
southern  slope.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  we  have  come  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  south.  With  a  deep  breath  of  the 
sharp-scented,  sunny  air,  we  inhale  the 
beauty  of  it,  and  understand  —  how  in- 
timately —  that  horror  of  the  mountain 
which  has  distinguished  every  race 
capable  of  appreciating  beauty.  Our 
recollection  of  the  black  gorge,  the  bar- 
ren peaks,  the  swirling  torrent,  renders 
still  keener  our  feeling  for  the  fertile 
plain  where  the  blood-red  boughs  of 
the  Judas-tree  make  their  deep  south- 
ern blots  of  color  against  the  blue  of  the 
delicate  serrated  hills  behind.  Among 
the  fields  the  pollard  mulberries  gleam 
like  baskets  of  gold  filigree,  in  the  splen- 
dor of  their  early  April  leaf.  The  tall 
pastures  are  white  with  starry  jonquils, 
bending  all  one  way  in  the  wind.  The 
hedges  are  sweet  with  hawthorn,  great 
southern  bloom,  almost  as  big  and 
plump  as  apple  blossom.  And  the 
same  delicious  contrast  of  delicacy  aud 
abundance  which  strikes  us  in  the 
plain,  surrounded  by  its  peaks  and  bar- 
ren hills,  is  repeated  in  the  difference 
between  this  riot  of  blossom  and  the 
austerity  of  the  foliage,  much  less 
green  than  in  the  north.  The  ilex 
spreads  its  cool,  grey  shadow  at  the 
homestead  door.  Every  little  red-tiled 
farm  is  screened  by  its  tall  hedge  of 
cypress,  planted  invariably  north-west 
of  the  building.  For  through  these 
narrow  gorges  of  Mondragon,  where 
there  seemed  scarcely  room  for  the 
train  and  the  river,  the  mistral  also 
passes,  like  a  blast  from  a  giant's  bel- 
lows—  the  mistral,  the  terrible  north- 
western wind  that  devastates  these 
plains  of  paradise. 


II. 


Our  first  halting-place  is  at  Orange 
a  white  and  charming  little  town,  fill- 
ing up  its  ancient  girdle  with  many  an 
ample  space  of  green  garden  and  lush 
meadow.  Few  towns  appear  more 
provincial  than  this  charming  Orange, 
which  gave  William  the  Silent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Keform,  a  dynasty  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  king  to  England.  There 
were  princes  in  Orange  long  before  the 
Nassau:  the  house  of  Baux,  with  their 
pretensions  to  the  empire  of  the  East ; 
and  the  house  of  Adhe'mar,  which 
brought  forth  the  great  Guillaume 
d'Orange,  the  peer  of  Charlemagne. 
Of  all  their  glory  naught  remains  save 
one  meagre  wall,  one  tumbling  buttress 
surmounting  the  hill  above  the  city. 
Compared  with  the  beautiful  amphi- 
theatre beneath,  still  important  and 
majestic  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  these  remains  of  chivalry 
appear  little  more  venerable  than  the 
ruins  of  the  jerry-built  villas  of  some 
demolished  London  suburb.  Yet  as 
we  look  at  them  an  emotion  awakes  in 
our  heart  and  a  mist  comes  before  our 
eyes  that  Roman  antiquity  does  not 
evoke.  For  the  monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  other  than  of  stone. 

And  we  remember  how,  in  the 
beautiful  old  romance  of  "  Guillaume 
d'Orange,"  after  Roncesvalles,  the  un- 
happy hero  comes  home  to  his  castle 
wounded,  the  only  living  knight  of  all 
his  host,  and  sounds  the  horn  that  hangs 
before  the  castle  gate,  the  porter  will 
not  admit  him  ;  none  may  enter  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  and  no  man  of  all 
his  garrison  recognizes  the  hero  in  this 
poor  man,  suddenly  aged  and  pinched 
and  grey,  seated  on  a  varlet's  nag,  with 
nothing  martial  in  his  mien.  Their 
discussion  brings  the  countess  on  to 
the  battlements  :  "  That  —  my  hus- 
band !  My  husband  is  young  and  val- 
iant. My  husband  would  come  a 
conqueror,  with  tribes  of  captives,  cov- 
ered with  glory  and  honor."  Then, 
seated  still  on  his  poor  nag,  outside  his 
inaccessible  castle,  the  Count  of  Orange 
tells  the  story  of  Roncesvalles,  and  how 
he  alone  escaped  the  carnage  of  that 
I  day.     "  Less  than  ever  my  husband  !  " 
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cries  the  countess.  "  My  husband  would 
not  have  lived  when  all  those  heroes 
died."  But  at  last  he  persuades  her 
that  he  is  in  very  truth  himself,  and 
she  consents  to  take  him  and  tend  his 
wounds  if,  so  soon  as  he  can  ride  to 
battle,  he  promises  to  set  forth  and 
avenge  the  death  of  his  comrades. 

aLe  monde  est  vide  depuis  les  Ro- 
mains,"  said  St.  Just.  Beneath  the 
ruins  of  that  castle  on  the  hill  there 
stands  erect,  eternal,  built  into  the  very 
framework  of  the  cliff,  the  immense 
theatre  of  the  Romans,  still  fit  for  ser- 
vice, resonant  to  every  tone.  Four 
years  ago,  many  thousand  people  were 
collected  in  the  theatre,  which  still 
serves  on  all  great  municipal  occasions. 
But  T  prefer  it  as  we  saw  it  yesterday  — 
its  sweep  of  steps  graciously  mantled  in 
long  grass  growing  for  hay,  and  full  of 
innumerable  flowers  ;  its  stage  tenanted 
by  bushes  of  red  roses  and  white  Guel- 
der roses  ;  the  blue  empty  circles  of  its 
wall-space  rising  serenely  against  the 
flame-blue  sky.  Never  have  I  seen  the 
huge  strength  of  Roman  antiquity  ap- 
pear more  sweetly  venerable,  more 
assimilable  to  the  unshaken  granite 
structure  of  the  globe  itself,  than  thus, 
decked  and  garlanded  with  the  transi- 
tory blossoms  of  its  eighteen-hundredth 
spring. 

The  front  wall  of  the  theatre  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  thirteen 
feet  thick,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  The  colony  of 
Arausio  was  an  important  colony,  re- 
membered only  now  by  the  monuments 
of  its  pleasures  and  its  triumph.  When 
we  shall  have  disappeared  for  near  two 
thousand  years,  what  will  remain  to  tell 
our  story  ?  Our  Gothic  churches  are 
immense  and  beautiful,  but  already  in 
their  infancy  of  nine  or  seven  centuries 
they  are  falling  into  ruin.  Our  castles 
will  go  the  way  of  the  Castle  of  Orange  ; 
and  of  our  pleasure -houses  the  oldest  I 
remember  is  the  little  flimsy  seven- 
teenth-century theatre  of  Parma,  al- 
ready quite  a  miracle  of  cardboard 
antiquity.  We  have  built  too  high,  or 
too  thin,  or  too  delicately.  We  have 
read  too  long  in  our  prayer-books  that 
here  we  have   no  abiding  city.      Our 


souls  have  no  capacity  to  imitate  that 
great  solid  souvenir  of  civic  use,  of 
pleasure,  of  triumph,  which  the  Romans 
have  left  behind  them  in  all  their  prov- 
inces. About  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
the  theatre,  on  the  other  side  of  Orange, 
stands  the  Roman  Arch  of  Triumph, 
the  most  beautiful  in  Gaul.  It  is  per- 
fect in  its  great  perspective,  as  it  rises 
from  the  meadow-grass  at  the  end  of  a 
shadowy  avenue.  On  its  sculptured 
sides  the  trophies  of  ancient  battle  are 
still  clear,  and  on  its  frieze  the  violent 
struggle  of  men  in  battle  — 

Et  tristis  summo  captivus  in  arcu. 

We  end  our  afternoon  by  a  long  drive 
through  the  fertile  plain  of  Orange,  all 
the  brighter  for  the  severe ness  of  its 
setting,  for  the  spires  and  hedges  of 
cypress,  for  the  gaunt,  dim  blue  of  the 
distant  mountains.  The  spring  is  lux- 
uriant and  ample  here.  The  hedges 
toss  their  fragrant  boughs  of  may  ;  the 
sweet  Japanese  peonies  are  pink  in 
every  garden,  the  quince-orchards  seem 
a  bower  of  tiny  roses,  the  purple  flags 
are  out  by  all  the  watercourses  ;  but 
the  prettiest  sight  of  all  is  on  the  grass. 
Even  in  Italy  I  have  never  seen  such 
hay-meadows,  with  their  great  golden 
trails  of  buttercups,  their  sheets  of 
snow-white  narcissus,  springing  innu- 
merable and  very  tall  above  the  grass. 
There  are  little  children  and  boys,  and 
tall  young  girls,  grown  women  and  men 
of  all  ages,  in  the  fields  gathering  great 
posies  of  the  delicious  flowers.  Never 
have  I  seen  so  bright  a  picture  of  the 
sheer  joy  of  living,  the  mere  gladness 
of  the  spring's  revival.  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  have  driven  by  some  happy 
byway  into  the  Golden  Age,  into  some 
idyl  of  old  Greece. 

in. 
Here  the  towns  are  set  as  close  to- 
gether as  the  jewels  in  a  crown.  We 
have  scarcely  left  Orange  before  we  see, 
beyond  the  green  belt  of  the  Rhone, 
the  mediaeval  outline  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes.  I? lie  Sonnante,  as  Rabelais 
called  it,  rises  out  of  the  plain  and  the 
water  like  an  island  indeed,  much  as 
our  own  little  Rye  stands  up  out  of  the 
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Sussex  marshes.  With  its  steeples  and 
convents,  its  towers  and  buttresses 
massed  round  the  tremendous  fortress 
on  the  central  rock,  girdled  by  an  outer 
circle  of  crenellated  ramparts,  this  fair 
town  of  Avignon  appears  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  great  interest  of  Avignon  is  that 
it  is  a  town  of  one  time  —  a  flower  of 
the  fourteenth  century  still  full  of  life 
and  vigor.  The  great  Palace  of  the 
Popes,  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
with  their  battlements  and  machicola- 
tions, the  Tower  of  Philippe  la  Bel  at 
Villeneuve,  and  the  vast  round  yellow 
fortress  of  St.  Andre*,  massive  against 
its  background  of  olive-colored  hills  — 
all  these,  and  many  smaller  relics,  date 
from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Even  here  in  the  South,  few 
cities  can  show  so  many  or  such  pure 
examples  of  fourteenth-century  military 
architecture. 

The  city  wall  of  Avignon  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  fifteen  thousand 
feet.  It  is  twelve  metres  in  height.  It 
has  thirty-five  towers,  many  turrets,  is 
crowned  with  battlements,  and  pierced 
with  machicolations.  These  last,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  open  spaces  left 
between  the  wall  and  the  frieze  of 
arcades  which  supports  the  balcony  in- 
tended for  the  garrison  (the  chemin  cle 
ronde),  spaces  which  form  great  oblong 
holes  in  the  flooring  of  the  balcony,  and 
through  which  boiling  water,  flaming 
tow,  lighted  oil,  arrows,  stones,  and 
other  missiles  might  be  poured  down  on 
assailants  engaged  in  undermining  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  The  walls  of  Avignon, 
substantial  as  they  appear,  would  be 
but  a  phantasmal  protection  against  a 
good  mitrailleuse  ;  the  town  wears  them 
as  an  ornament,  and  not  as  armor.  The 
gates,  dismantled  of  their  old  portcul- 
lises, serve  for  the  collection  of  the  toll, 
and  the  officials  of  the  octroi  lodge  in 
the  romantic  gatehouses.  One  of  these 
guardians,  moved  by  our  interest  in  his 
unusual  dwelling,  led  us  up,  through 
his  kitchen  and  bedroom  in  the  gate- 
tower,  on  to  the  balcony  that  crowns 
the  wall.  He  left  us  there  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  several  babies,  whom 
I  expected  at  every  instant  to  tumble 


through  the  holes  of  the  machicoulis  ; 
they  showed,  however,  the  address  and 
ingenuity  of  true  mediaeval  babyhood 
in  avoiding  these  pitfalls,  and  appeared 
to  find  the  superannuated  battlements 
an  admirable  playground.  Less  adroit, 
we  found  the  chemin  de  ronde  very  dizzy 
walking  ;  and  our  interest  in  this  relic 
of  military  architecture  was  chequered 
by  the  fear  of  being  precipitated  into 
space. 

The  walls  of  Avignon  are  less  inter- 
esting than  its  vast  central  fortress. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  monument 
so  irregular,  so  labyrinthine,  a  mere 
sombre  maze  of  towers  and  walls,  of 
corridors  and  staircases.  Not  a  tower 
is  absolutely  square,  not  an  angle  true, 
not  a  communication  simple  or  direct. 
All  is  unexpected,  daedal,  disconcerting, 
in  this  gigantic  relic  of  an  era  of  confu- 
sion. 

The  Palace  of  the  Popes  was  not  only 
a  palace,  but  a  fortress  —  necessary  as 
an  answer  to  the  fortress  which  in  1307 
the  king  of  France  had  built  at  Ville- 
neuve across  the  Rhine,  necessary  also 
for  defence  against  the  troops  of  ma- 
rauders who  infested  France  after  Crdcy 
and  after  Poitiers.  We  remember  how, 
in  1357,  a  knight,  by  name  Sir  Reynold 
of  Cervole,  commonly  known  as  the 
Archpriest,  scoured  all  Provence  with  a 
company  of  men-at-arms  of  all  coun- 
tries, who,  since  the  king  of  France  was 
captive  and  their  arrears  unpaid,  turned 
brigand,  and  made  a  good  thing  of  esca- 
lading  castles,  and  ransoming  rich  and 
timid  cities.  Froissart  has  told  us  how 
the  Archpriest  and  his  men  laid  siege  to 
Avignon,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  Innocent  VI.  and  his  cardinals,  who 
agreed  to  pay  forty  thousand  crowns  to 
the  company  as  an  inducement  to  its 
withdrawal.  The  brigand  came  to  terms ' 
as  regards  the  money,  but  he  demanded 
certain  small  additions  to  the  contract, 
remembering  that  he  was  not  only  a 
marauder,  but  a  person  of  good  family, 
with  other  claims  to  consideration.  He 
exacted,  therefore,  a  free  pardon  for  all 
his  sins,  and  several  invitations  to  din- 
ner. The  pope  and  his  cardinals  "  re- 
ceived him  as  reverently  as  he  had 
been  the  son  of  the  kihsr  of  France  him- 
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self."  Then  he  consented  to  lead  his 
followers  elsewhere  ;  and  after  his  de- 
parture the  pope  considerably  improved 
the  fortifications  of  Avignon. 

By  1370  the  city  was  strong  enough 
to  set  such  besiegers  at  defiance,  and 
the  palace  had  grown  into  the  fortress 
we  admire  to-day.  It  is  composed  of 
seven  huge  corps  de  logis,  separated  by 
courts  or  quads  ;  and  these  are  riveted 
to  each  other  by  seven  immense  and 
sombre  towers.  The  whole  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  over  twelve  thousand 
square  yards.  It  is  an  imposing,  a  tre- 
mendous pile  —  not  beautiful,  but  un- 
forgettable ;  conspicuous  by  the  rare 
height  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  by 
the  extraordinary  up-leap  of  its  but- 
tresses, which  shoot  right  up  the  wall 
to  the  balcony,  and  form  the  great  ar- 
cade which  masks  the  largest  machi- 
coulis that  I  have  ever  seen.  Not  only 
pitch  and  Greek  fire,  but  great  beams 
and  boulders  could  pass  through  these 
openings  to  crush  the  assailant  under- 
neath. Such  a  fortress  appears  impreg- 
nable to  the  eye  ;  the  height  of  the 
walls  renders  an  escalade  impossible  ; 
the  garrison  on  the  balcony  atop  is  out 
of  bowshot,  and  the  huge  buttresses 
defend  the  base  against  the  sapper.  At 
one-third  of  its  height  the  wall  supports 
a  second  balcony,  whence  the  besieged 
could  deal  deadly  damage  on  their  as- 
sailants. . 

Within,  the  palace  is  disfigured  by  its 
present  service  as  a  barracks.  The  vast 
halls  are  ceiled  over  at  mid-height,  and 
turned  into  dormitories.  Nearly  all  the 
frescoes,  painted  in  the  melancholy, 
elegant  manner  of  Simone  Memmi  and 
the  Sienese,  have  been  disfigured  within 
this  century.  There  is  a  party  in 
Avignon  naturally  indignant  at  this 
defacement,  which  is  all  for  buying  the 
palace  from  the  government  and  turning 
it  into  a  museum.  This,  however,  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  And  as  a 
mere  impression,  the  great  bare,  da3dal 
building,  gay  with  the  crowded  life  of 
these  youths  of  twenty,  racing  up  and 
down  stairs  in  noisy  troops,  sitting  in 
the  shadowy  window-seats,  picturesque 
figures  in  their  white  undress,  black 
haversacks   and   deep   red  caps,  filling 
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the  sombre  quads  with  march  and  drill 
—  yes,  as  a  mere  impression,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  appropriate  than  a  museum. 

IV. 

Sun  le  pont  d' Avignon 
Tout  le  monde  danse,  danse  ; 

Sur  le  pont  d' Avignon 
Tout  le  monde  danse  en  rond. 
Many  generations  of  children  have 
doubtless  wondered  why.  Make  an 
effort  to  cross  the  Rhone  when  the  wind 
is  blowing,  and  you  will  arrive  at  any 
rate  at  one  explanation.  O  masterly 
wind !  Vent  magistral,  or  mistral. 
With  what  a  round,  boisterous,  over- 
mastering force  you  blow  from  the 
north-west !  How  you  send  the  poor 
passengers  of  Avignon  bridge  whirling 
in  all  directions,  dancing  to  all  tunes, 
battling  comically  and  ineffectually 
against  you  !  We  ourselves  were  nearly 
blown  from  the  hilltop  at  Villeneuve  ; 
yet  I  can  cherish  no  rancor  against  the 
mistral,  the  tyrant,  sweeping  us  all  out 
of  his  way  as  he  rushes,  wreathed  in 
dust,  towards  the  sea.  'Tis  a  good 
honest  wind,  like  our  west-country  sou'- 
wester, and  quite  devoid  of  the  sharp, 
thin,  exasperating  quality  of  the  east 
wind  of  our  isles.  And,  but  for  the 
mistral,  they  never  would  have  planted 
those  dark,  long  screens  of  soaring 
cypress  which  streak  so  picturesquely 
the  wide,  blue  prospects  of  Provence. 

v. 
There  is  something  Athenian  in  the 
little  literary  class  of  Avignon,  and  in 
the  evident  pride  and  joy  that  all  the 
citizens  take  in  it.  Yesterday  our  cab- 
man stopped  us  in  the  street :  "  Look 
at  that,  monsieur  !  Look  at  him.  He's 
a  poet !  "  cried  the. good  man  in  great 
excitement.  It  was  M.  Felix  Gras. 
People  waylay  you  to  point  out  the 
name  of  Aubane  or  Roumanille  written 
over  a  book-shop.  Every  person  of 
every  degree  treasures  some  little  speech 
or  anecdote  concerning  M.  Mistral,  the 
hero  of  the  place.  Doubtless  the  Feli- 
brige,  with  the  little  extra  romance  and 
importance  which  it  has  given  to  the 
South,  has  something  to  do  with  this 
literary    enthusiasm.      In   Provence    a 
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taste  for  poetry  is  a  form  of  patriotism, 
even  as  it  was  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Nation."  The  sen- 
timent, which  is  pretty  and  touching, 
appears  quite  genuine. 

We  had  forgotten  that  Roumanille 
was  dead,  and  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
his  book-shop.  We  were  greeted  by  a 
dark-eyed  little  lady  ;  when  we  asked 
for  the  poet,  the  tears  started  into  her 
fine  black  eyes,  and  we  realized,  with 
a  tightening  of  the  heart,  the  cruel  care- 
lessness of  our  question.  But  Madame 
Roumanille  (for  it  was  she),  with  the 
beautiful  courtesy  of  her  nation,  would 
not  let  us  depart  in  this  unhappy  mood. 
She  talked  sweetly  and  seriously  of  her 
husband's  latter  days  and  of  his  death- 
bed, cheerful  and  courageous  as  the  last 
pages  of  the  "  Phsedo  ;  "  these  Proven- 
cal poets  have  a  classic  temper  in  their 
souls  !  He  would  not  let  them  wear  a 
mournful  face.  "  Life  is  a  good  thing," 
said  he  ;  "  chequered,  no  doubt,  with 
melancholy  moments,  but  none  the  less 
bright  and  excellent  as  a  whole.  We 
have  come  now  to  one  of  these  melan- 
choly passages,  but,  believe  me,  my 
friends,  the  sadness  of  death  is  greatly 
overrated  !  There  is  nothing  cruel  or 
tragic  to  lament  about.  Life  has  been 
very  good  and  now  —  at  the  end  of  it  — 
death  comes  in  its  place,  not  unkind." 

So  the  good  Felibre  passed  away, 
mindful,  no  doubt,  of  that  passage  in 
one  of  his  poems  where  he  says  —  but  I 
have  forgotten  the  words  :  — 

Now  let  me  depart  in  peace, 
For  I  have  planted  in  Provence 
A  tree  that  shall  endure. 

If  even  the  gay,  the  cordial  Roumanille 
gave  out  at  the  last  this  savor  of  antique 
philosophy,  the  likeness  of  Mistral  to 
the  elder  poets  is  far  more  striking. 
He  is  the  Provencal  Theocritus,  and  his 
poems,  with  their  delightful  literalness 
of  touch,  their  unforced  picturesqueness 
and  natural  simplicity,  will  probably 
endure  when  more  striking  monuments 
of  our  nineteenth-century  literature  are 
less  read  than  remembered.  We  can- 
not imagine,  at  any  distance  of  time,  a 
Provence  in  which  some  posy  of  Mis- 
tral's verses  will  not  be  treasured.    He 


will  be  to  the  great  province  what 
Joachim  du  Bellay  has  been  to  Anjou. 
True,  he  has  written  too  much,  but  pos- 
terity is  an  excellent  editor,  and  reduces 
the  most  voluminous  to  a  compendious 
handful.  Mistral  is  the  greatest  of  the 
Fe'libres,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
whose  works  will  survive  the  charming 
Davidsbund  of  poets  and  patriots  which 
so  loudly  fills  the  public  ear  to-day. 

We  went  more  than  once  to  see  the 
great  man  in  his  garden  at  Maillane,  a 
pleasant  place  surrounding  a  cool,  quiet 
villa,  where  the  poet  lives  with  his 
young  wife.  It  is  the  only  house  of  any 
pretensions  in  Maillane,  and  to  the  good 
people  of  the  commune  Monsieur  Mis- 
tral is  both  the  poet  and  the  squire. 
He  comes  out  to  receive  you  —  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  man  with  a  beautiful 
voice  ;  so  much  like  Buffalo  Bill  in  his 
appearance  that  one  day,  when  the  two 
celebrities  met  by  accident  in  a  Parisian 
cafe',  they  stared  at  each  other,  bewil- 
dered for  one  moment,  and  then,  rising, 
each  advanced  towards  the  other  and 
shook  hands !  We  talked  of  many 
things,  and  among  others,  of  course,  of 
Felibrige.  I  ventured  to  ask  him  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  which  is  a  puzzle 
not  to  philologists  alone.  He  confessed 
that  it  had  no  particular  meaning  ;  that 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  and  Rou- 
manille, and  the  other  five  discussed 
their  projected  Provencal  renaissance, 
one  of  them  reminded  the  others  of  a 
quaint  old  song,  still  sung  in  out-of-the- 
way  Provencal  villages,  in  honor  of 
certain  prophets  or  wise  men  dimly 
spoken  of  as 

Les  fe'libres  de  la  Loi. 

No  one  knew  precisely  what  the  word 
designed  —  so  much  the  greater  its 
charm,  its  suggestiveness  !  The  name 
was  adopted  by  acclamation  ;  and  hence- 
forth the  meaning  of  Felibre  is  clear. 

VI. 

We  went  the  next  day,  in  company 
with  Mistral  and  his  charming,  intelli- 
gent wife,  to  see  the  races  at  Saint 
Remy.  "  Regardez  nos  fillettes  !  "  said 
the  poet.  "On  dirait  des  statues 
Grecques."    A  Greek  statue  is  severer 
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in  its  beauty  ;  but  certainly  the  girls  of 
St.  Kemy  might  be  the  sisters  of  the 
statuettes  of  Tanagra ;  so  dignified,  so 
graceful,  do  they  appear  in  the  beauti- 
ful costumes  of  Aries.  They  were  the 
great  adornment  of  these  mild  provin- 
cial sports,  as  they  came  in  troops  from 
Maillane  and  Tarascon,  from  Avignon, 
from  Aries,  all  dressed  in  the  plain- 
falling  skirt,  the  fichu  of  pure  fresh 
tulle,  and  the  long-pointed  shawl,  or 
"  Provencale,"  which  recalls  the  grace- 
ful garb  of  Venetian  women.  Some- 
times the  skirt  is  pale  pink  or  apricot, 
with  a  dove-colored  shawl,  or  green  with 
a  lilac  shawl ;  but  nearly  always  the 
skirt  and  shawl  alike  are  black,  relieved 
only  by  the  narrow  muslin  apron,  which 
reaches  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt  before, 
and  by  the  abundant  fulness  of  the 
white  fichu  across  the  breast.  Every 
one  who  has  been  to  a  fancy  ball  re- 
calls the  charming  coiffure  which  sur- 
mounts this  costume  —  the  thick  wavy 
black  tresses,  parted  in  the  middle  of 
the  brow,  taken  down  either  side  of  the 
face  loosely,  then  suddenly  raised  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  high  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  coiled  round  there  and 
fixed  under  a  tiny  band  of  white  lace, 
and  a  large  bow  or  sash  of  black  ribbon. 
Few  headdresses  are  at  once  so  irresist- 
ible and  so  dignified,  and  none  could 
be  better  suited  to  the  regular  features, 
ample  beauty,  and  melting  eyes  of  the 
daughters  of  Provence. 

We  fell  in  love  with  St.  Remy  ;  we 
stayed  there  for  a  week,  in  the  Hotel 
du  Cheval  Blanc,  where  the  long,  dark, 
convent-like  corridors  and  the  cypress- 
screens  behind  the  house  give  one 
already,  as  it  were,  a  waft  of  Italy.  St. 
Remy  is  a  delightful  little  place.  All 
its  streets  are  avenues  of  great  zebra- 
trunked,  century-old  plane-trees,  gar- 
landed in  April  with  quaint  little 
hanging  balls,  or  else  of  wych-elms,  gay 
with  pinkish-buff  blossoms,  and  yet  so 
gnarled  and  hollow  that  they  might 
almost  be  those  famous  elms  which 
Sully  planted  about  the  towns  of  France. 
La  Ville  Verte  the  people  call  it,  and 
never  was  name  better  chosen.  Even 
as  at  Orange,  the  town  has  shrunk 
within  its  ancient  girdle,  and  has  filled 


out  its  space  with  gardens,  with  or- 
chards, with  hay-meadows.  The  gar- 
dens of  St.  Remy  are  the  fortune  of  the 
place,  and  owe  to  their  happy  situation 
behind  the  range  of  the  Alpines  an 
earlier  harvest  of  flowers  and  fruit  than 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  sunny  South. 
In  the  roomy  inn-garden  we  wondered 
at  the  luxuriance  of  the  spring,  as  we 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  blossoming 
Guelder-rose  bush,  or  picked  great 
trails  of  rose  and  syringa.  We  gathered 
our  first  dish  of  strawberries  on  the 
23rd  of  April.  There  are  but  two 
openings  at  St.  Remy  —  miller  or  mar- 
ket-gardener ;  the  two  prettiest  trades, 
suitable  to  this  greenest,  most  pastoral 
of  cities. 

St.  Remy  is  but  gently  raised  above 
the  plains  ;  still  low  enough  to  nestle 
among  the  white  -  flowered  hawthorn 
hedges  by  the  runnels  bordered  with 
flowers.  But,  scarce  two  miles  beyond, 
there  rise  the  scarred,  fantastic,  sun- 
baked crags  of  the  Alpille  Mountains 
—  the  Alpines  in  modern  guide-book 
parlance.  These  are  true  southern 
hills,  barren  and  elegant,  grey,  lilac y 
blue,  pink  even,  or  purple  against  the 
sky ;  but  never  green.  Walk  thither 
along  the  upward  road  till,  at  the  moun- 
tain's feet,  you  come  to  a  round  knoll 
of  fine  turf,  fringed  with  stone-pines, 
under  every  tree  a  marble  sarcophagus 
for  a  seat.  Hence  the  view  is  beautiful 
across  the  wide  blue  valley  to  the  snow- 
streaked  pyramid  of  Mont  Ventoux. 
But  you  will  turn  your  back  upon  the 
view,  for,  placed  on  the  middle  of  this 
grassy  mound,  is  the  pride  of  St.  Remy, 
the  Antiquities,  sole  relic  of  the  pros- 
perous town  of  Glanum  Livii.  No- 
where in  Provence  have  we  seen  so 
beautiful  a  setting  to  monuments  so 
perfect  in  their  small  proportions  as  the 
Triumphal  Arch  and  the  Mausoleum. 
Time  has  much  ruined,  it  is  true,  the 
decorations  of  the  arch ;  the  winged 
victories  are  bruised  and  battered  ;  only 
the  feet  of  one  warrior  remain,  the 
head  and  fighting  arm  of  another  ;  the 
chains  of  the  slaves  have  fallen  into 
pieces.  But  nothing  has  marred  the 
style,  the  grace,  the  purity  of  the 
exquisite    outline,    Greek  rather    than 
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Roman  in  its  simple  elegance.  The 
Mausoleum  is  less  correct  in  style,  but 
more  picturesque,  more  suggestive.  A 
night  of  steps  lead  to  a  sculptured  pedi- 
ment, from  which  there  rises  a  quad- 
ruple arch,  itself  supporting  a  small 
round  temple,  roofed,  but  enclosed 
merely  by  a  ring  of  columns,  in  the 
style  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  at 
Rome.  Within  these  columns  stand 
two  tall  figures,  robed  in  the  ample  toga 
of  the  consul,  and  seem  to  lean  for- 
ward as  though  they  gazed  across  the 
valley  to  some  ancient  battle-field. 
Standing  so  high,  and  screened  behind 
their  wall  of  columns,  the  statues  do  not 
show  the  trace  of  the  modern  restorer. 
The  opinion  of  archaeologists  is  still,  I 
believe,  divided  as  to  their  identity, 
but  the  peasants  have  views  of  their 
own  on  the  matter.  Some  of  them  aver 
the  figures  to  be  the  portraits  of  those 
twin  emperors,  Julius  and  Caesar  ;  but 
most  of  them,*with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, consider  that  they  commemorate 
the  victories  of  Caius  Marius,  the  hero 
of  all  this  country-side.  The  figures  are 
twain,  so  the  peasants  have  doubled  the 
general ;  Caius  and  Marius  look  out 
towards  the  Fosses  Mariennes.  Oth- 
ers, aware  of  the  individuality  of  their 
hero,  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  giv- 
ing him  his  wife  as  a  companion  !  One 
shepherd,  however,  offered  me  the  best 
explanations. 

"  Those  two  figures,"  said  he,  "  rep- 
resent the  great  Caius  Marius  and  the 
prophetess  Martha,  the  sister  of  Laza- 
rus and  the  patroness  of  our  Provence. 
They  were,  as  you  may  say,  a  pair  of 
friends." 

"  Dear  me!"  said  I.  "  I  thought 
there  was  a  hundred  years  or  so  be- 
tween them." 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  good  man,  "  that 
well  may  be,  madame  ;  but,  none  the 
less,  they  remained  an  excellent  pair  of 
friends." 

The  facts  of  these  good  people  were, 
as  you  see,  a  little  incoherent.  Yet, 
indistinct  and  fallacious  though  it  be, 
their  vision  of  a  distant  glorious  past 
gives  their  spirit  a  horizon,  their  minds 
a  culture  which  I  have  never  met  in  the 
provinces  of  the  North,  where  ancient 


history  begins  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Every  ploughman,  every  shep- 
herd, in  the  kingdom  of  Aries  is  aware 
that  their  country  was  to  Rome,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  much  what  Nice 
and  Cannes  are  to  the  Parisians  of  to- 
day. Their  inheritance  of  so  ancient  a 
civilization,  their  contemplation  of  the 
vast  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Latin 
triumph,  have  given  them  a  certain 
dignity  and  sense  of  importance  which 
may  degenerate  here  and  there  into  the 
noisy  boastfulness  of  Tartarin,  but 
which  far  more  frequently  remain 
within  the  limits  of  a  proper  pride. 
Those  whom  I  met,  the  peasants  and 
shepherds  at  St.  Remy  and  Les  Baux, 
had  each  a  theory  of  his  own  concern- 
ing the  great  campaign  of  Marius,  and 
pointed  me  out  —  at  varying  quarters  of 
the  horizon  —  the  line  of  the  retreat  of 
the  barbarians.  If  I  sometimes  felt 
that,  from  the  height  of  their  ancient 
glories,  they  looked  down  on  me  as  one 
of  that  defeated  horde,  their  attitude 
was  always  that  of  the  kindest,  the 
most  courteous  superiority.  They  are 
citizens  of  Aries  or  Avignon,  as  one 
was  a  citizen  of  Rome  when  the  great- 
est honor  was  to  boast  Civis  Romanus 
sum. 

VII. 

One  day  we  drove  across  the  plain  to 
Tarascon,  a  cheerful  little  town  beside 
a  yellow  river,  overshadowed  by  a  great 
yellow  castle,  the  Chateau  du  Roi  Rene', 
the  painter-king.  On  the  other  bank  of 
the  river  rises  the  Castle  of  Beaucaire, 
and  the  two  old  fortresses,  whose  en- 
mity was  once  so  cruel,  glare  at  each 
other  as  harmlessly  in  our  days  as  two 
china  dogs  across  a  village  mantelpiece. 
Tarascon  possesses  a  fine  old  church, 
whose  porch  would  seem  still  finer  were 
it  not  so  near  a  neighbor  of  St.  Tro- 
phime  at  Aries.  We  descended  into 
the  crypt  to  pay  our  reverence  to  the 
wonder-working  tomb  of  St.  Martha, 
sister  of  Lazarus,  who,  as  every  one 
south  of  the  C6te  d'Or  is  well  aware, 
was  cast  ashore  upon  the  coasts  of  Pro- 
vence in  company  with  the  two  holy 
Maries.  She  founded  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  is  buried  under  the  church 
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at  Tarascon.  As  we  picked  our  way 
underground  we  perceived  in  a  dark 
recess  of  the  staircase  a  second  tomb, 
un visited  of  pilgrims,  but  far  more  in- 
teresting to  our  eyes.  A  marble  youth 
lies  along  the  sarcophagus,  dead.  It  is 
Jean  de  Calabre,  the  son  and  heir  of 
King  Bene',  an  old  friend  of  ours,  for  we 
have  followed  him  in  many  a  Neapoli- 
tan campaign.  But  after  all  he  did  not 
gain  his  crown  of  Naples,  the  brilliant 
young  pretender.  He  lies  here,  forgot- 
ten, in  the  mouldy  vault  of  St.  Martha. 

When  we  emerged  to  the  outer  air 
from  this  underground  sanctuary  of 
saint  and  hero,  we  remembered  modern 
times,  and  asked  our  guide  for  the  latest 
news  of  M.  Tartarin.  She  protested 
her  ignorance,  but  with  a  certain  sub- 
dued irritation  (or  so  we  thought)  as  of 
one  weary  of  a  scie  that  has  lost  its 
edge.  We  were  more  fortunate,  how- 
ever, when  we  asked  for  the  Tarasque. 
She  ran  with  us  along  a  narrow  street 
in  great  impatience  until  we  reached  a 
large  stable.  The  door  swung  open, 
and  we  beheld  a  sort  of  huge,  long- 
tailed,  cardboard  whale,  green,  with 
scarlet  scales  stuck  all  over  with  yellow 
spikes,  like  the  almonds  in  a  plum  pud- 
ding. The  creature  has  a  half  human 
head  with  goggle  eyes,  a  vulgar,  good- 
natured  smile,  and  a  drooping  black 
moustache,  with  a  long,  horsehair  mane 
depending  from  its  neck.  It  suggests  a 
cavalry  "sous-off"  who  has  in  some 
way  got  mixed  up  with  his  charger. 

The  eponymic  monster  of  Tarascon 
is  no  longer  led  along  the  streets  in 
glory  once  a  year,  accompanied  by  men 
and  maidens,  in  commemoration  of  the 
day  when  St.  Martha  tamed  the  dragon 
by  a  prayer,  and  led  him  along  in  fra- 
ternal peace,  tied  in  a  leash  of  her 
slender  neck  ribbon.  The  recent  law 
against  processions  has  stopped  all  that. 
7Tis  a  pity,  for  the  monster  is  a  pleas- 
ant, vivid,  childish-looking  monster,  no 
more  terrible  than  a  devil  by  Fra  An- 
gelico.  He  made  us  remember  the 
horrible  Tarasque  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  Avignon  Museum.  This  noble  mon- 
ster was  excavated  under  the  founda- 
tions of  an  Early-Christian  chapel  in 
the   church   of   Mondragon.     He   is   a 


panther-like  person  ;  his  fore-claws  are 
dug  deep  into  two  half-scalped  human 
heads.  A  portion  of  a  human  arm  re- 
mains between  his  gruesome  jaws. 
Flaxman  himself  never  imagined  a  more 
hideous  devil.  "  Le  progres  a  du  bon," 
we  sighed,  as  we  looked  at  the  amiable 
vulgar  Tarasque  of  Tarascon. 

VIII. 

When  people  come  to  stay  at  St. 
Remy,  it  is  nearly  always  in  order  to 
make  the  excursion  to  Les  Baux  ;  a 
more  desolate  cannot  well  be  imagined, 
nor  one  that  places  in  stronger  relief 
the  contrast  between  the  sane  and  beau- 
tiful relics  of  antiquity  and  the  misery, 
the  squalor  of  mediaeval  ruins.  Who 
was  the  misguided  man  who  first  made 
it  fashionable  to  admire  mountains  and 
ruins,  and  other  such  dismal  monstrosi- 
ties ?  I  should  like  to  quarter  him  to 
all  eternity  in  a  palace  at  Les  Baux. 

The  road  thither  quits  the  lovely 
flowery  plain,  to  rise  among  barren 
limestone  mountains.  Flocks  of  sheep 
are  grazing  there,  but  there  are  more 
herbs  than  grass,  and  as  the  poor  beasts 
climb  in  search  of  a  more  succulent 
blade,  they  send  out  beneath  their  feet 
the  exquisite  fragrance  of  mountain 
thyme  and  lavender  and  myrtle.  On 
the  steeper  scaurs,  the  pale  mountain 
roses  of  the  cystus  are  all  a-flower,  and 
shed  a  spring-like  beauty  about  the  des- 
olate scene. 

It  soon  becomes  more  desolate.  We 
wind  higher  and  higher  up  the  barren 
flanks  of  the  Alpines.  The  wind-eaten 
crags  of  white,  friable  stone  defy  even 
the  mountain  herbs.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly, cinder-grey,  lunar  landscape. 

This  white  stone  is  the  sole  harvest 
of  these  regions.  As  we  advance  we 
find  the  mountain  scarred  and  hacked 
into  countless  quarries.  Here  and  there , 
the  great  pale  slabs  are  piled  into  a 
tomb-like  dwelling  for  the  quarry  men. 
Far  off,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, we  see,  above  all  this  desolation, 
an  orchard  of  almond-trees,  the  sole 
thing  that  betokens  a  human  presence 
more  happy  than  the  slave-like  labors 
of  the  quarry.  Behind  these  trees  there 
rises,  as  it  seems,  an  uttermost  wall  of 
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crags,  yet  more  jagged,  more  prettily 
desolate  than  the  others.  They  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ruins  of  churches 
and  palaces,  the  residue  of  the  once 
princely  city  of  Les  Baux. 

"When  at  last  we  jog  into  the  tiny 
Place  of  the  city,  we  find  a  squalid  vil- 
lage nestling  in  the  centre  of  the  former 
capital,  like  a  rat  in  the  heart  of  a  dead 
princess.  About  three  or  four  hundred 
poor  creatures  live  here.  God  only 
knows  what  they  find  to  live  on  !  Slices 
of  white  stone,  I  suppose,  and  almond- 
shells. 

They  are,  at  any  rate,  eager  for  pence 
and  human  society.  The  carriage  has 
not  stopped  before  a  guide  pounces  out 
upon  us,  and  carries  us  up  through  a 
steep,  unspeakable  wilderness  of  dead 
houses,  deserted  these  three  hundred 
years,  and  all  falling  most  lamentably 
into  dissolution.  There  is  a  poor  Prot- 
estant temple,  with  its  elegant,  delicate 
sixteenth-century  carvings  all  in  ruin. 
"  Post  tenebras  Lux  "  is  proudly  carved 
above  the  dilapidated  portals.  All  these 
ruins,  varying  over  some  two-and- 
twenty  centuries,  appear  of  the  same 
age,  the  same  dead-level  of  abjectness. 
The  "baums"  of  the  cave-dweller, 
their  cupboards  and  door-holes  still  per- 
ceptible, appear  little  older  than  this  or 
that  mediaeval  palace.  Ah,  the  place  is 
terribly  changed  since  I  came  here  with 
Jean  Lefevre  in  1382  to  purchase  for 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  the  rights  of  the 
Seigneurs  des  Baux  to  the  Empire  of 
the  East ! 

Under  the  crag-like  tower  of  the  cas- 
tle there  is  a  wind-swept  mountain-top, 
whence  you  look  down  on  the  vast  level 
of  Camargue  and  Crau.  Erom  these 
coast-like  summits  the  sad-colored  salt 
marsh  appears  infinite  ;  it  is  treeless, 
melancholy  beyond  words.  That  blue 
streak  on  the  horizon  is  the  Mediterra- 
nean. There  the  three  Maries  landed, 
and  began  their  inland  march.  Their 
three  effigies,  carved  by  their  hands, 
are  still  perceptible  yonder,  on  a  stone 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain  where 
we  stand.  Apparently  they  were  wise 
enough  not  to  seek  the  inhospitable 
summits  of  Les  Baux. 

There  was  one  thing  I  should  like  to 


have  seen  in  the  dead  city,  but  when  we 
were  there  the  relic  had  departed  to  a 
barber's  shop  at  Aigues  Mortes.  Some 
time  ago,  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  at 
Les  Baux,  digging  in  his  garden,  came 
on  a  slab  which,  being  removed,  ex- 
posed a  mediaeval  princess,  still  young 
and  living.  A  moment  after  she  had 
crumbled  into  dust,  all  save  her  wonder- 
ful golden  hair  —  yards  of  it,  crisp, 
silky,  and  shining  —  which  filled  the 
stone  coffin  with  its  splendor.  In  this 
poetic  treasure-trove  the  landlord  saw 
an  excellent  opportunity.  He  changed 
the  name  of  his  inn,  which  forthwith 
became  The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Hair, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  on  the  parlor 
table,  in  a  coffin  of  glass  and  plush,  lay 
the  thousand-year-old  tresses  of  the 
dead  princess.  The  curiosity  attracted 
custom,  and  having  made  his  pile,  the 
landlord  sold  the  tavern  and  retired  to 
shave  the  inhabitants  of  Aigues  Mortes 
"  at  the  sign  of  the  Capello  d'Or." 

The  villagers  of  Les  Baux  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  delving  for  similar 
treasure.  No  one  else  has  found  a 
coffin  full  of  golden  hair,  but  skeletons, 
coins  of  all  periods,  and  armor,  are 
e very-day  occurrences.  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  these  people  lived 
off  freestone  and  almond-husks.  They 
dine  on  Gaulish  tibias,  skulls  of  Roman 
soldiers,  dead  cats  of  the  Stone  period, 
and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  rusty 
iron.  Not  one  of  them  but  will  sell  you 
a  human  bone  from  a  desecrated  sepul- 
chre as  an  appropriate  souvenir  of  your 
visit  to  Les  Baux. 

IX. 

Les  Baux  is  on  the  way  to  Aries 7 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  push  on 
to  that  delicious  city.  Among  our  im- 
pressions of  Provence,  Orange  gave  us 
an  exquisite  sense  of  ancient  peace,  of 
dignity  not  uncheerful  in  its  seemly 
ruin  ;  and  St.  Remy,  with  its  flowery 
paths,  its  lilac  mountain  scaurs  towering 
above  the  Roman  arch  and  temple  on 
the  pine-fringed  knoll,  has  left  in  our 
memory  as  it  were  a  perfume  of  poetry 
and  grace.  But  for  a  profound  and 
melancholy  beauty  we  saw  no  place  like 
Aries.     In  that  tiny  city  every  step  calls 
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up  a  new  picture,  an  unforgettable 
souvenir.  How  many  of  them  arise  be- 
fore me  as  I  write  !  The  lovely,  ruined 
theatre,  so  perfect  even  in  its  aban- 
donment, two  columns  still  supporting 
the  fragment  of  an  antique  fronton  ;  the 
great  arena  where  the  bulls  still  fight 
on  Sundays  before  an  eager  audience  of 
stalwart  Provencal  men  and  large-eyed 
women  in  the  solemn  dress  of  Aries  ; 
St.  Trophime,  with  its  wonderfully  liv- 
ing portal  crowded  with  saints  and 
prophets,  with  enigmatic  Tarasques  and 
dragons,  with  strange,  cat-like  wild  ani- 
mals creeping  stealthily  about  the  base- 
ment. There  is  a  poem  of  Mistral's, 
which  I  do  not  remember  very  well, 
telling  the  adventure  of  a  little  country 
girl  who,  arriving  too  late  at  Aries,  to 
hear  the  mass  at  St.  Trophime,  cried 
herself  to  sleep  in  the  porch.  When 
she  awoke  it  was  moonlight,  and  lo  !  in 
order  to  console  her,  the  carved  saints 
came  down  out  of  the  portal  and  said 
the  mass  for  her.  They  are  so  living, 
those  saints,  that  the  fable  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

And  the  cloisters  within,  how  melan- 
choly in  their  peace  !  And  then  across 
the  way,  the  Museum,  with  its  unpar- 
alleled sarcophagi.  The  finest  was  dis- 
covered about  two  years  ago  in  digging 
the  new  railway  across  the  Camargue. 
Never  have  I  felt  so  strongly  as  in  this 
Museum,  as  rich  in  Early  Christian  as 
in  classic  monuments,  the  difference 
between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
conception  of  death.  The  Roman  tombs 
are  carved  all  over  with  beautiful  and 
cheerful  pictures,  some  scene  of  daily 
life,  some  vine-gathering  or  olive- 
harvest,  perfectly  human  and  natural, 
as  though  they  would  have  placed  be- 
tween the  sealed  eyes  of  the  dead  an 
abiding  souvenir  of  the  pleasantest 
things  on  earth.  The  figures  on  the 
Christian  coffins  have  lost  their  early 
grace  ;  but  these  large-headed,  large- 
handed,  awkward  saints  and  mourners 
have  an  intensity  of  expression,  a  pa- 
thetic conviction  in  the  reality  of  a 
Beyond,  which  we  have  not  seen  before. 
The  Roman  mourners  look  back,  the 
Christian  look  forward  ;  the  vision  of 
the  one  is  all  regret  and  beauty,  the 


other  is  exalted  by  an  ardent  and  a 
yearning  faith. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  tombs 
of  Aries.  It  was  the  first  of  May  when 
we  walked  through  the  Alyscamps,  and 
the  latest  hawthorn  bushes  were  abloom 
about  the  Sacred  Way.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  were  disappointed  with  the 
Alyscamps.  The  railway  has  come  too 
near  to  these  Elysian  fields,  sadly  nar- 
rowing their  proportions.  The  most 
beautiful  tombs  are  all  in  the  Museum 
or  in  St.  Trophime.  There  is  left  but 
one  long  alley  of  sarcophagi,  shaded  by 
a  fringe  of  poplars  which  leads  to  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Honorat.  This  is 
a  quaint  and  melancholy  place,  with  the 
raised  quire  built  over  the  crypt,  as  at 
San  Miniato.  Its  round,  short  pillars, 
five  feet  thick,  wear  an  air  of  sturdy 
age.  There  is  a  great  charm  in  this 
damp  and  curious  old  Norman  church, 
with  its  illustrious  perspective  of  the 
Alyscamps.  Yet  for  a  last  impression 
of  Aries  we  would  fain  go  a  little  fur- 
ther up  the  hill,  through  the  lovely 
Public  Gardens  to  the  Roman  Theatre. 
Here  we  will  sit  on  the  marble  steps  a 
while,  and  gaze  on  the  unchangeable 
elegance  of  its  proportions,  serene  in 
ruin,  unabated  of  their  dignity,  and  no 
less  beautiful  in  their  decay. 


If  any  of  my  readers  decide  to  spend 
their  autumn  holiday  in  Provence  (it 
would  be  a  wise  choice  for  those  who 
cannot  get  away  till  mid-October),  let 
them  consecrate  the  fine  weather  to 
Aries,  and  Avignon,  and  Orange,  and 
St.  Remy,  where  the  inns,  though  very 
tolerable,  are  barely  second-class  at 
best,  and  go  to  Nimes  for  that  wet 
week  which  rides  behind  every  holiday- 
maker.  Nimes  is  a  gay,  bright,  cheerful 
little  city,  with  good  shops  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  plenty  of  "  Protestant 
temples  "  — there  is,  in  fact,  a  business- 
like, prosperous,  Protestant  air  about 
all  the  place.  At  the  Hotel  du  Luxem- 
bourg you  will  find  good  rooms,  excel- 
lent cooking,  the  Times,  and  every 
British  comfort.  Moreover,  while  thus 
armed  to  endure  the  worst  of  the  rain 
at  home,  there  is  plenty  to  see  without. 
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Ximes  is,  in  fact,  the  most  resourceful 
of  provincial  towns.  It  possesses  the 
prettiest  public  gardens  I  know,  built 
With  avenues  and  terraces  in  the  man- 
ner of  Versailles,  about  the  relics  (one 
really  cannot  say  the  "ruins")  of  the 
Roman  Bath.  High  above  this  scene 
of  orderly  beauty  towers  the  jagged  ruin 
of  the  feudal  Tour  Magne,  known  to 
every  student  of  Marc  Monnier  by  the 
celebrated  lines  :  — 
Gal  amant  de  la  reine,  alia  —  tour   mag- 

nanime  ! 
Galamraent  de  l'Arene  a  la  Tour  Magne  a 

Nime. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  very  far 
cry.  Indeed,  no  walk  in  Nhnes  could 
be  described  as  very  heroic,  though  I 
believe  the  mythic  "  Gal "  was  supposed 
to  carry  the  queen  pick-a-back.  While 
in  the  Roman  Garden  you  will  of  course 
visit  the  beautiful  Temple  of  Diana  ; 
it  is  a  spot  one  could  return  to  many  a 


day.  Then  you  must  visit  the  Maison 
Carrde,  still  unique  in  its  beauty,  al- 
though for  us  late  comers  its  proportions 
have  been  sadly  hackneyed  by  that 
clumsy  imitator  of  its  Roman  grace,  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris.  The  old  temple  is 
full  of  statues  and  tombs  and  coins  ;  it 
is  only  less  interesting  than  the  Museum 
at  Aries.  But  the  Arena  here  is  far 
more  impressive  than  that  we  left  be- 
hind us  in  the  sister  city.  Nothing, 
save  the  theatre  at  Orange,  in  all  the 
Provincia  Provinciarum,  is  more  apt  to 
impress  us  with  the  huge,  unpretentious 
strength,  the  massive  dignity  of  Roman 
work.  It  rained  when  we  were  at 
Nimes,  and  we  did  not  make  the  excur- 
sion to  Pont  de  Garde.  We  have  re- 
gretted it  ever  since  ;  but  I  console 
myself  with  thinking  that  it  is  as  well 
to  have  left  oneself  a  reason  to  return 
to  so  exquisite  a  country  as  beautiful, 
antique  Provence. 

Mary  Darmesteter. 


Algeria.  —  The  French  colonization  of 
Algeria  has  rendered  at  least  one  great  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  that  country — it  has 
provided  them  with  roads.  Half  a  century 
ago  the  "unwholesome  Metidja,"  as  Gen- 
eral Duvivier  called  this  great  tract  of 
country,  was  a  centre  of  disease  and  death, 
the  domain  of  jackals  and  Arab  bandits. 
Xow  it  is  described  by  M.  Burdeau  as  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  Algeria 
and  of  the  world.  Old  inhabitants  still 
remember  the  days  when  they  worked  with 
their  feet  in  marshes,  and  in  fear  of  the 
guns  of  concealed  Hadgiouts.  Between 
1835  and  1841,  in  the  single  village  of  Bou- 
farick,  thirty-six  colonists  were  killed  by 
the  enemy,  thirty-eight  were  carried  off, 
most  of  whom  ended  their  days  in  horrible 
captivity.  In  1842,  of  its  three  hundred 
inhabitants  ninety-two  died  of  pernicious 
fevers  ;  the  survivors,  when  they  had  man- 
aged to  store  up  a  few  sacks  of  wheat,  went 
to  sell  them  at  Algiers.  It  was,  according 
to  this  authority,  as  quoted  by  Consul  Play- 
fair,  a  veritable  expedition  ;  there  was  no 
trace  of  roads  ;  their  carts,  drawn  by  bul- 
locks, followed  hardly  passable  tracks. 
There  were  no  bridges  ;  at  every  river,  at 
every  ravine,  the  carts  had  to  be  unloaded 
to  enable  the  empty  vehicle  to  be  taken 
over  and  then  reloaded  on  the  other  side. 


Between  Blidah  and  Algiers  the  journey 
occupied  four  days.  Daily  News. 


Paper  Matches.  —  A  new  match  is  on 
the  tapis  at  Jonkoping,  the  invention  of 
a  Swedish  engineer,  Fredriksson  by  name, 
who  has  been  experimenting  for  several 
years  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
manufacture  of  matches.  The  idea  in  his 
match  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the  rolled- 
up  tape  measure  of  a  tailor  encased  in  a 
metal  cover,  and  with  only  the  end  project- 
ing. There  is  a  metal  cover,  in  which  is 
placed  a  roll  of  paraffined  paper,  intercepted 
at  regular  intervals,  so  that  small  points  are 
formed.  On  these  the  igniting  substance  is 
placed.  An  end  of  the  paper  projects  from 
out  of  the  casing,  and  on  pulling  it  quickly 
out  the  substance  is  ignited  against  the 
small  steel  plate,  and  one  has  a  match, 
which  burns  slowly  and  evenly.  The  metal 
cover  can,  of  course,  be  varied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  different  requirements  of  its 
use,  and  when  the  paper  roll  is  finished  a 
new  one  is  inserted.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
new  kind  of  match  that  it  simplifies  the 
manufacture  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
twenty  men  and  eighty  boys  being  able  to 
make  a  million  matches  per  hour. 
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for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor, 

Dr.  A.  N.  BELL, 

Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 
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A   PREMIUM   OFFER. 

FOB 

2.^0      $1.50. 

I  HE  MAGAZINE  OF  CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 

The  Christian  Literature  Co.  offers  subscribers  to 
Littell's  Living  Age,  Christian  Literature 
for  the  coming  year  at  the  merely  nominal  rate  of 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  (regular  subscription 
price  $2.50)  as  follows  : 

Littell's  Living  Age, $8.00 

The  Magazine  op  Christian  Literature     1.50 

Combination  offer  for  the  two,  .  .  .  $9.50 
Upon  receipt  of  above  amount  a  subscription  to 
both  will  be  duly  entered.  Subscription  for  Chris- 
tian Literature  to  commence  with  the  October, 
1892,  number  —  No.  1  of  Vol.  VII.  This  offer  is 
limited  to  those  not  now  sttbscribers  to  Christian 
Literature. 

Three  Great  SeriMs  in  Christian  Literature 
for  1893-93. 

The  Great  Philanthropies  op  England, 
By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  op  Cceur  De  Lion, 
By  Dean  Spence,  D.D.,  of  Gloucester. 
The  Teaching  of  our  Lord  as  to  the  Author- 
ity of  the  Old  Testament, 

By  BisJiop  Ellicott,  D.D. 
A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 

Any  one  unfamiliar  with  Christian  Litera- 
ture may  have  a  specimen  copy  sent  him  by  re- 
mitting five  two-cent  stamps  to 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO., 

CLINTON  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 

mention  this  peeiodical. 


$1.50  a  Year,  50  cents  a  Copy. 

SAMPLE  COPY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


Boston  Herald.  — It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
thoroughly  canvass  in  the  daily  press  all  that  is  here 
brought  together.  It  is  the  handiest  and  best 
periodical  of  its  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

"  Once  knowing  what  it  is,  you  will  never  do  with- 
out it." 

CURRENT  HISTORY  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich, 


The  Independent,  Reliable,  Enterprising,  Interesting, 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN, 

DAILY,  SUNDAY,  WEEKLY. 

The  Leading  Newspaper  of  New  England. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN  was  established  in  1824  by  Samuel 
Bowles.  It  has  constantly  and  consistently  served  the  people  as  an  independent 
and  progressive  newspaper.  It  undertakes  first  of  all  to  publish  the  legitimate 
news  in  the  broadest  interpretation,  with  promptness,  care,  intelligent  and  con- 
venient arrangement  and  just  proportion.  It  seeks  at  the  same  time  to  promote 
good  government,  social  order  and  industrial  prosperity,  while  it  also  provides  a 
vast  amount  of  interesting,  profitable  and  entertaining  reading  matter. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  is  the  organ  of  no  special  party,  class  or  interest,  but 
devotes  its  energies  to  printing  the  news  fairly  and  fully  and  to  advancing  the 
true  causes  of  all  the  people.  It  employs  a  large  staff  of  trained  editors,  re- 
porters and  correspondents,  and  the  very  best  modern  mechanical  equipment  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  as  a  great  daily  newspaper. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  is  handsome  and  clean  in  typographical  appearance, 
and  original  and  fresh  in  matter,  having  its  own  exclusive  correspondence, 
making  its  own  selections  and  producing  its  own  literary  and  other  features.  It 
is  the  aim  of  its  conductors  to  make  it  different  from  other  newspapers  rather 
than  like  them.  Its  expenditures  increase  and  it  is  made  better  and  better  from 
year  to  year. 

THE  WEEKLY  REPUBLICAN  gives  the  cream  of  the  seven  daily  issues 
in  its  12  broad  pages. — all  the  important  news  and  the  best  of  the  editorial, 
correspondence  and  general  and  special  features  of  the  paper.  It  is  edited  and 
arranged  with  great  care,  and  is  pronounced  by  many  good  judges  the  best 
weekly  newspaper  and  family  journal  in  the  country. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 
DAILY  :   70  cents  a  month,  $2  a  quarter,  $8  a  year. 
SUNDAY  :   50  cents  a  quarter,  $2  a  year. 
WEEKLY  :   50  cents  for  six  months,  $1  a  year. 
All  subscriptions  are  payable  strictly  in  advance.     Sample  copies  free. 

FREE   FOR  ONE   MONTH. 

The  Weekly  Republican,  a  12-page  paper,  will  be  sent  free  for  one 
month,  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  it.  New  subscribers  to  the  Weekly  for 
1893  will  receive  the  paper  free  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Address 

THE  REPUBLICAN, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


THE   SANITARIAN. 

1873.— TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR- 1893. 

The  Sanitarian  is  a  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  art  and 
science  of  sanitation,  mentally  and  physically,  in  all  their  relations  ;  by  the  im 
tion,  presentation  and  discussion  of  all  subjects  in  this  large  domain,  as  related  to  per- 
sonal and  household  hygiene,  domicile,,  soil  and  climate,  food  and  drink,  mental  and 
physical  culture,  habit  and  exercise,  occupation,  vital  statistics,  sanitary  organizations 
and  laws  —  in  short, •  everything  promotive  of  or  in  conflict  with  health,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  sanitation  a  popular  theme  of  study  and  universally /practical. 

TERMS  :  —  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance  ;  35  cents  a  number  ;  sample  copies,  20  cents  —  ten 
two-cent  postage  stamps. 

The  Sanitarian  is  published  as  hitherto,  in  New  York.  The  American 
News  Company,  General  Agents.  NEWSDEALERS  will  get  their  supplies 
from  them. 

ft^T"  ^-U  correspondence  and  exchanges  with  the  Sanitarian,  and  all  publications 
for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor, 

Dr.  A.  N.  BELL, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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2-S°       $1.50. 

THE   MAGAZINE  OP   CHRISTIAN 
LITEBATUEE. 

The  Christian  Literature  Co.  offers  subscribers  to 
Littell's  Living  Age,  Christian  Literature 
for  the  coming  year  at  the  merely  nominal  rate  of 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  (regular  subscription 
price  $2.50)  as  follows  : 
Littell's.  Living  Age,  ......    §8.00 

The  Magazine  oe  Christian  Literature     1.50 

Combination,  offer  for  the  two,  .  .  .  £9.50 
Upon  receipt  of  above  amount  a  subscription  to 
both  will  be  duly  entered.  Subscription  for  CHRIS- 
TIAN Literature  to  commence  with  the  October, 
1892,  number  — No.  1  of  Vol.  VII.  This  offer  is, 
to  those  not  now  subscribers  to  Christian 
Literature. 

Three  Great  Serials  in  Christian  Literature 
for   1892-93. 

The  Great  Philanthropies  of  England, 
By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.Ii.S. 
Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cceur  I)e  Lion, 
By  Dean  Spence,  J). I).,  of  Gloucester. 
The  Teaching  of  our  Lord  as  to  the  Author- 
iTYr  of  the  Old  Testament, 

By  Bishop  Ellirott,  D.D. 
A  MAGAZINE   FOR   THE   CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 

Any  one  unfamiliar  with  Christian  Litera- 
ture may  have  a  specimen  copy  sent  him  by  re- 
mit&vagfive  tiro-cent  stamps  to 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO., 

CLINTOX  HALL,   NEW  YORK. 

MENTION  THIS  PERIODICAL. 


$1.50  a  Year,  50  cents  a  Copy. 

SAMPLE  COPY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
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Boston 'Herald.  —  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
thoroughly  canvass  in  the  daily  press  all  that  is  here 
brought  together.  It  is  tbe  handiest  and  best 
periodical  of  its  kind  with  winch  we  are  acquainted. 

"  Once  knowing  what  it  is,  you  will  never  do  with- 
out it." 

CURRENT   HISTORY   CO., 
Detroit.  Mich. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR    1893. 

pVIDENCE  of  the  increasing  influence  of  science  in  all  fields  of 
human  activity  is  apparent  on  every  hand.  The  farmer  is  looking  to 
it  for  better  methods  in  cultivation  and  the  raising  of  stock.  The  manu- 
facturer asks  of  it  cheapened  processes  to  meet  ever  sharper  competition. 
The  economist  seeks  in  it  a  firm  basis  for  his  policy.  The  doctor  and 
sanitarian  call  upon  it  for  a  more  perfect  equipment  for  their  struggles 
with  disease.  The  educator  consults  it  with  reference  to  more  rational 
methods  of  instruction.  Literature,  politics,  and  the  Church  are  among 
its. most  interested  listeners,  since  it  is  testing  their  fespective  claims  in  a 
way  that  compels  attention. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  long  borne  a  leading  part  in 
making  the  general  reader  acquainted  with  this  great  and  rapidly-growing 
department  of  human  knowledge.  It  has  aimed  to  do  this  with  perfect 
fairness,  and  with  all  the  tolerance  of  earnest  beliefs  that  is  consistent 
with  a  fearless  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  the  same  attitude  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future. 

SCIENCE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.  — Among  the  special 
features  of  this  standard  magazine  for  the  coming  year  will  be  accounts 
by  competent  specialists  of  the  present  standing  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  science  as  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago. 
The  marvels  of  Electricity  to  be  displayed  there  will  be  described  and 
explained  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lungren.  Large  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  exhibit  of  Anthropology,  and  this  department  will  be  carefully 
treated  by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  Chicago  University.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Reece  will  treat  of  the  applications  of  science  in  the  vast  interests 
of  Transportation,  and  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  exhibits  in 
other  departments  will  be  set  forth  by  able  hands. 

THE      DEVELOPMENT     OF     AMERICAN     INDUSTRIES 

SINCE  COLUMBUS.— The  splendid  series  of  illustrated  articles  under 
the  above  title  will  be  continued,  and  probably  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
coming  year.  Among  the  subjects  that  remain  to  be  treated  are  Glass, 
Silk,  Paper,  Agricultural  Macliinery,  and  Ship-building. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  may  be  expected  from  the  able  writers  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  readers  of  the  Monthly. 


Edited   by  WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS. 

$5.00  a  Year;  50  cents  a  Number. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  i,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


RULES. 

i. — No  person  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one 
volume  at  a  time,  except  in  the  case  of  works  of 
fiction  in  several  volumes,  when  three  will  be 
allowed  if  taken  and  returned  together. 

2.— Two  Weeks  is  the  lime  allowed 

for  keeping  books  out,  excepting  those 

.marked  "  Seven  Day  Book,"  whicl 

,caii  be  kept  but  one  week;  the  fint 

n  each  case  being  two  cents  for 

yevery  day  a  book  is  kept  beyond 

kthe  time.     Persons  owing  fines 

forfeit  the  use  of  the  Library  till, 

they  are  paid. 

1  3. —  All  losses  of  books,  or 
injuries  to  them,  must  be  made 
good  by  the  person  liable,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Library 
'Committee. 

4.  -  Hooks  may  be  drawn  for 
use  in  the  Reading  Room,  to  be 
returned  after  such  use,  and  the 
penalty  for  failure  duly  to  return 
them  shall  be  the  same  as  that  pre- 
scribed in  Kule  2d  above,  for  the. 
keeping  of  a  book  one  week  over  the. 
allotted  time. 
5.—  Borrowers  finding  a  book  torn,  marked, 
or  in  any  way  defaced,  are  required  to  repoit  the 
matter  at  once  to  the  Librarian  ;  otherwise  they 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  dar.icge  done. 
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